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PREFACE, 


Thb  year  1886,  though  not  notable  for  any  political  movement  in  our  coun- 
try, or  any  great  war  in  foreign  lands,  presents  so  much  that  is  interesting  and 
important  in  the  movement  of  peaceful  events,  that  there  is  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  for  this  volume  of  the  Annual  Cyolopjedia.  The  usual  excellent  digest 
of  the  proceedings  in  Congress,  this  time  covering  a  long  session,  will  be  found 
under  its  appropriate  head ;  the  yearns  history  f or  aU  the  great  countries  of  the 
world  is  given,  with  the  usual  classifications ;  and  most  of  the  articles  on  the 
States  of  our  Union  are  very  fall.  The  remarkable  progress  of  American  cities 
in  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  in  '^  Cities,  Recent  Growth  of,"  where  eighty-six 
of  them  are  recorded  in  a  form  convenient  for  ready  reference  and  comparison. 
These  articles  have  been  carefully  condensed  from  a  large  mass  of  matter  ob- 
tained from  good  authorities  in  the  several  cities ;  and  the  intention  is  to  con- 
tinue the  subject  with  other  cities  in  the  next  volume.  Besides  the  general 
city  articles,  those  on  Albany  and  New  York  are  especially  interesting — the  one 
for  its  bi-centennial  celebration,  and  the  other  for  the  unveiling  of  Bartholdi's 
Statue  of  Liberty.  The  article  on  Music,  showing  what  has  been  done,  in  recent 
years,  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  art,  is  a  new  feature,  supplementing  the  record 
of  Fine  Arts,  which  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  last  year  and  is  continued 
in  this  volume. 

The  death-roll  is  the  most  remarkable  of  any  in  recent  years.  It  includes 
the  names  of  one  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  Chester  Alan  Arthur,  three 
candidates  for  the  presidency — Horatio  Seymour,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  Win- 
field  Scott  Hancock — and  two  candidates  for  the  vice-presidency  —  Charles 
Francis  Adams  and  John  Alexander  Logan — the  candidacy  of  the  two  last 
named  being  more  than  a  generation  apart,  and  separated  by  the  mightiest 
events  of  onr  history.  The  power  of  these  events  is  illustrated  in  the  con- 
trasted careers  of  the  two  men.  When  Adams  was  the  Free-Soil  candidate,  Lo- 
gan was  a  praslavery  Democrat ;  but  at  the  time  of  their  death,  Logan  was  one 
of  the  extremists  of  the  party  that  wrought  emancipation,  while  Adams  had 
practically  gone  over  to  the  Democrats.  Besides  these,  we  lost  in  1886  other 
historical  characters,  including  General  David  Hunter,  who  anticipated  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  the  policy  of  emancipation ;  Hon.  David  Davis,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
intimate  friend ;  Asher  B.  Durand,  the  Nestor  of  American  artists ;  and  John 
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B.  Gk)agh,  the  most  eloquent  and  eminent  apostle  of  temperance.  Literature 
has  lost  Panl  Hayne,  the  Southern  poet;  and  medicine  Dr.  Austin  FUnt. 
Among  the  noted  men  of  Europe  that  have  died  are  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria ; 
Leopold  von  Kanke,  the  veteran  historian,  whose  early  work  furnished  Macaulay 
a  subject  for  one  of  his  most  brilliant  essays ;  Franz  Liszt,  the  musician ;  Count 
von  Beust,  William  E.  Forster,  and  Archbishop  Trench. 

Among  the  other  notable  events  in  our  own  country  were  the  disturbances 
in  South  Carolina,  described  under  EABTHQtrAjecBs,  and  the  threatened  social 
earthquake  in  Chicago  described  under  Anaeohists.  The  progress  of  Cholera 
is  noted  under  that  head,  the  great  works  in  Engineering  are  described  with 
many  illustrations,  and  the  remarkable  activity  of  tlie  Iron  and  Steel  industry  is 
duly  set  forth. 

Among  the  occasional  articles  the  reader  will  find  an  interesting  one  on 
Library  Economy,  which  is  supplemented  by  a  paragraph  on  the  growth  of  free 
public  libraries,  in  the  article  on  New  York  City,  both  written  by  a  veteran 
librarian ;  one  on  Bird-Songs,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
that  subject,  with  numerous  dissections  and  experiments;  one  on  Mushrooms 
and  Toadstools,  also  by  an  anthority  ;  one  on  the  recently  revived  theory  of  the 
Sea-Serpent,  showing  the  form  of  the  story  in  successive  ages,  and  how  it  has 
grown ;  one  on  Recent  Progress  in  the  Higher  Education  of  Women,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Ryland  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  ex-President  of  Vassar;  one  on  Snow-Shoeing, 
the  latest  fashion  in  sports,  by  a  snow-shoer ;  two  that  present  new  theories  of 
the  old  subjects  of  Mirage  and  the  Moon,  by  a  skillful  astronomer ;  a  carefully 
prepared  and  valuable  article  on  the  Law  of  Railroad  Accidents,  showing  how 
the  statutes  of  the  various  States  deal  with  the  subject ;  and  articles  partly  curi- 
ous and  partly  useful  on  Cable-Railways,  Crab-Farming,  Cyclorama,  Fair-Trade 
League,  Faith-Cure,  Game  Laws,  Natural  Gas,  Artificial  Ice,  Trained  Nurses, 
Newspapers  in  the  United  States,  Red-Cross  Society,  and  other  subjects.  Many 
of  these  articles  are  profusely  illustrated,  and  that  on  Earthquakes  is  supple- 
mented by  a  colored  chart. 

New  Yobk,  Aprily  1887. 
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Karcus  Bez^amin,  Ph.  B. 
Phaemact, 
and  other  articles. 

J.  H.  A.  Bone, 

Editor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plaindealer. 
Ohio. 

Arthur  E.  Boatwiek,  Ph.  B. 

Telbphone,  Mechanical, 
Tale  College, 
and  other  articles. 

Charles  B.  Boyle. 
Mibage, 
Moon. 

Oharlea  BoUin  Brainard, 
Liszt  Franz, 
and  other  articles. 

James  P.  Carey, 

FinanciftI  Editor  of  the  JoanuU  of  Commerce. 
FiNANCLU.  Review  of  1880. 

Frederick  A.  CSastle,  K.  B., 

Editor  of  the  American  Druggist 
Drugs,  New. 

John  B.  Champlin,  Jr., 

Editor  of  CycloiMedia  of  PalnterB  and  Paintings. 
Fine  Arts  in  1886. 

Hon.  Bezjamin  F.  Olayton, 

Secretary  of  National  Fanners'  Congress. 
Farmers*  Congress. 

Henry  Balby, 

Editor  of  the  Montreal  Star. 
Canadian  Articles. 

Eaton  8.  Brone. 

Law,  Constttutional. 

Kanrice  P.  Bgan, 

Editor  of  the  Fteeman's  Journal. 
Roman  Cathouc  Church. 

Xorria  8.  French,  X.  B. 
Cholera. 


George  T.  Ferris. 

LORING,  WiLLLUI  W. 

Bev.  William  B.  Giiffis,  B.  B., 

Author  of  "  Corea,  the  Hermit  Nation." 
COREA, 

Japan. 

George  J.  Hagar. 

Articles  in  American  Obituaries. 

James  W.  Hawes. 

Articles  on  the  States  and  Territories. 

Bipley  Hitchcock, 

Art  Critic. 

DuRAND,  Asher  Brown. 

Frank  Huntington,  Ph.  B. 
Austria-Hungary, 
Beust,  Count  von, 
Germany, 

and  other  articles. 

A.  8.  Isaacs,  Ph.  B., 

Editor  of  the  Jewish  Messenger. 
Jews. 

George  E.  Jenks. 

New  Hampshire, 
Tappan,  Mason  Weare, 
and  other  articles. 

Theodore  H.  Kellogg,  X.  B. 
Birds,  Songs  of. 

Bev.  J.  Byland  Kendrick,  B.  B., 

Ex-President  of  Vassar  CoUege. 
Education  of  Women. 

Charles  Xirchhoft 
Central  and  South  American  Articles. 

William  H.  Larrabee. 

Arch.£ology, 
congregationalists, 
Methodists, 
and  other  articles. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


QoL  Charles  Chaill6  Long, 

Formerly  Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen.  Gordon  in  Africa. 
Egypt. 

William  F.  MacLezmax!, 

of  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 
United  States,  Finances  of  the. 

Frederic  G.  Mather. 
Albany  Celebration, 
Faith-Cuee, 
and  other  articles. 

E.  8.  Nadal, 

Author  and  JonmallBt. 
Anabchists. 

Charles  Alexander  KeUon, 

of  the  Astor  Library. 
Library  Economy. 

CoL  Charles  Ledyard  Norton. 
Cable-Railways, 
Game  Laws, 
and  other  articles 

Frank  H.  Norton. 
Free-Trade  League, 
Mennonites, 
and  other  articles. 

Bev.  8.  E.  Ochsenford,  B.  B. 
Lutherans. 

Joseph  O'Connor, 

Editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  T.)  Poat-Ezpreea. 
Hancock,  Winpield  Scott, 
Tilden,  Samuel  J., 
'  and  other  articles. 


Julius  A.  PahneTy 

Author  of  *'  Mushrooms  of  America.** 
Mushrooms  Aim  Toadstools. 

James  Byder  Bandall, 

Editor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 
Uayne,  Paul  Hamilton. 

T.  CConor  81oaney  Ph.  B. 

Associations  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, 
Patents, 

Bev.  Jesse  Ames  8pencer,  B.  B. 

Literature,  Continental, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Lewis  8wift,  LL.  B., 

of  Warner  Ohserratory,  Bocheater,  N.  T. 
Astronomical  Progress  and  Discovery. 

Prof.  Louis  von  Elta. 

Music,  Recent  Progress  of. 

Arthur  Budley  Vinton. 
Earthquakes, 

Railroad  Accidents,  Law  of, 
and  other  articles. 

Newell  B.  Woodworth. 

Snow-Shoeing. 

William  J.  Youmans^  K.  B. 
Chemistry, 
Physiology, 
and  other  articles. 


The  lUustratiom  were  drawn  iy  jACQima Rsich and  Edward  L.  Chichester. 
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AISTNUAL   CYCLOPEDIA. 


ABlfBffllllAy  a  monaroby  in  eastern  Africa, 
eomprising  the  kingdoms  of  Tigr6,  Amhara, 
and  Shoa,  and  the  provinces  of  Lasta,  Waag, 
God  jam,  and  Eivara.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
200,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
4,000,000.  The  reigning  monarch  is  the  Prince 
Kaasai  of  Tigr^  who  was  supplied  by  the  Brit- 
ish with  arms  when  they  left  Abyssinia  in 
1868,  after  overthrowing  King  Theodore,  and 
who,  under  the  name  of  King  John,  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  Ethiopia  in  1872,  after 
defeating  the  Prince  of  Amhara.  The  depend- 
ent kingdoms  of  Tigr6  and  Shoa  have  been 
frequently  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the 
Negus,  who  resides  in  Gondar. 

the  ItiHnsatllaflwwah.— The  Italian^in  Feb- 
ruary had  constructed  land  and  sea  defenses, 
and  armed  redoubts,  with  numerous  heavy  and 
light  guns.  The  garrison  consisted  of  three 
battalions,  nambering  8,000  men.  There  were 
besides  Nubian  Bashi-Bazouks,  who  served  as 
escorts  to  protect  caravans  from  robbers.  The 
trade  in  hides  and  in  ivory  from  the  Soudan 
was  brisk.  The  Italians  treated  the  natives 
with  consideration,  and  Gen.  Gene,  the  com- 
mandant, was  friendly  with  the  Hababs. 

ICtliaM  MMoB  to  liig  J«1m.— Gen.  Giorgio- 
Pozzolini,  accompanied  by  the  Gavaliere  Bardi 
and  Dr.  Nerazzini,  was  dispatched  in  January 
on  a  mission  from  the  Italian  Government  to 
the  Negus.  The  Italian  Cabinet  hoped  not 
merely  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  King 
John,  but,  through  the  possession  of  the  sea- 
port of  Massowah,  to  acquire  political  influ- 
ence and  commercial  ascendency  in  Abyssinia. 
The  embassy  was  empowered  to  negotiate  for 
the  station  of  Keren  in  the  mountains,  which 
would  afford  a  healthful  summer  retreat  for  the 
Italian  soldiers.  The  concession  offered  in  re- 
tarn  was  that  no  duty  shoald  be  imposed  on 
exports  from  Abyssinia.  The  Italian  envoys 
aet  ont  for  Abyssinia  at  a  time  when  King 
John  had  just  returned  from  suppressing  a  re- 
bellion. They  bore  a  letter  to  Meneiek,  King 
of  Shoa,  who  is  a  vassal  of  the  Negus,  address- 
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ing  hini  as  an  independent  sovereign,  and  ex- 
plaining to  him  that  the  Italians  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Massowah  in  order  to  assist  the 
English  against  the  Soudanese.  Meneiek  waa 
friglitened  at  receiving  this  letter,  and  forward- 
ed it  to  King  John,  who  became  enraged  at 
what  he  deemed  an  intrigae  against  his  sov- 
ereignty, and  refused  to  allow  the  mission  to 
enter  his  territory.  Captain  Harrison  Smith, 
who  visited  the  Negus  soon  afterward  with 
messages  from  the  English  Government,  waa 
received  cordially. 

Intenoarse  with  Rusla.— The  Rusmans  turned 
their  attention  to  Abyssinia  as  a  field  for  colo- 
nial enterprise,  and  sought  some  bond  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  rade  form  of  Christianity  ex- 
isting there,  for  their  ostensible  motive.  Free 
Cossacks  who  aided  in  the  Russian  conquest 
of  the  Transcaspian  were  encouraged  to  go  to 
Africa  as  pioneers  of  Russian  influence.  Some 
enlisted  under  the  successor  of  the  Mahdi,  while 
the  Ataman  Ashinoff,  who  formerly  had  diffi- 
culties with  the  Persian  and  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities, went  on  an  embassy  with  presents  to 
King  John,  and  was  well  received.  The  Abys- 
sinian Negus  had  made  the  first  overtures  for 
an  intimacy  with  Russia  in  order  to  seek  a  pro- 
tection against  the  approach  of  Italy,  or  new 
aggressions  on  the  part  of  England  or  some 
other  power.  He  was  disposed,  also,  to  form 
an  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the  Russian 
Church,  with  which  the  Coptic  religion  has  a 
closer  affinity  than  with  the  churches  of  the 
"West,  with  the  object  of  introducing  some  of 
the  benefits  of  civilization  with  purer  forms  of 
worship,  and  of  emancipating  his  country  from 
Egyptian  and  Mohammedan  influence  incident 
on  the  subordination  of  the  Abyssinian  Patri- 
arch and  clergy  to  the  Patriarch  of  the  Copts, 
who  is  a  subject  of  the  Khedive. 

iDAMS,  CHARLES  HIANCIS,  American  diplo- 
matist, born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1807 ; 
died  there,  Nov.  21,  1886.  Mr.  Adams  was 
a  grandson  of  John  Adams,  and  son  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


ADAMS,  CHARLES  FRANCIS. 


ADVENTISTS,  SEVENTH-DAY. 


When   two  years   old,  Charles  Francis  was 
taken  to  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,   where  he 
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learned  to  speak  Russian,  German,  and  French. 
He  was  still  a  child  when  his  father  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  minister  to  England, 
and  he  was  placed  in  an  English  school.  It 
was  just  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812, 
and  our  relations  with  the  mother  -  country 
were  so  unpleasant  that  the  boy  learned  to 
use  literal  knock-down  arguments  in  defending 
his  native  land.  When  the  family  returned  to 
America,  he  was  placed  in  the  Boston  Latin 
school,  and  in  1825  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege. His  father  was  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Charles  Francis  spent  two 
years  in  Washington,  after  which  he  was  sent 
to  study  law  in  the  oflSce  of  Daniel  Webster. 
His  admission  to  the  bar  was  obtained  in  1828, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  married  Miss 
Brooks,  whose  older  sisters  were  the  wives  of 
Edward  Everett  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Frothing- 
ham.  In  1831,  and  for  five  years  thereafter, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature. He  was  a  Whig,  but  so  independent 
that  in  1848  the  Free-Soil  party  nominated 
him  for  Vice-President,  on  the  ticket  with  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren.  The  ticket  was  of  course  de- 
feated, but  from  the  movement  sprang  the  Re- 
publican party,  which  in  1858  elected  Mr. 
Adams  to  Congress,  to  represent  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  and  re-elected  him  in 
1860.  In  1861  President  Lincoln  appointed 
him  to  the  post  that  had  been  held  by  his 
father  and  grandfather,  that  of  United  States 


minister  to  England.  As  the  civil  war  was  in 
progress  in  this  country,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  upper  classes  in  England  were 
largely  with  the  Confederacy,  the 
diplomatist  found  occasion  for  graver 
defense  of  his  country  than  when  he 
met  the  school-boys  at  fisticuffs.  He 
was  obliged  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
most  complicated  and  delicate  ques- 
tions that  can  arise  between  nations, 
notably  the  capture  of  the  Confeder- 
ate commissioners.  Mason  and  Slidell, 
and  the  building  of  the  ^'  Alabama  ^* 
and  other  Confederate  cruisers  in 
British  ports.  In  all  of  these  Mr. 
Adams  showed  himself  the  wise  and 
patriotic  statesman.  He  was  as  far 
as  possible  from  being  the  wily  and 
intriguing  diplomatist,  but  his  bold 
and  outspoken  methods  were  only 
equaled  by  his  determination  and 
command  of  himself.  He  spent 
seven  years  in  official  life  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  his  return  retired  to 
Srivate  life.  He  was  made  Presi- 
ent  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College.  He  published  nu- 
merous addresses  and  orations,  and 
edited  the  memoirs  and  works  of  bis 
father  and  grandfather,  in  22  octavo 
volumes.  (See  steel  portrait  in  the 
"Annual  Cyclopaedia'^  for  1871.) 

iDVENTISTS,  SE¥ENTH-DiT.  A  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Seventh- Day  Adventist  Church  was  prepared 
by  direction  of  the  General  Conference  and 
published  in  the  "  Year-Book  "  of  the  denom- 
ination for  1886.  From  this  account  it  ap- 
pears that  the  formation  of  the  Church  was 
one  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  preaching 
by  William  Miller,  in  1840  and  the  following 
years,  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  would  take 
place  in  the  year  1848.  The  passing  away 
of  that  year  without  any  evident  verifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Miller's  predictions  produced  vari- 
ous effects  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
put  faith  in  the  calculations  on  which  they 
were  based.  A  very  considerable  number  of 
them  still  adhered  to  the  belief  that  the  pro- 
phetic period  ended  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation that  had  been  placed  upon  it,  but 
concluded  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  re- 
garding the  character  of  the  events  by  which 
the  ending  was  to  be  marked.  Later  in  the 
year  1844,  Mrs.  Rachel  D.  Preston,  a  Seventh- 
Day  Baptist,  removed  from  New  York  to 
Washington,  N.  H.,  where  a  company  of  Ad- 
ventists,  holding  to  this  view,  were  living.  Be- 
coming acquainted  with  them,  she  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  the  near  coming  of  Christ, 
while  they  received  from  her  the  doctrine  of 
the  seventh  day  as  the  only  true  Sabbath; 
and,  as  this  doctrine  continued  to  be  agitated 
through  the  ranks  of  the  disappointed  Advent- 
ists,  "  many  embraced  it  witn  joy."    Further 
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inyestigation  led  to  the  conviction  that  the 
cleansing  of  the  heavenly  sanotoary  was  the 
work  entered  npon  at  the  ending  of  the  2,800 
days  of  Daniel  viii,  14,  **or,  in  other  words, 
the  commencement  of  the  investigative  judg- 
ment. Thus  was  the  great  disappointment  of 
1843  folly  accounted  for,  and  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
▼entisls  have  ever  since  believed  that  the  great 
Advent  movement  of  1840-*44  was  in  the  or- 
der of  Providence,  and  an  exact  fulfillment  of 
the  word  of  God."  *.'The  Advent  Be  view  and 
Sabbath  Herald,"  which  has  continued  to  be 
and  still  is  the  leading  organ  of  the  denomi- 
nation, was  started  by  Elder  James  White  at 
Paris,  Maine,  in  1850,  and  was  after wu^d  re- 
moved successively  to  Saratoga  Springs  and 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  to  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
its  present  location,  where  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventist  Publishing  Association  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1861.  The  statisticians  of  the  denomi- 
nation compute  the  number  of  believers  in  its 
doctrine  throughout  the  world  at  between  25,- 
000  and  30,000.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
Canada,  South  America,  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Sandwich  Island?,  and  elsewhere.  About  800 
ministers  are  engaged  in  spreading  throughout 
the  world  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  by 
means  of  public  lectures,  Bible  -  readings,  the 
circulation  of  books  and  periodicals,  personal 
visitation,  and  correspondence.  Six  publishing 
houses  issue  21  periodicals,  in  the  English,  Ger- 
man, Danish,  Swedish,  French,  and  Boumanian 
languages,  and  represent  an  aggregate  invested 
capital  of  about  |400,000.  The  aggregate  valu- 
ation of  school  property  is  about  $165,000 ;  and 
the  sanitary  institutions  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  St.  Helena,  Cal.,  which  are  managed  by 
incorporated  organizations  of  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventists,  represent  other  considerable  amounts 
of  invested  capital.  About  50  State  confer- 
ences and  camp  -  meetings  were  held  during 
1885,  and  were  attended  by  probably  125,000 
persons.  A  mission  has  been  opened  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  English  mission  has  been  ex- 
tended into  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  The 
circulation  of  denominational,  health,  educa- 
tional, and  temperance  literature,  is  carried  on 
by  the  International  Tract  and  Missionary  So- 
ciety, assisted  by  28  State  auxiliary  societies 
and  about  10,000  agents.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  members  in  Sabbath-schools  is  not  far 
from  18,500.  The  American  Health  and 
Temperance  Association,  with  16  auxiliary 
associations  and  about  15,000  members,  is 
another  peculiar  feature  of  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventists. 

The  statistical  reports  of  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventist  Church  showed  that  it  had  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1885  in  28  conferences  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  the  British, 
General  Southern,  and  Scandinavian  missions, 
186  ministers,  161  licentiates,  741  churches, 
and  20,547  members,  and  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  contributions  to  the  Systematic 


Benevolence  fund  was  $122,641.  These  re- 
turns show  increase  from  the  previous  year  of 
10  ministers,  6  licentiates,  36  churches,  1,845 
members,  and  $17,098  of  contributions.  Of 
members  outside  of  the  United  States.  127 
were  in  Canada,  and  68  in  the  British  and  142 
in  the  Scandinavian  missions,  while  245  mem- 
bers were  enrolled  in  the  General  Southern 
mission  within  the  United  States.  The  num- 
bers include  only  those  who  are  enrolled  as 
members  of  organized  churches.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  least  one  fourth  as 
many  more  who,  from  their  isolated  situation 
or  other  causes,  are  not  yet  connected  with 
any  churches,  and  that,  if  these  were  included, 
the  whole  number  of  Seventh-Day  Adventists 
would  be  about  26,000.  The  Inteiiiational 
Tract  and  Missionary  Society  reported  that  its 
receipts  had  been,  including  a  balance  from 
the  previous  year,  $5,892,  and  its  expenditures 
$5,849.  The  General  Sabbath-School  Associa- 
tion reported  receipts  to  the  General  Fund  of 
$184,  and  to  the  Publishing  Fund  of  $444.  The 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  Publishing  Association 
had  property  and  goods  valued  at  $154,580 
above  its  indebtedness,  and  returned  a  net 
profit  on  its  year's  business  of  $7,860.  It  pub- 
lishes a  general  denominational  newspaper ;  a 
youth's  paper;  a  hygienic  journal;  Danish, 
Swedish,  and  German  papers;  a  Sabbath-school 
paper,  and  a  paper  devoted  to  evangelistic 
work.  Its  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$61,785.  Other  publishing-houses  are  at  Oak- 
land, Cal.  (value  $100,000),  where  three  Jour- 
nals are  published;  Basel,  Switzerland  (value 
$25,000),  whence  are  issued  a  French,  a  Ger- 
man, an  Italian,  and  a  Roumanian  paper; 
Christiania,  Norway,  where  two  Danish  and 
two  Swedish  papers  are  printed;  Grimsby, 
England,  and  Sumarlide,  Victoria,  Australia. 

The  resources  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Educational  Society  were  returned  at  $46,822 
above  its  indebtedness.  The  principal  edu- 
cational institution  is  Battle  (Jreek  College, 
Mich.,  which  has  classical,  scientific,  English, 
biblical,  and  preparatory  departments.  Other 
institutions  are  South  Lancaster  Academy, 
Mass.,  ^having  academic,  biblical,  and  indus- 
trial departments,  and  Healdsburg  College, 
Cal.,  with  ^ye  departments.  Steps  have  been 
taken  toward  establishing  a  denominational 
educational  institution  in  Europe. 

The  Health  Reform  Institute  returned  a  net 
valuation  of  $186,841 ;  receipts  for  the  year  of 
$87,654,  and  a  year's  net  profit  of  $8,529.  It 
maintains  a  sanitanum,  or  health  institute,  at 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Another  health  institute 
is  situated  at  St.  Helena,  Cal. 

The  General  Conference  of  Seventh-Day 
Adventists  met  in  its  twenty-fourth  annual 
session  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Nov.  18,  1885. 
Mr.  George  I.  Butler  presided.  In  the  reports 
on  the  condition  of  the  denomination,  repre- 
sentations were  made  concerning  mission- 
ary or  evangelistic  work  in  various  parts  of 
the   United    States  and  Territories,  Canada, 
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Australia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Rnssia. 
The  qoestion  was  brought  up  of  what  attitude 
should  be  assumed  by  the  denomination  to- 
ward indictments  for  working  on  Sunday, 
which  were  beginning  to  be  numerous  in  some 
of  the  States.  Prosecutions  had  abeady  been 
carried  out  against  Seventh-Day  Adventists  in 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas  for  offenses  against 
the  State  laws  by  working  on  Sunday,  and  the 
cases  of  the  defendants  had  been  carried  up  on 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Courts  of  those  States. 
The  committee  to  which  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred made  a  long  report  upon  it,  setting  forth 
some  of  the  reasons  of  the  *^  Sabbath-keepers  " 
for  their  practice,  and  advice  in  the  matter, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Oonference.  Its 
principal  points  are:  1.  The  divine  com- 
mandment to  keep  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sab- 
bath is  obligatory,  and  allows  of  no  option. 
2.  It  is  not  only  a  most  solemn  duty  to  obey 
the  precept  of  the  law,  but  the  God-given 
right  is  also  claimed  of  ei^oying  the  permission 
contained  in  the  law,  and  the  right  of  any  gov- 
ernment to  take  it  away  is  denied.  This  per- 
mission is  to  work  six  days  in  the  week.  8. 
When  laws  are  enacted  which  take  away  the 
rights  given  by  God,  and  which  are  used  to 
hinder  the  keeping  of  his  law,  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  is  given  to  obey  him  and 
keep  his  commandments,  even  at  the  expense 
of  suffering  the  penalties  of  human  enact- 
ments. 4.  The  dictum  of  the  courts  that  the 
law  forbidding  all  labor  on  Sunday  is  no  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  any,  is  denied,  for 
it  would  compel  ** Sabbath-keepers"  to  rest 
two  days  of  the  week.  6.  Evidence  was  pre- 
sented in  support  of  the  assertion  that  the 
arrests  were  acts  of  persecution.  In  view  of 
the  considerations  presented,  brethren  were 
advised  to  ^^  continue,  in  a  peaceable  and  qniet 
manner,  to  obey  God  in  keeping  the  seventh 
day,"  and  to  exercise  their  natural  and  relig- 
ious right  to  work  six  days;  in  case  of  prose- 
cution, to  secure  the  best  and  most  upright 
counsel ;  if  convicted,  to  take  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Oourt  of  the  State ;  if  the  conviction 
is  affirmed  then,  to  avoid  paying  fiues,  if  pos- 
sible, and  suffer  imprisonment  instead;  and, 
the  adverse  decision  having  been  established, 
to  contest  no  more  cases,  but  let  them  go  by 
default,  and  suffer  the  consequences. 

On  the  question,  "If  a  contractor  sublets 
a  part  of  his  work,  and  the  sub-contractor  does 
work  upon  the  Sabbath,  is  the  contractor  re- 
sponsible ?  "  the  Oonference,  after  considering 
in  detail  the  difficulties  presented  under  such 
conditions,  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  strict- 
ly conscientious  regard  for  the  Sabbath  on  the 
part  of  the  contractor  would  guard  him  from 
making  a  contract  which  would  wound  his 
conscience,  or  give  the  world  occasion  to  re- 
proach him. 

The  Oonference  declared  that  it  was  neither 
consistent  nor  expedient  to  receive  into  the 
churches  persons  who  hold  to  trine-immersion, 
and  directed  a  work  on  the  subject  to  be  pre- 


pared in  the  German  language.  A  plan  was 
adopted  for  calHng  attention  to  camp-meetings 
wherever  they  are  held,  by  advertising,  hand- 
•  bills,  and  the  circulation  of  papers  and  cards 
of  invitation.  For  the  purpose  of  training 
evangelistic  laborers,  it  was  recommended  that 
every  conference,  having  within  its  boundaries 
cities  of  sufficient  size  to  make  such  a  step  de- 
sirable, should  establish  at  least  one  mission 
where  candidates  may  be  taught  in  connection 
with  actual  work.  It  was  also  advised  that 
each  of  the  missions  should  have  connected 
with  it  a  man  and  his  wife.  Stress  was  laid, 
in  resolutions  and  reports,  on  the  importance 
of  ministers  making  their  labors  more  of  an 
educational  character  than  of  merely  sermon- 
izing, and  of  their  becoming  thoroughly  in- 
formed. The  jurisdiction  of  local  elders  was 
defined  to  be  limited  to  the  church  which 
elects  them,  or,  as  the  only  extension  allowable, 
to  a  church  to  which  the  elder  may  be  sent, 
under  special  circumstances,  by  the  Oonference 
committee.  Steps  were  taken  with  reference 
to  having  prepared  a  special  history  of  the 
missions  of  the  denomination.  Appropriations 
were  made  of  $16,000  for  the  Oentral  Euro- 
pean mission,  $15,000  for  the  Scandinavian 
mission,  $5,000  for  the  English  mission,  $5,000 
for  the  Australian  mission,  $10,000  for  the  In- 
ternational Tract  Society,  and  $10,000  for  the 
support  of  city  missions. 

AFGHAinSTAII,  a  monarchy  in  Oentral  Asia. 
The  ruler,  called  the  Ameer,  is  Abdnrrahman 
Ehan,  who  resides  in  Oabul.  He  was  placed 
on  the  throne  under  British  protection,  and  is 
bound  by  treaty  to  follow  British  advice  in  his 
foreign  relations,  and  the  British  Government 
is  under  a  treaty  obligation  to  aid  him  in  repel- 
ling unprovoked  aggression  on  his  dominions. 
He  receives  a  subsidy  of  a  lac  of  rupees  per 
month  from  the  Indian  Government.  The  Af- 
ghan tribes  inhabit  the  mountainous  region 
forming  the  valleys  of  the  Oabul,  Helmund, 
and  Argandab  rivers,  and  lying  between  the 
Hindoo-Koosh  and  Kohi  Baba  ranges  on  the 
northwest  and  the  Soliman  Mountains  on  the 
southeast.  The  Ameer  rules  also,  as  conquered 
provinces,  the  district  of  Herat,  peopled  mostly 
by  a  Persian  race,  and  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Hindoo-Koosh,  as  far  as  the  Oxus  river,  which 
are  inhabited  by  Tadjiks,  Uzbecks,  and  semi- 
nomadic  Turkomans. 

Franller  €oiihM«ii« — ^The  British  and  Russian 
Governments  appointed  a  mixed  commission  to 
demarkate  the  northeast  boundary  of  Afghan- 
istan separating  that  country  from  the  newly 
annexed  Turkoman  districts  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
from  the  Heri  Rud  to  the  Oxus  or  Amu  Dar- 
ya river.  The  chief  commissioner  represent- 
ing the  British  Government  was  Sir  West 
Ridgeway,  and  on  the  Russian  side  M.  Lessar. 
They  began  their  labors  in  the  autumn  of  1885, 
and  continued  them  until  obliged  to  go  into 
winter  quarters.  On  March  12  they  contin- 
ued the  survey;  but  the  demarkation  was 
soon  stopped,  to  await  the  decision  of  their  re- 
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roective  GovemineDts  on  claims  advanced  by 
the  Rossian  commissioner  which  the  British 
commiasioner  refused  to  allow.  Thej  then  de- 
cided to  proceed  with  the  work,  reserving  donbt- 
fal  points  for  the  authorities  at  home  to  decide 
later.  At  Khoja  Saleh  there  was  a  dispute 
aboat  60  square  miles  of  territory,  which  was 
referred  to  the  home  authorities.  The  Rus- 
sians claimed  that  the  post  of  that  name  men- 
tioned in  the  agreement  of  1878  was  situated 
twelve  miles  from  the  frontier  line  that  is  now 
locally  recognized.  The  boundary  commission- 
ers were  recalled  before  a  decision  was  reached. 
Of  9,000  square  miles  that  were  in  dispute 
when  the  commissioners  began  their  work, 
7,000  were  conceded  to  Russia  and  2,000  con- 
firmed to  the  Ameer,  but  the  latter  comprised 
most  of  the  fertile  and  valuable  territory. 

The  boundary-line  between  Hauz-i-Ehan  and 
Mamchak,  as  defined  in  the  protocol  signed  by 
the  British  and  Russian  delimitation  commis- 
noners,  runs  in  almost  a  straight  line  from 
Hauz-i-Khan  to  a  point  four  versts  north  of 
Robat-i-Eushan,  thence  in  the  direction  of 
Maruchak  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  a  little 
southward  of  the  month  of  tbe  Great  Pend- 
jaryk,  and  then  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Mur- 
ghab  to  within  three  versts  of  Maruchak,  where 
it  crosses  over  to  the  other  bank.  Sir  West 
Ridge  way,  the  British  commissioner,  after  visit- 
ing Ishak  Khan  and  conferring  with  the  Ameer 
at  Oabnl,  returned  to  India  in  October. 

He  Biarian  idvaaee.— The  events  of  1885,  es- 
pecially the  collision  at  Penjdeh  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  British  in  Afghanistan  by 
torning  the  hatred  and  dread  with  which  the 
English  were  fonnerly  regarded  against  the 
Russians  and  leading  the  Albans  cordially  to 
accept  the  British  alliance.  The  fortification 
and  arming  of  Herat  by  the  English  was  grate- 
fully accepted  by  the  people  of  that  city,  as 
well  as  by  the  other  Afghans.  The  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Aij^hanistan  willingly  agreed 
to  the  building  of  the  railroad  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Oandahar.  The  line  has  been  laid  to 
Pishin,  the  Chodja  Pass  fortified,  and  the  Hel- 
mund  line  of  defense  effectually  established  by 
the  Indian  Government. 

Takluuk — While  the  boundary  commissioners 
were  engaged  in  marking  the  line  on  the  north- 
west from  the  Persian  frontier  to  the  Oxus, 
both  Russian  and  British  emissaries  were  busy 
in  raising  new  disputes  in  the  east,  where  the 
actual  limits  of  Afghan  and  Bokharan  rule  do 
not  follow  the  river  frontier  agreed  on  between 
Earl  Granville  and  Prince  Gortchakofl*  in  1872. 
Col.  Lockhart  was  sent  on  a  mission  of  obser- 
vation into  that  region,  where  Russian  agents 
were  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  direct  protection  of  the  Czar, 
as  a  security  against  the  conquests  prosecuted 
by  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  at  the  prompting 
of  the  English.  The  Indian  Government  pre- 
pared to  support  the  Ameer  in  an  expedition 
mto  Badakshan.  The  rulers  in  the  khanate 
of  Vakhan,  in  the  extreme  northeast  of  Afghan- 


istan, which  has  been  considered  as  a  depend- 
ency of  the  adjoining  khanate  of  Badakshan, 
were  induced  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Turkistan  offering  their  allegi- 
ance to  Russia  on  certain  conditions.  With  the 
possession  of  this  district  the  Russians  would 
have  the  Chinese  province  of  Eashgaria  at 
their  mercy,  and  would  threaten  Oabul.  They 
would  be  near  neighbors  of  India,  and  could 
spread  their  infiuence  among  the  wild,  uncon- 
quered  tribes  of  the  Himalayas,  who  are  acces- 
sible from  the  Pamir  and  from  Eashgaria.  The 
aim  of  the  Russian  military  policy  was  to  turn 
Herat,  after  compelling  the  English  to  guard 
the  approaches  in  that  quarter,  and  menace 
India  from  another  direction.  The  annexation 
of  southern  Bokhara  was  contemplated  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  the  railroad,  and 
it  was  rumored  that  the  Emir  was  to  be  com- 
pensated by  handing  over  to  him  the  dominions 
of  the  Ehan  of  Ehiva. 

The  Afghans  conquered  the  Ta^ik  khanate 
of  Badakshan  in  1870.  Abdurrahman  has  main- 
tained several  thousand  troops  at  fyzabad,  the 
capital,  and  smaller  garrisons  at  other  places, 
who  treat  the  people  with  cruelty,  and  have 
forced  the  inhabitants  of  many  towns  to  emi- 
pate  into  Bokhara.  This  province  is  therefore 
in  a  chronic  state  of  rebellion.  Shignan  and 
Vakhan,  small  khanates  in  the  Pamir,  have 
been  invaded  by  the  Afghans  under  the  present 
Ameer.  Shignan,  with  28,000  inhabitants,  lies 
within  the  sphere  of  Russian  infiuence  as  de- 
fined by  the  arrangement  of.  1878,  since  it  lies 
north  of  the  Murghab  river,  though  the  English 
have  discovered  a  second  Murghab  river  that 
would  bring  the  khanate  within  the  bounds  of 
Afghanistan.  That  Vakhan,  which  has  only 
about  2,000  inhabitants,  also  falls  to  Russia 
under  the  agreement  of  1878,  the  Russians  are 
prepared  to  contend.  With  the  possession  of 
the  Pamir  they  gain  access  to  the  passes  of 
Chitral.  The  Russians  have  won  in  principle 
the  ethnographical  frontier  that  they  sought  to 
establish  in  the  west.  When  they  seat  them- 
selves in  Bokhara  and,  without  reference  to  the 
river  boundary  agreed  upon,  endeavor  to  apply 
the  same  rule  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of 
Afghanistan,  there  will  be  a  numerous  popula- 
tion of  industrious  Uzbecks  and  Tadjiks,  rest- 
less under  the  tyranny  and  extortions  of  the 
Afghans,  eager  to  hand  over  to  them  a  country 
of  valuable  resources,  and  with  it  the  strategic 
command  of  Cabnl  and  the  Afghan  valleys. 

Eevctt  agafaut  the  Amttr* — In  October  the  An- 
daris  and  Tookhis,  the  two  sections  c>f  the  great 
Ghilzai  tribe,  with  a  portion  of  the  Hazara  tribe, 
jomed  by  the  robber-chief  Sadu,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  sons  of  the  WooUah  Muchki  Alum, 
revolted  against  the  Ameer^s  rule,  and  near  Muk- 
kur  attacked  and  dispersed  an  Afghan  regiment 
that  was  escorting  treasure  to  Cabul.  The  lat- 
ter, with  a  number  of  prisoners,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  The  rising  was  connected 
with  discontent  at  the  excessive  taxation  levied 
by  the  Afghan  Government.    The  Afghan  au- 
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thotities  annottnced  later  that  the  rising  had 
been  completely  soppreseed. 

IHe  Zh«b  ¥all«y  Minuiden. — Sidar  Shah  Jehan, 
of  Zhob,  with  Ms  principal  chiefs  and  maliks, 
arrived  at  Duki,  on  Jan.  17,  1886,  to  make  his 
submission  to  Sir  R.  Sandeman,  the  govemor- 
generaFs  agent,  thus  fulfilling  the  terms  of 
peace  made  with  the  Zhob  tribes  after  the  ex* 
pedition  of  1884. 

The  TraBflMspian  Railway.— The  narrow-gauge 
railroad  from  Michailovsk  to  Merv  is  1,835 
versts  in  length,  and  has  63  stations.  The  first 
610  versts,  from  Michailovsk  to  Artik,  crosses 
a  nearly  waterless  region  extending  to  Kizil 
Arvat.  From  Artik  to  the  Oxns  is  a  distance 
of  470  versts,  and  from  Tchichar^jui  on  the 
Oxua  to  Samarcand  860  versts.  The  road  runs 
for  the  most  part  through  a  sandy,  uncultivated 
country,  producing  no  fuel ;  but  aatcUki^  or  pe- 
troleum waste,  for  the  engines,  is  furnished  in 
sufficient  quantities  from  the  product  of  the 
Transcaspian  oiUwella  The  new  harbor,  op- 
posite the  island  of  Urzambada,  southwest  of 
Michailovsk,  which  is  to  be  the  depot  of  the 
railroad,  was  opened  on  May  22.  Gen.  An- 
uenkoff  had  returned  from  St.  Petersburg, 
where  on  April  18  he  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  imperial  ministry  for  the  extension  of  the 
line  through  Bokhara  to  Samarcand. 

Dtetirtanees  In  Bokhanu — The  compliance  of 
Abdul  Ahad,  the  new  Emir  of  Bokhara  toward 
Russia  in  regard  to  the  railroad  and  other 
matters  produced  much  discontent  among  his 
subjects,  and  a  revolt  was  led  by  his  brother, 
Abdul  Muinin  Khan,  the  Beg  of  Hissar,  who 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  eldest  brother, 
the  pretender,  at  Pesliawer.  The  latter,  Abdul 
Melik,  called  Kette  Tore,  or  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne,  who  is  under  British  protection,  threat- 
ens to  drive  his  brother,  the  Emir,  from  the 
throne  at  the  instance  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Indian  Government.  The  Emir  checked 
the  movement  in  Hissar  before  it  attained  for- 
midable dimensions,  and  transferred  Abdul 
Mumin  Khan  to  a  similar  post  at  Baison.  Far- 
ther east  a  revolt  of  the  Kiptchaks,  who  re- 
ceive secret  ud  from  Ohina,  disturbs  the  Rus- 
sian province  of  Ferghana,  formerly  the  khan- 
ate of  Khokand. 

iUBAMA.  Slate  GoTenuMiit— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Edward  A.  O'Neal,  Democrat;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  0.  0.  Langdon;  Treasurer, 
Frederick  H.  Smith;  Auditor,  Malcolm  O. 
Burke ;  Attorney- General,  Thomas  N.  McOlel- 
lan;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Solomon  Palmer;  Railroad  Commissioners, 
Henry  R.  Shorter,  Levi  W.  Lawler,  and  W.  0. 
Tunstall.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:  Chief- 
Justice,  George  W.  Stone ;  Associate  Justices, 
David  Olopton  and  H.  M.  Somerville. 

CmiditloB  ef  the  State.— The  Governor,  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  on  Nov.  10,  says: 
'*  During  the  past  two  years  the  State  has  been 
peculiarly  blest.  No  great  disaster  has  be- 
fallen its' people.    The  public  peace  has  every- 


where been  preserved.  The  laws  have  been 
faithfnlly  executed.  Life  has  been  secure  and 
property  has  been  protected.  The  cost  of 
government  has  been  lessened,  and  taxes  col- 
lected for  the  public  use  have  been  economi- 
oally  expended.  Favoring  seasons  have  given 
satisfactory  returns  to  the  labors  of  the  hus- 
bandman. Agricultural  prosperity  has  stimu- 
lated and  rewarded  commercial  and  manufact- 
uring enterprise.  Its  mineral  resources  have 
challenged  the  attention  of  the  world,  and 
eager  capital  from  remote  countries  hastens  to 
their  development." 

Ffauuieeg.— The  Legislature  of  1882-'8d  re- 
duced the  tax-rate  and  increased  the  appropria- 
tions. This  followed  the  defalcation  of  the 
State  Treasurer  for  about  $260,000.  The  im- 
mediate result  was  a  better  collection  of  taxes 
and  more  prompt  returns  to  the  treasury. 

The  treasury  balance,  Sept.  80,  1884,  was 
$224,832.  The  receipts  at  the  treasury  from 
all  sources  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 
1886,  were  $962,462.83,  and  the  disbursements 
from  it  were  $916,924.62,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$270,370.81,  of  which  $289,600.10  belonged 
to  the  general  fund  and  was  available  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  The  treasury  receipts  from 
all  sources  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1886, 
were  $888,724.33,  and  the  disbursements  for 
all  purposes  $818,866,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$340,727.94,  of  which  $71,278.86  were  special 
funds.  In  addition,  moneys  are  paid  direct  by 
the  county  collectors  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Education. 

In  1886  and  18S6  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
collected  from  the  people  (exclusive  of  county, 
city,  and  special  taxes),  in  one  form  or  another, 
on  property,  for  licenses  in  fees  and  on  polls, 
was  $2,692,673.91  (not  induing  $187,688.87 
received  at  the  treasury  from  other  sources 
than  taxes),  of  which  $934,076.12  was  received 
and  paid  out  in  the  counties,  and  did  not  come 
into  the  treasury. 

Since  1876  the  taxable  value  of  property  in 
the  State  has  been  as  follows :  1876,  $136,686,- 
792;  1877,  $130,709,138.67;  1878,  $126,773,- 
262.86;  1879,  $128,767,072.86;  1880,  $189,- 
077,328.22;  1881,  $162,920,115.14;  1882, 
$167,620,661.25;  1883,  $168,578,157;  1884, 
$167,124,594.49;  and  1886,  $172,628,933.82. 
The  bonded  indebtedness  of  tiie  State  is  now 
$9,193,900.  Of  this  $7,700,000  bears  interest 
at  4  per  cent.,  $539,000  at  6  per  cent.,  and 
$964,000  at  6  per  cent. 

DeM  SetlleMeiit.--The  settlement  of  the  old 
bonded  debt  of  the  State  under  the  act  of  Feb. 
26,  1876,  has  not  been  entirely  closed.  About 
$260,000  of  old  bonds,  convertible  into  new 
class  A  bonds,  and  about  $200,000  of  the  in- 
dorsed Alabama  and  Chattanooga  *  Railroad 
bonds  are  still  outstanding.  Under  the  act  of 
Feb.  26,  1876,  the  State  released  to  the  holders 
of  bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  Feb.  11,  1870, 
and  loaned  to  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga 
Railroad  Company,  in  satisfaction  of  all  liability 
thereon,  all  its  right  to  the  lands  and  other 
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property  mortgaged  to  it  hj  tbe  railroad  com- 
pany to  secure  the  bond  loan,  and  this  property 
was  conveyed  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bondholders.  This  trust  was  to  continue  until 
ICay  1,  1886.  On  that  day,  1,888  of  the  2,000 
bonds  bad  been  surrendered  to  tbe  State. 

PHbBe  SchMis.— The  report  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 
1885,  dated  Jan.  11, 1886,  sbows  a  total  scbool 
revenue  for  that  year  of  $511,540.05,  of  whicb 
$21,500  was  paid  to  the  normal  schools,  and 
the  balance  apportioned  among  the  colored 
flobools.  There  were  taught  during  the  year, 
8.647  schools  for  white  children,  and  1,744 
schools  for  colored  children.  Of  white  teach- 
ers there  were  8,665,  and  of  cdlored  teachers 
1,827.  The  total  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  5,892,  an  increase  of  210  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  teach- 
ers in  the  white  schools  was  $28.76,  and  of 
teachers  in  the  colored  schools  $22.78. 

On  the  2dd  of  April,  1884,  Congress  granted 
to  the  State  of  Alabama  46,080  acres  of  land 
for  the  benefit  of  the  university,  to  be  applied, 
60  far  as  necessary,  to  the  erection  of  build- 
ings and  to  the  restoration  of  the  library  and 
scientific  apparatus  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its  faculty  consists 
often  professors  and  five  assistants.  During 
the  present  ses^on  it  has  157  students. 

CmtMl — Relative  to  the  treatment  of  con- 
victs, the  Governor  says :  **  Prior  to  1882  little 
was  known  of  the  treatment  and  condition  of 
ocnvicts  to  the  penitentiary.  It  was  known 
that  from  the  time  of  its  organization  the  peni- 
tentiary had  been  a  source  of  trouble,  solici- 
tude, and  expense.  Whether  the  convicts  had 
been  worked  by  the  State  under  a  warden,  or 
oontrolled  by  others  under  lessees,  the  finan- 
cial results  were  always  the  same,  though  there 
had  been  some  improvements  in  this  respect  of 
later  years,  and  since  1878  they  had  been  self- 
sustaining.  Of  the  convicts  there  was  a  uni- 
form report  of  kind,  considerate,  and  humane 
treatment,  and  uniform  tables  of  an  appalling 
mortality,  and  nothing  more.  It  was  not  until 
four  years  ago  that  an  official  report  informed 
the  Governor  and  public  that  the  convict- 
camps  were  unfit  for  use.  The  Legislature 
promptly  passed  the  act  of  Feb.  22,  1883,  'to 
regulate  the  hiring  and  treatment  of  State  and 
county  convicts,^  under  which  much  was  ac- 
complished. The  act  of  Feb.  17,  1885,  which 
made  some  rndical  changes  in  the  convict  sys- 
tem and  in  the  manner  of  the  State's  superin- 
tendence of  convict- labor,  was  a  well-consid- 
ered efibrt  in  the  direction  of  the  humane  ends 
of  adequate  punishment  for  crime.  This  pro- 
vided for  effective  inspection,  and  armed  the 
authorities  with  power  to  enforce  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
State  and  of  the  convicts.'*  A  comparison  of 
the  death-rate  of  a  few  years  last  past  with 
that  of  a  few  previous  years  will  make  plain 
the  progreas  toward  a  just  and  proper  treat- 


ment of  convicts.  In  1867,  of  each  hundred 
convicts,  18  died ;  in  1868, 181 ;  in  1869, 17 ;  in 
1870,  41,  and  in  1871,  14.  In  1882,  of  each 
hundred  convicts,  6 died;  in  1888,  7;  in  1884, 
5;  in  1885,  6;  and  in  1886,  2i.  In  the  bien- 
nial period  ending  Sept.  80  last,  there  were 
sent  to  hard  labor  for  the  counties  8,088  con- 
victs, of  whom  during  that  time  2,017  were 
discharged,  and  100  died,  leaving  904  under- 
going sentence. 

The  Deaf  and  Dmb  aad  tiw  BUbmL— During  the 
two  years  ending  Sept.  80  last  118  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  Blind  at  Talladega,  of  whom  76 
were  deaf  and  dumb  and  42  were  blind,  68  be- 
ing males  and  50  females.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  there  were  in  attendance  51  deaf  and 
dumb  and  82  blind  pupils,  of  whom  50  were 
males  and  88  were  females.  The  last  Legidar 
ture  appropriated  $2,000  for  repairing  the 
buildings  of  the  institution.  The  annual  apr 
propriation  for  the  institution  is  $18,000,  which 
IS  used  for  salaries  and  for  current  expenses. 

lifliM* — On  Sept.  SO,  1884,  there  were  in  the 
Alabama  Insane  Hospital  680  patients,  of  whom 
809  were  men  and  321  were  women.  To  the 
30  th  of  September,  1886,  there  had  been  received 
447  additional  patients,  and  844  had  been  dis^ 
charged,  leaving,  at  the  latter  date,  788  under 
treatment.  In  1885  the  daily  average  number 
of  patients  was  660,  and  in  1886  it  was  722. 
Of  tbe  844  patients  discharged  189  were  re- 
stored, 87  were  sufficiently  improved  to  be 
kept  at  home,  and  82  were  unimproved.  Of 
those  in  the  hospital  Sept.  30  last,  850  were 
men  and  883  were  women.  There  were  88 
paying  patients  and  695  indigent.  Ninety  of 
the  patients  were  n^oes. 

LMil  Legldatl«B« — ^Relative  to  local  legisla- 
tion, the  Governor  expresses  the  following 
views:  ^^The  evils  of  local  legislation  have 
long  been  recognized  and  felt;  and  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1875  put  in  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State  a  provision  intended 
to  mitigate  them.  In  commending  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  people  the  Constitution  of  that 
year,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  convention, 
and  speaking  for  it,  said,  *  All  power  to  enact 
local  or  special  laws  for  the  benefit  of  individ- 
uals or  corporations  is  prohibited,  and  the 
people  are  thereby  protected  against  the  heavy 
expense  of  legislation  in  which  they  have  in- 
terest.' This  prohibition  is  so  constructed 
that  it  does  not  prohibit,  and  the  evils  it  was 
intended  to  diminish  are  increasing.  In  the 
pamphlet  acts  of  the  last  session,  there  are  194 
pages  of  general  laws  and  687  pages  of  local 
laws,  many  of  the  latter  clearly  in  conflict  with 
the  intent  of  the  Constitution.'' 

PolttlcaL— The  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  in  Montgomery  on  the  9th  of  June,  and 
nominated  the  following  ticket :  for  Governor, 
Thomas  Sejiiy ;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  0. 
Langdon;  treasurer,  Fred  H.  Smith;  Attor- 
ney-General, Thomas  N.  McClellan  ;  Auditor, 
Malcolm  C.  Burke ;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
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tion,  Solomon  Palmer ;  Chief -Justice  of  Su- 
preme Coart,  George  W.  Stone ;  Associate 
Justices,  H.  M.  Somerville  and  David  Olopton. 
On  the  2d  of  August  this  ticket  was  elected. 
With  one  county  missing,  the  vote  for  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  was  as  follows:  Demo- 
cratic, 144,857 ;  Republican,  28,688 ;  Prohibi- 
tion, 636.  For  Chief- Justice,  the  Democratic 
vote  was  146,298;  Republican,  86,867.  The 
constitutional  amendment  relative  to  roads 
was  voted  down.  A  m^gority  of  the  votes 
oast  on  the  Birmingham  amendment  were  in 
the  affirmative,  but,  the  vote  being  small,  the 
ratification  of  the  amendment  is  doubtful. 
The  Legislature  is  almost  wholly  Democratic. 
On  the  2d  of  November,  eight  Democratic 
Congressmen  were  elected.  The  Legislature 
met  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  was  in  ses- 
sion at  the  close  of  the  year. 

CMfedente  MMUMit— On  April  29,  the 
foundation  of  a  monument  to  the  Confederate 
soldiers  of  Alabama  who  died  in  arms  for  the 
Confederate  cause  was  laid  on  the  grounds  of 
the  State  Capitol  in  Montgomery  by  Jefferson 
Davis.  Of  this  the  Governor  says :  "  It  is  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  the  names  and  memories 
of  all  Alabamiaus  who  died  in  defense  of  the 
cause  they  believed  to  be  just;  and  every 
county,  city,  town,  and  village  in  our  State  is 
interested  in  the  early  erection  of  this  monu- 
ment to  commemorate  the  patriotism  of  those 
whose  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  were 
illustrated  by  their  death  upon  the  battle-field. 
.  .  .  They  did  all  that  men  could  do,  and  the 
proudest  epitaph  that  can  be  written  upon 
their  monument  is,  ^  They  died  in  defense  of 
their  country.' " 

iLASKA*    See  UNrrEO  States. 

ALBlinr.  Bt-MteuUd  Celebration  of  1886.- The 
city  of  Albany  celebrated  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  its  charter  on 
July  22,  1886.  The  claim  had  been  made  by 
many  of  its  citizens  that  no  American  city,  save 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  had  a  charter  of  so 
great  an  age;  but  a  careful  review  of  the  old 
Dutch  records  sustained  the  counter-claim  that 
New  York  city  had  a  charter  older  than  that 
of  Albany  by  several  months.  The  Albanians, 
therefore,  gracefully  yielded  priority,  and  cele- 
brated their  anniversary  in  a  manner  that  ap- 
pealed more  particularly  to  their  local  pride. 
A  brief  glance  at  the  salient  points  in  the  ca- 
reer of  the  city  will  make  clearer  an  outline  of 
the  celebration  itself.  The  first  settlement  of 
Albany  was  at  Fort  Na«>8au,  on  what  is  now 
called  "  Castle  Island,"  just  below  the  city. 
The  date  usually  conceded  is  1615,  or  six  years 
after  Hendrick  Hudson  ascended  the  river  in 
the  "Half-Moon."  The  high  water  drove  the 
fort  to  the  mainland,  and  another  was  sub- 
stituted for  it  in  1628.  The  new  structure, 
known  as  Fort  Orange,  stood  near  what  is  now 
Steamboat  Square.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  land  surrounding  the  outlying 
village,  called  Beverwyck,  was  included  in  the 
original  purchase  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  part- 


ners from  the  Indians.  The  matter  was  in 
doubt  for  many  years,  and  the  uncertainty  led 
to  a  dispute  of  the  Patroon's  claim  by  the 
people  of  Beverwyck.  Their  cause  was  assumed 
by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governor  of  the  colony, 
who  came  from  New  York  to  fire  cannon-balls 
all  about  the  fort  in  defiance  of  the  Patroon 
and  his  agent,  Van  Slechtenhorst.  The  Dutch 
soon  (1664)  lost  the  colony  to  the  English, 
and  Beverwyck  was  thenceforth  called  Alba- 
ny, after  the  Scotch  title  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterward  James  IT.  The  Patroon  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  his  right  to  Beverwyck 
in  advance  of  the  conquest.  A  compromise 
was  effected  by  granting  a  city  charter,  leav- 
ing the  exact*  time  of  settlement  to  a  future 
date,  and  resulting  finally  in  a  settlement  of 
the  Patroon^s  claim  for  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  It  was  also  thought  best  to  ask  and 
to  grant  a  city  charter,  because  the  "  Charter  of 
Liberties  "  had  been  recently  put  forth  by  the 
new  General  Assembly  of  the  province,  and 
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also  because  the  people  of  Albany  had  erected 
at  their  own  expense  a  meeting-house,  a  watch- 
house,  and  a  town-house.  Therefore,  in  the 
early  months  of  1686,  Thomas  Dongan,  Lieu- 
tenant and  Governor  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  sent  greeting  **  to  all  persons  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come  or  in  anywise  con- 
cern," relative  to  the  chartering  of  the  city  of 
Albany.  The  new  document  was  received  by 
three  prominent  citizens  of  Albany,  who  went 
to  New  York  city  on  that  errand.  They  were 
Major  Peter  Schuyler,  Robert  Livingston,  and 
Dirck  Wessels  Ten  Broeck.  The  following 
appears  upon  the  records  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  justices  of  the  peace  thereafter :  ^^  Id 
nomine  Domino  Jesu  Christi,  amen.  Att  a 
meeting  of  ye  Justices  of  ye  Peace  for  ye 
County  of  Albany,  ye  26th  day  of  July,  a.  d.^ 
1686,  Pieter  Schuyler,  Gent,  and  Robt.  Liv- 
ingston, Gentn,  who  were  commissionated  by 
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ye  Towne  of  Albanie  to  goe  to  New  Yorke  and 
Procure  ye  Charter  for  tliis  Citty,  wh.  was 
agreed  upon  between  ye  Magistrates  and  ye 
Rigbt  hon  Ool.  Tho.  Dongan,  Govr.  Genii., 
who  accordingly  have  brought  the  same  along 
with  tiiem,  and  was  Published  with  all  ye  joy 
and  Acclamations  Imagineable,  and  ye  said  Two 
Gentn.  Receivd  ye  Thanks  of  ye  Ma^strates 
and  Burgesses  for  there  Diligence  and  Care  in 
obtaining  ye  same.'* 

The  charter  was  engrossed  on  July  0,  1686, 
and  given  to  the  city  on  July  22  following.  Not- 
withstanding it  has  been  handed  down  from 
dtj  father  to  city  father  for  two  centuries, 
the  writing  is  still  plainly  legible  on  aJl  but 
one  sheet,  and  in  that  it  has  suffered  more 
from  constant  handling  than  from  the  ravages 
of  time.  The  charter  is  written  on  one  side  of 
nine  large  sheets  of  parchment,  knotted  to- 
gether with  what  was  originally  red  or  blue 
tape  or  cord.  The  sheets  are  twenty-four 
inches  broad  by  twenty-two  inches  in  length, 
and  retain  their  original  stiffness,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  top  sheet,  which  is  the  last  one, 
as  it  contains  the  signature  and  seal  of  Thomas 
Dongan,  the  Governor.  Dongan's  name  is  par- 
ticularly plain,  and  as  written  stretches  one 
half  of  the  length  of  the  sheet  down  at  the  bot- 
tom. A  knot  of  red  and  blue  tape  in  the  shape 
of  a  diamond  separates  the  Christian  name 
from  the  surname,  and  from  the  knot  depends 
Qov,  Dongan^s  great  seal,  which  was  originally 
contained  in  a  thin  silver  box.  The  cover  of 
the  box  is  missing,  but  the  other  half  remains. 
The  seal  looks  as  if  it  were  made  of  cement, 
and  it  is  attached  to  the  cord  by  sealing-wax. 
The  same  defdgn  is  stamped  upon  the  face  of 
the  seal,  bat  it  is  only  family  distinguishable. 
On  one  comer  of  the  last  sheet  is  this  writ- 
ing :  "  Recorded  in  the  Secretary's  OflBce,  Prov- 
ince of  New  York,  Book  of  Patents  440  to 
470.  J.  8.  Sprague,  Secretary."  The  nine 
large  sheets  are  yellow  with  age  and  dingy ; 
bnt  the  engrossing  shows  that  it  was  done  by  a 
skilled  penman. 

According  to  the  charter,  the  mayor  had  the 
authority  to  give  and  grant  licenses  annually, 
under  the  seal  of  the  city,  **to  all  tavern-keep- 
ers, innkeepers,  victualers,  and  all  public  sell- 
ers of  wine,  strong  water,  cider,  beer,  or  any 
other  sort  of  liquor."  The  mayor  was  also 
clerk  of  the  market  and  coroner.  As  clerk, 
he,  ''and  no  other  person  or  persons,"  had 
''  the  assize  or  assay  of  bread,  wine,  beer,  wood, 
and  other  things  to  the  office  of  clerk  belong- 
ing or  concerning."  The  penalty  for  refusing 
to  hold  and  execute  the  office  of  mayor  was  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  £20 ;  for  refusing  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office,  an  alderman  was 
fined  £10,  current  money;  and  the  chamber- 
lain, assistant,  or  sheriff,  £5  of  like  money. 
Other  forfeitures  were  provided  for  the  minor 
offices.  The  right  was  given  the  citizens  of 
Albany  to  **all  waste  and  unoccupied  lands 
lying  within  the  limits  of  said  city,"  together 
with  the  royalties  of  fishing,  fowling,  hawking, 


mines,  and  minerals,  and  all  other  privOeges  be- 
longing to  and  pertaining  to  said  city,  sold  and 
silver  mines  excepted,  likewise  including  the 
honorable  purchase  from  the  Indians  of  aJl 
lands  that  might  be  required  for  the  city's  wel- 
fare. All  laws  enacted  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil were  limited  to  one  year  only,  unless  con- 
firmed by  the  Governor  for  a  longer  period,  ex- 
ception alone  being  made  of  the  laws  regulating 
Indian  trade.  The  penalty  for  illegal  trading 
with  the  Indians  was  the  imposition  of  a  fine 
not  exceeding  £20.  The  City  Court  was  or- 
dered to  convene  on  the  Tuesday  of  each  alter- 
nate week  throughout  the  year.  All  grants 
given  during  the  previous  twenty  years  were 
secured  under  the  charter,  and  also  all  privi- 
leges heretofore  enjoyed,  provided  they  were 
not  inconsistent  with  or  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  of  England.  The  Common 
Council  should  take  special  charge  of  all  lands 
granted  to  the  city  by  citizens  for  charitable  or 
religious  purposes,  so  that  no  construction 
should  be  made  thereon  other  than  that  which 
might  tend  most  to  advance  religion,  justice, 
and  the  public  good.  Power  was  granted  the 
mayor  to  issue  papers  of  naturalization  to  those 
qafdified  to  receive  and  desiring  them.  This 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  no  persons 
other  than  free  citizens  could  use  any  art  or 
trade  mystery,  or  manual  occupation,  within 
the  city  limits,  saving  at  the  time  of  fairs  and 
during  the  continuance  of  such  fairs  only. 

The  changes  in  the  original  charter  have  not 
been  frequent;  but  the  rights  of  the  people 
have  been  steadily  maintained.  The  name  of 
the  corporation  is  no  longer  "  The  Mayor,  Al- 
dermen, and  Commonalty,"  but  "  The  City  of 
Albany."  The  latest  charter  was  granted  in 
1888.  Under  its  provisions  the  nominations 
of  the  mayor  must  be  confirmed  or  rejected  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  to  which 
they  are  sent  or  at  the  next  regular  meeting, 
or  they  will  stand  confirmed,  tlie  mayor,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  send  in  nominations  as 
soon  as  terms  expire  or  vacancies  occur. 
Hence  dead-locks  are  impossible,  and  no  politi- 
cal favorites  of  either  the  mayor  or  the  Com- 
mon Council  can  be  kept  in  place  by  trickery. 
The  Council  is  not  allowed  to  audit  its  own 
bills.  The  different  heads  of  departments  are 
made  more  responsible  for  their  acts,  and  the 
people  are  kept  informed  of  what  is  going  on 
by  monthly  statements.  Best  of  all,  the  mayor 
holds  his  office  for  two  years,  and  he  is  ineli^- 
ble  until  another  term  shall  have  intervened. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  municipality  in  the  coun- 
try have  the  lessons  of  two  hundred  years  been 
observed  to  so  great  advantage  as  in  the  city  of 
Albany. 

The  Hudson  river  was  the  official  eastern 
boundary  of  the  new  city  of  1686.  The  south- 
em  boundary  extended  from  the  northern  end 
of  Martin  Gerrison's  Island  for  fifteen  English 
miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  to  a  certain 
kill  or  creek  called  Sandkill.  The  northern 
line  extended  from  a  post  erected  by  Gov 
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Stayvesant  near  the  Hndsoa  river,  fifteen  miles 
westward.  The  western  boundary  completed 
the  parallelogram  by  connecting  the  western 
extremities  of  the  north  and  soath  lines.  The 
popalatioD  in  1689  was  2,016 ;  bat  this  includ- 
ed the  whole  area  of  Albany  county,  which 
extended  from  Poughkeepsie  to  Canada,  and 
from  Connecticut  river  to  the  heart  of  the  Mo- 
hawk country. 

The  first  mayor,  Peter  Schuyler,  had  suc- 
cessive administrations  that  extended  from 
1686  to  1694.  In  1709  Peter  Schuyler,  then  a 
prominent  man  in  the  province  of  New  York 
also,  was  sent  to  England  with  a  deputation  of 
four  Indian  kings,  and  was  received  at  the 
Encrlish  court  by  Queen  Anne.  The  presence 
of  four  kings  was -so  extraordinary  an  event  in 
London  as  to  attract  attention,  and  the  ^'  Tat- 
tler "  and  the  '*  Spectator,"  of  Steele  and  Ad- 
dison, gave  entertaining  accounts  of  their  pres- 
entation at  court.  At 
the  Queen^s  request,  en- 
gravings of  the  four  In- 
dian kings,  in  national 
costume,  in  aqtca  tinta^ 
were  taken,  copies  of 
which  were  purchased 
for  the  State  Library  a 
few  years  ago.  At  the 
same  time,  a  full-length  j^^ 
portrait  of  Peter  Schuy-  '^^  ^ 
ler  was  taken,  accord- 
ing to  report,  by  the 
great  artist  Van  Dyck, 
and  presented  to  Schuy- 
ler by  the  Qaeen.  The 
artist,  however,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller.  The 
portrait  is  of  full  length 
and  of  large  dimensions, 
the  costume  of  the  day,  and  is  executed  in  the 
best  style  of  the  times.  Whether  it  be  a  genu- 
ine Van  Dyck  or  not,  it  has  genuine  artistic 
value.  On  hia  return,  Schuyler  brought  the 
portrait  with  him,  and  ever  since  it  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Schuyler  family. 

Albany  has  often  been  called  the  birth- 
place of  the  American  Union.  Here,  in  the 
old  Stadt-Huis,  was  held  the  great  convention 
of  1764,  by  the  advice  and  with  the  sympathy 
of  the  English  Government.  Seven  of  the 
colonies  sent  the  twenty-five  delegates  that 
were  present,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Sir  William 
Johnson,  John  Penn,  and  Stephen  Hopkins 
being  amongx  the  number.  New  Jersey  sym- 
pathized, but  did  not  send  delegates;  while 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  wished  to  be  count- 
ed as  present,  although  they  had  no  delegates. 
The  Indians,  and  especially  the  Mohawks,  un- 
der their  sachem  Hendrick,  were  loaded  with 
presents,  and  swore  so  hard  to  serve  the  King 
that  the  Americans,  twenty  years  later,  had 
reason  to  regret  that  part  of  the  performance. 
After  several  plans  of  union  had  been  debated 
and  rejected,  Franklin  proposed  a  union  of  the 
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colonies  of  MajBsachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  The 
plan  was  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  sev- 
eral colonies,  and  the  American  Union  was  the 
result  a  few  years  later. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Conti- 
nental army  made  its  headquarters  in  Albany. 
Schuyler,  Clinton,  Montgomery,  and  Lafayette 
had  their  personal  headquarters  in  the  city. 
The  residence  of  Gen.  Schuyler,  just  outside 
the  stockade,  was  the  scene  of  an  attempted 
capture  by  British  and  Indians  in  1781 ;  but  the 
general  and  his  family  escaped.  In  this  resi- 
dence a  daughter  of  Gen.  Schuyler  married 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  1780,  and  a  later  own- 
er, known  as  the  widow  Mcintosh,  here  mar- 
ried ex- President  Fillmore  in  1858. 

After  New  York  became  a  State  of  the 
American  Union,  the  L^islature  was  migra- 
tory for  many  years,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie, 
Kingston,  and  New  York  having  about  an 
equal  division  of  the  honors.  Albany  was 
made  the  permanent  capital  in  1797,  and  the 
old  State-house  in  Broadway  was  occupied  for 
several  years.  Then  the  old  Capitol  was  occu- 
pied for  seventy  years,  and  finally  the  new 
Capitol  in  1879.  When  Albany  became  the 
political  capital,  the  city  and  county  still  held 
fast  to  the  Federalists. 

To  group  the  foregoing,  and  many  other  in- 
teresting incidents  of  history,  and  to  celebrate 
them  in  a  worthy  manner,  was  the  work  of  the 
Citizens'  Bi-Centennial  Committee  of  Twenty- 
five.  The  celebration  opened  on  Sunday,  July 
18,  and  closed  on  Thursday,  July  22.  On  Sun- 
day representative  churches  were  selected,  and 
in  them  were  held  appropriate  historical  serv- 
ices. Early  on  Monday  morning  the  old  north 
gate  of  the  city,  at  the  intersection  of  Steuben 
Street  and  Broadway,  and  the  old  south  gate, 
at  the  intersection  of  Hudson  Avenue  and 
Broadway,  were  opened  with  quaint  cere- 
monies by  the  mayor  and  city  officers,  a  band 
of  Iroquois  from  Caughnawaga  chanting  one 
of  their  songs  of  welcome.  Then  followed, 
through  the  day  and  evening,  musical  and  lit- 
erary exercises  by  the  children  of  the  public 
schools,  canoe  races  along  the  river,  the  un- 
covering of  historical  tablets,  a  parade  of 
manufacturers,  builders,  and  trades  organiza- 
tions, a  grand  concert  by  school-children,  and 
a  band  concert,  with  fireworks  in  Washington 
Park.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  day,  and  one 
of  permanent  interest  to  Albany,  was  the  un- 
covering of  the  historical  tablets  of  bronze. 
Some  of  them  are  worth  quoting :  "  On  this 
ground  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  ratified  in  1788";  **  Here  Gen.  Washing- 
ton was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  in  1782-'83";  "Van  Rensselaer  manor- 
house,  residence  of  the  Patroons,  and  site  of 
the  first  manor-house  " ;  "  Upon  this  site  stood 
the  house  occupied  by,  and  wherein  died,  An- 
neke  Jans  Bogardus,  1668,  the  former  owner 
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of  Trinity  Choroh  property,  N.  Y.";  *'The 
Sobayler  maDsion,  erected  by  Qen.  Bradstreet 
in  1762.  Washington,  Franklin,  Gates,  Ro- 
ehambean,  Lafayette,  and  most  of  the  great 
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men  of  that  time  were  entertained  here — Gens. 
Burjiroyne  and  Reidesel  as  guests,  though  pris- 
oners of  war,  1777.  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Elizabeth  Schuyler  married  here  in  1780"; 
**The  oldest  building  in  Albany,  built  1667, 
birthplace  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,"  etc.  Other 
tablets  mark  the  old  forts  and  the  gates  in  the 
stockades,  and  still  others  (there  being  about 
forty  in  all)  locate  the  first  churches  and 
school -houses,  and  show  the  changes  in  the 
names  of  the  streets. 

Tuesday  was  devoted  to  a  parade  of  all  na- 
tions, trial-heats  of  the  annual  regatta  of  the 
National  Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen, 
Scottish  (Tames,  musical  and  literary  exercises 
by  colored  citizens,  and  an  illuminated  parade 
of  Odd- Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  other 
fraternal  organizations.  On  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  civic  parade  filled  the  streets.  The 
final  races  of  the  oarsmen  were  completed  in 
the  afternoon.  The  evening  witnessed  a  grand 
historical  pageant  that  had  been  prepared  with 
much  care,  after  the  manner  of  Mardi-Gras 
festivities.  There  were  sixteen  *•  floats,"  or 
emblems,  each  being  drawn  in  procession 
through  the, streets,  and  lighted  by  colored 
fires.  The  subjects  were  these :  The  armorial 
benringfl  of  the  city ;  the  Spirit  of  Discovery ; 
the  Northmen;  the  landing  of  Columbus; 
Fort  Orange  in  1 624 ;  Rensselaerwyck  in  1 680 ; 
a  legend  of  the  Oatskills ;  Charter  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  1664;  Dongan  Charter,  1686;  Sum- 
mer Evening  in  Old  Albany ;  the  Schenectady 
Massacre ;  Surrender  of  Burgoyne ;  a  Revolu- 
tionary heroine ;  the  Last  of  the  Patroons ;  the 


Erie  Canal ;  Prosperity  and  Progress.  Thurs- 
day was  known  as  the  bi-centennial  day,  on 
which  the  military  and  Grand  Army  parade 
occurred,  and  the  historical  exercises  took 
place.  Gov.  Hill  delivered  the  oration, 
and  William  H.  MoElroy  the  poem. 
The  ex-members  of  the  Legislature  had 
a  reunion  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
evening  the  public  festivities  closed  with 
a  municipal  reception  at  the  Capitol  to 
President  Cleveland,  Gov.  Hill,  and 
many  other  distinguished  visitors,  in- 
clad  ing  representatives  from  the  cities 
of  Holland,  whence  the  first  settlers  in 
Albany  came.  This  was  followed  by  a 
more  private  reception  at  the  Fort 
Orange  Club-house. 
,^-^  A  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
celebration  was  the  bi-centennial  flag, 
which  grouped,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  nine  flags  that  have  floated  over 
Albany  from  its  earliest  settlement  to 
the  present  time.  It  consists  of  six 
parts.  Beginning  at  the  left,  the  first 
of  the  three  large  divisions  is  subdi- 
vided by  a  vertical  line.  A  middle, 
broad  stripe  of  white  and  a  lower  stripe 
of  blue  extend  through  both  subdivis- 
ions. The  upper  left-hand  corner  is 
orange,  while  the  rest  of  the  stripe  Is 
red,  thus  reprodncing  the  yellow,  white, 
and  blue  of  the  Dutch  India  Company  and  of 
the  Dutch  Government.  These  fiags  fioated 
over  Forts  Nassau  and  Orange  until  tlie  English 
occupation  in  1664.  The  red,  white,  and  blae 
bands  represent  the  present  colors  of  the 
Dutch  Kingdom,  which  fioated  over  the  fort 
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during  the  few  months  of  Dutch  restoration 
in  1773-74.  The  upper  of  the  two  central 
squares  shows  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  city  in 
black,  against  a  white  ground.  The  lower 
central  square  is  an  English  colonial  flag,  with 
a  red  cross  upon  a  white  ground,  and  a  black 
globe  in  the  npper  left-hand  quarter.  The  up- 
per right-hand  corner  is  the  Union  Jack,  and 
the  lower  richt-hand  corner  is  the  Jack  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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Another  feature  of  permaneDt  yalae,  aside 
from  the  bronze  tablets,  was  the  loan  exhibi- 
tion, which  was  open  from  July  5  till  July  24. 
This  was  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
straotive  affair  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been 
attempted  outside  of  the  larger  cities;  and 
even  there  the  success,  both  as  to  finances  and 
the  merits  of  the  exhibition  itself,  has  rarely 
exceeded  that  of  the  Albany  exhibition.  It  is 
a  matter  of  congratulation,  both  for  Albanians 
and  for  all  others  who  seek  the  preservation 
of  what  is  worthy  in  history,  that  the  plan  to 
make  the  loan  exhibition  a  permanent  thing  is 
likely  to  be  carried  out. 

ANARCHISTS.  The  Anarchist  riot  in  Ohicago 
of  Tuesday,  May  4,  1886,  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  the  eight  hour  movement  on  the  pre- 
vious Saturday,  or,  more  properly,  in  the  at- 
tack on  Monday,  May  8,  upon  the  McOormick 
reaper-works.  The  labor  agitation  throughout 
the  country  in  the  spring  was  more  violent  in 
Ohicago  than  elsewhere.  On  Saturday,  May  1, 
40,000  laborers  struck  work  and  demanded  a 
reduction  of  time  from  ten  to  eight  hours. 
Ohicago  on  that  day  presented  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance. In  the  manufacturing  districts  the 
six  and  seven  oV.lock  whistles  were  not  heard. 
The  usual  hurrying  crowds  of  workmen  were 
not  seen,  and  the  streets  did  not  contain  half 
the  number  of  trucks  commonly  in  use.  Dur- 
ing the  morning,  however,  several  processions 
composed  of  the  strikers  were  formed  in  the 
streets.  Peaceable  furniture-workers  and  mill- 
bands  paraded,  displaying  American  and  Ger- 
man flags  and  banners,  giving  praise  to  the 
firms  that  had  conceded  the  eight-hour  day. 
A  procession  of  10,000  lumbermen,  in  front  of 
which  a  man  carried  a  red  flag,  visited  several 
places  and  held  meetings  at  which  highly  in- 
cendiary speeches  were  made.  The  discon- 
tented freight-handlers,  to  the  number  of  near- 
ly 1,000,  marched  around  the  depots  and  per- 
suaded their  fellow  -  workmen  to  join  them. 
The  freight-handlers  of  the  Ohicago,  Burling- 
ton, and  Qaincy,  and  the  Ohicago  and  Alton 
Railroads,  to  the  number  of  800,  had  a  brief 
meeting  and  marched  to  the  Wabash  freight- 
houses,  where  they  persuaded  eighty-five  of 
the  Wabash  men  to  join  them.  The  proces- 
sion swelled  and,  with  great  cheers  but  no  dis- 
order, moved  from  station  to  station,  every- 
where urging  men  to  Join,  who  seemed  unable 
to  resist.  The  result  was  that  every  railroad 
in  the  city  was  crippled.  All  the  freight- 
houses  were  closed  and  barred  as  for  a  pro- 
longed state  of  siege,  and  all  the  industries  of 
the  city  were  paralyzed,  for  nothing  could  be 
delivered.  These  proceedings  had  here  and 
there  a  threatening  appearance.  The  freight- 
handlers  who  went  to  work  were  protected 
by  guards  with  drawn  revolvers.  One  of  the 
processions  was  headed  by  a  stout  German, 
who  carried  a  big  wooden  sword,  which  he 
had  evidently  fashioned  with  his  own  hands. 
Several  of  them  marched  like  soldiers,  their 
correct  movements  being  cheered  by  the  crowds 


on  the  sidewalk.  These  last  had  no  doubt 
profited  by  instructions  received  at  meetings 
such  as  were  afterward  described  at  the  trial 
of  the  Anarchists.  It  was  observed  by  the  de- 
tectives among  the  crowds  of  Germans,  Bohe- 
mians, and  Poles,  that  their  talk  was  highly 
incendiary ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
such  bloody  results  as  followed.  Many  of  the 
workmen  appeared  ready  to  accept  reasonable 
terms  from  their  employers,  and  did  not  wish 
to  insist  upon  getting  ten  hours^  pay  for  eight 
hours*  work.  But  the  demands  of  other  labor- 
ers, particularly  the  lumbermen,  were  extreme. 
On  Monday  a  great  crowd  of  strikers,  mostly 
lumbermen,  infiamed  by  incendiary  speeches, 
gathered  about  the  McOormick  works.  Their 
quarrel  with  the  workmen  there  was,  that 
they  were  supposed  not  to  have  insisted  upon 
the  time-reduction.  About  half  of  McOor- 
mick^s  workmen  were  dissuaded  or  intimidated 
by  them  from  going  to  work ;  but  the  other 
half^  about  700,  went  to  work  as  usual.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  company  adopted  the  eight- 
hour  time,  and  gave  the  men  a  half-holiday. 
The  McOormick  workmen,  on  coming  out  from 
their  building,  were  attacked  by  the  crowd 
with  stones,  and  the  men  ran  away  or  retreat- 
ed into  the  building,  the  strikers  meanwhile 
breaking  a  great  many  of  tiie  McOormick  win- 
dows. The  company *s  guard  of  a  dozen  men 
fired  their  revolvers  into  the  air,  hoping  to 
frighten  the  strikers,  who  laughed  at  these 
demonstrations.  The  crowd  had  begun  batter- 
ing down  the  doors  with  crowbars,  when  a 
patrol  wagon  filled  with  policemen,  dashed 
into  the  midst  of  the  strikers,  who  threw 
stones  and  bricks  at  the  officers.  The  ofiicers 
alighted  and  drew  their  revolvers;  but  the 
mob  kept  on  throwing  missiles,  the  police 
dodging  them  as  best  they  could.  At  length 
the  crowd,  great  numbers  of  whom  appeared 
to  be  armed,  drew  their  revolvers  and  fired 
on  the  police,  and  the  police  returned  the  fire. 
The  strikers  being  bad  marksmen,  none  of  the 
police  were  hurt;  but  about  a  dozen  of  the 
mob  were  wounded.  Go  the  arrival  of  re-en- 
forcements, the  police  dispersed  the  crowd. 

On  that  evening  and  the  next  day  a  hand- 
bill, printed  in  German  and  English,  called 
upon  the  workingmen  to  meet  at  the  comer 
of  Des  Plaines  and  Randolph  Streets,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  the  4th.  ^^  Good  speakers,''  it  was 
promised,  '^  will  be  present  to  denounce  the 
latest  atrocious  act  of  the  police,  the  shooting 
of  our  fellow- workmen  yesterday  afternoon.'* 
At  Des  Plaines  Street,  Randolph  Street,  which 
runs  east  and  west,  widens  out  into  a  plaza, 
called  the  Old  Haymarket,  about  2,900  feet 
long  by  150  feet  wide.  The  crowd  gathered 
iust  off  the  northeastern  corner  of  this  plaza 
in  Randolph  Street,  100  feet  north  of  Des 
Plaines  Street.  About  1,400  men,  including 
many  who  had  been  most  active  in  the  riot  of 
the  previous  day,  responded  to  the  invitation. 
Half  of  these  were  driven  away  by  a  rain- 
storm, while  those  who  remained  were  ad- 
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dressed  from  a  wagon  by  Angost  Spies,  editor 
of  the  "  Arb«iter-Zeitnng,"  and  by  lie  Anarch- 
ist, A.  B.  Parsons.  These  speeches  were  rath- 
er mild ;  hot  Fielden,  an  Eoglishman.  mounted 
the  wagon  and  made  an  extremely  violent 
speech  of  twenty  minntes'  duration.  Mean- 
while 200  police,  under  Captains  Honfield  and 
Ward,  were  in  readiness  at  the  station  in  Des 
Flaines  Street,  less  than  800  feet  south  of  the 
wagon.  When  the  tenor  of  Fielden's  speech 
was  known  at  the  station,  it  was  decided  by 
the  two  captains  that,  in  order  to  avoid  a  seri- 
ous riot«  it  would  be  best  to  disperse  the  crowd. 
Accordingly  170  men  drawn  up  in  line  were 
marched  up  Des  Plaines  Street,  and  when  the 

Solice  were  within  a  few  steps  of  the  wagon, 
aptain  Ward  ordered  the  crowd  to  disperse. 
Fldden  got  down  from  the  wagon,  saying, 
'*  We  are  peaceable.''  At  this  moment  a  bomb 
with  a  lighted  fuse  attached  was  thrown  from 
a  crowd  of  men  standing  in  an  alley  directly 
opposite  the  wagon.  It  struck  the  ground 
among  the  police,  exploded,  and  worked  ter- 
rible destruction  among  them.  Numbers  of 
them  were  wounded,  officer  Deegan  dying  al- 
most immediately.  The  crowd  then  opened  a 
destructive  fire  upon  the  police,  sixty  of  whom 
were  wounded  by  the  bomb  and  the  shooting, 
of  whom  seven  died.  The  officers  then  charged 
the  mob,  firing  their  revolvers  among  them 
and  killing  and  wounding  a  large  number. 

The  trial  of  the  persons  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  throw  the  bomb  began  on  the  15th 
of  July,  twenty-one  days  having  been  con- 
sumed in  getting  a  jury.  Spies,  Parsons, 
Fischer,  Fielden,  Engel,  Schwab,  Lingg,  and 
Noebe  were  the  persons  arraigned.  Early  in 
the  trial  Judge  Gary  gave  a  decision  that 
greatly  facilitated  the  conviction  of  the  prison- 
ers. His  decision  was  this,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  members  of  a  conspiracy  should 
have  agreed  to  commit  a  murder  at  any  par- 
ticnlar  time  to  constitute  them  accessories  be- 
fore the  fact ;  that  if  murder  has  been  agreed 
upon,  and  the  time  or  manner  of  the  crime 
has  not  been  settled,  the  conspirators  are 
nevertheless,  when  the  killing  has  been  done, 
guilty  of  murder.  The  evidence  against  the 
prisoners  produced  at  the  trial  was  mostly 
supplied  by  Anarchist  informers,  by  detectives, 
the  police,  and  the  reporters.  One  of  the  in- 
formers. Waller,  a  Swiss,  bad  been  a  member 
of  the  Lehr  und  Wehr  Verein.  This  organi- 
zation, as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  society  for 
exercise  and  instruction  in  arms.  It  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  1875 
by  thirty  German  and  Bohemian  Socialists, 
and  now  includes  800  or  400  members,  most 
of  whom  have  seen  service  in  foreign  armies. 
They  have  been  practicing  military  exercises 
to  prepare  themselves  for  conflicts  with  the 
authorities.  Waller  testified  that  he  presided 
at  a  meeting  of  the  society  at  Griefs  saloon, 
the  usual  place  of  meeting,  on  Monday  night, 
the  8d.  He  had  seen  in  the  ^^  Arbeiter-2^i- 
tung"  tBe  letter  "T,"  and  "Come  on  Mon- 


day," which  was  the  signal  that  there  was  to 
be  a  meeting.  Fischer  and  Engel  were  present 
at  this  meeting.  Circulars  headed  "  Revenge  I " 
were  issued.  The  shootmg  of  men  at  McCor- 
mick^s  was  discussed.  Engel  introduced  a 
resolution  regarding  what  should  be  done  in 
case  there  should  be  a  conflict  between  the 
strikers  and  the  police.  In  this  case  it  was 
resolved  that  there  should  be  meetings  to  aid 
the  strikers.  The  word  "  Rube  "  (rest)  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  such  meetings.  The  manner 
of  fighting  was  also  talked  over.  Engel  sug- 
gested that  a  bomb  should  be  thrown  into  the 
police-stations;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
mob  should  use  bombs,  fire-arms,  or  any  other 
means  of  destruction,  if  they  were  attacked 
by  the  police.  The  society  was  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  committee  at  the  Haymarket 
meeting.  The  question  upon  these  measures 
was  put  to  the  meeting  by  Engel.  Waller  said 
that  he  had  himself  attended  the  Haymarket 
meeting,  armed  with  a  dynamite  bomb. 

Early  in  1885  several  of  the  largest  prop- 
erty-owners in  Chicago  had  employed  Pinker- 
ton's  agency  to  make  an  investigation  as  to 
the  real  purposes  of  the  Anarchists.  One  of 
Pinkerton's  ihen,  A.  C.  Jansen,  testified  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  American  branch  of 
the  International  Workingmen's  Association, 
and  belonged  to  the  armed  section  of  that 
force.  He  had  joined  the  organization  with  a 
view  of  finding  out  its  objects.  He  attended 
all  the  meetings  from  February,  1885,  till  Jan- 
uary, 1886,  and  was  present  at  two  meetings 
of  the  armed  section.  At  one  of  these.  Spies 
advised  the  shooting  of  a  police-officer  who 
had  been  accused  of  a  serious  charge,  but  had 
been  acquitted  on  the  testimony  of  his  brother 
officers.  Fielden  referred  to  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Board  of  Trade,  with  this  suggestion : 
"  What  a  splendid  opportunity  there  would  be 
for  some  bold  fellow,  next  Tuesday  evening, 
to  make  the  capitalists  tremble  by  blowing  up 
the  building  and  all  there  is  in  it  I  *'  At  one  of 
the  meetings,  a  man  armed  with  a  long  sword, 
dressed  in  a  blue  blouse  and  wearing  a  slouched 
hat,  requested  all  present  to  tall  in  line.  The 
detective  and  two  others  stepped  forward.  On 
the  drill-master's  demanding  that  he, should 
be  vouched  for,  the  detective  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do;  but,  to  his  great  relief.  Parsons 
volunteered  to  be  his  sponsor.  The  drill-mas- 
ter invited  those  present  to  inspect  two  tin 
boxes  containing  some  improved  dynamite 
bombs.  At  one  of  the  meetings  Parsons  was 
elected  lieutenant  and  proposed  an  attack  on 
the  First  Re^dment  armory.  In  case  of  a  con- 
flict with  the  authorities,  the  International 
Rifles  were  to  act  with  the  Lehr  und  Wehr 
Verein.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  evidence 
convicted  Spies,  Parsons,  Fielden,  and  Engel 
of  conspiracy.  The  same  witnesses,  and  others, 
gave  more  evidence  of  a  similar  character. 

It  was  further  proved  that  dynamite  bombs 
were  in  the  possession  of  several  of  the  accused. 
Dynamite  was  found  in  Spies*s  desk  at  the 
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"  Arbeiter-Zeitung  "  office,  and  in  the  cellar  of 
EngePs  house.  Evidence  was  given  that  the 
article  in  the  "  Arbeiter-Zeitong,"  headed 
*'  Blood,"  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Schwab, 
who  was  an  associate  of  Spies  upon  that  paper. 
Concerning  Fielden,  an  officer  testified  that 
at  the  approach  of  the  police  at  the  Hay  mar- 
ket, he  exclaimed:  ''Here  come  the  blood- 
hounds !  You  do  your  duty,  and  Pll  do  mine !  " 
He  said  that,  just  as  Oapt.  Ward  was  ordering 
the  crowd  to  disperse,  Fielden  got  down  from 
the  wagon  aod,  saying,  "  We  are  peaceful," 
drew  his  revolver  and  fired  point-blank  at 
Bonfield,  Ward,  and  the  other  officers.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  the  bomb  exploded. 

The  evidence  against  Lingg  was  given  by 
the  informer,  Seliger,  a  member  of  a  Socialist 
group  and  recording  secretary  of  the  Carpen- 
ters^ Union.  The  bombs  were  made  in  oeli- 
ger^s  house,  under  the  supervision  of  Lingg. 
Seliger  said  he  did  not  work  at  his  trade  on 
Tuesday.  Lingg  came  on  that  day.  He  had 
previously  told  Lingg  that  he  wished  to  have 
the  bombs  taken  away  from  his  house.  In 
reply,  Lingg  told  him  to  work  diligently,  and 
the  bombs  would  be  taken  away  that  after- 
noon. Seliger  went  to  work,  drilling  holes  in 
the  shells  and  filling  them.  Lingg  went  to 
a  meeting,  came  back  about  one  o^dock, 
and  complained  that  Seliger  had  not  worked 
hard  enough;  and,  when  Seliger  replied  that 
he  had  no  pleasure  in  the  work,  Lingg  said 
that  they  would  have  to  work  harder  in  the 
afternoon.  He  said  the  bombs  were  to  be 
used  that  evening,  and  ought  to  be  completed ; 
they  would  make  good  "fodder"  for  the  capi- 
talists. In  the  evening  Lingg  and  Seliger  car- 
ried the  trunk  containing  the  bombs  away 
from  the  house.  They  were  met  by  Socialists, 
who  opened  the  trunk  and  helped  themselves 
to  bombs.  As  they  passed  the  Larrabee  Street 
police-station,  Lingg  said  it  would  be  a  beauti- 
ful thing  to  throw  in  a  bomb.  Then  a  patrol 
wagon  approached,  and  Lingg  said  that  would 
be  a  good  opportunity.  When  Seliger  said  he 
thought  not,  Lingg  became  much  excited  and 
asked  for  a  light  from  his  cigar.  Seliger 
lighted  a  match,  taking  time  about  it,  so  as  to 
give  the  wagon  time  to  pass.  Lingg  wanted 
to  follow  the  wagon.  Lingg  showed  the  wit- 
ness a  copy  of  the  "  Arbeiter-Zeitung,"  con- 
taining the  word  "  Ruhe,"  and  said  it  was  a 
signal  for  a  meeting  of  armed  Socialists  on  the 
west  side.  The  two  then  went  to  a  saloon 
where  there  were  several  other  Socialists,  one 
of  whom  said  to  Lingg,  "  You  are  the  cause 
of  it  all."  They  were  then  told  of  the  Hay- 
market  affair.  Lingg  said  nothing  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  on  the  way  home  said  that  even 
now  he  was  scolded  and  gibed  at  for  the  work 
be  had  done,  and  that  his  brothers  in  the  cause 
did  not  appreciate  him.  They  hid  their  bombs 
under  the  sidewalk. 

Evidence  was  produced  connecting  Spies, 
Schwab,  and  Fischer  with  the  throwing  of  the 
bomb.    A  witness  testified  that  just  before 


the  explosion  he  saw  Spies  hand  a  package  to 
Schnaubelt,  the  missing  Anarchist,  who  threw 
the  bomb.  He  was  walking  in  Randolph 
Street  when  the  Haymarket  meeting  was  as- 
sembling. He  was  near  the  wagon,  when  he 
saw  Spies  and  Schwab  pass  into  the  alley.  He 
heard  the  words  " pistols"  and  "  police  "  used 
by  them,  and  heard  one  of  them  ask  the  other 
whether  "  one  would  be  enough."  They  came 
out  of  the  alley  and  went  westward  along 
Randolph  Street,  when  they  were  presently 
joined  by  a  third  man,  whom  the  witness 
recognized  from  a  photograph  as  Schnaubelt. 
The  three  then  turned  and  started  toward  the 
Haymarket,  the  witness  following  them  close- 
ly. He  saw  Spies  hand  Schnaubelt  something; 
which  the  latter  put  into  his  pocket.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  heard  Schwab  say,  "Now  if 
they  come,  give  it  to  them  I  "  and  Spies  reply, 
"I  don't  think  we  can,  for  they  won't  ^ve  ua 
a  chance  to-night."  Another  witness,  Gilmer, 
testified  that  when  Fielden  was  speaking,  he 
was  standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  near 
the  wagon.  He  saw  a  man  descend  from  the 
wagon  and  join  a  group  of  four  or  five  persons 
standing  in  the  alley.  At  that  moment  some 
one  cried,  "  The  police  are  coming  1 "  Then 
the  man  who  had  left  the  wagon  and  joined 
the  group  in  the  alley,  lighted  a  match  and 
placed  it  against  something  held  in  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  group,  whereupon  a  fuse  began 
to  sizzle,  and  then  immediately  the  bomb  was 
thrown.  The  witness  recognized  a  picture  of 
Schnaubelt  as  that  of  the  thrower  of  the  bomb. 
He  recognized  Spies  an  the  man  that  left  the 
wagon  and  lighted  the  fuse,  and  Fischer  as  a 
member  of  the  group. 

Fischer  was  arrested  at  the  "  Arbeiter-Zei- 
tung" office.  He  was  armed  with  a  revolver 
and  a  long  knife.  It  was  shown  that  he  had 
written  the  words  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Anarchist  circulars,  "  Workingmen,  arm  your- 
selves and  appear  in  full  force  I  "  Neebe  dis- 
tributed the  "  Revenge  "  circulars. 

The  defense  endeavored  to  set  up  a  new 
theory  regarding  the  throwing  of  the  bomb. 
It  was,  that  the  bomb  did  not  come  from  the 
group  in  the  alley  near  the  wagon,  but  arose 
thirty  feet  south  of  the  wagon,  and  was  hurled 
through  the  air  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
and  therefore  in  a  manner  toward  the  speak- 
ers' wagon.  Testimony  was  adduced  to  show 
that  Spies  and  Schwab  did  not  go  into  the 
alley  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  meeting 
Witnesses  were  examined  to  prove  that  it  was 
the  police  who  began  the  shooting  after  the 
explosion,  and  not  the  Anarchists;  but  these 
witnesses  were  usually  shown,  on  cross-exami- 
nation, to  have  been  members  of  Anarchist  or 
Socialist  organizations.  The  defense  also  im- 
peached the  veracity  of  Gilmer,  the  witness 
who  swore  to  seeing  Spies  light  the  fuse  of  the 
bomb.  Several  of  the  defendants  were  placed 
upon  the  stand  to  testify  in  their  own  behalf. 

Judge  Gary  made  an  elaborate  chiirge  to  the 
jury,  in  which  he  repeated  the  instmction  to 
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which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  He 
said  that  if  any  one  of  the  defendants  attempt- 
ed to  overthrow  the  law  by  force,  and  threw 
the  bomb,  then  the  defendants  who  were  in 
the  conspiracy  were  guilty  of  murder.  If  there 
was  a  conspiracy,  and  the  defendants  were 
party  to  it,  they  were  guilty  of  murder,  al- 
though the  date  of  the  culmination  of  the  con- 
spiracy had  not  been  tixed.  The  impractica- 
bleness  of  the  aims  of  the  defendants  was  im- 
material. He  said  that  the  jury  might  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  in  the  case  of  any 
one  or  of  all  of  the  prisoners. 

The  jury  retired  after  the  judge^s  charge, 
and,  on  the  next  morning,  August  20,  gave 
in  their  verdict,  which  was  as  follows :  ^^  We, 
tbe  jury,  find  the  defendants—August  Spies, 
Michael  Schwab,  Samuel  Fielden,  Albert  R. 
Parsons,  Adolph  Fischer,  George  Engel,  and 
Louis  Lingg — guilty  of  murder,  in  the  manner 
and  form  diarged  in  the  indictment,  and  fix 
the  penalty  at  death.  We  find  the  defendant 
Neebe  guilty  of  murder  in  the  manner  and 
form  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  fix  the 
penalty  at  imprisonment  for  fifteen  years.*' 
The  verdict  was  cheered  by  the  crowd  out- 
side the  court-house,  and  was  received  with 
great  satisfaction  by  the  people  of  Chicago. 

Perhaps  the  defendants  were  not  all  of  them 
the  cruel  wretches  they  appeared.  They  had 
been  for  a  long  time,  in  their  meetings  and 
newspapers,  advocating  the  use  of  dynamite. 
Their  newspapers  referred  io  it  as  ^*  this  pow- 
erful agent  ot  civilization  *' ;  and  not  only  did 
these  organs  recommend  its  use  in  general 
terms,  but  they  offered  practical  suggestions 
regarding  the  best  methods  of  manufacturing 
it,  as  the  following  extract  from  one  of  them 
will  show:  ^^ Dynamite  is  the  stuff,  and  don't 
you  forget  it!  Enough  of  it  to  fill  your  vest- 
pocket  has  power  to  do  more  for  the  wage- 
slaves  of  this  country  than  a  bushel-basket  full 
of  ballots.  Fill  a  piece  of  gas-pipe  with  good 
stuff,  plug  up  the  ends,  insert  a  fuse  and  cap, 
touch  it  off,  and  introduce  it  among  a  lot  of 
rich  loafers,  and  there  will  be  a  cheerful  scat- 
tering of  unemployed  capitalists  that  will  be 
felt  for  some  time."  They  have  been  long 
talking  in  this  way,  but  when  the  thing  has  at 
last  been  done,  and  real  murders  have  been 
committed,  they  seem  to  be  rather  taken  aback. 
Vanity  has  probably  had  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  their  actions  as  malice  or  a  sense  of  op- 
pression. It  has  been  said  by  some  one  that 
the  attraction  of  assassination  to  tbe  poor  man 
is  that,  when  armed  with  this  instrument,  he 
may  at  least  not  be  despised.  When  EngePs 
wife  visited  him  in  prison,  and  chided  him  for 
having  placed  himself  in  such  a  position,  he 
wept  and  said :  "  I  am  cursed  with  eloquence. 
Louise  Michel  suffered  for  a  cause.  She  is  a 
woman.  I  am  a  man,  and  will  stand  it  like  a 
man."  When  the  extract  about  dynamite, 
above  quoted  was  read  in  court,  the  prisoners 
seemed  to  be  greatly  amused  by  the  wit  of  it. 
Their  tiieatrical  and  impudent  behavior  during 


the  trial  no  doubt  bore  against  them.  Cer- 
tainly the  feeling  against  them  in  Chicago  was 
very  strong.  The  sufferings  of  tbe  brave  po- 
licemen had  evidently  touched  the  popular 
heart  The  prosecution  at  one  time  during 
the  trial  introduced  in  evidence  a  coat,  show- 
ing many  rents,  which  had  been  worn  by  a 
policeman  whom  the  bomb  had  wounded  in  a 
number  of  places.  The  defense  asserted  that 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  coat  was  to 
affect  the  jury,  to  which  the  State's  attorney 
replied  that,  if  he  had  really  wished  to  move 
the  jury,  he  would  have  brought  the  officer 
and  exhibited  his  wounds.  The  prosecution 
was  ably  conducted.  The  result  of  this  trial 
seems  to  show  that  a  campaign  of  dynamite, 
on  the  part  of  the  discontented  classes,  can 
not  be  waged  with  much  prospect  of  success. 

INCUCAIf  €HIIR€Hi8.  SUtiBttad  Eeptrts  mU 
FbuuiMs.— Tbe  ''Official  Year-Book  of  the 
Church  of  England  "  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary of  voluntary  offerings  devoted,  during 
the  year  1884,  to  the  building,  restoration,  and 
furnishing  of  churches,  the  endowment  of  bene- 
fices, the  building  of  parsonage-houses,  and  the 
enlargement  of  bunal-grounds.  Grants  re- 
ceived from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
and  Queen  Anne's  bounty  are  excluded : 


DIOCXSIE. 

CanterbQxy £S8,7A5 

York 48,604 

London 168,749 

Durham 12,680 

Winchester 40,685 

Banffor 18,800 

Bath  and  Wens 84,861 

Caritole 48,497 

Chester 89.209 

Chichester 80,875 

Ely 80,084 

Exeter 89,988 

Gloucester  and  Bris- 
tol   81,085 

Hereford 6,784 

Lichfield 80,068 

Lincoln 85,760 

Liverpool 86,674 


DIOOKSB. 

Llandaff £89,680 

Manchester 100,107 

Newcastle 64,069 

Norwich 87,821 

Oxford 86,889 

Peterborough 48,188 

Rlpon 67,816 

Rochester 100,194 

Bt.  Alban'B. 86,U56 

Bt  Asaph 19,178 

8t.  David's 80,090 

Balisbniy 16,271 

Sodor  and  Man 1,600 

Boathwell 68,711 

Truro 80,181 

Worcester 86,048 


Total £1,455,888 


DETAILS   or  SUWABT. 

Chnreh  bnildlnr  and  restoration £1,168,544 

Endowment  of  benefices 189.587 

Parsonage-hoases 95,887 

Burlal-groonds. 7;S81 

Total £1,405,889 

The  "Official  Year-Book"  further  gives  the 
following  summary  of  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  Church  for  the  fiinds  and  purposes 
named  for  the  twenty-five  years,  1860  to  1884: 
For  theological  schools  and  education  of  can- 
didates, £628,658;  for  church  building  and 
restoration,  etc.,  £35,176,000 ;  for  home  mis- 
sions, £7,426,478 ;  for  foreign  missions,  includ- 
ing missionary  colleges,  etc.,  £10,100,000;  for 
elementary  education,  £21,862,041 ;  for  circu- 
lation of  literature,  etc.,  £987,841 ;  for  church 
institutes,  £71,660;  for  charitable  work  (dis- 
tinctively Church  of  England  institutions). 
£8,818,200;  for  clergy  charities,  general  and 
diocesan,  £2,108,864 ;  total,  £81,573,237.  The 
summary  is  inclusive  of  and  confined  to  socie- 
ties and  institutions  organized  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Church  of  England  alone.    From 
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it  are  omitted  certain  distinctive  church  so- 
cieties, institations,  and  charities  concerning 
which  the  committee  having  the  pnhlioation  in 
charge  could  not  ohtain  information ;  contri- 
hntioQS  devoted  to  parochial  purposes,  such  as 
the  maintenance  of  assistant  clergy,  church 
services,  institutions  of  a  local  character,  relief 
of  the  sick,  etc. ;  funds  devoted  to  the  found- 
ing and  maintenance  of  middle-class  schools ; 
contributions  devoted  to  societies  and  institu- 
tions distinctly  unsectarian  in  their  aim  and 
administration;  and  the  incomes  of  the  sister- 
hoods of  the  Church. 

EedMtastkal  CraiHtarioi.— The  report  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England  shows 
that  since  1840,  when  the  common  fund  was 
<  created,  benefices  to  the  number  of  5,800  have 
been  augmented  and  endowed  to  the  amount 
of  £789,000  per  annum,  in  perpetuity,  or  in 
capital  value  to  the  amount  of  £22,170,000« 
Benefactions  by  private  donors,  conveyed  to 
the  commissioners,  amount  to  £4,580,000, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  endowment  of 
£151,000  a  year,  and  if  to  these  sums  be  added 
£26,000  a  year  specially  contributed  by  bene- 
factors for  mining  districts,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  increase  of  benefices  amounts  to 
£916,000  per  annum,  an  income  which  repre- 
sents a  capital  sum  of  £27,480,000.  The  commis- 
sioners' funds  having  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  continuance  of  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial depression,  they  say  that  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  income  of  the  commis- 
sion has  for  the  present  ceased  to  expand. 
For  1886  it  would  be  possible  to  make  an  ap* 
propriatlon  of  £450,000  of  capital  or  an  annual 
charge  of  £15,000 ;  and  this  would  be  expend- 
ed in  meeting  benefactions  offered  in  favor  of 
benefices  to  the  capital  amount  of  £80,000 ;  in 
endowing  to  the  amount  of  £2,400  a  year 
churches  to  which  districts  have  been  assigned 
since  1881 ;  and  in  meeting  local  claims  on  es- 
tates vested  in  the  commissioners. 

Benevoleit  Sedettest— The  home  income  of  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society  was 
reported,  at  the  anniversary  in  May,  to  have 
been  £16,501,  and  the  expenditure  £17,885. 
The  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  returned 
an  income  of  £54,226,  with  772  grants  on  its 
books.  The  number  of  parishes  benefited 
was  640,  in  which  was  included  a  population 
of  more  than  5,000,000  souls.  The  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Church  Aid  Society,  whose 
annual  meeting  was  held  May  26,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  re- 
turned an  expenditure  for  the  year  of  £5,908, 
and  a  deficiency  of  £882.  It  employs  thirteen 
ordained  persons  in  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Churches  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  During  the 
year  a  new  mission  hall  had  been  opened  at 
Seville,  and  new  churches  built  at  Viilaescusa 
and  Lisbon.  In  accordance  with  recommenda- 
tions that  had  been  made  in  the  previous  year, 
a  missionary  clergyman  had  been  appointed 
for  the  supply  of  an  itinerant  evangelistic  mis- 
sion.   The  receipts  of  the  South  American 


Missionary  Society,  aa  reported  at  the  anniver- 
sary,  April  80,  had  been  £12,008,  and  the  ex- 
penditures had  been  £18,814.  The  society 
sustains  missions  among  the  Indians  of  South 
America,  chiefiy  in  Patogonia  and  the  region 
of  Cape  Horn,  and  cares  for  the  religious  wanta 
of  English  residents  in  various  parts  of  that 
continent.  Its  work  is  covered  by  the  diocese 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

SMietf  ftr  m  Pnpi^aflM  af  tlM  GMpd.— The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 

fsition  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  held 
ebruary  19.  The  gross  income  of  the  society 
for  the  year  had  been  £117,971,  of  whfch 
amount  £101,825  had  been  contributed  to  the 
general  fund,  and  £16,146  to  special  funds,  or 
for  the  benefit  of  particular  dioceses  and  mis- 
sions. The  whole  amount  of  contributions  to 
the  general  fund  was  greater  by  nearly  £9,000 
than  in  any  previous  year  of  the  society's  ex- 
istence. The  number  of  ordained  mii^sionaries, 
including  ten  bishops,  on  the  society's  lista, 
was  575.  Of  these  166  were  laboring  in  Asia, 
142  in  Africa,  15  in  Australia  and  the  Pacific, 
195  in  North  America,  81  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  26  in  Europe.  There  were  also  in  the 
various  missions  of  the  society  about  1«700 
oatechists  and  lay  teachers,  mostly  natives,  and 
about  850  students  in  the  society's  colleges. 

ChifA  HMfMiT  SMisty.— The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  held 
in  London,  May  4.  The  Hon.  F.  Maude,  B.  N., 
presided,  taking  the  place  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the  former 
president  of  the  society.  A  resolution  waa 
adopted  expressing  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  services  of  the  late  president. 
The  total  ordinary  income  of  the  society  for 
the  year  had  been  £201,287,  a  sum  higher  by 
£885  than  the  largest  ordinary  income  ever 
previously  reported.  The  expenditures  had 
been  £211,992.  The  report  spoke  of  the 
progress  of  the  native  churches,  some  of  which 
were  planning  their  own  missions  and  sending 
out  their  own  missionaries;  of  the  bravery 
with  which  native  converts  remained  true  to 
their  professions  in  the  face  of  great  peril ;  of 
the  abundant  fruit  granted  to  the  society's 
direct  missionary  labors  in  the  heathen  and 
Mohammedan  world;  of  the  lament  of  one 
heathen  antagonist  that  '*  the  leprosy  of  Chris- 
tianity is  spreading  fast  everywhere";  and 
of  the  progress  of  the  zenanas,  the  medi- 
cal departments,  and  the  work  of  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  and  Christian  books  into 
the  languages  of  the  heathen  countries.  The 
following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  mis- 
sions, which  are  situated  in  Western  Africa 
(including  Sierra  Leone,  Yomba,  and  the 
Niger  river).  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa, 
Egypt,  Arabia  (Aden),  Palestine,  Persia,  India, 
Ceylon,  Mauritius,  China,  Japan,  New  Zea- 
land, Rupert's  Land,  and  the  north  Pacific  re- 
gion of  British  America :  Number  of  stations, 
271 ;  of  missionaries  in  holy  orders  (European 
280,  Eurasian,  etc.,  11,  native  clergymen  250), 
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491 ;  of  European  lay  missionaries,  88 ;  of  Ea- 
ropean  female  teachers,  20 ;  of  Eurasian  teach- 
ers, 25 ;  of  native  Christian  unordained  teach- 
ers of  all  classes,  8,289;  whole  number  of 
missionaries  and  teachers,  8,863;  number  of 
native  Christian  adherents  (including  catechu- 
mens, but  the  great  majority  baptized),  185,- 
878;  of  communicants,  42,717;  of  schools, 
1,868,  with  69,256  pupils.  A  serious  feature 
in  the  history  of  the  society ^s  missions  has 
been  the  murder  of  Bishop  Hannington,  of  the 
Eastern  Equatorial  African  mission,  by  order 
of  the  King  of  Uganda,  followed  by  the  iusti- 
tnttbn  of  persecution  against  the  native  Chris- 
tians in  that  country,  with  many  martyrdoms. 
likeradM  SMlety.— -The  Triennial  Conference 
•of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion 
from  the  Patronage  and  Control  of  the  State  was 
held  in  London,  beginning  May  4.  Mr.  Alfred 
lliingworth,  M.  P.,  presided.  The  treasurer's 
report  showed  that  the  society  had  received, 
durini?  the  past  year,  £7,967,  and  had  paid  out 
JC7,438.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee represented  that  the  question  of  disestab- 
lishment was  now  in  such  a  position  as  to 
command  the  attention  of  Parliament.  No- 
where had  the  cause  made  more  progress  than 
in  Wales.  The  recent  division  on  Mr.  Dill- 
wyn's  motion  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Welsh  Church  showed  the  extent  to  which  the 
feeling  prevailed,  twenty -seven  out  of  the  thirty 
Welsh  members  having  voted  for  it.  In  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Gladstone's  influence  at  the  last  elec- 
tion had  kept  back  the  question,  as  was  shown 
at  the  recent  division  on  Dr.  Cameron's  motion 
for  disestablishment.  The  committee  had  care- 
fully prepared  for  the  event  of  the  recent  elec- 
tion, and  the  result  was  the  return  of  an  un- 
precedented number  of  candidates  in  favor  of 
disestablishment.  Events  within  the  Estab- 
lishment were  all  tending  to  show  that  the  ex- 
isting system  was  untenable.  The  result  of 
the  general  election  had  been  to  give  a  great 
impetus  to  the  movement  for  churcli  reform. 
But  churchmen  were  greatly  divided  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  and  there  was  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  no  really  effective  reform 
could  be  had  so  long  as  the  Church  remained 
established.  Resolutions  were  passed  recog- 
nizing the  results  of  the  late  general  election 
as  a  sure  indication  of  the  successful  issue  of 
the  present  labors  of  the  society ;  in  view  of 
the  increased  activity  of  the  defenders  of  the 
present  established  system,  the  possibility  of 
^n  appeal  to  the  constituencies  at  an  early 
period,  and  the  present  state  of  political 
parties,  acknowledging  the  necessity  for  such 
action  as  will  be  not  only  firm  and  vigorous, 
but  adapted  to  the  advanced  position  of  the 
society *8  movement  "  In  particular,"  the 
resolution  continues,  "this  Conference  urges 
the  importance  of  efforts  to  secure  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  principle  of  disestablishment  in  the 
future  policy  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  of  any 
future  Liberal  administratiou."  Another  reso- 
lution favored  the  immediate  amendment  of 
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the  Burial  Acts  on  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
Government  bill,  which  was  at  the  time  pend- 
ing in  Parliament — which,  it  was  assumed,  if 
carried,  would  render  legal  shorter  notices  of 
funerals,  or,  the  clergyman  consenting,  funer- 
als without  notice,  would  give  to  extra-parish- 
ioners the  same  rights  of  buriid  by  their  own 
ministers  as  parishioners  enjoyed,  and  would 
remove  sectarian  distinctions  from  cemeteries. 
A  resolution  was  also  adopted  declaring  that 
"the  question  of  national  education  having 
been  raised  anew  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  and  also  of  a  select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to 
educational  endowments,  the  Conference  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  put 
an  end  to  the  grave  violations  of  religious 
equality  committed  under  the  existing  laws, 
and  to  place  the  educational  system  of  the 
country,  in  all  its  branches,  on  an  equitable 
and  unsectarian  basis.  And  the  Conference  is 
further  of  opinion  that,  to  secure  such  a  result, 
the  funds  of  the  nation  should  not  be  appro- 
priated to  either  schools  or  colleges  of  a  secta- 
rian character,  and  which  are  under  the  sole 
control  of  denominational  managers."  A  reso- 
lution, adopted  after  the  reading  of  a  paper  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers  on  "  National  Re- 
ligion without  a  State  Church,"  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  Conference  that  ^*  national  re- 
ligion can  exist  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
religion  influences  the  minds  and  lives  of  the 
individuals  of  whom  the  nation  is  composed, 
while  the  establishment  of  churches  by  the 
State  necessarily  involves  more  or  less  of  in- 

i'nstice,  and  both  fetters  the  action  and  secu- 
Birizes  the  character  of  the  churches  which  are 
established.  Looking  to  the  zeal  and  to  the 
liberality  of  the  various  religious  communities 
of  this  country,  the  Conference  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  a  policy  of  disestablishment — al- 
ready successfully  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America — may  be  adopted  in  the  mother- coun- 
try also,  not  only  without  danger  to  its  highest 
interests,  but  to  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual 
welfare  and  the  peace  and  unity  of  its  people." 
The  secretary  of  the  society  reported  that 
there  were  now  228  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  might  be  relied  upon  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  disestablishment ;  there  were 
63  doubtful  members.  Of  the  views  of  18 
they  had  no  definite  information;  and  there 
were  only  29  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  had  distinctly  declared  against 
disestablishment.  The  Conference  approved 
the  movements  for  disestablishment  in  Wales 
and  Scotland,  and  denied  the  practicability  of 
attempting  by  parliamentary  legislation  to  ef- 
fect a  reform  of  the  Church. 

Hie  Church  Uiiloo. — The  twenty-seventh  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  English  Church  Union  was 
held  in  London,  May  27.  Viscount  Halifax  pre- 
sided. The  report  of  the  Council  showed  that 
the  Union  had  received  a  net  gain  of  600  mem- 
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bers  daring  the  year,  and  that  the  whole  num- 
ber now  on  the  roll  was  21,470.  Notwith- 
standing the  comparative  cessation  of  proseon- 
tions  for  ritualism,  the  snstentation  fund  was 
still  needed  to  supply  the  losses  of  income 
which  had  been  incurred  by  some  of  the  de- 
prived clergy,  and  there  was  a  possibility  that 
more  might  yet  be  added  to  this  class.  While 
few  things  were  more  to  be  deprecated  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church  than  identification  with 
any  one  political  party,  it  was  the  duty  of 
churchmen,  whatever  their  political  opinions, 
to  show  that  whoever  attacked  the  Church 
could  not  reckon  on  their  support.  The  fact 
that  the  revival  of  cimrch  principles  had  been 
most  effectually  manifested  in  the  large  towns 
went  to  show  that  the  strength  of  the  Church 
would  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  adherence 
of  her  members  to  her  principles,  and  that  the 
only  real  and  adequate  church  defense  was 
the  teuching  of  church  doctrine.  Seventeen 
bishops  had  consented  to  become  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Union.  The  president  of  the 
organization  asserted  in  his  address  that  the 
three  principal  objects  for  which  the  Union 
had  contended  during  the  last  twenty  years — 
viz.,  to  win  back  for  the  Church  of  England 
her  ancient  freedom  from  the  interference  of 
secular  courts  external  to  herself  in  the  decis- 
ion of  spiritual  matters ;  the  vindication  of  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  use  her  ancient  ritual ; 
and  the  complete  organization  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  in  synods  and  conferences — had  been 
obtained,  or  were  in  the  course  of  being  ob- 
tained. As  the  lower  house  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury  had  declared  by  resolution, 
the  Church  of  England  was  national,  not  in 
the  sense  that  the  nation,  as  such,  might  deal 
with  its  doctrine  and  discipline,  but  that  it 
had  a  duty  to  the  whole  nation.  A  resolution 
was  adopted,  declaring,  without  committing 
itself  to  a  particular  measure,  that  the  Union 
is  ready  **to  support  any  well-considered 
scheme  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
next  presentations,  and  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  the  traffic  in  livings."  Other  resolu- 
tions urged  the  importance  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  diocesan  synods  of  the 
Church,  in  addition  to  the  conferences  of 
clergy  and  laity ;  and,  while  expressing  a  dis- 
position to  ^*  welcome  any  legitimate  scheme 
by  which  the  co-operation  of  the  laity  in 
church  work  can  be  effectually  encouraged," 
renounced  all  proposals  for  the  creation  of 
church  boards  with  statutory  authority,  and 
insisted,  in  the  case  of  voluntary  parochial 
councils,  on  the  necessity  of  such  councils 
being  limited  to  communicants. 

Chnrcli  Defense  Instltvtloii* — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Church  Defense  Institution  was 
held  in  London,  Aug.  2.  Lord  Egerton,  of  Tat- 
ten,  presided.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee related  that  the  period  dealt  with,  em- 
bracing as  it  did  two  general  election!^,  had  been 
one  of  much  anxiety  and  importance,  involv- 
ing the  most  serious  issues  to  the  cause  of 


church  and  state.  The  spirit  and  success  with 
which  the  Liberationist  .attack  in  the  autumn 
of  1885  had  been  met  had  speedily  demon- 
strated to  its  promoters  that  such  an  attack 
was  at  least  premature.  Still,  while  the 
Church  might  be  secure  from  direct  attack, 
there  were  many  ways  in  which  she  might  be 
harassed  and  her  usefulness  impaired ;  and  the 
need  of  watchfulness  and  hard  work  would 
therefore  be  as  great  as  ever.  The  receipts  of 
the  Institution  had  been  £12,911,  as  against 
£4,670  in  the  previous  year.  Details  were 
given  respecting  the  work  performed  by  the 
Institution  during  the  year,  which  appeared  to 
be  directed  chiefly  to  counteracting  the  efforts 
of  the  Liberation  Society. 

CenvocatteBS. — The  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury met  Jan.  18,  in  St.  PauFs  Cathedral, 
when  the  Latin  sermon  was  preached  before 
it,  and  Archdeacon  Sumner  was  elected  pro- 
locutor of  the  lower  house,  to  succeed  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton,  who  had  been  nominated  to 
be  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Convocation  fcr  the  dispatch  of  business  was 
held  at  Westminster,  Feb.  16.  The  meeting 
was  made  of  peculiar  interest  by  its  being  the 
occasion  of  the  formal  installment  and  open- 
ing by  the  archbishop  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished House  of  Laymen.  The  new  house  con* 
sists  of  102  laymen,  **  faithful  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  who  are  elected  by  the 
different  diocesan  councils.  It  does  not  exist 
as  an  independent  body  of  convocation,  for  it 
has  not  even  the  power  of  the  other  two 
honses,  but  merely  as  a  body  brought  together 
to  consult  with  the  Convocation  as  previously 
constituted ;  and  it  is  wholly  optional  with  the 
other  two  houses  whether  it  be  consulted.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Laymen  were  already  members  of 
Parliament,  or  otherwise  prominent  in  the 
public  life  of  England.  The  archbishop,  in  ad- 
dressing the  newly  constituted  house,  men- 
tioned several  subjects  concerning  which  the 
Convocation  would  like  to  hear  the  views  of 
the  members.  Among  them  were  those  of 
church  patronage;  the  sale  of  glebe -lands; 
**the  disproportion  of  clerical  work  or  re- 
sponsibility to  clerical  incomes";  parochial 
councils,  in  which  were  involved  the  ques- 
tions of  the  greater  participation  of  the  laity 
in  church  affairs,  and  "some  power  of  remon- 
strance against  the  appointment  of  a  pastor 
whom  the  parishioners  can  show  to  be  unfit " ; 
and  the  institution  of  a  central  organization 
which  should  worthily  answer  to  the  reformed 
parochial  organization,  concerning  which  the 
spe^er  remarked  that  he  did  not  see  "how 
a  national  body  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity, 
can  express  themselves  fully,  so  long  as  the 
two  convocations  meet  apart,  unreformed,  in- 
complete, and  without  adequate  lay  counsel." 

Much  attention  was  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  of  **  Church  Reform,"  un- 
der which  title  are  included  a  number  of 
propositions  for  correcting  features,  the  work- 
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iDg  of  which  is  incoDvenient  or  has  heen 
attended  with  ahases,  and  for  making  the 
Church  more  folly  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  nation.  The  hishops,  after  a  discus- 
sion of  two  days,  agreed  npon  a  report  that, 
in  their  opinion,  the  reforms  which  required 
immediate  attention  were  the  removal  of  the 
Tarions  evils  and  ahuses  connected  with  the 
sale  of  patronage ;  simpler  and  more  effective 
methods  of  removing  from  the  care  of  souls 
incompetent  and  criminous  clergymen;  the 
correction,  so  far  as  may  he  found  expedient 
and  practicable,  of  anoma]ies  in  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Ohurch ;  the  enlargement  of  con- 
vocation and  the  statutory  concession  to  it  of 
increased  power  in  the  internal  regulation  of 
matters  involving  the  efficiency  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  assignment  to  ^^  the  faithful  Idty ''  of 
a  more  clearly  defined  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 

The  house  farther  adopted  a  report  express- 
ing its  approval  of  a  comprehensive  measure  of 
reforms^  the  draft  of  a  bill  providing  for  which 
was  to  be  introduced  by  the  archbishop  into 
the  House  of  Lords ;  approving  the  Pluralities 
Acts  Amendment  Act  of  the  previous  session 
of  Parliament,  but  suggesting  that  further  steps 
were  urgently  required,  *^  and  that  greater  se- 
curity against  the  ministrations  of  unworthy 
clergymen  should  be  given  to  parishes,  by  the 
simplification  of  existing  modes  of  procedure, 
and  by  enactments  which  may  obviate  the  ruin- 
ous costs  which  at  present  are  often  incurred 
in  suits  of  this  nature,  especially  in  cases  of 
sospension  from  office  and  deprivation  ^^ ;  rec- 
ommending the  formation  of  a  central  fund 
raised  by  equitable  taxation  of  ecclesiastical 
incomes — the  principles  of  which  already  ex- 
isted in  the  system  of  first  fruits  and  tenths — 
for  the  reduction  of  existing  anomalies  in  cleri- 
cal incomes,  and  to  improve  the  incomes  of 
benefices  of  small  value;  calling  attention  to 
plans  for  enlarging  the  representation  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  for  the  institution  of 
**•  such  changes  in  the  rubrics  and  such  addi- 
tions to  the  services  of  the  Church,  as  may 
give  fuller  scope  to  the  quickened  life  and 
energies  of  the  Church.'^  The  house  also  de- 
clared that,  "  while  we  give  full  weight  to  the 
desire  that  has  been  expressed  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  faithful  laity  of  the  Church  of  all 
classes  to  a  substantial  share  in  the  control  of 
.  Ohurch  affairs,  we  still  feel  that  we  require  to 
be  more  fully  informed  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  deemed  desirable  that  the  laity 
sbquld  share  in  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Church.  We  look  for  valuable  in- 
formation and  assistance  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  from  the  newly  constituted  House  of 
Laymen.  Meanwhile  we  recommend  the  for- 
mation of  voluntary  parochial  boards  or  coun- 
cils, which,  we  are  well  aware,  have  been  rec- 
ommended in  many  dioceses,  and  have  been  in 
operation  in  many  parishes.  It  is  otherwise 
as  regards  parochial  boards  or  councils  with 
defined  statutory  powers.    The  formation  of 


these  we  can  not,  as  at  present  advised,  rec- 
ommend until  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  to  be  founded  shall  have  been  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  synods  of  the  Church,  and  shall 
have  received  their  general  approval.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  parochial  boards, 
however  constituted,  can  only  properly  be  re- 
garded as  a  portion  of  a  still  further  developed 
church  government.  But  this  development  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  degrees,  and  by  the 
steady  progress  of  organized  growth.  For  the 
present  we  must  be  content  to  endeavor  to 
bring  about  some  measures  of  united  delibera- 
tion between  the  two  separate  convocations, 
which  would  necessarily  form  the  first  stage 
in  the  organization  of  that  national  church 
council  of  clergy  and  laity  which  is  obvi- 
ously desired  by  many  of  the  memorialists." 
The  House  of  Laymen  declared  its  opinion  that 
**  any  scheme  of  church  patronage  amendment, 
which  would  directly  or  indirectly  divert  any 
portion  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  patron,  would  be  inadmissible, 
as  secularizing  the  property  given  to  the  par- 
ish for  God's  service  " ;  that  **  the  evils  com- 
plained of  in  the  sale  of  advowsons  can  be 
better  dealt  with  by  proper  checks  and  modes 
of  restraint  rather  than  by  the  prohibition 
recommended  in  the  draft  bill  " ;  and  *'  that  all 
sales  of  advowsons  should  in  future  be  con- 
ducted by  a  public  diocesan  authority,  and  all 
other  sales  be  invalid." 

The  Convocation  of  York  met  in  York  Min- 
ster, Feb.  23.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  ad- 
dressing the  synod  as  president,  said  that  in 
view  of  the  question  of  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church,  brought  forward  at  the  general 
election,  a  number  of  suggestions  of  reforms 
likely  to  strengthen  the  Church  had  been 
made.  They  were  met,  however,  with  the 
difficulty  that  most  of  these  reforms  required 
the  aid  of  Parliament.  His  belief  was  that 
there  was  more  danger  from  the  want  of 
agreement  among  the  parties  in  the  Church  as 
to  the  required  reforms,  than  from  the  refusal 
of  Parliament  to  adopt  measures.  However 
that  might  be,  it  was  their  duty  to  consider 
reforms.  The  hands  of  convocation  should  be 
untied;  they  wanted  power  to  transact  busi- 
ness for  the  good  of  the  Church  with  the 
same  freedom  which  other  religious  and  secu- 
lar bodies  enjoyed,  subject  only  to  their  doing 
nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
Failing  that,  the  number  was  likely  to  swell 
of  those  who  now  said  that  even  disestablish- 
ment with  freedom  might  be  preferable  to  es- 
tablishment with  enforced  inaction.  What  was 
now  in  their  power  was  to  agree  upon  the  re- 
forms required,  but  they  must  be  tolerably 
unanimous,  and,  if  they  should  be  refused  by 
the  Crown  or  by  Parliament,  the  question  of 
disestablishment  would  then  have  passed  into 
a  new  and  somewhat  dangerous  phase.  How 
far  ou^ht  the  fear  of  disestablishment  to  have 
an  influence  over  them  in  dealing  with  those 
questions  of  reform  ?    The  outside  clamor  had 
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no  doabt  qaickened  the  national  conscience 
on  the  subject.  Their  danger  would  perliaps 
be  that  in  framing  schemes  of  reform  they 
might  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  di- 
vided state  of  things  in  the  Church,  and  of  the 
opposition  that  might  be  experienced.  The 
report  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  on 
Church  Keform  was  concurred  in.  The  lower 
house  approved  most  of  the  clauses  of  the  pro- 
posed Church  Patronage  Bill,  and  requested  the 
president  to  appoint  a  committee  to  report  on 
the  best  means  of  securing  a  due  observance  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  without  resort  to 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  of  a  committee 
on  the  details  of  a  proposed  House  of  Laymen. 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  met  again 
May  11.  The  upper  house,  considering  a  let- 
ter received  from  the  Bishop  of  Zululand.  ask- 
ing for  guidance  on  the  question  of  baptizing 
persons  living  in  polygamy,  requested  the 
archbishop  to  communicate  with  those  churches 
in  the  Anglican  communion  in  which  ques- 
tions relating  to  that  subject  had  been  found 
to  be  of  pressing  importance.  A  report  was 
presented  and  considered  respecting  drafts  of 
bills  on  the  method  of  making  changes  in  the 
rubrics,  which  had  been  under  consideration 
in  one  shape  or  another  for  about  twenty  years. 
A  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to 
consider  the  question  of  first  fruits  and  tenths 
presented  a  report  recommending  a  further 
discussion  of  the  subject  between  the  two 
houses,  and  was  reappointed.  The  considera- 
tion of  a  draft  bill  for  additional  forms  of  serv- 
ice was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  lower  house  considered  and  adopted  a 
report  on  proposals  for  church  reform,  which 
was  presented  by  its  Committee  on  Relations 
of  Church  and  State.  The  report  began  with 
a  reference  to  what  had  been  attempted  dar- 
ing the  last  fifty  years  or  more  in  the  direction 
both  of  church  reform  and  ohurch  extension. 
In  every  department  of  church  life  many  great 
improvements  had  already  been  effected,  some 
without  the  aid  of  the  civil  legislature,  and 
others  by  the  authority  of  statute.  With  re- 
gard to  such  matters  as  the  restoration  ot 
churches,  the  training  of  candidates  for  holy 
orders,  the  arrangements  for  public  worship, 
the  increase  of  services,  the  education  of  the 
poor,  the  care  bestowed  on  preparation  for 
confirmation,  and  the  frequency  of  its  admin- 
istration, the  exercise  of  patronage,  and  the 
employment  of  lay  agency,  the  Church  had, 
without  going  to  Parliament,  made  a  wonder- 
ful advance.  For  some  of  the  reforms  which 
had  been  brought  about,  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament had  been  needed.  Prominent  among 
them  were  the  erection  of  new  bishoprics. 
Many  acts  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  remedy  of  evils  from 
which  the  Ohurch  suffered.  Among  them  were 
the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts,  the  acts  under 
which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had 
power  to  aid  the  clergy  of  poor  and  populous 
parishes,  the  Church- Building  Acts,  and  the 


Pluralities  Acts.  The  revival  of  the  active 
functions  of  convocation  was  a  notable  church 
reform  of  recent  years.  The  report  called  at- 
tention to  the  following  leading  principles  as 
underlying  all  true  church  reform:  1.  The 
Catholic  faith  and  Apostolic  Order  of  the 
Church  of  NEngland  are  unalterable,  and  may 
not  be  touched.  2.  There  is,  by  divine  ap- 
pointment, a  distinction  of  office  between 
clergy  and  laity ;  and  the  powers  intrusted  to 
the  laity  may  not  extend  to  such  things  as  be- 
long to  the  office  of  the  clergy.  3.  The  unit 
of  the  church's  episcop^  system  is  the  diocese 
and  not  the  parish ;  therefore  the  parish,  the 
parish  priest,  and  the  congregation  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  diocesan  authority  of  the 
bishop.  4.  The  Church  of  England  is  national, 
not  in  the  sense  that  the  whole  nation,  as  such, 
may  deal,  as  it  will,  with  the  Church's  doctrine 
and  discipline,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  whole 
nation  has  a  claim  to  the  administration  of  its 
ordinances  and  the  services  of  its  clergy  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  authorized  doctrine  and 
discipline,  and  not  otherwise.  6.  To  the 
Church's  synods,  by  constitutional  right,  be- 
longs a  legislative  power,  subject  to  such  sanc- 
tion of  the  Crown  and  authority  of  Parliament 
as  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  realm  re- 
quire. 6.  The  right  of  ecTilesiastical  patron- 
age is  to  be  primarily  regarded  as  having  the 
character  of  a  trust  rather  than  of  a  property. 
7.  The  property  of  the  incumbent  in  the  in- 
come of  his  benefice  is  held  subject  to  the  effi- 
cient discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  cure.  8. 
The  Church  of  England,  as  part  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  exists  primarily  for  spiritual  purposes. 
The  report  further  described  the  present  sys- 
tem of  church  courts  as  unsatisfactory,  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  a  tribunal  for  hearing 
appeals  to  the  Crown  in  ecclesiastical  oases 
must  be  created,  which  should  do  Justice  both 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  civil  power.  One  of 
the  most  needful  reforms  was  the  restoration 
of  the  Church's  effective  voice  in  ecclesiastical 
legislation.  The  long  abeyance  of  the  convo- 
cations had  accustomed  the  public  mind  to 
legislation  by  Parliament  alone,  and  a  claim  of 
legislative  power  for  the  Church  still  seemed 
strange  to  many ;  but  such  a  claim  was  strictly 
constitutional,  and  the  full  admission  of  that 
claim  had  now  become  a  practical  necessity. 
The  Church  should  be  recognized  as  capable  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  varying  needs  of  the 
time ;  and  Parliament  was  less  than  ever  quali- 
fied, or,  indeed,  desirous  to  be  the  sole  legisla- 
ture for  the  Church.  The  power  of  self-regu- 
lation, under  proper  control,  must  be  restored 
to  the  Church.  There  was  no  wish  to  demand 
independence  of  the  constitutional  control  of 
Crown  and  Parliament ;  but  what  the  Church 
had  a  right  to  ask  was,  that  greater  facilities 
should  be  afforded  for  giving  legal  effect  to  the 
deliberate  conclusions  of  the  provincial  synods, 
aided,  as  they  now  would  be,  by  the  respective 
Houses  of  Laymen.  The  restoration  of  due 
legislative   power  to  the   provincial    synods 
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would  make  more  necessary  an  enlargement 
of  the  lower  honse  of  the  Convocation  of  Can- 
terburj.  With  an  increased  representation  of 
the  parochial  clergy  in  that  house,  the  occa- 
sional united  .action  of  the  two  convocations 
would  become  a  practical  question.  The  crea- 
tion of  statutory  parochial  councils  was  depre- 
cated. Special  attention  was  invited  to  the 
importance  of  strengthening  the  bishop's  au- 
thority, by  means  of  a  diocesan  synod  of  his 
clergy  or  of  a  council  of  clergy  and  laymen, 
not  to  share  his  responsibility,  but  to  aid  him 
by  iis  advice.  The  house  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  bill  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
amendment,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  which  had  been 
ajH'eed  upon  in  1879 ;  and  declared  that,  while 
it  could  not  recommend  the  establishment  of 
parochial  councils  with  statutory  powers,  vol- 
untary parochial  councils  summoned  by  the 
clergy,  and  composed  of  the  faithful  laity  of 
all  classes,  might  in  many  parishes  be  estab- 
lished with  advantage — such  councils  being 
subject  in  all  matters  to  the  bishop.  • 

In  the  House  of  Laymen,  the  chairman  made 
a  statement  regarding  the  functions  of  the 
honse  with  respect  to  petitions.  They  were 
not  a  body  to  whom  a  petition  could  properly 
be  addressed.  A  resolution  was  adopted  rec- 
ommending that  power  should  be  given  to  the 
bishop,  acting  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
council,  to  enforce  the  resignation  of  incum- 
bents who  may  be  shown  to  be  unfit,  for  certi- 
fied causes,  to  perfonn  the  duties  of  their 
cures.  The  bill  on  church  patronage,  which 
the  archbishop  had  introduced  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords,  was  approved.  The  house  expressed 
its  desire  that  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's 
bill,  relative  to  seats  in  churches,  might  be  so 
shaped  as  to  secure,  as  &r  as  practicable,  the 
common-law  rights  of  parishioners  to  the  free 
use  of  seats  in  parish  cnurohes. 

The  convocations  of  the  two  provinces  met, 
according  to  summons,  at  their  respective 
places  of  meeting,  Angust  6,  were  formally 
organized,  and  were  then  prorogued. 

€«ftratt  M  €hirA  Kefonu. — A  oublic  confer- 
ence, attended  by  Churchmen  and  Nonconform- 
ists, was  held  in  London,  Feb.  24,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  church  reform.  Mr.  A. 
Grey,  M.  P.,  presided.  Attention  was  called 
to  some  resolutions  which  had  been  previously 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  conformist'  and  non-con- 
formist ministers;  and  the  chairman,  inhisopen- 
ing  address,  presented  as  the  principles  which 
hA  induced  a  junction  of  men  of  every  party, 
and  had  prompted  them  to  stand  side  by  side 
as  the  advocates  of  a  reformed  national  Church 
of  England,  first,  that  the  teaching  of  moral- 
ity to  the  people  was  a  proper  function  of  the 
state ;  and,  second,  that  the  Church  ought  to 
be  maintained  as  a  national  institution,  not  be- 
cause it  was  inseparably  connected  with  any 
immutable  sectarian  dogmas  or  incontroverti- 
ble and  particular  doctrines,  but  because  it  was 
the  institution  through  which,  under  such  con- 


ditions as  might  be  imposed  by  Parliament, 
the  truths  of  religion  were  preached  to  the 
people.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring 
that  "  the  basis  of  all  true  church  reform  must 
be  found  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
constitutionally  every  subject  of  the  state  is  a 
member  also  of  the  national  Church  ;  that  for 
practical  purposes  the  rights  thus  derived  are 
best  exercised  by  the  whole  body  of  parishion- 
ers," and  that  "  the  parishioners,  through  their 
representatives,  should  be  empowered  by  law 
to  exercise  a  real  control  over  the  appointment 
of  the  ministers,  the  disbursement  of  the  funds, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  services  of  the  na- 
tional Church  in  every  parish. 

Parish  ChirelMS  Bin.— The  Parish  Churches 
Bill,  which  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  has 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  declares 
in  the  preamble  that,  according  to  the  common 
law  of  the  realm,  every  parish  church  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  for  the  free  use  in  cotnmon 
of  all  parishioners  of  the  parish  to  which  it  be- 
longs, for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England.  For  the  remedy  of  en- 
croachments that  have  been  made  on  the  rights 
of  parishioners  "  by  the  appropriation  of  seats 
and  pews  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  poorer  classes,  to  the  great  hin- 
drance of  religion,"  it  enacts  that  every  parish 
church  in  the  kingdom — saving  vested  inter- 
ests, churches  built  under  specid  local  acts,  and 
modem  churches  possessing  legal  scales  of  pew- 
rents  assigned  under  the  Church-Building  or 
New  Parishes  Acts — shall  be  free,  for  the  pur- 
poses and  under  the  conditions  recited  above. 

Oxfttfd  iMjmtmH  Leagie^ — An  organization  of 
laymen  has  been  formed  for  contending  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  establishment  out- 
side of  politics.  It  is  called  the  Oxford  Lay- 
men's League  for  the  Defense  of  the  National 
Church.  Its  essential  principle  is  defined  in 
its  circular  to  be  the  union  of  the  religious  lai- 
ty throughout  the  country  without  reference  to 
sects  or  parties ;  and  this  point  is  again  em- 
phasized in  the  words,  *^  Nothing  can  be  more 
fatal  to  the  Church  than  its  connection  with 
any  one  political  party;  its  only  permanent 
support  is  the  party  of  religion."  The  League 
proposes  by  lectures  and  publications  to  set 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  of  disestablish- 
ment before  the  nation,  and  to  answer  tlie  ar- 
guments and  representations  set  forth  by  the 
advocates  of  that  measure. 

Bishop  of  EdlBhuKh.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Dowden, 
Preceptor  of  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church,  was  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust chosen  to  be  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
place  of  Bishop  Cotteril,  deceased. 

Church  Coigress. — The  Church  Congress  met 
at  Wakefield,  October  6,  and  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
The  Bishop  of  Ripon  presided,  and,  in  his 
opening  address,  mentioned  the  subject  of 
church  reform  as  one  that  wOuld  be  presented 
with  particular  prominence.    This  subject  was 
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considered  under  three  special  aspects,  the  first 
of  which  was  that  of  "Patronage  and  Endow- 
ments—Co) Patrons,  their  Obligations  and  Lim- 
itations in  the  Exercise  of  their  Rights;  (b) 
Revenues,  their  Distribution  with  a  View  of 
increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the  Church."  Can- 
on W.  H.  Fremantle,  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, considered  how  the  redistribution  of 
incomes  would  affect  church  patronage.  The 
other  principal  speakers  on  these  topics  were 
Canon  Lefroy,  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  the  Rev,  F. 
F.  Goe  (Bishop  designate  of  Melbourne),  Chan- 
cellor Espin,  and  others.  The  second  branch 
of  the  general  topic  was  discussed  under  the 
heading  of  "  Church  Government  and  Repre- 
sentation; Convocation,  its  Reform,  Exten- 
sion, and  Powers;  and  the  Position  of  the 
Laity  in  Church  Councils,"  by  Prebendary 
Ainslie,  the  Rev.  8.  A.  Main  Walrond,  the 
Dean  of  Armagh,  Mr.  W.  H.  Houldsworth, 
M.  P.,  Mr.  J.  H.  P.  Leresche,  the  Dean  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Viscount  Halifax.  The  third  branch 
of  the  subject  was  considered  under  the  head- 
ings "The  Clergy;  Clerical  Efficiency:  How 
best  to  secure  it;  Extension  of  the  Diaco- 
nate,"  by  Archdeacon  Blunt,  Mr.  James  Crop- 
per, Archdeacon  Long,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Sale, 
the  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  other  persons.  On 
the  subject  of  "  Christian  Evidences,"  papers 
were  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Preb- 
endary Worlledge,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  Arch- 
deacon Hughes  Games,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
M.  Hay  Aitken.  On  the  subject  of  "The 
Church  in  Relation  to  the  Rural  Populations ; 
the  Chief  Causes  of  Weakness,  and  the  Best 
Means  of  remedying  Them,"  the  principal 
speakers  were  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Stanley  Leigh tofi,  M.  P.,  Canon  Andrew,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  subject  of  "The 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  a  New  Diocese,"  was  discussed  with 
special  reference  to  the  proposed  foundation 
of  a  new  diocese  of  Wakefield,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Southwell,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Rev. 
Canon  Straton),  and  other  speakers.  Con- 
cerning "The  Church  in  Relation  to  State 
Questions;  the  Advantage  of  an  Established 
Church,  and  the  Best  Means  of  instructing  all 
Classes  as  to  its  Origin,  History,  Revenues,  and 
Work,"  papers  were  read  by  Prof.  Stokes, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Miller,  and  Mr.  William  Inglis,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Workingraen's  Church  Defense 
Association.  The  discussion  of  the  special 
question  with  reference  to  the  work  of  foreign 
missions,  of  "  How  may  Difiiculties  arising 
from  Polygamy,  Slavery,  and  Caste  best  be 
met?"  was  participated  in  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  Canon  Ash  ton  Mayne,  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Windley,  the  Bishop  of  Zululand,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Johnson,  a  native  West-African  minister. 
Other  questions  discussed  were,  "  The  Church 
in  Relation  to  the  Urban  Populations;  how 
may  Lapsed  Members  be  won  and  the  Church's 
Hold  on  Members  in  all  Classes  be  strength- 
ened?"— principal  speakers,  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,    Canon    Eliot,    of    Bournemouth, 


Prebendary  Hodgkinson,  and  Mr.  J.  Treyar^ 
then ;  "  The  Uses  of  Music  in  the  Services  of 
Cathedrals,  Town  Churches,  and  Churches  in 
the  Rural  Districts  "—Mr.  Walter  Parratt,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Rogers,  Mr.  E.  H.  Turpin,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Griffith;  "The  Duty  of  the 
Church  in  Respect  to  the  Homes  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  with  a  View  to  the  Promotion  of 
Morality,  Comfort,  and  Thrift  " — Canon  Stra- 
ton, Miss  Mason,  bir  W.  Worsley,  and  Arch- 
deacon Emery;  "The  Education  Question, 
with  Special  Reference  to  (a)  the  Proposal  for 
Free  Education,  (b)  Religious  Teaching  in 
Schools  of  all  Grades,  and  to  Adults  " — ^Lord 
Norton,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Carr,  Archdeacon 
Barber,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Nunn;  "The  Church 
in  Relation  to  Social  Questions,  particularly  in 
Respect  to  Recreation  and  Literature" — the 
Dean  of  Manchester,  Lord  Brabazon,  and  Miss 
Yonge,  of  Winchester ;  and  "  The  Parish 
Churches  Bill."  A  special  meeting  for  work- 
ingmen  was  held,  al  which  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  the  Bishops  of  Ripon  and  Manches- 
ter; also  a  meeting  for  women,  and  one  for 
delivery  of  addresses  on  "  The  Spiritual  Life." 

ProvlBcbd  8|B0d  of  Caaaifau— The  Provincial 
Synod  of  Canada  met  in  Montreal,  Septem- 
ber 8.  The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Bishop  of  Algoma.  The  Rev.  John  I^ng- 
try  was  elected  prolocutor  of  the  lower 
house.  Resolutions  inviting  co-operation  in  a 
movement  for  Christian  union  were  adopted, 
to  be  sent  out  to  other  Christian  bodies  in  the 
Dominion.  The  use  of  unfermented  wine  in 
the  communion  was  forbidden.  The  Synod 
decided  that,  in  order  to  encourage  brotherly 
feelings  between  the  Church  in  Canada  and 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Metropolitan  of 
Canada  should  send  notice  of  all  ordinations  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

ABCHA»LOGY.  (Anericn.)  Work  •fliie  Pet- 
body  Misenm, — The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
reports  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
ArcheBology  and  Ethnology,  the  latter  of  which 
i^  dated  April  9,  1886,  record  investigations 
which  were  made  under  the  direction,  or  with 
tlie  co-operation,  of  the  museum  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  Central 
America.  For  particular  and  thorough  work, 
the  curator  chose  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miami 
river,  in  Ohio,  and  the  closely  associated 
archteological  region.  The  three  years^  work 
on  the  large  group  of  mounds  and  earthworks 
on  Mr.  Turner's  farm,  near  Madisbnville,  was 
brought  to  completion  in  1885.  A  special  re- 
port is  given  of  the  exploration  of  a  mound  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Bet^amin  Marriott,  adjoining 
Mr.  Turner's,  which  yielded  many  objects  of 
interest,  including  some  exhibiting  skill  in 
workmanship.  Besides  two  or  three  thousand 
broken  and  split  pieces  of  bones  of  animals, 
river-shells,  a  part  of  a  clam-shell,  and  pieces 
of  mica,  there  were  found  needles  of  bone ; 
awls  of  bone,  one  of  which  was  ornamented 
with  rows  of  fine  cross-cut  lines ;  flaked  knives; 
handles  of  antler,  two  of  which  held  points^ 
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one  of  bone  and  one  of  obipped  stone ;  bear's 
teetb,  some  showing  perforations  and  some 
containing  insertions  of  pearl;  breast-orna- 
ments and  ear<ornaments  of  copper;  and  parts 
of  bnman  skeletons.  Some  new  objects  hav- 
ing been  discovered  in  one  of  the  mounds  in 
the  Scioto  Valley,  near  Ohillicothe,  a  brief  ex- 
amination was  made  of  that  site.  Among  the 
specimens  obtained  there  were  two  copper  celts, 
some  copper  plates,  and  several  copper  ear- 
ornaments,  some  of  which  were  covered  with 
meteoric  iron  like  a  few  of  those  in  the  Turner 
mounds,  and  a  celt  made  of  meteoric  iron. 
These  discoveries  are  regarded  as  furnishing 
an  important  link  connecting  the  people  who 
built  the  earthworks  in  the  Scioto  Valley  with 
the  builders  of  the  group  on  the  Turner  farm 
in  the  Little  Miami  Valley.  A  lai^e  cemetery 
was  explored  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Little 
Miami  river  from  the  ancient  cemetery,  near 
Madison ville,  which  had  already  been  ex- 
plored, and  from  it  were  obtained  many  thou- 
sand specimens  and  several  skeletons.  Among 
the  specimens  were  large  pipes  cut  in  stone  in 
the  form  of  human  figures,  examples  of  which 
had  hitherto  only  been  found  on  the  surface, 
now  for  the  first  time  met  associated  with 
skeletons.  These  pipes  had  been  attributed  to 
the  people  who  made  the  mounds  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  but,  the  curator  says,  "now  we  know 
that  they  belonged  to  a  people  who  buried  in 
r^^lar  and  large  cemeteries,  where  the  bodies 
were  generally  placed  in  extended  postures. 
We  also,^'  the  report  continues,  **have  ob- 
tained facts  indicating  burial  ceremonies, 
which,  with  the  many  objects  associated  with 
the  human  remains,  will  permit  us  to  draw  a 
fair  picture  of  the  arts  and  customs  of  this 
particular  people,  who  need  no  longer  be  con- 
founded with  those  who  built  the  altar-mounds, 
stratified  monnds,  and  large  earthworks  in  the 
valley.''  An  examination  was  made  of  some 
mounds  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
in  Atlas  township,  Pike  county,  HI.,  and  also 
of  some  mounds  in  Calhoun  county,  along  the 
bluffs  of  the  Illinois.  The  most  important  re- 
sult of  this  work  was,  in  its  leading  to  the 
formation  of  an  opinion  that  the  mounds  on 
the  Illinois  bluffs  were  not  made  by  the  same 
people  who  built  those  on  the  Mississippi  bluffs 
in  Pike  county.  "In  the  latter,  few  if  any 
objects  of  an  imperishable  character  were 
placed  with  the  dead.  In  the  former  have 
been  found  pottery  of  an  exceptionally  fine 
character ;  elaborate  ornaments  of  shell,  stone, 
and  copper;  pearl,  shell,  and  copper  beads; 
and  implements  made  of  bone,  stone,  and 
copper.  From  all  I  can  learn  of  the  buriiil- 
mounds  of  the  Illinois  bluffs,^'  says  Mr.  Put- 
nam, the  curator  of  the  museum,  "  they 
resemble  in  contents,  size,  and  structure  the 
simple  burial-mounds  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
wlule  those  on  the  Mississippi  bluffs  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  them  except  that  they  are 
burial-mounds."  Dr.  0.  0.  Abbott,  in  his  ex- 
aminations of  the  gravels  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 


besides  recovering  several  interesting  paleo- 
lithic implements  irom  various  depths,  found 
a  part  of  a  human  under  jaw  sixteen  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  not  far  from  where  a  piece  of 
the  tusk  of  a  mastodon  or  mammoth  had  been 
found  several  years  previously.  The  museum 
has  received  from  Dr.  Flint,  in  Nicaragua,  four 
blocks  of  tufa  containing  human  footprints, 
which  had  been  found  under  several  layers  of 
volcanic  material,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mena- 
gua,  in  that  country.  Dr.  Flint  had  also  fur- 
nished the  museum  with  a  number  of  orna- 
ments in  jade,  oue  of  which,  when  compared 
with  a  cup  of  the  same  mineral  from  Pekin, 
in  China,  proved  to  be  like  it  in  color,  hard- 
ness, and  specific  gravity.  No  place  is  known 
where  jade  is  found  or  has  been  found  in  situ, 
except  in  China ;  and  the  distribution  of  orna- 
ments of  that  mineral  in  prehistoric  sites  all 
over  the  world  is  held,  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence to  make  any  other  supposition  plausible, 
to  imply  that  some  kind  of  intercourse  existed 
in  the  age  to  which  the  remains  belong.  Some 
of  the  ornaments  in  question  had  been  made 
from  celts  by  cutting  them  into  halves  and  quar- 
ters, and  still  exhibited  parts  of  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  original  implement.  This  implies, 
at  leajBt,  that  the  supply  of  jade  was  not  abun- 
d»nt,  else  the  ornaments  would  have  been 
made  from  fresh  stones,  and  not  by  cutting  up 
tools  which  already  had  considerable  value. 

Aninal-llomidfl  !■'  WisconsiB.— -Dr.  Stephen  D. 
Peet,  of  Wisconsin,  has  made  a  study  of  the 
prehistoric  earthworks  around  Delavan  Lake, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ridges 
at  Lake  Lawn,  which  have  not^been  observed 
to  have  any  particular  form,  really  conceal  a 
variety  of  symmetrical  figures.  The  plotting 
of  them,  he  says,  has  revealed  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  the  shape  of  birds,  turtles,  and 
other  creatures,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
originally  very  accurate  imitations.  He  has 
discovered  at  least  ten  bird  efiSgies  in  this  one 
group;  but  there  are  several  eflSgies  which 
have  been  obhterated.  Thirty-seven  of  These 
forms  are  here  found  within  the  space  of  ten 
acres,  and  so  close  together  as  to  make  the 
ground  extremely  rough.  The  size  of  the 
mounds  varies  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  in  width. 

MoniMls  !■  MMltoki.— Mr.  C.  N.  Bell,  of  Win- 
nipeg, read  a  paper  in  the  British  Association 
on  the  sepulchral  mounds  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  in  which  he  showed  that  there  is  a 
continuous  line  of  mounds  from  the  mound - 
centers  of  the  Mississippi  river,  down  the  Red 
river,  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  Human  remains, 
much  decayed,  were  found  in  the  mounds,  all 
buried  by  being  placed  on  the  surface  under 
heaps  of  earth  in  which  patches  of  ashes  and 
charcoal  frequently  occurred,  but  no  remains 
of  funeral  feasts  were  found.  Indians,  when 
first  met  with,  buried  weapons  with  their  war- 
riors, but  none  were  found  in  these  mounds, 
althotigh  implements  and  ornaments  of  shell, 
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bone,  and  stone  were  common,  as  well  as  pot- 
tery, which  was  unknown  to  the  Indians  (if 
Northwest  Canada  on  the  arrival  of  white 
immigrants.  One  mound  had  a  floor  of  burned 
clay  and  bowlders,  similar  to  the  sacrificial 
mounds  and  altars  of  Ohio.  Ornaments  were 
found  made  of  sea-shells,  which  must  have 
been  carried  1,200  miles. 

The  Maya  Inscriptions.  —  Dr.  Augustus  Le 
Plongeon,  who  has  spent  several  years  in  ar- 
chfiBological  research  in  the  ruined  cities  of  Yu- 
catan, believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  key 
to  the  Maya  hieroglyphics,  and  that  he  is  able 
to  give  correct  interpretations,  having  definite 
historical  significance,  to  the  figures,  carvings, 
and  inscriptions  which  are  found  on  the  monu- 
mepts.  In  a  paper  which  she  read  before  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Science,  Mrs.  Le  Plon- 
geon described  the  ** Governor's  House"  at 
IJxmal,  with  twenty  rooms,  and  another  build- 
ing near  it,  having  102  rooms,  with  ceilings 
composed  of  stones  overlapping  so  as  to  form 
a  triangular  area,  and  their  elaborate  ornamen- 
tation of  mastodons'  heads  and  feathered  ser- 
pents. One  series  of  designs  was  interpreted 
as  recording  the  history  of  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  with  the  names  of  the  founders. 
Traces  of  paint  were  found  in  one  of  the  courts, 
and  impressions  of  hands  that  had  been  dipped 
in  red  paint  and  pressed  against  the  walls  as  a 
religious  invocation.  In  a  building  at  Ohichen- 
Itza  were  observed  several  figures  in  profile 
of  men  having  long  beards;  and  in  another 
building  in  the  same  city  mural  paintings 
representing  religious  ceremonies,  domestic 
scenes,  and  battles,  the  figures  of  which  for 
skill  in  execution  were  compared  with  the 
best  works  of  ancient  Egyptian  art.  A  mau- 
soleum was  adorned  with  sculptures  of  macaws 
and  leopards,  and  a  leopard-sphinx,  and  con- 
tained a  large  statue,  two  funerary  urns,  and 
articles  in  jade,  chalcedony,  and  greenstone. 
The  statue  was  drawn  out  from  the  tomb,  but 
was  afterward  taken  possession  of  by  the  Mex- 
iican  Government. 

Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  relates  in  the  "  Ameri- 
<can  Antiquarian"  that  Mrs.  Zelia  Nnttall  Pi- 
nart,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Nahuatl  lan- 
guage, has  succeeded  in  reading  the  ancient 
Mexican  picture-writing;  and  he  adds  to  his 
announcement  that  **the  results  she  has  ob- 
tained cast  an  entirely  new  light  on  ancient 
Mexican  history  and  social  life,  and  her  con- 
clusions, if  established,  will  deal  a  severe  blow 
at  most  of  the  prevailing  theories  regarding 
the  government,  religion,  and  mythology  of 
the  Aztec  and  allied  tribes." 

The  Rains  of  (tilriguu— Mr.  A.  P.  Maudsley 
has  published  an  account  of  his  excavations  of 
the  ruins  of  Quirigua,  which  are  situated  on 
the  river  Montagua,  in  Central  America.  They 
consist  of  numerous  square  or  oblong  mounds 
and  terraces,  varying  from  six  to  forty  feet  in 
height,  usually  faced  with  worked  stone,  and 
ascended  by  flights  of  stone  steps.  The  most 
interesting  objects  are  thirteen  large  monoliths 


arranged  irregularly  around  a  kind  of  plaza. 
Six  of  these  are  tall  stones,  from  three  to  five 
feet  square,  and  standing  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  feet  out  of  the  ground;  the  other  five 
are  shaped  so  as  to  resemble  huge  turtles  or 
armadillos.  All  the  monuments  are  covered 
with  elaborate  carvings,  including  huge  human 
figures  on  the  tall  monuments;  tables  of  hiero- 
glyphics ;  and  squares  or  cartouches  of  picture- 
writing,  in  which  grotesque  figures  of  men  and 
animals  appear  prominently.  The  human  fig- 
ures are  conventional,  the  picture-writing  de- 
signs relatively  free.  Usually  most  of  the  de- 
signs, even  in  what  appears  to  be  purely 
conventional  scroll-work,  may  be  found,  on 
careful  examination,  to  be  derived  from  the 
representation  of  a  face.  No  figures  derived 
from  leaves  or  fiowers  have  been  observed,  but 
a  plaited  ribbon  is  occasionally  employed,  and 
free  use  is  made  of  plumes  of  feathers ;  and 
these  are  often  very  gracefully  arranged  and 
beautifully  carved.  The  fifteen  monuments 
are  divided  into  two  groups,  in  one  of  which 
the  human  figures  are  all  of  men,  and  in  the 
other  all  of  women.  Mr.  Maudsley  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  as  showing  an  advanced  and 
peaceful  condition  of  existence  in  the  people 
who  built  this  city, 
that  representa- 
tions of  weapons 
of  war  are  entirely 
absent  from  all  the 
monuments.  Casts 
of  many  of  the 
objects  described 
have  been  placed 
in  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Museum  at 
Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. 

The  MoDunento  of 
CopiB. — Mr.  Mauds- 
ley has  made  a  sys- 
tematic examina- 
tion, with  surveys 
and  measurements, 
of  the  principal 
ruins  of  the  city  of 
Copan,  which  were 
described  by  Ste- 
phens in  1840.  He 
believes  that  the 
nature  of  the  struc- 
tures has  been  in 
some  points  mis- 
taken; that  the  so- 
called  pyramids  are 
the  raised  founda- 
tions that  support- 
ed roofed  build- 
ings, and  that  these 
were  approached 
by  steep  flights  of 
steps;  that  the  long  heaps  of  stones  which 
were  taken  to  be  the  ruins  of  city  walls  are, 
in  fact,  the  remains  of  single-chambered  stone- 
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roofed  houses,  and  that  the  great  "  river- wall  " 
is  a  wall  only  in  appearance,  and  is  the  re- 
salt  of  the  river  having  eaten  into  the  ter- 
races and  foundations  of  the  east  side  of  the 
ruins,  where  the  plan  of  the  structure  was 
originally  the  same  as  on  the  other  sides.  The 
excavations  yielded,  among  objects  of  interest, 
a  few  worked  stones,  including  some  beads 
and  a  whorl  of  jade,  pearls,  and  carved  pieces 
of  shells,  a  pot  containing  a  red  powder  and 
several  ounces  of  quicksilver,  human  bones, 
dogs*  teeth,  and  jaguars'  skeletons,  parts  of 
one  of  which  were  painted  red.  From  the 
lact  that  the  Spaniards  failed  to  make  any 
mention  of  the  cities  the  ruins  of  which  are 
now  attracting  attention,  or  of  anything  like 
them,  and  that  the  settlements  they  did  speak 
of  are  unlike  these,  Mr. 
Maudsley  draws  the 
conclusion  that  the  sices 
had  been  deserted  and 
the  buildings  buried  in 
the  forest  long  before 
the  conquest.  In  ex- 
amining the  sculptured 
ornaments  and  hiero- 
glyphics, a  profusion  of 
which  is  characteristic 
of  Copan,  the  author 
was  struck  with  the  fre- 
quency of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  serpent- 
symbol,  usually  the 
plumed  serpent.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  scroll- 
work ;  is  often  found 
in  connection  with  a 
natural  or  more  or  less 
grotesque  human  head ; 
and  occurs  under  vari- 
ous disguises.  A  curi- 
ous feature  in  the  in- 
scriptions, which  the 
author  believes  should 
be  read  in  double  col- 
umns, from  left  to  right,  downward,  is  that  all 
those  which  appear  complete  from  the  .begin- 
ning, are  headed  by  an  initial  scroll,  and  be- 
gin with  the  same  formula,  usually  extending 
through  six  squares  of  hieroglyphic  writing. 
The  sixth  square,  or  sometimes  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixth  square,  is  a  human  face,  usually 
in  profile,  inclosed  in  a  frame  or  cartouche. 

BalbylMUi  and  Anyria.  The  Wolfe  Expedition  to 
Babytooiju— The  report  of  the  Wolfe  Expedition 
to  Babylonia  has  been  published  in  the  papers 
of  the  ArchsBological  Institute  of  America. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  W.  Hayes  Ward, 
D.  D.,  in  charge ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Haynes,  of  Robert 
College,  Constantinople ;  and  Dr.  J.  R.  S.  Ster- 
rett,  who  had  been  engaged  with  the  explora- 
tions of  the  Institute  in  Asia  Minor.  The  ex- 
pedition was  intended  to  make  a  preliminary 
examination  of  Chaldea  during  the  winter 
months,  and  investigate  the  practicability  of 
further  excavations  there.    A  firman  was  ob- 
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tained  from  the  Turkish  Government  author- 
izing the  visitation  of  the  country,  but  forbid- 
ding all  excavations.  After  leaving  Constan- 
tinople the  party  visited  the  American  mission 
at  Marath,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  sev- 
eral ruined  Hittite  towns  and  Hittite  in- 
scriptions ;  and  Jerablus,  on  the  Euphrates 
river,  the  site  of  the  old  Hittite  capital,  Car- 
chemish.  At  Arslan  T&sh,  not  far  from  Bire- 
jik,  two  enormous  lions  in  black  basalt  were 
found  and  photographed,  and  a  prostrate  bull 
was  found.  Proceeding  .to  Bagdad,  the  expe- 
dition visited  Mosul,  Koyunjik  (Nineveh), 
Khorsabad,  and  !Nimrtld,  places  which  had 
been  the  scenes  of  explorations  by  Layard, 
Botta,  and  Place,  and  Erbil,  the  Arbela  of 
ancient  history,  while  it  also  passed  numerous 
mounds  which  have  not  been  opened.  From 
Bagdad  it  went  to  Babylon  and  Hillah,  on  the 
way  visiting  Abu-Habba,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sippara  of  Shamash,  which  had  been  explored 
by  Mr.  Rassam.  While  at  Hillah  it  visited 
Birs  Nimrtld,  the  ancient  Borsippa,  and  the 
traditional  site  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  From 
Hillah  the  expedition  started,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1885,  on  a  journey  through  the  coun- 
try to  the  south  of  Babylon,  lying  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers,  which  no  Ameri- 
can traveler  had  ever  traversed,  which  had 
not  been  visited  by  any  European  traveler  for 
thirty  years,  and  parts  of  it  never.  Numerous 
mounds  were  observed  all  through  the  region, 
only  a  few  of  which  have  been  identified. 
Among  them  were  Nifieh,  the  Nipur  of  the  in- 
scriptions, and  probably  the  Calneh  of  Genesis, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  cities  in 
Babylonia;  Tello  and  ZerghAl,  where  the 
French  explorer,  M.  de  Sarzec,  had  made  some 
discoveries  of  great  value,  and  "Warka,  the  bib- 
lical Erech.  A  second  visit  to  Abu-Habba, 
after  his  return  to  Hillah,  satisfied  Dr.  Ward 
that  that  mound  was  the  Sippara  of  Shamash ; 
but  he  could  find  nothing  pointing  to  the  ex- 
istence at  that  place  of  the  older  Sippara  of 
Anunit,  or  Agade,  which  archaeologists  had 
associated  with  it.  He  heard,  however,  at 
Saklanich,  on  the  Euphrates,  of  a  large  mound 
called  Anbar,  which,  on  visiting  it,  proved  to 
answer  well  to  the  descriptions  which  have 
come  down  of  the  situation,  shape,  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  ancient  capital.  "  The  discovery 
of  this  city,"  Dr.  Ward  says,  "  which  repre- 
sents the  Agade,  or  Sippara  of  Anunit,  the 
Accad  of  Genesis  x,  10,  the  Persabora  of 
classical  geographers,  and  the  Anbar  of  Arabic 
historians,  is  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  easy 
to  trace  the  lines  of  the  old  palaces  or  temples, 
not  through  any  stone  walls,  but  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  courts,  now  cultivated  wheat- 
fields.  In  various  places  the  brick  masonry  of 
buildings  and  walls  could  easily  be  traced." 
At  Palmyra,  which  the  expedition  visited  on 
the  return  home,  nearly  a  hundred  views  were 
taken,  and  squeezes  of  most  of  the  inscriptions, 
including  the  immense  stone  recently  discov- 
ered, containing  the  law  of  tolls  for  caravans. 
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An  immense  field  for  exploration  and  the  re- 
covery of  historical  material  relating  to  the 
extremely  ancient  empires  of  Babylonia  was 
observed,  of  which  only  Birs  Nimrtld,  Abn- 
Habba,  and  Tello  have  been  explored  with  any 
thoroughness,  while  most  of  the  sites,  includ- 
ing two  of  the  great  cities,  have  not  been 
touched.  Dr.  Ward  also  recommends  the  care- 
fal  exploration  of  the  courses  of  the  old  chief 
canals,  which  were  so  large  as  to  bear  the 
name  of  rivers, 

AsByrlJUi  and  BtbylMlai  Aatiqilties  !■  the  Brit- 
ish Hiueiau  —  The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  including 
those  which  were  discovered  by  S.  H.  Lay- 
ard  at  llfimrM  in  1847-51,  the  collections  ob- 
tained by  George  Smith  and  Mr.  Kassam,  and 
the  objects  presented  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
London  "  Daily  Telegraph,"  have  been  arranged 
in  a  separate  gallery.  Th e  coUecti  on  of  inscribed 
terra-ootta  tablets,  representing  Babylonian  lit- 
erature, illustrates  a  period  more  than  2,000 
years  long,  extending  from  b.  o.  2500  until 
less  than  a  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
An  important  section  of  the  collection  is  that 
which  contains  the  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions from  Chaldea.  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  the  results  of  Mr.  Rassam^s  explorations  at 
Abu-Hubba,  the  ancient  Sippara,  and  in  the 
Birs  NimrM,  the  ancient  Borsippa.  In  this 
section  many  branches  of  literature  are  repre- 
sented: history,  by  portions  of  a  canon  of 
kings  with  dynastic  summations  and  frag- 
ments of  narrative;  poetry,  by  hymns  and 
legendary  tales;  mythology,  by  fragments  of 
the  deluge  tablet  from  the  library  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Nebo  at  Borsippa;  astrology  and  as- 
tronomy, by  calendars,  eclipse  tablets,  and 
omen  tablets ;  and  mathematics,  by  tables  of 
square  and  cube  roots,  and  abstruse  calcula- 
tions of  a  cabalistic  character.  The  literature 
of  e very-day  life  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
commercial  tablets  and  memoranda,  ranging 
from  the  reign  of  Eriakn,  the  Arioch  of  Gene- 
sis xiv,  the  contemporary  of  Abrara,  till  b.  o. 
93,  and  letters,  notes,  and  copy-books  of 
school-boys  and  scribe  students.  The  section 
exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  popular  and 
spontaneous  nature  of  the  Chaldean  literature, 
in  contrast  with  the  exotic  and  formal  charac- 
ter of  Assyrian  literature,  which  was  largely 
indebted  to  royal  patronage  for  its  mainte- 
nance. Evidences  also  appear  in  it  of  the  care 
with  which  ancient  documents  were  preserved, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  were  restored 
or  copied  if  there  was  danger  of  their  falling 
into  decay  or  being  lost.  The  existence  of  bi- 
lingual populations  is  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  tablets,  some  of  which  are  written  in  Se- 
mitic Babylonian,  and  others  in  the  agglutina- 
tive Acoadian  or  Suraerian.  A  bi-lingual  royal 
inscription  of  Khammorabi,  in  which  the  two 
versions  are  placed  side  by  side,  shows  that 
these  elements  were  coexistent.  In  the  tab- 
lets of  the  £gibi  firm  of  bankers  at  Babylon, 
which  cover  several  centuries,  the  occurrence 


of  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Egyptian  names,  besides  Babylonian  name^ 
shows  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  intercourse 
which  this  people  had  with  other  nations. 

Peniju  The  PalicM  •f  Dartiis  aid  Artaxerxcsi — 
M.  Dieulafoy,  with  a  French  commission,  has 
been  conducting  excavations  in  Susiana.  The 
principal  object  of  the  excavations  in  1885  was 
the  palace  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  The  aim 
of  the  work  done  in  1886  was  to  lay  open  the 
foundations  of  a  palace  beneath  the  other, 
which  had  been  built  by  Darius,  and  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  before  the  time  of  Artaxerxes, 
In  the  midst  of  these  foundations  was  found, 
in  perfect  preservation,  a  frieze  in  bas-relief, 
enameled  in  colors,  11*80  metres  in  length  and 
8*60  metres  in  height,  representing  twelve  sol- 
diers of  the  royal  guard  in  the  garb  and  bearing 
the  arms  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the  ten  thou- 
sand immortals.  The  figures  are  1*41  metres  in 
height,  and  are  shown  in  profile.  Their  faces, 
feet,  and  hands  are  black.  The  examination 
of  the  skeletons  found  on  the  site  makes  it  ap- 
pear that  the  early  population  of  Susiana  must 
nave  belonged  to  a  black  race — ^not  negroid, 
but  resembling  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  same  neighbor- 
hood were  found  fragments  of  sculptures  on 
baked  bricks.  The  subjects  are  winged  lions 
and  bulls,  taken  from  the  mythical  fauna  of 
Chaldea,  but  treated  with  remarkable  freedom 
of  style.  In  the  excavations  on  the  site  of 
Apadana,  the  hall  of  the  throne  has  been 
cleared  throughout  and  its  plan  accurately  de- 
termined ;  and  it  was  possible  to  reconstruct  a 
magnificent  two-headed  capital,  supported  upon 
four  rows  of  volutes.  Its  size  was  4  mm.  10 
by  5*24  mm.,  and  it  weighed  more  than  80,000 
kilogrammea.  It  has  been  removed  to  Paris, 
together  with  a  part  of  the  sculptured  base. 
Diggings  conducted  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
royal  tumulus  brought  to  light  a  small  building 
of  the  Aohasmenid  period  which  M.  Dieulafoy 
considers  a  temple.  If  so,  it  must  be  of  later 
date  than  the  time  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  for 
the  Persians  had  no  temples  then.  Among  the 
principal  objects  discovered  were  funeral  nms, 
molded  around  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and 
baked  with  them,  which  were  found  by  hun- 
dreds, deposited  in  galleries  excavated  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  bronze  coins,  jewelry 
of  copper,  utensils  of  earthenware  and  metal, 
and  lachrymal  vessels  of  glass,  mingled  with 
ashes,  which  were  likewise  found  in  the  gal- 
leries. The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  has  ac- 
quired a  large  number  of  enameled  vases, 
arms,  lamps,  statuettes,  a  new  collection  of 
cuneiform  tablets,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
engraved  stones,  including  ninety-seven  fine 
cylinders.  The  commission  also  brought  back 
a  plan  of  the  tumulus  and  environs  of  Susa, 
many  photographs  and  rubbings,  and  collec- 
tions in  natural  history  and  geology. 

PalestlHe.  RmaiBs  •f  ai  Aqnedict  at  Jerasaiea. 
— In  studying  a  section  of  an  aqueduct  which 
was  discovered  in  1880,  in  connection  with  a 
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Hebrew  inscription  ascribed  to  tbe  age  of  Heze- 
kia,  in  the  tannei  connecting  the  Virgin's  w^ell 
with  the  pool  of  Siioam,  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
formed  an  opinion  that  there  might  have  been 
another  and  older  aquedact  connecting  the  two 
fonntains.  Such  an  aqnedact  has  been  discov- 
ered by  Herr  Schick,  at  three  points  where  he 
sunk  shafts.  It  is  roughly  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock  and  covered  with-  slabs,  where  it  is  not 
tilled  with  mud  and  rubbish.  No  inscription 
has  yet  been  found  upon  it.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Solomon. 

Egypt.    Egypt  Exptandtn  Find.— At  a  special 
general  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the  Egjpt 
Exploration  Fund,  held  in  London  July  6,  the 
ch^rman  laid  on  the  table  the  first  part  ot  the  so- 
ciety's forthcoming  publication  on  the  excava- 
tions and  researches  at  Naukratis,  and  pointed 
out  that  of  the  five  great  temples  mentioned 
by  the   Greek  literary   authorities  four  had 
now  been  discovered,  two  in  the  present  sea- 
son and  two  in  Mr.  Petrie's  previous  explora- 
tions.    This  year  the  cemetery  had  also  been 
found,  bat  the  part  of  it  that  could  be  exca- 
vated  contained  only  the  graves  of  a  later 
period,  whereas  the  best  time  of  Naukratis 
was  the  sixth  century  b.  o.     These  graves 
contained  coffins  of  tile  and  of  wood,  the  latter 
decorated  with  terra-cotta  oruaments,  gorgo- 
neia,  etc.,  many  of  which  had  been  recovered. 
The  burials  were  always  after  the  Greek  cus- 
toms, and  no  traces  of  embalming  had  been 
found.     In  the  temenos^  or  shrine  of  the  Dios- 
curi, the  plan  of  a  temple  built  of  unbaked 
brick,  faced  with  plaster,  had  been  recovered. 
In  front  of  it  were  pillars  of  the  same  mate- 
rials.   The  Temple  of  Aphrodite  consisted  only 
of  mad-brick  walls,  inclosing  one,  or,  in  the 
earlier  temple,  two  chambers.    In  front  of  it 
was  a  great  altar,  built  of  ashes,  held  together 
with  a  mud-brick  casing.     The  yard  of  the 
temple  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  fragments 
which  had  yielded  a  great  number  of  vases 
and  statuettes,  more  or  less  perfect.    These 
were  all  of  an  early  period,  and  many  were  in- 
scribed in  the  characters  of  the  sixth  century 
B.  o.     The  temeiws  of  the  Samian  Hera  had 
also  been  found,  but  had  not  been  rich  in  re- 
sults.   Some  smaller  articles  had  been  found 
in  the  town,  including  a  beautiful  portrait- 
head  of  the  period  of  Berenike  II,  in  blue  por- 
celain.   It  did  not  seem  advisable  to  continue 
the  work  at  once,  as  no  result  might  ensue, 
but  rather  to  watch  the  sit-e  till  fresh  remains 
were  oncovered  by  the  Arabs.     Up  to  the 
present  moment  much  had  been  gained.     A 
most  valuable  series  of  inscriptions  served,  not 
only  to  throw  light  on  the  early  history  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  but  also  to  decide  the  age  of 
many  classes  of  vases  and  sculptures  whose 
date  had  previously  been  matter  of  conjecture. 
By  ascertaining  the  real  nature  and  importance 
of  tbe  colony  of  Naukratis,  its  position  in  his- 
tory was  established.    It  was  merely  a  trading 
emporium,  but  owing  to  the  surroundings  that 
prevented  its  growing  in  size  or  prosperity,  its 


art  and  handicrafts  were  stimulated  by  emu- 
lation. Its  influence  on  Greece  in  the  sixth 
century  must  have  been  of  great  importance. 

ExetfatfoBs  at  Tell  Nebesh.— The  excavations 
of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  were  resumed 
in  the  Delta  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of 
1885~'86,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie,  Mr.  F.  IJewellen  Griffith,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  A.  Gardner.  Leaving  Mr.  Gardner 
to  pursue  the  investigations  at  Naukratis,  Mr. 
Petrie  and  Mr.  Griffith  proceeded  to  make  ex- 
cavations at  a  new  site  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tanis.  The  mound  at  which  they  worked  is 
called  variously.  Tell  Nebesheh,  after  the  name 
of  the  village,  Tell  Bedawi,  or  the  mound  of 
tlie  Bedouin,  and  Tell  Farun,  or  the  mound 
of  the  Pharaoh.  It  is  the  site  of  a  vast  and 
very  ancient  cemetery,  the  level  of  which  has 
been  raised  from  age  to  age  by  succesi:ive  stra- 
ta of  interments.  Besides  the  cemetery,  the 
mound  contains  the  remains  of  two  ancient 
towns  and  the  site  of  a  temple.  The  temple 
occupies  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  mound, 
and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  sacred  in- 
closure  about  600  feet  square.  The  line  of  the 
walls  can  still  be  traced.  Near  the  northeast 
corner  stands  the  remains  of  a  monolithic 
shrine  in  red  granite,  fourteen  feet  high  by 
nearly  eight  feet  Wide.  At  the  northern  end 
of  the  mound  is  a  broken  sphinx  in  black 
granite,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  Hj  k- 
sos  perio<l.  The  cemetery  is  very  unlike  the 
cemeteries  of  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  Alyrdos, 
and  is  described  by  Mr.  Petrie  as  consisting  of 
*'an  immense  number  of  small  chambers,  or 
groups  of  chambers,  placed  isolated  and  irregu- 
larly all  over  a  sandy  plain.  These  were  built 
of  unbaked  brick,  and  roofed  with  barrel-vault- 
ing. Some  were  larger,  and  cased  or  lined,  if 
subterranean,  with  limestone.  In  later  times 
— in  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  and  after — large 
blocks  of  about  a  dozen  chambers  became  fre- 
quent. These  tombs  have  nearly  all  been  pil- 
laged in  early  times,  so  that  in  a  hundred  only 
half  a  dozen  bodies  have  been  found ;  and  not 
only  did  the  chambers  fall  to  decay,  but  they 
were  leveled  and  others  built  on  them,  so  that 
three  or  four  successive  occupations  of  the 
same  ground  may  be  traced."  In  some  of  the 
vaults  quantities  of  bones  were  found  indis- 
criminately piled.  Among  other  monuments 
and  relics  are  a  black  granite  altar  of  the  reign 
of  Amenemhat  II  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  much 
scaled  by  the  action  of  the  salt  in  tLie  soil, 
bearing  an  erased  inscription  of  a  **  royal 
friend,  seal-bearer,  and  chancellor " ;  two 
thrones  of  life-size  royal  statues  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  much  mutilated;  a  limestone  statue 
dedicated  apparently  to  Harpocrates;  a  frag- 
ment of  a  statue  of  Phthah  in  black  granite, 
highly  polished,  bearing  an  inscription  of  Ra- 
meses  II;  several  sculptured  blocks  of  some 
building  earlier  than  the  temple ;  and  a  hcnd- 
less  sphinx,  in  black  granite,  supposed  to  be 
originally  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  on  which  the 
cartouches  of  successive  kings  have  been  in 
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turn  inscribed  and  erased.  Tombs  of  the 
twentieth  dynasty  have  yielded  great  numbers 
of  small  articles.  Two  sets  of  foundation  de- 
posits were  found  in  the  corners  of  an  unim- 
portant building  in  the  cemetery,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  foundation  deposits  found 
in  the  previous  year  at  the  Ptolemaic  building 
in  Naukratis,  prove  the  prevalence  of  the  cus- 
tom of  making  such  deposits. 

The  Royal  Palace  al  Tabpanhes.— Mr.  Petrie 
spent  the  last  two  months  of  the  season  of 
work  on  the  hitherto  unexamined  site  of  Tell 
Defenneb,  the  Tahpanhes  of  the  Bible  (Taphne 
in  the  Septnagint)  and  the  Pelusiac  Daphne  of 
the  Greeks.  The  site  has  considerable  intrin- 
sic importance  as  being  that  of  the  earliest 
Greek  town  in  Egypt,  and  as  being  a  site  of  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty,  wholly  free  from  later 
remains.  The  "Pelusiac  Daphnaa"  of  Herod- 
otus was  one  of  the  important  parts  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Stratopeda,  in  which  Psammeticus  I 
settled  the  Oarian  and  Ionian  mercenaries,  by 
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whose  aid  he  had  gained  his  throne,  and  was 
one  of  the  three  great  fortresses  which  he  es- 
tablished as  a  defense  against  the  Arabians  and 
Syrians.  The  city  also  played  an  important 
part  in  one  of  the  transactions  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  (chs.  xxxvii-xlvii).  The 
mounds  consist  of  three  groups,  situated  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  apart,  while  the 
intermediate  ground  is  covered  with  potsherds, 
stone  chips,  and  the  remains  of  brick  founda- 
tions. The  largest  of  the  mounds  is  composed 
of  the  blackened  ruins  of  a  huge  pile  of  brick 
buildings,  visible  from  a  great  distance  across 
the  plain,  and  which  the  Arabs  told  Mr.  Pe- 
trie was  called  "El  Kasr  el  Bin  el  Yahudi," 
or  "  The  Castle  of  the  Jew's  Daughter."  This 
building,  which  formed  the  chief  object  of  at- 
tention, was  identified  as  a  fort  by  its  construc- 


tion, by  a  large  stela  recording  the  garrison 
stationed  there,  and  by  the  arms  and  armor 
found  in  the  camp  around  it.  It  was  proved 
to  have  been  constructed  by  Psammeticus  by 
the  foundation-deposits,  consisting  of  a  variety 
of  articles,  with  plaques  of  metal,  stone,  and 
porcelain  under  each  comer,  bearing  the  name 
of  that  king.  Other  discoveries  indicated  that 
it  was  also  used  as  a  small  palace  or  hunting- 
box.  The  whole  is  inclosed  within  an  im- 
mense walled  area,  8,000  feet  long  by  1,000 
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feet  broad,  having  a  north  gate  opening  upon 
the  Pelusiac  Canal,  and  a  south  gate  toward 
the  ancient  military  route  between  Egypt  and 
Syria.  The  great  boundary-wall  was  50  feet 
thick.  Among  the  objects  found  within  the 
building  were  "  much  fine  pottery  of  the  twen- 
ty-sixth dynasty ;  bronze  and  iron  work ;  deli- 
cately made  scale  armor  of  iron,  six  laps  thick, 
and  yet  not  over-heavy;  invaluable  plaster 
jar-sealings,  with  royal  names  which  date  the 
finds;  and,  perhaps  most  important,  basketa, 
sacksful  of  the  finest  painted  Greek  vases,  all 
thrown  away,  broken  up,  in  two  or  three  mb- 
bish-rooms,  and  all  dated,  more  nearly  per- 
haps than  any  other  find  of  vases,  by  jar-lids 
of  Amasis,  who  removed  the  Greeks  and 
stopped  their  trade  early  in  his  reign.  We 
know  for  certain  that  this  great  layer  must  be- 
long to  within  a  few  years  after  570  b.  c,  but 
all  the  most  striking  pieces  are  of  a  style  and 
coloring  as  yet  wholly  unknown  in  the  British 
Museum  collection,  and,  stranger  still,  quite 
different  from  the  characteristic  Naukratian 
pottery.  Only  two  bits  of  the  commonest 
types  of  Naukratis  were  found  in  the  whole 
work.  Naukratis  and  Defenneb  did  not  bring 
their  pottery  from  a  common  source,  nor  from 
any  sources  as  yet  known  to  us.  The  inference 
is  that  each  style  is  that  of  the  place  in  which 
we  find  it,  and  is  not  imported  at  all." 

Outside  of  the  buildings  of  the  Kasr,  Mr.  Pe- 
trie found  an  area  of  continuous  brick-work 
resting  on  sand,  about  100  feet  by  60  feet  in 
dimensions,  facing  the  entrance  to  the  later 
buildings  at  the  east  comer.  It  has  no  traces 
of  chambers,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  open- 
air  place  for  out-door  purposes,  and  "  sucn  as 
even  poor  villagers  make  before  their  honses, 
leveling  a  smooth,  hard  bed  of  mud,  which  thej 
keep  clean  swept."  The  existence  of  this  pave- 
ment and  its  exact  location  threw  &  remarkably 
clear  light  upon  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  xliii, 
where  the  prophet,  having  described  the  re- 
moval of  Johanan  and  the  captains  of  the 
forces,  ^^men,  and  women,  and  children,  and 
the  king's  daughters,"  etc.,  to  Tahpanhes, 
relates,  as  it  is  translated  in  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion :  "  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 
Jeremiah  in  Tahpanhes,  saying,  Take  great 
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stones  in  thine  hand,  and  hide  them  in  the 
mortar  of  the  brick-work  which  is  at  the  entry 
of  Pharaoh's  house  in  Tahpanhes,  in  the  sight 
of  the  men  of  Jndah ;  and  say  nnto  them,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel: 
Behold,  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant,  and  will  set 
his  throne  upon  these  stones  that  I  have  hid ; 
and  he  shall  spread  his  royal  pavilion  over 
tbem.  And  he  shall  come,  and  shall  smite  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (verses  8-11).  The  Revised 
Version  gives  as  an  alternative  reading  for 
*'  brick- work,"  "  the  pavement  or  square,"  in 
the  light  of  which  Mr.  Petrie  remarks  that  the 
area  he  discovered  would  be  exactly  the  place 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  would  spread  his  royal 
pavilion.  Search  was  made  for  the  stones  men- 
tioned, but  identification  of  them  was  found  to 
be  impossible,  for  the  rains  have  washed  away 
the  area  and  denuded  the  surface,  so  that,  al- 
though it  is  two  or  three  feet  thick  near  the 
palace,  it  is  reduced  in  greater  part  to  a  few 
inches,  an<l  is  altogether  gone  at  the  northwest 
comer.  No  definite  record  has  been  found  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  having  fulfilled  Jeremiah's 
prediction,  that  he  would  spread  his  pavilion 
on  that  spot.  Egyptian  inscriptions  say  that 
he  came,  and  was  defeated  by  Apries ;  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions  say  that  he  conquered. 
Three  clay  cylinders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  such 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  use  for  marking  the 
places  where  he  planted  his  standard  and 
throne,  are  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Boo- 
lak.  There  is  said  to  be  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  found  in  this  place  a  few  years  ago, 
although  the  Arabs  who  sold  them  to  the  mu- 
seum said  that  they  came  firom  Tussiin,  in  the 
isthmus.  Within  the  Easr  were  found  the 
kitchen  offices,  with  various  articles  and  con- 
veniences for  kitchen  use,  including  the  sink, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Petrie's  description, 
''is  formed  of  a  large  jar  with  the  bottom 
knocked  out,  and  filled  with  broken  potsherds 
placed  on  edge.  The  water  ran  through  this, 
and  thence  into  more  broken  pots  below,  placed 
one  in  another,  all  bottomless,  going  down  to 
the  clean  sand  some  four  or  five  feet  below." 
Several  other  drain-sinks  of  similar  construc- 
tion were  found.  Beyond  the  camp-wall  were 
the  remains  of  a  wide  settlement,  strewed  with 
fragments  of  pottery  and  pieces  of  jewelry. 
About  1,600  weights  were  collected,  besides 
which  some  800  weights  had  previously  been 
found  at  Naukratis. 

a.  HaqpcTO^  Re]Mrtaflil8  Wtrk.— M.  Maspero, 
giving  a  report  to  the  "  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions" of  the  year's  archseological  work  in 
Eirypt,  spoke  of  the  success  of  the  new  olan 
adopted  by  the  authorities  of  the  Boolak  Mu- 
seum of  allowing  to  the  finders  the  benefit  of 
half  of  all  that  they  discover.  The  effect  of 
the  measure  is  to  interest  the  people  in  the 
search  for  antiquities  and  to  secure  reports  of 
everything  of  interest  that  is  found.  A  rock 
has  been  discovered  near  Akmim  which  con- 
tains some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  inscriptions, 


of  hunters  of  all  races— Egyptian,  Phoenician- 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Arab,  who  were  accustom- 
ed to  resort  to  that  region  from  the  sixth  dy- 
nasty down  to  the  present  time.  The  excava- 
tions at  Luxor  have  been  continued,  in  the  face 
of  difiSculties  in  effecting  the  expropriation  of 
the  building  that  encumbers  the  site  of  the 
temple.  The  removal  of  the  sand  around  the 
sphinx  has  been  undertakeu.  Although  noth- 
ing was  to  be  seen  of  this  structure  except  the 
head  and  neck,  the  figures  of  it  on  the  old 
Egyptian  monuments  show  the  entire  body 
down  to  the  paws,  and  a  large  square  plinth 
beneath,  covered  with  ornaments.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  sphinx  was  hewn 
out  of  a  large  isolated  rock  which  overlooked  the 
plain ;  but  M.  Maspero  has  found  it  to  be  of  a 
yet  more  stupendous  character.  It  has  been 
shown  to  occupy  the  center  of  an  amphithea- 
tre, forming  a  Kind  of  rocky  basin,  the  upper 
rim  of  which  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  head 
of  the  figure.  The  walls  of  this  amphitheatre 
wherever  visible  are  cut  by  the  hand  of  man. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning there  was  a  uniform  surface  of  rock  in 
which  an  artificial  valley  has  been  excavated, 
so  as  to  leave  in  the  middle  a  block  out  of 
which  the  sphinx  was  finally  hewn.  During 
the  winter's  work  of  1885-'86,  the  sand  around 
the  sphinx  was  lowered  by  about  thirty  metres. 
Tbc  MuDiles  t f  Rumms  U  and  III,  Sekencn-ra 
tad  Sett  L — On  the  1st  day  of  June,  M.  Mas- 
pero, Director-General  of  the  Excavations  and 
Antiquities  of  Egypt,  by  order  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Khedive,  assisted  by  a  number  of 
Egyptian  and  European  officers,  unbandaged 
the  mummy  of  Rameses  II,  which  had  been 
found  in  1884,  together  with  mummies  of  other 
kings,  princes,  and  princesses  of  ancient  Egypt, 
at  Dayr-el-Bahari,  near  Thebes.  The  identity 
of  the  mummy  was  attested  by  the  official 
entries  bearing  dates  of  the  reigns  of  the  high- 
priests  under  whom  they  were  made,  written 
in  black  ink  upon  the  lid  of  the  wooden  mum- 
my-case, and  by  a  further  entry  written  upon 
the  outer  winding-sheet  of  the  mummy  over 
the  region  of  the  breast.  After  removing  two 
or  three  layers  of  bandages  there  was  found  a 
piece  of  fine  linen  reaching  from  the  head  to 
the  feet,  on  which  was  drawn  a  figure  repre- 
senting the  goddess  Nut,  one  metre  in  length, 
in  red  and  white,  as  prescribed  in  the  ritual. 
"  The  profile  of  the  goddess,"  says  the  official 
report  of  the  process,  "is  unmistakably  de- 
signed after  the  pure  and  delicate  profile  of 
Seti  1,  as  he  is  known  to  us  in  the  bas-relief 
sculptures  of  Thebes  and  Abydos.  Under  this 
amulet  there  was  found  another  bandage ;  then 
a  layer  of  pieces  of  linen  folded  in  squares  and 
spotted  with  the  bituminous  matter  used  by 
the  embalraers.  This  last  covering  removed, 
Rameses  II  appeared.  The  head  is  long,  and 
small  in  proportion  to  the  body.  The  top  of 
the  skull  is  quite  bare.  On  the  temples  there 
are  a  few  sparse  hairs,  but  at  the  poll  the 
hair  is  quite  thick,  forming  smooth,  straight 
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locks  about  five  centimetres  in  length.  White 
at  the  time  of  death,  they  have  been  dyed  a 
light  yellow  by  the  spices  used  in  embalm- 
ment The  forehead  is  low  and  narrow; 
the  brow-ridge  prominent ;  the  eyebrows  are 
thick  and  wliite ;  the  eyes  are  small  and  close 
together ;  the  nose  is  long,  thin,  booked  like 
the  nose  of  the  Bourbons,  and  slightly  crushed 
at  the  tip  by  the  pressure  of  the  bandages. 
The  temples  are  sunken ;  the  cheek-bones  very 
prominent;  the  ears  round,  standing  far  out 
from  the  head,  and  pierced  like  those  of  a  wom- 
an for  the  wearing  of  earrings.  The  jaw- 
bone is  massive  and  strong;  the  chin  very 
prominent;  the  month  small  but  thick-lipped, 
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and  full  of  some  kind  of  black  paste.  The 
paste  being  partly  cut  away  with  the  scissors, 
disclosed  some  much-worn  and  very  brittle 
teeth,  which,  moreover,  are  white  and  well- 
preserved.  The  mustache  and  beard  are  thin. 
They  seem  to  have  been  kept  shaved  during 
life,  but  were  probably  allowed  to  grow  during 
the  king's  last  illness ;  or  they  may  have  grown 
after  death.  The  hairs  are  white,  like  those 
of  the  head  and  eyebrows,  but  are  harsh  and 
bristly,  and  from  two  to  three  millimetres  in 
length.  The  skin  is  of  earthy  brown  splotched 
with  black.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  the  face 
of  the  mummy  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  face  of 


the  living  king.  The  expression  is  nnintellect- 
nal,  perhaps  slightly  animal ;  but,  even  under 
the  somewhat  grotesque  disguise  of  mummifi- 
cation, there  is  plainly  to  be  seen  an  air  of 
sovereign  majesty,  of  resolve,  and  of  pride. 
The  rest  of  the  body  is  as  well  preserved  as  the 
head ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
the  tissues,  its  external  aspect  is  less  life-like. 
The  neck  is  no  thicker  than  the  vertebral  col- 
umn. The  chest  is  broad ;  the  shoulders  are 
square ;  the  arms  are  crossed  upon  the  breast ; 
the  hands  are  small  and  dyed  with  henna ;  and 
the  wound  in  the  left  side,  through  which  the 
embalmers  extracted  the  viscera,  is  large  and 
open.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  fieshless ;  the 
feet  are  long,  slender,  somewhat  flat-soled,  and 
dyed,  like  the  hands,  with  henna.  The  corpse 
is  that  of  an  old  man,  but  of  a  vigorous  and 
robust  old  man.  We  know,  indeed,  that  Rame- 
ses  II  reigned  for  sixty-seven  years,  and  that 
he  must  have  been  nearly  one  hundred  years 
old  when  he  died." 

M.  Maspero  next  proceeded  to  unbandage  a 
mummy  which  had  been  found,  together  with 
another  mummy,  in  a  very  dirty  and  tattered 
condition,  in  a  sarcophagus  that  bore  the  name 
of  Nofretari,  the  wife  of  King  Ahmes  I,  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  latter  mummy 
proved,  on  beginning  to  unroll  it,  to  be  much  de- 
cayed and  very  offensive,  but  was  ascertained 
to  be  the  corpse  of  a  woman  of  mature  age 
and  middle  height,  of  the  white  race.  There 
were  no  traces  of  writing  on  the  bandages,  but 
a  strip  of  linen  discovered  in  the  sarcophagus 
was  decorated  with  a  scene  of  adoration  of 
King  Rameses  III.  The  other  mummy  bore 
no  outward  inscription,  but  had  on  the  head  a 
linen  band  covered  with  mystical  figures.  The 
orange-covered  winding-sheet  of  this  one  being 
removed,  there  appeared  beneath  it  a  white 
sheet  bearing  an  inscription  in  four  lines : 
**  The  year  XIII,  the  second  month  of  Shomon, 
the  28th  day,  the  first  Prophet  of  Amen,  Pi- 
anki,  the  scribe  of  the  temple  Zoseron-Ehon- 
sn,  and  the  scribe  of  the  necropolis  Boutcha- 
mon,  proceeded  to  restore  the  defunct  king 
Ra-user-ma  Mer-Amen,  and  to  establish  him 
for  Eternity."  The  mummy  which  had  hith-  . 
erto  been  taken  for  Nofretari  was,  then,  the 
mummy  of  Rameses  III ;  and  the  anonymous 
mummy  was,  without  doubt,  that  of  Nofretari. 
As  the  nnbandaging  proceeded,  some  of  the 
wrappings  appeared  inscribed  with  legends  and 
groups  in  black  ink,  some  of  them  in  the  form 
of  offerings.  Two  pectoral  ornaments  were  laid 
in  the  folds  of  the  wrappers,  one  of  gilt  wood, 
bearing  the  group  of  Isis  and  Nephthys  adoring 
the  sun,  and  the  other,  in  pure  gold,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Rameses  III.  The  face  of 
the  king  was  coated  with  a  compact  mass  of 
bitumen,  which  hid  the  features,  and  had  to 
be  removed.  On  re-examining  the  bandages, 
inscriptions  of  the  high-priest,  Pinotem  I, 
were  found  on  two  of  them.  The  pitch  hav- 
ing been  removed  from  the  face,  the  features 
were  found  to  be  less  well  preserved  than 
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those  of  Rameees  II,  "  yet  they  can  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  be  identified  with  those  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  conqueror.  The  head  and  face 
are  closely  shaved,  and  show  no  traces  of  hair 
or  beard.  The  forehead,  without  being  lofty 
or  very  broad,  is  better  proportioned  and  more 
inteUectoal  than  that  of  Kameses  II.  The  bro  w- 
ndge  is  less  prominent,  the  cheek-bones  are 
less  high,  the  nose  is  less  hooked,  the  chin 
and  jaw  are  less  heavy.  The  eyes  appear  to 
be  larger,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  be  certain  of 
this  last  point,  the  eyelids  having  been  re- 
moved, and  the  cavities  of  the  eyeballs  having 
been  stuffed  with  rags.  The  ears  are  closer 
to  the  head  than  those  of  Rameses  II,  and  they 
are  pierced  in  like  manner  for  the  reception  of 
ear-rings.  The  month  is  disproportionately 
wide,  and  the  thin  lips  reveal  a  row  of  white 
and  well-placed  teeth.  The  first  molar  on  the 
right  aider  appears  to  have  been  broken,  or  to 
have  been  worn  away  earlier  than  the  rest. 
In  short,  Rameses  III  is  like  a  smaller  imita- 
tion of  Rameses  II.  The  physiognomy  is  more 
delicate,  and,  above  all,  more  intelligent,  but 
the  height  of  the  body  is  less,  the  shonlders 
are  less  wide,  and  the  strength  of  the  man  was 
inferior."  Rameses  III  was  also  a  warrior, 
bat  his  vars  were  not  aggressive ;  they  were 
waged  at  home,  in  defense  of  the  kingdom. 
The  two  mummies,  replaced  in  their  glass 
cases,  will  henceforth  be  exhibited  in  the  mu- 
senm  at  Boolak. 

The  communication  of  the  report  of  the  un* 
bandaging  of  these  mummies.  June  8,  was  M. 
Maspero^s  last  official  act.  He  resigned  his 
office  on  the  6th  of  June,  for  reasons  relating 
to  the  health  of  Madame  Maspero.  He  was 
BDcc^eded  in  the  superin tendency  of  excava- 
tions and  archsBology  by  M.  Engine  Gr6bant. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  M.  Engine  Gr^baut,  as- 
sisted by  M.  Maspero  and  the  officers  of  the 
Mnsenm  of  Boolak,  unbandaged  the  mummy 
of  Sekenenra  Ta-ak'en,  the  Theban  king  of  the 
seventeenth  dynasty,  under  whom  the  war  was 
waged  against  the  Shepherd  kings,  which  re- 
sulted in  their  expulsion.  This  king  is  one  of 
the  heroes  of  a  very  ancient  legendary  ro- 
mance written  on  papyms  in  the  hieratic  char- 
acter of  the  time  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  of 
which  a  large  fragment  is  in  the  British  Muse- 
um. The  identity  of  the  mummy  was  estab- 
lished by  means  of  the  inscription,  written  in 
red  ink  and  retouched  with  the  brush,  upon 
the  cover  of  the  mnmmy-case.  Upon  expos- 
ing the  body,  the  head  was  found  thrown  back, 
and  lying  low  to  the  left.  A  large  wound 
running  across  the  right  temple  a  little  above 
the  frontal  ridge  was  partly  concealed  by  long 
and  scanty  locks  of  hair.  The  lips  were  wide 
open,  and  contracted  into  a  circle,  from  which 
the  fVont  teeth,  gams,  and  tongue  protruded, 
the  latter  being  held  by  the  t«eth,  and  partly 
bitten  through.  The  features,  forcibly  dis- 
torted, wore  a  very  evident  expression  of  acute 
snfferinjF.  A  more  minute  examination  re- 
vealed the  position  of  two  more  wounds.    One, 


apparently  inflicted  by  a  mace  or  hatchet  had 
cloven  the  left  cheek  and  broken  the  lower 
jaw,  the  side  teeth  being  laid  bare.  The  other, 
hidden  by  the  hair,  had  laid  open  the  top  of 
the  head  a  little  above  the  wonnd  on  the  left 
brow.  A  downward  hatchet-stroke  had  here 
split  off  an  enormous  splinter  of  skull,  leaving 
a  long  cleft,  through  which  some  portion  of 
the  brain  must  have  escaped.  The  king  had 
evidently  received  these  wounds,  and  died 
from  them,  in  battle — a  fact  which  was  not 
known  before,  although  his  leadership  in  the 
war  against  the  '*  Hyksos  "  was  matter  of  rec- 
ord. Some  irregularities  which  had  been  ob- 
served in  the  embalmment  and  the  disordered 
condition  of  parts  of  the  mummy  are  explained 
by  this  fact,  and  in  the  light  of  the  probability 
that  decomposition  had  begun  before  the  body 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  erabalmers. 

The  mummy  of  Seti  I,  second  king  of  the 
nineteenth  dynasty,  and  father  of  Rameses  II,  its 
identity  being  attested  by  the  ofiicial  priestly 
entries  on  the  lid  of  the  mummy-case,  was  un- 
bandaged on  the  same  day.  At  about  midway 
of  the  total  thickness  of  the  wrappings  occurred 
two  lines  of  hieratic  inscription  in  black  ink, 
stating  tliat  ''in  the  year  nine,  the  second 
month  of  Pert  (the  season  of  seed-time),  the 
sixteenth  day,  was  the  day  of  reclothing  of  the 
King  Menma-ra  (Seti  I),  to  whom  be  life  and 
health  and  strength."  Another  inscription,  writ- 
ten on  one  of  the  smaller  bandages,  gave  the  date 
of  the  latest  restoration  of  the  king's  funereal 
trappings.  The  body,  says  M.  Maspero,  in  his 
account  of  the  unbandaging  ^'  presents  much  the 
same  appearance  as  that  of  Rameses  II.  It  is 
long,  fleshless,  of  a  yellow-black  color,  and  has 
the  arms  crossed  on  the  breast.  The  head 
was  covered  with  a  mask  of  fine  linen,  black- 
ened with  bitumen,"  on  the  removal  of  which 
with  the  scissors  was  brought  to  view  "the 
most  beautiful  mummy-head  ever  seen  within 
the  walls  of  the  mnseum.  I'he  sculptors  of 
Thebes  and  Abydosdid  not  flatter  the  Pharaoh 
when  they  gave  him  that  delicate,  sweet,  and 
smiling  profile  which  is  the  admiration  of  trav- 
elers. After  the  lapse  of  thirty-two  centuries, 
the  mummy  retains  the  same  expression  which 
characterized  the  features  of  the  living  man. 
Most  striking  of  all.  when  compared  with  the 
mummy  of  Rameses  II,  is  the  astonishing  re- 
semblance between  the  father  and  son.  The 
nose,  mouth,  chin,  in  short,  all  the  features, 
are  the  same ;  but  in  the  father  they  are  more 
refined,  more  intelligent,  more  spiritual,  than 
when  reproduced  in  the  son.  Seti  I  is,  as  it 
were,  the  idealized  type  of  Rameses  II.  He 
mast  have  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The  head 
is  shaved,  the  eyebrows  are  white,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  body  points  to  considerably  more 
than  threescore  years  of  life,  thus  confirming 
the  opinion  of  the  learned,  who  have  attributed 
a  long  reign  to  this  king.  The  body  is  healthy 
and  vigorous,  notwithstanding  the  knotty  state 
of  the  fingers,  which  bear  evident  traces  of 
gout." 
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The  Muuny  tf  an  iBonymou  PrliiM. — In  the 

more  particular  examination  of  the  royal  mum- 
mies found  at  Dayr-el-Bahari  there  was  discov- 
ered the  body  of  a  young  man  of  between  twen- 
ty-five and  thirty  years  of  age,  to  which  no  in- 
scription of  any  kind  was  attached.  Instead 
of  being  embalmed  in  the  usual  way,  the  body 
had  merely  been  dried  by  some  skillful  pro- 
cess, without  removing  any  of  the  internal 
organs,  and  had  been  covered  with  some  fatty 
and  caustic  mixture;  and  the  whole  attitude 
of  the  corpse  and  tlie  expression  of  its  face 
went  to  indicate  that  the  unknown  person  Iiad 
died  in  extreme  agony.  M.  Maspero  thought 
at  first  that  the  case  might  have  been  one  of 
the  embalmment  of  a  living  man,  but  medical 
men  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  case  of  poison- 
ing was  indicated.  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards 
has  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  connection 
between  this  case  and  the  great  Palace-con- 
spiracy directed  ajrainst  the  life  of  Rameses 
III,  of  which  an  incomplete  record  is  given  in 
what  is  called  the  Judiciary  Papyrus  of  Turin. 
Among  the  forty  high  ofl3cials  and  the  ladies 
implicated  in  that  cons^piracy,  were  one  Taia, 
supposed  to  be  the  queen,  and  a  young  man, 
her  son,  described  as  Pentaura,  who  is  also 
called  by  another  name.  This  young  man, 
supposed  to  be  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood, 
sufibred  death  in  expiation  of  iiis  crime ;  and 
M.  Le  Page  Renouf  has  pointed  out  that  the 
expression  in  the  Turin  papyrus  describing 
his  death  as  well  as  that  of  thirteen  others, 
signifies  that  he  died  self-slain. 

An  Ancient  Ejsyptian  RMUUle^— M.  Maspero, 
while  excavating  the  tomb  of  one  Sennotmou 
near  Thebes,  discovered  a  piece  of  inscribed 
limestone  containing  a  complete  version  of  the 
story  of  which  the  Berlin  papyrus  contains  a 
part,  and  a  fragment  in  the  British  Museum 
the  last  lines,  which  has  been  translated  by 
him  as  "  Les  Aventures  de  Sinouit,"  and  by 
the  late  0.  W.  Goodwin  into  English  as  the 
*^  Story  of  Saneha."  The  tale  is  supposed  to 
be  older  by  many  centuries  than  the  time  of 
Moses.  Of  the  story  in  the  Berlin  papyrus, 
the  beginning  is  wanting;  and  this  is  supplied 
in  the  present  copy.  In  the  former  copy,  the 
hero,  Saneha,  appears  fiying  from  the  wrath  of 
his  sovereign,  and  taking  refuge  with  the  Sati, 
or  Asiatic  tribes  northeast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
but  nothing  is  given  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
offense  he  had  committed.  The  newly  dis- 
covered copy  informs  us  that  he  had  accident- 
ally overheard  a  secret  of  state.  According 
to  M.  Maspero,  the  purpose  for  which  the 
stone  containing  the  story  was  buried  in  the 
tomb,  was  to  give  the  double  of  the  deceased 
a  source  of  entertainment  in  perusing  this,  one 
of  the  favorite  stories  of  classic  Egyptian  lit- 
erature. By  breaking  the  stone,  it  was  slain, 
and  its  double  passed  into  the  other  world,  to 
keep  company  with  the  double  of  the  deceased. 
The  breaking  was  not  done  without  causing 
some  damage  to  the  text.  A  few  of  the  words 
are  chipped  off,  but  the  lacunas  could  be  filled 


without  difficulty.  An  historical  point  of  some 
importance  is  established  in  the  opening  lines, 
in  which  the  date  of  the  death  of  Amenemhat 
I,  in  whose  dynasty  (the  twelfth)  the  advent- 
ure is  supposed  to  have  happened,  is  given  as 
"  in  the  year  thirty,  the  seventh  day,  the  sec- 
ond month  of  Sha-t.*^  Besides  this  story,  and 
the  bodies — which  were  those  of  an  ofiicer  of 
the  reign  of  Rameses  lY  and  his  family — ^the 
tomb  contained  a  complete  set  of  funeral  furni- 
ture; the  measuring  implen»ents  of  the  de- 
ceased, two  ftmeral-sledges,  chests  filled  with 
food,  and  pottery  of  various  kinds. 

MificelbneMS  EqilontfMS  In  i^pt.— Gen.  Gren- 
fell,  who  is  in  command  of  the  British  frontier 
force  at  Assouan,  has  discovered  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Nile  a  series  of  fine  rock-cut 
tombs  ranged,  like  the  grottoes  of  Beni-Has- 
san,  along  an  artificial  terrace,  more  than  half- 
way up  t£e  face  of  the  cliff.  The  oldest  tomb 
dates  from  the  sixth  dynasty,  and  others  are 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  All  are  richly  punt- 
ed in  the  manner  of  the  early  tombs  of  Lower 
Egypt.  The  largest,  which  is  of  the  sixth  dy- 
nasty, measures  140  feet  by  40  feet,  and  con- 
tains eighteen  round  and  fourteen  square  col- 
umns. Another  tomb,  which  is  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  and  consisted  of  two  halls  ^supported 
on  square  columns  and  connected  by  a  long 
corridor,  contained  some  remarkabe  funerary 
statues,  or  Osiride  figures,  in  baked  clay,  and 
sixty  stelse.  These  tombs  are  supposed  to 
form  a  part  of  the  hitherto  undiscovered  ne- 
cropolis of  the  ancient  frontier  city  of  Abo  or 
Elephantine.  The  tomb  of  the  sixth  dynasty 
was  approached  trom  the  river- side  by  a  flight 
of  rock-cut  steps,  of  which  the  remains  still 
exist. 

Greece.  AithneloglcilDiTisim  eftbe  KlnildiMk— 
The  kingdom  of  Greece  has  been  divided  by  roy- 
al decree  into  eleven  arohsBological  districts,  for 
each  of  which  an  inspector  of  antiquities  has 
been  appointed,  with  authority.  The  remains 
discovered  which  have  a  local  interest  are  to 
be  place<l  in  the  collections  of  the  district^ 
while  those  having  artistic  value,  or  which  may 
be  important  for  the  history  of  art,  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens. 

Biflcerery  of  Archaic  Statnes  at  Athens.— The  ex- 
cavators of  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society, 
working  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Kavva- 
dias,  while  digging  to  the  southeast  of  the 
Erechtheum,  came,  at  the  depth  of  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  upon 
six  statues  of  Parian  marble  and  a  number  of 
fragments.  The  statues  had  heads,  bat  were 
without  feet,  and  represent  female  figures  of 
somewhat  over  life-size,  clad  in  rich  garments, 
with  a  broad  diadem,  or  stephans^  sarroand- 
ing  the  hair.  They  differ  from  one  another, 
but  still  may  all  represent  the  same  goddess. 
The  dresses  are  represented  as  done  in  very 
careful  folds  or  plaits,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered conventional,  and  indicating  an  archaic 
period  of  art,  but  which  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein 
suggests  may  portray  an  actual  style  of  dress- 
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log  of  the  age  when  they  were  made.  They 
are  attrihoted  to  the  period  before  Phidias, 
and  are  regarded  by  Dr.  Waldstein  as  marking 
the  transition  from  the  period  of  working  in 
wood  to  that  of  working  in  marble.  In  sup- 
port of  his  sapposition.  Dr.  Waldstein  cites 
pecaliariti^  in  the  modeling  and  constrnction 
of  the  statae^,  which  appear  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  methods  of  working  in 
wood.  Several  of  the  statues  had  eyes  of 
glass.  The  fringe  of  the  tunic  and  cloak  is 
adorned  with  parallel  painted  lines,  and  among 
these  are  painted  small  crosses  and  other  orna- 
ments resembling  those  of  antique  vases.    The 
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oolors  have  mostly  preserved  their  primitive 
luster.    Dr.  Waldstem  fixes  the  date  of  the 
statues  at  between  510  and  470  b.  o.    Among 
the  other  fragments  of  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture discovered  in  these  excavations  are  in- 
scribed stones,  one  of  which  hears  the  name  of 
ETonor,  and  another,  a  pedestal,  that  of  Ante- 
nor.     The  latter  monument  excites  interest, 
because  Antenor  was  the  name  of  the  artist 
who  executed    the   statues  decreed    by  the 
Athenians  to  the  tyrannicides  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  which  were  taken  to  Persia  by 
Xerxes,  but  were  afterward  restored  to  the 
Athenians  by  Alexander  or  Antiochus. 
VOL.  XXVI.— 3    A 


ABti4|iiity  of  the  Palace  af  TIryM.— Mr.  W.  J. 

Stillman  and  Mr.  F.  0.  Penrose  have  called  in 

Question  the  extreme  antiquity  assigned  by 
Ir.  Schliemann  to  the  ruins  he  has  excavated 
at  Tiryns.  They  cite  in  justification  of  their 
doubts  the  occurrence  of  small  stones,  of  marks 
of  the  saw  and  chisel  and  the  tubular  metallic 
drill,  and  of  burned  bricks  in  parts  of  the  walls 
of  the  so-called  Palace  of  Tiryns,  as  giving  to 
the  work  there  a  fundamental  difference  in 
character  from  that  of  the  undoubted  Pelasgic 
architecture.  Their  views  were  fully  presented 
in  papers  by  them,  which  were  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Hellenic  Society  on  the  2d  of 
July,  and  were  replied  to  in  detail  by  Dr, 
Schliemann  and  Dr.  Ddrpfeldt.  Dr.  Schliemanq 
maintained  that  his  critics  had  failed  to  find 
some  of  the  more  convincing  evidences  of  anr 
tiqoity  in  the  plans  of  the  structure,  for  enrth 
and  sand  had  been  heaped  up  in  the  palace  by 
order  of  the  Greek  Archnological  Society,  to 

g reserve  the  painted  floors  and  thresholds  from 
ijury.  They  had  also  committed  the  error  of 
mistaking  the  prehistoric  walls  of  the  palace 
for  the  late  Byzantine  walls  of  lime  and  bricks, 
whereas,  in  reality,  they  consist  of  quarry -stones 
loaded  with  clay  mortar.  *'  But  in  the  great 
conflagration  which  destroyed  the  palace  the 
stones  were  calcined,  wherever  beams  of  tiuK 
her  fed  the  flames,  and  thus  the  traveler  thinks 
now  he  sees  lime  everywhere,  and  particularly 
so  in  the  glare  of  the  Oriental  nun.^'  Assum- 
ing that  an  ancient  ruin  may  be  older,  but  that 
it  can  not  possibly  be  later,  than  the  latest  ob- 
jects of  human  industry  which  we  find  within 
it,  "let  us  see,"  Dr.  Schliemann  continued, 
"what  we  find  in  the  prehistoric  palace  of 
Tiryns.  We  find  the  walls,  both  on  the  ont- 
side  and  on  the  inside,  wainscoted  first  with 
a  layer  of  clay  and  then  with  a  still  thicker 
layer  of  lime,  which  is  smoothed  and  polished, 
and  covered  with  paintings  of  the  most  archaic 
patterns  that  have  ever  been  foond.  We  find 
among  them  the  pattern  of  the  marvelous 
thalemos  -  ceiling  of  Orchomenos.  Similar 
wainscoted  and  painted  walls  I  found  at  My- 
cenae. They  were  also  found  in  ancient  PhoBr 
nician  buildings  in  Syria,  and  you  may  see 
them  to  the  present  day  in  the  prehistoric  city 
which  has  been  discovered  beneath  three  lay- 
ers of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  on  the 
island  of  Thera,  which  is  more  than  2,000 
years  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  in  895  b.  o.  With  regard  to  oth- 
er objects  of  human  industry,  whoever  takes 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  illastrations  in 
our  book  on  Tiryns  will  see  that,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  of  the  same  shape,  fabric, 
and  manufacture  as  those  of  MycensB,  which 
all  archadologists  unanimously  attribute  to  1200 
-1400  B.  o.,  with  the  exception  of  the  terra- 
cotta idols,  most  of  which  have  much  more 
ancient  types,  with  the  exception  also  of  the 
arrow-heads  and  knives  of  obsidian,  which  for 
rudeness  c>an  only  be  compared  to  those  1  found 
in  the  prehistoric  tumulus  at  Marathon,  errone- 
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oasly  called  the  tomb  of  the  892  Athenians 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490  b.  o.), 
or  to  those  fonnd  in  the  G^ve-dweJiiDgs  in  the 
Dordogne  in  France,  which  were  inhabited  at 
the  time  of  the  mammoth/'  Dr.  Schliemann 
also  insisted  that  the  walls  of  quarry-stones 
bonded  with  clay  were  similar  to  walls  which 
were  *^  fonnd  by  many  hundreds  in  all  the  five 
prehistoric  cities  of  Troy,  in  the  treasuries 
of  Mycenad,  in  the  thalamos  of  Orchomenos, 
in  Samos,  in  Gephalonia.  in  Eleusis,  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  beneath  the  edifices 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  last,  not  least, 
in  the  prehistoric  city  in  Thera."  A  paper  by 
Dr.  Ddrpfeldt,  which  was  read,  pointed  out 
that  all  th«  indications  referred  to  and  insisted 
on  by  the  critics  as  proving  that  the  remains 
at  llryns  and  Mycenae  were  of  a  later  date 
tiian  that  assigned  to  them  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
and  himself,  such  as  the  tools,  and  particularly 
the  drill  which  appeared  to  have  been  used, 
and  the  mortar  and  other  materials  for  the 
building  of  the  walls,  were  equally  apparent 
in  the  remains  at  Troy  and  in  Egypt,  which 
were  admittedly  of  as  high  an  antiquity  as  he 
claimed  for  Tiryns  and  Mycensa. 

He  Tmple  tf  iMj^lilJiniu  «l  Or^pu.— The 
ArchflBological  Society  of  Athens  has  excavated 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Amphiaraus,  one  of 
the  seven  heroes  who  marched  against  Thebes, 
and  was  afterward  worshiped  as  a  god,  at  the 
ancient  Oropus.  The  spot  was  brought  into 
notice  in  1856,  by  the  finding  of  some  squared 
stones  with  inscriptions  mentioning  special 
games,  'AfK^topaia,  which  were  held  in  honor 
of  the  god.  Systematic  excavations  were  be- 
gun in  1884.  Of  the  walls  of  the  temple,  only 
the  foundations  remain.  A  fragment  of  a  co- 
lossal piece  of  sculpture  of  white  marble  ap- 
pears to  be  a  piece  of  the  statue  of  Amphiaraus 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.  Near  the  remains  of 
the  sfreat  altar  were  what  seemed  to  have  been 
structures  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators 
of  the  sacrifices.  In  a  hall,  the  ruins  of  which 
were  laid  bare,  were  traced  lines  of  marble 
seats,  and  a  row  of  three-comeced  marble  ped- 
estals for  the  reception  of  memorials  was  ob- 
served. A  sculptured  relief  representing  a 
ram  is  supposed  to  bear  reference  to  the  prac- 
tice, described  by  Pausanias,  of  sacrificing  a 
ram  to  Amphiaraus  before  seeking  in  dreams 
the  answer  of  the  oracle.  One  ot  the  inscrip- 
tions, much  iryured,  contained  an  inventory  of 
the  plate  of  the  temple.  Another  contained  a 
rescript  of  the  consuls,  M.  Terentius  Varro 
Lucullus  and  0.  Oalsius  Longinus  (78  b.  c), 
commanicating  to  the  Oropiaus  the  senaPu^ 
consultum  regarding  the  dispute  between  their 
city  and  the  representatives  of  the  Roman 
state.  Another  inscription  contains  the  rules 
of  the  Amphiarenml  In  it  are  set  down  the 
hours  at  which  the  priests  were  bound  to  be 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  the  punish- 
ments for  the  misdeeds  of  the  Demotas  and  of 
strangers  in  the  temple  precincts,  the  penances 
of  those  who  consulted  the  oracle,  and  the  de- 


tails of  the  ritual  of  the  sacrifices,  and  of  the 
sleeping  in  the  temple. 

The  Gfcat  Aqietect  tf  SaM««— Mr.  J.  Theodore 
Bent  has  examined  the  aqueduct  of  Samos, 
which  is  described  by  Herodotus,  and  ascribed 
by  him  to  Eupalinos  the  Megarian  as  its  archi- 
tect, the  southern  entrance  to  which  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  1888.  After  descending 
nine  steps  on  to  the  ground  which  rises  direct- 
ly behind  the  old  town  of  Samos,  the  explorer 
passes  through  a  narrow-built  passage,  covered 
at  the  top  by  an  arch  formed  by  two  stones 
two  feet  in  length,  resting  one  upon  the  other, 
for  41  feet  8  inches  into  a  wider  passage  chis- 
eled in  the  rock,  with  a  side-chamber  10  feet 
in  height  This  is  connected  by  a  door  and 
window  with  a  shorter  passage,  which  appears 
to  be  of  later  construction.  A  round  room  is 
next  entered,  having  recesses,  as  if  for  tombs, 
and  then  the  aqueduct  itself.  Along  the  side 
of  the  channel  for  the  water  runs  a  ledge  for 
walking,  at  an  average  height  of  six  feet  from 
the  roof.  The  channel  itself,  from  the  roof  to 
the  base,  is  88  feet  10  inches  deep  and  2  feet  7 
inches  wide,  while  the  whole,  including  the 
channel  and  the  passage,  is  6  feet  11  inches,  all 
cut  in  the  hard  rock.  The  point  where  the  two 
sets  of  workmen  met  is  marked  by  an  error  of 
12  feet  in  the  adjustment  of  the  galleries, 
which  has  been  rectified  by  making  the  roof 
at  that  spot  very  lofty ;  and  then  the  channel 
takes  a  bend  almost  at  right  angles,  and  pro- 
ceeds toward  the  northern  opening.  The 
northern  entrance  is  similar  to  the  southern, 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  passages  reaching  to 
the  principal  channel.  From  the  source  to  the 
mountain,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  the 
water  was  conducted  in  pipes,  many  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen,  one  foot  eleven  inches  long, 
overlapping,  and  each  containing  a  hole  for  the 
escape  of  water  if  the  pressure  should  be  too 
great.  The  aqueduct  is  pronounced  *^  a  re- 
markable testimony  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
ancients  and  their  engineering  still.'^ 

AfheDlan  M€alcs.--The  remains  of  a  bath  in 
the  Palace  of  Hadrian  at  Athens  display  hand- 
some semicircular  pavements  in  mosaics  of 
beautiful  geometrical  designs,  and  colored  in 
black,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  white.  Patterns 
of  circles  intersecting  so  as  to  form  squares 
with  curved  sides,  and  of  non-intersecting  cir- 
cles inclosing  designs  of  stars,  leaves,  etc.,  fre- 
quently recur.  Each  of  the  pavements  is 
bounded  on  the  exterior  and  interior  sides  by 
handsome  leaf  borders. 

Ardialc  InscripltoM  In  LeasMf  Two  inscrip- 
tions observed  by  MM.  Cousin  and  Durrbach, 
of  the  French  school  at  Athens,  on  a  rectangu- 
lar stone  at  Kamisina  In  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
are  in  characters  of  an  archaic  Greek  alphabet, 
but  in  an  otherwise  unknown  tongue,  which 
has  a  general  resemblance  to  Etruscan.  They 
are  referred  by  Dr.  0.  Pauli,  of  Leipsic,  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  b.  o. 

The  Necrtiielto  tf  the  Ei^vUtiie  HilL— A  large 
necropolis  was  recently  discovered  on  the  £b- 
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qnilme  Hill,  oootcdning  bo  great  a  proportion 
(two  thirds)  of  snpellex  of  Etruscan  manufact- 
ure, that  some  persons  attributed  it  to  that 
people,  and  it  has  been  regarded  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Middleton  ("Ancient  Rome  in  1885,"  Edin- 
burgh) as  implying  the  existence  of  an  Etrus- 
can city  of  great  size  and  importance,  previ- 
ous to  the  legendary  period,  and  as  ^'strong 
evidence  against  the  theory  of  an  early  Latin 
superiority  in  Borne,"  Signer  Rodolfo  Lanciani, 
the  official  superintendeut  of  the  excavations 
in  that  quarter,  who  participated  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  necropolis,  sees  in  it  only  proof 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  trade  that  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  Latin  colonists  of  Rome 
and  their  Etruscan  neighbors.  The  snpellex 
of  the  cemeteries  of  Alba  Longa,  one  third  of 
which  are  of  Etruscan  manufacture,  show  that 
its  people  had  commercial  transactions  with 
the  Etruscans  for  a  long  period.  The  inter- 
eoarse  between  the  settiers  on  the  Palatine 
Hill  and  these  people,  ft'om  whom  they  were 
leparated  only  by  the  river  Rumion  and  its 
marshes,  must  have  been  tenfold  greater. 

Excavations  for  building  a  sewer  in  the  re^on 
of  the  plain  of  Testaccio  have  brought  to  light 
one  of  the  terminal  stones  of  the  sacred  area 
of  Rome  in  its  proper  place.  The  stone  bears 
a  record  of  the  amplification  of  the  area  which 
was  made  in  a.  d.  49. 

Ike  H#ma  Galte.— One  of  the  buildings  of 
the  public  docks,  or  warehouses,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  which  were  known  as  the  Horrea 
P^blicl^  or  Horrea  Gsdsaris,  has  been  laid  open. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  rectangular  courts, 
wide  enough  to  admit  carts,  with  staircases  at 
intervals  giving  access  to  the  offices  above.  An 
inscription  giving  the  names  of  the  officers  and 
keepers  of  the  Horrea  Galbn  was  found  in  one 
of  the  rooms.  These  boards  appear  to  have 
been  composed  of  sixty  members,  men  and 
women,  the  former  being  always  in  the  ma- 
jority. A  marble  slab  of  the  date  of  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian,  found  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, records  the  terms  on  which  the  ware- 
houses were  let.  Also  connected  with  these 
discoveries  is  that  of  the  tomb  of  the  founder 
of  the  horrea^  Sergios  Sulpicius  Galba,  son  of 
Sergius,  consul  in  the  year  646  of  Rome,  and 
peat-grandfather  of  the  Emperor  Galba.  It  is 
DQilt  in  the  severe  style  of  the  republic,  and 
bears  an  inscription  simply  recording  the  name 
and  position  of  the  man,  with  a  group  of  con- 
Bolar  fasces,  of  five  each,  on  either  side. 

Bvncks  of  Oe  EqaitM  SbMnilans.— A  part  of 
the  barracks  of  the  Bquitea  Singulares^  or 
horse-guards  of  the  Roman  emperors,  has  been 
discovered  in  the  Via  Tasso.  It  runs  parallel 
with  an  antique  street  thirteen  feet  wide,  and 
contains  a  hall  more  than  ninety  feet  long,  with 
smaller  apartments  on  each  side,  the  whole  of 
which  is  built  in  the  reticulated  work  of  Ha- 
drian^s  time.  In  it  were  forty-three  marble 
pedestals  or  slabs  bearing  inscriptions  of  ac- 
knowledgment of  veterans  of  the  corps  for  be- 
ing mini  honesta  miigionsj  or  having  obtained 


honorable  dismissal  after  twenty-five  years  of 
faithful  service.  The  inscriptions  are  either 
raised  by  individuals  or  by  groups  of  fh)m  six 
to  forty  men.  Those  raised  by  individaals  are 
usually  dedicated  to  one  god ;  those  raised  bj 
the  subscriptions  of  groups  often  to  several 
gods  and  goddesses.  The  building  is  supposed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  older  barracks. 

The  Aadnt  Vetitonla.— The  site  of  the  ancient 
Vetulonia  has  been  fixed  by  Dr.  I.  Falchi  at 
Oolonna,  in  the  province  of  Grosseto.  One  of 
the  tombs  contained  more  than  twenty  bronze 
vases,  together  with  shields,  helmets,  swords, 
lances,  and  vases  of  sUver,  one  of  which  was 
chiseled.  The  collections  in  the  aggregate 
represent  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  remains 
of  Etruscan  art. 

Herr  Pfarrer  Schreimer  has  laid  bare  the 
military  works  of  the  Roman  station  of  Abu- 
sina,  on  the  Danube,  which  was  established  to 
maintain  the  connection  between  the  armies  of 
the  East  and  the  West.  The  remains  indicate 
that  the  fortress  was  one  of  great  importance 
and  strength,  and  afford  numerous  richly 
adorned  objects. 

EDgfamd.  JHscowyafaPieUstoricBoatatBrlgg. 
— ^Workmen  excavating  for  the  gas-works  at 
Brigg,  in  North  Lincolnshire,  England,  on  the 
20tb  of  April,  found,  a  few  yards  from  the 
river  Ancholme,  and  some  two  or  three  feet 
below  the  surface,  a  large  boat,  or  canoe,  cut 
out  of  the  trunk  of  a  solid  tree.  It  was  48  feet 
long,  4  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  9  inches 
deep,  and  had  been  shapetd  in  a  very  workman- 
like manner  with  the  adze  or  axe.  The  prow 
was  rather  blunt,  and  the  stem — the  log  hav- 
ing been  cut  through  to  the  end — baa  been 
fitted  in  with  a  plank  end,  beyond  which  the 
sides  projected  as  if  it  had  been  designed  that 
they  should  support  a  raised  deck  or  seat. 
Large  holes  pierced  through  the  wood  toward 
the  top  edges  of  these  projections  appeared  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  insertion  of  cords 
to  bind  the  sides  and  press  them  up  close  to  the 
plank  ends.  Other  smaller  holes  along  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  may  have  been  for  cords  for 
lashing  the  sides  and  preventing  their  spring- 
ing. In  hollowing  the  boat,  ridges  of  timber 
had  been  left  at  intervals,  crossing  the  bottom 
athwartship,  which  seemed  to  correspond  with 
the  fioor-timbers  of  modem  craft.  No  definite 
age  has  been  assigned  to  this  boat,  but  it  is 
regarded  as  very  ancient 

iljthaiitotui.  The  CokMsal  Statues  ffRaviaik— At 
Bamian,  where  the  roa4  between  Oabul  and 
Balkh  crosses  the  Paropamisus  range,  at  a 
height  of  about  8,600  feet  above  the  sea,  are 
five  colossal  statues,  three  of  which  are  in 
niches  cut  out  of  the  conglomerate  rock  of  the 
cliff,  the  figures  themselves  being  formed  of 
the  rock  within  the  niche.  The  largest  statue, 
which  is  one  of  these  three,  is  178  feet  high, 
and  is  called  by  the  Mussulmans  the  ^'male 
idol,^'  and  said  by  the  Chinese  to  be  an  image 
of  Buddha.  At  its  feet  are  entrances,  which 
communicate  with  stairs  and  galleries,  so  that 
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the  top  of  the  flgnre  can  be  reached.  The  sec- 
ond statue — which  is  called  the  '^female  idol " 
—can  also  be  ascended,  and  was  ascended  by 
Oapt.  Maitland,  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army, 
who,  coming  out  by  an  opening  over  the  head, 
measured  it  with  a  tape-line,  and  foand  its 
height  to  be  120  feet.  The  third  statue  has 
been  estimated  to  be  about  60  or  60  feet  high, 
but  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The 
fourth  statue  is  that  of  a  sitting  figure,  as  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  fifth  statue  is  about  a  mile  from  the  others. 
The  cliff  in  which  the  niches  and  statues  are 
executed  is  pitted  with  caves,  some  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  engraving  around  the  statue, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  excavated  by 


FOURTH  (SITTIMa)  STATUE  OF  BAMIAM. 

Buddhist  monks  during,  probably,  the  first  five 
centuries  of  the  Ohristian  era.  Many  of  these 
caves  are  inhabited;  and  some  of  them  are 
shown  to  have  been  bricked  up  in  front,  llie 
niches  and  caves  are  adorned  with  paintings 
and  ornamental  devices  which  show  considera- 
ble artistic  skill.  The  statues  bear  evidence  of 
mutilations,  which  are  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  soldiers  of  Tiraour,  who  shot  arrows,  and 
by  the  troops  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  fired  artil- 
lery at  them.  Their  origin  is  not  certainly 
known.  As  they  are  not  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  accounts  of  Alexander's  expeditions,  it  is 
supposed  that  they  were  not  in  existence  in 
his  time.  Hwen  Tsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
who  visited  Bamian  about  a.  d.  630,  says  that 


the  statues  were  on  ^^  the  northeast  of  the  royal 
city  " — probably  Ghulghula,  which  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  Genghis  Khan  in  the  thirteenth 
century — and  speaks  of  one  of  them  as  a  figure 
of  Buddha.  The  presumption  of  their  Bud- 
dhist origin  is  supported  by  ail  the  characteris- 
tics of  their  style. 

ARfiEHrrorE  republic,  an  independent  re- 
public of  south  America.  (For  details  of  area, 
population,  etc.,  see  *' Annual  Cyclopaedia '' 
for  1883.) 

Ci^TenoMBt — ^The  President  is  Dr.  Juarez 
Celman,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on 
Oct.  12,  1892.  The  Vice-President  is  Sefior 
C4rlo8  Pellegrini.  The  Cabinet  was  composed 
of  the  following  ministers :  Interior,  Dr.  Posse ; 
Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Wilde; 
Finance,  Dr.  Pacheco;  War 
and  Navy,  General  Racedo. 
The  Argentine  Minister  at 
Washington  is  Dr.  L.  L.  Do- 
minguez,  and  the  Consul-Gen- 
eral  at  New  York,  for  the 
Union,  is  Sefior  C.  CaiTanza. 
The  United  States  Minister  at 
the  Argentine  capital  is  Hon. 
B.  W.  Hanna,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Consul  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
£.  L.  Baker. 

ArBy« — According  to  ofiicial 
returns  bearing  date  of  April, 
1886,  the  army  of  the  repub- 
lic, exolusive  of  the  National 
Guard,  was  7,599  strong,  com- 
prising 8,633  infantry,  2,788 
cavalry,  and  1,448  artillery. 
The  National  Guard  was  409,- 
406  strong,  356,400  of  whom 
were  enrolled  for  active  serv- 
ice, and  52,646  oonstitued  the 
reserve  force.  The  artillery 
was  equipped  with  250  guns, 
the  majority  being  Erupp  guns 
between  24  and  75  centimetres 
caliber,  and  the  others,  guns  of 
7  to  15  inches  caliber,  made  on 
the  Rodman,  Armstrong,  and 
Parrot  systems, 

ITtTy^ — The  navy  consisted, 
in  April,  1886,  of  three  iron- 
clads, six  gunboats,  seven  torpedo-boats,  six 
steam  transports,  and  twelve  sailing-vessels, 
carrying  1,366  men. 

Fliiaims.— At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1885-'86  the  public  debt  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing items : 

Foreigndebt '.,    $7^518,000 

Home  debt 46.664,000 

Floatln  g  debt 26,601 ,000 

Total $148,778,000 

Argentine  indebtedness  and  financial  re- 
sources have  been  closely  canvassed  in  Europe 
during  the  year,  since,  especially  in  Germany, 
there  is  a  sort  of  mania  for  investing  in  loans  of 
that  country,  chiefly  because  of  the  remark- 
able current  of  emigration  of  agriculturalists. 
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The  floating  debt  comprised  the  following 
Hems: 

Doe  the  National  Bonk $10,608,000 

Due  the  Provincial  Bank 4,647,000 

Dm  Eoxopean  banks 4,775,000 

TnaaoTT  notes  oQtatanding. fi,88A,000 

Sundry  indebtedness. 4,1 19,000 

Total. |80,02a,000 

Lms  conpona 8,437,000 

Total |M,601,000 

According  to  the  budget  estimate  for  1886 
-*87,  the  income  will  exceed  the  outlay  by  $1,- 
088,410.  The  expenditure  is  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed the  last  budget  by  $2,590,000.  There  is  an 
increase  of  outlay  of  $8,588,000  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior,  Public  Instruction,  Navy, 
and  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  decrease  of  $948,- 
000  in  those  of  Finance  and  War.  The  increase 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  $1,825,000, 
comprises  $1,048,000  for  railroads. 

During  tiie  fiscal  year  ended  in  April,  1886. 
the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  canceled 
$11,599,442  of  its  bonded  debt  of  $58,491,098, 
leaving  an  indebtedness  of  $41,891,056. 

In  consequence  of  the  political  excitement 
engendered  by  the  congressional  and  presi- 
dential elections,  the  gold  premium  fluctuated 
continually,  and  at  times  wildly.  After  the 
excitement  had  abated,  the  influx  of  gold  un- 
der the  national  and  provincial  loans  effected 
in  Europe  hastened  the  downward  course  of 
the  gold  premium. 

Early  in  January  the  Gk>vemment  made  a 
5  per  cent,  loan  of  £4,000,000  in  London,  at 
80  per  cent.  During  the  summer  the  Provin- 
cial Bank,  in  behalf  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  negotiated  a  5  per  cent  loan  of  £2,- 
600,000,  to  be  issued  Oct  1,  in  Hamburg  and 
Frankfort,  the  amount  eventually  to  be  extend- 
ed to  60,000,000  marks. 

The  Government  has  been  authorized  by 
Oongress  to  create  a  national  bank,  with  pow- 
er to  iflsne  notes  to  the  extent  of  $40,000,000 
in  the  abape  of  eMvlat  hipoteea/ria%  for  the 
purpose  of  loaning  money  on  landed  property, 
not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  its  taxed  value. 
The  rate  of  interest  to  be  6  to  8  per  cent,  per 
annum,  1  or  2  per  cent  to  go  toward  the  sink- 
ing fund  to  be  provided  for  gradually  extin- 
guishing the  issue ;  no  single  loan  to  any  indi- 
vidual to  exceed  $200,000.  In  addition  to  the 
interest,  the  bank  is  to  be  entitled  to  1  per 
cent  commission  ;  the  nation  to  guarantee 
the  issue  and  canceling  of  the  debt,  and  a 
credit  of  $1,000,000  to  be  opened  at  once,  to 
enable  the. bank  to  go  into  operation. 

rwMMhe.— In  1885  the  Argentine  Post-Of- 
fice  handled  20,050,000  letters,  and  15,425,000 
newspapers  and  packages.  The  amount  of 
postage  collected  was  $709,250,  being  an  in- 
crease of  15  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1885, 
and  75  per  cent  greater  than  in  1881.  The 
number  of  post-offices  is  687. 

fiftiaiDi — In  October,  1880,  there  were  in 
operation  in  the  republic  2,818  kilometres  of 
railway:  national,  1,810 ;  provincial,  848 ;  pri- 


vate, 1,104.  In  1886  there  were  in  operation 
6,152  kilometres,  of  which  1,877  were  national, 
1,104  provincial,  and  8,160  private  property. 
There  were  consequently  built  in  five  years 
8,884  kilometi'es.  The  total  gross  earnings  of 
all  the  railroads  in  operation  in  1885  were 
$16,150,894 ;  of  net  earnings,  $6,489,701.  The 
percentage  of  net  earnings  has  been  7'82, 
against  2  per  cent,  average  in  Canada ;  8f  per 
cent  in  Australia  and  Belgium ;  4}  per  cent, 
in  Germany  and  France,  4^  per  cent,  in  Eng- 
land and  British  India,  and  5  per  cent,  in  the 
United  States. 

There  were  built  in  1885  the  following  por- 
tions of  lines : 

KflooMtrM. 

Onthe  Andine 05 

On  the  Northern  Central 100 

On  the  Hantiaffo  del  Ectero 166 

On  the  Oampana 158 

On  the  Bnenos  Ayres  and  Padfle 886 

On  the  Argentine  Central 80 

Total IS 

CaMllfliti«u — On  Aug.  8  the  Governor  of  the 

Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  submitted  to  the 
'rovinoial  Legislature  the  project  of  reclaim- 
ing certain  swamp-lands  by  means  of  drunage. 
They  are  near  the  Salado,  Vecino,  and  Sambo- 
rombon  water-courses,  and  subject  to  exten- 
sive inundations.  The  lands  alluded  to  cover 
an  area  of  2,480  square  leagues,  constituting 
about  half  of  the  entire  province.  There  would 
have  to  be  expropriated  two  square  leagues, 
estimated  to  be  worth  $18,000,000,  and  the 
digging  of  the  canals  will  involve  an  expendi- 
ture of  $40,000,000.  In  order  to  raise  this 
amount,  the  Governor  proposes  to  negotiate  a 
6  per  cent,  loan  in  Europe  to  the  amount  of 
$54,000,000,  which  will  probably  net  $48,000,- 
000.  The  expropriated  land  he  expects  to  be 
able  to  sell  for  three  times  its  cost  i.  e.,  for 
$54,000,000,  and,  adding  thereto  the  $48,000,- 
000  of  estimated  proceeds  of  loan,  the  sum 
realized  would  be  $102,000,000.  Deducting 
therefrom  the  $18,000,000  to  be  paid  for  land, 
and  $40,000,000  cost  of  canalization,  there 
would  be  a  profit  of  $44,000,000,  sufficient  to 
cancel  the  foreign  loan  if  negotiated  at  80  per 
cent 

TetograpliB. — ^The  lines  in  operation  in  1885 
aggregated  18,767  miles,  and  employed  1,288 
persons.  The  telephone  service  now  extends 
70  kilometres  beyond  Buenos  Ayres,  facilitating 
communication  with  the  new  port  of  call,  En- 
senada. 

Vltleiltwer— The  vine  has  begun  to  be  exten- 
sively  cultivated  in  the  provinces  of  Mendoza, 
San  Juan,  Oatamarca,  and  La  Rioria,  and  the 
wine  made  now  competes  with  similar  growths 
from  Spain  and  Italy.  The  import  of  wine  into 
the  republic  had  meanwhile  increased,  notwith- 
standing increased  domestic  production,  from 
$6,680,824  in  1888  to  $8,259,816  in  1884;  that 
of  spirits  from  $2,051,128  to  $2,858,825,  and  of 
beer  from  $584,866  to  $825,717. 

CMUMfce.— The  foreign  trade  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  for  five  years  has  been : 
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TKAB8. 

bpot.. 

Kzportfc 

1881         

$64,060,000 
61,000,000 
80,486,000 
94,066,141 
9^89M02 

$66,060,000 

1882 

60,889,000 

1688 

60,207,000 

1884 

68,029,886 

1886 

91,191,146 

The  Argentine  foreign  trade  was  distributed 
in  1884  as  follows  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  : 


l»P«rt. 

6.SU 
1,&IT 
4,0W 

COUNTRIES. 

I«^rt. 

I^rc 

Belgiam 

SeRnttDf 

lft,I86 
T.V49 

iTOl 

laoft 

T,4W 

BrulL     ,     .  * . . 

ei,6^ 

1,414 

1 

1,46^ 

iTruffiiay 

€hm, 

1  Other  Dnuutdea, 
1        Total 

B.OHi 
94 

ifollUMl 

WjkSft 

flS^O^ff 

The  goods  shipped  were: 


OftUle,be«d 

MineriUs,  valae . . . 

BoDeft,tons 

Linseed,  tons 

Wheat,  tons 

Indian  corn,  tons.. 
Ostriob-featbera, 
number 


II 


147,085 
,024,000 
88,265 
88,992 
108,489 
118,710 


Wool,  tons 114,346; 

Hides,  number....  2,849,709  1 

Sbeep-skins 24,988  j 

Horse-hides,  nam. 

ber 281,4611 

Other  8kin^  value.  $1,897,000 

Tallow,  tons 14,886 

Horse-hair,  tons..  1,788, 

Jerked  bee^  tons..  18,870  I 

Wool  showed  in  1885  an  increase  of  exporta- 
tion of  14,000,000  kilogrammes,  aud  iu  value 
$8,945,000 ;  jerked  beef  increased  $2,800,000 
worth,  and  linseed  $1,600,000.  During  the 
wool-clip  of  1885-'86  the  export  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  from  Oct.  1, 1885,  to  July  81, 1886,  was 
259,828  hales,  against  286,512  bales  the  previ- 
ous season.  During  the  first  seven  months  of 
1886  there  were  imported  into  Buenos  Ayres 
$55,197,899  worth  of  merchandise,  compared 
with  $42,098,126,  during  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  the  preceding  year ;  the  export  through 
the  same  port  was  $41,208,987  and  $40,829,- 
050,  respectively.  The  River  Plate  slaughter- 
ings of  cattle  were : 


LOCATION. 

1880. 

1886. 

1884, 

1888. 

Buenos  Ayres 

Il« 

246,600 
764,600 
266,600 
886,000 

88,700 
786,100 
841,600 
845,000 

164,800 
648,600 
262,600 

On  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Montevideo 

Bio  Grande 

812,000 

Total 

1,680,929,1.642.700 

1,611,800 

1,877,800 

The  American  trade  with  the  Argentine  Re- 
public is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


FISCAL  TEAR. 

the  United  SUtM. 

Um  United  StatM  to 

1886 

$^02^.846 
4,828^10 
4,110,088 
6,192,111 

$4,881,770 
4,827,026 
4,826,818 
8,8W,6rO 

1886   

1884 

1888 

gramme  changed  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45 
per  cent.  The  dntf  on  stearine  and  paraffine 
candles  was  raised  from  10  to  15  cents  per  kilo- 
gramme, and  on  stearine  from  8  to  12  cents. 

EimmUmu—Jn  1869,  out  of  418,465  children 
old  enough  to  attend  school,  only  82,671  were 
being  taught  in  public  or  private  schools,  the 

fercentage  receiving  instruction  being  19. 
n  1885,  168,878  out  of  a  total  of  508,691  at- 
tended school,  or  about  84  per  cent;  tiiere 
were  in  the  latter  years  1,741  educational  estab- 
lishments, the  number  of  teachers  therein  being 
8,698.  In  1888  the  number  of  schools  was 
1,478;  of  teachers,  2,602;  of  pupils,  107,961. 
The  progress  in  the  last  two  years  was,  there- 
fore, more  striking  still  than  what  had  been 
accomplished  since  1869.  In  1886  many  pri- 
mary schools  were  in  course  of  construction. 

ImrignUlMb— In  1885,  108,722  immigranta 
landed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  21,500  cabin- 
passengers,  constituting  a  total  of  180,222  new- 
comers— an  increase  of  80,918  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  the  immigrants,  only  80  per 
cent,  were  agriculturists. 

CekMbatlM* — There  are  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion in  the  province  of  Santa  F6  alone  98  settle- 
ments, occupying  an  area  of  748,585  square 
cuadras,  251,600  of  which  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. Of  these,  158,800  are  under  wheat-cnlt- 
ure;  45,800  produce  fiaz,  and  47,500  Indian 
com  and  other  cereals. 

The  Government  did  not  feel  induced  to 
push  in  1885  its  system  of  official  colonization, 
although  experience  had  demonstrated  ite  ad- 
vantages. It  considers  sufficient  for  the  time 
being  the  18  Gk>vernment  settlements  extant, 
11  of  these  being  on  Government  lands;  5  in 
the  province  of  C6rdoba,  and  2  in  Entre-Rioe. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  beginning  has  been 
made  with  Government  land-sales,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  satisfactory.  Thus  there  were 
sold  516  leagues  of  pastures  in  the  Territory  of 
Neuguen,  h^f  cash  and  the  balance  payable  in 
annual  installments.  The  amount  realized  was 
$1,106,222,  $178,789  being  paid  in  cash.  The 
average  price  obtained  per  league  was  $2,019, 
and  the  expense  of  surveying  the  lands  at  the 
charge  of  buyers.  In  the  Ohaco  district  there 
were  sold  small  farms  for  agricultural  purposes 
to. the  extent  of  $15,118,  $8,024  being  paid  in 
cash.  There  were  sold  altogether  $66,489 
worth  of  farming-lands.  The  land-sales  dar- 
ing the  second  quarter  of  1886  were  as  follow : 


Chaige  of  Dittce.— Dating  from  Jan.  1  the  new 
export  duties  were  4^  per  cent,  on  wool  and 
sheep-skins,  and  8^  per  cent,  on  hides,  tallow, 
horns,  and  bones,  there  being  added  15  per 
cent,  to  each  of  these  rates.  Ohanges  in  im- 
port duties  also  becoming  operative  on  Jan. 
1,  were  as  follows :  Yerba  mat6,  or  Paraguay 
tea,  had  the  specific  duty  of  7  cents  per  kilo- 


PROVINCES. 

Sqotf. 

AmoDDtof 
ooUMtwL 

Pitop« 

■qwralcgw. 

Bnenoe  Ayres 

117 
86 
22 
2 
11 
91 

161 

$8,819,000 
847,000 
166,000 
60,000 
28,000 
697,000 
60,000 

$24,400 

Frontier  districts 

C6rdoba 

4,040 
7,660 

Entre-Bios 

26;000 

Mendoz* 

BantoFA 

2.100 
7,700 

Other  provlnoes 

880 

Total 

4S0        i4.662.000 

$9,700 

The  Government  is  the  owner  of  126,125- 
square  miles  of  public  lands ;  but  these  com- 
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prise  the  60,000  square  miles  situated  within 
the  territories  recently  l^dgun  to  be  settled. 
But,  independently  of  the  latter,  the  Govern- 
ment owns  in  the  provinces  86,400  square 
miles  of  paturage-lands ;  29,100  of  forest  and 
mountain-lands,  and  625  agricultural  lands. 
The  pastures  are  worth  $888,000,000,  the 
forests  and  mountain -lands  $49,000,000,  and 
the  portion  suitable  for  farming  purposes  $90,- 
000,000,  constituting  in  the  aggregate  a  nation- 
al domain  of  $527,000,000. 

Real  estate  of  every  kind  has  risen  in  value, 
as  follows : 


L0GALITI1& 

1800. 

1884. 

iDcnu* 
InTiaMw 

Thzongbont  the  repablic. 

la  the  proYtnoe  of  Bne- 

Doe  Ayrea. 

Yalm. 
$107,000,000 

44,000,000 

08,000,000 

Vain*. 
$487,000,000 

801,000,000 

186,000,000 

Firent. 
8M 

584 

In  the  remaining  pror- 
tnees. 

195 

During  the  interval  the  population  increased 
154  per  cent.,  and  the  product  of  stock-farms 
and  agriculture  262  per  cent 

KiMMttaafli  Besides  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  Agricultural  Products  and  Machin- 
ery, opened  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  April  25,  the 
Italian  colony  there  held  a  second  exhibition 
of  its  own,  the  Government  granting  every 
facility  for  the  parpose.  The  industriid  center 
of  that  city,  moreover,  contemplates  holding  a 
national  exhibition  preparatory  to  the  exhibit 
that  the  republic  will  make  at  Paris  in  1889. 

Expliriag  ExpedltltBS.— M.  Thouar,  the  French 
explorer,  returned  from  his  Pilcomayo  expedi- 
tion, wMch  established  the  fact  that  the  Pil- 
comayo river  is  navigable  through  its  entire 
course.  There  is  to  be  formed  a  river  steam 
navigation  company  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Bolivia,  for  navigating  the  Pilcomayo,  and 
a  committee  has  been  appointed. 

The  Argentine  Geographical  Institute  was 
preparing  to  fit  out  a  scientific  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  Patagonia.  It  was  to  leave  Santa 
Croz  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Col.  No- 
yano,  thence  to  proceed  southward  along  the 
Andes  tUl  it  reached  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  Government  would  co- 
operate, in  order  to  establish  whether  the  Rio 
Negro  and  Santa  Oruz  rivers  are  navigable, 
and  that  it  would  order  the  frontier  troops  at 
limay  to  assist  the  expedition. 

In  September  the  members  of  a  French  sci- 
eDtific  exploring  expedition  arrived  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  the  intention  of  exploring  the 
Central  Ohaco  for  geographical,  ethnological, 
and  zodlogical  purposes.  M.  de  Brettes,  mem- 
ber of  the  Paris  Geographical  Society,  is  the 
commander  of  the  expedition.  He  will  be  ao- 
oompaoied  by  Engineer  Boiviers,  M.  Robin,  an 
officer  of  artillery,  and  M.  Judas,  who  has  re- 
cently arrived  from  Tonquin.  The  exploring 
pirty  was  to  set  out  from  Tarija. 

Md  DtaMverles  In  Pataganla.— The  discovery 
of  placer -gold  near  Cape  Virgins  and  the 


Straits  of  Magellan '  induced  the  Government 
to  place  one  of  its  cruisers,  the  ^^  Villarino," 
on  the  line,  touching  at  Pat  agones,  Ohubut. 
Deseado,  Sfmta  Orms.  and  Gallego.  The  gold 
is  found  in  the  sanos  of  a  tract  of  land  be- 
tween the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  Gallegos 
river,  under  the  fifty-first  parallel  of  southern 
latitude.  It  exists  both  in  the  sands  of  the 
beach  and  of  rivers,  but  varies  a  great  deal  in 
richness.  On  the  Ohilian  side,  at  Panta  Are- 
nas, a  free  port,  many  adventurers  were  en- 
gaged in  washing  the  auriferous  sands.  Both 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  in  Chili  the 
existence  of  gold  near  the  frontier  of  their 
southernmost  possessions  created  excitement, 
and  the  Argentine  Government  took  the  ne- 
cessary steps  toward  establishing  a  maritime 
authority  on  the  spot,  by  sending  down  there 
a  committee  of  oflKcers  and  an  engineer.  Mean- 
while, applications  for  concessions  to  work  the 
mines  were  pouring  in. 

AUZOIIA.  T^nltarlal  Ciavenveat—The  fol- 
lowing were  the  Territorial  officers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year:  Governor,  G.  Meyer  Zu* 
lick ;  Secretary,  James  A.  Bayard ;  Treasurer, 
Thomas  J.  Butler;  Auditor,  E.  P.  Clark; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  R.  L. 
Long.  Judiciaiy,  Supreme  Court:  Chief -Jus- 
tice, John  C.  Shields;  Associate  Justices,  Will- 
iam \¥.  Porter  and  William  H.  Barnes. 

IDaiag. — ^The  product  of  Arizona  in  precious 
metals  for  1885  is  given  by  Wells,  Fargo  A 
Co.  as  $5,748,710  silver  and  $846,426  gold. 
To  this  should  be  added  20  per  cent,  for  ores 
extracted  by  chlorides  and  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  and  Colorado  for  treatment.  This 
shows  a  faUing  off  from  1884.  Mining  indus- 
tries have  been  depressed  for  several  years, 
consequent  upon  the  low  price  of  silver  and 
copper.  Durmg  the  present  year  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  prospecting  for  gold, 
with  gratifying  results.  The  copper-mines  of 
Arizona,  except  where  they  are  close  to  the 
railroad,  and  ores  are  easily  fluxed,  can  not  be 
worked  at  a  profit.  The  coal-fields  in  Apache 
and  Yavapai  counties  will  be  worked  profit- 
ably' when  railroads  make  a  market. 

RaHraadfl.— In  connection  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  which 
traverse  the  Territory  from  east  to  west,  the 
Arizona  and  Sonora,  which  runs  from  Benson 
to  Nogales  on  the  Sonora  line,  and  the  Clifton 
and  I^rdsburg  narrow-gauge,  which  runs  for 
about  40  miles  in  Arizona,  there  are  now  un- 
der construction  a  road  from  Prescott  June** 
tion  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  the  city  of 
Prescott,  a  distance  of  72  miles;  one  from  Oal- 
abasas  via  Tucson  to  Globe  City,  which  will 
be  about  150  miles  long,  and  a  road  from  Mar- 
icopa Station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  via 
Tempo  to  PhoBuix. 

Desert  Laads  and  IrrlgatlM.— Arizona  contains 
nearly  114,000  square  miles.  About  18,000,- 
000  acres  are  utilized  for  stock-raising,  and 
upon  it  graze  nearly  1,000,000  head  of  cattle, 
more  than  1,000,000   sheep,   besides  horses^ 
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males,  and  other  domestio  animnls.  Nntri- 
tioiis  ffraisses  grow  everywhere,  and,  could  the 
residue  of  the  land  adapted  to  grazing  be  util- 
ized for  that  purpose,  this  might  become  the 
greatest  stock-raising  country  in  the  United 
States.  The  want  of  water  is  the  only  draw- 
back. For  the  most  part  these  lands  lie  so 
that  water  reservoirs  could  be  ooustructed. 

Prednds  tf  the  Salt  River  Valley.— In  the  Salt 
River  Valley  during  the  past  year  there  have 
been  under  cultivation  44,200  acres  of  land, 
supplied  with  water  from  the  various  canals, 
and  dividetl  as  follows:  Barley,  16,000  acres; 
wheat,  14,000;  alfalfa,  10,000;  miscellaneous 
products,  4,000 ;  grapes,  700 ;  fruit-trees,  600. 

diU  River  and  ttiier  ValteTB*— What  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  through 
irrigation  has  been  followed  with  equally  good 
results  in  the  Gila  River  Valley,  as  the  or- 
chards, vineyards,  grain  and  alfalfa  fields  of 
Florence  and  Qila  Bend  fally  attest.  The 
hmds  of  the  Colorado  River  Valley,  near 
Tuma,  where  water  has  been  brought  upon 
them,  are  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  bananas  and  all  citrus  fruits.  In 
these  valleys  the  fruit  ripens  three  weeks  to 
a  month  earlier  than  in  Southern  California. 
Their  adaptability  to  grape-culture  and  wine- 
making  has  been  proved. 

Higk  Mcsa-Laids. — ^The  high  mesa-lands  of 
Graham,  Mohave,  Yavapai,  and  Apache  Coun- 
ties, wherever  water  has  been  introduced  upon 
them,  are  found  to  be  very  productive.  Here 
are  grown  peaches  equal  in  flavor  and  excel- 
lence to  the  best  Delaware  product— rasp- 
berries, pears,  blackberries,  cherries,  and  ap- 
ples not  excelled  anywhere.  What  has  been 
done  in  these  counties  by  irrigation  appears 
from  the  following  result  of  farming  in  Apache 
County  this  year : 


ARTICLES. 

UiuL 

Wheat 

Acfw. 
8,810 
1,720 
8,606 
1,819 

Poondi. 

8,972,000 

Barley 

Oata.. 

8,620.000 
8,786,480 

Oora 

1,469,4^ 

Total  

9,848 

11,787,920 

EdacitlMal« — By  reference  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  years 
1883-84,  it  will  be  seen  that  Arizona  expended 
in  that  year  per  capita  on  children  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  $35.84,  and  on  average  at- 
tendance in  the  public  schools,  $48.38,  which 
is  more  than  that  of  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
torv.  The  facilities  in  this  direction  have  been 
much  extended  during  the  past  year.  There 
are  now  in  successful  operation  a  normal 
school  at  Tempe,  in  Maricopa  County,  and  in 
course  of  construction  a  Territorial  University 
at  Tucson,  Pima  County,  Any  child  can  ob- 
tain a  good  common-school  education. 

PotttlciL— A  delegate  to  Congress,  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  members  of 
the  Legislature,  were  elected  on  the  2d  of  No- 


vember. The  Democratic  candidate  for  dele- 
gate was  Marcus  A.  Smith.  The  Republican 
candidates  were:  For  delegate,  C.  C.  Bean; 
Superintendent,  Thomas  Cordis.  The  Demo- 
crats were  successful.  The  vote  of  the  Terri- 
tory for  delegate  has  been  as  follows : 


YKARS. 

DmaoenL 

issa 

Ill 

4,095 

1882 

6,121 

1884. 

6,505 

InAaa  BMttttliM  and  CeMral  PrtsrcsB.— Under 
this  head,  the  Governor,  in  his  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  Sept.  25,  says: 
'^  The  constant  raids  of  the  renegade  Apaches, 
under  the  lead  of  Geronimo  and  Natchez,  for 
the  past  sixteen  months,  have  done  much  to 
retard  the  development  of  the  Territory.  But 
the  capture  of  these  outlaws  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  Chiricahua  and  Warm  Spring  In- 
dians to  a  distant  country,  have  had  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  our  industries.  The  border  conn- 
ties  of  Cochise,  Pima,  and  Graham  have  suf- 
fered materially  from  this  cause  during  the 
past  year,  and  indirectly  all  sections  of  the 
Territory  have  been  affected.  In  some  coun- 
ties the  tax-roll  shows  for  this  year  an  addi- 
tion of  50  per  cent.  It  is  certain  that  the  as- 
sessment-roll of  the  Territory  will  show  a  very 
decided  increase  upon  the  assessed  values  of 
1885.  The  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation  con- 
tains 8,950  square  miles,  well  watered  and  well 
timbered,  most  of  which  is  as  good  as  any  agri- 
cultural land  in  this  Territory  or  in  this  coun- 
try. Upon  this  tract  are  gathered  of  Tuma, 
Tonto,  and  White  Mountain  Apaches  about 
3,500,  so  that  each  Indian,  male  and  female, 
young  and  oTd,  holds  over  700  acres  of  land. 
These  Indians  are  nearly  self-supporting." 

JJUUNSAS.  State  CIdvenuMiit.— The  following 
were  the  State  oflBcers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Simon  P.  Hughes,  Democrat ;  Secretary 
of  State,  E.  B.  Moore ;  Treasurer,  W.  E.  Wood- 
ruff, Jr. ;  Auditor,  A.  W.  Files ;  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, D.  W.  Jones;  Commissioner  of  State 
Lands,  Paul  M.  Cobbs ;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Wood  E.  Thompson.  Ju- 
diciary, Supreme  Court:  Chief-Justice,  Ster- 
ling R.  Cockrill;  Associate  Justices,  W.  W. 
Smith  and  B.  B.  Battle. 

Fbuudal  an^^  Material  PrtsrcsB.— The  following 
statement  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the 
State: 

Rate  of  taxation 4ini]1a. 

ExpeoBea  SUte  goTemment,  1884  to  1886. $880,000 

Stot«  debt,  188« 6,108,000 

General  reTonne  fUnd  in  treasarv,  1886 419.616 

Tax  on  railroads,  1S86  (4  mills  on) 18,771,000 

8tate  land-offlce—reoeipts  above  expenses,  1884  to 

1886 11Q,08T 

According  to  a  public  declaration  of  the 
Governor,  there  are  nearly  2,000  miles  of  rail- 
roads in  operation  in  Arkansas,  the  population 
is  at  least  1,000,000,  and  the  assessed  ralna- 
tion  of  property  has  increased  from  $87,000,- 
000  to  $180,000,000  since  1874.  Taxes  are 
now  paid  upon  all  lauds  and  other  property 
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owned  by  railroad  oorporations  in  the  State, 
the  asseased  valaation  of  their  tracks,  super- 
stractares,  and  roliing-stock  having  increased 
aboat  $7,500,000,  since  1884,  being  now  $13,- 
704,638.  The  State  expended  for  the  year  end- 
ing Jane  80,  1885,  for  school  purposes,  $729,- 
168.81,  leaving  a  balance  of  school  flind  on 
hand  of  $469,837.51.  The  5-mill  district-school 
tax  is  voted  annually  by  the  people  in  nearly 
all  the  school  districts. 

Within  the  past  year  have  been  erected  sab- 
stantial  bnildings  for  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  that  for  the  deaf-mutes,  and  a  large  addi- 
tion to  the  Lunatic  Asylnm,  and  two  new  bnild- 
ings within  the  walls  of  the  Penitentiary,  and 
the  old  State-house  has  been  repaired  and  im- 
proved. 

PrilttciL — The  Democratic  State  Convention 
was  held  in  Little  Rock,  on  the  80th  of  June 
and  the  1st  of  July.  The  following  ticket  was 
nominated:  For  Governor,  Simon  P.  Hughes; 
Secretary  of  State,  Elias  B.  Moore ;  Attorney- 
General,  Daniel  W.  Jones;  State  Treasurer, 
William  £.  Woodruff;  Associate  Justice,  Bar- 
rel! B.  Battle ;  Auditor  of  State,  William  R. 
MiUer;  State  Land  Commissioner,  Paul  M. 
Gobbs ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Wood  E.  Thompson.  The  platform  adopted 
contained  the  following : 

We  lndor»e  the  National  Democratic  AdmlniBtration, 
and  reaffirm  our  alleeiance  to  the  national  Democratic 
futy  and  our  Arm  adherence  to  its  time-honored  prin- 
•  ci^eB. 

We  regret  the  depressed  condition  of  the  agricultu- 
ral interests  of  the  State,  and  the  strained  relations  of 
capital  and  labor,  and  trace  these  conditions  directly 
to  the  operation  of  a  high  protective  tariff. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver, 
and  demand  that  the  coin  of  the  United  States,  gold 
and  silver,  be  paid  out  on  the  debts  of  the  Govem- 
Qient,  witnout  discriminating  against  silver. 

We  recommend  the  payment  of  the  State  debt  as 
npidly  as  it  can  be  aocompliahed  under  reasonable 
tazati<Mi,  consistent  with  public  interest. 

We  recognize  that  agriculture  is  the  main  stav  and 
chief  support  of  the  State ;  we  demand  that  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  shall  foster  and  encourage  it  by  establish- 
ing a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  Statistics,  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
laborer  and  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 

We  reco^ize  that  railroads  are  amonff  the  prime 
fiactora  of  modem  civilization,  and  we  demand  that 
the  General  A««embl  v  shall  foster  and  encourage  their 
ocHiBtruction  and  maintenance  by  wise  and  just  laws, 
and  shall  prohibit  all  willfUl  obstruction  to  their  op- 
eration. At  the  same  time  we  declare  that  railroads 
aie  public  highways,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Statefor  the  benefit  or  the  public  Wo  therefore  de- 
mand that  the  General  Assembly  shall  so  regulate 
freiirht  and  passenffer  chaiges  as  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  peoj^e  whue  doin^  justice  to  the  railroads, 
making  their  charges  equal  and  uniform,  and  shall 
prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  all  discriminatiQns 
m  favor  of  or  against  particular  persons,  localities,  and 
daases  of  freight 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  in 
Little  Rock,  near  the  end  of  July,  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  ticket :  for  Governor,  La- 
fayette Gregg ;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  A.  Millen; 
Attorney-General,  D.  D.  Leach ;  Treasurer,  L. 
Altheimer;  Auditor,  David  B.  Russell;  Asso- 


ciate Justice,  Supreme  Court,  O.  D.  Soott; 
Land  Commissioner,  A.  W.  Stone;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  A.  H.  Boles.  The 
following  are  the  essential  features  of  the  plat- 
form: 

We  demand  that  the  system  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industries,  which  has  been  built  up  and  sustained 
by  the  Republican  party,  be  maintained  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity ;  uiat  the  great  privileg^es  which  have  been 
achieved  bv  the  sacrifice  of  the  olood  and  treasure  of 
the  nation  be  forever  maintained,  and  for  this  reason 
we  favor  an  honest  redemption  of  every  pledfle  made 
by  the  nation  to  those  who  sacrificed  their  nves  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  policy  which  indiscriminately 
vetoes  acts  lor  the  relief  of  those  who  imperiled  their 
lives  and  sacrificed  their  health  for  the  nation  in  time 
of  its  peril,  and  rewards  insubordination  in  time  of 
war  by  special  places  of  honor  and  profit 

We  demand  that  the  public  domain,  which  is  the 
common  property  of  the  people,  shall  be  reserved  for 
actual  settlers  and  neither  donated  nor  sold  to  specu- 
lators or  soulless  corporations. 

Wo  denounce  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State  for 
failing  to  redeem  any  of  the  pledges  made  to  the  peo- 
ple :  tor  enacting  and  maintaming  a  svi>tem.  of  crimi- 
nal laws,  which  in  cruelty^  surpasses  tnat  practiced  in 
the  middle  ages,  for  permitting  convict-labor  to  com- 
pete with  honest  workingmen;  for  the  failure  to  punish 
corruption  and  embezzlement  in  high  places,  and  es- 
pedally  for  allowing  the  State  treasuiy  to  be  plundered 
of  over  ^100,000  of  the  hard-eamed  money  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  signally  failing  to  punish  the  plunderers  or 
to  restore  the  money  hito  the  treasury,  and  rendering 
any  attempt  thereat  ftitile  by  approving  bonds  of  offi- 
cials, known  to  be  nugatory  and  void  by  the  approving 
official  at  the  time  of  their  approval ;  for  enacting  laws 
which  nullify  the  beneficial  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion regarding  homestead  exemptions ;  for  failing  to 
enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  laborer,  and  ^vinff 
him  a  cheap  and  speedy  remedy  for  the  collection  (» 
his  just  dues ;  for  encoura^ng  the  most  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  sacred  right  <m  suflhige ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  these  fhiuds  they  have  provided  for 
separate  elections  at  great  expense  to  the  people  and 
imury  to  the  business  interests. 

We  recognize  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  all  power  is  in  the  people,  and  we 
therefore  favor  a  suomision  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  on  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibitinjyr  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  this  State. 

In  all  elections  in  this  State  where  there  are  no  re- 
gular Republican  candidates  in  the  field,  we  i^ecom- 
mend  to  the  Republicans  that  they  support  the  Inde- 
pendent candidates,  as  against  the  regular  nominees 
of  the  Democratic  party. 

Early  in  August  a  ticket  was  put  in  the  field 
by  a  committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Wheel, 
appointed  at  a  meeting  held  June  9.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  nominees:  for  Grovernor, 
Charles  E.  Guningham;  Secretary  of  State, 
J.  J.  Bell;  Auditor,  Oliver S.  Jones:  Treasurer, 
T.  J.  Andrews ;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, A.  B.  Marberry;  State  Land  Commis- 
sioner, C.  E.  Tobey ;  Attorney-General,  John 
M.  Harrell.  Mr.  Harrell  declined  the  nomina- 
tion. At  the  election,  on  Sept.  6,  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  was  successful.  Returns  from  66 
counties  out  of  the  75  show  the  following  vote 
for  Governor:  Democratic,  81,600;  Republi- 
can, 46,100;  Wheeler,  17,600.  At  the  same 
time  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  question  of  license 
and  DO  license.  In  70  counties  the  total  vote 
was  165,000,  and  the  vote  for  license  76,000 ; 
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while  the  vote  agamst  license  was  nearly  65,000. 
This  shows  an  increase  in  the  Prohibition  vote 
of  about  21,000  in  the  past  two  years — ^the  vote 
of  1882  was  less  than  20,000,  and  that  of  1884, 
44,000.  In  the  last  election  the  Prohibitionists 
carried  thirty  coanties,  and  many  of  the  more 
ardent  members  are  in  favor  of  nominating  a 
fall  State  ticket  and  making  a  strong  fight  for 
the  State  officers.  On  Nov.  2  five  Democratic 
Congressmen  were  elected. 

i^eattual  WhecL— -At  the  invitation  of  the 
President  of  the  State  Agricaltnral  Wheel  of 
Arkansas,  a  conference  of  the  State  Agricolt- 
nral  Wheels  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ar- 
kansas was  held  at  Litchfield,  Ark.,  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  July.  The  result  was  the 
formation  of  **The  National  Agricultural  Wheel 
of  the  United  States  of  America,'^  co  consist  of 
delegates  from  the  various  State  Agricultural 
Wheels,  and  the  framing  of  a  constitution  for 
that  body.  The  organization  is  secret.  The 
reasons  for  its  formation  and  its  objects  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  preamble  and  ex- 
tracts from  the  Constitution : 

Whereat,  The  general  condition  of  our  oountiy  im- 
peratively demands  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  labonn^  claases.  reformation  in  economy,  and  the 
dissemimition  of  pnnciples  beet  calculated  to  encour- 
age and  foster  affncultural  and  mechanical  pursuits : 

We  hold  to  the  principle  that  all  monopolies  are 
dangerous  to  the  best  interest  of  our  country. 

We  hold  to  the  principle  that  the  labonnff  claases 
have  an  inherent  right  to  sell  and  buy  when  and 
wherever  their  interests  are  best  served,  and  patron- 
ize none  who  dare,  by  word  or  action,  oppose  a  just, 
tair,  and  equitable  exchange  of  the  products  of  our 
labor. 

We  denounce  as  unjust  and  unfair  any  set  of  men 
who  sell  at  large  profits  to  sain  the  advantage  over 
the  laboring  classes,  and  obtam  the  product  (»'  their 
labor  at  fipreatly  reduced  prices. 

Therefore  we  have  formed  the  National  Agricult- 
ural Wheel  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  and  directing  the  powers  of  the 
industrial  masses,  but  not  as  a  political  party.  In 
this  organization  are  sentiments  and  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people,  yet  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  exercising  the  n^ht  of  sufihige  that  many 
of  the  objects  herein  set  fomican  only  oe  obtained 
through  legislation. 

The  objects  of  the  order  shall  be  to  unite  fintema]- 
1y  all  acceptable  male  persons  over  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  who  are  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  fanning. 
Also  all  mechanics  who  shall  be  actually  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  respective  trades :  lYoviSuL  That 
no  Droprietor  of  any  manufacturing  establisnment 
employ  mg[  more  tlian  three  hands  shall  be  eligible  to 
membership ;  and,  provided  ftirther,  there  shall  be 
separate  organizations  for  the  white  and  colored. 

To  give  all  possible  moral  and  material  aid  in  its 
power  to  its  members,  and  those  depending  on  its 
members,  by  holding  instructive  lectures,  by  encour- 
aging each  other  in  business,  and  by  assisting  each 
other  to  obtain  employment. 

The  body  adjourned  to  meet  at  McKenzie, 
Tenn.,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  November, 
1887,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Wheels. 

JILT.    See  Fink  Arts  in  1886. 

ARTHUR,  Chester  Alan,  twenty-first  President 
of  the  United  States,  bom  in  Fairfield,  Frank- 
lin County,  Vt,  Oct  6,  1880;  died  in  New 


York  city,  Nov.  18, 1886.  He  waa  the  eldest 
son,  among  nine  children,  of  Rev.  William  Ar- 
thur, who  emigrated  from  Ireland  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  published  the  "Antiquarian"  for 
seyeral  years,  and  was  the  author  of  "  Family 
Names  ^'  (New  York,  1857).  He  was  a  Baptist, 
and  occupied  pulpits  in  New  York  and  other 
cities.  His  wife  was  Malvina  Stone,  grand- 
daughter of  Uriah  Stone,  a  New  Hampshire 
pioneer.  Chester  was  prepared  for  college  at 
Union  Village  and  at  Schenectady,  and  en- 
tered the  sophomore  class  of  Union  College  in 
1845.  He  taught  school  during  the  first  and 
last  yeai*s  of  his  course,  and  after  graduation, 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  fitted  boys  for  col- 
lege, at  his  home  in  Lansingburg,  and  became 
principal  of  an  academy  at  North  Pownal,  Vt. 
In  1854  President  Garfield,  then  a  student  at 
Williams  College,  taught  penmanship  in  this 
academy.  While  teaching  for  a  livelihood. 
Mr.  Arthur  was  pursuing  a  course  of  legal 
studies,  and  in  1868  he  went  to  New  York 
city  and  entered  the  office  of  Erastus  D.  Cul- 
ver, was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Culver,  Parker,  and  Arthur. 
Mr.  Culver,  who  had  been  an  anti-alavery 
member  of  Congress,  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Dr.  Arthur^s,  as  was  also  Gerrit  Smith ;  and 
from  their  recitals  of  the  dragging  through  the 
streets  of  Boston  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
and  the  indignities  offered  to  many  other  anti- 
slavery  men  and  women,  young  Arthur  im- 
bibed a  strong  hatred  to  slavery  and  its  ^ects.  • 
He  had  ample  opportunities  to  prove  the 
strength  of  his  principles  and  welcomed  them. 
The  first  was  in  the  famous  Lemmon  case,  in 
which  a  slaveholder  named  Jonathan  Lem- 
mon, wishing  to  take  eight  slaves  to  Texas, 
took  them  first  to  New  York  from  Norfolk, 
intending  to  ship  them  thence,  when  Tx>uis 
Napoleon,  a  free  colored  man,  petitioned  for  a 
writ  of  haheaa  corpus,  which  was  issued  by 
Judge  Elijah  Piune  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
York  city.  In  the  trial  that  followed,  Mr. 
Culver  and  John  Jay  defended  the  slaves,  and 
H.  D.  Lapaugh  and  Henry  L.  Clinton  ap- 
peared for  the  master.  The  decision  rendered 
by  Judge  Paine  was,  that  the  slaves  were  made 
free  by  being  brought  by  their  master  into  a 
free  State,  and  in  December,  1857,  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  Judge  Paine's  decision.  Mr. 
Arthur  was  an  earnest  friend  of  the  slaves, 
went  to  Albany  to  promote  legislative  action 
in  their  behalf,  and  was  one  of  their  counsel, 
William  M.  Evarts  being  also  on  that  side 
of  the  case,  while  Charles  O^Conor  was  re- 
tained by  the  slaveholder.  Another  case  that 
bronght  out  Mr.  Arthur  in  defense  of  the  col- 
ored people  was  in  regard  to  the  provision 
that  they  should  not  ride  in  New  York  street- 
cars, although  no  separate  means  of  travel  waa 
provided  for  them.  One  Sunday  in  1855  a 
colored  woman  named  Lizzie  Jennings,  on  her 
way  home  from  a  Sunday-school,  of  which  she 
was  superintendent,  was  ejected  from  a  Fourth 
Avenue  car.     Culver,  Parker,  and  Arthnr, 
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were  her  oonnsel  in  a  lawsuit,  and  as  the  re- 
BQlt  the  right  of  colored  people  to  ride  in  the 
stieet-cars  was  establiflbed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  1861, 
Mr.  Arthnr,  who  had  been  engineer-in-chief 
on  tiie  staff  of  Gov.  Morgan,  with  the  rank  of 
Inrigadier-general,  became  acting  qnartermas- 
ter-genend.  In  1862  he  was  inspector-general 
of  New  York  troops  in  the  field.  On  «Mme  28 
of  that  year,  he  acted  as  secretary  for  the 
meeting  of  6K>7emors  of  the  loyal  States,  held 
at  the  Astor  Honse,  in  New  York  city.  The 
result  of  the  meeting  was  a  recommendation  to 
President  Lincohi  to  call  for  troops.  When  the 
800,000  volunteers  were  asked  for.  Gen.  Arthnr 
resigned  his  office  of  inspector,  and  was  again 
made  quartermaster-general.  Six  months  later, 
when  Gov.  Morgan  was  saoceeded  by  Gov. 
Seymonr,  he  went  ont  of  office,  and  won  from 
his  Democratic  successor  high  praise  for  the 
oondition  in  which  £he  department  was  found. 
He  says :  "  I  found,  on  entering  on  the  dis- 
eharge  of  my  duties,  a  well-organized  system 
of  labor  and  accountability,  for  which  the 
State  is  chiefly  indebted  to  my  predecessor, 
Gen.  Ohester  A.  Arthur,  who  by  his  practical 
good  sense  and  unremitting  exertion,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  everything  was  in  conirision,  re- 
duced the  operations  of  the  department  to  a 
matared  plan,  by  which  large  amounts  of 
money  were  saved  to  the  Government,  and 
great  economy  of  time  secured  in  carrying  out 
the  details  of  the  same." 

For  the  next  ten  years  Gen.  Arthur  prac- 
ticed his  profession,  the  first  four  years  with 
Henry  G.  Gardner,  the  next  five  alone,  and  then 
he  formed  a  copartnership  under  the  firm-name 
of  Arthur,  Phelps,  and  Knevals. 

During  all  this  time  he  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  politics,  and  in  1871  was  appointed,  by 
President  Grant,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York.  At  the  close  of  a  four  years*  term  in 
that  office  he  was  renominated,  and  confirmed 
the  same  day,  the  Senate  waiving  the  form  of 
referring  the  appointment  to  a  committee,  a 
courtesy  previously  shown  only  to  ex-Senators. 
He  had  been  in  office  nearly  seven  years  when 
President  Hayes  asked  for  his  resignation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  offered  him  a  foreign  ap- 
pointment. The  civil  -  service  rules  were  in 
force,  so  that  Collector  Arthur^s  removal  could 
not  be  made  except  for  cause.  A  committee 
had  been  previously  appointed  to  investigate 
the  management  of  the  Custom  -  House,  and 
they  had  presented  several  criticisms ;  but 
Gen.  Arthur  refused  to  resign,  and  called  for 
a  further  committee  of  investigation.  Two 
such  were  appointed,  and  both  reported  that 
nothing  on  which  a  charge  of  official  unfinth- 
fufaiess  could  be  based  had  been  discovered. 
A.  petition  was  framed,  requesting  his  reten- 
tion in  office,  and  signed  by  all  the  judges  of 
the  New  York  courts,  and  most  of  the  men 
prominent  at  the  bar  or  in  mercantile  life  in 
New  York  City;  but  it  was  suppressed  by 
Mr.  Arthur.    The  President  and  tne  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury  were  obliged  to  withdraw  all 
accusations  except  that  of  active  participation 
in  politics,  Mr.  Arthur  sympathizing  widi  the 
Grant  or  third-term  wing  of  the  Republicans. 
The  letter  of  defense  written  by  the  collector 
opens  as  follows :  *^  The  essential  elements  of 
a  correct  civil  service  I  understand  to  be :  first, 
permanence  in  office,  which  of  course  prevents 
removals  except  for  cause ;  second,  promotion 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  based  upon 
good  conduct  and  efficiency ;  third,  prompt  and 
thorough  investigation  of  all  complaints,  and 
prompt  punishment  of  all  misconduct.  In  this 
respect  I  challenge  comparison  with  any  de- 
partment of  the  Government  under  the  present 
or  under  any  past  national  Administration.  I 
am  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
statement  on  any  fair  investigation."  Then 
foUows  an  array  of  figures,  which  proved  that 
the  removals  for  all  causes  had  been  only  2| 
per  cent,  against  an  annual  average  of  28  per 
cent,  under  the  three  previous  Administrations, 
and  24  per  cent,  before  that  time.  In  making 
promotions,  the  uniform  practice  was  to  raise 
men  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and 
all  but  two  appointments  in  one  hundred,  to 
salaries  of  $2,-000  and  over,  had  been  so  made. 
Gen.  Arthur  also  showed  that  the  expense  of 
coUecting  had  been,  during  previous  Adminis- 
trations,^^ of  one  per  cent.,  and  during  his 
■f/ff  of  one  per  cent. ;  yet,  six  months  later,  he 
was  removed.  In  the  Republican  National 
Convention  that  met  in  Chicago  in  1880,  Mr. 
Arthur  was  a  delegate  at  large.  When  James 
A.  Garfield  had  been  nominated  for  President, 
the  New  York  members  presented  Arthur^s 
name  for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket.  The 
suggestion  was  well  received  at  once,  and  af- 
ter one  ballot  the  choice  was  made  unanimous. 
On  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  Sept.  19, 
1881,  Mr.  Arthur  succeeded  to  the  presidency. 
It  was  a  time  of  great  excitement  and  gloomy 
prediction.  Before  President  Garfield  was  shot, 
the  two  New  York  Senators,  Conkling  and 
Piatt,  had  resigned  their  seats,  after  having  ap- 
pealed to  the  President  to  withdraw  a  nomina- 
tion that  was  obnoxious  to  them,  the  appeal 
being  headed  by  Vice-President  Arthur  him- 
self, who  even  went  to  Albany  to  help  the 
Senators  in  an  effort  to  obtain  justification  by 
a  re-election,  but  without  success.  The  emer- 
gency of  President  Garfield's  death  brought 
out  Gen.  Arthur's  best  abilities,  and  as  he  took 
the  oath  of  office  the  new  President  ceased  so 
completely  to  be  the  partisan,  that  the  mut- 
tered disaffection  died  away,  and  the  nation 
settled  down  into  confidence  and  ultimate  ad- 
miration. His  inaugural  (which  may  be  found 
in  the  "Annual  CyclopoBdia"  for  1881,  page 
847)  was  not  more  reassuring  than  his  effort 
to  realize  it  was  sincere.  The  verdict  upon 
his  Administration  was  almost  universally  fa- 
vorable. The  scholarly.  Christian  gentleman  in 
private  and  social  life,  he  was  also  the  wise 
statesman,  and  the  dignified  and  representative 
American,  who  held  broad  and  conscientious 
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views  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  The  notable  acts  of  his  Administra- 
tion are  recorded  under  their  appropriate  heads 
in  the  *'  Annual  Cydopadia  "  for  1881-'85. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  New  York  city.  About 
a  year  afterward  he  suffered  a  serious  attack 
of  illness,  and  although  from  that  time  he  had 
been  compelled  to  use  precautions  in  regard  to 
his  health,  his  death  was  finally  a  surprise  to 
the  community.  The  funeral  services,  both  in 
New  York  and  in  Albany,  where  the  interment 
took  place,  were  marked  by  extreme  simplici- 
ty, and  were  at  the  same  time  notable  for  the 
number  of  eminent  men  that  were  present. 
Mr.  Arthur  was  a  widower  at  the  time  of  his 
election  to  the  vice-presidency,  his  wife  hav- 
ing died  about  a  year  before  that  event.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Commander  Hemdon,  a 
naval  officer,  who  explored  and  wrote  of  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  who  perished  with 
the  steamer  *'  Central  America,"  which  went 
down  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  426  souls  on 
board.  The  ex-President  left  a  son  and  daugh- 
ter. (For  portrait,  see  **  Annual  Cydopssdia  ^^ 
for  1881.) 

iSPDTWALL.  It  was  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  city  called  by  Amer- 
icans Aspinwcdl,  and  by  the  natives  Colon,  had 
reached  10,000  when  the  calamitous-  events 
of  the  spring  of  1885  occurred.  The  manner 
in  which  Aspinwall  became  a  mass  of  ruins, 
and  the  events  as  they  took  place  in  chrono- 
logical order,  are  here  presented,  with  a  brief 
review  of  tlie  circumstances  leading  up  to  the 
termination  that  embarrassed  the  operations  of 
five  great  business  enterprises  at  an  expense  to 
them  of  millions  of  dollars.  On  March  26, 1885, 
Capt  John  M.  Dow,  representing  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  in  Aspinwall,  re- 
ceived a  letter  dated  the  previous  day  from  the 
sub-Secretary  of  the  State  of  Panama,  by  di- 
rection of  the  citizen- President,  informing  him 
that  the  delivery  of  war  materials  to  consign- 
ees at  either  Colon  or  Panama  was  absolutely 
prohibited,  and  that  if  such  articles  should  come 
^y  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Line  they  must  be  held  in  deposit  and  the  Gov- 
ernment advised  of  such  arrival.  In  these  pre- 
liminary arrangements  Capt.  Dow  acquiesced ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  citizen- President,  Dr. 
Arosemena,  had  resigned  his  office,  and  on  the 
27th  Capt.  Dow  received  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  Citizen  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Third  Division,  Gen.  Gonima,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  fact  that  he,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, by  decree  of  the  26th  instant, 
had  assumed  the  position  of  civil  and  military 
chief  of  the  State,  and  informing  him  that,  in 
case  the  rebels  should  attempt  to  remove  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  from  the  steamers,  the 
agent  might  ask  protection  from  the  American 
or  French  vessels  of  war  on  the  part  of  Colon. 
On  the  80th  the  steamer  "  Colon  "  arrived  from 
New  York.  She  belonged  to  the  Pacific  Mail 
Line,  and  Capt.  Dow  found  a  shipment  of  fifty- 


two  packages  marked  "M"  (in  a  diamond),  "Co- 
lon," consigned  to  order.  His  instructions  were 
not  to  deliver  these  or  any  other  arms  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  from  the  ship  without  orders 
from  the  U.  S.  consul  or  Commander  Kane,  of 
the  U.  S.  steamer  '*'  Galena."  On  the  way  to 
Panama,  for  which  place  he  set  out  on  the 
same  day,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  telegram  from 
George  A.  Burt,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  saying  that  the  Pacific  Mail 
wharf  was  in  the  possession  of  an  armed  force 
under  Prestan ;  that  Mr.  Connor,  agent  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  was  under 
arrest;  that  the  United  States  ensign  hung 
union  down  at  the  fore  of  the  "  Colon  " ;  that 
the  U.  S.  consul,  Mr.  Wright,  was  on  board 
the  ship ;  and  Commander  Kane,  of  the  '*  Ga- 
lena," in  company  with  the  commander  of  the 
British  war-vessel  "Lily,"  bad  just  left  hia 
office  to  go  on  board  ship  and  take  an  armed 
force  to  the  "Colon"  by  boat  Capt  Dow 
took  the  next  train  back,  and  arrived  at  Colon 
at  2.80  p.  X.  Before  three  oVlock  he  received 
a  call  at  his  office  from  Prestan,  who  asked  that 
the  arms  and  ammunition  should  be  delivered, 
presenting  an  indorsed  bill  of  lading.  Capt 
Dow  told  Prestan  he  had  no  authority  to  de- 
liver the  shipment  without  an  order  from  the 
U.  S.  consul  or  Commander  Kane,  of  the  "  Ga- 
lena," as  he  had  been  directed  by  the  (J.  S. 
consul,  Mr.  Wright,  under  instructions  from  the 
U.  S.  consul-general  at  Panama,  Mr.  Adam- 
son,  not  to  dehver  the  goods  under  any  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Burt  went  to  the  wharf  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  packages  were  stowed,  and 
Prestan  called  a  squad  of  men,  and,  arresting 
Capt  Dow  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  marched 
them  into  the  street,  and,  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  "Galena,"  said  to  the  guard  in 
Spanish,  "At  the  first  gun  you  hear  fired 
from  the  vessel,  shoot  tliese  men."  Permis- 
sion was  given,  however,  to  Ensign  Richard- 
son to  report  the  arrest  to  Commander  Kane, 
and  he  went  out  to  the  ship,  while  the  others 
were  taken  to  the  guard-house,  ^here  they 
found  Mr.  Connor,  who  had  been  under  arrest 
since  noon.  After  an  hour^s  confinement,  Con- 
sal  Wright  consented  to  allow  the  packages  to 
be  delivered,  as  the  only  means  of  releasing  the 
party,  and  they  repaired  under  escort  to  the 
wharf,  and  Lieut.  Judd  was  permitted  to  go 
on  l»oard  the  "  Galena."  Capt.  Dow  returned 
to  his  office  and  Mr.  Connor  superintended  the 
work  of  delivering  the  goods,  the  steamship's 
wharves  being  in  the  possession  of  Prestan's 
officers  and  men,  numbering  100.  At  6.80  p.  m . 
Prestan  sent  an  officer  and  two  men  to  Capt 
Dow's  office,  saying  that  a  movement  was  go- 
ing on  at  the  "  Galena "  as  if  manning  boats, 
and  he  was  wanted  at  the  wharf.  In  about 
half  an  hour  some  boats*  crews  from  the  "  Ga- 
lena "  boarded  the  "  Colon  "  on  her  off-shore 
side,  on  seeing  which  Prestan  retired  from  the 
wharf,  taking  Capt.  Dow  and  Mr.  Connor  with 
him,  and  confined  them  in  their  former  quar- 
ters a  few  hours,  March  81,  when  they  were 
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taken  to  the  outposts  of  the  rebel  forces  be- 
yond Monkey  Hill  and  confined  in  a  cane  hat. 
Not  more  than  half  an  hoar  had  elapsed  when 
the  rebels  were  sorprised  by  the  Government 
foroes,  and  the  prisoners  escaped.  After  trav- 
eling five  miles  on  foot,  Capt.  Dow  reached 
the  ^*  Galena  ^'  at  7  a.  m.,  and  Mr.  Connor  went 
on  board  the  *^  Colon  "  at  8  a.  m.  of  March  81. 
Lieut  Judd,  showing  signs  of  insanity  upon 
hiB  release,  was  sent  home  on  the  "  Colon  "  to 
New  York,  and  was  oared  for  at  the  Naval 
Hospital.  For  eighteen  months  previous  to 
the  Isthmian  trouble  he  had  been  navigating 
officer  of  the  "Galena.^'  In  January,  1885, 
there  were  many  indications  that  a  civil  war 
was  imminent  Political  affairs  were  much  dis- 
turbed, and  there  was  serious  apprehension 
that  the  revolutionists  from  the  coast  might 
make  a  descent  upon  Colon.  At  the  request 
of  Gen.  Santo  Domingo  Vila,  a  force  of  U.  S. 
marines  commanded  by  Capt.  Clarke  was  landed 
at  Colon  from  the  American  man-of-war  "  Al- 
lianoe  "  to  guard  the  railroad  and  canal  prop- 
erty there,  and  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
transit  8efior  Pedro  Prestan  took  peaceful 
possession  of  the  city  of  Colon.  On  March  16 
he  sent  a  notice  to  Mr.  Burt,  Superintendent 
of  the  Panama  Railroad,  announcing  that  he 
had  been  proclaimed,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  his  fellow- citizens,  the  civil  and  military 
chief  of  that  deparmient,  and  had  accepted. 
He  also  addressed  the  British  consul  at  Colon, 
requesting  that  the  arms  on  board  the  British 
steamer  ^^Alene"  should  be  delivered.  The 
arms  had  not  been  landed  in  Cartagena  on 
account  of  Gaitan's  successes.  On  March  19 
an  appeal  was  made  by  the  President  of  the 
Btate,  who  called  a  meeting  of  business  men, 
for  funds  to  be  employed  solely  in  maintaining 
order  on  the  Isthmus.  March  20,  Prestan  be- 
lieved he  could  reckon  on  418  men,  abundant 
arms,  and  four  cannon.  He  was  now  under- 
stood to  be  associated  with  Gen.  Aizpuru,  then 
m  the  city  of  Panama,  and  acting  under  orders 
of  that  commander. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Pablo  Arosemena, 
President  of  the  State  of  Panama,  which  took 
effect  on  the  26th,  Gen.  Gonima  assumed  com- 
mand as  civil  and  military  chief,  and  appointed 
Gen.  Buenaventura  Correoso  his  secretary-gen- 
eral Prestan's  next  move  was  to  refhse  to 
forward  the  mails  to  Cartagena  from  Panama 
na  Colon.  On  the  26th,  Gen.  Gonima  issued 
a  decree,  declaring  that  the  Isthmus  would  re- 
main neutral  in  the  revolution  now  taking 
place  in  the  interior  of  the  republic,  and  on 
the  same  day  he  assumed  the  position  of  civil 
and  military  chief  of  the  national  army. 
March  28,  by  order  of  Prestan,  a  notice  was 
posted  on  the  door  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
freight-room,  to  the  effect  that  a  sale  of  mer- 
chandise belonging  to  Messrs.  Zubieta  and  Pa- 
808  would  take  place  that  day,  until  the 
amount  demanded  as  a  forced  loan  should  be 
paid.  The  auction-sale  began,  but  some  satis- 
CKtory  arrangement  having  been  made,  it  was 


summarily  closed.  This  is  a  good  example  of 
the  system  of  taxation  resorted  to,  whenever 
the  party  out  of  power  desires  to  take  meas- 
ures to  get  in.  March  80,  Prestan,  with  eighty 
soldiers,  determined  to  resist  the  landing  of 
American  marines,  and  said  that,  if  any  man- 
of-war^s  boat  should  attempt  to  land,  he  wodld 
fire  into  the  boat,  but,  if  the  captain  desired  to 
come  on  shore,  he  conld  do  so  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  On  the  afternoon  of  March  81,  fire 
broke  out  in  the  Government  building  on  Boli- 
var Street,  the  entrances  of  which  were  de- 
fended by  cannon  behind  barricades.  The 
wind  blew  from  the  north,  and  all  south  of 
this  point  was  destroyed.  The  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  wharf  was  saved  by  a  change  in  the 
wind.  Two  steam  fire-engines  were  destroyed. 
The  principd  losses  were  suffered  by  the  rail- 
road and  canal  companies,  and  the  Royal  Mail 
Company.  The  Boston  Ice  Company  were 
heavy  losers.  The  superintendent  of  the  rail- 
road sent  a  messenger  to  Gatun  (the  telegraph 
wires  being  cut),  for  supplies  for  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  a  relief-train  with  provisions  was 
dispatched,  and  it  was  met  at  Gatun  by  Mr. 
Burt  with  a  guard  of  marines  from  the  *'  Ga- 
lena," who  took  the  oar  to  Colon.  Prestan, 
having  been  defeated  by  the  Colombian  guard 
under  Col.  Ulloa  and  Sergeant- Major  Brun,  re- 
duced the  town  to  ashes  and  then  fied.  Men 
found  in  the  act  of  setting  fires  were  sum- 
marily shot  by  the  Colombians.  American 
employes  gave  notice  that  they  would  leave 
the  Isthmus  unless  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment sent  a  sufiScient  force  to  afford  protec- 
tion. When  the  news  reached  the  Navy  De- 
partment at  Washington,  the  **  Tennessee,'^  the 
'*  AUiance,"  and  the  **  Swatara,"  were  ordered 
to  Colon ;  and  the  '*  Iroqums,"  the  *^  Wachu- 
sett*'  and  the  "Shenandoah,"  to  Panama, 
Marines  were  forwarded  by  the  passenger- 
steamers,  and  three  hundred  mechnnics  went 
down  to  assist  in  building  up  the  ruined  city. 
A  large  part  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  Sec- 
ond Battalion  of  Marines,  which  arrived  from 
New  York  April  16,  occupied  points  of  impor- 
tance in  and  about  Colon,  ana  the  remainder 
were  stationed  at  Matachin,  and  at  San  Pablo 
bridge.  For  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  the 
city  of  Colon,  the  notorious  Hay  tian  Gen.  Pau- 
trizeUe,  and  his  associate,  Cocobolo,  were  exe- 
cuted May  9,  on  a  gallows  built  over  the  rail- 
road-track, opposite  the  site  of  the  old  cala- 
boose. Pautrizelle  laid  the  responsibility  for 
his  crime  on  his  superior  ofiScers.  The  incen- 
diaries were  arrested  by  Lieut.  Robert  M. 
Doyle,  April  1,  twenty-four  hours  after  their 
accomplices  had  fied  with  Prestan.  They  were 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  condemned  by  the 
Colombian  Government  Gen.  Gonima  was 
deposed  and  banished.  Don  Pedro  Prestan 
was  captured  at  San  Martin  in  August,  and 
on  the  1 1th  arrived  at  Colon  under  guard.  Au- 
gust 17  a  council  of  war  assembled  on  the  spot 
where  the  city  once  stood,  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  principal  agent  in  its  destruction.    At  7.80 
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p.if.,  on  the  evening  of  tbe  same  day,  Prestan^s 
death-warrant  was  signed,  and  at  middaj  of 
the  18th  he  was  ezecated.  On  aooonnt  of  tbe 
political  disturbances,  an  additional  tax  was 
levied  upon  the  merchants,  making  a  doable 
contribution  for  the  year. 

ISSOCUTIOIVS  FOE  THE  ADTAICEHENT  OF 
SCIENCE.  Aaeriettk— Tbe  thirty-fifth  annual 
meeting  began  Aug.  18,  1886,  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
the  hall  of  the  High-School  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  chair  was  resigned  by  Prof.  IL  A.  New- 
ton, former  President,  to  Prof.  Morse,  of  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  the  President-elect.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  officers  for  the  meeting :  President, 
Edward  S.  Morse,  Salem,  Mass.  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  Sections:  Section  A.  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy,  J.  W.  Gibbs,  New  Haven,  Conn. — 

B.  Physics,  C.  F.  Braokett,  Princeton,  N.  J.— 

C.  Chemistry,  H.  W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C. 
— D.  Mechanical  Science,  O.  Chanute,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.— E.  Geology  and  Geography,  T.  0. 
Chamberlain,  Washington,  D.  C. — F.  Biology, 
H.  C.  Bowditch,  Boston,  Mass. — H.  Anthro- 
pology, Horatio  Hale,  Clinton,  Can.— I.  Eco- 
nomic Science  and  Statistics,  Joseph  Cnm- 
mings,  Evanston,  HI. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  442  members, 
and  142  new  members  were  elected ;  268  pa- 
pers were  read  in  the  different  sections.  Sev- 
eral excursions  were  provided  for  by  the  local 
committee.  The  Botanical  and  Entomological 
Clubs  of  the  Association  also  held  meetings  dur- 
ing the  convention. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Brackett,  of  Princeton  College, 
Vice-President  of  the  Physical  Section,  spoke 
of  the  seat  of  electromotive  force  in  the  voltaic 
cell.  The  question  whether  the  current  was 
due  to  chemical  changes,  or  to  contact  of  dis- 
similar substances^  was  considered,  but  no  sat- 
isfactory conclusion  was  reached. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Mechanical  Science 
Section,  O.  Chanute,  Esq.,  of  Kansas  City,  de- 
voted his  address  to  the  progress  of  mechani- 
cal science.  He  alluded  to  the  slow  progress 
of  the  steam-engine  from  the  time  of  Hiero  to 
the  days  of  Watt,  and  to  the  latter's  improve- 
ments, that  made  it  nearly  twelve  times  as 
economical.  He  traced  Wattes  success  to  his  in- 
tercourse with  scientific  men  in  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. He  also  traced  the  rapid  development 
of  the  artificial  ice  industry,  in  a  practical  sense, 
all  included  in  the  past  sixteen  years. 

The  vice-president's  address  in  the  Anthro- 
pological Section  was  given  by  Horatio  Hale, 
**  On  the  Origin  of  Language  and  Antiquity  of 
Speaking  Man."  It  was  based  on  the  language- 
making  instincts  of  children,  instances  being 
given  of  children's  languages,  new  and  peculiar 
to  the  two  Individuals  using  them.  From  the 
structure  of  ancient  skulls  an  attempt  was  made 
to  prove  that  language  was  a  recent  and  in- 
tegral acquisition  by  man,  and  the  theory  was 
broached  that  it  came  at  once  perfect  and  ready 
for  use.  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  of  Philadel- 
phia, read  a  paper  on  the  Maya  and  Mexican 
dialects.    Mr.  T.  C.  MendenhaU  read  a  curious 


and  iBteresting  one  on  the  characteristic  curves 
of  composition.  Using  the  numbers  of  letters 
in  words  as  abscissse,  and  the  frequency  of  oc- 
currence of  words  of  each  length  as  ordinates, 
he  constructed  curves  from  d^erent  authors' 
works.  From  10,000  words  a  re^lar  curve 
could  be  obtained.  Mrs.  Nnttall  I^art  spoke 
of  Mexican  inscriptions,  and  created  much  in- 
terest by  her  treatment  of  the  subject  from  a 
phonetic  standpoint. 

The  Biological  Section  was  addressed  by  its 
vice-president,  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  of  Boston, 
on  '*  What  is  Nerve-Force  f "  It  is  not  elec- 
trical, as  it  is  too  slow  in  transmission,  and 
the  nerves  are  not  insulated.  The  chemical 
and  the  kineotic  theories  were  spoken  of,  and 
the  latter  was  favored. 

In  the  Geological  Section  the  interest  cen- 
tered in  the  excursions  to  and  papers  on  the 
Niagara  gorge.  The  conclusions  reached  in 
one  paper,  read  by  Mr.  Woodward,  amount  in 
general  to  this:  that  the  gorge  was  due  to  the 
action  of  the  falls  for  about  7,000  years,  and 
that  its  rate  of  recession  averages  about  2^ 
feet  per  annum.  Mr.  A.  A.  Julian  read  a  pa-' 
per  on  *'  The  Examination  of  Building-Stones 
for  Absorption,  Freezing,  and  Fire."  Papers 
were  also  read  by  Dr.  Newberry,  Prof.  Olay- 
pole,  and  others. 

In  the  Chemical  Section  a  committee  from 
the  Washington  Chemical  Society,  consisting 
of  Dr.  A.  0.  Peale,  W.  H.  Seaman,  and  0.  H. 
White,  suggested  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
scheme  for  presenting  the  results  of  water- 
analysis.  No  final  action  was  taken,  the  sub- 
ject being  referred  to  a  special  committee. 
Miss  Helen  S.  de  S.  Abbott  read  a  paper  on 
^^The  Proximate  Composition  of  a  Hondnras 
Bark,  Chichipati.'*  In  it  she  found  a  new  col- 
oring-matter, which  she  named  ehichipatin. 
Prof.  H.  Carrington  Bolton  presented  a  report 
on  ^*  Indexing  Chemical  Literature."  Mr.  0. 
F.  May  berry  read  a  paper  on  "The  Products 
of  the  Cowles  Smelting-Fumace."  One  of  its 
products,  an  alloy  of  10  per  cent,  alumininm 
and  90  per  cent,  iron,  is  used  in  making  "  mitis 
castings,"  as  a  vehicle  for  adding  a  small  per- 
centage of  aluminium  to  iron.  Another  com- 
pound, of  silicon,  aluminium,  and  copper,  waa 
described,  resinous  in  color,  and  decomposing 
water  at  100**.  Prof.  V.  C.  Vaughan  spoke 
of  tyrotoxicon,  the  poisonous  substance  some- 
times present  in  cheese,  and  perhaps  also  in 
ice-cream. 

In  the  Physical  Section,  Prof.  John  A.  Bra- 
shear  described  an  apparatus  for  making  tbe 
sides  of  glass  plates  parallel — the  gravity  paral- 
lelometer. The  two  surfaces  of  a  plate  about 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  could  be  made 
so  parallel  that,  if  extended,  they  would  not 
come  together  for  five  miles.  Prof.  W.  A. 
Rogers  described  a  combined  yard  and  meter, 
to  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Standards  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade.  The  last  deter- 
mination of  the  meter  was  given  as  89*87012 
inches.    Prof.  J.  N.  Sanborn  read  an  interest- 
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ing  paper  on  the  relation  of  dew  to  soil-moist- 
ure. He  maintained  that  dew,  as  a  rale,  did 
not  prevent  the  drying  of  soil;  that  it  kept 
drying  during  heavy  dews.  The  subject  of 
**Dew  Formation"  was  farther  treated  by 
Major  H.  £.  Alvord.  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall 
spoke  on  **  Electrical  Thermometry." 

The  titles  of  a  few  other  papers  follow :  "  On 
Devonian  and  Carboniferoas  Fishes,"  and  ^*  On 
the  Gretaoeous  Flora  of  North  America,"  J.  S. 
Newbeny;  **  Fossils  from  the  Taconic,"  J.  D. 
Dana;  "  Memoranda  of  a  Revision  of  Uie  North 
American  Violets,"  Asa  Gray ;  "  Work  of  the 
llDited  States  Department  of  Agricaltare  in 
Economic  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy,"  and 
*'  Do  any  of  Oar  North  American  Bats  migrate  ? 
Evidence  in  the  Affirmative,"  C.  Hart  Merriam ; 
""A  Trilobite  Track  illustrating  the  Mode  of 
Progression  of  the  Trilobite,"  N.  S.  Ringueberg ; 
^*  Synopsis  of  North  American  Pines  based  on 
Leaf  Anatomy,"  John  M.  Coulter  and  J.  N. 
Rose;  **On  Gold  and  Silver  Ornaments  from 
Florida "  and  "  Gold  Ornaments  from  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,"  George  F.  Kunz. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
next  meeting :  President,  S.  P.  Langley,  of 
AU^heny,  Pa. ;  Vice  -  Presidents,  A.  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy,  William  Ferrel,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  B.  Physics,  William  A.  Antho- 
ny, of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  C.  Chemistry,  Albert  B. 
Prescott,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  D.  Mechani- 
cal Science  and  Engineering,  Eckley  B.  Coze, 
of  Drifton,  Pa.;  E.  Geology  and  Geography, 
G.  K.  Gilbert,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  F.  Biol- 
ogy, W.  G.  Farlow,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  H. 
Anthropology,  D.  G.  Brinton,  of  Media,  Pa. ; 
I.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  Henry  E. 
Alvord,  of  Amherst,  Mass. ;  Permanent  Secre- 
tary, F.  W.  Pntnam,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
General  Secretary,  W.  H.  Pettee,  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich. ;  Assistant-General  Secretary,  J.  C. 
Arthur,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Secretaries  of  the 
Sections :  A.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
Benry  M.  Paul,  of  Waahington,  D.  C. ;  B.  Phys- 
ics, C.  Leo  Mees,  of  Athens,  O. ;  C.  Chem- 
istry, 0.  F.  Mayberry,  of  Cleveland,  O. ;  D. 
Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering,  George 
M.  Bond,  of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  E.  Geology  and 
Geography,  T.  B.  Gomstock,  of  Champaign, 
m. :  F.  Biology,  J.  Henry  Comstock,  of  Itha- 
ca, N.  Y. ;  H.  Anthropology,  F.  W.  Langdon, 
of  Cincinnati,  0. ;  I.  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics,  W.  R.  Lazenby,  of  Columbus,  O. ; 
Treasurer,  William  Lilly,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

iritlsft. — The  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  was  held  at  Birmingham,  England. 
The  attendance  was  2,600.  The  new  public 
buildings  of  Birmingham  and  its  leading  club- 
houses were  thrown  open  to  the  members.  It 
was  the  fourth  Birmingham  meeting.  The  next 
place  for  assembling  is  Manchestei,  on  Aug. 
81, 1887.  A  Bub^diary  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  held  in  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  in  January,  1888,  to  which  a  deputation 
of  forty  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 


society  is  to  be  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  col- 
ony. The  work  done  is  to  be  reported  at  the 
regular  1888  meeting  in  Bath. 

Lord  Raleigh,  the  retiring  president,  re- 
signed the  chair  to  Sir  William  Dawson, 
Principal  and  Vice- Chancellor  of  McGiU  Uni- 
versity, Montreal,  whose  inaugural  address 
began  with  a  tribute  to  the  great  advance  in 
English  scientific  teaching,  the  Mason  College 
founded  in  Birmingham  by  one  of  her  manu- 
facturers. Sir  Josiah  Mason,  being  particularly 
instanced.  His  guarded  allusion  to  the  Dar- 
winian theory  was  interesting  as  one  of  the 
prominent  expressions  concerning  it  given  at 
this  meeting.  He  expressed  doubts  as  to  its 
satisfactory  elucidation  of  proof.  The  body  of 
the  address  was  devoted  to  the  geology  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  based  on  the  prevalent  concep- 
tion of  the  earth's  constitution  as  comprising  a 
solid  nucleus,  covered  by  a  plastic  envelope, 
and  that  by  the  crust  on  which  we  live.  The 
plastic  envelope  he  held  to  be  in  a  state  of  hy- 
dro-thermic nision.  Many  of  his  conclusions 
were  seriously  modified  by  the  deductions  ne- 
cessarily following  on  the  Charleston  earth- 
quake. The  day  after  his  address,  when  the 
news  had  reached  England,  Prof.  Dawson  him- 
self published  the  statement. 

In  Section  A,  devoted  to  mathematical  and 
physical  science,  the  president's  address  was 
delivered  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin,  **  On  Esti- 
mations of  Geologic  Time."  An  interesting 
synopsis  of  the  different  bases  for  its  calcula- 
tion was  given.  The  erosion  of  a  river-bed  in 
rock  went  on  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  from 
1,000  to  7,000  years.  The  antiquity  of  life  on 
the  earth,  he  said,  might  be  placed  between 
thirty-six  and  ninety-eight  million  years.  Mr. 
CroU's  astronomical  determinations  of  epochs, 
and  Sir  James  Thomson's  atmospherio  cur- 
rent determinations,  were  next  considered. 
Sir  William  Thompson's  three  methods  of  ar- 
riving at  these  factors,  by  applying  the  laws 
of  energy,  were  commended,  but  only  as  at- 
tempts, not  as  definite  successes.  The  first 
one,  based  on  tidal  friction,  bringing  about  a 
retardation  of  the  earth's  motion,  the  second 
on  the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth,  and  the 
third  on  the  loss  of  radiant  energy  of  the  sun, 
comprise  the  three.  The  first  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  was  that  there  was  no  certainty  on 
the  subject. 

The  president's  address  in  Section  B,  devoted 
to  chemistry,  was  delivered  by  Prof.  William 
Crookes,  on  ^*  The  Genesis  of  Chemical  Ele- 
ments." He  began  by  citing  the  many  eminent 
authorities  who  had  hoped  for  the  reduction 
of  all  elements  to  one.  He  compared  the  ele- 
ments in  their  distribution  to  the  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  the  rarer  ones  to  the  rare 
animals  as  to  the  monotremata,  and  hence  drew 
a  plea  for  the  evolution  of  the  elements.  He 
suggested  the  word  protyle  (wpwrov.Jirst,  and 
vkrj,  stuff)  for  the  primal  element  It  compares 
with  the  protoplasm  of  biology.  Prof.  Epaer- 
son  Reynolds's  ingenious  diagram,  elucidating 
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Mendelejeff's  law,  was  commended,  and  ased 
for  the  lulvancement  of  the  speaker^s  ideas. 

The  president's  address  in  Section  C,  devoted 
to  geology,  was  given  by  Prof.  T.  J.  Bonney  on 
**  The  Application  of  Microscopic  Analysis  to 
Geology. "  It  w as  based  largely  on  the  fact  that 
the  physical  or  mechanical  changes  in  particles 
of  agglomerated  rocks  could  be  determined  by 
the  microscope.  In  qoartzites  and  sandstones 
the  attrition  received  by  the  grains  before  ag- 
glomeration  conld  thus  be  studied,  illustrating 
their  origin,  the  wind  and  water  action  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected,  the  distance 
traveled,  etc.  The  rocks  of  England  were  con- 
sidered from  this  standpoint,  and  deductions 
made  in  conclusion  as  to  points  in  tbeir  physi- 
cal geology. 

The  president's  address  in  Section  D,  de- 
voted to  biology,  was  given  by  Prof.  William 
Carruthers  on  *^The  Relation  of  Existing  Vege- 
tation to  Past  Flora.''  The  material  could  not 
be  found  in  herbariums,  as  the  oldest  in  exist- 
ence only  dated  back  to  1646.  But  specimens 
from  the  sepulchres  of  Egypt  collected  and  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Schweinfurth  had  given  the  finest 
material  for  this  work.  He  had  found  in  the 
wreaths  and  floral  decorations  of  mummies 
samples  that,  treated  with  hot  water,  could  be 
perfectly  mounted,  in  some  cases  giving  the 
color  of  the  original.  These  were  supplement- 
ed by  specimens  from  American  mounds  and 
Swiss  lake-dwellings,  and  showed  no  difference 
of  any  moment  from  existing  vegetation.  Even 
seeds  of  weeds  that  to-day  annoyed  cultivators 
were  found  mixed  with  wheat  and  flax-seed 
from  these  sources.  Hence  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  species  must  be  dealt  with  as  flxed 
quantities.  The  conclusion  was  in  the  line  of 
Prof.  Dawson's  argument. 

Section  E,  devoted  to  geology,  was  presided 
over  by  Mig.-Gen.  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  who  in 
his  address  made  a  plea  for  the  more  thorough 
teaching  of  this  science  in  the  schools. 

In  Section  G,  devoted  to  mechanical  science, 
Sir  James  N.  Douglass  delivered  the  president's 
address,  on  lighthouses.  Some  mteresting 
dates  were  first  given,  and  experiments  with 
different  lenses  and  lights,  and  the  system  of 

Shotometry,  were  described.  The  conclusions 
eflnitely  reached  by  the  highest  authorities, 
and  that  might  be  considered  settled,  were  that 
for  ordinary  purposes  mineral  oil  was  most 
suitable  and  economical,  and  for  headland 
lights  electricity  was  best. 

The  president's  address  in  Section  H,  de- 
voted to  anthropology,  was  delivered  by  Sir 
George  Campbell.  He  advocated  a  more  popu- 
lar study  of  the  science,  claiming  that  popular 
data  were  the  best,  and  were  superior  to  era- 
niology  and  the  more  abstruse  methods.  In- 
dia was  mentioned  as  a  field  for  the  study. 
The  good  to  be  done  in  elevating  the  race  of 
man  by  scientific  intermingling  of  different 
races  was  spoken  of,  we  having  no  reason  to 
believe  that  man  has  made  any  advance  in  the 
past  4,000  or  5,000  years.    Some  of  the  general 


race  tendencies  were  considered,  as  that  of  the 
English  to  misplace  the  aspirate.  A  more  uni- 
versal study  of  practical  anthropology  was  final- 
ly recommended. 

Among  the  many  numerous  reports  of  com- 
mittees, those  "  On  Fossil  Plants  in  the  Tertiary 
and  Secondary  Beds  of  the  United  Kingdom," 
"  On  the  Caves  of  North  Wales,"  and  "  On  the 
Depth  of  Frozen  Soil,"  may  be  particularly  al- 
luded to.  Grants  aggregating  £1,800  were 
made  to  the  committees  for  work  in  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

iSrSONOHlCAL  PBOCaUESS  IND  FHEN  OHiKi. 
The  progress  in  astronomy,  both  theoretical 
and  observational,  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  appears  to  have  been  equal  to  that  of 
any  recent  year. 

Tht  S^lar  PanDax* — The  determination  of  the 
earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  the  late  astrono- 
mer royal  pronounced  the  grandest  problem 
of  astronomy.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
the  transits  of  Venus  furnished  the  most  trust- 
worthy data ;  but  the  results  of  four  transits 
have  been  very  discordant,  and  as  another  will 
not  occur  nntU  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  years,  astronomers  have  turned 
their  attention  to  other,  and,  it  may  be,  more 
exact  processes.  The  determination  of  the  ve- 
locity of  light  gives,  perhaps,  the  most  accu- 
rate value  of  the  sun's  distance  of  any  that 
have  been  tried,  and,  as  between  that  and 
other  methods,  there  is  happily  a  close  agree- 
ment, which  lends  an  additional  assurance 
that,  within  narrow  limits  of  error,  the  solar 
distance  is  known.  Adopting  20*492"  as  the 
constant  of  aberration,  Prof.  Newcomb  makes 
the  velocity  of  light  in  vacuo  299,860  kilome- 
tres (=  186,880  miles)  a  second.  Taking  the 
earth's  equatorial  radius  as  3,968*296  miles, 
gives  the  solar  parallax  the  value  of  8*794,  and 
the  sun's  mean  distance  from  the  earth,  in 
round  numbers,  98,000,000  miles,  which  is  the 
base-line  for  all  celestial  measurements  except 
those  relating  to  the  moon.  The  official  solar 
parallax  adopted  in  England,  is  8*848'',  being 
the  result  of  the  reduction  of  all  the  observa- 
tions of  the  transit  of  Venus  of  1874.  But 
from  Dr.  Gill's  observations  of  Mars,  and  of 
some  of  the  asteroids  at  their  oppositions 
while  in  perihelion,  this  parallax  is  too  lar^^e ; 
and  he  strenuously  contends  for  one  smaller 
and  more  nearly  conformable  to  that  obtained 
by  Prof.  Newcomb.  This  corrected  value 
somewhat  reduces  the  supposed  solar  diame- 
ter, making  a  second  of  arc  on  the  sun  almost 
exactly  460  miles  instead  of  460,  as  resulted 
from  the  old  assumed  distance  of  95,000,000 
miles.  It  also  diminishes  the  computed  dis- 
tance of  all  the  stars,  and  the  magnitudes  and 
distances  of  all  the  planets  from  the  sun,  and 
of  the  satellites  (except  our  own),  from  their 
primaries. 

The  Suu — In  all  ages,  the  cause  of  the  sun's 
heat,  light,  and  actinism,  as  well  as  of  his  spots, 
has  been  a  fruitful  theme  for  the  study  of 
physicists.     But  few  theories  to  account  for 
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them  that  met  with  general  acceptance  have, 
until  recently,  been  promulgated.  For  several 
jears  past,  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  has  been  as- 
siduously engaged  in  the  study  of  solar  phys- 
ics, and,  with  a  new  and  ingenious  instrument 
of  his  own  invention,  called  a  bolometer,  has 
contributed  to  science  many  valuable  facts, 
some  of  which  entirely  controvert  theories 
that  were  considered  invulnerable  The  results 
of  his  investigations  have  lately  been  published 
in  voL  XV  of  the  '*  United  States  Signal-Serv- 
ice Reports."  From  observations  at  the  Al- 
legheny Observatory,  and  on  Mount  Whitney, 
he  made  the  solar  constant  2 '84  calories,  which 
heretofore  was  considered  much  less.  In 
1878,  from  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  during 
the  total  eclipse  of  that  year,  he  investigated 
the  solar  spectrum,  and  proved  that  the  rays 
of  the  '^  great  gronp  A  "  were  double.  He  has 
shown,  also,  by  the  bolometer,  that  the  sun's 
heat  has  been  underestimated  by  50  per  cent. 
This  wonderfully  delicate  and  sensitive  instru- 
ment has  enabled  him  to  measure  with  precis- 
ion the  undulations  of  long  wave-lengths  be- 
lo9r  the  visible  red,  to  the  extent  of  forty  times 
as  great  as  was  known  to  other  solar  physi- 
dsts;  and  it  promises,  in  his  hands,  to  add 
much  more  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  sun  and 
his  immediate  surroundings. 

EdIysM.— In  the  year  1886  there  were  two 
edipses;  and,  as  is  always  the  case  under  such 
circumstances,  both  were  of  the  sim.  The 
first,  occurring  on  March  6,  was  annular,  and, 
except  across  the  southern  portion  of  Mexico, 
its  annular  phase  was  in  a  path  wholly  oceanic. 
No  effort  was  made  by  astronomers  to  observe 
it,  as  such  eclipses  are  nearly  barren  of  valu- 
able results.  Now,  however,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Huggins  is  quite  certain  of  his 
success  in  photographing  the  solar  corona  in 
presence  of  an  uneclipsed  sun,  and  that  he 
would  be  doubly  assured  were  he  permitted  to 
try  his  experiment  when  all  but  its  circnmfer- 
ential  portion  was  hidden  by  the  moon,  future 
eclipses  of  this  character  must  have  a  value  of 
their  own.  The  second  eclipse,  whicli  took 
plaoe  on  Ang.  28  and  29,  was  total,  and,  in  rcr 
spect  to  deration  of  totality,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  modem  times,  though,  un- 
fortunately, like  its  predecessor,  its  path  of  to- 
tal eclipse,  except  near  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing, was  entirely  on  the  ocean.  The  island  of 
Grenada,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  one  or  two 
other  snuall  islands  adjacent,  were  the  only 
pkces  in  this  hemisphere  for  observing  it  to 
advantage.  No  efforts  were  made  by  Ameri- 
can astronomers  to  secare  observations  of  this 
rare  phenomenon,  thougli  the  islands  were  oc- 
1  cupied  by  several  parties  from  Europe.  At 
roost  of  these  stations  the  sky  was  clear,  and 
important  results  were  achieved,  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  which  is  subjoined,  though,  being  un- 
official, it  may  require  modification,  rrof. 
Tecchini,  during  totality,  observed  the  promi- 
nences with  a  6-inch  telescope.     After  to- 
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tality,  he  reobserved  them  with  the  spectro- 
scope, and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that,  seen 
under  these  two  different  conditions,  and  by 
such  different  methods,  they  were  not  the 
same.  Hence  we  conclude  that  a  spectroscopic 
observation  of  an  uneclipsed  sun  reveals  only 
a  part  of  what  is  seen  with  a  telescope  during 
an  eclipse.  This  is  an  important  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  these  enormous  clouds  that 
are  seen  during  all  eclipses  floating  in  the 
sun's  atmosphere,  sometimes  to  a  height  almost 
equaling  the  moon^s  distance  from  the  earth. 
About  twenty  photographs  of  the  corona  were 
secured,  on  five  of  which  the  chromosphere  is 
depicted.  The  famous  line  1474  was  seen  two 
minutes  before  totality.  At  the  close  of  lant 
year's  report,  on  **  Astronomical  Progress  and 
Phenomena,"  no  news  had  been  received  from 
the  observing  parties  that  went  to  New  Zea- 
land to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  Sept.  9, 
1885.  From  published  reports  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  that  eclipse  added  much  to  what 
was  already  known.  The  serrated  appearance 
of  the  corona  was,  as  in  other  eclipses,  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  and  easily  observable.  Shortly 
before  totality  the  rare  phenomenon  of  the 
projection  of  the  moon's  contour  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  bright  corona  was  seen. 

Naked-Eye  ¥lew  tf  the  Corena.— Mr.  Ford  hav- 
ing  made  the  improbable  statement  that  the 
sun's  corona  coula,  in  a  clear  sky,  and  without 
an  eclipse,  be  distinctiy  seen  from  the  top  of 
a  high  mountain  with  the  naked  eye,  Sig.  F. 
Tecchini,  successor  of  Secchi,  at  the  observa- 
tory of  the  Collegio  Romano,  has  published  a 
confirmation  of  the  strange  announcement. 
From  the  summit  of  Mount  Etna,  on  two  differ- 
ent days,  he  observed  the  phenomenon,  which 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  white  ring,  sur- 
rounded by  a  splendid  copper-red  corona. 
Probably  the  spectacle  witnessed  by  both  ob- 
servers was  *^  Bishop's  ring,"  a  supposed  ac- 
companiment of  the  recent  sky-glow  which,  at 
the  time,  was  visible  even  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

SiB-l^iote  and  the  Weather.-— The  influence  of 
the  spots  on  the  solar  surface  upon  the  weather 
of  our  planet  still  continues  to  agitate  the  pop- 
ular mind.  Ever  since  the  invention  of  the 
thermometer  it  has  been  proved  that  the  an- 
nual amount  of  heat  that  the  earth  as  a  whole 
receives  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  that  it  is 
undeviatingly  the  same  through  the  periods  of 
sun-spot  maxima  and  minima.  Jelenck,  of 
Prague,  has  tabulated  all  the  observations  he 
could  collect  in  Germany,  extending  over  one 
hundred  years,  and  after  a  complete  discussion 
of  them  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  correspondence  whatever  between  sun- 
spots  and  the  weather.  Some  enthusiasts  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  connect  these  spots  with 
cyclones,  rainfalls,  financial  crises,  epidemics, 
the  price  of  grain,  etc.  This,  though  fine  theo- 
rizing, is  not  science. 

Miner  Plants  or  isterolds. — Since  vol.  x  of  the 
"  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  went  to  press,  fourteen 
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of  these  bodies  have  been  discovered.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  list,  with  their  nnmbers,  the 
dates  of  their  discovery,  and  the  names  of  their 
discoverers.  Nos.  249  and  250  belong  to  last 
yearns  list,  but  were  then  nnuamed : 


No. 

1           N««. 

I>lwiov«t«r. 

Date  of  diaovrery. 

249.... 

.    Iba 

250.... 

.    Bettlna 

261.... 

.   Bophia 

Paliaa 

Oct  4, 1885. 

262.... 

.1  Clementiiia..... 

Paliaa 

Oct.  27, 1886. 

268.... 

.'Mathilda 

Paliaa 

Not.  12, 18S6. 
March  81, 1886L 

254.... 

.   Aug^uBta. 

Palisa 

265.... 

.   Oppavla 

Paliaa 

March  81, 1886w 

256.... 

.    Unuamed 

PftWsa 

April  8^  1886. 

287.... 

.   Silesia 

PaUsa  

Lmher 

Petera 

April  ^  1886. 
May  4^  1886. 
Jane  28, 18S6. 

263.... 
269.... 

.iTyche   

.1  Abetheia 

260.... 

.■Huberta 

Paliaa 

Ocl8,1886l 

261.... 

.'  Unnamed 

Peters 

Oct.81,1686u 

262.... 

.   Unnamed 

Palisa 

Nov.  a,  1886. 

263.... 

.    Unnamed 

PaUss 

Nov.  8, 1886. 
Dec.  22, 1886. 

264.... 

.    Unn&med 

Peters 

ConetB. — ^The  following-named  comets  have 
been  discovered  since  the  last  report.  They 
are  enumerated,  as  all  comets  should  be,  in  the 
order  of  their  discovery,  thus  saving  inach 
confusion  and  alteration  of  numbers* 

Hum  of  dIaooTsrar.  Date  of  dbeorenr. 

Fabry Dec.  1, 18S5. 

Barnard Dec  8, 1885. 

Brooks Dea  26,1886. 

Brooks  (1) April  2T,1S86. 

Brooks  (2) May  1,1886. 

Brooks  {3) May  22, 1886. 

Wlnnecke's  periodie,  by  Flnlay. Aug.  19, 1886. 

Finlay Sept  26, 1 886. 

Barnard Oct.  4, 1886. 

The  first  two  were  remarkable  in  respect  to 
the  brilliancy  to  be  attained  about  the  time  of 
perihelion  passage,  but,  unfortunately,  both  at 
that  time  were  so  near  the  sun  as  to  be  seen 
with  difficulty,  notwithstanding  their  intrinsic 
brightness.  According  to  the  ephemeris  of 
Dr.  S.  Oppenheim,  the  theoretical  brightness 
of  Fabry's  comet  on  May  1,  1886,  was  461,  its 
brightness  at  discovery  being  taken  as  unity, 
and  that  of  Barnard's  871.  The  prediction 
that  the  world  was  to  be  treated  to  the  un- 
heard-of spectacle  of  two  comets  simultane- 
ously visible,  which  in  splendor  would  prob- 
ably surpass  any  seen  in  recent  times,  aroused 
great  curiosity,  which  was  followed  by  disap- 
pointment correspondingly  great  at  the  failure 
of  its  accomplishment.  It  is  not  always  that 
comets  appear  as  bright  as  theory  demands, 
and,  owing  to  the  position  relative  to  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  they  sometimes  are  not  seen  at 
all,  even  with  the  telescope.  For  a  like  reason, 
a  comet  that  has  for  its  period  a  mixed  num- 
ber of  years,  as  five  and  a  half,  six  and  a  half, 
etc.,  can  ordinarily  be  seen  only  at  alternate 
apparitions.  As  a  late  instance,  Swift^s  peri- 
odic comet  of  1880,  whose  period  is  about  ^ve 
and  a  half  years,  was  seen  in  1869,  but  escaped 
detection  at  its  approach  to  perihelion  in  1874, 
and  also  in  1886.  In  1891  it  will  be  on  the 
same  side  of  the  sun  as  the  earth,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  in  the  best  position  possible  for 
observation  and  early  detection.  At  its  peri- 
helion passage  in  May,  1886,  its  theoretical 


brightness  was  only  0*086,  that  of  1880  equal 
to  unity. 

Winnecke's  periodic  comet  was  detected  by 
Finlay  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  Aug.  19, 
1886.  This  comet  was  first  seen  by  Pons  on 
June  12,  1819,  and  not  again  observed  untfl 
rediscovered  by  Winnecke  on  March  8,  1868. 
At  its  next  return  it  again  escaped  detection, 
but  was  refound  by  Winnecke  in  1869.  In 
1875  it  again  eluded  observation.  This  is  its 
fifth  observed  return.  Its  periodic  time  is  6*64 
years,  subject  to  some  yariation  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Jupiter.  It  is  now  visible  in  the  even- 
ing sky,  low  in  the  south,  as  a  very  faint  nebu- 
lous object. 

In  the  last  volome,  the  n amber  of  periodic 
comets  was  ^ven  as  sixteen,  counting  Biela's 
lost  divided  comet  as  two.  The  later  discov- 
eries increase  this  number  to  eighteen,  viz., 
Brooks*s  third  and  Finlay's,  which  is  a  return 
of  De  Vico's  lost  comet  of  1844  {?).  Of  course, 
Brooks's  comet  has  not  been  seen  to  return  to 
perihelion ;  but  there  is  among  astronomers 
such  a  close  agreement  in  regard  not  only  to 
periodicity,  but  also  to  its  length  of  period, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact.  And 
tlie  same  may  be  said  of  Barnard's,  Wolfs,  and 
Denning's  comets.  The  following  are  the  el- 
liptic elements  of  Brooks's  periodic  comet,  by 
Dr.  8.  Oppenheim : 

Time  of  perihelion  paasage  =  T Jane,  6.815008  (Ber- 
lin mean  time). 
Distance  from  node  to  perihelion  =  ir  —  O  176*  SO'  18*8". 

Longitude  of  node  =  O.... 62'y  662". 

Inclination  =  i 18- 28' 48-0". 

Logarithm  of  perihelion  distance  =  q, 0*  188857 

Logarithm  of  eccentricity  =  e 9-686962 

Logarithm  of  mean  distance  =  a 0687824 

Period 9*06jrea«. 

Motion  direct  =  -i- 

The  elements  of  Finlay's  comet,  by  Dr.  A. 
Krueger,  are : 

T  =  . .  1886.  Nov..  22-384427  Berlin  mean  tlm«. 
»  — O  =  ..  816*  4' 15-7". 
Lon.O=  ..  68*  ir  49-4^'. 

i=  ..  2*  50' 24-6" 
Ijog.a  =  ..  0.11116 

Period 5|  years. 

Motion  -f 

Prof.  Boss,  who  first  suggested  the  identity 
of  Finlay's  comet  with  De  Vice's,  has  com- 
puted for  it  another  set  of  elements,  making 
its  period  482  years.  If  this  be  confirmed,  it 
becomes,  except  Encke's,  the  shortest  period 
comet  known. 

During  1886,  seven  comets,  including  one 
periodic  (Tuttle's)  were  seen  and  carefully 
observed ;  while  one,  a  well-known  periodic 
(Tempel's,  1867,  II)  was  not  found.  It  was  a 
faint  object,  and  unfavorably  situated  for  ob- 
servation. It  has  a  period  of  almost  exactly 
six  years.  Thus  far  in  1866  (Dec.  5)  six  have 
been  discovered,  including  one  periodic  (Win- 
necke's),  while  another  periodic  (Swift's)  has 
eluded  search.  For  the  past  two  years  the 
number  has  been  above  the  yearly  average. 
The  greatest  number  ever  seen  in  any  calendar 
year  is  eight,  and  that  only  three  times,  viz., 
in  1846,  1868,  and  1881.     Olbers's  comet  of 
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1815,  expected  now  at  anj  time,  is  the  most 
interestiDg  of  those  unverified  by  return.  When 
it  appears — and  it  may  be  delayed  until  1887 — 
it  will  add  another  to  the  list  of  known  peri- 
odics,  and  increase  to  three  the  number  of 
those  of  long -period,  viz.,  Halley's,  Pons- 
Brooks's,  and  Olbers's,  the  average  period  of 
the  three  being  about  73  years  ±,  The  next 
shorter  is  Tuttle^s,  of  13f  years,  and  the  short- 
est of  all  is  Encke^s  of  8 '8  years. 

CetoBdal  PMigmphy.— The  interest  attaching 
to  this  snbjeot,  which  has  had  a  trial  long 
enough  to  establish  its  merits,  is  unabated. 
Since  the  great  and  unexpected  success  of  the 
brothers  Henry,  in  photographing  stars  and 
nebulas  invisible  with  the  visual  telescope, 
other  astronomers  have  entered  upon  the 
work,  and  still  others,  armed  with  telescopes 
larger  than  that  used  by  those  gentlemen,  are 
preparing  to  follow.  Its  scope  is  wide,  and 
promises  rich  return. 

The  detection  of  a  nebnla  by  the  telescope,  or 
by  photography,  in  this  age  of  astronomical  ac- 
tinty,  is  an  unimportant  event,  but  the  finding 
of  one  in  the  Pleiades,  in  dose  contact  with  one 
of  the  principal  stars  of  the  group,  which  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  the  great  telescopes  of  the 
world  had  failed  to  reveal,  is  certainly  wonder- 
fol,  and  raises  the  hope  that  by  this  method 
many  of  these  bodies,  otherwise  unknowable, 
may  be  detected.  The  priority  of  this  discovery, 
however,  really  belongs  to  Prof.  E.  0.  Picker- 
ing, of  Harvard  College  Observatory,  as  it  was 
on  his  photographic  plate  that  it  was  first  de- 
picted, though  he  then — as,  at  its  first  appear- 
ance, did  afterward  the  Henrys — ascribed  it  to 
an  accidental  stain,  or  to  the  intrusion  of  false 
light  However,  after  three  exposures,  on  as 
many  different  occasions,  when  the  intruding 
blur  presented  itself  each  time  in  the  same 
place  and  with  similar  contour,  they  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  deline- 
ation of  a  real  object.  This  conclusion  has 
been  visually  verified  by  Prof.  Struve  with  the 
SO-inch  refractor,  and  by  others  possessing 
large  telescopes.  The  shape  of  this  nebnla  is 
pniqne.  It  appears  to  be  spiral,  and  is  almost 
in  contact  with  Maia,  one  of  the  six  naked-eye 
stars  of  the  Pleiades.  Merope,  also  of  this 
constellation,  is  surrounded  with  a  nebula, 
which  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  south 
of  the  star.  The  exceedingly  faint,  nebulous 
body  between  Merope  and  Alcyone,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Commons,  has  also  been  photographed, 
and  its  existence,  so  long  doubted,  is  proved. 
At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  Isaac  Roberts  read  a  paper  on 
photographing  the  Pleiades,  wherein  he  says, 
"*  Alter  an  exposure  of  89  minutes,  the  plate 
showed  clearly  that  the  stars  Alcyone,  Mala, 
Bectra,  and  Merope,  are  surrounded  by  nebu- 
1«."  On  another  plate,  exposed  for  three 
hours,  the  nebulosity  is  seen  to  extend  in 
streamers  and  in  fleecy  masses  nearly  filling  the 
spaces  between  the  stars  named,  and  in  places 
far  beyond.    He  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 


entire  cluster  is  situated  in  one  vast  nebula. 
Hyperion,  the  last-discovered  and  the  faintest 
satellite  of  Saturn,  and  the  satellite  of  Nep- 
tune in  any  part  of  its  orbit  presented  to  us, 
are  somewhat  easy  subjects  for  the  celestial 
photographer.  The  Henry  brothers  have  given 
to  the  Paris  Academy  a  single  plate,  of  an 
hour's  exposure  with  their  18-inch  refiector, 
on  which  may  be  counted  five  thousand  stars 
between  the  sixth  and  fifteenth  magnitudes. 
The  plate  embraces  2°  15'  in  right  ascension, 
and  8°  in  declination  of  a  region  near  the  Milky 
Way,  which  is  rich  in  stars.  Mr.  Roberts  has 
succeeded  in  greatly  reducing  the  time  of  ex- 
posure, having  photographed  with  his  20-inch 
refiector  small  stars  in  fifteen  minutes,  while 
Admiral  Monchez  recommends  an  exposure  of 
from  one  to  three  hours,  which  is  largely  in 
accord  with  the  practice  of  the  brothers  Ilenry. 
One  grand  desideratum  in  this  unspeakably 
useful  a^unct  to  astronomical  science  remains 
to  be  achieved,  viz.,  the  invention  of  a  process 
for  printing  directly  from  the  photographic 
plates,  thus  absolutely  perfecting  cartography. 
Besides  the  construction  of  star-charts,  pho- 
tography opens  up  an  avenne  to  the  discovery 
of  satellites  and  asteroids,  and,  not  impossibly, 
a  trans-Neptunian  planet.  That  the  stars  are 
stationary  is  well  known,  and  consequently 
their  images  on  the  photographic  plates  will  be 
points ;  but  the  impression  of  all  moving  ob- 
jects will  be  lines,  whose  length  will  depend 
upon  the  time  of  exposure  of  the  plate  and  the 
velocity  of  the  object.  Should,  therefore,  the 
photographer  find  a  short  line  recorded  on  his 
plate,  out  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a 
planet,  ho  may  be  quite  sure  that  an  asteroid 
(perhaps  a  new  one)  has  impressed  its  image 
there.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  motion  of  a  planet 
beyond  Neptune  would  be  rapid  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  line  unless  the  exposure  were  greatly 
prolonged. 

Mars  may  have  more  moons  than  Deimos 
and  Phobus;  Saturn  is  supposed  to  possess 
three  or  four  undiscovered  satellites ;  and  so, 
also,  though  too  faint  for  the  visual  telescope, 
photography  may  yet  reveal  the  existence  of 
several  more  satellites  about  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune. It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  M.  Gothard's 
attempt  to  photograph  the  Swan  nebula  was  a 
failure,  not  a  trace  being  visible ;  whereas 
every  star,  even  the  faintest,  was  clearly  and 
accurately  revealed.  This  is  remarkable,  as 
the  nebnla  is  one  of  the  brightest.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda, 
and  the  ring  nebula  in  Lyra,  show  very  strong- 
ly with  shorter  exposure. 

A  lively  controversy  has  been  carried  on  be- 
tween Mr.  Huggins  and  Prof.  W.H.  Pickering, 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  faint  markings  found 
by  the  former  on  the  plates  after  his  attempts 
to  photograph  the  corona  in  full  sunshine. 
The  latter,  unable  to  obtain  any  coronal  indi- 
cations, expressed  doubts  of  the  genuineness 
of  those  produced  by  Mr.  Huggins.  No  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  case  can  be  at* 
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tempted  here ;  bat  it  may  be  said  that,  since 
the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  observers 
of  the  eclipse  of  Aug.  29,  1886,  Mr.  Hoggins 
himself  has  grave  doubts  regarding  their  re- 
ality. If  they  are  real,  then  daring  a  partial 
eclipse  his  plates  ought  to  show  the  corona 
partly  cat  off  by  the  advancing  and  receding 
moon.  Upon  photographs  taken  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  during  the  partial  phase  of  the 
eclipse  of  Aug.  28,  29,  1886,  this  cutting  off  of 
the  corona  is  not  shown.  After  receiving  this 
announcement,  Mr.  Huggins,  in  a  published 
letter,  says :  ^^  I  wish  to  be  the  first  to  make 
known  this  untoward  result.  I  greatly  regret 
that  a  method  which  seemed  to  promise  so 
much  hew  knowledge  of  the  corona,  would 
seem  to  have  fmled.^'  Mr.  Commons,  a  dis- 
tinguished celestial  photographer,  does  not 
share  in  Mr.  Huggins^s  adverse  and  perhaps 
prematurely  expressed  opinion. 

PhotMMtry* — This  comparatively  new  branch 
of  astronomical  research  was  inaugurated  in 
this  country  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  of  Har- 
vard College  Observatory,  who  has  prosecuted 
it  with  marked  success.  He  uses  an  instru- 
ment of  his  own  invention,  called  a  ^^  meridian 
phdtometer.''  Briefly,  it  consists  of  a  horizon- 
tal telescope  having  two  similar  object-glasses 
of  four  centimetres  aperture,  with  a  right-angle 
prism  in  front  of  each.  The  north  star,  which 
is  used  as  the  comparison  star  for  all  others,  is 
reflected  through  one  prism,  and  the  star  nnder 
investigation  through  the  other.  By  motion 
given  to  the  prism,  the  images  of  the  stars  are 
brought  close  together  in  the  same  field  of 
view,  for  easy  comparison  and  accurate  results. 
In  front  of  the  eye-piece  is  a  ]Nicol  prism  and 
a  small  graduated  circle.  When  the  former  is 
rotated  from  the  point  where  one  image  disap- 
pears, the  light  of  that  image  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle, 
which  may  be  measured  very  exactly  by  an" 
index  attached  to  the  graduated  circle.  The 
magnitude  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this 
instrument  was  not  appreciated  by  astrono- 
mers until  the  publication  of  Part  I  of  vol. 
xiv  of  the  annals  of  that  observatory,  contain- 
ing the  results  of  the  director's  photomet- 
ric examinations  of  all  naked-eye  stars  to  30* 
of  south  declination,  amounting  in  number  to 
4,260,  representing  94,476  separate  compari- 
sons, and  involving  an  amount  of  labor  that 
none  but  a  participator  can  estimate.  Because 
of  the  elegance  of  its  methods  and  complete- 
ness of  its  work,  the  inventor  was  induced  to 
construct  a  larger  photometer  with  which  to 
observe  stars  down  to  the  tenth  magnitude, 
and  even  some  of  the  asteroids,  to  determine 
whether  they,  as  some  have  thought,  are  va- 
riable in  brightness.  Several  astronomers  in 
Europe,  notably  Rev.  Charles  Pritchard,  D.  D., 
Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford,  have  done  suc- 
cessful work  in  the  same  line,  though  the 
instrument  used,  called  a  wedge  photome- 
ter, differs  from  that  of  American  invention. 
Though  not  quite  equal  in  accuracy  to  that  of 


Harvard,  Dr.  Pritchard  claims  for  it  exactness 
to  the  one  tenth  of  a  magnitude. 

The  BMi  Star-Sliower.— That  there  is  a  star- 
shower,  in  this  age,  occurring  on  the  morning  of 
Nov.  14,  and  that  it  is  associated  with  a  long- 
period  comet  (TempePs)  are  truths  somewhat 
universally  recognized ;  but  that  there  is  also 
another  November  shower,  sometimes  of  great 
brilliancy,  which  occurs  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th  of  that  month,  and  is  also  connected  with 
a  comet  (Biela's),  is  not  so  extensively  known. 
Because  of  the  great  shower,  observed  over 
more  than  half  of  the  globe,  of  Nov.  27,  1872, 
and  also  that  of  1886,  it  is  appropriate  that  a 
brief  history  of  the  comet,  its  rupture,  its  final 
loss,  and  the  periodical  star-shower  resulting 
from  the  disintegration,  be  given.  It  was  first 
discovered  on  March  8,  1772,  by  Montaigne, 
who  did  not  suspect  its  periodicity.  It  was 
not  again  seen  until  Nov.  10,  1805,  when  it 
wa3  rediscovered  by  Pons.  Elliptic  elements 
were  calculated  by  Bessel,  though  it  was  not 
associated  with  any  previous  comet.  On  Feb. 
27,  1826,  Biela  discovered  a  comet  for  which 
calculation  indicated  an  elliptic  orbit  of  short 
period,  and,  furthermore,  that  it  was  identical 
with  the  comet  of  the  years  1772  and  1805,  and 
would  be  again  due  in  1882,  which  prediction 
was  verified  to  the  letter,  the  comet  returning  to 
perihelion  within  twelve  hours  of  its  computed 
time.  At  its  next  return  it  was  not  found; 
but  in  1846,  being  well  situated  for  observa- 
tion, it  was  early  detected  and  watched  with 
great  interest.  A  few  weeks  after  the  discov- 
ery, the  strangest  phenomenon  in  the  annals  of 
oometary  astronomy — viz.,  its  disruption  into 
two  comets — was  witnessed.  The  cometary 
pair  traveled  through  space  side  by  side,  the 
distance  between  them  increasing  until,  on 
Feb.  9,  1846,  a  maximum  distance  of  227,000 
miles  was  reached,  which,  at  its  next  return  in 
1852,  had  grown  to  1,250,000  miles.  Since 
then  it  has  not  been  observed,  nor  will  it 
probably  ever  again  be  seen.  Whether  the  dis- 
integration has  been  complete,  is  unknown. 
Thus  the  matter  rested,  and  was  partly  forgot- 
ten, until  Nov.  27, 1872,  when  the  world,  and  es- 
pecially the  Eastern  Continent,  was  startled  by 
a  star-show er  equal  to  any  ever  seen  in  Europe 
(though  far  inferior  to  the  greatshower  observed 
on  this  continent  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  18, 
1883).  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  rain  of 
meteors  was  caused  by  the  passing  of  the  earth 
through  the  debris  of  Biela's  comet.  In  Eng- 
land they  fell  at  the  rate  of  10,000  an  hour,  as 
seen  from  any  one  station.  The  radiant  was 
in  Andromeda.  On  Nov.  27,  1885,  the  Biela 
meteoric  shower  repeated  itself;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  its  predecessor,  the  Eastern  was  the 
favored  continent,  though  the  display  in  this 
country  was  sufBdent  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion. At  the  Glasgow  Observatory  the  n am- 
ber of  meteors  visible  during  one  hour  and 
fifty  minutes  was  estimated  at  over  28,000. 
Throughout  Europe  and  Asia  it  was  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  shower  of  1872.    The  paa- 
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nge  of  the  earth  throagh  the  swarm  of  meteor- 
oidfl  (so  called  bj  Prof.  NewtoD),  or  disinte- 
grated particles  of  Biela's  comet,  left  behind  in 
its  former  path  around  the  sxm,  is  the  generally 
conceded  cause  of  this  shower.  The  earth  an- 
Doallj  passes,  on  Nov.  27,  near  the  orbit  of  the 
comet«  and,  were  the  meteoroid  particles  evenly 
distributed  along  its  path,  as  are  those  of  the 
August  10th  shower,  there  would  be  an  annual 
Biela  shower  on  that  date,  but  they  are  so  on- 
equally  scattered  that  a  great  shower  can  oo- 
eur  only  once  in  thirteen  years.  The  next  in 
order  will  probably  be  on  Nov.  27,  1898. 

Three  days  before  the  great  Biela  shower  of 
Nov.  27, 1872,  the  writer  observed  (and  it  was 
also  seen  in  many  other  places)  a  fine  meteoric 
display  of  short  continuance,  whose  radiant 
was  in  Gasaiopeia.  Some  think  it  was  a  shower 
from  the  other  component  of  Biela. 

The  New  Star  to  the  ladrwMda  Nebilar—The 
sadden  appearance  of  this  new  star,  its  padual 
decrease  in  brightness,  and  final  extinction,  are 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  astronomers.  It  is  not 
known  who  first  or  last  saw  it ;  but  its  disap- 
pearance from  even  the  largest  telescopes  took 
place  in  the  early  spring  of  1886.  It  afforded, 
while  visible,  a  fruitful  theme  for  discussion  and 
speculation.  It  will  probably  never  be  known 
whether  it  was  connected  with  the  nebula  in 
whose  center  it  appeared,  or  merely  in  align- 
ment ?rith  it.  It  is  one  of  the  many  curious 
and  inexplicable  phenomena  that  occasionally 
appear  in  the  heavens,  the  cause  of  which  as- 
tronomers are  powerless  to  explain.  It  may 
be  a  periodical  temporary  star,  and  in  all  com- 
ing time  its  ^ace  will  be  watched  for  its  re- 
appearance. Though  the  heavens  afford  many 
examples  of  periodic  variable  stars,  they  offer 
DO  known  precedent  of  a  periodic  temporary 
star. 

New  Sfaur  la  Orlaa. — On  the  evening  of  Dec. 
18, 1886,  Mr.  Gore,  of  Ireland,  noticed  a  sixth- 
magnitude,  reddish  star,  near  the  star  Chi'  (= 
54)  Ononis,  which  was  not  on  the  charts  of 
Harding,  Lalande,  Weiss,  Birmingham,  or  the 
DurehfMUterung.  As  he  suspecjgd  jt-  to-  be 
either  a  new  variable  or  a  n^ew  "Stw*.;  tie'dJs^ 
covery  was  immediately  teIegrapJlie<i*to*tiM> 
vard,  where  Prof.  Pickering  a^once-made  ^ho^^ 
tometric  examination  of  it,  ^nd  'promptl/  ?e^« 

SHed  that  it  was  of  the  sixthr  znagnituue'}  Bj 
(arch  1, 1886,  it  had  decreased,  according  to 
Pritchard's  photometer,  to  7*14  magnitude.  In 
April  it  was  rated  by  several  observers  at  ninth 
magnitude,  and  later  as  low  as  the  twelftli,  but 
now  (Dec.  1,  1886)  it  is  as  bright  as  when  first 
discovered,  and  is  specially  remarkable  as,  in- 
stead of  decreasing  to  a  minimum  and  there 
remamlDg  (as  did  the  new  star  in  the  Northern 
Crown,  or  disappearing  entirely,  like  the  new 
one  in  Andromeda),  it  has  done  neither.  Ob- 
servations continued  to  near  the  end  of  1886 
hare  convinced  astronomers  that  the  star  is  an 
ordinary  variable,  with  a  period  not  far  from 
a  year.  Its  light  appears  to  fluctuate  from 
about  the  fifth  magnitude  at  its  maximum  to 


the  twelfth  at  minimum.  It  is  therefore  not  a 
temporary  star,  as  at  first  supposed,  because  of 
its  absence  from'  all  star-charts.  Its  spectrum 
is  peculiar;  and  though  astronomers  are  not 
agreed  as  to  its  precise  nature,  yet  all  admit 
that  it  belongs  to  Secchi's  third  type,  of  which 
a  Orionis,  a  Hercules,  o  Ceti,  and  ^  Pegasi  are 
the  brightest  examples.  Its  position  for  Janu- 
ary, 1885,  was,  by  meridional  observation,  R. 
A.  S"-  47-- 13'-,  Dec.  +  20°  8'  42".  It  seems  to 
be  a  clean-cut  star,  without  haziness,  disk,  or 
apparent  motion. 

Proper  Mottoo  ef  Stars. — The  proper  motion  of 
the  stars,  whether  in  the  line  of  sight  or  at 
right-angles  to  it,  is  to  the  astronomer  a  fasci- 
nating subject.  Before  the  distance  of  any  of 
the  stars  had  been  measured,  it  was  the  re- 
ceived opinion  that  the  brighter  stars  were  the 
nearer  to  our  system,  and,  had  they  any  appar- 
ent motion,  that  it  would  be  largest  in  these ; 
but  both  assumptions  are  erroneous,  for,  as  far 
as  is  now  known,  not  a  single  bright  star  has  a 
proper  motion  at  right-angles  to  the  line  of 
sight,  equal  to  that  of  some  of  the  fainter  ones. 
The  following  list  includes  a  few  of  the  stars 
whose  proper  motions  are  best  known.  No.  1 
has  long  stood  at  the  head  as  having  the 
largest  proper  motion  of  any  known  star.  The 
actual  velocity  in  miles  depends,  of  course, 
upon  its  distance  from  us : 


NABOE  OF  STAR. 


Oroombrldge,  1S80 

LaGaUle,9852 

Oonld'0  Sculptor  1584  in  bour  ( 

xxiii f 

61  Cygnl 

Lalande,  21186 

EpBllon  lodi 

Lalande,  21258 

o^Erldanl 


009" 
0-285 


0-468 

0-60 

0.8S 

0-2T 

0-16S 


It  will  be  readily  seen  that  there  is  but  little 
correspondence  between  motion  and  parallax. 
The  absolute  motion  of  No.  1,  whose  apparent 
motion  is  so  great  with  a  parallax  so  small,  is 

'  ^aliogethd/^tieoniprehensible.  About  6*6''  south 
jpreCedibg  of  TCV'Ophiuchi  is  a  star  of  about  the 
^t&rie^nth*  magnitude,  which  has  the  largest 

.prop^«nx>tioB  of  any  star  of  that  degree  of 
t^intneis  know-n.    Its  parallax  (and  of  course 

Mta'distaileej  is  unknown. 

Satellite  OrMte. — In  Appendix  I  to  vol.  xxviii  of 
the  "  Washington  Observations,"  Prof.  Asaph 
Hall  discusses  the  observations  of  Oberon  and 
Titania,  the  two  outer  satellites  of  Uranus, 
made  by  himself,  with  the  26-inch  refractor 
of  the  Naval  Observatory,  during  the  years 
1876-76  and  1881-'*84.  From  these  he  makes 
the  mass  of  Uranus  =.7rlT7)  ^^^  of  the  sun 
being  equal  to  1.  Appendix  II,  of  the  same 
volume,  contains  a  similar  discussion  of  his  ob- 
servations of  the  satellite  of  Neptime.  He 
finds  the  mass  of  that  planet  to  be  ttW  ;  or. 
in  other  words,  it  would  take  19,092  Neptunes 
to  equal  the  sun*s  mass.  He  deduces  the  value 
of  the  mass  of  Saturn  to  be  Trhr* 
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Spectra  tf  tte  PltMtBi — The  spectra  of  all  the 
planets,  from  Mercary  to  Saturp,  are  very  simi- 
lar, the  differences  heing,  as  a*mle,  too  slight 
for  a  hasis  for  any  opinion  as  to  their  physical 
constitntloD  or  the  precise  nature  of  their  at- 
mospheres. Bat  the  latest  researches  of  Hag- 
gins  and  Yogel  have  shown  that  the  spectram 
of  Uranus  is  qaite  unlike  that  of  the  others, 
and  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  Nep- 
tune. It  contains  six  hroad  bands,  one  of  them 
being  coincident  with  H^,  but  the  identity 
of  the  others  is  doubtful.  These  observations 
have  shown  the  erroneousness  of  Seochi^s 
map  of  the  spectrum  of  Uranus.  Neptnne 
shows  eight  absorption  bands. 

Bed-Sky  Glowh — This  beautiful  and  mysteri- 
ous phenomenon,  that  so  suddenly  manifested 
itself  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  still  continues. 
During  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
1886,  it  on  several  occasions  almost  equaled 
the  gorgeous  displays  of  1 888-'84.  It  has,  how- 
ever, dfi'ered  from  those  in  the  non-appearance 
of  the  second  and  third  glows,  and  the  partial 
absence  of  the  counter-glow,  which  for  a  long 
time  were  three  of  its  distinguishing  character- 
istics. The  writer  refers  to  its  renewal  as  seen 
from  western  New  York.  One  accompanying 
feature  during  its  early  appearance  was  the 
**  noon-glow,"  or  "  Bishop's  ring,"  which  was 
generally  considered  to  have  a  connection  with 
the  sunset  and  sunrise  phenomena ;  but  this  is 
now  doubted  by  many,  for  the  reason  that,  for 
the  past  eighteen  months,  not  a  vestige  of  it 
has  been  observed.  This,  however,  does  not, 
any  more  than  does  the  absence  of  the  second 
and  third  glows,  and  of  the  counter-glow  (the 
glow  opposite  the  sun),  prove  their  disunion. 
Various  hypotheses  having  been  advanced  to 
account  for  these  unwonted  solar  appearances, 
and  as  there  was  no  agreement  between  astron- 
omers and  meteoroli»gists  regarding  them,  H. 
H.  Warner,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  offered  a 
prize  of  $200  for  the  best  three-thousand  word 
essay  on  the  subject,  which  was  the  means  of 
calling  out  a  large  number  of  able  papers  from 
all  over  the  world.  These  e^ay^  yr^^  Sub- 
mitted to  three  judges — two  astront>n]ier8  *aiYd 
one  meteorologist— who  awarded  the  pnze  to' 
Prof.  K.  I.  Kiessling,  of  Hcmbnrgi  GerraaBy. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ikd^  8p^?n  ^old 
medals  were  also  given  to  orfiei  eoiatestairtfe. 
Prof.  Kiessling  was  able  to  produce  in  his  labo- 
ratory all  the  observed  phenomena  except  the 
counter-glow.  The  processes  used  are  de- 
scribed in  his  papers,  which  will  be  found  en- 
tire, with  three  of  the  others  that  drew  cash 
prizes,  in  vol.  1  of  the  "  Publications  of  the  War- 
ner Observatory."  Nearly  all  of  the  essayists 
advanced  the  theory  of  atmospheric  dust  as  the 
primary  cause,  the  volcanic  eruption  of  Eraka- 
toa  being,  by  the  majority,  esteemed  the  source 
of  this  abnormal  amount'  of  matter  in  the  at- 
mosphere. The  principal  objections  to  this 
theory  are  the  inadequate  quantity  of  erupted 
material,  and  the  long  persistence  of  its  at- 
mospheric retention.    The  first  is  plausible, 


but  the  latter  is  groundless,  as  the  atmosphere 
is  never  free  from  dust,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
ordinary  warm  and  mellow  sunsets,  of  which 
phenomena  of  the  red  glows  of  the  past  three 
years  are  but  an  intensification.  There  is  no 
alternative  but  to  ascribe  this  dust  to  volcanic 
origin ;  for,  had  the  earth  encountered  a  nebu- 
lous body,  fully  half  its  circumference  must,  in 
a  few  minutes,  have  been  ingulfed.  That  the 
dust  is  long  retained,  is  an  argument  in  its 
favor.  If  its  source  were  Krakatoa,  then  it 
roust  have  been  ejected  with  a  velocity  far  snr- 

Eassing  that  of  a  rifle-bullet,  and  thrown  to  a 
eight  of  60  or  75  miles,  far  above  winds  and 
clouds,  where  perfect  quiescence  reigns  eternal. 
Just  how  dust  reddens  light  is  not  qnite  dear; 
but  if,  as  Prof.  Kiessling  nas  proved,  there  can 
be  no  condensation  of  moisture  in  an  atmos- 
phere absolutely  free  of  dust,  it  follows  that  the 
fine  dust-particle  may  gather  to  itself  moisture 
that  perhaps  plays  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
gramme. This  experimenter  succeeded  in  red- 
dening light  only  when  the  dust-particles  are 
of  exactly  the  same  size.  Apropos  to  the  as- 
sertion that  dust,  under  certain  conditions,  will 
redden  light,  and  that  without  the  incasement 
of  each  particle  in  a  film  of  moisture  (for  we 
can  not  suppose  that  there  can  be  moisture  at 
the  height  tlie  dust  is  supposed  to  reach),  M. 
Janssen,  of  Meudon,  France,  has  succeeded  in 
condensing  carbonic-acid  gas  to  the  density  of 
water,  and  at  each  compression  a  cloud  of  dust 
was  formed  which,  when  a  ray  of  light  was 
passed  through  it,  became  of  a  blood-red  color. 
Ciitb  ff  Mars.  — The  ''Bulletin  Astrono- 
miqiie"  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  for  July, 
1886,  contains  an  interesting  article  by  M.  Per- 
rotin  on  the  observation  of  Martial  canals  dis- 
covered by  Schiaparelli  with  the  8i-inch  re- 
fractor at  Milan  Observatory,  Italy,  during  the 
close  approach,  in  1877,  of  Mars  to  the  earth. 
By  the  aid  of  the  Henry  eonatorial  of  15-iDch 
aperture,  he  was  able  not  only  to  confirm  Schia- 

{)arelli's  discoveries,  which  astronomers  were 
oath  to  believe,  but  also  to  recognize  the  ca- 
it{^1s,  ^fif  th^s^  that  the  Italian  astronomer 
htid  ^dclHi^i^ePe  double.  At  the  latter  time, 
hctwever,  tfie  planet  subtended  an  angle  of  only 
•14;':.  I|e  als6  obs-erved  great  temporary  changes, 
«i^  \^n  obs^ifrafions  of  some  of  the  numerous 
markings  which 'were  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
movements  pf  clouds.  M.  Perrotin's  observa- 
tions were  also  confirmed  by  Mr.  Denning,  of 
England,  and  by  observers  at  Nice. 

Jiplter'fl  White  ud  Red  Spoil.— The  great  red 
spot,  which  for  eight  years  has  attracted  atten- 
tion from  astronomers,  still  continues  to  be 
faintly  visible,  and,  though  its  size  and  shape 
remain  about  the  same,  its  brick-red  color  has 
greatly  faded.  From  its  first  discovery  until 
now,  its  contour  has  been  an  oval,  whose  ma- 
jor axis  was  80,000  miles  in  length,  and  its 
minor,  8,800.  It  undoubtedly  appeared  some- 
what suddenly  in  1878,  while  the  planet  was 
lost  in  the  sun's  rays,  as,  when  first  seen,  it 
was  of  a  magnitude  not  subsequently  much,  if 
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at  all,  exceeded.  It  is  situated  at  about  80'' 
sooth  latitude,  and  has  a  proper  motion  of  its 
own,  which  renders  abortive  any  attempt  to 
compote  with  desired  exactness,  the  period  of 
Jopiter^B  rotation.  According  to  the  deter- 
minations of  Prof.  Hough,  the  spot  has  com- 
pleted its  diurnal  rotations,  as  follows:  1879, 
in  9^  56--  84-9*;  1881,  in  9*^  65--  87-2'-;  1883, 
in  9^  65-  88-4'-;  1884,  in  9^  55-  88-5'^ ;  1885, 
in  9*-  66-  40-1'-.  Prof.  Young,  in  1886,  ob- 
served in  bO**  south  latitude,  or  20°  nearer  the 
pole  than  the  great  red  spot,  a  white  spot, 
whose  rotation  period  was  only  9'**  65—  11*14'-. 
In  the  "Sidereal  Messenger"  for  December, 
1886,  he  says :  *'  It  is  noteworthy  tliat,  although 
this  spot  was  in  a  higher  latitude  than  the  red 
spot,  it  yet  rotates  more  rapidly."  This  is  the 
reverse  of  all  former  experiences,  and  adds  still 
another  to  the  many  inexplicable  phenomena 
observed  on  the  giant  planet.  The  tinted  spot 
being  of  the  same  color  as  the  belts,  would  oe- 
token  identity  of  origin,  but  the  white  spots 
most  be  produced  by  a  different  cause.  They 
are  generally  very  small  in  appearance,  and 
sometimes  many  are  seen  simultaneously,  quite 
often  in  a  line  like  a  string  of  white  beads.  No 
satisfactory  reason  for  their  formation  has  been 
assigned,  as  also  roust  be  said  of  the  colored 
spots  ana  belts.  The  large  white  spot  or  cloud 
that  manifested  itself  on  the  great  red  spot,  cov- 
ering all  but  a  narrow  annnlons  portion  around 
its  border,  and  rendering  it  almost  invisible 
even  through  large  telescopes,  has  disappeared, 
and  the  spot  in  its  original  entirety  may  now 
be  observed,  but,  though  as  bright  as  in  1884, 
yet  it  may  easily  be  overlooked. 

Loaar  Heat. — ^For  the  past  two  hundred  years, 
astronomers  and  physicists  have  endeavored  to 
answer  the  question,  "  Does  the  earth  receive 
any  heat  from  the  moon? "  Prof.  Forbes,  in 
1886,  concentrated  moonlight  six  thousand 
times,  without  obtaining  any  indication  of  heat, 
and  he  hazarded  the  opinion  that  it  did  not 
amount  to  r^n^Trvr  o^  &  degree  centigrade.  On 
the  other  hand.  Prof.  Langley,  with  the  sensi- 
tive bolometer,  concentrating  upon  it  the  moon^s 
rays  by  the  13-inch  refractor  of  the  Allegheny 
Observatory  has  succeeded  in  deflecting  the 
galvanometer  scale  42  divisions.  His  final  con- 
clusions— the  result  of  the  investigations  of 
several  years — are  thns  told  by  himself: 
^^  While  we  have  found  abundant  evidence  of 
heat  from  the  moon,  every  method  we  have 
tried  for  determining  the  character  of  this  heat 
appears  to  us  inconclusive ;  and,  without  ques- 
tioning that  the  moon  radiates  heat  earthward 
firom  its  soil,  we  have  not  yet  found  any  ex- 
perimental means  of  discriminating  with  such 
certainty  between  this  and  reflected  heat  that 
it  is  not  open  to  misinterpretation.  Whether 
we  do  so  or  not  in  the  future,  will  probably  de- 
pend on  our  ability  to  measure  by  some  process 
which  will  inform  us  directly  of  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  heat  observed."  He  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  the  moon  is  surrounded  with 
a  gaseous  envelope  of  extreme  tenuity. 


UvMUe  Heat  Spectra.— Prof.  Langley,  in  a 
valuable  paper  read  before  the  National  Acad- 
emy, gave  the  results  of  his  investigations  of 
invisible  spectra,  which  he  has  shown  to  con- 
tain energy  heretofore  unobserved,  because 
glass  is  opaque  to  them,  though  they  will  pass 
trough  prisms  made  of  rock-salt."  Unfortu- 
nately, these  prisms  are  difficult  to  make,  and  en- 
dure but  short  usage.  John  A.  Brash  ear,  of  Al- 
legheny, Pa.,  after  many  trials,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  prisms  of  this  material  of  great  per- 
fection, by  the  use  of  which  Prof.  Langley  has 
determined  that,  at  least,  the  onc-hundredlh 
part  of  the  energy  of  the  entire  solar  spectrum 
comes  from  the  ultra-violet  rays.  Up  to  1882 
all  that  was  certain  was  wave-lengths  of  0*00010 
millimetre;  within  two  years  he  went  down 
to  0*00027  millimetre,  and  there  he  found  that 
the  sun's  effect  ceased.  Afterward,  by  the 
use  of  a  large  Rowland  grating,  he  made  read- 
ings down  to  O'l  millimetre,  when  there  was 
only  one  vibration  in  40  seconds.  The  short- 
est sound-wave  is  6  millimetres,  and  only  fifty 
times  longer  than  the  longest  wave-length  of 
the  spectrum  according  to  Langley  ^s  deter- 
mination, which  almost  bridges  the  immense 
gulf  between  light  and  heat  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sound  on  the  other. 

Dark  TnaOto  ef  Japiter's  SatdUtes.— One  of  the 
most  inexplicable  phenomena  observed  in  the 
solar  system  is  the  occasional  transit  of  two  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  as  dark  objects.  During  their 
transits,  their  sunny  sides  are  of  course  present- 
ed to  us,  and  should  be  seen  as  brightly  illa- 
minated  as  the  face  of  the  planet.  The  third 
and  fourth  satellites  often  make  dark  transits, 
and  occasionally  the  first  is  seen  as  a  brown 
obiect,  but  the  second  has  never  been  noticed 
otherwise  than  as  a  bright  disk.  Several  such 
transits  of  the  fourth  satellite,  and  a  very  few 
of  the  third,  have  been  observed  during  the 
current  year. 

TariaMe  Stars. — ^In  the  whole  range  of  physi- 
cal astronomy  there  is  nothing  more  mysterious 
than  that  a  star,  which  is  really  a  sun  like  our 
own,  should  vary  in  brightness,  and  that  peri- 
odically, as  the  majority  of  them  do.  Upward 
of  200  of  this  class  of  stars  are  now  known, 
several  hundred  others  are  suspected,  and  every 
year  new  ones  are  observed.  As  it  is  a  sub- 
ject well  adapted  to  amateurs  (no  instrument 
save  an  opera-glass  being  required),  a  large 
number  of  variables  will,  in  the  near  iuture,  no 
doubt  be  added  to  the  list.  Ordinarily  the 
light  variation  is  small,  while  in  exceptional 
cases,  from  being  a  bright  star  at  its  maximum, 
it  fades  away  until  it  becomes  invisible  even  in 
a  powerful  telescope.  If  the  list  of  variable 
stars  be  examined,  it  wiU  appear  that  there  are 
but  very  few  with  periods  between  seventy- 
one  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  days.  It 
will  also  show  the  connection  between  the  pe- 
riods and  the  colors  of  the  stars,  those  of  short 
period  being,  for  the  most  part,  white,  and 
those  of  long  period  red  or  orange-red.  The 
most  complete  and  valuable  catalogues  of  vari' 
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ables  aDd  suspects  (the  lattef  published  since 
the  issne  of  last  year's  '*  Annual  Gyclopfedia '*} 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Qore,  of  Ireland. 
The  suspected  variables,  745  in  number,  are 
arrangea  in  the  order  of  right  ascension,  and 
are  accompanied  by  particular  descriptions.  He 
classifies  them  into  five  divisions,  as  follows: 
Class  1.  Temporary  stars.  Class  2.  Stars  under- 
going  larger  variations  daring  several  months. 
Class  3.  Irregular  variables  undergoing  but 
slight  changes  of  brightness.  Class  4.  Varia- 
bles of  short  period  like  /3  Lyra,  d  Cyphei,  etc. 
Class  5.  Stars  of  the  Algol  type  undergoing 

geriodical  changes  lasting  but  a  few  hours, 
orae  of  these  he  divides  into  sub-classes.  The 
variable  star  V  Cygni,  discovered  by  Birming- 
ham, has  recently  been  added  to  the  list,  and 
proves  to  be  remarkable,  as  the  following  light 
variation  will  show :  May  13, 1882,  =  8  mag- 
nitude. Oct.  19,  1882,  =  9i  magnitude.  May 
5,  1883,  =  12}  magnitude.  May  27,  1883,  = 
12  magnitude.  July  26,  1888,  =8}  magni- 
tude. Sept.  19, 1885,  =  1 1}  magnitude.  Sept. 
29,  1885,  =  11  magnitude.  Oct  26,  1885,  = 
10}  magnitude.  Its  color  is  red,  and  it  is 
situated  2''  51'  42"  north  of  a  Cygni. 

DlseoTory  tf  NebidaB.— After  the  discovery  of 
the  immense  number  of  nebulsd  by  Sir  William 
Herschel,  and  later  by  his  son,  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  the  subject  received  little  attention  until 
taken  up  by  D*  Arrest,  Schultz,  Lassell,  Rosse, 
and  others.  Since  then,  until  revived  by  Messrs. 
Stephan  and  Swift,  it  had  fallen  into  neglect. 
Their  coi^oined  discoveries  amount  to  over  one 
thousand.  It  seems  useless  to  speculate  upon 
the  origin  and  design  of  such  immense  vol- 
umes of  matter  in  comparison  with  which  the 
space  circumscribed  by  Neptune's  orbit  is  puny. 
The  list  of  M.  Stephan,  of  Marseilles,  France, 
has  been  given  to  the  public  through  various 
channels,  such  as  the  **  Astronomische  Nach- 
richten"  and  the  "Monthly  Notices  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Enf?land.''  A 
partial  list — all  he  had  discovered  up  to  1878 
— is  to  be  found  in  Dreyer's  **  Supplement  to 
Sir  John  Herschers  Catalogue  of  Nebul»." 
Those  discovered  by  Dr.  Swift,  at  the  Warner 
Observatory,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  five  catalogues  (one  in  1885,  and  the 
succeeding  four  in  1886),  of  one  hundred  each, 
in  the  "  Astronomische  Nachrichten."  Their 
positions  are  approximately  given,  accompa- 
nied by  descriptive  remarks.  But  two  of  the 
whole  number  may  be  seen  with  a  4^  inch 
telescope.  Most  of  them  are  as  faint  as  the 
faintest  of  HerschePs  Class  III,  and  some  are 
still  fainter.  These  discoveries  contradict  the 
heretofore  expressed  opinion  that  a  quest  for 
new  nebulas  must  result  only  in  time  lost. 
Swift's  list  affords  but  few  with  rtriking  char- 
acteristics, as  might  be  expected  of  objects  so 
excessively  faint  and  difficult  to  see.  Only  a 
few  require  special  mention.  One  is  in  Mono- 
ceros,  R.  A.  6"  24--  11'-,  Dec.  +  5°  7'  82", 
close  to  the  cluster  HVII,  **  General  Cata- 
logue,''  1424.    This  peculiar  object  was  picked 


up  many  years  ago  with  a  4i-inch  refractor. 
It  is,  except  the  great  nebula  in  Orion,  tiie 
largest  one  visible  from  this  latitude,  and  for  a 
while  was  thought  to  be  a  glow  from  the 
above-named  duster.  The  annexed  list  com- 
prises all  the  nebulous  stars  proper  of  the  Gy^ 
catalogues: 


B.A. 


Dm. 


k.  m.      ■. 
0      16 

6  86    86  -I-  10  28  15 

18     9    28  —  19  06    1 

18     9    80  —  19  60    1 

21  80    45  -I-  12  16  64 


8  20  46  A  bright  star  in  eentar  of  drealar  at- 
mosphere. 

A.  blight  star  in  center  of  drcokr  at- 
mosphere. 

A  bright  doable  star  in  center  cf  dr- 
calar  atmosphere. 

A  bright  double  star  in  center  of  dr- 
enlar  atmosphere. 

A  bright  star  in  center  of  drenlar  at- 
mosphere. 


The  size  of  these  atmospheres  is  at  least  ten 
times  that  of  Neptune's  orbit,  and  probably 
much  greater.  The  exact  centralization  of  the 
stars  makes  it  very  improbable  that  their  posi- 
tions are  accidental.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  new  nebulsB  have  been  recently  discov- 
ered at  the  Leander  MoCormick  Observatory, 
University  of  Virginia,  by  Prol  Ormoud  Stone. 
For  a  year  or  two  past  the  six-foot  reflector  of 
the  Earl  of  Rosse  has  been  used  in  the  study 
of  photometry  and  lunar  heat  instead  of  in 
nebular  work. 

TaitebOtty  tf  Netahk—A  very  few  nebules 
have  been  suspected  of  variability,  but,  in 
almost  every  instance,  the  supposed  change  has 
been  traced  to  errors  of  observation,  impurity 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  other  causes.  There  are, 
however,  two  cases  (both  in  Taurus)  where 
the  evidences  of  variableness  appear  to  be 
beyond  controversy.  The  first  is  the  very 
small  nebula  about  H"  from  t  Tauri,  discov- 
ered in  1862  by  Dr.  Hind.  It  was  about  1'  in 
diameter,  with  a  central  condensation  of  light. 
On  Oct.  8,  1861,  D'Arrest  found  that  the 
nebula  had  totally  disappeared — a  statement  so 
improbahle  as  to  be  discredited.  It  was,  in 
January,  1862,  unsuccessfully  sought  for  both 
by  Leverrier  at  Paris  and  by  Seccni  at  Rome, 
though  by  the  following  March  it  had  so  far  in- 
creased in  brightness  as  to  be  easily  seen.  An- 
other instance  has  recently  come  to  light  of  a 
nebula  near  [  Tauri  (not  Messier  I)  under- 
going changes.  It  was^observed  by  Chacomao 
at  Paris,  near  the  close  of  1886,  surrounding  a 
star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude,  which  he  and 
others  had  repeatedly  observed  in  1864,  and 
which  had  also  been  observed  at  Markree  in 
1850,  without  any  apparent  nebulosity.  In 
1866  Chacomac  found  the  nebula  very  bright, 
but  in  1862  every  trace  of  it  had  disappeared, 
nor  has  it  since  been  seen  until  recently  (in 
March,  1886),  when  it  was  rediscovered  by* 
Mr.  Tarrant  with  a  10-inch  reflector  and  veri- 
fied by  Chacomac. 

Astronomical  Prizes. — Since  the  **  Annual  Cy- 
clopeedia"  for  1886  went  to  press,  the  Lalande 
prize  of  640  francs  has  been  awarded  to  M. 
Thollon,  for  his  map  of  the  solar  spectninL 
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The  Yslz  prize  was  ffiven  to  Herr  SpOrer  for 
hifl  thirtj  years*  work  on  the  phvsioal  oonsti- 
tation  of  the  san.  The  Rumford  medal  for 
1886  has  been  awarded  to  Prof.  S.  P.  Lang- 
lej,  for  his  reeearches  on  the  solar  speotrno). 
The  Council  of  the  Royal  AstroDomical  So- 
ciety of  England  have  conferred  the  soci- 
ety's gold  medal  upon  Profs.  Pickering  and 
Pritchard,  for  their  photometric  researches. 
In  this  country  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences are  in  future  to  award  three  astronom- 
ical prizes  for  original  research.  One,  founded 
by  the  late  Prof.  James  0.  Watson,  is  to  be 
•warded  biennally ;  knother,  established  by  the 
widow  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Draper,  who  was 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Academy,  is 
to  be  bestowed  annually  for  best  original  re- 
Bearcb  in  astronomical  physics ;  and  the  third 
was  instituted  by  the  late  Prof.  Lawrence 
Smith,  for  original  research  in  meteoric  as- 
tronomy. The  session  held  on  April  20,  1886, 
was  especially  distinguished  by  the  conferring 
of  the  first  medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Acad- 
emy, the  Draper  gold  medal  of  the  valae  of 
$200,  to  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  for  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  wave-lengths  of  light  in  the  infra- 
red and  ultra-violet  portions  of  the  spectrum. 
The  Watson  medal  has  been  conferred  upon 
Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  though  its  actual  bestowal 
will  not  take  place  until  1887.  The  Smith 
prize  has  not  yet  been  awarded.  The  Warner 
astronomical  prizes  for  discoveries  of  comets 
were  first  offered  in  1882,  and  have  since  been 
annaally  renewed,  the  last  offer  dating  March 
1, 1880,  and  rnnning  to  March  1,  1887.  The 
prize  as  first  tendered  was  $200  in  gold  for  the 
discovery  of  a  new  comet,  but  was  restricted 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  now 
$100,  but  is  open  to  the  world.  Since  the 
tabnlated  list  of  recipients  of  this  prize  in  the 
la«t  volDme  of  the  *'  Annnal  Cycloprodia,*'  the 
following  have  been  awarded :  To  Prof.  E.  E. 
Barnard,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  $200;  to  Mr.  W. 
R.  Brooks,  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  $200,  $100,  $100, 
and  $100;  to  Prof.  £.  E.  Barnard,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  $100;  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Finlay,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Africa,  $100.  Including  remn- 
nerations  to  the  judges  of  the  astronomical 
essays,  the  total  amount  paid  by  Mr.  Warner  is 
$4,200,  and  he  has  conferred,  upon  competitors 
for  the  "Red-Sunset"  prizes,  seven  gold  med- 
als of  beautifnl  design  and  workmanship,  each 
of  $60  value,  and  a  "  Warner  prize  for  scien- 
tific discovery,"  a  gold  medal  also,  to  Edward 
D.  T.,  the  fourteen-year-old  son  of  Dr.  Swift, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  discovery  of  six- 
teen new  nebulas.  The  astronomical  prizes  of 
the  French  Academy  for  1886  were  as  follows : 
Lalande  prize  gold  medal,  or  450  francs,  for 
most  important  astronomical  discovery;  Da- 
moiseau,  10,000  francs  for  the  best  work  on  the 
theory  of  Jupiter^s  satellites,  discussing  the 
observations  and  deducing  the  constants  con- 
tamed  in  it,  especially  that  which  furnishes  a 
direct  determination  of  the  velocity  of  light; 
Valz,  460  francs,  for  the  most  interesting  as- 


tronomical observation  made  daring  the  year. 
For  the  second  of  these  prizes,  the  Damoiseau, 
no  memoir  was  presented  in  1885,  hence  the 
renewal  of  the  offer. 

Otarratwlcs  to  the  Vilted  States.— Within  the 
memory  of  many  not  yet  old,  there  was  not  in 
the  United  States  a  single  telescope  suitable  for 
making  the  most  common  astronomical  obser- 
vation ;  but  now,  with  commendable  pride  in 
the  large  instruments  and  observatories,  pablic 
and  private,  which  are  scattered  about  our 
country,  we  may  challenge  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
largest  refractors  of  the  United  States : 


Lick 

Naval 

Leander  HcGonnick. 

Balsteud 

Dearborn 

Warner 

YanDiuea •! 

WaahburD 

Harvard 

Litcbfleld 

Dudley 


0(4«ct- 


86  in. 
SSin. 
26111. 
28111. 
Uiln. 
16  Id. 
i  dlalvte 
16  in. 
Idiln. 
15  In. 
l^  in. 
18  in. 


Mt  Hamilton,  Cal. 

Waablnston,  D.  C. 

University  of  Ylnplaia,  Va. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Ghlca«^,  in. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  (forroeriy  at  B«f- 

fk\o\  N.  Y. 
Hadison,  Wis. 
Oambridge,  Maae. 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  K.Y. 


There  are,  besides,  probably  one  hundred 
telescopes  (both  refractors  and  reflectors)  over 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  many  of  them  the 
property  of  private  individuals,  engaged  in  ce- 
lestial researches. 

The  Uck  TctoSMpe  aad  Otaervitory. — The  scien- 
tific world  is  much  elated  over  the  near  com- 
pletion of  this  giant  telescope,  with  object-glass 
a  yard  in  diameter,  and  of  the  great  tower  in 
which  it  is  to  be  placed.  The  completed  lenses, 
mounted  temporarily  at  Cambridgeport,  Mass.. 
have  already  been  subjected  to  several  trial 
tests,  in  the  presence  of  experts,  who  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  the  disks  perfect  and  the 
definition  satisfactory.  Messrs.  Warner  & 
Swasey,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  specialists  in  this 
kind  of  work  and  distinguished  for  great  in- 
genuity and  mechanical  skill,  are  to  have  the 
mounting  completed  in  April,  1887,  at  a  con- 
tract price  of  $42,000.  The  following  data, 
received  from  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
finn,  will  therefore  be  interesting  as  being  au- 
thoritative :  The  telescope  is  to  rest  on  a  cast- 
iron,  rectangular  column,  whose  dimensions  at 
the  base  are :  North  and  south,  17  feet ;  east 
and  west,  10  feet ;  at  the  top,  4x8  feet.  The 
height  of  the  column  from  the  base  is  28 
feet,  and  its  weight  about  12  tons.  On  the 
top  of  this  column  rests  the  head  -  casting, 
weighing  8  tons,  which  contains  the  bear- 
ings of  the  polar  axis.  The  polar  and  declina- 
tion axes  of  steel  are  10  feet  long.  Their  bear- 
ings are  10  inches  and  12  inches  and  9  inches 
and  10  inches,  respectively.  Bored  through 
the  entire  length  of  each  axis  is  a  hole  5 
inches  in  diameter,  which  not  only  serves  to 
lighten  it  but  answers  other  purposes  as  well. 
The  clamps  for  slow  motion,  with  slow-motion 
shaft  for  K.  A.,  are  placed  inside  the  polar  axis, 
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whose  oQtside  is  so  hardened  thai  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  he  ahle  to  ntilize  the  cavity. 
Throagh  the  hole  in  the  declination-axis,  the 
observer  is  enabled  to  read  the  R.  A.  circle  from 
the  eje-end  of  the  instrument.  The  diameter 
of  the  fine-reading  circles  is  three  feet.  Coarse- 
reading  circles  are  also  provided.  Inside  and 
near  the  top  of  the  column  is  the  driving-clock, 
which  causes  the  telescope  to  follow  in  R.  A. 
the  object  under  observation,  by  a  tangent- wheel 
*five  feet  in  diameter  (instead  of  a  sector),  which 
makes  the  motion  continuous.  Surrounding 
the  top  of  the  column,  and  reached  by  a  spiral 
stairway  from  its  south  side,  is  a  balcony,  from 
which  an  assistant  has  access  to  the  driving- 
clock  and  may  control  the  telescope  in  all  its 
motions.  Here,  too,  from  a  certain  position, 
he  can  read  the  circles,  both  coarse  and  fine. 
The  driving-clock  is  of  the  same  construction 
as  those  used  by  Messrs.  Warner  &  Swasey  on 
all  of  their  telescopes.  It  has  a  double,  conical 
pendulum,  isochrononsly  mounted,  and  the 
pendulum-balls  are  at  liberty  to  take  their 
theoretical  positions.  The  observer  from  the 
eye-end  of  the  telescope  governs  all  clamps  and 
slow  motions  by  handles  within  easy  reach,  and 
reads  both  circles  without  rising  from  his  seat. 
No  observing-chair,  commonly  so  called,  will 
be  used,  but  the  entire  floor  will  he  raised  or 
lowered  by  hydraulic  machinery,  so  that,  at 
whatever  altitude  observations  are  being  made, 
the  observer  sits  comfortably  in  bis  easy-chair, 
with  a  table  at  his  side  on  which  lie  his  obser- 
vation-book, etc.,  while  the  eye- piece  is  always 
at  a  convenient  height.  The  focal  length  of 
the  telescope  is  56  feet  2  inches;  and  the  tube 
of  sheet-steel,  42  inches  in  diameter,  is  sus- 
pended from  its  center,  the  point  of  suspension 
or  center  of  motion  being  86  feet  fiom  the 
floor.  The  cost  of  the  object-glass  was  $51,- 
000;  cost  of  the  dome,  $56,850;  cost  of  mount- 
ino:,  $42,000 ;  photographic  lens  when  obtained, 
$13,000;  total,  $162,850.  When  completed, 
it,  together  with  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  $700,000  of  the  original  fund,  will  be  turned 
over  by  the  trustees,  of  whom  Capt.  Richard 
S.  Floyd  is  president,  to  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  as  the  astronomical  de- 
partment of  that  institution,  over  which  Prof. 
Edward  S.  Holden,  already  at  the  head  of  the 
university,  will  preside.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  trust.,  the  observers  are  to  receive  no 
salaries  until  the  observatory  is  completed.  As 
the  greater  dome  could  not  be  bnilt  until  the 
focal  length  of  the  large  objective  had  been  as- 
certained, the  delay  of  several  years  in  secur- 
ing the  two  rough  disks  from  Fiel  and  Sons, 
of  Paris  (costing  $7,000  each),  was  greatly 
deplored.  They,  now  polished,  and,  in  their 
cells  weighing  750  pounds,  constitute  the  visual 
objective.  This  instrument  is  not  designed  for 
(and,  in  fact,  is  worthless  for)  celestial  photog- 
raphy, though  the  attachment  to  it  of  a  third 
lens  of  the  proper  curves  called  a  photographic 
lens  corrects  it  for  the  actinic  rays,  but  renders 
it  useless  for  the  viisual.    By  attaching  and  de- 


taching this  third  lens,  hotb  purposes  are 
served.  The  disk  received  for  this  lens,  con- 
demned by  the  Clarks  as  under  a  strain  from 
imperfect  annealing,  and  liable  to  break  in  the 
working,  was,  fortunately  for  the  opticians,  at 
the  risk  of  M.  Fiel,  who  ordered  the  work  to 
proceed.  As  predicted,  the  lens,  during  the 
process  of  grinding,  broke  into  three  pieces, 
entailing  heavy  loss.  The  photographic  lens 
must,  by  consequence,  be  delayed  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  greatly  to  tbe  regret  of  the  director, 
who  desired  early  to  bring  the  great  telescope 
into  photographic  work.  The  Lick  Observa- 
tory is  on  the  summit  of  the  lowest  of  the  three 
peaks  of  Mount  Hamilton,  of  the  Coast  Range  of 
California,  4,285  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
50  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  and,  in  an 
air-line,  about  40  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  site  was  chosen  by  the  gentleman  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  whose  tomb,  as  well  as  monu- 
ment, it  is  to  be,  James  Lick,  who  died  in  1876. 
The  advantages  of  this  situation  can  not  be 
overestimated.  Prof.  Holden  assures  ns  that, 
for  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year,  every  night 
is  clear,  while  of  the  remainder,  half  the  nights 
are  good  for  observation.  The  instruments 
now  mounted  are  a  12^inch  and  a  6-inGh  equa- 
torial, a  comet-seeker,  a  4-inch  transit,  a  6- 
inch  meridian  circle,  a  Repsold  vertical  circle, 
a  photo- heliograph,  and  a  heliostat.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  five  docks,  mean  time  and  si- 
dereal, and  several  chronometers.  A  carriage- 
road,  very  circuitous  but  of  easy  grade,  twenty 
miles  long,  has  been  constructed  at  great  ex- 
pense by  the  county  of  Santa  Clara  to  the  ob- 
servatory, which  obviates  the  difficulty  of  as- 
cent and  affords  a  charming  drive. 

Floating  Ddmc — The  new  observatory  at  Nice, 
France,  has  a  dome  possessing  at  least  one 
novel  and  apparently  valuable  feature.  The 
bottom  of  the  dome  is  provided  with  a  circular 
float,  which  revolves  in  a  narrow  annular  tank 
filled  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium 
in  waterT  It  is  a  little  heavier  than  water, 
and  will  not  freeze  until  a  temperature  of  40° 
centigrade  below  zero  is  reached.  Running 
wheels  are  also  used,  but  the  pressure  on  them 
is  slight,  and  it  may  be  entirely  removed  by  the 
addition  of  more  water  to  the  tank.  Guide- 
wheels  prevent  the  dome  from  swaying  later- 
ally. The  practical  working  of  the  great  dome 
of  steel,  seventy-two  feet  in  diameter  and 
weighing  95  tons,  is  quite  satisfactory.  The 
telescope,  a  refractor  of  thirty  inches  aperture, 
has  now  been  in  use  for  several  months.  The 
object-glass  was  made  by  the  Henry  Brothers 
of  Paris.    * 

StaM}italogM8»— A  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
stock  of  star-catalogues  has  just  been  issned, 
known  as  the  *^  Second  Armagh  Catalogue." 
It  comprises  8,300  stars,  mostly  Bailey's,  re- 
duced to  the  epoch  of  1875.  The  observations 
were  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Robinson,  and  pre- 
pared for  publication  by  his  successor,  Dr. 
J.  L.  E.  Dreyer.  The  first  four  hours  of 
the  ^^  Edinburgh  Catalogue/'  constituting  voL 
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ziv,  was  published  in  1877;  but  tbe  remain- 
ing twenty  hoars  (vol.  xv)  has,  from  waut  of 
fands,  remained  unpablished  ontil  this  year. 
This  latter  is  a  large,  heavy  volume,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a  useful  work.  A  glance  at  the 
two  ponderous  volumes  (ziv  and  zv)  shows  the 
vastness  of  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them. 
An  ephemeris  of  each  of  the  8,890  stars,  from 
1880  to  1890,  is  given,  with  critical  remarks. 
^*The  Anuals  of  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory," voL  XV,  Part  I,  published  daring  the 
current  year,  contains  a  catalogue  of  1,218 
stars.  The  Pulkova  Observatory  has  just  issued 
a  catalogue  of  8,542  stars  observed  with  the 
meridian  circle  during  the  years  1840  to  1849. 
It  inclades  all  the  Bradley  stars  between  the 
pole  and  fifteen  degrees  south  declination. 
Though  it  has  appeared  late,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  much  appreciated  by  the  working  astrono- 
mer. The  Argentine  catalogue,  giving  the 
mean  positions  of  82,448  southern  stars  deter- 
mined at  the  Oordoba  Observatory,  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould. 

Hew  Ttaie-SedLMlBg. — The  new  reckoning  of 
the  astronomical  day,  recommended  by  the 
Washington  Conference,  will  be  used  at  once 
in  the  printed  results  of  the  meteorological  and 
spectroscopic  departments  at  the  Greenwich 
Observatory ;  but  they  advise  a  postponement 
of  its  use,  in  publishing  the  astronomical  re- 
sults, and  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  departments, 
until  1891,  when  probably  it  will  have  been 
adopted  by  most  scientific  countries. 

ADSnTEALASIA*  British  Australasia  comprises 
the  colonies  in  Australia  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland,  all 
self-governing,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand, 
likewise  possessing  parliamentary  institutions, 
and  Western  Australia  and  Fgi,  witli  the 
islands  of  Rotumah,  which  are  crown  colonies, 
besides  the  British  possessions  in  New  Guinea. 
Their  combined  area  is  8,267,750  square  miles, 
their  aggregate  population  8,697,069. 

AwtnilMtoB  FederatlMU— The  British  Parlia- 
ment in  1885  passed  a  Federal  Council  Act  of 
Australasia,  establishing  a  Federal  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  such  matters  of 
common  Australasian  interest,  in  respect  to 
which  united  action  is  desirable,  as  can  be 
dealt  with  without  unduly  interfering  with  the 
management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  sev- 
eral colonies  by  their  respective  legislatures. 
A  session  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  at  least 
once  every  two  years.  The  colonies  possessed 
of  responsible  government  shall  be  represented 
In  the  Council  by  two,  and  the  crown  colonies 
by  one  member  each.  The  Cd^ncil  is  given 
legislative  authority  in  respect  to  (1)  the  rela- 
tions of  Australasia  with  the  islands  of  the 
Paoido ;  (2)  prevention  of  the  influx  of  crimi- 
nals; (8)  fisheries  beyond  territorial  limitis; 
(4)  the  service  of  civil  process  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  colony  in  which  it  is  issued ;  (5) 
the  enforcement  of  judgments  by  courts  of 
law  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony ;  (6)  the 
enforcement  of   criminal  process  in  all  the 


colonies,  and  the  extradition  of  offenders,  in- 
cluding those  who  have  abandoned  their  fami- 
lies, and  deserters  from  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  colonies,  or  from  the  imperial 
forces ;  (7)  the  custody  of  offenders  on  board 
ships  outside  of  territorial  limits;  (8)  any 
matter  which  the  legislatures  may  refer  to  the 
Council;  (9)  general  defenses,  quarantine, 
patents,  copyrights,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
prommissory  notes,  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures,  recognition  of  marriage  or  divorce, 
naturalization,  status  of  joint-stock  companies, 
or  any  matter  with  respect  to  which  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  colonies  can  legis- 
late within  their  own  limits,  except  that  in 
such  matters  the  acts  of  the  Council  shall  have 
force  only  in  such  of  the  colonies  as  have 
applied  to  it  for  a  common  law  and  shall  ratify 
the  same  acts  with  respect  to  the  first  three 
categories  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Im- 
perial Government.  The  governors  of  any  two 
or  more  colonies  may  refer  to  the  Council,  on 
an  address  from  the  legislatures,  any  questions 
relating  to  those  colonies  or  their  relations 
with  one  another.  The  approval  or  disap- 
proval by  the  Imperial  Government  of  any  act 
of  the  Federal  Council  shall  be  signified  by  the 
Governor  of  the  colony  in  which  the  Council 
is  sitting. 

The  colonfli^.of  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tas- 
mania, Western  Australia,  and  Fiji  only  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  act  when  the  Federal 
Council,  representing  those  colonies,  met  in 
Hobart  on  Jan.  26,  1886.  The  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  had  taken 
no  steps  to  join  the  union,  while  in  South 
Australia  the  necessary  measure  had  been  de- 
layed in  its  passage  through  the  Legislature. 

TlieAutnlial  Fedenl  C«ucUr— The  Federal 
Council,  which  met  in  Hobart,  recommended 
the  fortification  of  Torres  Strait  and  King 
Gc^orge's  Sound  by  combined  imperial  and 
colonial  action.  It  passed  measures  authoriz- 
ing the  service  of  civil  process  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  colony  issuing  it,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  enforcement  of  judgments  of 
the  Supreme  Court  within  the  Confederation. 
It  also  passed  an  address  to  the  Queen  in  rela- 
tion to  the  convention  with  France  in  regard 
to  the  South  Sea.  After  appointing  a  stand- 
ing committee  to  transact  business  during  the 
recess,  the  Council  adjourned  on  Feb.  6. 

BftTSl  Defenses. — Rear-Admirnl  Tryon,  the 
British  commander-in-chief  on  the  Australian 
station,  presented  to  a  conference  of  the  Pre- 
miers of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Queensland,  held  at  Sydney  in  April,  1886,  a 
scheme  for  a  common  naval  force,  in  addition  to 
the  existing  local  forces.  He  proposed  that  five 
cruisers  of  the  ^*  Archer  *'  class  and  some  fast 
sea-going  torpedo-boats  should  be  provided,  at 
a  cost  of  £625,000,  by  the  colonies;  that  the 
British  Admiralty  should  man  them,  but  that 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  estimated  at  £150,- 
000  a  year,  should  be  borne  by  the  colonies. 
The  colonial  governments  were  willing  to  un- 
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dertake  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  those 
of  Qaeensland  and  Ne«r  South  Wales  offered 
to  pay  interest  and  depreciation,  bat  they  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  the  original  cost  of 
building  and  equipping  the  new  vessels  should 
be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  Freich  OcnpatiM  of  the  New  BeMdes. — 
Negotiations  respecting  the  annexation  of  the 
New  Hebrides  Islands  to  France  were  carried 
on  between  the  British  and  French  Goyern- 
ments  in  March.  The  French  Cabinet  offered 
a  pledge  that  no  recidivists  should  be  sent  to 
the  islands.  The  Australian  governments  pro- 
tested against  allowing  France  to  acquire  pos- 
session of  the  New  Hebrides.  New  South 
Wales  declined  to  join  in  the  protest,  on  tlie 
understanding  that  France  would  agree  to  send 
no  more  recidivists  to  the  Pacific  islands. 

In  the  early  part  of  May  two  French  vessels 
were  sent  from  Noumea  to  land  troops  on  the 
New  Hebrides.  The  British  Government,  at 
the  request  of  the  Victorian  authorities,  or- 
dered two  cruisers  to  tliose  waters.  The 
grounds  given  for  French  action  were  that  the 
natives  had  massacred  French  citizens.  Troops 
were  landed  from  the  transport  "Dives"  at 
Havannah  harbor,  in  the  island  of  Sandwich, 
and  the  French  flag  was  hoisted  on  June  1. 
Another  military  station  was  established  at 
Port  Sandwich,  on  the  island  of  Mallicolo. 

The  French  Government,  when  interrogated 
by  the  British  minister  in  Paris,  explain^  on 
June  10  that  a  French  company  had  sent 
Frenchmen  to  work  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
that  in  March  several  had  been  murdered  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  rest  called  on  the  com- 
pany to  protect  them  or  to  take  them  away. 
On  the  application  of  the  company,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Caledonia  sent  troops  to  estab- 
lish temporary  posts  where  French  citizens 
were  in  danger,  and  that  they  would  be  with- 
drawn when  the  emergency  bad  passed,  as  tjie 
French  Government  had  no  intention  of  vio- 
lating the  agreement  made  with  England  in 
1878  by  proceeding  to  a  political  occupation  of 
the  islands.  Orders  were  sent  from  France 
that  if  the  French  flag  had  been  raised  it 
should  be  taken  down.  The  report  of  the  act- 
ing British  consul  in  the  New  Hebrides  that 
the  French  flag  had  been  raised  caused  much 
excitement  in  Australia  and  England.  The 
commander  of  the  British  ship  "  Undine  "  in- 
vestigated the  matter,  and  reported  that  there 
was  no  formal  occupation  nor  proclamation  of 
a  French  protectorate. 

The  concessions  that  the  French  Government 
offered  for  the  cession  of  the  New  Hebrides 
were  that  no  more  French  criminals  were  to 
be  deoorted  to  the  Pacific,  and  that  England 
should  be  allowed  to  annex  Rapa.  The  French 
minister  urged  that  the  New  Hebrides  be- 
longed to  the  same  geographical  group  as  New 
Caledonia,  that  his  countrymen  had  considera- 
ble and  increasing  interests  on  the  islands,  and 
that  they  needed  both  as  an  outlet  for  emigration 
and  a  field  for  enterprise  and  as  a  source  from 


which  to  obtain  laborers  for  New  Caledonia  if 
the  colonization  of  relapsed  criminals  on  that 
island  were  to  cease.  The  Australians,  though 
they  have  but  few  settlers  and  no  considerable 
plantations  in  the  New  Hebrides,  whereas  the 
French  have  acquired  and  cultivated  land  on 
the  islands,  possess  the  largest  share  of  the 
trade.  The  strongest  objections  to  the  cession 
were  raised  on  behalf  of  the  Australian  Protes- 
tant missionaries,  who  have  stations  on  fifteen 
islands,  have  expended  $800,000  on  building 
churches  and  maintaining  missionaries,  and 
made  8,000  converts.  They  fear  that  onder 
French  rule  Protestant  missions  would  be  dis- 
couraged through  l^e  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy. 

On  July  25  Lord  Roseberry  informed  M. 
Waddington  that,  in  view  of  the  almost  nnani- 
mous  objections  of  the  Australian  governments, 
the  British  Government  were  unable  to  accept 
the  conciliatory  and  amicable  arrangement  for 
a  French  protectorate,  or  to  depart  from  the 
agreement  by  which  Great  Britam  and  France 
bound  themselves  to  respect  the  independence 
of  the  New  Hebrides.  Meetings  were  held  in 
Australian  cities,  and  dispatches  were  sent  by 
the  colonial  authorities  to  Downing  Street,  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn,  protesting  against 
the  continued  occupation  of  the  islands  by 
French  troops. 

Hie  Geraaiis  In  Oe  S^odi  Sea.— About  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  1886,  the  German  cruiser 
'*  Albatross  '*  visited  Bismarck  Archipelago  and 
inflicted  punishment  on  the  natives  of  New 
Ireland,  who  had  murdered  two  white  traders 
named  Carr  and  Campbell.  The  Germans  pur- 
sued the  murderers  into  the  interior,  destroyed 
some  houses  and  plantations,  and  stormed  a 
fortified  village.  They  then  sailed  to  New 
Britain  to  collect  fines  imposed  on  the  natives. 
A  detachment  went  inland  to  seize  a  recalci- 
trant chief,  but  did  not  venture  to  attack  him. 
Another  detachment  was  set  upon  by  natives, 
bnt  drove  them  away  with  their  swift  and 
deadly  fire.  The  town  of  Kerberkader  was 
bombarded.  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  March 
the  '^  Albatross "  bombarded  some  villages  on 
New  Ireland.  In  the  various  encounters  eight 
of  the  Germans  were  wounded  and  twenty-six 
natives  kiUed.  In  June  the  ^'  Albatross  ^^  vis- 
ited Mallicolo,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  Isl- 
ands, and  punished  the  natives  for  murdering 
a  German  and  destroying  his  property. 

Annexattmi  of  the  Kemadec  blands.— The  Ker- 
madeo  group,  lying  between  New  Zealand  and 
the  Friendly  Islands,  were  annexed  by  the 
British  corvette  "  Diamond '?  on  Aug.  1 . 

Tlw  Coloiiial  ExblUlioii.— In  the  Indian  and  Co- 
lonial Exhibition,  held  in  London  in  1886,  the 
Australian  colonies  had  large  and  complete  dis- 
pluys  showing  their  productions  and  their  prog- 
ress in  the  arts,  and  sent  pictures  and  collec- 
tions of  natural  objects  to  present  to  the  eye 
the  appearance  and  nature  of  the  country. 
From  Victoria  there  were  manufactures  in 
great  variety,  besides  wool,  wine,  and  other 
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natural  prodnots.  South  Australia  sent  fruits, 
cereals  and  fodder^plants,  wine,  and  wool. 
From  New  South  Wales  there  were  examples 
of  pastoral  products,  including  mohair  from  a 
new  breed  of  goats,  and  products  of  the  fisher- 
ies and  the  mineral  and  other  industries  of  the 
colony.  Queensland  exhibited  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  lead  ores,  tin,  wool,  amber,  and  pearl- 
shell,  quartz-mining  machinery  in  operation, 
sugar,  and  coffee.  Western  Australia  was  rep- 
resented by  sandal- wood  and  a  variety  of  fine 
timbers.  New  Zealand  had  an  extensive  dis- 
play of  wool,  grain,  minerals,  manufactured 
products,  woods,  and  building  materials,  and 
very  complete  collections  exhibiting  the  scen- 
ery, geological  features,  and  natural  history  of 
the  country,  and  the  life  and  industries  of  the 
aborigines,  as  well  as  of  the  colonists.  Before 
the  exhibition  closed  the  Prince  of  Wales,  un- 
der whose  auspices  it  had  been  organized,  sug- 
gested that  a  permanent  Colonial  Institute 
should  be  established  in  London.  The  Aus- 
tralian colonies  offered  to  contribute  jointly 
£30,000  a  year  for  this  object 

The  Eld  ef  the  ]>rMght— After  four  years  of 
drought  that  has  inflicted  severe  losses  on  the 
Australian  stock-growers,  and  caused  stagna- 
tion in  every  branch  of  trade,  the  rain  began 
to  fall  in  quantity  in  July,  and  the  mildness  of 
the  winter  allowed  the  grass  to  spring  up 
everywhere  in  abundance.  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland 
each  received  refreshing  rains,  which  were 
sufficient  to  stop  the  starvation  in  the  flocks 
and  herds. 

New  Stith  Waks,  the  oldest  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian colonies,  has  a  Constitution,  which 
vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Parliament  of 
two  houses,  the  first  of  which  la  called  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  consists  of  not  fewer 
than  twenty-one  members  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  The  second,  called  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  consists  of  119  members,  elected  by 
seventy-two  constituencies.  The  members  of 
either  body  most  be  of  age,  and  naturalized 
subjects  of  the  Queen.  The  electors  have  no 
property  qualification,  and  the  votes  are  taken 
by  secret  ballot  The  execution  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor,  who  is  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  The  present  Governor  is  Lord  Car- 
rington,  who  assumed  office  Dec.  12,  1885. 
Be  is  advised  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
by  a  Cabinet  of  nine  ministers  who  were  ap- 
pointed Feb.  26,  1886,  as  follows:  Premier 
and  Treasurer,  Sir  P.  A.  Jennings ;  Colonial 
Secretary,  G.  R.  Dibbs;  Attorney-General, 
John  Henry  Want;  Secretai7  for  Lands,  Hen- 
ry Copeland ;  Secretary  for  Fublio  Works,  W. 
J.  Lyne ;  Minister  of  Justice,  J.  P.  Garvau ; 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  A.  Ren  wick, 
M.  D. ;  Secretary  for  Mines,  James  Fletcher ; 
Postmaster-General,  F.  B.  Sutton. 

The  colonial  naval  defense  is  a  voluntary 
body  consisting  of  640  officers  and  men.  The 
military  establishment  comprises  a  permanent 
force  of  518  officers  and  men,  6,185  partially 


paid  volunteers,  and  8,012  on  the  reserve  force ; 
making  a  total  of  8,197.  The  maintenance  of 
this  force  cost  £188,698  in  1884. 

Education  is  under  control  of  the  state,  and 
in  1884  the  Department  of  Instruction  expend- 
ed £797,768,  which  was  a  decrease  of  £72,- 
808  from  the  expenditure  of  1888.  The  total 
attendance  in  the  schools  of  all  classes  was 
202,619  pupils,  with  4,860  teachers. 

The  estimated  population  in  1884  was  921,- 
268.  In  1884  there  were  72,486  immigrants 
and  40,254  emigrants,  showing  a  net  gain  of 
82,282  immigrants.  The  births  in  1884  were 
88,946,  and  deaths  14,220,  showing  an  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  of  19,726;  number  of 
marriages,  7,482.  The  estimated  population 
of  Sydney,  the  capital,  in  1885,  was  260,000. 

The  principal  source  of  public  revenue  was 
formerly  derived  from  the  sale  and  rent  of 

Eublio  lands,  which  produced  more  than  one 
alf  the  total  annual  receipts,  but  in  1884  these 
sales  were  partially  stopped  on  account  of  a 
new  land  act  which  went  into  force  Jan.  1, 
1886.  The  next  most  important  source  of 
revenue  was  from  customs  duties,  which  yield- 
ed one  fourth  the  total  annual  receipts.  The 
only  direct  tax  is  the  stamp-tax.  The  revenue 
for  1886  was  estimated  at  £8,695,929,  and  ex- 
penditures at  £8,420,675.  The  public  debt, 
which  was  chiefiy  incurred  for  railways,  tele- 
graphs, and  other  reproductive  public  works, 
amounted  to  £81,601,959  on  Dec.  81,  1885. 
The  expenditure  on  railways  and  telegraphs 
alone  amounted  to  £22,196,380  at  the  end  of 
December,  1884. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1884  was  £22.- 
826,985;  of  exports,  £18,261,606.  The  staple 
article  of  export  is  wool,  of  which  there  were 
120,221,148  pounds  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1884,  valued  at  £8,408,580.  The 
next  most  important  articles  of  expert  to  Great 
Britain  are  tin,  of  the  value  in  1884  of  £757,- 
218;  copper,ofthe  value  of  £410,182;  tallow, 
of  the  value  of  £880,642 ;  preserved  meat,  of 
the  value  of  £165,789. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  about  207,- 
000,000  acres.  Of  this,  in  1884,  there  were 
141,168,400  acres  leased  for  pastoral  purposes; 
85,085,504  acres  devoted  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses; under  wheat,  275,250  acres,  yielding 
4,208,894  bushels  in  1885;  under  maize,  116,- 
660  acres,  yielding  2,989,686  bushels;  under 
sugar-cane,  6,997  acres,  yielding  21,885,072 
pounds  of  sugar.  The  vine  is  cultivated,  and 
in  1885,  441,612  gallons  of  wine  were  made. 

In  March,  1885,  New  South  Wales  had  80,- 
879,871  sheep;  1,886,829  horned  cattle ;  830,- 
608  horses;  and  211,656  pigs. 

In  1884  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  was 
2,749,109  tons,  valued  at  £1,808,077.  There 
were  produced  in  the  colony  105,988  ounces 
of  gold,  valued  at  £890,229.  The  copper  and 
tin  mines  are  also  very  valuable,  the  former 
producing  7,238  tons  of  copper  in  1884,  valued 
at  £368,854 ;  of  tin,  5,266  tons  were  produced, 
valued  at  £207,827. 
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In  1884  there  were  1,643  miles  of  railway  in 
operation,  and  2,085  miles  under  construction. 
The  whole  of  the  lines  open  were  built  by  the 
Government,  at  an  expenditure  of  £21,626,- 
900.  The  expenses  in  1884  were  £1,301,269, 
while  the  gross  earnings  were  £2,086,237. 

There  were,  in  1884,  18,681  miles  of  tele- 
graph -  wires,  which  cost  £612,460  to  con- 
struct. There  were  2,334,062  paid  messages 
transmitted  in  1884.  The  post-office  of  the 
colony  transmitted  42,237,000  letters,  and  25,- 
063,500  newspapers  in  1884. 

Lcglslatloii. — To  meet  the  deficit  caused  by 
the  falling  off  of  the  land  revenue,  the  ministry 

J)roposed  to  levy  duties  of  6  per  cent,  ad  va- 
orem  on  all  imports,  both  those  paying  spe- 
cific duties  and  those  on  the  free  list,  to  tax 
unimproved  land  exceeding  £1,000  in  value 
about  -^  per  cent.,  to  levy  a  tax  of  3i  per 
cent,  on  incomes  exceeding  £300,  and  to  im- 
pose bew  stamp  duties.  By  various  retrench- 
ments the  estimates  of  expenditure  were  re- 
duced by  £600,000,  and  with  the  new  taxes, 
expected  to  yield  £1,000,000,  the  deficit  could 
be  removed  in  two  years.  To  carry  out  this 
policy,  the  ministry  resigned  on  Feb.  18,  was 
reconstructed,  dissolved  Parliament,  and  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  country.  The  land- 
tax  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly.  That 
and  the  income-tax  bill  were  announced  by 
Sir  Patrick  Jennings  as  measures  that  would 
be  again  submitted  to  Parliament  in  the  fol- 
lowing session.  He  said  that  the  deficit  at  the 
end  of  the  year  would  amount  to  £2,000,000, 
and  that  the  country  had  not  been  in  so  de- 
pressed a  state  for  twenty-two  years.  The 
customs  duties  were  passed  after  a  long  and 
animated  contest.  They  were  supported  by  the 
young  and  growing  Protectionist  party  in  the 
colony.  The  Cabinet  was  reconstructed  in 
view  of  the  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection, though  the  Premier  has  not  openly 
avowed  a  protective  policy.  The  Opposition 
leader,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  is  the  principal 
champion  of  free  trade,  and  takes  issue  with 
the  ministry  chiefly  on  this  question. 

Victoria. — The  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Brough- 
am Loch  was  appointed  April  10, 1884.  The 
Cabinet  was  composed  in  the  beginning  of  1886 
as  follows :  Premier  and  Treasurer,  Duncan  Gil- 
lies; Chief  Secretary,  Alfred  Deakin;  Attorney- 
General,  H.  J.  Wrixon ;  Minister  of  Mines  and 
Agriculture,  John  James;  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  and  Water  Supply,  J.  Ninimo; 
Minister  of  Justice,  Henry  Outhbert;  Com- 
missioner of  Trade  and  Customs,  W.  F.  Walk- 
er ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  H. 
Pearson  ;  Minister  of  Defense,  James  Lorimer ; 
Postmaster- General,  F.  T.  Derham.  In  Au- 
gust, Duncan  Gillies  assumed,  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties  the  direction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Mines,  replacing  John  Dow,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  James.  The  land  forces  in  1884 
comprised  3,003  men  of  all  arms. 

There  is  no  state  church  in  Victoria,  At 
the  last  census,  73  per  cent  of  the  population 


were  Protestants;  24  percent.  Catholics;  and 
half  of  one  per  cent.  Jews.  In  1883-^84  the 
total  cost  of  public  instruction  was  £642,197. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  1,777  state 
schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  222,428 
scholars,  instructed  by  8,621  teachers.  There 
were  in  1886,  666  private  schools  in  Victoria, 
with  1,634  teachers  and  attended  by  85,115 
scholars.  At  the  census  of  1881,  92^  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  over  fifteen  years  of  age 
were  able  to  read  and  write. 

There  are  five  main  sources  from  which  the 
revenue  of  Victoria  is  derived,  viz.,  taxation, 
land,  public  works,  posts  and  telegraphs,  and 
railways.  In  1883-^84  the  total  amount  raised 
by  taxation  was  £2,318,620.  The  total  reve- 
nue of  the  colony  for  the  year  1886  was  £6,- 
290,662,  while  the  expenditure  for  the  same 
year  was  £6,212,617.  The  public  debt  at  the 
end  of  June,  1886,  amounted  to  £31,757,407, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  borrowed  for 
the  construction  of  railways,  state  school-build- 
ings, and  other  public  works.  The  revenue 
for  1885  amounted  to  £6,250^000,  an  increase, 
as  conorpared  with  the  precedmg  year,  of  £60,- 
000.  The  railroad  revenue  showed  an  increase 
of  £73,000. 

The  colony  has  an  area  of  87,884  square 
miles,  of  which  about  22,000,000  acres  are 
either  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation. 
Of  the  remainder  only  about  9,000,000  acres 
are  at  present  suitable  for  agriculture ;  mount- 
ain forests  occupy  12,000,000  acres ;  land  cov- 
ered with  smaller  scrub,  11,500,000  acres;  state 
forests,  650,000  acres;  timber  and  other  re- 
serves, over  900,000  acres;  auriferous  land, 
nearly  1,500,000  acres ;  and  roads,  over  1,000,- 
000  acres.  In  March,  1886,  there  were  2,323,- 
493  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  in  the  colony. 
Of  this  area  1,096,864  acres  were  under  wheat. 
The  produce  of  wheat  was  10,433,146  bushels, 
or  9 1  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  oats  produced 
nearly  23^  bushels  to  the  acre,  barley  over  17i 
bushels,  potatoes  over  four  tons,  and  hay  over 
one  ton  to  the  acre. 

The  last  census  was  taken  in  1881,  when  the 
total  population  was  862,346,  comprising  452,- 
083  males  and  410,263  females.  On  June  30, 
1885,  the  estimated  total  population  was  978,- 
403.  The  total  number  of  Chinese  in  1881  was 
12,128,  and  of  aborigines  780.  In  1884  there 
were  7,218  marriages,  28,860  births,  and  18,- 
605  deaths.  During  the  same  year  the  total 
imtnigration  into  the  colony  by  sea  was  72,202, 
while  the  total  emigration  by  sea  was  58,061. 
The  population  of  the  principal  towns  of  Vic- 
toria was  as  follows  in  1881 :  Melbourne,  282,- 
947  (in  1885,  325,000) ;  Ballarat,  41,087 ;  Sand- 
hurst, 88,420, 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Victoria 
for  the  year  1884  was  £16,050,465.  The  staple 
articles  of  export  were :  Wool,  to  the  amount 
of  119,502,240  pounds,  valued  at  £6,342,877 ; 
gold  and  bnllion,  of  the  value  of  £1,010,295; 
grain  and  fiour,  of  the  value  of  £1,762,007. 
Among  the  minor  articles  of  export  from  the 
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eolony  are  leather  and  skiBS,  tallow,  and  pre- 
served and  salted  provisions. 

There  were  ohtained,  in  Victoria,  in  1884, 
778,618  onnces  of  gold,  valued  at  £8,114,472. 
The  total  quantity  of  gold  raised  from  1851  to 
1854  is  estimated  at  52,992,768  onnces,  valued 
at  £211,971,072.  The  estimated  number  of 
miners  at  work  in  the  gold-fields  at  the  end  of 
1884  was  28,480,  of  whom  5,359  were  Chinese. 
The  yield  of  gold  in  1885  was  784,000  ounces. 

There  were  4,020  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
oomprising  8,055  miles  of  wire,  open  at  the 
end  of  1884.  The  revenue  from  telegraphs  was 
£89,077  in  1884 ;  the  number  of  messages  sent, 
1,694,296. 

The  railways  in  Victoria  all  belong  to  the 
state.  At  the  end  of  June,  1884,  there  were 
1,624  miles  of  rdlway  completed,  and  71  miles 
in  pr<^^res3.  By  the  railway  construction  act 
of  1884,  62  new  lines,  of  an  aggregate  length 
of  1,201  miles,  were  authorized.  The  total  cost 
of  tlie  whole  of  the  lines,  exclusive  of  the 
stores  and  materials  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1884, 
was  over  £22,000,000.  On  this  the  net  profit 
was  8*98  per  cent.  The  gross  receipts  in  the 
year  1884  amounted  to  £2,196,150,  the  expen- 
diture to  £1,885,800,  or  60*82  per  cent.,  and 
the  profits  to  £860,850. 

The  post-office  of  the  colony  forwarded  88,- 
403,884  letters,  5,767,781  packets,  and  15, 143,- 
067  newspapers  in  the  year  1884.  The  postal 
revenue,  including  the  receipts  from  telegraphs, 
was£356,817inl884. 

UiglsiatlM. — The  closing  period  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1885  was  marked  by  an  angry  assault 
of  the  opposition  on  the  Government,  attended 
with  all-night  debates  and  unparliamentary  re- 
criminations. A  reciprocity  treaty  between 
Tasmania  and  Victoria,  permitting  the  free 
interchange  of  products  of  the  two  colonies 
containing  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  foreign 
material,  is  the  first  substantial  step  toward  in- 
tercolonial federation.  A  factories  and  shops 
bill  was  enacted,  requiring  shops  to  close  every 
evening  at  seven  o'clock,  except  on  Saturday. 
On  Feb.  16  the  coalition  under  Duncan  Gillies 
resigned^  and  Mr.  Gillies  was  charged  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry.  Parliament  was 
dissolved  on  Feb.  20,  and  new  elections  were 
appointed  for  March  5.  They  resulted  in  tlie 
return  of  54  Ministerialists,  18  of  the  Opposi- 
tion party,  and  14  Independents.  The  most 
important  measure  of  the  session  of  1886  was 
the  irrigation  bill,  passed  Sept.  80.  It  author- 
iies  the  Government  to  borrow  £4,000,000  for 
the  construction  of  works  to  supply  at  least 
8,242,000  acres  of  land  with  water.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan  are  to  be  lent  to  local  trusts, 
which  will  construct  the  works,  and  have  pow- 
er to  levy  rates  to  pay  the  interest  The  rates 
required  are  estimated  at  about  eleven  shillings 
per  acre  of  the  land  supplied.  Irrigation- works 
are  expected  to  be  extended  over  Australia,  if 
found  snccesaful  In  Victoria,  and  to  prevent 
sach  droughts  as  that  in  which  12,000,000 
sheep  perished  in  the  single  colony  of  New 


South  Wales  in  one  year,  and  thus  double  or 
treble  the  productive  capacity  of  the  island- 
continent.  The  Assembly  placed  a  duty  on 
woolen  goods  of  20  per  cent 

Soofli  AistnUa* — The  ministry,  reconstructed 
on  June  7,  1886,  is  composed  as  follows :  Chief 
Secretary,  J.  B.  Spence;  Colonial  Treasurer, 
John  Cox  Bray ;  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  L.  L.  Fumer ;  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  J.  H.  Howe;  Minister  of  Education, 
J.  A.  Oockburn;  Attorney-General,  John  W. 
Downes.  The  Governor  is  Sir  William  C. 
F.  Robinson,  who  was  appointed  November, 
1882.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  1885  was 
£2,157,931,  derived  from  customs  duties,  posts 
and  telegraphs,  railways,  and  territorial  re- 
ceipts. The  expendituresfor  the  same  year  were 
£2,480,518  ;  the  main  portion  of  which  is  on 
account  of  the  public  works,  railways,  and  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt.  The  estimated  rev- 
enue for  1886  is  £2,344,124,  and  expenditures 
£2,407,584.  During  1885-'86  an  addition  of 
£270,000  is  expected  from  a  new  tax  on  land 
and  income,  being  two  years'  receipts.  Later 
estimates  showed  a  large  deficit,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Government  proposed  to  reduce 
salaries,  but  abandoned  the  intention  when 
the  revenue  prospects  improved.  A  deficiency 
of  £809,000  was  expected.  The  public  debt 
of  the  colony,  dating  from  1852,  amounted,  on 
July  1,  1885,  to  £17,084,200. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  903,425  square 
miles.  The  total  population  on  Dec.  81,  1884, 
was  estimated  at  312,781 — 164,877  males  and 
147,904  females.  During  1884,  there  were  reg- 
istered 11,847  births,  4,789  deaths,  and  2,555 
marriages.  There  were  17,290  immigrants  and 
16,082  emigrants. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  to  various 
countries,  exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie, 
amounted  in  1884  to  £6,623,704.  The  imports 
were  valued  at  £5,749,853.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are :  Wool,  the  exports  of  which  in 
1884  amounted  to  £2,61 8,626;  wheat  and  flour, 
£2,491,896 ;  copper  and  copper-ore,  £875,825. 

Of  the  total  area,  578,272,000  acres,  10,670,- 
572  acres  were  alienated  at  the  end  of  1884. 
The  total  land  inclosed  amounts  to  53,444,411 
acres,  of  which  2,785,490  acres  were  uuder 
cultivation  in  1884-'85;  of  this,  1,942,453  acres 
were  under  wheat.  The  gross  produce  of 
wheat  in  1884- '85  was  14,621,755  bushels.  In 
1884,  473,535  gallons  of  wine  were  produced, 
of  which  50,060  gallons  were  exported.  The 
live-stock  in  1885  numbered  168,420  horses, 
889,720  cattle,  and  6,696,406  sheep.  In  1884 
there  were  1,785  pastoral  leases,  holding  144,- 
723,200  acres. 

TTie  colony  had  1,060  miles  of  railway  open 
for  traffic,  and  262  miles  of  lines  in  course  of 
construction,  in  December,  1884.  In  the  same 
year  the  colony  had  5,291  miles  of  telegraph 
lines  in  operation,  with  9,067  miles  of  wire. 
There  is  also  a  line  running  from  Adelaide  to 
Port  Darwin,  across  the  center  of  the  conti- 
nent, a  distance  of  2,000  miles,  in  connection 
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with  the  British  Australian  oahle,  forraiDg 
telegraphic  commnnioation  with  all  parts  of 
the  world.  This  line  was  constrocted  at  the 
expense  of  the  Soath  Australian  Government. 
In  1884  there  were  665  post-oflSces  in  the  colo- 
ny ;  and  daring  1883  there  passed  through  them 
12,679,142  letters  and  packets,  and  6,890,810 
newspapers. 

Tumuila* — The  ministry  of  Tasmania  is  com- 
posed as  follows :  Premier  and  Chief  Secretary, 
Adye  Douglas ;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Burgess ;  At^ 
torney-General,  J.  S.  Dodds ;  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Works,  N.  J.  Brown.  Sir  G.  0,  Strahan 
was  appointed  Governor,  Dec.  1,  1881. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  16,- 
778,000  acres.  The  estimated  population  on 
Dec.  81,  1884,  was  130,541.  During  1884 
there  were  4,578  hirths,  1,990  deaths,  and 
1,003  marriages.  The  immigrants  in  1884 
numbered  14,257;  emigrants,  12,524. 

The  total  revenue  in  1884  was  £549,262; 
expenditure,  £584,047 ;  estimated  revenue  for 
1886,  £582,825  ;  expenditure,  £586,756. 

The  total  exports  in  1884  were  valued  at 
£1,476,857,  made  up  of  the  following  items: 
Wool,  £458,567;  gold,  £132,010;  tin,  £301,- 
428;  timber  and  bark,  £187,586;  hops,  £35,- 
975;  fruits,  green  and  preserved,  £170,986. 
The  value  of  the  imports  was  £1,656,118. 
Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony,  4,403,888 
acres  have  been  sold  or  granted  to  settlers, 
while  1,778,977  acres  have  been  leased  as 
sheep-runs.  In  1885  there  were  425,845  acres 
under  cultivation.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley  ;  hops  are  also  largely 
grown,  and  great  quaDtities  of  fruit,  much  of 
which  is  preserved  and  exported. 

At  the  end  of  1884  there  were  215  miles  of 
railway  open  for  traffic,  and  159  miles  in  course 
of  construction.  In  the  same  year  there  waa 
1,813  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  operation. 

(tneenslaDd.  —  The  Governor,  Sir  Anthony 
Musgrave,  was  appointed  in  April,  1883.  The 
Executive  Council  of  seven  ministers  is  com- 
posed as  follows:  Premier  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Executive  Council,  Samuel  Walker  Grif- 
fith ;  Colonial  Treasurer,  James  Robert  Dick- 
son; Postmaster-General,  Thomas  Macdonald- 
Paterson ;  Attorney-General,  Arthur  Rutledge ; 
Secretary  for  Public  Works,  William  Miles; 
Secretary  for  Public  Instruction  and  Colonial 
Secretary,  Berkeley  B.  Moreton ;  Secretary  for 
Public  Lands,  Charles  B.  Dutton. 

The  law  making  education  compulsory  is  a 
dead  letter.  In  1884  there  were  558  schools 
of  all  grades,  employing  1,552  teachers,  and 
having  an  average  attendance  of  46,588  schol- 
ars. Education  cost  the  Government  £1,395,- 
082  in  1884.  At  the  census  of  1881,  29*44  per 
cent,  of  the  population  could  not  read  or  write. 

The  public  income  of  the  colony  in  1884-'86 
was  £2,720,656,  derived  chiefly  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources:  Customs,  £937,225 ;  land-rent, 
£258,909 ;  other  rents  and  sale  of  lands,  £328,- 
422;  from  railways,  £664,535;  posts  and  tele- 
graphs, £169,195.  The  public  expenditure  was 


£2,819,854,  the  chief  items  of  which  were: 
Interest  on  the  public  debt,  £782,185  ;  public 
instruction,  £187,257;  administration  of  pub- 
lic lands,  £282,755 ;  cost  of  working  railways, 
£408,236;  posts  and  telegraphs  department, 
£282,755.  The  total  expenditure  on  public 
works  was  £1,565,028.  The  estimated  reve- 
nue for  1885-86  is  £2,982,500;  the  estimated 
expenditure,  £3,006,214.  For  1886-'87  the 
revenue  is  estimated  at  £3,000,000,  and  the 
expenditure  at  £3,069,000.  The  public  debt 
of  the  colony  amonnted,  on  July  80,  1885,  to 
the  sum  of  £19^070,860. 

The  area  of  Queensland  is  estimated  at  668,- 
497  square  miles.  The  population  in  1881  was 
218,52&--125,a26  males  and  88,200  females. 
On  June  80,  1885,  the  estimated  popnlation 
was  818,606.  In  1884  there  were  36,883  im- 
migrants and  18,263  emigrants,  showing  a  net 
gain  of  18,620.  There  were  10,679  births, 
6,861  deaths,  and  2,661  marriages  in  1884. 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  1884  was  £4,- 
673,864,  the  chief  of  which  were  wool,  valu^ 
at  £1,889,504;  hides  and  skins,  £109,291; 
sugar,  £454,995.  The  value  of  imports  into 
the  colony  for  the  same  year  was  £6,881,976. 

In  1884,  816,113,920  acres  were  rented  for 
cattle-runs,  and  yielded  a  rental  of  £254,874; 
the  number  of  runs  was  9,542.  The  livestock 
in  1884  namberered  258,116  horses,  4,266,172 
cattle,  9,808,911  sheep,  and  51,796  pigs.  The 
total  area  under  cultivation  in  1884  was  199,- 
588  acres.  The  leading  grain-crop  is  maize. 
The  growth  of  sugar-cane  is  quite  successful, 
57,687  acres  being  under  this  crop  in  1884. 
There  was  a  sugar-crop  in  1886  of  over  50,000 
tons.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  helped  great- 
ly to  revive  languishing  trade  in  Queensland, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  colonies. 

The  gold  prodnct  of  1884  was  4,529,280 
ounces,  valued  at  £15,852,480. 

At  the  end  of  1884  there  were  1,207  miles  of 
railway  open  for  traffic,  and  746  miles  more  in 
course  of  construction.  The  railways  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  the  cost  of 
construction,  up  to  the  end  of  1884,  was  £8^- 
631,835.  The  rerenae  from  railways  during 
1884  was  £630,631,  and  the  expenditure  in 
working  them  £357,536. 

The  post-office  of  the  colony  in  1884  carried 
8,929,835  letters,  7,502,759  newspapers,  and 
807,177  packets. 

Tb^e  were,  at  the  end  of  1884,  6,979  mil«9 
of  telegraph  lines,  and  11,300  miles  of  wire. 
The  number  of  messages  sent  in  1884  was 
1,012,255.  The  receipts  were  £77,118^  and 
the  working  expenses  £8&,297. 

Tlw  miitla.— Under  the  defense  act  of  1885  m 
very  complete  system  of  territorial  militia  has 
been  organized  on  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Col. 
French,  who  formerly  served  in  the  North- 
west Provinces  of  Canada.  All  the  male  in- 
habitants capable  of  bearing  arms,  excepting- 
only  sons  of  widows,  may  be  called  out  in  fosr 
classes.  In  the  flrst  line  come  unmarried  nten 
and  widowers,  without  children,  between  the 
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flg«0  of  eighteen  and  thirty ;  in  the  second,  the 
same  classes  of  men  from  thirty  to  forty-live 
years  of  age ;  in  the  third,  married  men  and 
widowers  with  children,  hetween  eighteen  and 
forty-five  years  of  age;  in  the  foarth,  all  men 
between  forty-iive  and  sixty.  In  times  of 
peace  the  active  force  is  constitated  hy  volnn- 
tary  enlistment  for  three  years,  the  privates 
receiving  6«.  a  day.  The  volnnteer  force  more 
than  doubled  within  a  year  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  law.  A  military  school  for 
the  iDstraction  of  officers  has  been  established 
at  Brisbane. 

CMd  ]MMtf«ilH» — A  gold-field  near  the  head 
of  the  Etheridge  river  has  been  worked  for 
two  years,  and  new  discoveries  are  being  con- 
stantly made  in  that  region.  The  field  has  an 
estimated  area  of  9,760  sqaare  miles.  Many  of 
the  reefs  yield  from  I  to  6  ounces,  some  from* 
10  to  16,  and  one  from  10  to  26  ounces,  to  the 
ton  of  qaartz.  The  average  yield  in  1885  was 
8  oz.  10  dwts.  The  average  yield  of  the 
Queensland  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
ooontry.  The  Etheridge  field  has  not  been 
developed  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Charters 
Towers,  Gympie,  and  Ravenswood,  on  accouut 
of  the  lack  of  railroad  communication. 

Wcsten  iifltnUa. — ^The  administration  is  vest- 
ed in  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive 
Oouneil,  oonnsting  of  the  Oolonial  Secretary, 
tbe  Attorney-General,  the  Oolonial  Treasurer, 
the  Surveyor-Greneral,  and  the  Director  of 
Public  Works.  The  present  Governor  is  Sir 
Frederick  Napier  Broome,  who  was  appointed 
in  December,  1882. 

The  revenue  for  1884  was  £290,819,  and  the 
expenditure  £291,806.  The  revenue  for  1885 
was  estimated  at  £295,666,  and  the  expendi- 
tnre  at  £295,891.  The  total  public  debt  of  the 
colony  at  the  end  of  1885  was  £765,000. 

The  total  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is 
975,920  square  miles.  The  results  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1881  gave  a  total  population  of  29,708 — 
17,062  males  and  12,646  females.  In  1884 
there  were  1,094  births  and  717  deaths;  2,484 
immigrants  and  1,568  emigrants. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1884  was 
£621,167;  exports,  £405,698.  At  the  end  of 
1884  there  were  79  miles  of  railway  open  for 
traffic,  and  48  miles  under  construction.  There 
were  1,885  miles  of  telegrapli  line  in  the  colony 
in  1884;  there  is  also  a  line  450  miles  in  length 
in  course  of  construction  from  Geraldton  to 
Port  Cossack,  which  will  probably  be  united 
by  submarine  cable  with  the  telegraph  system 
of  the  world. 

Tie  Ktaibeitoy  CsMWddi — A  remarkably  rich 

ed-field  has  been  discovered  in  the  Eimber- 
district,  situate  in  the  northern  part  of 
Western  Australia.  The  diggers  who  went  to 
the  new  field  in  the  spring  of  1886,  brought 
back  nuggets  weighing  from  2^  to  19^  ounces. 
Some  of  them  obtained  as  much  as  30  ounces- 
in  a  single  day.  The  gold  is  as  pure  as  the 
best  products  of  the  Ballarat  or  Sandhurst 
fields.    Steamers  from  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and 
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New  Zealand  were  engaged  by  July  in  convey- 
ing gold-diggers  to  the  harbor  nearest  to  the 
diggings,  Cambridge  Gulf,  where  a  new  town 
h^  sprung  up.  The  climate  is  tropical,  and  so 
dry«that  miners  must  take  pack-horses  to  bring 
water.  The  adventurers  who  first  sought  the 
new  mines  were  all  provided  with  a  very  ex- 
pensive outfit,  but  all  were  rewarded  by  ob- 
taining a  satisfi&ctory  amount  of  metal  in  the 
few  weeks  that  their  supplies  lasted.  Old 
miners  predict  that  the  neld  will  prove  the 
richest,  and  much  the  most  extensive,  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  region  is  adapted  to  sheep-raising, 
but  not  without  water  conservation. 

Hew  Zealand* — ^The  present  Governor,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  Drummond  Jervois,  was  ap- 
pointed in  November,  1882.  The  list  of  min- 
isters is  as  follows:  Colonial  Treasurer,  Post- 
master-General, Commissioner  of  Telegraphs, 
and  Commissioner  of  Stamp  Duties;  Sir  Julius 
Vogel ;  Premier,  Attorney-General,  and  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  Robert  Stout;  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  Edward  Richardson;  Native 
Minister,  Minister  of  Defense,  and  Minister  of 
Lands,  John  Ballance  ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Jo- 
seph Augustus  Tole ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Pat- 
rick A.  Buckley ;  Minister  of  Mines  and  of  Ma- 
rine Department,  William  J.  M.  Lamach. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  composed  of  fifty-four  members 
nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  ninety -five 
members,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years. 
Four  are  aborigines,  elected  by  tbe  natives. 

The  colonial  troops  consist  of  a  voluntary 
force  of  8,177  men  of  all  ranks,  besides  a  per- 
manent armed  constabulary  force  of  450  officers 
and  men.  The  approaches  to  the  principal 
ports  of  the  colony  are  defended  by  batteries 
of  heavy  ordnance,  supplemented  by  torpedo- 
boats  and  submarine  mines. 

In  New  Zealand  there  were,  in  1884, 1,884 
schools  of  all  kinds,  employing  8,188  teachers, 
and  having  an  average  attendance  of  118,481 
scholars.  The  amount  expended  on  education 
in  1884-'85  was  £416,127.  Education  is  ob- 
ligatory, and  in  the  public  primary  schools  free 
and  secular. 

The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at 
66,779,092  acres.  Up  to  the  end  of  1884  17,- 
692,511  acres  had  been  alienated.  The  popu- 
lation on  June  SO,  1885,  was,  including  Maoris, 
616,229.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1884 
was  8,800;  births,  19,846;  and  deaths,  5,740. 
The  net  immigration  in  1884  was  9,821.  The 
population  of  New  Zealand  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Australa- 
sian colonies. 

The  chief  source  of  the  ordinary  revenue  is 
from  customs,  £1,411,102  in  1884-'85 ;  receipts 
from  railways,  £1,050,742  ;  stamps,  £510,018; 
property-tax,  £146,879;  telegraphs,  £95,787; 
and  excise  on  beer,  £55,714.  The  territorial 
revenue  includes  receipts  from  sales  of  crown 
lands,  from  depasturing  licenses  and  assess- 
ments, and  also  from  mining  licenses,  and  the 
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duty  on  gold  obtained  in  the  colony.  The  total 
revenne  in  1884-'85  was  £8,780,468.  The 
chief  items  of  ezpenditare  were  for  public  debt, 
£1,670,988;  public  works,  £714,846;  educa- 
tion, £884,196;  posts,  £266,160;  defense,  £182,- 
686.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1886-^86 
amounts  to  £4,110,000,  and  expenditures  to 
£4,070,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £42,000.  The 
total  amount  expended  on  railways,  construc- 
tion of  roads,  immigration,  and  public  works 
of  all  kinds,  from  1870  to  1886,  was  £21,800,- 
884.  In  March,  1886,  the  total  public  debt 
was  £88,691,022.  A  new  loan  of  £1,600,000 
for  railroads  was  issued  in  1886. 

The  total  imports  for  1884  were  £7,668,888, 
64  per  cent,  of  which  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  exports  were  valued  at  £7,091,- 
667,  of  which  78  per  cent,  went  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  leading  imports  in  1884  were :  Iron 
and  steel  goods,  £1,216,467;  apparel  of  all 
kinds  and  materials,  £1,819,678 ;  sugar,  £706,- 
684 ;  wines,  beer,  and  spirits,  £886,404 ;  tea, 
£180,801.  The  leading  exports  in  1884  were : 
Wool^  81,189,028  pounds,  valued  in  New  Zea- 
land at  £8,267,627 ;  grain  and  pulse  and  flour, 
£801,271 ;  gold,  £988,968 ;  kauri-gum,  £842,- 
161;  frozen  meat,  £846,090;  tallow,  £284,- 
829 ;  timber,  £162,819 ;  sheep  and  rabbit  skins, 
£161,692;  live-stock,  £71,174;  butter  and 
cheese,  £91,667;  preserved  meats,  £69,224. 

In  1884,  862  vessels,  of  629,188  tons,  were 
entered  at  the  ports  of  New  Zealand,  and  872, 
of  684,242  tons,  cleared.  All  but  68  vessels  of 
the  former  and  69  of  the  latter  belonged  to 
Britain  and  her  colonies. 

In  1881  the  number  of  occupied  holdings 
was  80,882,  comprising  10,809,170  acres  of 
freehold  and  4,827,727  acres  of  leasehold 
property.  The  total  acreage  under  crops  in 
1886  was  6,660,899,  of  which  664,640  were 
under  grain ;  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage 
is  under  grass.  In  1886  the  total  production 
of  wheat  was  6,866,777  bushels,  and  of  oats 
12,860,449  bushels.  The  bulk  of  the  gold- 
mining  is  on  government  land,  and  in  1884  the 
gold  export  amounted  to  246,898  ounces, 
valued  at  988,968.  The  total  value  of  the 
gold  exported  from  the  colony  up  to  March  81, 
1886,  was  £41,684,607. 

On  Dec.  81,  1884,  there  were  1,670  miles 
of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  New  Zealand. 
For  the  year  ending  March  81,  1886,  the  sur- 
plus receipts  were  £866,686.  The  totaJ  ex- 
penditure on  construction  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment lines  to  March  81, 1886,  had  amounted  to 
£12,721,036.  When  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
jected systems  of  railways  are  completed,  they 
will  have  cost,  with  their  equipments,  about 
£16,000,000.  The  colony  had,  on  Jan.  1, 
1886,  10,474  miles  of  telegraph  wire  in  opera- 
tion. The  total  number  of  telegrams  dis- 
patched in  1884  was  1,664,806,  for  which 
£80,626  were  received.  The  post-office  in 
1884  transmitted  86,267,846  letters  and  14,- 
098,742  newspapers. 

The  MMslkk — The  Premier  at  the  opening  of 


Parliament  stated  that  the  relations  with  the 
natives  were  never  better,  and  that  large 
blocks  of  land  were  being  transferred  to  Euro- 
peans. In  July  a  serious  disturbance  occurred 
near  Hawera,  when  600  Maori  men  and 
women  made  an  incursion  into  lands  belong- 
ing to  Englishmen,  and  began  plowing  and 
erecting  buildings.  The  Maoris  were  dispersed 
by  the  police,  who  arrested  several  chiefs,  and 
an  order  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Te  Whiti, 
the  champion  of  native  rights,  as  the  instiga^ 
tor  of  the  trouble.  Te  Whiti,  Tito  Kowaro, 
and  other  chiefs  who  were  arrested,  were 
detained  in  jail  till  October,  and  then  sentenced 
to  fines  and  short  terms  of  imprisonment. 

fateuk  Eraplioii. — An  eruption  of  Mount  T&- 
rawera,  on  the  east  side  of  Tarawera  Lake,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  North  Island,  which 

'occurred  in  the  beginning  of  June,  disturbed 
the  surface  of  the  country  for  many  miles 
around.  Whole  villages  were  buried  nnder 
the  falling  matter,  consisting  of  stones,  ashes, 
and  boiling  mud.  The  eruption  was  accom- 
panied by  violent  earthquakes.  The  Tarawera 
volcano,  which  first  burst  into  activity  on  the 
morning  of  June  11,  subsided  gradually  and 
became  entirely  quiet ;  but  several  active  cra- 
ters were  formed  on  Mount  Botomahana,  and 
the  pink  and  white  terraces  near  that  mount- 
ain, which  had  been  the  chief  beauty  of  that 
picturesque  region,  disappeared.  The  disturb- 
ances extended  over  sixty  square  miles.  Hun- 
dreds of  geysers,  in  addition  to  those  previ- 
ously existing,  broke  out  into  intermittent 
activity.  The  township  of  Wairoa  was  buried 
in  mud,  several  Maori  settlements  were  de- 
stroyed, and  over  100  persons  known  to  be 
killed,  among  them  six  Europeans.  The  scene 
of  the  disturbance  was  the  Hot  Lakes  district, 
40  miles  inland  from  the  Bay  of  Plenty  on  the 
east  coast.  This  district  has  been  a  resort  for 
tourists  on  account  of  its  boiling  fountains, 
terraces  of  glistening  silica,  and  other  natural 
beauties,  and  for  invalids  on  account  of  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  hot  baths.  It  was 
feared  that  the  fine  volcanic  dust  that  covered 
the  face  of  the  country  over  a  large  part  of 
the  province  of  Auckland  had  ruined  the  past- 
ures ;  but  after  the  rain  had  washed  the  dust 
into  the  soil  it  was  found  that  vegetation  was 
quickened.  Experiments  established  the  fact 
tnat  plants  would  germinate  and  grow  vigor- 
ously in  the  pure  dust. 

AVSnUA-HIJlVGART,  a  dual  monarchy  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  composed  of  the  Federal  Empire 
of  Austria  or  Cisleithania  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Hungary  or  Transleithania.  The  two  monarch- 
ies are  united  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
and  in  a  common  military  and  naval  system 
and  a  common  diplomacy.  There  is  a  ministry 
for  common  affairs,  which  are  subject  to  legis- 
lative control  and  action  through  delegations 

.from  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  two  king- 
doms. The  delegation  from  each  Parliament 
consists  of  60  members,  and  when  any  members 
are  from  any  cause  absent  from  one,  a  like  nam- 
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ber  is  eliminated  bj  lot  from  the  other.  All 
measares  are  presented  for  action  to  each 
delegation  separately;  and  if  their  decisions 
diverge,  they  meet  to  vote  jointly,  bat  without 
discussion.  Franz  Josef  I  suoceeaed  his  uncle, 
Ferdinand  I,  as  Emperor  of  Austria,  upon  the 
abdication  of  the  latter,  Dec.  2, 1848 ;  and  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Hangarian  Constitution, 
Jime  B,  18i87,  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary. 
The  heir-apparent  is  the  Archduke  Rudolph, 
bom  in  1858,  only  son  of  the  Emperor.  The 
lOniater  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial 
House  for  the  whole  Empire  is  Coant  G.  Eai- 
noky  de  E^rOspatak,  appointed  Nov.  21,  1881 ; 
the  Minister  of  War,  Lieut.  Field-Marshal  Count 
Bjlandt-Rheydt,  appointed  June  21, 1876 ;  the 
Mmister  of  finance,  Benjamin  de  Kailay,  ap- 
pointed June  4,  1882. 

iKA  aiii  FifidatlM.— The  total  area  of  the 
Anstro-Hungarian  monarchy  is  240,942  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1880  was  87,885,226. 
The  population  of  Austria,  with  an  area  of 
115,908  square  miles,  was  22,144,244,  or  191 
per  square  mile;  that  of  Hungary,  125,089 
sqosre  miles  in  extent,  15,642,102,  or  185  per 
sqaare  mile.  The  increase  in  eleven  years  in 
Aastria  was  8*5  per  cent ;  in  Hungary.  1*24. 
In  the  Oisleithan  Kingdom  there  were  10,819,- 
7S7  males  and  11,824,607  females ;  in  Hungary, 
7,702,810  males  and  7,989,192  females. 

The  number  of  births  in  Austria  in  1884  was 
878,321;  of  deaths,  666,528;  of  marriages, 
179,171 ;  surplus  ofbirths  over  deaths,  211,798. 
In  1885  there  were  only  860,668  births,  and 
176,288  marriages,  while  the  number  of  deaths 
was  689,498.  In  Hungary  the  births  in  1888 
numbered  730.984;  the  deaths,  526,991;  the 
marriages,  167,609;  surplus  of  births  over 
deaths,  203,948. 

The  Empire  of  Anstria  embraces  witliin  its 
borders  no  less  than  17  different  principalities : 
The  Archduchy  of  Austria  below  the  Enns; 
the  Archduchy  of  Anstria  above  the  Enns; 
Daehy  of  Salsburg;  Duchy  of  Styria;  Duchy 
ofOarinthia:  Dochy  of  Carniola;  city  of  Tri- 
este and  its  domain ;  Margraviate  of  G5rz  and 
Gradisca;  Margraviate  of  Istria;  Margraviate 
of  Tyrol;  Dependency  of  Vorarlberg;  Kingdom 
of  Bohemia ;  Margraviate  of  Moravia ;  Duchy 
of  Silesia;  Kingdom  of  Galicia;  Kingdom  of 
Dalmatia;  Duchy  of  Bukowina.  Among  all 
these  kio^oms,  duchies,  margraviates,  and 
principalities,  but  two  are  inhabited  exclusively 
by  one  nationality,  viz.,  Upper  Austria  and  Salz- 
burg, which  are  peopled  by  Germans.  The 
numbers  speaking  the  various  languages  were 
in  1880  as  follow :  German,  8,006,176;  Bohe- 
mian, Moravian,  and  Slovak,  5,188,596 ;  Polish, 
8,288,534;  Ruthenian,  2,792,677;  Slovene,  1,- 
140,608 ;  Servian  and  Croatian,  568,871,  Latin, 
668,653;  Roumanian,  190,799;  Magyar,  9,887. 

In  Transleithania  the  division  was  as  follows : 
Magyar,  6,206,872;  Roumanian,  2,825,888; 
Servian  snd  Croatian,  2,825,747;  German,  1,- 
882,871 ;  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and  Slovak, 
1,799,668;  Ruthenian,  345,187;  Wendi,  88,150; 


gypsies,  79«898;  Armenian,  8,528;  other  na- 
tive languages,  88,668 ;  foreign  languages,  56,- 
892;  infants,  499,898. 

The  population  of  the  cities  with  over  75,000 
inhabitants  in  Austria-  Hungary  was,  in  1880, 
as  follows:  Vienna,  including  suburbs,  1,108,- 
857;  Buda-Pesth,  860,551;  Prague,  162,828; 
Trieste,  144,844;  Lemberg,  109,746;  Grfttz, 
97,791 ;  Brttnn,  82,660. 

iSdocatlMt — There  are  eight  universities  in 
Austria,  with  796  teachers  and  12,952  students 
in  1885.  The  number  of  technical  high-schools 
in  1888  was  six,  with  887  teachers  and  2,578 
students;  there  were  11  special  high-schools, 
with  215  teachers  and 2,671  students;  49  theo- 
logical school's,  with  245  teachers  and  1,740 
students;  166  gymnasia,  with  8,270  teachers 
and  51,898  pupils;  80  Realschalen,  with  1,419 
teachers  ana  15,286  pupils;  70 normal  schools, 
with  978  teachers  and  8,792  pupils;  1,212 
special  institutes,  public  and  private,  with  6,075 
teachers  and  84,816  pupils;  15,944  public  ele- 
mentary schools,  with  52,814  teachers  and 
2,557,749  pupils;  and  1,127  private  elementary 
schools,  with  85,166  pupils.  Of  the  children 
of  school  age  in  1888,  84'9  per  cent,  were  at- 
tending school.  German  was  spoken  in  6,783 
of  the  public  elementary  schools;  in  4,018, 
Czech ;  m  8,777,  other  Slav  languages ;  in  868, 
Italian;  in  58,  Roumanian;  in  8,  Magyar;  in 
492,  more  than  one  language.  In  Hungary,  88*8 
per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  were  in 
school  in  1888.  In  the  two  Hungarian  univer- 
sities in  1885  there  were  211  teachers  and  4,181 
students.  There  were  18  law-schools,  with 
798  students;  56  theological  schools,  with 
1,946  students;  168  gymnasia,  with  88,106 
scholars ;  83  Realschulen,  with  6,081  scholars ; 
78  normal  schools,  with  4,008  scholars;  and 
110  special  institutes,  including  music-schools, 
with  6,899  scholars.  The  number  of  elementa- 
ry schools  in  1882  was  15,998,  the  number  of 
teachers  22,896,  the  number  of  pupils  1,804,788. 
There  were  besides  867,094  scholars  in  schools 
of  a  higher  grade.  In  7,988  of  the  elementary 
schools  the  language  is  Magyar;  in  4,801,  other 
languages;  in  2,766,  more  than  one  language. 
Dr.  Gautsch,  the  new  Minister  of  Education  in 
Austria,  has  instituted  reforms  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  universities  which  will  give  the  first 
place  in  the  examinations  to  practical  studies, 
and  relegate  abstract  philosophy  to  a  subordi- 
nate rank.  The  study  of  constitutional  law  is 
to  be  made  in  the  legal  course. 

C^Haerce  aid  ladulry,— The  Austro  -  Hunga* 
rian  Customs  Union  embraces  all  the  lands  o/the 
two  monarchies  except  the  province  of  Dalma- 
tia, with  its  two  free  ports,  Trieste  and  Finme. 
The  total  value  of  imports  in  1884  was  612,900,- 
000  florins,  against  624,890,839  florins  in  1883 ; 
the  value  of  exports  708,700,000  florins,  against 
749,920,513  florins.  The  exports  over  the  Ger- 
man frontier  in  1883  amounted  to  457,410,860 
florins;  those  by  way  of  Trieste  to  97,424,- 
420 ;  those  over  the  Italian  frontier  to  56,160,- 
410;   over  the  Roumanian  frontier,  48,757,- 
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060;  through  other  seaports  hesides  Trieste, 
88,855,880 ;  across  the  frontier  of  Russia,  28,- 
818,910;  of  Servia,  17,229,920;  of  Switzerland, 
6,992,790;  of  Turkey,  262,280;  of  Montene- 
gro, 8,440  florins.  The  leading  classes  of  arti- 
cles exported  in  1888  were  as  follow : 

Oereals 120,778,700 

Textile  manaliftctares  and  materiAls 111,088,700 

Animals  and  animal  produoe 97,08S,U60 

Wood,  coal,  and  txaf. n,950.020 

suffar.rrr?. 70,173,950 

Hardware S'lUlS 

Ola^aware  and  crockery 27,978,020 

Beyeraffes 2«.2a5L640 

ymits  and  vegetables ^TOtJ 

Leather  and  leather  mannfkctnxee 21,212,410 

Woodenwaro ^^'*^'JS 

Iron  and  manoflMStorea  of  iron 11,757,990 

The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  exported  in 
1883  was  4,154,080  florins. 

The  value  of  Austrian  manufactured  prod- 
ucts in  1880  was  estimated  at  $500,000,000. 
The  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  min- 
eral products  in  1884  were  as  follow : 


PRODUCTS. 

Tooa. 

IloriBi. 

Bait     

157,848 
10,258,577 

7,721 
580,551 

9^7 
109,808 

22,280.240 

Ooal 

40,859,486 

Bllver-ore 

8,020,865  ' 

Iron-ore 

2,617,558 

Lead-ore 

1.071,266 

Other  minerals 

2,885,407 

Total 

11,U8»552 

72,140,082 

The  value  of  pig-iron  produced  in  Austrian 
furnaces  in  1884  was  28,728,730  florins;  the 
total  value  of  all  metals  produced,  81,738,183 
florins.  The  production  of  pig-iron  in  Austria- 
Hungary  increased  hj  rapia  stages  from  ahout 
400,000  tons  in  1879  to  780,000  tons  in  1884, 
but,  owing  to  over-sapply,  fell  off  to  760,000 
tons  in  1885.  The  iron-masters  hoped  in  the 
new  ten  years*  treaty  to  secure  an  advance  of 
50  per  cent,  in  the  iron  duties,  which  would 
cause  the  already  greatly  reduced  importations 
to  cease  altogether. 

AgrieiltVAi — ^The  productive  area  in  Austria 
proper  in  1888  was  66,697,000  acres,  divided 
as  follows :  Arable,  25,700,000  acres ;  meadow, 
7,476,000 ;  vineyards,  521,000 ;  forests,  28,000,- 
000.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  population 
depend  on  agriculture.  The  number  of  land- 
owners paying  1,000  florins  of  land  tax  and 
above  in  a  single  district  increased  from  1,110 
to  1,188  between  1880  and  1888. 

Of  the  totfd  cultivable  area  of  Hungary,  52,- 
800,000  acres  were  in  1888  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, grass,  and  pasture,  1,062,500  to  vine- 
yards, and  the  remainder  to  woods  and  forests. 
The  number  of  properties  exceeding  14,200 
acres  was  281  ;  between  1,420  and  14,200 
acres,  4,695 ;  between  285  and  1,420  acres,  18,- 
748;  between  42  and  285  acres,  .118,981 ;  be- 
tween 7  and  42  acres,  2,848,610. 

BaUrMdSt — There  were,  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  in 
the  Oisleithan  monarchy,  2,177  miles  of  state 


railroads,  929  miles  of  companies*  Imes  oper* 
ated  by  the  Government,  52  miles  of  Govern- 
ment lines  worked  by  companies,  and  6,081 
miles  owned  and  worked  by  companies ;  total, 
8,189  miles.  -  In  the  Hungarian  monarchy  the 
state  operated  4,452  miles  of  its  own  and  1,209 
miles  of  companies'  lines,  and  companies,  62 
miles  belonging  to  the  state,  and  7,888  miles 
of  their  own  lines.  There  were  560  miles  of 
new  roads  constructed  during  1884  by  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  which  sets  apart  12,885,000 
florins  in  the  budget  of  1885-^86  for  the  baild- 
ing  of  additional  railroads  during  the  year.  In 
Hungary  the  Government  has  diminished  the 
rate  of  contraction  for  the  present,  in  order  to 
avoid  budget  deficiencies. 

Tskgraphs. — ^The  length  of  telegraph  lines  hi 
Austria  in  1884  was  28,680  miles,  of  wires 
61,810  miles;  the  number  of  messages  trans- 
mitted, 6,688,056.  The  receipts  in  1888  were 
4,058,860  florins;  expenditurea,  8,646,400. 

In  Hungary  there  were  10,082  miles  of 
lines,  and  86,755  miles  of  line  in  1884;  num- 
ber of  messages,  8,487,888 ;  receipts  in  1888, 
1,766,250  florins;  expenditures,  1,769,850 
florins. 

In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  there  were  1,780 
miles  in  1884;  messages  in  1888,  296,962. 

NaTtgiliM. — The  merchant  marine  in  1885 
consisted  of  62  steamers  in  the  foreign  trade, 
tonnage,  67,412 ;  76  coasting  steamers,  tonnage, 
18,506  ;  and  9,068  sail- vessels  of  all  kinds,  ton- 
nage, 248,640.  The  fleet  of  the  subsidized  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Lloyd  line  of  steamers,  trading 
between  Trieste  and  the  East  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  comprises  84  vessels,  of  69,818  tons. 

There  were  62,046  vessels,  of  7,657,817  tons, 
entered,  and  61,970  vessels,  of  7,641,814  tons, 
cleared  at  Austro-Hungarian  ports  in  1888.  Of 
the  total  tonnage,  87  per  cent,  was  Austrian. 

Hie  PMt-Oflke. — The  Austrian  post-ofBce  in 
1888  forwarded  885,688,500  letters  and  post- 
cards, 47,986,400  circulars  and  patterns,  81,- 
802,600  newspapers,  and  83,927,000  parcels 
The  receipts  were  20,020,780  florins ;  expendi- 
tures, 16,478,730  florins. 

The  Hungarian  post- office  forwarded  104,- 
601,260  letters  and  post-cards,  14,182,086  cir- 
culars and  patterns,  48,118,002  newspapers, 
and  10,576,580  parcels.  Receipts,  7,908,400; 
expenditures,  6.051,860  florins. 

Ike  Amy. — Military  service  is  universal  and 
obligatory.  The  term  of  service  is  three  years 
with  the  colors,  seven  in  the  reserve,  and  two 
in  the  Landwehr.  The  empire  is  divided  into 
102  recruiting  districts,  each  furnishing  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  form 
a  separate  district,  and  raise  the  regiment  of 
Tyrolean  Jftgers.  The  Austrian  military  sys- 
tem has  been  introduced  in  the  occupied  prov- 
inces, which  are  organized  in  four  recruiting 
districts  separate  from  the  others.  The  Adri- 
atic coast  provinces  are  also  separately  or- 
ganized, and  furnish  the  naval  recniits.  The 
strength  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  in  1886 
was  as  follows: 
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The  active  army  and  the  reBerves  are  common 
aod  are  nnder  the  oontrol  of  the  Anstro-Hunga- 
rian  llinister  of  War.  The  Austrian  Landwebr 
and  the  Honved  are  separate  organizations,  con- 
trolled by  the  Ministers  of  National  Defense  in 
the  two  monarchies ;  hnt  all  orders  relating  to 
the  concentration  of  troops  mast  proceed  from 
the  Emperor-King. 

The  Grovernment  is  providiog  the  Anstro- 
Hungarian  army  with  the  new  Mannlycher  re- 
peatin^-rifle,  with  which  several  corps  are  be- 
ing armed.  There  have  600,000  of  them  been 
oraered,  to  be  delivered  Id  ^ve  years,  at  a  cost 
of  85  florins  apiece. 

Hm  Havy. — ^The  Anstro-Hnngarian  navy  in 
1885  consisted  of  10  iron-dads,  2  frigat^  6 
oorvettes,  6  torpedo-vessels,  14  ooast-gaards, 
6  transports,  2  monitors,  and  18  torpedo-boats. 
The  most  powerful  vessel  was  the  TegetthofF, 
with  14-inch  armor,  six  27-ton  gnns,  and  6,600 
horse-power.  Two  formidable  armored  ves- 
sels were  under  construction.  Of  these,  the 
Eronprinz  Erzherzog  Rudolf  a  barbette  tur- 
ret-ship, is  intended  to  have  12- inch  steel- 
plates  and  a  speed  of  16  to  17  knots.  The 
other  will  be  a  barbette  belted  ship  with  9-inch 
irmor. 

BaaMCSi — ^The  estimated  expenditure  for  the 
whole  empire  in  1844  was  118,806,910  florins ; 
for  1886, 1 19,453,510  florins.  The  budget  esti- 
mates for  1886  make  the  total  revenue  119,724,- 
748  florins,  of  which  26,914,132  florins  come 
from  the  surplus  from  customs,  90,643,089 
from  the  contributions  by  the  two  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  the  remainder  from  the  ministries. 
The  expenditures  are  set  down  in  the  budget 
as  foUowB,  in  florins : 
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The  debt  of  the  empire  stood  at  the  end  of 
June,  1885,  as  follows: 


DESORlFnON  OF  DEBT. 
General  debt :  FioriM. 

Consolidated  debt 2,686,124,597 

Floatingdebt 99,875,^55 

Oapitalteed  annoidea 18,917,198 

Aoatrlan  apedal  debt : 

Consolidated  debt 649,667,252 

FkMitlngdebt 1.487.787. 

Land-redemption  loans 188,788,626 

Total 8,486,010,76ft 

The  main  burden  of  the  general  debt,  oon* 
tracted  before  1868,  falls  upon  Austria,  the 
Hungarian  share  amounting  to  only  about  80,- 
000,000  tlorins  per  annum.  The  Austrian  debt, 
with  the  share  of  Hungary  deducted,  but  with 
the  addition  of  858,000,000  florins  of  paper 
money,  amounts  to  about  8,250,000,000  florins. 
Hungary  owes,  besides  the  common  debt,  only 
127,158,000  florins. 

The  OccopM  PrtvliiMS.— The  area  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  with  the  Sa^jak  of  Nori- 
Bazar,  Turkish  provinces  placed  under  Austro- 
Hungarian  administration  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  is  24,247  square  miles;  the  population, 
1,504,091.  Of  the  population,  492,710  are  Mo- 
hammedans, showing  an  increase  of  44,000 
since  1879 ;  671,250  are  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
faith  ;  265,788  Roman  Catholics;  5,805  Jews, 
and  the  remainder  of  other  faiths. 
'  The  cost  of  administration  is  estimated  for 
1886  at  8,458,585  florins ;  the  cost  of  the  army 
of  occupation  at  6,835,900  florins. 

The  Austrian  administration  has  wrought 
many  improvements  in  the  material  condition 
of  the  country.  Roads  have  been  built,  and 
railroads  in  the  chief  lines  of  communication ; 
a  system  of  Jurisprudence  has  been  introduced, 
9nd  tiie  legal  equality  of  the  different  confes- 
sions established;  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  land  has  been  increased ;  yet  the  Imperial 
Government  has  totally  failed  to  win  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people.  At  first,  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  provinces  were  favored,  and 
the  propagandist  designs  of  the  Austrian  priest- 
hood promoted  by  the  oflicials.  This  error  was 
corrected,  but  the  Moslem  begs  or  landlords 
were  then  taken  into  favor.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  agrarian  question,  which  un- 
der Turkish  rule  constituted  the  chief  difficulty. 
The  landlords  still  obtained  their  third  part  of 
the  produce,  which  was  collected  through  the 
Government  officers  in  a  less  capricious  and 
oppressive  way  than  formerly,  but  more  thor- 
oughly. The  tithes  due  to  the  Government 
were  still  collected,  and  in  addition  there  were 
new  imposts  and  monopolies,  so  that  the  taxes 
were  heavier  than  under  the  Turkish  regime, 

A  railroad  from  Doboj  to  Siminhan,  67  kilo- 
metres, was  opened  on  April  28.  It  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  line  starting  at  Brod,  on  the 
Hungarian  frontier,  and  will  be  continued  to 
Ser^evo,  meeting  the  line  which  will  go  to  the 
sea,  the  Mostar-Metkovic  section  of  which  was 
completed  in  1886. 

Hie  Easten  (tnes^Mc^The  revolution  in  ^1- 
garia  and  the  enforced  abdication  of  Prince  Al- 
exander Battenberg  provoked  in  Austria-  Hun* 
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garj  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment  against 
Prinoe  Bismarck  and  of  distrust  of  the  vaiae  of 
the  Aastro  •  German  alliance.  The  German 
OhanoeUor  through  his  press  organs  acknowl- 
edged that  his  action  was  influenced  by  a  fear 
,of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance,  though  the  ad- 
mission was  construed  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents as  a  ruie  to  secure  the  voting  of  a  mili- 
tary budget  for  the  next  septennial  period. 
The  Austrian  and  German  diplomacy  acted  in 
concert  during  the  crisis,  but  even  though  they 
restrained  Russia  from  intervening  actively  in 
Bulgaria,  and  extracted  from  her  a  promise  to 
continue  to  respect  the  independence  of  that 
principality,  the  events  there  were  regarded  in 
Austria-Hungary  as  a  decided  Russian  victory, 
and  one  that  affected  the  vital  interests  and  se- 
curity of  tho  dual  monarchy.  These  feelings 
found  expression  in  interpellations  in  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament  in  September.  In  Hungary 
the  creation  of  independent  states  in  the  Bal- 
kan region  that  will  serve  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  expansion  of  Russia  is  considered  a  neces- 
sity for  the  continued  existence  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  With  the  Muscovite  seated 
in  Constantinople  it  is  feared  that  the  Slav  peo- 
ides  will  gravitate  to  Russia,  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  federation  of  states  will  dissolve, 
and  that,  while  German  Austria  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  German  Empire,  Hungary,  like 
Roumania,  will  be  ingulfed  in  the  Slavic  flood, 
and  her  national  existence  eventually  obliter- 
ated. The  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina was  at  first  unpopular  in  Hungary,  be- 
cause the  acquisition  of  those  provinces  would 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  Slav  element  within 
the  empire,  but  it  was  afterward  accepted  as  a 
benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  check  to  the  Pan- 
Slavic  movement.  The  scheme  of  a  parallel 
march  of  Austria-Hungary  to  Salonica,  and  a 
delimitation  of  Russian  and  Austrian  spheres 
of  interests  in  the  Balkans,  would  not,  in  the 
view  of  Hungarian  statesmen,  avert  the  dangers 
that  would  probably  rise  from  the  Russian  ad- 
vance to  Stamboul. 

The  Cutow  Tntty. — The  customs  union  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  empire,  established 
at  the  time  of  the  division  in  1867,  is  renewa- 
ble every  ten  years.  The  year  1886  was  taken 
up  with  negotiations  for  the  arrangement  of 
duties,  subsidies,  etc.,  for  the  new  period  be- 
ginning with  1887.  The  Austrian  and  Hun- 
farian  ministers  began  their  conferences  on 
an.  5.  They  decided  to  fix  the  duties  on 
grain  at  the  same  figure  as  in  Germany,  and 
arrived  at  an  agreement  on  all  points  except  in 
regard  to  the  duties  on  petroleum,  molasses, 
and  woolen  yams.  Negotiations  were  inter- 
rupted on  account  of  a  disagreement  on  the  pe- 
troleum and  sugar  duties,  but  finally  the  Oabi- 
nets  came  to  an  accord.  The  Hungarian  oil- 
refineries,  the  largest  of  which  are  situated  in 
Fiume,  down  to  the  middle  of  1885.  used  crude 
Ai§erican  petroleum,  which,  was  taxed  2  fior- 
ins  under  the  general  tariff  of  1882.  Since 
then,  Russian  refined  oil  with  an  admixture  of 


crude  has  been  brought  in  as  crude  oil,  and  the 
duty  reduced  by  the  Hungarian  premium  on 
refining  to  only  1*10  fiorin  per  100  kilos.  Tho 
two  Cabinets  agreed  to  increase  the  duty  on 
Russian  raw  petroleum  about  80  per  cent,  and 
that  on  American  half- refined  petroleum  16  per 
cent.  The  proposed  new  petroleum  duties 
caused  a  Cabinet  crisis  to  suddenly  arise  in 
Austria.  The  Austrians  desired  to  have  tlie 
abuses  in  the  petroleum  industry  corrected,  not 
only  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue 
and  to  cheapen  an  article  of  necessity,  but  to 
relieve  the  newly  developed  oil- wells  of  Galicia 
from  unfair  competition.  The  borings  in  Ga- 
licia are  900  feet  in  depth,  while  those  in  the 
Caucasus  seldom  exceed  60  feet.  Moreover, 
the  Russian  oil  yields  80  per  cent,  of  kerosene, 
and  the  Galician  but  60  or  60  per  cent.  With 
these  differences  in  cost  and  quality,  the  Ga- 
licians  have  to  pay  6  fiorins  duty  when  it 
leaves  their  refineries,  even  if  the  full  rates  of 
6  florins  for  semi-refined  and  10  fiorina  for  re- 
fined petroleum  were  paid  by  the  importers. 
The  Poles,  German  liberals,  Left  Center,  and 
Clerical  Conservatives  united  against  the  com- 
promise, which  left  the  way  still  open  to  adul- 
teration and  fraud.  The  Minister  of  Finance, 
Dunajevski,  declared  it  to  be  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish adulterated  petroleum  by  chemical 
tests.  He  and  Count  Taaffe  threatened  to  re- 
sign if  the  Government  were  defeated.  The 
Czech  party  also  determined  to  abandon  the 
ministry.  The  Hungarians  took  the  ground 
that  the  petroleum  duties  were  part  of  a  treaty 
in  which  concessions  were  made  on  both  sides. 
The  animosity  excited  by  this  question  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  empire  was  aggravated  by 
incidents  that  occurred  in  Pesth  at  this  time, 
the  latter  part  of  May.  Some  (German  ofiScers, 
among  them  Gen.  Janski,  the  commandant  at 
the  Hungarian  capital,  placed  wreaths  on  the 
monument  of  G^n.  Hentzi,  who  fell  in  defend-* 
ing  Buda  against  the  Hungarian  revolutionists 
in  1 849.  For  this  a  U  ungarian  mob  broke  Gen. 
Janski^s  windows.  The  offending  general  was 
recalled  after  the  Hungarian  Cabinet  had  threat- 
ened to  resign.  Street  demonstrations  in  Pesth 
were  put  down  by  the  police,  who  killed  one 
man.  The  dis^turbances  were  renewed  on  June 
9,  and  the  military  were  called  upou  to  pre- 
serve-order. When  large  crowds  collected 
again  on  the  10th  the  troops  surrounded  them, 
arrested  over  700,  and  imprisoned  the  leaders. 
The  excitement  was  revived  in  July  when  the 
successor  of  Gen.  Janski,  Gen.  von  Edelsheim, 
who  had  made  himself  acceptable  to  the  Mag- 
yars, was  placed  on  the  pension  list,  and  Gen. 
Janski  was  at  the  same  time  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  division.  The  patriotic  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  Magyars  were  appeased  by  a  let- 
ter from  the  Emperor- King  to  Premier  Tisza. 
The  amendment  of  Dr.  SQss,  a  German  Lib- 
eral, who  proposed  that  crude  petroleum  should 
be  taxed  nearly  as  high  as  refined,  which  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber,  following  the  Polish 
Club,  had  adopted  in  the  several  caucuses,  was 
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abandoned  at  the  last  moment  by  the  Poles, 
who  by  the  fall  of  the  ministry  would  lose  their 
dominant  position.  An  amendment,  proceed- 
ing  from  the  Poles,  was  voted  instead,  which 
neoessitated  the  reopening  of  negotiations  be- 
tweeu  the  Austrian  and  UuDgarian  Oabinets. 
In  Anstria  the  mode  of  collecting  the  sugar 
duty  gave  the  opportunity  for  analogons  frauds. 
The  tax  was  paid  on  the  raw  sugar  as  it  entered 
the  refinery.  The  manufacturers,  by  adultera- 
tion or  other  means,  persuaded  the  excise  offi- 
oers  that  their  raw  sugar  contained  a  smaller 
pefieentage  of  sugar  than  was  the  case,  and 
managed  to  get  the  export  bounty  on  as  mach 
as  they  paid  the  tax  on,  and  to  escape  paying 
excise  duty  on  all  that  they  sold  in  the  home 
market.  This  evil  was  corrected  by  imposing 
the  doty  on  the  mannfactored  prodact,  at  10 
florins  per  100  kilos.  A  tax  of  1  florin  50 
kreuzers  was  placed  on  liquid  sugar. 

The  customs  tariffs  agreed  on  are  of  a  highly 
protective  character.  On  fine  cotton  yarn  and 
some  other  articles  that  are  materials  that  can 
be  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  further  pro- 
eeasea  the  duties  are  reduced  or  taken  off;  on 
ordinary  woolen  yarns  they  are  doubled.  On 
eotton  prints  they  are  raised  from  60  and  70  to 
100  and  120  fiorins  per  100  kilos;  on  certain 
linen  goods,  from  40  to  80  fiorins ;  on  fine  iron- 
wares, from  16  to  25  and  50  florins ;  on  optical 
instruments,  from  125  to  200  florins ;  on  pianos, 
from  10  to  40  florins;  on  silk  or  part  silk 
clothing,  from  200  to  500  florins ;  on  the  flnest 
metal  wares,  from  80  to  50  florins.  On  linen 
yarns  the  increase  is  50  per  cent. ;  on  coarse 
cotton  goods,  10  per  cent.;  on  fine  cotton 
goods,  20  per  cent. ;  on  woolen  goods,  25  per 
cent. ;  on  silks  and  figured  linen  goods,  over 
10  per  cent. ;  on  iron,  from  20  to  80  per  cent. ; 
ana  on  iron  manufactures  and  machinery,  80 
and  100  per  cent. 

These  high  and  in  some  cases  prohibitive 
duties  affect  chiefiy  German  trade,  as  the 
British,  French,  and  Belgian  imports  of  mann- 
fiustnres  had  already  been  greatly  reduced 
since  the  tariff  of  1882. 

In  return  for  the  protection  of  Austrian 
manufactures,  the  Hungarians  obtained  high 
duties  on  agricultural  products.  The  duty  on 
Indian  com  is  raised  from  25  to  50  kreazers 
per  100  kilos ;  on  barley  and  oats,  from  25  to 
76  krenzers ;  on  rye,  from  25  kreuzers  to  1 
florin  50  kreuzers;  on  wheat,  fh)m  50kren- 
lers  to  1  fiorin  .50  kreuzers;  on  flour  and 
bread,  from  1  florin  50  kreuzers  to  8  florins  75 
kreuzers  per  100  kilos.  The  cattle  duties  are 
raised  from  10  to  15  florins  per  head  on  oxen ; 
from  2  to  8  florins  on  heifers;  and  from  1 
florin  to  1  florm  60  krenzers  on  calves. 

The  ten  years^  treaty  contains  provisions  for 
abolishing  the  free  ports  of  Trieste  and  Fiume 
at  the  end  of  1889.  It  also  renews  the  charter 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  on  the  condi- 
tion that  two  fifths  of  its  notes  in  circulation 
mast  be  covered  by  a  metallic  reserve. 

The  rejection  of  the  petroleum  duties  by  the 


Austrian  Reichsrath  necessitated  the  renewal 
of  conferences  between  the  two  Cabinets.  The 
Hungarian  ministers  proposed  modifications  in 
the  customs  tariffs,  whicn  the  Austrian  minis- 
try would  not  accept.  Experts  were  called  in 
to  decide  whether  admixtures  in  petroleum 
could  be  detected  by  chemical  examination, 
and  while  those  on  ti^e  Austrian  side  testified 
in  the  afiSrmative,  the  Hungarian  chemists  de- 
nied that  there  existed  any  practicable  means 
for  detecting  the  artificial  compounds.  The 
conference  in  Vienna  ended  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  without  result. 

Ike  lUnynlan  Tntly  ef  CtUMfte. — ^The  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Roumania  expired  on 
June  1,  1886.  The  treaty  was  of  benefit  to 
Austria  only,  and  brought  Roumanian  grain 
and  cattle  into  competition  with  similar  Hun- 
garian products.  The  Hungarian  authorities 
had  therefore  sought  to  defeat  its  provisions 
by  prohibiting  the  importation  even  of  salted 
and  preserved  meats,  ostensibly  on  the  ground 
of  cattle-disease.  The  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment by  way  of  retaliation  ordered,  from 
March  21,  the  chemical  analysis  of  articles  of 
consumption  at  the  frontier,  especially  of  flour 
and  spirits.  The  Hungarians  objected  to  the 
renewal  of  the  treaty  unless  this  vexatious 
order  were  revoked.  The  negotiations  failed 
because  the  Hungarian  land-owners  were  un- 
willing to  again  encounter  Roumanian  compe- 
tition. Under  the  old  treaty  there  was  a  brisk 
exchange  of  Austrian  manufactures  for  Rou- 
manian cattle  and  grain,  until  the  Hungarians, 
in  1882,  under  pretense  of  typhus,  shut  out 
Roumanian  cattle.  The  result  was,  that  in 
Roumania  thousands  of  oxen  died  for  lack  of 
fodder,  and  the  impoverished  owners  bought 
no  more  Austrian  goods,  while  in  Austrian 
cities  during  the  severe  winter  of  1885-*86  the 
cost  of  meat  rose  to  an  unprecedented  price. 
The  lapse  of  the  Roumanian  treaty  disappoint- 
ed the  people  of  Austria  in  a  scarcely  less  de- 
gree than  the  Roumanians,  and  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  state  of  exasperation  at  Hungarian 
arrogance  that  rose  to  a  greater  height  on  the 
failure  of  negotiations  for  a  new  ten  years' 
treaty  between  the  two  monarchies,  and  found 
vent  in  national  recriminations  oyer  the  Janski 
affair.  The  Austrians  of  all  nationalities  re- 
sent the  dominant  position  that  Hungary  often 
assumes  in  imperial  affairs,  though  she  con- 
tributes but  30  per  cent,  toward  the  common 
expenses  of  the  dual  monarchy.  The  Hunga- 
rians on  their  part  consider  dualism  a  failure, 
since  the  subordination  of  the  German  to  the 
Slav  element  under  the  Taaffe  rSgimej  and 
after  the  Janski  incident,  which  they  inter- 
preted as  an  insult  and  a  menace  to  their  con- 
stitution the  opposition  in  the  Hungarian  Par- 
liament made  a  vigorous  appeal  for  a  separa- 
tion of  the  military  forces  of  the  two  mon- 
archies and  the  creation  of  a  national  army, 
sworn  to  support  the  Constitution. 

Aistria*  —  The  Cisleithan  monarchy   has  a 
central  legislature,  called  the  Reichsrath,  and 
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seventeen  Proyincial  Diets.  The  Reiohsratb 
consists  of  an  npper  house,  formed  of  18  princes 
of  the  blood,  64  nobles,  17  archbishops  and 
prince- bishops,  and  104  life-mem  hers,  and  of 
a  hoase  of  deputies,  composed  of  858  members, 
of  whom  85  represent  tne  landed  proprietors, 
116  the  towns,  21  the  chambers  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  181  the  rural  districts. 

The  ministry  is  composed  of  the  following 
members :  Premier  and  Minister  of  tlie  Inte- 
rior, Count  Eduard  Taaffe;,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  aud  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Dr.  Paul 
Gautsch;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J.  Duna- 
jevski ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Count  Julius 
Falkenbazn ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Na- 
tional Economy,  Marquis  de  Becquehem ;  Min- 
ister of  National  Defense,  Major-General  Count 
S.  von  Welsersheimb ;  Minister  of  Justice,  A. 
Prazak;  without  a  portfolio,  F.  Ziemialkovski. 

lluuiMfli — The  revenue  of  Austria  for  1885- 
'86  is  estimated  in  the  budget  at  504,961,495 
florins;  the  expenditure  at  620,198,772  florins. 
In  1876-77  the  revenue  was  486,724,000,  and 
the  expenditure  482,910,000  florins.  Accord- 
ing to  the  financial  estimates  for  1885-86,  di- 
rect taxes  yield  96,945,000  florins,  of  which 
88,660,000  florins  come  from  the  land-tax, 
27,804,000  from  the  house-tax,  24,530,000  from 
the  income-tax,  and  10.100,000  from  the  in- 
dustrial tax.  The  yiela  of  indirect  taxes  is 
estimated  at  806,071,952  florins,  excise  duties 
prodacing  90,494,000  florins ;  customs,  46,815, 
452;  the  tobacco  duties,  72,742,000;  judicial 
fees,  84,000,000,  the  salt-tax,  20,274,500 ;  the 
state  lottery,  20,224,000;  stamps,  17,600,000; 
and  other  taxes,  8,922,000.  The  receipts  from 
the  postal  and  telegraph  service  are  estimated 
at  26,577,160  florins ;  those  from  the  railways 
at  88,848,510  florins ;  the  receipts  from  mines 
at  6,811,785  florins ;  from  forests  and  domains, 
8,947,850  florins;  from  the  ministry  of  Wor- 
ship and  Education,  5,167,062  ;  and  smaller 
sums  from  other  sources,  besides  10,961,797 
florins  of  extraordinary  revenue.  The  expend- 
itures under  the  principal  heads  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

BRANCHES  OF  EXPEWnrrURB.  Florink 

PaWlo  debt 117.959,057 

ICIniatxy  of  FlDUioe 102,329,476 

Oontribatlon 85,048,489 

Mintotiy  of  Commeroe. 67,887,279 

Mlnistiy  of  Jastloe.  19,820,600 

Peniior<8  and  granU. 17,208.240 

MtniHtry  of  the  Interior. 16,203,218 

Mintotiy  of  Agriculture, 11,406,886 

Minlfltry  of  Educfttton 11,197,107 

Mioistiy  of  Defense 9,479,612 

Imperial  Household 4,650,000 

Ministry  of  Worship 4,815.840 

Other  ordinary  expenditures. 8,868,688 

Total  ordinaiy  expenditures 470,76S,417 

Extraordinary  expenditures ,  49,480,855 

Total  expenditures 5^,198,772 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  the  Beichs- 
rath,  which  met  on  Sept.  29,  the  Marquis  de 
Becquehem  announced  a  deficit  during  the  last 
few  years  of  6,868,000  florins  in  the  budget  of 
^be  state  railroads,  and  asked  for  a  credit  to 


that  amount  The  budget  estimates  for  1887 
calculate  on  a  total  revenue  of  506,676,119 
florins*  with  expenditures  amounting  to  621,- 
976,654  florins,  leaving  a  deficit  of  16,299,635 
florins,  as  compared  with  8,791,980  florins  in 
1866.  Part  of  the  deficit  is  accounted  for  by 
the  anticipated  expense  of  7,900.000  fiorins  for 
rul roads,  while  the  repeating-rifles  for  the  in- 
fantry account  for  2,401,000  florins  more. 

Chiuige  in  the  (kMMt»~6aron  Pino,  the  Min- 
ister of  Oommerce,  was  accused  of  jobbery  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  Prague- 
Dux  Railroad  when  tne  biU  for  the  purchase 
was  brought  before  the  Reichsrath  in  Febru- 
ary. The  accused  minister  challenged  his  as- 
sailants to  bring  charges  in  a  court  of  justice; 
but,  finding  his  place  in  the  ministry  untena* 
ble,  sought  a  way  to  vacate  it  on  other  gronnd& 
Without  consulting  his  colleagues  he  issued  an 
extraordinary  order  curtailing  the  Emperor^a 

Srerogative  in  the  appointment  of  savings-banks 
i rectors  by  limiting  the  selection  to  post-office 
employes.  The  ministers  decided  in  a  Oabinet 
council,  on  March  14,  that  he  must  recall  the 
decree,  and  he  thereupon  offered  his  resignation 
on  March  14,  1886,  which  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted. Baron  Pusswald  was  appointed  Min- 
ister of  Oommerce  ad  interim.  On  June  27 
the  appointment  of  the  Marauis  de  Becquehem 
to  the  post  was  gazetted.  Like  Dr.  Grautsch, 
who  was  appointed  Minister  of  Education  on 
Nov.  6,  1886,  the  new  Minister  of  Oommerce 
is  not  a  party  man,  and  not  dependent  on  the 
support  of  any  constituency,  while  both  are 
supposed  to  sympathize  rather  with  the  policy 
of  the  Liberals  than  with  that  of  the  reaction- 
ary Olerical  Oonservatives  and  Ozech  Radicals 
and  Poles,  who  by  joining  issues  have  hitherto 
controUed  the  political  situation. 

The  Attlrian  LudsUm. — ^A  bill  for  creating 
a  Landsturm  in  Austria  was  introduced  in  the 
Reichsrath  on  Feb.  17,  and  passed  on  April  16. 
It  provides  for  tlie  enrollment  of  all  men,  not 
in  the  regular  army,  between  the  ages  of 
nineteen  and  forty-two.  Two  classes  will  be 
formed.  The  first  includes  men  between  the 
ages  of  nineteen  and  thirty-two ;  the  second 
from  thirty-two  to  forty-two.  The  LaJidsturm 
will  only  be  employed  for  the  defense  of  the 
country.  The  bill  does  not  apply  to  the  Tyrol 
or  the  Yorarlberg.  This  new  reserve  army 
will  render  the  Landwehr  available  for  active 
service  in  war-time,  thus  adding  270,000  men 
to  the  fighting  strength  of  the  regular  army. 
The  Landsturm  will  give  the  empire  about 
880,000  men  for  garrison  duty  and  national 
defense,  bringing  up  the  total  effective  strength 
of  the  army  on  a  war  footing  to  nearly  1,600,- 
000.  All  time-expired  soldiers  within  the  Urn- 
it  of  age,  and  all  persons  who  have  obtained 
exemption  from  service  in  the  regular  army, 
will  be  enrolled  in  the  Landsturm.  Even  such 
as  are  incapacitated  for  bearing  arms  by  infirm- 
ities must  serve,  if  capable  of  doing  work,  in 
the  administrative  branches  of  the  service. 
The  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Liberals. 
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It  adds  greatly  to  the  financial  hardens  of  the 
eoontry;  and  the  Germans  fear  that  it  will 
feed  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Czechs, 
giving  them  a  localized  army,  which  they  will 
endeavor  to  make  national,  like  the  Hungarian 
Honved,  in  which  the  words  of  command  will 
be  given  in  their  own  language.  The  only 
amendment  that  was  carried  provides  that, 
immediately  upon  the  coDclosion  of  a  peace, 
the  Landstnrm  shall  be  demobilized. 

Il0  War  if  SacM» — In  Bohemia  the  Germans 
strive  for  a  division  of  the  province  into  two 
administrative  districts.  A  Central  Union  of 
German  Agriculturists  was  formed  for  this  ob- 
ieot  at  Prague,  on  July  16.  An  industrial  ex- 
hibition was  also  organized  in  Prague  to  show 
the  importance  of  German  handicraft  in  the 
Czech  capital.  The  transmutation  of  parties 
baa  led  Count  Taafe  lately  to  draw  nearer  to 
the  Liberals  and  conciliate  the  German  nation- 
ality. The  calling  of  Dr.  von  Gautsch  and  Mar- 
qois  Becquehem  into  the  Cabinet  indicated  a 
new  combination  less  favorable  to  the  Czechs. 
The  refusal  to  establish  a  theological  faculty  in 
the  new  University  of  Prague,  the  suppression 
of  some  schools  in  mixed  districts,  the  order 
that  officers  on  admission  to  the  army  must 
pass  a  strict  examination  in  the  German  Ian- 
gnage,  and  similar  measures,  showed  that  the 
concessions  to  the  Czechs  were  no  longer  the 
order  of  the  day,  yet  to  appease  them  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  issued  on  Sept.  28  a  decree 
that  gave  great  offense  to  the  Germans.  He 
ordered  that  after  Jan.  1,  1887,  in  the  snperior 
courts  of  Bohemia  the  language  in  which  by  a 
former  regulation  the  final  decree  is  to  be  ren- 
dered mast  be  used  by  the  judges  on  the  bench 
in  their  motions  and  opinions. 

Early  in  March  the  Austrian  Government 
interdicted  the  union  of  Old  Catholics  in  Bo- 
hemia, as  being  a  political  association.  This 
was  the  first  result  of  the  plan  of  action  adopted 
by  the  conference  of  bishops  held  in  Vienna  to 
dehberate  as  to  how  the  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment in  Bohemia  should  be  coped  with.  The 
spread  of  the  Old  Catholic  doctrines,  though 
sprin^ng  partly  from  a  spiritual  and  intellect- 
ual impulse,  have,  however,  a  strong  political 
motive  among  the  German  Catholics  that  gives 
the  Government  a  ground  for  interference. 

The  Diet  of  Prague,  on  a  motion  of  the 
archbishop  of  that  city,  passed  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  making  religious  instruction  compul- 
sory in  the  higher  as  well  as  in  the  lower  classes 
of  all  atate-supported  schools. 

ne  Laktr  ftacstfm. — ^The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, iu  its  efforts  to  combat  socialistic  ideas 
by  police  measures  and  criminal  prosecutions, 
has  achieved  as  little  success  as  the  German 
authorities  with  their  anti-socialist  laws.  The 
dericalain  Austria  took  the  first  step  in  legis- 
lation for  the  satisfaction  and  benefit  of  the 
laboring  class  by  introducing  and  carrying 
throngh  a  law  establishing  a  normal  work-day. 
The  Government  has  procured  the  enactment 
of  laws  establishing  acddent  and  invalid  insur- 


ance, which  are  a  reproduction  of  the  German 
measures  on  the  subject.  On  Oct.  6  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Deputies  that  ema- 
nated from  the  German  fraction,  proposing  to 
give  the  working  class  a  share  in  the  national 
representation;  and  an  organization  through 
which  their  separate  interests  will  find  expres- 
sion and  self-government  in  their  proper  flairs 
will  be  introduced  Class  representation  exists 
for  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes 
through  the  boards  of  trade.  The  land-owners 
are  also  represented  as  a  class.  The  German 
Liberals  propose  to  establish  a  chamber  of  labor 
in  each  district  where  a  chamber  of  commerce 
exists,  twenty- six  in  all,  and  to  allow  these 
chambers,  whose  members  are  chosen  by  all 
who  belong  to  the  sick-fund  associations,  to 
send  nine  deputies  to  the  lower  house  of  Par- 
liament The  Reichsrath  enacted  a  socialist 
biU,  arming  the  Government  with  enormous 
repressive  power  over  suspected  revolutionists. 
8uch  persons  may  be  placed  under  police  sur- 
veillance without  judicial  sentence,  and  maybe 
ordered  from  one  town  to  another,  and  com- 
pelled to  report  themselves  periodically  to  the 
police  in  the  places  where  they  are  ordered  to 
reside.  The  new  socialist  laws  passed  in  1886 
draw  a  distinction  between  socialists  and  anar- 
chists. The  latter  are  subjected  to  the  severest 
penalties  for  revolutionary  acts,  and  may  be 
tried  without  a  jury. 

In  October  the  Vienna  police  discovered  an 
anarchist  plot  to  set  fire  to  the  lumber-yards 
by  the  river  and  various  parts  of  the  city. 
Seventeen  suspected  conspirators  were  arrested 
in  Vienna.  A  dynamite  cartridge  was  found 
placed  in  a  position  to  destroy  one  of  the 
bridges  across  the  Danube.  Stores  of  explo- 
sives and  weapons  were  discovered  secreted  in 
houses.  There  were  others  arrested  as  con- 
federates in  other  towns.  The  plot  was  traced 
to  anarchists  in  London  and  the  United  States, 
and  was  to  have  been  carried  out  by  persons 
recently  returned  from  America. 

The  Banlig  af  Stry.— The  town  of  Stry,  in 
Galicia,  forty  miles  from  Lemberg,  was  entire- 
ly destooyed  by  fire  during  a  gale  on  April  17. 
The  loss  exceeded  $8,000,000.  The  number 
of  persons  left  homeless  was  15.000.  All  the 
public  archives  and  registers  and  the  private 
deeds  were  lost.  Over  100  oersons  were 
burned  to  death ;  others  lost  their  lives  in 
sanguinary  fights  with  robbers.  I'he  people 
camped  out  on  the  neighboring  plain,  where 
many  old  persons  died  from  exposure,  and 
were  soon  reduced  to  a  famishing  condition. 
Car-loads  of  provisions  sent  from  Lemberg 
were  plundered  by  the  disorderly.  This  class 
was  augmented  by  some  of  the  neighboring 
peasantry,  who  had  also  taken  part  in  the 
plundering  of  houses  during  the  conflagration. 
The  starving  citizens  invaded  farm-houses  in 
search  of  food,  and  many  acts  of  brigandage 
and  bloodshed  took  place.  There  were  other 
destructive  fires  in  Galicia,  due  to  the  impru- 
dent use  of  petroleum.    Besides  several  small* 
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er  places,  the  town  of  Ealnsz  was  destroyed 
in  September,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  $1,000,000 
in  buildings,  leaving  8,000  persons  shelterless 
and  without  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Hugary* — The  Parliament  is  composed  of  a 
House  of  Magnates  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  House  of  Magnates,  under  the  re- 
form act  of  1886,  includes  all  hereditary  peers 
who  pay  over  8,000  florins  per  annum  in  land- 
taxes  ;  60  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohurch  and 
Greek  Orthodox  Ohnroh,  with  lay  delegates 
from  the  Protestant  and  Jewish  bodies ;  100 
life-peers  appointed  by  the  King,  a  category 
which  was  represented  in  the  first  Parliament 
under  the  reform  aclfby  60  members  that  were 
selected  by  the  house  itself;  ten  official  mem- 
bers, being  state  dignitaries  and  judges  of  the 
highest  courts,  and  the  archdukes  who  have 
reached  their  majority.  In  the  first  session  of 
the  reformed  Chamber  of  Peers  there  were  22 
archdukes  and  288  resident  Hungarian  peers 
who  held  seats  under  the  tax  limitation.  The 
lower  house  is  composed  of  delegates  elected 
by  the  direct  suffrage  under  a  low  property  or 
educational  qualification.  The  house  in  1886 
-86  consisted  of  458  members,  of  whom  887 
represented  Hungarian  towns  and  districts,  76 
were  elected  from  Transylvania,  and  40  were 
delegates  from  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

A  bill  prolonging  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
from  three  to  five  years  was  finally  enacted 
in  January,  1886,  by  a  large  majority. 

The  ministry  is  composed  of  the  following 
members :  President  of  the  Council,  Koloman 
Tisza ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Count  Gyula  Sza- 
pary;  Minister  of  the  Honved,  Baron  Geza 
Fejervary;  Minister  near  the  King's  person, 


Baron  Orozy;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Kolo- 
maH  Tisza ;  Minister  of  Education  and  Public 
Worship,  Dr.  August  Trefort ;  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, Theophile  Fabinyi,  previously  President 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  appointed  May  15, 
1886,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Theodor  Pauler,  de- 
ceased ;  Minister  of  Communications  and  Pub- 
lic Works,  Baron  Orczy,  appointed  ad  interim 
in  the  place  of  Baron  Kemeny,  who  resigned 
on  Sept  26, 1886 ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  In- 
dustry and  Commerce,  Count  Paul  Szechenyi ; 
Minister  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Koloman  de 
Bedekovioh. 

Hungary  has  developed  the  parliamentary 
system  of  government  to  a  hig^  degree,  and 
views  with  anxiety  the  deviation  of  Austria 
under  the  present  ministry  from  the  principles 
of  parliamentary  government  that  were  culti- 
vated during  the  ascendency  of  the  German 
Liberal  party. 

ffauuMM. — ^The  revenue  for  1884  was  810,- 
868,280  florins,  including  6,800,000  florins  ob" 
tained  as  part  of  a  loan ;  the  expenditure,  818,-  ' 
606,680  florins.  The  estimated  revenue  for 
1886  was  326,817,696  florins;  estimated  ex- 
penditure, 887,998,628  florins.  The  total  reve- 
nue for  1886  is  estimated  at  82d,790,897  florina. 
The  estimated  expenditure  amounts  to  844,- 
661,674  florins,  of  which  816,602,871  florins 
are  ordinary  expenditure.  The  special  debt  of 
Hungary,  whicn  is  still  iucreasing,  owinff  to 
the  constantly  recurring  deficits,  amounted  in 
1886  to  127,158,000  florins.  The  annual  charge 
of  the  special  and  common  debts  amounts  to 
87  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 

In  the  budget  for  1887  the  total  expendi- 
tures are  estimated  at  860,400,000  florins,  and 
the  receipts  at  828,800,000  florins. 
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BAMBOO.  It  has  long  been  known  to  botan- 
ists that  a  species  of  bamboo  with  a  square 
stem  grows  in  Japan,  and  more  recently  it  has 
been  learned  that  a  similar  species  exists  in 
China.  Until  within  a  few  years  it  was  sup- 
posed that  this  peculiar  shape  resulted  from 
some  of  the  ingenious  artiflcial  appliances  that 
the  Mongolian  races  so  successfully  employ  in 
producing  curious  horticultural  freaks ;  but  it 
IS  now  known,  on  the  authority  of  botanists 
resident  in  China  and  Japan,  that  the  quadran- 
gular form  is  a  natural  growth.  In  China, 
whence  it  was  probably  transplanted  to  Japan- 
ages  ago,  its  geographical  range  is  from  26  to 
80°  north  latitude,  along  the  coast,  and  as  far 
into  the  interior  as  investigations  have  been 
made.  It  sprouts  late  in  the  season,  and  the 
stems  are  usually  from  two  to  five  feet  long, 
when  the  growth  is  checked  by  the  cold  of  mid- 
winter. In  the  spring,  the  growth  begins 
again,  and  in  the  course  of  the  season  the 
plant  attains  its  full  height  of  ten  to  fourteen 
feet,  with  a  maximum  diameter  of  one  inch 


and  a  half.  The  peculiar  shape  is  not  fully  de- 
veloped until  after  the  second  or  third  year. 
Like  many  other  species,  its  lower  joints  are 
thickly  set  with  thorns.  Chinese  tradition  as- 
cribes to  it  a  miraculous  origin.  The  famons 
alchemist,  Ko-Hung,  had  a  pair  of  artificially 
squared  bamboo  chopsticks,  which  he  throat 
into  the  soil  of  the  temple-garden  at  Ningpo, 
where  they  took  root,  and  a  new  species  of 
bamboo  was  created.  It  is  recorded  that  in 
660  A.  D.  the  reigning  Emperor  sent  to  Ohe- 
Kiang,  where  the  s(|uare  bamboo  was  specially 
cultivated,  for  specimens  to  plant  in  the  im- 
perial park.  The  Chinese  regard  it  with  so- 
perstition,  ascribing  to  it  miraculous  powers. 
It  is  cultivated  mainly  for  ornament,  in  gar- 
dens and  temple  courts.  The  larger  stems  are 
used  for  staves,  and  the  smaller  for  pipe-stems. 
No  flowering  specimens  of  this  bamboo  have 
been  received  by  competent  botanists,  and  its 
final  classification  is  not  positively  settled.  It 
has  been  named  by  Fiensi  Bambtua  quadrangu- 
larii,  and  specimens  are  now  growing  in  the 
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botanical  gardens  at  Eew,  England,  and  in 
other  European  conservatories.    The  Japanese 


BqOAXK  BAMBOO. 

▼arietieB  are  described  in  at  least  two  Japanese 
books,  written  earl j  in  tbe  present  century. 
1AFT19I&     GcMral  Statistics  if  tin  Rcgdar 

ItVttilb— The  ''American  Baptist  Tear-Book  " 
for  1886  g:iyes  in  its  sammaries  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  regular  Baptists  in  the  United 
States  the  following  numbers :  of  associations, 
1,805;  of  ordained  ministers,  16,191;  of 
chorchea,  28,958;  of  additions  bj  baptism, 
185,840;  of  members,  2,572,288;  of  Sunday- 
schools,  12,550,  with  98,426  officers  and 
teachers,  and  858,969  pupils.  Value  of  church 
property,  $88,818,454.  Amount  of  the  year's 
contributions:  for  salaries  and  expenses,  )4,- 
924,558;  for  missions,  $709,168;  for  educa- 
tion, $112,259;  for  miscellnneous  purposes, 
$1,867,881 ;  aggregate,  $7,118,808.  In  all  of 
North  America,  including  the  United  States, 
there  were  1,829  associations,  29,886  churches, 
16,780  ministers,  and  2,675,594  members.  The 
membership  in  the  other  countries  than  the 
United  States  is  distributed  as  follows:  in 
Canada,  28,845;  in  Mexico,  487;  in  New 
Brunswick,  12,172;  in  Nova  Scotia,  24,160; 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  1,672;  in  the  West 
Indies,  86,520.  In  South  America,  the  Bap- 
tists have  in  Brazil,  in  the  missions  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Oonvention,  5  churches,  8 
ministers,  and  118  members.  In  Europe,  67 
associations,  8,822  churches,  6,169  ministers, 
6,911  baptisms,  and  872,112  members  were 
returned.  Outside  of  Great  Britain,  the  de- 
nomination is  most  numerously  represented, 
of  the  several  European  countries,  in  Ger- 
many, where  there  are  88,488  members,  and 
Sweden,  where  27,185  members  are  returned. 
The  Australian  colonies  returned  5  associa- 
tions, 188  churches,  91  ministers,  and  11,589 
members,  who  were  distributed  as  follows: 


in  New  South  Wales,  984  members;  in  New 
Zealand.  2,244;  in  Queensland,  1,098;  in 
South  Australia,  8,218 ;  in  Tasmania,  150 ;  in 
Victoria,  8,950.  The  Asiatic  missions  retam, 
altogether,  5  associations,  764  churches,  600 
ministers,  8,745  baptisms,  and  66,422  mem- 
bers. In  Africa  there  were  reported  2  asso- 
ciations, 94  churches,  61  ministers,  and  7,297 
members.  The  total  of  the  Baptist  churches 
in  the  world  is  1,408  associations,  84,209 
churches,  28,604  ministers,  and  8,185,127 
members,  with,  so  far  as  was  reported,  148,- 
641  baptisms  during  the  year.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States — of  which  6  were  theological 
institutions,  29  universities  and  colleges,  27 
schools  for  the  education  of  young  women 
exclusively,  44  seminaries  and  academies  for 
young  men  or  for  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
19  institutions  for  the  colored  race  and  In- 
dians—returned aggregates  of  696  instructors, 
1 6,426  pupils,  1,508  of  whom  were  preparing 
for  the  ministry,  and  real  estate  valued  at  $7,- 
718,716.  The  returns  of  endowment  funds  and 
income  are  still  incomplete. 

PaUlcadMi  Society. — The  sixty-second  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society  was  held  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  May 
29.  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Crozer  presided.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  society  had  been  $484,852  in  the 
business  department,  $184,255  in  the  mission- 
ary department^  and  $27,492  in  the  Bible  de- 
partment, makmg  a  total  of  $596,099,  and 
showing  an  increase  of  $69,228  over  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  preceding  year.  Forty-six  new 
publications  had  been  issued,  of  which  228,- 
500  copies  had  been  printed;  while  588,800 
copies  of  new  editions  of  former  publications 
had  also  been  printed.  Thirteen  periodicals 
for  children,  or  for  use  in  Sunday-schools 
and  helps  in  the  study  of  the  Sunday-school 
lessons,  were  published  by  the  society.  Sev- 
enty-nine agents  had  been  employed  as  mis- 
sionaries and  in  the  distribution  of  publica- 
tions, under  whose  instrumentality  1,298  per- 
sons had  been  baptized,  87  churches  constituted, 
450  Sunday-schools  organized,  and  510  insti- 
tutes held  and  addressed.  Grants  of  libraries, 
books,  tracts,  etc.,  had  been  made  in  2,500 
cases,  to  the  money  value  of  $12,188.  It  was 
reported  of  the  Bible  work  of  the  society,  that 
of  the  88,595  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which 
had  been  given  away  or  sold,  only  580  copies 
of  the  Bible  Union  version  and  "  Canterbury 
Revision''  had  been  circulated,  although  all 
of  these  that  were  desired  had  been  granted ; 
and  of  $28,000  received  for  Bible  work,  only 
$50  were  specially  designated  for  any  English 
version  of  the  Scriptures  other  than  the  "  Au- 
thorized Version." 

Hmm  HIssImi  Sadetyr— The  fifty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  was  held  in  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  May 
27.  Mr.  Samuel  Colgate,  of  Orange,  N.  J., 
presided.  The  total  receipts  of  the  society  for 
the  year  had  been  $882,814,  of  which  $259,721 
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had  been  contributed  by  obnrchea,  Snnday- 
sohools,  and  indiyidnals ;  $27,888  were  in  the 
shape  of  Individ aal  contributions  to  conditional 
and  permanent  trost  funds;  $46,296  were  de> 
rived  from  legacies;  $19,002  from  investments 
and  interest  on  church-edifice  loans;  $19,086 
from  students^  fees;  and  $18,688  from  wom- 
en's home  mission  societies.  The  expenditures 
had  been  $280,628;  the  debt  had  increased 
from  $117,988  to  $128,428;  missionary  opera- 
tions had  been  conducted  in  45  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, and  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  two  States  of  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lic. The  whole  number  of  laborers  supported, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  was  676,  of  whom  158  had 
labored  among  the  foreign  population.  198  (in- 
cluding teachers)  among  the  colored  people, 
Indians,  and  Mexicans,  and  826  among  Ameri- 
cans. These  missionaries  had  supplied  1,612 
churches  and  out-stations,  received  8,296  mem- 
bers by  baptism,  and  organized  140  churches ; 
and  they  reported  28,181  church-members,  699 
Sunday-schools,  with  45,482  attendants,  and 
benevolent  contributions  of  $27,092.  The  so- 
ciety had  aided  in  the  maintenance  of  17  es- 
tablished schools  for  the  colored  people,  Indi- 
ans, and  Mexicans,  in  addition  to  a  day-school 
for  the  Chinese  and  two  schools  in  Utah,  the 
means  for  the  support  of  which  came  from  the 
New  England  Woman's  Home  Mission  Society. 
Of  the  schools  for  colored  people,  Mexicans, 
and  Indians,  11  were  incorporated  institutions 
and  6  unincorporated.  In  them  108  teachers 
had  instructed  8,826  pupils,  of  whom  876  had 
been  in  the  ministry  or  were  preparing  to 
preach,  and  1,102  were  studying  with  a  view 
to  teaching.  Fifteen  schools  for  the  colored 
people  returned  1,479  young  men  and  1,661 
young  women  as  pupils.  The  Indian  Univer- 
sity, near  Muskogee,  returned  four  teachers 
and  seventy  pupils,  representing  six  nations  or 
tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  An  elementary 
school  was  also  taught  among  the  Cherokees  at 
Tahlequi^.  A  medical  school  was  conducted 
in  connection  with  Shaw  University,  at  Raleigh, 
N.  0.  Industrial  education  was  given  in  many 
of  the  institutions,  six  of  which  had  been  aided 
from  the  John  F.  Slater  fund.  Monthly  papers 
were  published  at  eight  of  the  institutions,  and 
two  papers  were  published  in  connection  with 
the  mission  in  Mexico.  In  the  church-edifice 
department  the  society  had  aided  28  churches 
by  gifts,  86  by  loans,  and  8  by  gifts  and  loans. 
These  churches  provided  sittings  for  18,415 
persons.  The  whole  amount  of  money  thus 
disposed  of  was  $26,172,  and  the  property  se- 
cured by  its  aid  was  valued  at  $180,690.  A 
special  report  was  made  by  a  committee  which 
had  been  appointed  to  examine  into  the  sub- 
ject concerning  the  loss  which  the  society  had 
suffered  through  the  financial  failure  of  the 
agent  to  whom  the  investment  of  its  funds  had 
been  intrusted,  the  whole  amount  of  which, 
classified  under  eight  headings,  was  given  at 
$181,621.  The  committee  advised  that  the 
amount  of  those  losses  be  made  good  by  the 


society  to  the  fdnds  upon  which  they  fell  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  whole  matter  of  the  ad- 
justment of  the  settlement  of  the  lessee  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Board.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  asking  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  provisions  *^for  opening  at  once  the  path- 
way into  citizenship,  self-supporting  industry, 
and  civilization  before  every  Indian  in  the  land, 
so  that  all  may  be  permitted  to  accept  the  du- 
ties and  receive  the  protection  of  United  States 
citizenship  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.'* 

MiflriMUiry  PiIm. — ^The  seventy-second  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  was  held  in  Asbury  Park,  K  J.,  May 
25th.  The  Rev.  Edward  Judson,  D.D.,  pre- 
sided. The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year 
had  been  $884,996,  of  which  $81,679  had  been 
contributed  through  the  women's  societies. 
The  year  had  been  closed  free  of  debt  The 
missions  of  the  Union  are  in  Asia  (including 
Burmah,  India,  China,  and  Japan),  Africa,  and 
Europe.  The  Asiatic  missions,  which  are  clas- 
sified as  the  Burman,  Karen,  Shan,  Eachin, 
Assamese,  Garo,  Naga,  Telugu,  Chinese,  and 
Japan  missions,  with  the  African  missions,  re- 
turned 785  preachers,  of  whom  198  were  or- 
dained and  692  unordained,  611  churches,  and 
56,440  members,  with  8,450  i>ersons  baptized 
during  the  year.  The  European  missions,  in 
Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Greece, 
returned  946  preachers,  609  churches,  and  61,893 
members,  with  6,544  baptized  during  the  year. 
In  all  there  were  1,781  preachers,  1,220  church- 
es, and  118,882  members,  with  8,994  persons 
baptized.  Owing  to  the  recent  disturbances  in 
Burmah,  the  statistics  from  the  missions  in 
that  country  were  very  imperfect  The  Asiat- 
ic and  African  missions  further  returned  148 
Sunday-schools,  with  6,518  pupils,  and  802  lit- 
erary schools,  of  which  278  were  self-support- 
ing, with  16,648  pupils. 

SMitlieni  lUqMM  CMvratlM.— The  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  met  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
May  7.  The  Rev.  P.  H.  MeU,  D.  D.,  of 
Georgia,  was  chosen  president  The  Home 
Mission  Board  reported  that  its  receipts  for 
the  year  had  been  $94,824.  It  had  employed 
265  missionaries  and  supplied  649  churches  and 
stations,  with  826  Sunday-schools  attended  by 
12.581  teachers  and  pupils.  Seventy  churches 
had  been  constituted,  49  meeting-houses  built, 
and  8,812  persons  baptized.  The  board  ree- 
ommended  earnest  and  vigorous  missionary- 
work  among  the  colored  people,  and  desired 
$10,000  for  the  continuance  of  it  and  for  aiding 
young  colored  ministers  in  securing  education. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  conven- 
tion more  than  twenty  colored  preachers  were 
enrolled  among  its  missionaries.  A  number  of 
Cubans,  converts  of  the  board's  mission  at 
Key  West,  Fla.,  had  gone  back  to  Havana  and 
established  there  a  church  and  Sunday-school. 
This  enterprise  was  put  under  the  care  of  the 
Home  Mission  Board  as  the  Cuban  mission. 
The  Levering  Manual  Labor-  School,  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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The  reoeipta  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  had 
been  $83,404.  The  missions  are  in  OhiDa  (north- 
em,  central,  and  southern),  647  members ;  Af- 
rioa  (Lagos),  125  members  and  220  papils; 
Italy,  11  stations,  288  members;  Brazil,  81 
members;  Mexico,  270  members,  216  pupUs. 

Qifts  were  acknowledged  of  $60,000  by  Bap- 
tists in  New  York  and  $25,000  by  Baptists  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  for  the  ISonthem  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  the  cost  of  its  buildings 
and  grounds.  Reports  were  adopted  on  sys- 
tematic benevolence,  woman's  work  in  the  con- 
vention, and  temperance.  The  report  on  wom- 
an's work  recognized  its  value,  but  did  not 
make  any  provision  for  the  admission  of  women 
into  the  convention  as  delegates.  The  report 
on  temperance  pledged  the  influence  of  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  in  all  proper  ways  for 
the  suppression  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  beverages. 

The  BaptM  OragroBi— The  fifth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Baptist  Congress  was  held  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Nov.  16,  17,  and  18.  The  Rev. 
W.  E.  Hatchee,  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  was  the 
president  for  the  year.  The  following  topics, 
brought  up  according  to  a  previously  arranged 
programme,  were  discussed  in  written  papers 
and  appointed  and  voluntary  addresses :  **  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  D.  B. 
Pepper,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Eaches, 
D.  D.;  "Faith-Oures,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Whitsitt,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Kerfoot, 
D.  D.;  '*The  Labor  Question,"  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  H.  Moxom,  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  and 
the  Rev.  G.  T.  Dowling;  *^  Religious  Instruc- 
tion in  State  Education,"  by  Prof.  N.  K.  Davis, 
the  Rev.  Galusha  Anderson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
and  the  Rev.  Walter  Scott;  "Sabbath  Ob- 
servance (a),  Scriptural  Grounds,"  by  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  Elder,  D.  D. ;  "(b)  Utilitarian  Grounds," 
Rev.  Reuben  Jeffrey,  D.  D.;  "(e)  How  best 
secured,"  by  the  Rev.  Lansing  Burroughs, 
D.  D.;  "The  Future  Life  (a)  Endless  Punisli- 
ment,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Hulbert,  D.  D.;  "Qi) 
Conditaonal  Immortality,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Robinson;  "(c)  Future  Probation,"  by  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Johnson,  D.  D. ;  "  Popular  Indiffer- 
ence to  Religion,"  by  the  Rev.  Malcom  Mc- 
Vicar,  LL.  D.,  and  Rev.  John  Peddie,  D.  D. 

Fne-WUI  BapOst  Cbufb.— The  twenty -sixth 
triennial  Free- Will  Baptist  General  Conference 
met  in  Marion,  Ohio,  Oct.  4.  The  Rev.  J.  L. 
Phillips,  D.  D.,  returned  missionary  from  Mid- 
napore,  India,  was  chosen  moderator.  The 
question  whicli  engaged  most  of  the  attention 
of  the  Conference  was  that  of  the  union  of  the 
Free  Baptist  and  other  denominations  holding 
like  views  with  it  on  questions  of  doctrine  and 
church  polity.  Corresponding  delegates  from 
the  bodies  in  question  were  present  to  express 
the  sympathy  of  the  bodies  they  represented 
in  the  subject  of  the  discussion,  as  follows : 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  H.  Laidlaw,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Bol- 
ton, from  the  Church  of  God ;  the  Rev.  D.  A. 
Long,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  N.  Summerbell,  D.  D., 
and  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Tillinghast,  from  the  Amer- 


ican Christian  Convention ;  the  Rev.  WilUam 
Hayden,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Atwater, 
D.  D.,  from  the  Disciples  of  Christ ;  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Siddell,  from  the  Free  Baptists  of  Nova 
Scotia ;  and  the  Rev.  Smith  Baker,  from  the 
National  Congregational  Council.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  minute  of  the  action  which  was 
taken  on  the  subject : 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  Free  Baptist  General  Con- 
ferenoe,  acknowledging  the  manifold  blessings  with 
which  God  has  favored  the  people  we  represent ;  rec- 
ognizing the  importance  of  the  work  stui  before  our 
people ;  takinjy^  mto  consideration  the  fact  that  God  is 
moving  his  children  of  every  name  to  closer  relation- 
ships with  each  other  as  well  as  with  himself;  and, 
in  order  that  our  position  maj  not  be  misunderstood, 
hereby  set  forth  tne  following  declarations : 

1.  We  believe  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  all  the  fol- 
lower of  our  divine  Lora,  and  desire  so  to  manifest 
his  spirit  as  to  evince  our  unity  with  him  and  with 
all  wno  love  him. 

2.  We  are  ready  to  form  such  allianoee  with  other 
Christian  bodies  as  may  promise  laiger  results  in  ad- 
vancing our  Lord's  kingdom. 

8.  We  are  ready  to  join  in  oiganic  union  with  such 
Christian  bodies  as  may  so  far  agree  with  us  in  doc- 
trine and  usages  as  to  ffive  assurance  of  oontinuod 
harmony  and  peaceful  relations  in  Christian  work. 

4.  We  regard  loyaltv  to  Christ  and  the  Bible^  and 
the  independence  of  the  local  church  as  su^gcstinff  a 
basis  on  which  closer  relationship  with  other  Cbns« 
tian  bodies  may  be  attained. 

5.  We  direct  the  Conference  Board  to  take  into 
oonuderation  and  report  upon  at  the  next  General 
Conference  such  opportunities  for  closer  lelationahips 
with  other  Christian  bodies  as  may  in  their  judgment 

five  promise  of  increasing  our  own  work  m  helping 
ring  the  world  to  acknowledge  Christ  as  King  or 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

A  conunittee  of  five  persons  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  committees  from  the  Christian 
Connection,  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  the 
Congregationalists,  and  another  committee  to 
confer  with  a  committee  from  the  Church  of 
God  on  the  subject  of  Christian  union ;  and 
both  committees  were  given  power  to  act  for 
the  conference  as  their  wisdom  and  best  judg- 
ment  might  direct.  The  conference  directed  a 
Christian  Convention  of  Liberal  Baptists  to  be 
called  to  meet  at  Ocean  Park,  Old  Orchard 
Beach,  Maine,  in  August,  1887.  An  agree- 
ment for  co-operation  in  foreign  missionary 
work,  particularly  in  lower  Bengal,  India,  was 
made  between  the  Foreign  Mission  Boards  of 
the  Free  Baptists  and  of  the  Church  of  God. 
Acknowledgments  were  made  to  the  Rev.  B. 
P.  Smith  for  a  gift  of  $10,000  to  Hinsdale  Col- 
lege ;  to  Winnebego  City,  Minn.,  for  an  offer 
of  $12,000  and  forty  acres  of  a  land  for  a  Free 
Baptist  institution  of  learning  to  be  placed 
there ;  and  to  the  Hon  J.  L.  H.  Cobb  for  a  gift 
of  $26,000  to  Bates  College,  conditioned  upon 
the  denomination  adding  $76,000  to  it. 

Vnltn  CMventiM. — An  informal  convention 
of  delegates  from  four  conferences  and  one 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  American  Christian 
Convention  and  six  associations  and  quarterly 
meetings  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  Church,  all 
in  New  England,  met  in  Boston,  March  10, 
to  consider  upon  promoting  a  union  of  the 
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two  denomlDations.  The  Rev.  I.  D.  Stewart. 
Free- Will  Baptist,  and  the  Rev.  I.  H.  Ooe,  of 
the  Ohristian  Oonneotios,  were  elected  joint 
presidents  of  the  convention.  A  paper  was 
presented  embodying  ^*a  statement  of  general 
sentiments  held  by  the  Christians,*^  which  re- 
cited that — 

The  Chnrohes  of  the  Christiaii  denomination  in 
iissociatioD  with  the  Amerioan  Christian  Convention, 
while  disowning  all  formal  creeds,  considering  the 
Holy  Bible  to  be  a  sufficient  role  of  fiuth  and  prac- 
tice, and  Christian  character  or  vital  piety  the  only 
test  of  Christian  fellowship,  have  yet  round,  as  a  re- 
sult of  loyalty  to  Scripture  teaching,  that  in  practice 
they  receive  and  maintain^  with  great  unanimity,  the 
following  important  principles  of  evangelical  or  gos- 
pel truth: 

1.  That  the  Holy  Bible,  or  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  is  ^ven  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  conaequentiy  to  m  accepted  as  the  authorita- 
tive standard  by  wnich  religious  teaching  and  human 
conduct  are  to  DO  reg^ulated  and  judged. 

2.  That  Holy  Bcnpture  reveals  to  us  one  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  of  whom  are  all  things  and  we  in 
him;  and  one  liord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten 
of  the  Father,  the  brightness  of  God's  glory  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person,  by  whom  are  all  things 
and  we  by  nim ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  renewer. 
comforter,  and  sanoclfier,  who  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  together  is  worshiped  and  glorified. 

8.  That  the  love  of  God  to  sinful  men  has  Its  high- 
est expression  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,who,  laving  aside 
the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  oefore  the 
world  was,  took  upon  him  man's  nature,  aud  at  last 
suffered  upon  the  cross,  that  we  through  his  death 
might  have  life. 

4.  That  the  grace  of  God  in  the  gospel  is  freely 
offered  to  all  men,  and  that  all  who  believe  in  Christ 
and  heartily  accept  him  in  this  life  as  their  Saviour, 
are  regenerated  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  be2ome  heirs  of  salvation. 

6.  That  the  Church  of  Christy  invisible  and  spirit- 
ual, comprises  all  true  believers  in  ChrLtt,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  associate  themselves  in  churches  for  the  pro- 
motion of  spiritual  nowth  and  Christian  fellowship, 
for  the  observance  of  the  ordinances,  for  the  teaching 
of  gpspel  truth,  and  for  a  zealous  effort  for  the  con- 
version of  men  ;  and  that  these  churches,  in  fellow- 
ship with  one  another,  mav  determine — each  for 
itself— their  organization,  beuefs  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  should  co-operate  to.£rether  to  manifest  their 
unity  in  Christ  in  the  face  of  all  mankind. 

6.  That  the  Scriptures  teach  the  ultimate  preva- 
lence of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  over  all  the  earth ; 
the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Chnst.  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a 
final  judgment  of  the  wicked  to  eternal  punishment, 
and  of  the  righteous  to  life  everlastinj^. 

NoTB. — The  churches  of  the  Christian  denomina- 
tion almost  uniformly  administer  baptism  by  immer- 
sion, but  regularly  invite  all  Christians,  wiuout  dis- 
tinction of  denomination  or  opinion,  to  the  Lord's 
Table. 

A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  a  union  of  the  two  denomi- 
nations was  desirable,  if  it  conld  be  accom- 
plished without  detriment  to  the  interests  of 
the  cause  of  either  body. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
basis  of  union,  with  authority  to  call  a  gen- 
eral convention  of  representatives  of  the  two 
bodies  when  prepared  to  present  its  report. 

This  convention  met  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  May  6.  The  Rev.  J.  D.  Stewart,  of 
New  Hampshire,  presided.    A  draft  of  a  basis 


of  union  was  adopted,  after  sevenil  propod- 
tions  had  been  received,  as  follows : 

The  Free  Baptist  and  Christian  Churches,  perodv- 
ing  their  uni^  m  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Dcriptores 
as  ffiven  by  inspiration  or  God,  and  as  the  only  rule 
of  mith  and  conduct;  and  that  Christian  character, 
attained  in  the  exercise  of  saving  Mth  in  the  Loru 
Jesus  Christ,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  mdispenaable  con- 
dition of  admission  to  the  Qidinanoes  of  the  goe^, 
and  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Churdi ;  and  reoognizmi; 
one  Lord,  one  ftuth,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all  and  through  all  and  in  all ; 
deploring  the  evils  of  needless  division,  conceding 
the  liberty  of  the  several  churches  to  retain  or  adopt 
such  local  name,  covenants,  forms,  and  usages  as  they 
may  desire,  in  aue  subordination  to  the  precepts  of 
Ghxl's  Word,  do  hereby  propose  to  form  a  umon  as 
follows : 

1.  In  efforts  to  carry  out  the  command  of  our  divine 
Lord,  **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  every  creature.** 

2.  In  efforts  for  the  more  effectual  preaching  of  the 
gospel  at  home  in  order  to  the  promotion  of  piety 
among  Christians  and  the  conversion  of  sinners,  re- 
(rarding  the  gospel  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth. 

8.  In  improving  the  condition  of  our  Sunday- 
schools,  in  establishing  new  schools,  and  in  taking 
measures  to  have  the  statistics  of  all  tnese  schools  an- 
nually reported  and  published. 

4.  In  endowing  and  supporting  the  institutions  of 
learning  already  existing  in  either  body  represented 
in  this  committee,  and  in  founding  such  new  ones  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient. 

6.  In  the  sustaimng  of  such  periodicals  as  are  now 
published  by  both  bodies,  and  m  publishing  a  year- 
book and  a  reli^ous  quarterly  or  magazine  by  some 
person  or  persons  in  good  standing  in  either  denomi- 
nation. 

6.  We  recommend  that  such  churches,  conferences, 
quarterly  meetings,  and  other  bodies,  as  occupy  close- 
ly connected  territories,  unite.  That  nlinisters  of 
each  denomination  form  organizations  for  religious 
worship,  biblical  research,  and  mutual  improvement, 
and  that  the  weak  churches  and  scattered  families  oi 
the  alcove-named  bodies  be  brought  together  as  rap- 
idly as  practicable. 

7.  That  independent  churches  in  sympathy  with 
this  movement  oe  advised  to  unite  with  some  associa- 
tion already  existing  in  either  body,  or  to  form  them- 
selves into 'new  associations  to  be  connected  with  one 
body  or  the  other. 

8.  In  enterinj^  this  union^  neither  the  Free  Baptists 
nor  the  Christians  relinquish  their  name,  doctrine, 
church  polity,  fellowship  or  principles  of  communion ; 
but  they  rather  emphasize  whatever  they  have  hereto- 
fore taught,  and  what  they  now  consider^  as  bibhcal, 
evangelical,  charitable,  and  true ;  each,  however,  ob- 
serviiig  that  truth  for  itself,  without  attempting  to 
force  it  upon  another ;  yet  hoping  that,  by  tratemal 
association  and  mutual  forbearance,  variations  may 
vanish  away,  and  that  both  may  be  so  assimilated  in 
the  spiritual  church  as  to  become  one  people  in  every 
particular ;  for  which  we  will  labor  and  pray. 

A  joint  committee  was  chosen,  by  resoln- 
tion  of  the  convention,  to  arrange  for  carry- 
ing oat  the  provisions  of  the  basis  of  nnion, 
with  power  to  present  qaestions  of  policy  that 
might  arise  to  the  general  bodies  of  the  two 
denominations,  if  it  should  be  deemed  advisa- 
ble for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the 
movement. 

Sevenlli-Day  IteptblSt— Statistical  retoms  made 
to  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  General  Confer- 
ence from  74  oat  of  the  97  churches  of  the 
denomination,  show  an  entire  membership  of 
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8,238.  The  oet  inorease  of  members  during 
the  year  had  been  118.  The  Amoonts  of  foiids 
raised  were:  For  pastors'  salaries,  $19,432; 
for  Sabbath-schools,  $1,248 :  for  the  Tract  So- 
ciety, $6,512;  for  the  MissioDary  Society, 
$4^690:  for  other  work,  $10,882;  total,  $42,260. 
The  namber  of  members  of  Sabbath-schools 
was  returned  at  4,768,  with  821  teachers. 

The  accounts  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist 
EdacatioQ  Society,  indnding  inrested  funds, 
were  balanced  at  $46,441.  Alfred  University 
retomed  an  average  attendance  daring  the  col- 
legiate year  of  286  students,  with  a  total  of 
412  individual  registries;  Milton  College  had 
269  students,  and  Albion  Academy  an  average 
attendanoe  of  78  students. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  of  the  American 
Sabbath  Tract  Society  were  $15,850.  The 
printing-house  bad  done  a  business  of  $16,406 
in  the  pablication  of  the  periodicals  of  the  de- 
nomination, the  book  entitled  '*  Sabbath  and 
Sunday,"  and  tracts.  Of  the  six  periodicals, 
one  was  in  the  Sweclish  language  and  one  in 
the  Dutch.  Besides  the  main  depository  at 
Alfred  Oentre,  N.  Y.,  sub-depositories  have 
been  established  at  Tezarkana,  Ark.,  and  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  The  society  at  its  annual 
meeting,  September  26,  recommended  the  pub^ 
lication  of  a  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Hand-book, 
to  contain  an  outline  of  the  denominational 
history,  statements  of  the  views  of  Ohristian 
doctrine,  practices,  and  church  polity  recog- 
nised by  toe  denomination,  and  an  account  of 
the  present  condition  and  work  of  the  General 
Conference  and  the  societies. 

The  receipts  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  for  the  year  had  been  $18,572, 
or  $3,685  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  previ- 
008  yeanand  the  expenditures  had  been  $  1 0,447. 
In  Uie  Home  Missions  82  members  had  beeu 
added  by  baptism.  From  the  mission  in  Ohina 
(at  Shanghai)  were  returned  8  American  mis- 
nonaries,  8  native  preachers,  4  teachers,  and  4 
regular  and  2  occasional  helpers  in  the  medical 
mission.  The  mission-schools  had  been  at- 
tended by  26  boys  and  9  girls.  The  mission 
in  Holland  returned  2  stations  (Haarlem  and 
Friescfalo),  with  1  minister  at  each,  and  an  in- 
crease of  13  in  the  number  of  Sabbath-keepers. 

The  Seventh-Day  Baptist  General  Confer- 
ence met  in  its  seventy-second  session  at  Mil- 
ton, Wis.,  September  12.  Mr.  George  H.  Bab- 
oock  presided.  The  amount  of  the  memorial 
fond  was  reported  by  its  treasurer  to  be  $80,212. 
Its  income  for  the  year  had  been  $8,640.  The 
Woman's  Executive  Board  reported  that  it  had 
received  $8,062,  that  it  had  endeavored  un- 
Buccessfnlly  to  pay  the  salary  of  one  missionary 
and  an  equal  amount  to  the  Tract  Society,  and 
that  it  had  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence 
with  the  missionanes  in  the  foreign  field.  The 
Committee  on  Denominational  History  pre- 
sented a  report  urging  the  pastors  of  churches 
to  gather  such  materials  as  could  be  used  in 
preparing  histories  of  those  churches,  which 
should  describe  not  only  the  leading  events  in 


their  careers,  but  also  the  effect  of  salient  prin- 
ciples or  doctrines  as  felt  in  their  growth. 
Upon  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Conference  decided  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  open  correspondence  with  persons  of  whom 
they  might  learn,  who  are  interested  in  the  Sab- 
bath cause,  with  power  to  recommend  the  or- 
ganization of  groups  of  Sabbath-keepers,  where 
such  exist,  if  they  see  fit,  into  churches.  The 
three  topics,  ^'Is  Denominational  Growth  de- 
sirable, and,  if  so,  why  ? "  "  What  are  the  Ele- 
ments of  Denominational  Growth  ? "  and  ^'  By 
what  Methods  can  Denominational  Growth  be 
promoted  ?  "  were  discussed  by  the  Conference. 
A  declaration  was  adopted  expressing  it  as  the 
general  belief  of  the  denomination,  with  a  few 
dissentients,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  will  certainly  and 
personally  come  again  ^*  without  sin  unto  sal- 
vation " ;  that  there  wiU  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust;  and 
that  while  the  day  and  the  hour  when  either 
of  these  events  will  happen  is  not  known, 
'^  God  has  appointed  a  time  for  each  of  them, 
and  they  will  certainly  occur  in  his  own  ap- 
pointed time."  A  declaration  was  adopted  ap- 
proving the  principle  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ; 
declaring  the  license  system,  high  or  low,  as 
applied  to  the  liquor-traffic,  wrong;  and  ap- 
proving laws  of  States  that  require  instruc- 
tion in  public  schools  regarding  the  effects  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system. 

SaptiBiB  IB  EngtaBd  .and  Iietand.— The  spring 
meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  of  the  societies  affiliated  with  it, 
were  held  in  London,  beginning  May  10.  The 
Hev.  Charles  Williams  presided  and  delivered 
the  opening  address.'  Tbe  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil showed  that  the  total  sum  raised  by  the 
members  of  the  Baptist  churches  for  all  pur- 
poses had  been  £610,000,  and  that  the  ratio  of 
their  contributions  was  equivalent  to  2}  per 
cent,  of  their  income. 

The  report  of  the  Council  showed  that  at 
the  end  of  1886  aocommodataon  was  provided 
in  8,654  chapels  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  1,181,000  persons.  The  reported  member- 
ship in  2,718  churches  was  816,940,  or  8,470 
in  excess  of  the  registry  of  1884.  The  number 
of  Sunday-school  teachers  was  49,440,  and  of 
pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  472,000,  showing  an 
mcrease  of  700  teachers  and  4,000  pupils.  The 
sum  of  £40,000  had  been  expended  upon  new 
chapels,  securing  a  provision  of  11,400  sittings ; 
£56,000  had  been  spent  in  chapel  improve- 
ments, new  school-rooms,  class-rooms,  etc.; 
and  £90,000  had  been  paid  toward  the  removal 
or  diminution  of  debts. 

The  Baptist  Building  Fund  returned  an  in- 
come from  subscriptions,  gifts,  and  returns  of 
loans,  of  £8,109,  of  which  £7,676  had  been 
disbursed  in  thirty  fresh  loans.  The  total 
amount  granted  from  the  fund  to  750  churches 
exceeded  £148,000,  and  the  officers  held  in  cus- 
tody 141  trust  and  title  deeds. 
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Ifaqittrt  IWaBary  Stdety— The  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  retnmed  an  income  for  the  year 
of  £61,417,  being  an  increase,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  of  £2,278 ;  but  the  expendi- 
ture had  exceeded  that  sam. 

The  Baptist  Zenana  Mission  reported  that  its 
force  of  laborers  included  42  zenana  visitors, 
25  assistants,  and  104  native  Bible-women. 
These  were  Laboring  in  18  different  districts, 
visiting  regularly  986  zenanas,  and  teaching 
daily  some  1,500  people.  The  society  closed 
the  year  with  a  debt  of  £280  standing  against  it. 

The  autumnal  session  of  the  Bapti&t  Union 
was  held  in  Bristol,  beginning  October  4.  The 
meetings  were  devoted  chiefly  to  discassions, 
in  formal  addresses  and  written  papers  of  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  prosperity  and  growth  of 
the  denomination,  and  of  the  various  enter- 
prises in  missions--domestic  and  foreign— ed- 
ncation,  and  church  building  and  extension,  in 
-which  the  Union  is  actively  interested.  The 
Baptist  Zenana  Mission  (for  India)  reported 
that  its  expenditures  for  the  year  had  been  a 
little  more  than  £6,000,  and  that  some  of  the 
girls  who  had  been  in  its  schools  were  now 
teachers.  The  receipts  of  the  Baptist  Annuity 
Fund  for  the  year  bad  been  £9,815,  and  its 
total  investments  to  September  80  had  been 
£109,788.  The  number  of  beneficiary  mem- 
bers was  848,  and  of  annuitants  121,  while  142 
fresh  applicants  to  be  beneficiary  members  had 
been  accepted.  The  British  and  Irish  Home 
Missions  reported  a  deficit  of  between  £600 
and  £700.  A  resolution  was  adopted  perti- 
nent to  the  approaching  jubilee  of  the  Queen's 
reign,  directing  the  preparation  of  an  address 
to  her  Majesty  and  the  offer  of  other  suitable 
testimonials  of  loyalty. 

Bar^sts  bi  Sc«dftiid.— Thd  annual  meeting  of 
the  Baptists  of  Scotland  was  held  in  Glasgow 
in  October.  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Roberts  presided. 
An  increase  of  512  members  was  reported,  and 
the  whole  number  was  now  9,980.  A  con- 
gratulatory address  to  the  Queen  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  apnroaching  jubilee,  and  resolutions 
in  favor  of  aisestablishment  and  of  interna- 
tional arbitration,  Y^ere  adopted. 

fiMenl  Baptisto.— The  General  Baptist  Asso- 
oiation  met  at  Leicester  in  June.  The  statis- 
tical report  showed  that  there  were  in  England 
192  General  Baptist  churches,  with  25,826  mem- 
bers. The  "Association  Letter"  dwelt  upon 
the  ministry  of  religious  truth  in  the  villages  of 
England,  and  recommended  the  grouping  of 
villages  under  the  leadership  and  in  the  circuit 
of  town  churches. 

BiSiGIUM,  a  constitutional,  representative, 
and* hereditary  monarchy  in  Western  Europe. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Parlia- 
ment consisting  of  two  chambers.  The  sena- 
tors are  elected  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  one 
half  retiring  every  four  years.  The  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  for 
four  years,  one  half  being  replaced  every  two 
years.  The  representatives  are  elected  by  vote 
of  all  citizens  paying  direct  taxes  annually  to 


the  amount  of  42  francs.  The  electoral  lists  in 
1885  contained  126,419  names,  being  one  out 
of  every  thirteen  adult  males. 

Area  and  PapilatlML— The  area  of  the  king- 
dom is  11,878  square  miles.  The  estimated 
population  at  the  beginning  of  1885  was  5,784,- 
958,  of  which  number  2,890,812  were  males 
and  2,894,146  females.  The  number  of  births 
in  1884  was  176,721;  deaths,  121,070;  mar- 
riages, 89,209 ;  natural  increase  of  population, 
55,651.  There  was  an  increase  by  immi^a^ 
tion  of  2,565  persons  in  1884.  The  population 
of  Brussels,  the  capital,  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  was 
408,889,  inclusive  of  the  suburbs;  Antwerp 
had  191,124  inhabitants;  Ghent,  140,926; 
Li6ge,  188,044;  Mechlin,  46,499;  Bruges, 
45,559;  Verviers,  44,667;  Louvam,  87,490; 
Toumai,  88,778  ;  Beraing,  80,607. 

CMiMereSt— The  total  volume  of  the  general 
commerce  in  1888  was  5,410,900,000  francs. 
The  special  imports  amounted  to  1,552,181,000 
francs,  and  the  special  exports  to  1,848,126,000 
francs.  Chief  among  the  special  imports  were 
cereals  and  rice  of  the  value  of  296,966,000 
francs ;  wool,  woolen  tissues,  and  yarii,  127,- 
847,000  francs;  metals  and  minerals,  114,929,- 
000  francs;  textile  fabrics,  excepting  cottons, 
woolens,  and  silks,  89,782,000  francs;  hides, 
80,782,000  francs;  live  animals,  73,785,000 
francs;  oil-seeds,  57,750,000  francs;  cotton, 
56,416,000  francs;  timber,  48,290,000  francs; 
coffee  and  sugar,  47,921,000  franca;  chemical 
products,  84,478,000  francs ;  butter,  25,820,000 
francs;  flax  and  hemp,  18,084,000  francs; 
vegetables,  11,098,000  francs.  All  other  classes 
of  imports  amounted  to  474,514,000  francs. 
The  exports  of  the  different  classes  of  domes- 
tic products  were  of  the  following  amounts: 
cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  thread,  121,840,000 
francs;  cereals,  107,887,000  franco;  machin- 
ery, 92,625,000  francs;  coal,  86,829,000  francs; 
stones,  74,870,000  francs;  vegetable  fibers, 
67,699,000  francs;  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen 
tissues,  66,782,000  francs;  wrought-iron,  68,- 
988,000  francs ;  glass,  66,602,000  francs ;  sugar 
and  molasses,  56,485,000  francs;  hidea,  51,- 
986,000  francs;  raw  zinc,  85,916,000  francs; 
oil-seeds,  25,525,000  francs;  resins,  17,685,000 
francs ;  candles,  14,482,000  francs ;  food  prepa- 
rations, 14,174,000  francs;  vegetables  and 
roots,  12,606,000  francs;  all  other  articles, 
849,831,000  francs. 

The  imports  from  France  amounted  to  807,- 
146,000  francs ;  from  Germany,  to  288,100,000 
francs;  from  the  Netheriands,  to  210,021,000 
francs;  from  Great  Britain,  to  197,866,000 
francs;  from  the  United  States,  to  159,564,000 
francs;  from  Russia,  to  188,684,000  francs; 
from  Asiatic  countries  to,  80,862,000  franca ; 
from  the  Argentine  Republic,  to  48,486,000 
francs ;  from  Sweden  ana  Norway,  to  84,914,- 
000  francs;  from  Italy,  to  22,288,000  francs; 
from  Brazil,  to  22,266,000  francs.  The  exports 
to  France  were  of  the  value  of  415,466,000 
francs;  to  Great  Britain,  278,594,000  francs; 
to  Germany,  229,890,000  francs ;  to  the  Neth- 
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erlandB,  177,080,000  francs;  to  the  IJnitdd 
States,  48,342,000  francs;  to  Spain,  88,665,- 
OOO  francs;  to  Italy,  80,844,000  francs;  to 
Switzerland,  22,080,000  francs;  to  Asia,  12,- 
848,000  francs;  to  the  Argentine  Kepublic, 
10,208,000  francs;  to  Brazil,  10,059,000  francs. 

iBtatrj* — An  official  return  relative  to  the 
collieries  gives  the  output  in  1885  as  17,000,- 
000  tons,  as  compared  with  18,000,000  in 
1884;  the  number  of  pits  worked  as  285,  as 
compared  with  289;  miners  employed,  108,- 
095,  aB  compared  with  105,182;  average  an- 
naal  pay,  818  as  compared  with  914  francs; 
cost  of  extraction  per  ton,  8  francs  67  centimes, 
as  compared  with  9  francs  18  centimes ;  pro- 
duce of  sales  per  1,000  kilos,  8  francs  87  cen- 
times, as  compared  with  9  francs  58  centimes ; 
aggregate  profits,  6,929,055,  as  compared  with 
6,250,110  francs. 

lavflgatlfB. — ^The  maritime  commerce  is  car- 
ried on  chiefly  by  British  vessels.  The  com- 
mercial marine  in  1883  numbered  62  vessels,  of 
86,860  tons,  of  which  47,  of  79,902  tons,  were 
steamers.  The  total  tonnage  entered  at  Bel- 
gian ports  in  1884  was  4,064,816 ;  cleared,  4,- 
032,317  tons. 

KalliMdi. — ^The  length  of  railroad  lines  in 
operation  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  was  2,780  miles,  or 
4,366  kilometres,  of  which  8,110  kilometres 
were  worked  by  the  stute  and  1,256  kilo- 
metres by  companies.  The  gross  receipts  in 
1884  were  162,172,058  francs,  the  expenses 
95,868,409  francs.  The  state  had  spent,  up  to 
the  end  of  1888,  888,404,000  francs  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  and  had  purchased  lines 
bv  means  of  annuities  of  the  capital  value  of 
319,798,000  francs. 

PMts  and  Tdegiaplu.— The  post-office  an  1884 
forwarded  88,208,550  private  and  18,798,075 
official  letters,  24,748,490  postal-cards,  54,959,- 
000  circulars,  and  94,522,000  journals. 

The  telegraphs  transmitted,  m  1884, 6,788,071 
dispatches.  There  were,  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  8,- 
749  miles  of  state  lines,  and  17,587  miles  of 
wh-es.  The  receipts  in  1884  were  2,687,074 
francs;  expenses,  8,485,827  francs. 

Tke  imy. — The  standing  army  in  1886  num- 
bered 47,287  men  of  all  ranks.  The  war 
strength  is  103,860  men,  with  18,800  horses, 
and  240  guns.  There  is  besides  a  civic  guard, 
numbering  in  1884  34,985  men,  and  a  gendar- 
merie of  2,011  men. 

FtaaMCb — The  budget  for  1886  makes  the 
total  ordinary  revenue  820,555,406  francs,  of 
which  132,821,000  francs  are  derived  from 
railroads,  posts,  and  telegraphs;  87,867,200 
francs  from  excise  duties;  25,579,900  francs 
from  land  taxes;  25,581,600  francs  from  cus- 
toms duties ;  24,860,000  francs  from  registra- 
tion and  other  fees;  19,820,000  francs  from 
succession  duties ;  and  19,066,000  francs  from 
personal  taxes.  The  total  ordinary  expendi- 
tnre  is  estimated  at  819,166.380  francs,  of 
which  102,583,964  are  required  for  the  inter- 
est on  the  debt;  89,176,814  francs  for  rail- 
roads, posts,  and  telegraphs ;  45,624,100  francs 
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for  the  army;  and  22,155,898  francs  for  pub- 
lic instruction.  The  ordinary  budget  in  1885 
showed  a  small  surplus,  but  the  extraordinary 
expenditures  left  a  deficit  of  about  38,500,000 
francs.  The  public  debt  in  1886  amounted  to 
1,780,727,000  francs,  not  including  16,446,000 
francs  of  annuities.  The  4  per  cent,  consols, 
amounting  to  1,048,000,000  francs,  are  being 
converted  into  81  per  cents.  The  other  debts 
pay  3  and  2i  per  cent. 

The  bill  for  the  conversion  of  the  4  per  cent, 
debt  into  Si  per  cent,  bonds,  which  could  be 
effected  at  par,  and  will  save  5,800,000  francs 
a  year  in  interest,  was  passed  by  the  Chambers 
in  November,  1886. 

Leglslatim. — In  1870  the  Liberal  ministry  of 
Fr^re-Orban  proposed  to  create  a  reserve  army 
of  80,000  men,  but  the  measure  was  defeated 
by  the  clerical  vote.  The  Clericals  upon  com- 
ing into  power  themselves  concluded  that  the 
existing  military  establishment  was  insufficient 
for  the  security  of  the  frontier,  and  a  bill  to 
increase  the  standing  army  was  brought  in  by 
Minister  Pontus,  which  was  carried  in  the 
lower  chamber  on  Feb.  12  by  a  vote  of  70  to 
52.  The  plan,  which  was  denounced  by  Fr^re- 
Orban  as  a  waste  of  money,  is  to  promote  54 
captains  and  to  create  their  commands  when 
necessary  in  the  future  by  prolonging  the  term 
of  liability  to  service  in  five  classes  of  the  mili- 
tia from  eight  to  thirteen  years.  The  reserve 
men  who  are  affected  by  the  law  are  of  the 
class  not  qualified  to  vote,  while  the  property- 
owning  class  escapes. 

In  a  bill  dealing  with  authors^  rights  in  lit- 
erary property,  a  clause  was  inserted  providing 
that  newspaper  intelligence  or  telegrams  must 
not  be  reproduced  without  indicating  the 
source  if  accompanied  by  a  notice  from  the 
editor  prohibiting  republication. 

The  Belgian  Senate  in  March  voted  against 
sending  a  minister  to  Rome,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  had  robbed  the  Pope  of 
his  rights. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  elections  were  held 
for  the  renewal  of  half  the  members  of  the 
Chamber.  The  result  was  favorable  to  the 
Clericals,  who  before  the  elections  had  86  mem- 
bers to  52  Liberals,  and  after,  98  to  40. 

Labor  lUets. — ^The  deplorable  condition  of 
the  100,000  miners  in  Belgium  led  to  a  series  of 
strikes  and  riots,  which  at  times  assumed  4 
most  alarming  character.  The  miners'  wages, 
which  in  1873  averaged  $264  per  annum,  were 
reduced  from  time  to  time,  until  in  1884  they 
were  $183.  The  average  day's  wages  in  the 
mines  of  Seraing  was  52  cents,  and  at  Li^ge 
the  common  rate  was  48  or  50  cents,  and  the 
highest  79  cents.  The  only  food  of  the  miners 
is  bread,  sometimes  flavored  with  oleomarga- 
rine, or  a  taste  of  sausage  made  of  pork  and 
horse-flesh.  On  Sundays  they  may  have  a  lit- 
tle meat.  The  mine-owners  asserted  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  mines,  they  could  pay 
no  higher  wages  and  compete  with  German 
and  other  foreign  coal-mines.    The  capital  in- 
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vested  in  Belgian  ooal  and  iron  works  has 
yielded,  it  is  calculated,  not  over  2  per  cent, 
per  tonum  during  the  past  ten  years.  In  1886 
there  was  a  great  strike  in  the  Borinage,  and 
the  miners  hroaght  their  grievances  forward 
pacifically,  but  nothing  was  done.  The  coal- 
trade  was  generally  believed  by  the  miners  to 
be  more  prosperous  than  nsusd,  but  a  steady 
reduction  of  wages  had  been  enforced.  The 
first  alarm  was  created  on  March  18,  at  Li6ge, 
by  an  anarchist  meeting,  which  was  called  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Paris  Com- 
mune. The  meeting  was  orderiy,  but  when 
the  audience  left  the  hall  they  were  attacked 
by  armed  police,  their  fiags  destroyed,  and  the 
people  roughly  handled.  The  miners,  incited 
by  one  Wagener,  of  Herstal,  then  began  to  de- 
stroy property  and  plunder  shops  and  hotels. 
A  number  of  the  rioters  were  arrested,  among 
them  the  leader.  The  disturbance  took  the 
form  of  a  general  strike  among  the  miners  in 
the  Li^ge  district,  and  soon  extended  to  the 
surrounding  districts.  Strikes  against  reduc- 
tions of  wages  were  the  ostensible  cause  of 
the  riots,  but  the  discontented  workmen  began 
to  attack  property  and  capital  in  every  direc- 
tion. All  work  was  stopped  throughout  the 
districts  of  Li6ge,  Charleroi,  and  Mons,  and 
manufactories  of  all  kinds,  especially  glass- 
works and  iron-works,  were  attacked  by  the 
rioters,  and  in  many  cases  destroyed ;  villages 
were  plundered,  and  many  country  -  houses 
were  pillaged.  The  civic  guard  was  called  out, 
and  stationed  at  points  threatened  hj  the 
strikers.  Collisions  between  the  rioters  and 
troops  were  frequent,  and  many  lives  were  sac- 
rificed. The  Sariemont  colliery  was  attacked 
by  800  rioters,  who  were  fired  upon  by  the 
troops,  with  a  loss  to  the  former  of  fourteen 
killed  and  wounded.  In  attempting  to  stop 
the  work  of  the  mines  at  Cami^res  and  Bes- 
saix,  the  rioters  were  again  fired  upon,  after 
having  been  ordered  to  disperse,  and  three 
men  were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  For 
several  days  the  strike  gained  headway  in  Li^e 
Charleroi,  Tournai,  Mons,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing districts,  and  great  damage  was  done  to 
private  property.  Toward  the  end  of  March 
the  former  rates  of  wages  were  restored  in  the 
mines,  and  the  striking  miners  returned  to 
work.  During  the  strikes  over  fifty  men  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  property  of  the  value 
of  millions  of  francs  destroyed.  At  Gosselies 
a  large  glass-factory  was  burned,  and  five  man- 
sions destroyed.  The  glass -works  were  a 
model  establiahment,  employing  950  men. 
They  were  defended  by  32  lancers,  who  were 
soon  routed  by  the  mob  armed  with  stones. 

By  the  26th  of  March  the  general  strike  be- 
gan in  the  industrial  district  of  Charleroi,  the 
seat  of  the  Belgian  glass  industry.  At  Lodelin- 
sart  three  glass-factories  were  destroyed.  Coal- 
mines, glass-works,  rolling-mills,  and  foundries 
in  various  localities  were  forcibly  closed  by 
rioters.  At  Acoz  gendarmes  charged  into  a 
crowd  and  wounded  several  persons.     At  Cha- 


teaulinean  there  was  a  collision  with  troops, 
and  many  were  hurt  on  both  sides.  The  sol- 
diers in  some  cases  refused  to  use  their  weap- 
ons against  the  people,  and  there  were  sevenil 
trials  of  privates  and  non-commissionod  offi- 
cers for  insubordination.  The  glass-works  at 
Jumet,  and  several  country-houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ligny,  Fleurus,  and  Chassart,  were 
burned  on  March  27.  Other  important  glass- 
works and  two  convents  were  set  on  fire.  At 
Boux  seven  men  were  killed  and  eight  wound- 
ed. The  army  reserves  were  called  out,  and  a 
large  military  force  concentrated  at  Charleroi 
A  body  of  strikers  who  attempted  to  enter  the 
town  were  fired  upon,  and  some  of  them  killed. 
Ball-cartridges  only  were  served  oat  to  the 
troops.  A  state  of  siege  in  the  districts  affect- 
ed by  the  strikes  was  proclaimed  on'  March 
28.  The  production  of  window-glass  bad  out- 
stripped the  demand,  and  caused  the  Belgian 
manufacturers  to  reduce  their  output  to  one 
third  less  than  in  1886.  Many  men  were  thus 
thrown  out  of  employment,  while  the  wages  of 
the  rest  were  reduced  10  per  cent,  or  more. 
The  overproduction  in  Belgium  was  traceable 
to  improvements,  notably  the  great  tank-fur- 
naces, invented  by  Siemens,  adopted  bj  a  few 
of  the  large  manufacturers.  The  Belgian  glass- 
blowers,  whose  difficult  and  exhausting  trade 
was  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  consid- 
ered that  these  large  capitalists,  who,  besides 
displacing  men  by  mechanical  improvements, 
sought  cheaper  labor  among  the  peasantry,  had 
robbed  them  of  their  occupation,  in  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  superiority  of  Belgian  glass,  they 
would  otherwise  be  able  to  compete  with  all 
the  world.  The  smaller  manufacturers,  who 
were  fast  being  driven  out  of  business,  held  the 
same  belief.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  acts  of 
incendiarism  committed  by  the  infuriated  work- 
men, who  burned  the  great  factories  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  back  the  old  conditions. 

At  Brussels  there  were  meetings  at  which 
the  police  and  the  Government  were  denounced 
for  the  course  they  had  taken,  and  when  the 
police  interfered  the  crowd  attempted  to  make 
a  demonstration  before  the  Bojal  Palace,  but 
were  violently  dispersed  by  the  police.  The 
radical  press  argued  that  such  disturbances 
could  not  occur  if  the  workingmen  possessed 
the  right  of  suffrage  and  representation  of  their 
interests  in  the  legislature.  Some  newspapers 
proposed  that  the  Government  should  purchase 
the  coal-mines.  The  leading  Clerical  organ 
said  that  the  social  question  must  thenceforth 
take  precedence  of  political  questions.  On  the 
1st  of  April  there  were  15,000  men  on  strike 
in  the  Charleroi  district  and  many  thousands 
elsewhere,  but  in  the  Li^ge  district  and  other 
places  where  the  troubles  first  broke  out,  com- 
parative quiet  prevailed  when  the  disturbances 
began  around  Charleroi  and  Mons,  and  the 
men  were  now  returning  to  work,  having  ob- 
tained concessions. 

With  12,000  troops  in  the  Charleroi  district, 
disorders  were  easily  checked,  and  on  April 
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6  Gen.  Yandersmissen;  the  commander,  an- 
noanoed  that  order  had  been  re-established. 
About  80  strikers  altogether  were  killed  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  Tarious  disturbed  districts. 

Tkt  LaWr  <t*C8^1*n«—Before  the  March  riots 
there  was  no  Socialistic  party  in  Belgium,  such 
tti  exists  in  France  and  Germany.  There  were 
a  few  writers  and  speakers  whose  utterances 
awakened  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary 
strivings  in  the  neighboring  countries ;  but  in 
Belgium  trade-unionism  and  co-operation  were 
the  practical  aims  presented  in  their  teachings. 
Universal  sufifrage  has  long  been  regarded  by 
the  industrial  laborers  as  the  means  by  which 
they  will  eventually  gain  their  rights.  Shut 
out  from  representation,  they  conceive  that 
they  are  the  victims  of  class  legislation,  in 
spite  of  the  many  liberal  features  in  the  laws 
of  Belgium.  Yet  the  school  question  has  over- 
shadowed all  others  in  recent  years.  The  in- 
dustrial workmen  are  friends  of  secularism  and 
state  education,  and  the  immediate  effect  of 
universal  suffrage  would  be  to  strengthen  the 
Clerical  party.  In  Li^ge,  where  the  labor 
troubles  began,  there  was  no  organized  labor 
party.  The  repressive  zeal  of  a  senator,  who 
induced  the  police  to  interfere  in  an  un- 
necessary and  unusual  manner,  began  the 
trouble.  The  riots  excited  the  public  mind  in 
Belgium  more  than  any  event  in  recent  times. 
The  authorities  were  at  first  inclined  to  believe 
that  propagandists  of  German  Socialism  had 
instilled  discontent  among  the  workingmen, 
and  many  Germans  were  expelled  as  suspected 
teachers  of  revolution;  but  the  conviction 
gradually  grew  in  the  public  mind  that  in  this 
wealthy  country  (which,  under  the  interna- 
tional guarantee  of  peace,  had  grown  rich  by 
peaceful  arts,  while  its  neighbors  suffered  from 
burdensome  armaments  and  exhausting  wars) 
the  classes  that  had  produced  its  wealth  were 
sinking  into  intolerable  wretchedness,  and  had 
been  driven  by  blind  despair  to  a  Jacquerie  such 
as  has  hardly  been  witnessed  in  this  century. 
The  first  thoughts  of  the  legislators  were  to 
render  public  order  more  secure  by  placing 
effective  restraints  on  unruly  spirits,  and  thus 
prevent  further  outbreaks.  Government  bills 
were  passed  imposing  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment from  a  week  to  three  years  for  provoca- 
tions to  riot,  crimes,  or  misdemeanors.  An- 
other restricts  the  sale  of  firearms  and  regu- 
lates the  carrying  of  weapons.  One  was  passed 
also  authorizing  the  Government  to  watch  over 
the  manu&cture,  storing,  sale,  transport,  use, 
and  possession  of  explosives  and  engines  for 
using  them.  Authority  was  given  also  to  ad- 
vance money  at  8  J  per  cent,  to  persons  whose 
property  had  been  injured  in  the  labor  riots. 
On  June  4,  a  Socialist  editor  at  Ghent,  named 
Anseele,  was  convicted  of  contesting  the  oblig- 
atory force  of  the  laws  in  urging  the  relatives 
of  soldiers  to  use  their  influence  with  them  to 
induce  them  not  to  act  against  the  workmen 
during  the  strike,  and  was  condemned  to  six 
months*  imprisonment.    The  same  day  Alfred 


de  Fuisseaux,  a  prominent  agitator  for  uni- 
versal suffrage,  was  condemned  at  Brussels  to 
one  year's  imprisonment  for  having,  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  *^Le  Catechisme  du  Peuple,'*  de- 
nied the  obligation  of  law,  attacked  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  King,  and  insulted  his 
person.  The  last-named  prisoner  escaped  from 
the  country.  In  July,  seventeen  men  were  con- 
victed for  burning  the  glass-works  at  Koux  in 
March,  and  sentenced,  two  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  two  for  fifteen  years,  three  for  ten 
years,  and  the  rest  for  shorter  terms.  On  Aug. 
10,  Wagener  and  Rutters  were  sentenced  to 
five  years'  imprisonment  for  instigating  the 
rioting  at  Li6ge.  The  Supreme  Court,  how- 
ever, quashed  their  sentences,  though  it  re- 
jected the  appeal  of  Schmidt  and  Failleur,  two 
workmen  who  were  condemned  to  twenty 
years'  penal  servitude  for  pillage  and  incen- 
diarism at  Baudouz. 

On  April  25,  a  workmen's  congress,  at- 
tended by  500  delegates,  from  104  affiliated 
societies,  met  at  Ghent,  and  resolvecl  that  a 
demonstration  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage 
should  take  place  at  Brussels  on  cTune  13. 
The  parade,  in  which  from  80,000  to  100,000 
workingmen  were  to  take  part,  was  prohibited 
by  the  burgomaster.  The  Socialists  then  de- 
termined to  have  a  demonstration  in  all  the 
towns  of  South  Brabant,  or,  if  they  were  for- 
bidden, to  call  a  grand  congress  at  Brussels. 
The  provincial  demonstrations  were  prohib- 
ited; so,  on  June  18,  a  congress  of  4,500  dele- 
gates met  in  Brussels  to  discuss  the  action  of 
the  authorities  in  forbidding  demonstrations  in 
favor  of  universal  suffrage,  although  monster 
parades  on  the  school  question  had  been  per- 
mitted in  1884,  and  to  consider  other  urgent 
questions.  It  was  resolved  to  address  a  mani- 
festo to  the  nation,  to  contest  all  elections,  and 
to  create  co-operative  societies  everywhere. 
Such  societies  were  already  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  the  Ghent  district,  founded  through  the 
efforts  of  Anseele,  the  young  Socialist  leader, 
who  had  just  been  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  press  offense,  and  who  now  presided 
over  the  congress.  Three  resolutions  were 
adopted  hj  acclamation :  (1)  The  agitation  in 
favor  of  universal  suffrage  is  to  be  continued; 
(2)  a  general  strike  to  be  begun  as  soon  as  the 
Workingmen's  party  has  acquired  sufficient 
strength  ;  (8)  to  organize  a  fresh  monster  dem- 
onstration on  August  15,  the  date  of  the  na- 
tional holiday  at  Brussels.  The  workingmen's 
procession,  in  Brussels,  took  place,  without 
hindrance  from  the  authorities,  on  August  15. 
There  were  2,300  workmen  from  Ghent;  660 
from  Li6ge ;  4,000  from  other  collieries ;  and  in 
all,  30,000,  who  paraded  the  streets  in  an  or- 
derly manner  for  four  hours.  The  authorities 
had  forbidden  cries  or  inscriptions  for  the  re- 
public, but  permitted  the  red  flag.  The  pla- 
cards demanded  universal  suffrage  and  an  am- 
nesty for  those  who  had  been  condemned  on 
account  of  the  disturbances  in  March.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  investigate  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  workiDg-dasses,  whicli,  in  its  re- 
port, established  the  reality  of  many  of  the 
grievances  of  which  the  work-people  com- 
plained. In  Li^ge  and  other  industrial  centers 
it  was  fonnd,  for  instance,  that  employers  com- 
pelled the  laborers  to  purchase  supplies  from 
their  "  truck "  stores,  at  prices  from  50  to  90 
per  cent,  above  the  usual  retail  rates. 

The  commission  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  industry  included  leading  men  of  both 
parties,  such  as  Senators  Malou,  Balisaux,  and 
Montefiore;  Deputies  Levi,  Buls,  D'Andri- 
mont,  Jacobs,  Meens,  Pirmez,  Sabatier,  and 
Saintclette ;  economists,  such  as  Profs.  E.  de 
Lavelye  and  Hector  Deniss,  and  MM.  de  Moli- 
nari  andDe  Hauteville,  but  contained  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  working-class. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Chambers^  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  King  Leopold,  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  announced  that  the  Government  would 
submit  bills  favoring  the  free  formation  of  pro- 
fessional bodies  to  establish  between  workmen 
and  employers  bonds  of  union,  in  the  way  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  councils ;  to  regu- 
late the  labor  of  women  and  children ;  to  re- 
press abuses  in  the  payment  of  wages ;  to  fa- 
cilitate the  construction  of  proper  dwellings 
for  laborers;  to  develop  insurance  institu- 
tions for  the  sick  and  helpless ;  to  check  ine- 
hriety  and  immorality ;  and  to  suppress  adul- 
teration in  articles  of  food.  The  address  also 
held  out  the  promise  of  amnesty  for  those  con- 
victed of  offenses  connected  with  the  March 
disturbances. 

The  Sekool  <t>ntl«n, — ^Dr.  Ronvauz,  the  dep- 
uty burgomaster  and  superintendent  of  the 
communal  schools  in  Namur,  at  a  con<^ress  of 
school-teanhers  held  in  that  town,  delivered  a 
toast  to  the  Kiug,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
school  -  masters  and  mistresses,  who  were 
doomed  to  martyrdom  by  the  new  school- 
laws,  and  who  were  more  patriotic  than  the 
ministers  that  surrounded  him,  greeted  their 
sovereign  just  as  tlie  gladiators  about  to  die 
in  the  arena  were  wont  to  salute  the  Roman 
Osasars.  For  this  speech,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  insulting  to  the  King,  the  ministry  re- 
moved the  orator  from  his  offices,  and  thereby 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Liberals  through- 
out the  country.  This  incident  and  the  labor 
disturbances  divided  the  attention  of  the  public. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  different 
factions  of  the  Liberal  party  on  the  old  ques- 
tion of  secular  education,  and  prepare  for  the 
return  of  the  old  party  leaders  to  power  by 
electing  Ronvaux  as  a  representative  from 
Brussels,  to  succeed  Vandersmissen,  who  had 
brought  disgrace  on  his  party  by  killing  his 
wife  out  of  jealousy,  and  was  on  trial  for 
homicide.  The  radical  advocates  of  universal 
suflPrage,  however,  refused  to  reunite  with  the 
moderate  Liberals,  and  placed  their  own  can- 
didate in  the  field. 

BEVST,  Oount  Frledrlcb  Ferdinand,  Austrian 
statesman,  born  in  Dresden  in  1809 ;  died  at 
his  country  residence  at  Altenburg,  near  Vi- 


enna, Oct.  24,  1886,  t>f  i^oplexy.  He  was 
descended  from  an  old  Brandenburg  family, 
and  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  Saxo- 
ny in  1831.  After  filling  various  high  posts, 
among  them  that  of  minister  to  London,  he 
became  Saxon  Prime  Minister,  holding  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  1849.  During 
the  reactionary  period  following  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  Baron  Beust,  by  severe  repressive 
measures,  presented  himself  to  the  Liberals  of 
Saxony  as  the  head  of  the  Conservative  reac- 
tion, though  his  own  instincts  were  always 
liberal.  He  used  coercion  only  as  a  temporary 
expedient  that  he  considered  necessary,  and 
after  the  accession  of  King  Johann,  in  1854, 
adopted  a  liberal  policy.  During  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  Austro-German  War  he 
and  Oount  Bismarck  were  the  leading  expo- 
nents of  two  rival  policies  in  Germany.  While 
Bismarck  was  working  for  the  predominance 
of  Prussia,  and  the  economical  and  political 
consolidation  of  the  German  states  nnder  her 
lead,  Beust  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  league 
of  the  smaller  states  strong  enough  to  resist 
either  Austrian  or  Prussian  domination.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  army  in  1866,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  called  to  Vienna  the  great 
antagonist  of  the  German  Ohancellor,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  ministry,  in  or- 
der that  his  statesmanship  and  diplomatic  ad- 
dress, for  which  he  had  a  reputation  through- 
out Europe,  transcending  that  of  any  Austrian 
or  of  any  German  statesman  except  Bismarck, 
mi^ht  find  a  way  to  avert  the  threatened  disso- 
lution of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy.  His  confer- 
ences with  Deak,  in  1867,  convinced  him  that 
there  was  no  means  of  keeping  Hungary  within 
the  empire  except  by  granting  her  complete 
legislative  independence  in  her  domestic  affairs, 
He  evolved  a  radical  and  far-reaching  plan, 
and  carried  it  out  with  surprising  rapidity  and 
completeness.  The  dualistic  system,  of  which 
he  is  generally  accounted  the  originator,  was 
proposed  and  advocated  by  him  as  a  necessary 
compromise.  This  change  in  the  Constitotion 
of  the  empire  was  followed  by  changes  not 
less  thorough-going  in  the  political  system  of 
Austria.  Parliamentary  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment, and  a  transfer  of  political  power, 
were  accomplished  so  thoroughly  that,  al- 
though the  royal  prerogative  has  regained  its 
ascendency  amid  the  conflicts  that  have  arisen 
later,  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy,  whom 
Beust  mortally  offended,  have  not  recovered 
the  powers  and  privileges  that  were  curtailed 
nnder  the  Liberal  regime.  Count  Beust's  fixed 
aversion  to  Prussian  predominance  in  Ger- 
many, sharpened  by  personal  animosity  toward 
the  successful  rival  who  had  defeated  his  dear- 
est plans,  bronght  about  his  fall,  and  left  others 
to  cope  with  new  combinations  and  new  forces 
in  the  dual  empire,  that  have  altered  the  sys- 
tem that  he  created.  In  1870  he  endeavored 
to  bring  about  an  alliance  of  Austria  with 
France  against  Germany ;  but  the  HungariaDS, 
under  the  lead  of  Oount  Audrassy,  defeated 
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this  scfaenie.  In  1871  he  resigned  the  post 
of  Chancellor.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  London  and  afterward  to  Paris,  bat  at- 
tempted to  take  no  farther  leading  part  in 
political  affairs,  and  soon  retired  into  private 
life.  In  his  villa  at  Altenbarg  he  amnsed  him- 
self with  literary  and  artistic  occupations,  for 
which  he  had  early  developed  a  taste.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  career  he  had  composed  a 
collection  of  "  Musical  Trifles,"  and  written  a 
book  of  songs,  besides  other  poems,  and  after 
his  retirement  he  occasionally  published  a  re* 
flective  poem.  He  also  wrote  comprehen9ive 
*' Memoirs"  of  his  life  and  politiod  activity, 
explaining  and  defending  the  ideas  that  he  had 
striven  to  carry  out,  in  the  future  realization 
of  which  he  still  believed. 

ratDSySOMGSOF.  Birds  are  the  only  creatures 
that  share  with  man  the  faculty  of  expressing 
fine  shades  of  feeling  by  the  voice.  There  are 
no  dumb  birds,  and  those  that  do  not  slug  still 
have  some  of  the  tones  that  form  the  language 
of  birds,  such  as  notes  of  warning,  cries  of  dis- 
tress, cdls  to  mate  and  young,  and  sounds  that 
render  emotions  botli  defiant  and  peaceful,  and 
are  heard  in  their  strifes  and  in  their  amours. 
Most  naturalists  regnrd  the  song  of  birds  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  tender  passion,  and  as  an 
accompaniment  of  nidification  and  incubation. 
While  this  view,  may  be  in  the  main  correct,  it 
most  be  borne  in  mind  that  birds  have  an  in- 
herent aptitude  for  song  and  take  delight  in  the 
exercise  of  this  natural  gift,  and  in  caged  birds 
there  is  a  spontaneous  overflow  of  energy  in 
tbe  u<te  of  this  faculty  the  year  round. 

That  such  minute  creatures  as  many  of  the 
best  singing-birds  should  have  such  continuity 
and  volume  of  voice  is  a  phenomenon  that  can 
not  be  explained  in  a  completely  satisfactory 
way,  though  tbe  powerful  mechanism  of  song 
is  to  be  accounted  for  In  a  measure  on  anatom- 
ical grounds.  In  the  first  place,  singing-birds 
have  a  double  lamyx,  one  at  the  top  and  tbe 
other  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  and  it 
is  the  latter  that  is  especially  active  in  the  pro- 
daction  of  voice.  This  broncho- tracheal  larynx 
(or  syrinx,  as  it  is  technically  called)  varies 
somewhat  in  structure  in  difl'erent  species  of 
birds;  but  the  voice-production  is  mainly  on 
the  principle  of  a  reed  instrument.  The  pitch 
of  the  note  depends  on  the  tension  of  the  sy- 
ringeal  membranes  by  muscles  that  are  numer- 
OQs  and  powerful  relatively,  and  also  on  the 
length  of  the  tracheal  column  of  air.  The  tira- 
hre  of  the  tones  depends  on  the  harmonic  over- 
tones, and  the  sounds  are  modified  by  lingual 
and  pharyngeal  movements.  The  immense  va- 
riety of  tones  is  due  also  to  the  rotary  and  lat- 
eral movements  of  the  vocal  apparatus  (syrinx), 
effected  by  several  pairs  of  muscles,  which  regu- 
late the  tension  of  a  fine  membrane  that  acts 
something  like  the  reed  in  a  clarionet.  The 
amazing  con tinuonsn ess  of  the  song  is  explained 
by  the  reserve  supplies  of  air,  as  well  as  by  the 
economical  use  of  breath.  Birds  have  air-sacs 
in  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen — ^nine  in  all— 


which  communicate  with  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  even  the  feathers  and  bones  contain  air.  The 
tracheal  rings  are  complete,  numerous,  strong, 
and  very  elastic.  The  world-renowned  philo- 
mel  has  a  trachea  only  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  long,  which  would  not  admit  the  passage 
of  anything  larger  than  an  ordinary  knitting- 
needle,  and  yet  from  this  little  tube  issue  those 
clear  and  penetrating  tones  which  can  be  heard 
on  a  still  night  for  nearly  a  mile.  Still,  with 
all  these  anatomical  facts  in  view,  whoever  has 
listened  to  the  unbroken  tumult  of  notes  of  the 
nightingale  in  full  song  in  his  native  bowers, 
must  have  realized  that  there  is  something  yet 
to  be  learned  in  instrumental  acoustics. 

The  comparative  merit  of  a  bird's  vocal  per- 
formances depends  on  the  following  points: 
compass,  variety,  continuity,  volume  and  quali- 
ty of  tone,  including  purity,  gayness,  plain tive- 
ness,  and  general  power  of  execution.  The 
skylark,  for  instance,  has  a  relatively  small 
compass  of  voice,  and  often  fails  in  purity  of 
tone ;  but  within  its  limited  range  it  has  almost 
incomparable  power  of  execution,  and  possesses 
a  variety  of  combinations  of  notes  and  a  gayety 
of  song  seldom  equaled.  The  Virginia  cardi- 
nal has  a  mellow  quality  of  tone  which  is  sur- 
passed only  by  the  richest  voices ;  but  it  has 
such  a  limited  variety  of  notes  that  it  can  only 
be  assigned  an  inferior  rank  as  a  songster.  The 
American  wood-thrush,  although  it  possesees 
but  a  small  variety  of  notes,  has  a  quality  of 
tone  that  is  so  highly  musical  as  to  place  it 
among  the  finest  singers. 

It  is  a  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  that  large 
birds  do  not  sing,  and  that  the  famous  songsters 
are  not  only  small  but  have  plain  plumage. 
Nature  seems  to  have  bestowed  on  the  male 
bird  exclusively  powers  of  song  as  well  as  finer 
plumage.  Occasionally  a  female  essays  the 
musical  rSle  of  the  male,  but  always  with  in- 
ferior success.  In  rare  instances  a  female  will 
persist  in  her  newly  assumed  rdls,  and  by  dint 
of  practice  attain  to  something  like  the  song  of 
the  male.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
young  bird  inherits  an  aptitude  for  song  from 
its  father.  It  pays  attention  to  him,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  notes  of  all  other  birds,  and  it 
learns  its  lesson  with  astonishing  rapidity,  so 
that  if  it  be  separated  from  its  parent  a  few 
weeks  after  it  is  hatched,  it  still  retains  and 
at  some  future  time  faithfully  repeats  the  song 
that  it  heard  while  a  nestling.  So  largely  is 
this  an  imitative  performance,  however,  that 
if  the  nestling  be  allowed  to  hear  only  the  song 
of  anotlier  bird  instead  of  that  of  its  parent,  it 
will  learn  a  song  foreign  to  its  species,  and  in 
some  cases  wiU  even  repeat  with  fidelity  the 
tune  of  a  bird-organ  instead  of  the  native  lay  of 
its  kind. 

The  song  of  birds  is  never  a  gift  outright, 
but  is  gradmdly  developed  and  finally  perfected 
by  long  and  patient  practice.  The  first  essays 
of  tiie  young  bird  are  very  imperfect,  but  it  per- 
severes until  it  can  render  the  paternal  strains 
with  full  effect.    The  song  is  again  lost  during 
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the  annual  molt,  and  has  to  be  reacquired  with 
efforts  that  are  not  always  apparent,  for  the 
bird  practioes  in  an  undertone  until  it  can  again 
venture  on  a  full-voiced  performance.  The 
song  of  the  same  bird  changes  also  with  the 
climate,  locality^  and  season  of  the  year,  and 
reaches  its  full  nchness  in  spring-time.  It  also 
changes  from  year  to  year,  aad  gradually  im- 
proves under  favorable  conditions  until  the 
bird  has  reached  the  maximum  development 
of  its  muscular  and  nervous  system,  and  even 
then  it  may  be  developed  still  further  in  birds 
which  have  special  powers  of  imitation.  Most 
singing-birds  have  some  faculty  of  imitation  of 
the  notes  of  other  songsters,  though  it  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  notes  of  their  own  species, 
so  that  the  general  character  of  the  song  is  pre- 
served from  generation  to  generation.  There 
is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  song  among  individual  birds  of 
the  same  species,  for  though  they  may  all  be- 
long to  a  singing  family,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  will  all  have  talent,  and  it  even  hap- 
pens that,  of  two  birds  out  of  the  same  nest, 
one  will  greatly  excel  and  the  other  will  prove 
mediocre  in  song.  In  general,  birds  that  have 
fully  formed  their  song  do  not  imitate  much 
except  through  rivalry  on  special  occasions. 
The  analysis  of  the  song  of  particular  birds 
which  is  here  given  is  based  on  a  study  of  their 
notes  in  a  native  as  well  as  in  a  captive  state, 
and  many  of  the  tones  here  described  are  only 
to  be  heard  as  the  reward  of  nearer  acquaint- 
ance of  the  songsters  in  their  wild  haunts. 

The  Nlghtliigile  {LuscinUi  philomela). — The 
nightingale  is  the  king  of  songsters,  and  its 
song  presents  difficulties  of  analysis,  for  it  is 
both  rapid  and  intricate.  This  rapidity  of 
execution  is  a  striking  feature  and  it  can  be 
safely  said  not  only  that  no  other  bird,  but  not 
even  the  skilled  hand  of  man  applied  to  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  can  produce  in  single  succes- 
sion, in  a  minute  more  notes  than  are  poured 
forth  from  the  throat  of  this  wonderful  little 
creature.  The  volume  and  compass  of  its  voice 
are  equally  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  much  larger  than  an  English  sparrow. 
Its  loudest  tones  can  be  heard  as  far  as  those 
of  the  human  voice.  The  anatomical  reason 
for  this  is  the  unusually  powerful  development 
of  the  syringeal  muscles,  which  in  two  speci- 
mens that  the  writer  dissected  were  found  to 
be  especially  well  adapted  for  the  production 
of  tension  of  the  true  vocal  membranes  of  the 
syrinx.  One  who  has  the  rare  opportunity  to 
study  and  record  the  notes  of  a  nightingale  in 
full  song  will  find  that  they  number  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  and  that  these  original  and 
distinct  tones  are  differently  arranged  and  re- 
arranged so  as  to  give  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety. There  is  no  regular  round  of  song,  as 
with  many  other  birds,  but  changes  and  sur- 
prises follow  at  every  turn,  so  that  the  most 
familiar  ear  can  not  anticipate  that  which  is  to 
come,  although  the  separate  notes  of  which  all 
the  performances  consist  may  be  recognized. 


In  other  words,  the  nightingale's  mndcal  per- 
formances are  real  improvisations.  The  actual 
range  of  the  voice  is  about  two  and  &  half 
octaves,  and  its  flexibility  is  most  remarkable 
throughout  this  range.  The  only  effort  is  not 
in  transition  but  apparently  in  the  repression 
of  its  voluminous  notes.  As  regards  the  reten- 
tion and  use  of  its  breath  and  the  phrasing  of 
its  passages,  no  artist  could  be  more  success- 
ful. Long  strains  follow  one  another  without 
interruption  of  sound,  and  a  whole  minute  may 
elapse  without  any  perceptible  break  in  the 
melody.  Its  most  striking  effects  are  attained 
in  its  staccato  passages,  which  display  such 
power  of  attack,  such  brilliancy  and  rapidity, 
as  to  merit  the  figurative  description  of  vocal 
pyrotechnics.  They  are  explosive  sounds,  and 
can  not  fail  to  excite  agreeable  surprise.  An- 
other of  its  notable  feats  is  its  crescendo,  which 
sometimes  consists  in  a  very  gradual  increase 
in  strength  and  fullness  of  song  throughout 
long  passages,  but  it  is  more  frequently  the 
rapid  swelling  of  a  single  long  note  which  dur- 
ing four  or  five  repetitions  passes  from  the 
smallest  to  the  greatest  volume  of  tone  that 
the  bird  commands. 

The  timbre  of  the  nightingale^s  voice  is  so 
peculiar  that  it  can  readily  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  all  other  birds,  and  its  chief  char- 
acteristics are  mellowness  and  brilliancy.  The 
tones  of  birds  are  probably  modified  in  a  cer- 
tain measure  by  sounds  in  surrounding  nature. 
The  nightingale  is  wont  to  frequent  small  run- 
ning streams,  and  the  liquid  and  purling  qual- 
ity of  its  tones  would  seem  to  be  but  an  echo 
of  one  of  the  constant  natural  sounds  of  its 
haunts.  But  it  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  an 
occasional  strong  contrast  produced  by  harsh 
notes  suddenly  interjected  in  the  midst  of  its 
musical  volleys.  These  rough  sounds  resem- 
ble somewhat  the  crinkling  of  stiff  paper,  or 
even  the  grating  of  pebbles  when  rubbed 
against  one  another.  The  nightingale  seldom 
deigns  to  imitate  other  birds,  although  it  has 
great  ability  in  this  way.  When  challenged 
by  one  of  its  kind  in  song,  it  will  seize  upon 
the  finest  passage  of  its  rival  and  reprodnce  it 
with  still  finer  execution.  It  shows  great 
emulation  even  in  caged  life,  and  the  writer 
has  known  it  to  out-sing  and  silence  both  the 
gay  lark  and  the  game  mocking-bird,  and  when 
in  full  song  it  absolutely  refuses  to  yield  its 
place  of  first  singer  in  the  feathered  choir. 

The  following  are  the  principal  notes  of  the 
nightingale^s  song : 

1.  A  long  sound  like  tiou-tiou^  distinctly  ar- 
ticulated in  different  keys,  and  with  increasing 
loudness  several  times  in  succession,  and  usu- 
ally on  a  rising  scale,  is  a  characteristic  note, 
which  at  times  has  such  a  plaintive  tone  as  to 
justify  the  term  "melancholy,"  which  the 
poets  have  often  applied  to  this  part  of  the 
song. 

2.  The  scale  is  a  long  series  of  notes,  which 
rise  or  fall  through  the  whole  compass  of  the 
voice  with  astonishing  power  and  rapidity. 
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3.  The  chopping-note  is  a  low-pitched  and 
abrupt  note,  soanding  like  ehap^  ehop^  uttered 
several  times  in  quick  succession,  and  is  inter- 
mediate in  quaiitj  between  the  truly  musical 
and  the  simply  noisy  tones  of  the  nightingale. . 

4.  The  needle-note  is  the  most  acute  of  all 
the  bird's  tones,  and  is  seemingly  produced 
during  inspiration.  The  finest  cambric  needle 
would  be  coarse  compared  with  the.  delicate 
thread  of  this  long-drawn  sound,  which  is  so 
acute  at  times  as  to  be  scarcely  audible ;  and 
as  it  is  often  broadened  to  the  average  volume 
of  tone  again  with  a  swift  descent,  the  effect 
is  most  brilliant 

6.  The  gnarl  is  another  characteristic  note 
of  the  nightingale,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  sound  of  a  knotted  string  drawn  rapidly 
through  a  small  aperture  in  a  thin  sounding- 
board.  The  gnarled  notes  are  always  quick 
and  forcible,  most  commonly  given  on  a  rising 
scale,  and  form  one  of  the  striking  contrasts  in 
song  in  which  the  bird  delights,  and  are  often 
immediately  followed  by  the  sweetest  tones. 

6.  The  water-notes  are  delightful,  liquid, 
purling  sounds,  interspersed  at  frequent  inter- 
vals throughout  the  performance.  These  water- 
notes  are  unequaled  even  by  the  finest  tones  of 
this  kind  known  to  be  produced  by  the  most 
cultivated  canary  songsters.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach is  the  water- roU  of  St.  Andreasberg 
canaries,  which  has  been  developed  for  so 
many  generations  by  bird-fanciers,  by  careful 
selection,  and  by  furnishing  nightingales  as  in- 
structors for  the  canaries. 

7.  The  continuous  roll  is  possessed  almost 
exclusively  by  the  canary,  and  the  nightingale 
is  one  of  the  very  few  birds  that  share  to  some 
degree  the  faculty  of  rolling  at  any  pitch  of 
the  voice  uninterraptedly. 

8.  The  flute -notes  are  long,  sweet  tones, 
which  have  rare  purity  and  a  most  charming 
effect,  and  are  repeated  at  all  points  of  the 
compass  of  the  voice. 

9.  The  rattle  is  a  note  in  which  philomel 
especially  delights.  It  is  confined  to  the  lower 
range  of  the  voice,  and  consists  of  a  prolonged 
rattie,  which  at  the  same  time  has  a  liquid 
sound!,  as  if  small,  hard  substances  were  shaken 
in  a  vessd  containing  liquid.  Some  nightin- 
gales make  much  use  of  this  musical  rattle  as 
a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  their  higher  notes. 

Any  account  of  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference 
to  that  of  a  larger  species  of  the  bird,  found 
chiefly  in  eastern  Europe,  and  much  fancied  by 
connoisseurs.  The  biid  referred  to  is  Luseinia 
major,  and  it  is  about  a  third  larger  than  the 
common  nightingale,  of  much  stouter  build, 
and  it  is  slightly  mottled  on  the  breast.  The 
larger  bird  has  not  the  same  remarkable  vari- 
ety of  notes  as  the  smaller  one;  but  it  has 
louder  and  longer  tones  of  equal  purity  and 
expression,  and  even  more  wonderful  talent  in 
the  modulation  of  its  song.  Its  long,  quiver- 
ing tones  are  so  rich  and  ftill  of  pathos,  that 
ihey  are  sure  to  captivate  the  listener,  who  will 


also  be  astonished  at  the  deliberation  and  per- 
fect command  of  voice  with  which  the  various 
inflections  of  the  song  are  rendered.  At  the 
height  of  its  song  its  artful  modulations  and 
distinct  phrases  approach  in  character  to  musi- 
cal compositions.  The  nightingale  has  been 
compared  to  the  violin,  and  the  larger  species 
to  the  violoncello,  which  has  qualities  like  the 
human  voice ;  and  it  has  been  said  that,  while 
other  birds  whistle,  Lumnia  major  alone  sings. 
This  study  of  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  al- 
though more  complete  than  any  that  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  find,  does  not  by  any  means 
exhaust  all  the  tones  or  describe  all  the  notes 
of  this  entertaining  bird. 

The  Cuary  (Carduelis  canaria), — The  cana- 
ry, of  idl  caged  birds,  is  the  most  universally 
known  and  liked.  The  Germans  have  given 
great  care  to  the  breeding  of  this  universal  pet, 
and  they  supply  most  of  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  the  finest  birds  from  the  Harz 
Mountains,  and  more  especially  from  St.  An- 
dreasburg,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  educated 
canaries,  which  are  never  allowed  to  hear  any 
but  the  best  singers  of  their  own  kind,  and 
are  also  kept  near  such  artistic  performers  as 
larks  and  nightingales,  so  that  they  acquire  oc- 
casional notes  from  them,  in  addition  to  the 
parent-song.  The  canary  has  a  great  faculty 
for  imitation  when  young,  but,  after  it  has  ma- 
tured fully  in  one  manner  of  voice  and  song,  it 
seldom  changes.  If  removed  from  the  nest  be* 
fore  it  has  heard  the  parent- song,  and  raised 
alongside  of  some  other  singing-bird,  it  will 
often  sing  the  foreign  notes,  or  it  will  even 
learn  to  pipe  a  tune  from  a  bird-organ,  and  the 
writer  has  heard  one  thus  educated  pipe  an 
operatic  air  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  its 
own  song.  In  fact,  the  ordinary  song  of  the 
bird  retains  but  few  of  the  notes  of  the  origi- 
nal canary  from  the  Canary  Islands.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  song  of  the  canary  shows  that  the 
original  notes,  or  distinctly  separate  tones  of 
which  it  is  composed,  number  from  ten  to 
twenty.  Few  birds  have  all  these  distinct 
notes,  and  those  that  have  a  dozen  separate 
tones  are  considered  to  possess  a  full  song. 
The  canary  does  not  improvise  or  change  its 
song,  but  as  a  rule  it  repeats  the  same  notes  in 
the  same  order.  This  round  of  song  may  be 
slightly  changed  from  one  season  to  another ; 
but  this  is  the  exception,  and  it  is  very  rare 
that  a  new  note  is  added  after  the  first  year« 
The  foUowing  are  the  principal  notes  of  the 
canary's  song : 

1.  The  roll  is  the  most  characteristic  of  all 
the  canary-notes.  No  other  bird  is  known  to 
possess  this  roll  in  such  perfection  as  the  cana- 
ry ;  and,  of  the  myriad  songsters  of  the  great 
forests,  those  that  have  any  use  of  this  note  can 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  This 
even  and  continuous  roll  is  as  perfect  as  the 
trill  of  any  instrument,  and  can  be  produced  at 
any  pitch  within  the  range  of  the  voice.  The 
same  bird  often  gives  it  pitched  in  five  or  six 
different  ways,  with  pleasing  swell  and  modu- 
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latloD ;  in  certain  St  Andreasbnrg  canaries  it 
has  been  cultivated  almost  to  the  exclasion  of 
other  strains,  and  in  most  canaries  it  forms  the 
burden  of  the  song. 

2.  The  flnte-notes  are  long,  clear,  piping 
tones,  of  flate-like  qnality,  usuallj  repeated 
several  times  in  immediate  succession.  The 
finest  of  these  tones  have  been  acquired  from 
the  nightingale,  but  they  are  more  acute,  and 
by  no  means  as  full  as  the  original  model  tones, 
of  which  they  are  imitations. 

3.  The  water-notes  are  liquid  and  bubbling 
tones,  in  the  form  of  a  trill.  The  bird-fancier 
considers  the  water-roll  one  of  the  finest  notes 
of  a  good  singer.  Only  occasionally  is  a  caji- 
ary  found  having  this  note  well  developed,  and 
it  then  adds  a  novel  attraction  to  the  song. 

4.  The  most  perfect  of  the  bell-notes  are  al- 
most a  complete  deception  to  the  ear,  so  much 
do  they  resemble  the  tinkling  of  small  bells. 
The  birds  that  have  the  bell-notes  well  formed 
are  greatly  prized  in  St.  Andreasbnrg,  command 
a  high  price,  and  are  seldom  brought  to  this 
country.  The  Proonias  earuneulata,  of  Brazil, 
and  the  Myzantha  melanophrys  of  Australia, 
have  natural  bell-tones;  but  in  the  canary 
these  notes  are  acquired  in  some  way  of  which 
the  writer  has  never  been  able  to  gain  any  ac- 
count. Tiie  only  member  of  the  feathered 
tribe  that  could  have  served  as  an  instructor  to 
so  little  a  bird  as  the  canary,  is  a  very  small 
South  American  bird,  having  perfect  bell- 
notes  ;  but  it  very  soon  dies  in  captivity.  The 
caoary,  then,  though  somewhat  automatic  and 
imitative  in  its  song,  and  devoid  of  originality, 
is  still  to  be  numbered  among  the  foremost 
songsters. 

'nhe  Mocking-Blnl  (Mimua  polyglottus), — The 
mocking-bird  is  accredited  with  greater  musi- 
cal gifts  than  any  bird  of  the  new  continent, 
and  even  so  good  an  authority  as  Audubon  in- 
clines to  the  belief  that  it  surpasses  all  other 
birds  in  powers  of  execution,  the  nightingale 
not  excepted.  The  natural  tones  of  the  mock- 
ing-bird are  similar  to  those  of  large  numbers 
of  the  thrush  tribe,  and  though  numerous  they 
do  not  compare  with  the  variety  of  its  acquired 
notes.  The  bird  has  well  earned  its  name  by 
a  remarkable  display  of  mimetic  talent,  and 
there  are  few  birds  of  the  American  forest 
that  it.can  not  imitate  with  some  measure  of 
success.  Its  superiority  in  song  depends,  first, 
on  a  remarkable  compass  of  voice  of  about 
three  octaves;  and,  secondly,  on  prodigious 
strength  and  flexibility  of  voice.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  every  mocking-bird 
adopts  with  readiness  the  song  of  other  birds. 
The  foreign  notes  are  partly  inherited,  and  the 
richness  of  song  is  thus  a  gradual  acquisition, 
and  the  portion  of  the  common  store  of  notes 
immediately  pilfered  from  other  birds  is  rela- 
tively small.  In  captivity  the  mocking-bird 
does  not  often  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  song  of  other  birds^  and  it  is 
only  an  occasional  specimen  that  shows  special 
cleverness  in  this  way,  and  most  of  them  sing 


the  paternal  lay  the  last  year  of  their  lives 
just  as  they  sang  it  the  first  year. 

If  the  mocking-bird  had  not  glaring  defects 
as  well  as  great  merits,  he  might  well  chal- 
lenge the  right  of  pbilomel  to  the  title  of  king. 
The  mocking-bird  is  unsurpassed  in  compass  of 
voice,  in  richness  of  tone,  and  in  facility  of  exe- 
cution ;  but  he  offends  all  ideas  of  musical  se- 
quence in  his  reckless  medley,  and  interrupts 
his  flow  of  melody  by  the  mo:«t  startling  ca- 
cophony. An  attentive  listener,  i f  familiar  with 
the  notes  of  American  songsters,  will  readily 
distinguish  the  bird^s  original  strains  from  its 
imitations,  for  the  latter  retain  the  mocking- 
bird timbre,  however  faithfully  they  may  render 
the  borrowed  rhythm  and  inflecti(m  of  tones. 
The  mocking-bird,  as  a  rule,  intersperses  the 
imitations  throughout  its  song;  but  occasion- 
ally it  seems  to  delight  in  unburdening  itself  of 
its  stolen  stores  all  at  once,  and  then  may  be 
heard  in  direct  and  quick  succession  some  of 
the  notes  of  the  robin,  cat-bird,  blue- jay,  ori- 
ole, Virginia  cardinal,  quail,  and  brown  thrash* 
er,  and  this  amusing  medley  may  finally  termi- 
nate with  the  discordant  shriek  of  the  night- 
hawk.  Harsh  tones  are  retained  and  repeated 
with  the  same  apparent  pleasure  as  masical 
ones,  and  the  barn-yard  fowl  is  as  likely  to  be 
an  object  of  imitation  as  the  most  melodious 
songster.  At  night  in  his  native  bowers,  when 
no  longer  diverted  by  many  sounds,  and  when 
the  moon  sheds  an  even,  silver  light,  the  mock- 
ing-bird discourses  his  own  sweet  music  in 
rapturous  lays.  In  general,  however,  the  song 
abounds  in  strong  contrasts,  and  he  pours  forth 
a  volley  of  tones  that  are  high  and  low,  long 
and  short,  smooth  and  rough,  soft  and  loud, 
and  grave  and  gay  by  turns;  and  with  every 
shake  of  his  musical  throat  he  surprises  the 
ear  with  some  new  combination.  The  per- 
formances, like  those  of  the  nightingale,  are 
extemporized  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  and  they  change  with  the  occasion. 
Different  birds  vary  greatly  in  their  attain- 
ments. There  are  very  indifferent  singers,  and 
there  are  others  that  have  more  than  forty  dis- 
tinct notes,  including  both  natural  and  acquired, 
and  these  notes  are  blended  and  interwoven  in 
an  endless  number  of  ways  in  song.  It  is  ex- 
tremely diflicult  to  separate  the  song  of  the 
mocking-bird  into  its  component  parts  and  de- 
scribe them  in  words.  The  following  analysis 
Las  reference  more  especinlly  to  the  native 
song  which  is  common  to  the  whole  species: 
The  voice,  as  already  said,  comprises  about 
three  octaves,  and  over  this  entire  range  the 
facility  of  performance  seems  to  be  equally 
great  Both  the  major  and  minor  keys  can  be 
detected,  but  more  especially  the  latter,  and 
occasionally  a  musical  interval  is  struck  even 
in  the  wild  song.  Distinct  musical  intervals 
are  rare  among  birds,  and  the  cuckoo  affords  a 
good  instance  of  notes  pitched  on  an  interval. 
The  following  are  the  chief  strains : 

1.  The  scale  is  always  a  rapid  rising  or  fall- 
ing series  of  tones  of  equal  length  which  mr.y 
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extend  over  the  range  of  an  octave.  It  is  ac- 
cidental if  some  of  the  tones  correspond  now 
and  then  with  onr  natural  or  chromatic  scaJe, 
for  they  are  quarter- notes  or  perhaps  still 
smaller  fractional  divisions  of  whole  notes  of 
the  diatonic  scale.  The  tones  are  strack  off 
with  great  force  and  rapidity,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  bird's  bravora  passages. 

2.  The  trill  as  produced  by  the  canary  and 
the  nightingale  is  not  a  part  of  the  repertoire 
of  the  mocking-bird.  He  has  instead,  however, 
a  magnificent  shake  which  he  can  command  at 
auy  pitch  of  his  voice,  and  which  is  nneqaaled 
even  by  that  of  the  blackcap. 

3.  The  piping  tones  are  of  varied  altitude, 
volume,  and  timbre.  In  the  main  they  corre- 
spond to  the  flute-notes  of  the  nightingale,  but 
they  resemble  more  nearly  certain  clarionet- 
tooes.  They  are  very  fine  notes,  and  as  smooth 
as  the  whistle  of  the  blackbird  or  the  mellow 
pipe  of  the  Virginia  cardinal. 

4.  The  canary-tones  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  imitations  of  the  canary,  but  are  true 
mocking-bird  notes.  They  are  very  delicate 
and  acute  sounds,  more  thread-like  often  than 
the  finest  canary-tones,  and  coming  from  so 
large  a  bird  they  both  surprise  and  amuse. 

6.  The  gutturals  are  forcible  and  rough  tones, 
which  form  a  rude  setting  for  the  more  brill- 
iant parts  of  the  bird's  song.  They  have  been 
compared  to  the  rubbing  together  of  bits  of 
sand-paper  or  to  the  sound  of  a  grindstone  in 
ude,  and,  like  other  native  tones,  they  have 
been  mistaken  for  imitations,  being  likened  in 
this  instance  to  the  creaking  of  a  rusty  hinge. 
They  correspond  to  the  rattle  of  the  nightin- 
gale, but  have  not  the  same  musical  character. 

6.  Almost  all  the  inflected  tones  are  preceded 
by  a  brief  series  of  notes,  which  are  short, 
rapid,  and  pitched  generally  lower  than  those 
to  which  they  serve  as  a  prelude.  The  series 
contiuns  from  three  to  twelve  notes,  and  is 
followed  by  a  long,  modulated  tone  which  com- 
pletes the  phrase,  and  in  turn  is  followed  by  a 
very  perceptible  pause.  A  notber  series  of  short, 
rapid  notes  and  then  a  long  inflection,  and  again 
a  pause  occurs;  and  in  this  manner  a  great 
part  of  all  the  singing  is  conducted.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  phrases  are  so  short  and  the  pauses 
so  distinct  as  to  rob  the  song  of  that  continu- 
ous nature  which  is  so  impressive  in  the  night- 
ingale's performances. 

7.  The  modulated  tones  constitute  the  chief 
charm  of  the  mocking-bird's  song.  They  are 
prolonged  intonations  expressing  every  musictd 
conceit  and  every  shade  of  feeling  of  which 
the  bird  is  capable,  and  they  extend  throufsh- 
ont  the  compass  of  his  voice  and  display  every 
quality  of  his  vocal  organ.  They  are  by  turns 
plaintive  and  gay,  serious  and  comic,  defiant 
and  caressing,  and  are  so  free  from  effort  and 
so  spontaneous  that  they  strike  the  hearer  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  In  the  combination 
of  a  given  number  of  notes  the  nightingale  has 
more  ingenuity,  but  in  the  modulation  of  single 
tones  the  mocking-bird  has  unequaled  tact 


Finally,  in  assigning  to  the  mocking-bird 
his  just  rank  among  song-birds  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  his  musical  style  is  broad,  and  his 
taste  almost  universal.  He  takes  the  whole  of 
nature  for  his  song- book,  and  borrows  not 
alone  from  the  birds  of  the  air ;  the  rippling 
stream,  the  rustling  leaves,  the  sighing  wind, 
and  all  sounding  things,  animate  or  inanimate, 
yield  him  inspiration. 

The  Skylaifc  (Alauda  arv^nm). —Numberless 
poetic  lines  have  been  written  about  this 
"minstrel  of  the  sky,"  and  literary  favors 
have  been  about  eqnally  lavished  upon  him 
and  the  nightingale.  The  two  birds  differ  to- 
tally as  to  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  their 
song.  One  prefers  the  dimness  of  the  night, 
and  the  other  the  full  blaze  of  the  noontide 
sun ;  one  seeks  the  closest  shade,  and  the  other 
the  open  expanse  of  the  skies ;  one  sings  while 
perfectly  still,  and  the  other  while  in  rapid 
flight  toward  the  sun ;  one  is  the  most  pathet- 
ic of  songsters,  and  the  other  is  the  most  joy- 
ous of  warblers.  The  skylark  is  by  nature 
both  bold  and  gay,  and  in  his  native  fields  he 
fights  and  sings  the  live-long  day.  His  music 
is  as  sprightly  as  an  Irish  jig  or  a  Scottish 
hornpipe,  and  he  dashes  along  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  the  quick 
windings  of  his  song.  The  air  seems  to  be 
full  of  musical  vibrations,  and  it  sounds  at 
times  like  two  or  three  birds  singing  together, 
and  distantly  reminds  one  of  a  bagpipe  with 
chanter  and  drones  in  full  blast.  There  is  a 
pleasing,  low,  humming  sound,  which  serves  as 
an  accompaniment,  to  his  beautiful  high  tones, 
and  his  rippling  song  is  only  broken  bv  an  oc- 
casional brief  pause.  It  is  not  difiicuit  to  un- 
derstand the  great  popularity  of  the  skylark, 
for  he  has  two  most  delightful  qualities — 
sprightliness  and  variety.  A  careful  study  of 
his  vocal  performances  leads  to  several  unex- 
pected and  interesting  conclusions.  In  the 
first  place,  the  seeming  maze  of  his  musical 
sounds  can  be  rednced  to  a  few  fundamental 
tones;  secondly,  the  range  of  his  voice,  which 
one  would  suppose  very  great,  judging  from 
his  success  in  song,  is  found  to  be  relatively 
very  limited ;  and,  finally,  the  whole  genius  of 
the  bird  and  the  secret  of  his  musical  supe- 
riority may  be  described  as  an  incomparable 
faculty  of  composing  much  out  of  little — the 
ability  to  combine  a  few  notes  into  an  endless 
variety  of  musical  phrases.  Four  fifths  of  all 
his  singing  is  done  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
three  or  four  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  utmost  range  of  his 
voice  is  not  included  within  a  single  octave. 
All  these  facts  are  obscured  by  the  rapidity 
and  variety  of  his  combinations  of  notes,  and 
popularly  he  is  ranked  as  second  only  to  the 
nightingale  in  song.  The  principal  component 
tones  of  the  skylark's  song  are  as  follow : 

1.  The  continuous  warble  is  the  strain  most 
constantly  heard,  and  has  a  superficial  resem- 
blance to  the  roll  of  the  canary,  but  it  is  radi- 
cally different  in  its  formation.    It  is  neither  a 
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thrill  (i.  e.,  the  even  alternation  of  two  con- 
tiguous notes)  nor  a  tremulo.  It  is  the  rising 
and  falling  sequence  of  fractional  notes,  which 
are  probably  less  than  quarter-tones,  and  which 
on  tnis  account,  and  also  owing  to  their  ex- 
treme rapidity,  impart  a  vague  character  to 
this  part  of  the  song,  so  that  the  notes  can  not 
be  followed  by  the  ear  ieriatim  as  in  those 
portions  having  tones  of  longer  intervals. 

2.  The  cantabile  notes  are  long  -  sustained 
and  delightfully  inflected  tones,  which  have  a 
true  singing  character.  Few  binls  are  capa- 
ble of  sounds  of  such  a  song -like  nature. 
These  notes  are  so  rich  that  they  impart  to  the 
song,  which  without  them,  would  occupy  a 
secondary  rank,  a  musical  value  much  like  that 
accorded  to  the  performances  of  the  nightin- 
gale and  mocking-bird. 

8.  Finally,  to  sum  up  the  musical  gifts  of 
the  skylark,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  the 
sprightliness  of  song  of  the  goldfinch,  the  merry 
jingle  of  notes  of  the  bobolink,  a  genius  for 
combination  of  tones  possessed  by  none  but 
master-songsters,  and  a  song-like  timbre  of 
voice  that  is  unique. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  of  the  vocal 
apparatus  of  singing-birds  are  from  dissections 
made  by  the  writer,  and  are  of  life-size.  Fig. 
1  represents  the  vocal  organs  of  the  Vir- 
ginia nightingale,  as  it  is    popularly  called, 
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1,  LowOT  nuuMUbk  j  I,  tongiu } 
Z,  rim*  glottidk;  4,  o*  hj- 
oldM ;  6,  tnudiM ;  9,  tyrlnz  | 
7,  bronebUe. 


thouffh  it  is  known  to  the  naturalist  as  Car- 
dinali4  Virginianus,  It  is  a  very  handsome 
bird,  about  the  size  of  the  robin,  with  scarlet 
plumage  and  crest  and  a  red  beak,  and  it  has 
a  fine,  mellow  voice.  The  figure  gives  a  pos- 
terior view,  with  all  the  surrounding  parts  re- 


moved except  the  lower  part  of  the  bill  with 
the  tongue  and  its  attachments.  The  bronchi 
open  into  the  lower  larynx  (syrinx)  separately, 
thus  forming  two  glottides,  and  the  vocal  mem- 
branes are  elastic  reduplications  of  the  lining 
bronchia]  membranes.  There  is  a  thin  parti- 
tion of  the  syrinx  into  equal  halves  by  a  sep- 
tum which  is  cartilaginous  in  the  cardinal—' 
in  the  canary  and  in  the  linnet,  althongh  in 
larger  birds  it  is  bony  and  forms  the  cross- 
bone  (pessulus).  Extending  from  this  peasu- 
lus  downward  on  the  inner  side  of  each  bron- 
chus in  larger  birds  is  a  distinct  membrane 
(roembrana  tympaniformis  interna)  which, 
through  tension  and  relaxation,  serves  to  mod- 
ify the  vocal  sounds.  This  membrane  is  mere- 
ly rudimentary  in  the  figures  here  given,  and 
the  bronchial  rings  are  not  completed  by  mem- 
brane as  in  some  other  instances.  The  trachea 
in  the  birds  here  described  is  composed  ot 
about  fifty  rings  complete  and  very  elastic,  and 
both  the  trachea  and  bronchi  are  capable  of 
considerable  increase  in  length  by  muscular 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  bird.  There  are  no 
vocal  cords  in  the  upper  larynx,  which  has  an 
opening  (rima  glottidis)  controlled  by  a  pair  of 
muscles. 

Fig.  2  presents  a  similar  life-sized  view  of 
the  vocal  organs  of  the  canary-bird.  The 
cross-bone  in  the  syrinx  in  young  birds  at 
least  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  carti- 
laginous septum,  and  the  tracheal  rings  are  still 
distinct  and  about  fifty  in  number,  and  the 
bronchial  rings,  likewise,  are  apparently  com- 
plete, and  there  is  no  visible  tympaniform 
membrane.  In  other  respects  the  parts  are 
the  same  as  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  numbers  corre- 
spond in  both  figures. 

BOIJYIA,  an  independent  republic  of  South 
America,  area  772,648  square  miles.  The  ag- 
gregate population  numbers  about  2,250,000, 
and  is  composed  largely  of  the  Quichua  and 
Aymara  Indians,  the  former  being  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  Incas.  Their  proportionate 
division  is,  Quichuas,  50  per  cent. ;  Aymar&s, 
25  per  cent.;  cholos,  a  Spanish  and  Indian 
mixture,  18  per  cent;  and  half-castes,  7  per 
cent.  This  strange  and  interesting  race  lives 
in  villages  called  comunidade$j  under  a  gov- 
ernor, or  alcalde,  who  is  one  of  their  number. 
They  pay  a  tribute  of  from  four  to  ten  Boliv- 
ian dollars  a  year,  those  of  age  who  can  read 
and  write  being  exempt  from  payment,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  ballot 

Travel  in  Bolivia  is  comparatively  safe,  for 
the  Indians  are  not  dangerous,  and,  though  the 
last  trace  of  maliciousness  toward  the  Spanish 
race  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  they  are 
grave  and  deferential  to  eaballerM, 

GeTenuMDt— The  President  of  the  Republic 
is  Don  Gregorio  Pacheco.  His  Cabinet  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  ministers:  F<M*eigii  Re- 
lAtions,  Dr.  Jorge  Oblitas;  Justice,  Public 
Worship,  and  Instruction,  Don  Martin  Lanza; 
Finance,  Sefior  H.  Gutierrez;  Interior,  Dr. 
M.  M.  DiUedina;  War,  Col.  Severe  Zapata. 
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The  Bolivian  Minister  at  Washington  is  Don 
Casimiro  Corral.  The  Bolivian  Oonsal- Gen- 
eral at  New  York  is  Don  Melchor  Abarrio ;  the 
Consul  at  New  Orleans,  Seflor  J.  P.  Macheca ; 
at  San  Francisco,  Seflor  F.  Herrera.  The 
American  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-Gen- 
eral at  Sucre  is  the  Hon.  W.  D.  Bloxham,  and 
the  Consul  at  La  Paz,  8.  Alexander. 

imy. — The  strength  of  the  Bolivian  army, 
including  1,021  officers  of  all  ranks,  is  8,021. 

FbttMCS. — The  national  indebtedness  amounts 
to  $10,000,000.  The  income  of  the  nation  in 
1884  was  $2,844,796;  in  1885,  $2,990,189;  in- 
crease in  a  single  year,  $645,848.  There  was 
established  in  1886,  at  La  Paz,  a  bank  on 
shares,  with  a  cash  capital  of  $500,000,  called 
the  Banco  Potosino. 

SaOrMids.— A  railroad  is  projected  to  connect 
the  Argentine  frontier,  near  the  town  of  Qui- 
aca,  with  the  Boliyian  city  of  Potosi.  It  will 
run  along  the  right  bank  of  Parang  river  to 
the  port  of  Barranquera.  Chili  is  also  actively 
poshing  work  on  the  railroad  that  extends 
from  Antofagasta  into  the  interior.  It  had 
reached,  in  1886,  beyond  Calama  as  far  as 
Afiil,  and  was  rapidly  approaching  La  Porufla, 
opposite  Santa  Bikrbara.  Trains  were  arriving 
within  two  miles  of  the  river  Loa,  where  an 
iron  and  a  wooden  bridge  were  to  be  built. 

Tetegraphs* — ^There  were  in  operation  in  1886 
the  foUowing  stations  connecting  with  the  Ar- 
gentine system :  Cotagaita,  Huambaca,  Potosi, 
Sucre  or  Chuquisaca,  La  Paz,  and  Tupiza. 
Communication  with  La  Paz  may  also  be  had 
ria  Mollendo.  The  total  length  of  lines  was 
about  400  miles. 

A  LudlaAed  KepaMlc. — The  result  of  the  war 
on  the  Pacific  deprived  Bolivia  of  coast  and 
seaports,  and  likewise  of  the  great  wealth  of 
nitrate  and  guano  in  the  districts  of  Cob^a  and 
Tarapac^  The  exact  course  of  a  portion  of 
her  southern  limit,  separating  Bolivia  from  the 
Argentine  Republic,  has  been  for  some  time 
undetermined;  hence  the  main  outlets  for  Bo- 
livian trade  are  through  Chilian,  Peruvian,  and 
Argentine  territory.  The  most  accessible  port 
of  the  former  is  Arica,  which  involves  a  tedi- 
ous land-transit  of  240  miles  from  La  Paz  to 
Tacna,  which  is  in  railroad  connection  with 
Arica,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  traffic 
over  this  route,  however,  has  of  late  years  be- 
come reduced  to  the  transportation  of  a  portion 
at  the  mining  products  from  the  department 
of  Oruro,  and  to  the  mule-post  from  La  Paz  to 
Tacna,  regularly  performed  in  five  days,,  while 
the  great  bulk  of  trade  from  the  La  Paz  dis- 
trict is  by  steamer  across  Lake  Titicaca  and 
Peru,  and  via  the  Pnno-Arequipa  Railroad  to 
Mollendo.  The  third  and  longer  route  is  south- 
westerly through  the  Argentine  Republic  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty 
whereby  Bolivia  reduces  the  import  duty  50 
per  cent,  on  goods  coming  from  the  Atlantic 
against  the  Argentine  Republic,  granting  gra- 
tuitous right  of  egress  through  her  territory, 
the  larger  part  of  the  productions  of  the  de- 


partments of  Potosi,  Chuqaisaca,  and  Tar^jd, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  minerals  and  met- 
als, is  drained  through  the  Argentine  Republic 
in  preference  to  Chili.  This  shifting  of  trade 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  con- 
sequent decrease  of  business  on  the  former 
coast,  promoted,  in  a  large  measure,  by  polit- 
ical spite,  has  been  felt  so  keenly  that  a  new 
impetus  is  imparted  to  the  project  of  putting 
La  Paz  in  railroad  connection  with  the  coast, 
the  line  running  through  Oruro  to  Tacna, 
thereby  recovering  and  controlling  the  entire 
trade  from  the  Pacific  side. 

CiMliMa-Bark.  —  The  most  important  pur- 
suit in  the  tropical  or  lowland  districts,  which 
has  developed  into  a  permanent  industry,  is  the 
cutting  and  exportation  of  cinchona-bark,  the 
richest  in  quinine.  But  the  most  accessible 
trees  having  become  exhausted,  the  hark  is  no 
longer  derived  from  the  forests,  and  the  busi- 
ness has  become  a  systematic,  scientific  culti- 
vation. The  credit  of  bringing  this  nursery 
culture  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  is  largely 
due  to  Otto  Richter,  who,  besides  being  other- 
wise largely  interested  in  Bolivia,  is  the  lead- 
ing bark-merchant,  his  four  haciendas  or  qui- 
nales  in  the  Mapiri  district,  having  grown  al- 
ready more  than  two  million  trees.  The  bark 
business,  however,  has  been  very  much  de- 
pressed of  late  years,  on  account  of  the  exceed- 
ingly low  price  to  which  quinine  has  fallen. 

€•€•« — Hardly  of  less  importance  are  the 
coca-plantations  from  the  leaves  of  which  plants 
the  mysterious  cocaine  is  extracted.  The  great 
progress  made  in  modern  medicine  in  the  use 
of  this  drug,  not  only  in  various  medicinal 
forms,  but  also  as  an  anesthetic,  has  created  a 
large  demand  for  coca-leaves.  The  plant  only 
flourishes  in  moist  climates,  and  is  seldom 
found  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Andes.  It  is 
cultivated  in  rows  like  Indian  com,  and  after 
two  years'  growth  the  bush  attains  its  full 
height  of  from  hve  to  six  feet,  bearing  green 
leaves  about  two  inches  long,  with  white  blos- 
soms and  red  berries.  The  leaves  are  gathered 
several  times  a  year,  and  dried  in  the  sun  with 
great  care  before  being  packed  for  exportation, 
the  bushes  produce  for  many  years,  when  final- 
ly the  planting  of  a  fresh  crop  becomes  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  good  quality  of  the  leaf. 
Besides  its  local  use  by  the  Indians,  who  mas- 
ticate it  with  or  without  slacked  lime,  a  tea  is 
made  from  the  plant,  and  the  miners  also  chew 
the  leaf  constantly  for  its  soothing  effect.  These 
sources  of  home  consumjption  in  themselves 
sustain  many  large  plantation  enterprises. 

Silver. — The  development  of  Bolivia's  miner- 
al resources  is  the  most  important  of  her  na- 
tional industries ;  for  included  in  her  prodigions 
mineral  wealth  (which  numerous  documents  in 
European  libraries  prove  to  have  infiuenced  the 
political  and  monetary  history  not  only  of 
Spain,  but  of  the  entire  commercial  world), 
there  are  many  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin 
ores,  whose  extraordinary  richness  gives  a 
large  profit  in  spite  of  the  excessive  freight 
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costs.  The  name  and  f  abulons  riches  of  Potosi 
are  familiar.  It  was  discovered  in  1544,  and 
the  products  up  to  1572  amounted  to  $250,- 
000,000;  from  1572  to  1627,  to  $840,000,000; 
from  the  middle  of  the  17th  to  the  16th  cent- 
ury the  records  of  Potosi  show  an  annual 
averasre  production  of  from  $2,500,000  to  $8,- 
500,000 ;  and,  according  to  data  contained  in 
letters  written  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1627,  the 
compilations  of  Friar  Jos^  G.  de  Acosta,  and  the 
annals  of  Potosi,  the  Cerro  Rico  de  Potosi  or 
Rich  Silver  Mountain,  has  produced,  up  to  the 
present  time,  upward  of  £400,000,000  sterling 
of  silver.  Prior  to  1825  the  industry  was  er- 
ratic, and  mining  operations  were  frequently 
paralyzed  by  political  troubles.  Among  the 
earliest  interferences  was  the  civil  war  in  Spain 
in  1623.  The  war  of  independence  in  1809, 
ending  with  the  declaration  of  peace  in  1825, 
caused  another  suspension  in  mining,  and  a 
general  iinpo  verishm ent  of  the  country.  Since 
8ie  independence  of  the  republic,  however, 
mining  enterprises  have  never  been  disturbed 
through  political  causes,  and  the  irregularities 
occasioned  by  revolutionary  movements  have 
not  extended  to  the  mining  regions  or  caused 
iiyury  to  corporations.  On  the  contrary,  the 
production  of  precious  metals  has  never  ceased 
to  be  encouraged  and  fostered,  and,  while  min- 
ers are  not  required  to  pay  taxes,  the  export 
duty  is  only  one  peso,  or  eight  reals  per  mark 
(58  cents  per  0  5065  pound  avoirdupois),  gold 
being  free,  and  machinery  imported  for  ex- 
ploitation entirely  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
growth  of  Bolivia's  leading  industry,  however, 
is  seriously  retarded  for  want  of  more  roads, 
proximity  to  accessible  seaports,  timber,  and  a 
better  fuel  than  taquia  and  vareta  (llama- 
dung  and  moss)  in  the  silver -lode  districts. 
But  these  disadvantages  have  been  somewhat 
diminished,  for,  by  means  of  the  MoUendo- Are- 
quipa  -  Puno  Railroad,  connecting  with  the 
steam  navigation  on  Lake  Titicaca,  and  the 
stage-roads  from  Ohililaya  (or  Querto  Perez) 
to  La  Paz,  and  thence  to  Corocoro  and  Oruro, 
an  extensive  mineral  territory  is  made  easier  of 
access,  while  the  steady  advance  of  the  railroad 
system,  now  extending  westward  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  toward  southern  Bolivia,  is 
greatly  facilitating  the  reopening  of  the  Potosi 
mining  district,  which  has  lately  been  under- 
taken by  an  Anglo-Bolivian  company.  The 
Huanchaca  mine  produced,  in  1885,  $4,819,146 
worth  of  silver-ores,  netting  the  company  for 
the  year  $2,080,089. 

Gold. — The  gold  of  Bolivia  is  chiefly  derived 
from  placer-mines  along  the  rivers  coursing 
through  the  section  of  country  embracing  the 
eastern  slopes  and  foot-hills  of  the  La  Paz 
Cordillera.  Gold-mining  is  carried  on  in  a 
primitive  way  by  the  natives. 

The  Mew  BDntDg  Laws.  —  At  one  of  the  late 
national  conventions,  the  mining  laws  were 
carefully  revised,  and  the  new  Spanish  code 
substantially  adopted,  with  the  view  of  favor- 
ing the  development  of  the  industry  and  invit- 


ing the  investment  of  foreign  capitaL    Among 
its  fundamental  provisions  are : 

On  lands  belonging  to  the  public  domain,  and  also 
on  untenoed  private  property,  minerals  and  mioct 
may  be  sought,  appUed  for,  granted,  and  worked. 
Within  fenced  ground,  the  proprietor's  peimLssloQ 
or  judicial  license  most  be  first  obtained. 

All  individuals  possessed  of  dvil  rights  may  apply 
for  and  obtain  one  or  more  perUnenctat  (one  perte- 
nencia  =  100  m.  square  =  1  htkarea)  in  one  oonoe-ssion, 
not,  however,  to  exceed  80  pertenendtu  (or  80  heeta- 
riat).  The  pertenencias  constituting  one  conoession 
may  not  be  scattered,  but  roust  horder  on  one  an- 
other (having  common  side-lines),  forming  a  right- 
aneular  polyKon. 

Priority  ot  application  has  preference,  however 
slight  the  difference  in  time. 

Gold  or  tin  deposits  or  other  metallic  minerals  oe- 
ourrinx  in  rivers,  placers,  pockets,  irreffular  deposits, 
or  beaded  veins,  on  public  or  private  lands,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law  applicable  to  all  mineral  conces- 
sions. 

The  claimant  is  owner  of,  and  may  work  to  an  un- 
limited depth,  all  the  ground,  veins,  deposits,  and 
mineral  occurrences,  within  his  surface  claim  and 
within  the  vertical  planes  passed  through  all  the  sui^ 
face  boundary -Unes  of  such  claim. 

The  oonoe^sions  are  perpetual  in  duration  as  long 
as  the  yearly  patenU  or  five  bolivianos  (five  Bolivian 
dollars;  per  \edar^  is  regularly  pud. 

In  case  of  failure  to  pay  the  paienie  for  a  period  of 
one  year,  the  claimant  ibrfeitd  his  right,  title,  and 
interest  in  and  to  the  claim  ;  and  his  property  is  sold 
out  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  when  the  claim- 
ant receives  the  surplus,  atler  the  amount  of  his  in* 
debtedness,  plus  costs  and  plus  10  per  cent  of  the 
entire  amount  for  whioh  the  property  was  sold  are 
deducted. 

New  Fnltdbk — With  all  the  natural  resources 
that  should  combine  to  make  Bolivia  an  extraor- 
dinarily rich  and  prosperons  country,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  calisaya-bark  and  coca  plantations,  and  the 
operations  of  a  few  of  the  better  regulated 
mining  enterprises,  everything  is  surprisingly 
backward.  Each  new  administration  has  be- 
gun with  strong  endeavors  to  pursue  a  policy 
conducive  to  business  activity.  Liberal  and 
numerous  concessions  have  been  granted  for 
roads  and  other  public  improvements ;  yet,  for 
the  greater  part,  nothing  but  trails  connect 
the  cities,  traveled  by  mules,  llamas,  and  In- 
dians. In  1868  a  navigation  company  was 
formed,  with  a  large  concession  from  the 
Government,  having  as  its  object  the  opening 
up  of  a  roate  down  the  rivers  Mamor6  ana 
Madeira  to  the  Atlantic.  The  scheme  was 
promising,  and  would  have  given  easy  access 
to  half  a  million  square  miles  of  valuable  land 
in  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  traversed  by  immense 
rivers,  forming  a  natural  canal  system  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  country  in  the  world.  But 
up  to  the  present  time  no  active  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  the  realization  of  these 
designs,  and  the  traffic  in  that  direction,  con- 
fined almost  exclnsively  to  the  exportation  of 
India-rubber  and  hides,  is  expensive  and  tedi- 
ous. Another  project  is  now  discussed,  to  con- 
tinue the  navigation  of  Lake  Titicaca  through 
Rio  Desaguadero  to  Lake  Poop6,  and  by  means 
of  a  new  railroad  line  from  Ohililaya  to  La  Paz, 
in  substitution  for  the  present  stage-road,  and 
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the  Davigation  of  otber  subordinate  rivers 
farther  south,  to  connect  La  Paz,  Oorocoro, 
Barca,  Oraro,  Cochabamba,  Oolquechaca,  Su- 
cre, and  Huanohaca,  with  a  view  of  diverting 
the  Argentine  -  Atlantic  and  La  Paz-Ofailian 
trade  northwestward  through  Bolivia  and 
Peru  to  Mollendo.  But  it  appears  that  cer- 
tain engineering  problems  present  obstacles 
to  this  scheme. 

CiNBBerce. — A  better  account  of  the  trade  of 
Bolivia  may  be  found  in  the  custom-houses  of 
the  neighboring  countries  than  in  her  own. 
There  has  been  no  full  custom-house  report 
in  Bolivia  for  three  years ;  but  from  data  de- 
rived from  many  sources,  the  total  value  of 
Bolivian  exports  in  1885  may  be  set  down  at 
$9,745,000,  and  the  total  value  of  imports  at 
$6,820,000.  The  official  report  places  the 
amount  of  duties  collected  during  1884  at 
$618,765,  and  the  amount  up  to  June  30, 
1885,  at  $724,807. 

The  export  of  Bolivian  products  via  Arica, 
in  1885,  was  as  follows:  to  Valparaiso,  13,605 
kilogrammes  of  calisaya-bark  and  66,008  of 
quinine- bark ;  to  England,  4,348  and  48,767, 
respectively;  to  France,  14,781  and  12,601; 
to  Germany,  11,936  kilogrammes  of  quinine- 
bark  ;  and  to  Peru,  70  kilogrammes  of  calisaya 
and  907  of  quinine-bark.  There  were  shipped 
to  various  countries  555  tons  of  ingot-copper, 
515  tons  tin  in  slabs,  46,509  kilogrammes  bar- 
silver,  543  tons  of  silver-ore,  and  796  tons  of 
copper-ore.  Bolivian  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  trifling.  American  goods  are  seldom 
met  with  in  Bolivia.  In  1883  the  export  to 
England  amounted  to  $1,730,637,  and  the  im- 
port thence  to  $322,778.  AVith  other  coun- 
tries, notably  Germany  and  France,  there  is 
an  active  trade. 

nUZILi  For  details  relating  to  area,  terri- 
torial divisions,  population,  etc,  see  '^  Annual 
Cyclopaedia  "  for  1884. 

CcTCfowBt — The  Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  II, 
born  Dec  2,  1825;  proclaimed  April  7,  1831 ; 
regency  until  July  28,  1840 ;  crowned  July  18, 
1841 ;  married,  Sept.  4,  1843,  Theresa  Chris- 
tina Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Francis  I 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Cabinet  is  composed 
of  the  following  ministers:  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sena- 
tor Baron  de  Cotegipe ;  Minister  of  Agricult- 
ure, Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  Repre- 
sentative Antonio  da  Silva  Prado ;  Minister  of 
Finance,  Francisco  Belizario  Soares  de  Souza ; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Senator  Baron  de  Ma- 
mor^;  Minister  of  Justice,  Senator  Joaquin 
Delphino  Riberio  da  Luz;  Minister  of  War, 
Representative  Alfredo  Rodrigues  Fernandes 
Chaves;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Dr.  Samuel 
Wallace  McDowell.  The  Council  of  State  com- 
prises, besides  the  Princess  Imperial,  Donna 
Yzabel,  and  Prince  Gaston  of  Orleans,  Count 
d'En,  tlie  following  members  extraordinary 
(limited  to  twelve) :  Senators  Viscount  de  Mu- 
ritibfl,  Viscount  de  Bom  Retiro,  Admiral  La- 
mare,  J.  J.  Teizeira,  M.  P.  de  Souza  Dantes, 


Viscount  de  Paranagn&,  J.  L.  V.  Cansansao  de 
Sinimbri;  Deputies  Martin  Francisco,  Ribeiro 
de  Andrade,  P.  J.  Soarez  de  Souza,  J.  G.  de 
Andrade  Pinto,  and  Senators  Affbnso  Celso  de 
A.  Figneiredo,  J.  B.  da  Cuoha  e  Figueiredo, 
Lafayette  Rodrigues  Pereira,  and  L.  A.  Vieira 
da  Silva. 

The  Brazilian  Minister  at  Washington  is 
Baron  de  Itajuba.  The  Consul  -  General  of 
Brazil  at  New  York  is  Dr.  Salvador  Mendon^a. 
The  United  States  Minister  to  Brazil  is  Hon. 
T.  A.  Osbom.  The  United  States  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  H.  C.  Armstrong,  and 
the  consul  at  Santos  C.  R.  McCall. 

Temlnattoi  of  Treattes. — The  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment has  given  the  stipulated  twelve  months' 
notice  to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland,  to  terminate  on  Sept.  22,  1887, 
the  consular  treaties  with  those  countries,  and 
similar  notice  will  be  given  to  Belgium  for  ter- 
mination on  Sept.  4,  1886,  and  to  Paraguay  for 
termination  on  May  28,  1890.  This  action  is 
understood  to  arise  from  the  desire  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  get  rid  of  consular  intervention  in 
regard  to  the  property  of  absent  and  deceased 
persons. 

Ftaances. — On  Aug.  20,  1885,  the  national  in- 
debtedness stood  as  follows: 

Mllrcii. 

Foreijfndebt 178,274,000 

Funded  home  debt 888,199,900 

Loan  of  1868 22,047,000 

Loan  of  1879 42,668,000 

Paper  money 194,283.560 

Advances  made  by  a  private  capitalist. 700,000 

Total 82e,186,48(J 

On  March  8,  1886,  the  floating  debt  had  in- 
creased, through  annual  deficits,  to  100,000,000 
milreis,  of  which  there  were  due  the  banks 
alone  86,000,000  milreis.  The  last  two  deficits 
had  been :  1884-'85, 18,404,628 ;  and  1885-'86, 
21,702,636.  In  order  to  convert  the  floating 
debt  and  the  886,000,000  milreis  6  per  cent, 
funded  home  debt  into  5  per  cent,  bonds,  a 
European  6  per  cent,  loan  of  £6,000,000  was 
made  at  95,  with  1  per  cent,  annually  set  aside 
toward  the  sinking  fund.  This  proved  a  great 
success,  the  loan  being  subscribed  to  three 
times  over.  Simnltaneonsly  the  Government 
placed  with  equal  success  on  the  home  market 
a  50,000,000  milreis  5  per  cent,  loan  at  95. 
The  exchange  on  London  soon  rose  from  17f^. 
the  milreis  to  22^.  This  occurred  early  in 
March.  In  May  there  were  balances  In  the 
various  departments  aggregating  the  sum  of 
8,000,000  milreis ;  but  to  the  remaining  deficit 
there  would  have  to  be  added  8,624,481  milreis 
for  extraordinary  expenses  and  special  credits 
granted,  thus  raising  the  deficit  to  4,607,582. 

The  public  debt  amounted  to  57,000,000  mil- 
reis in  1840,  to  178,000,000  in  1850,  to  146,- 
000,000  in  1860,  to  522,060,000  in  1870,  and 
to  802,000,000  in  1880.  The  President  of  the 
Budget  Committee  estimated  tb«  national  in- 
debtedness, including  all  floating  debts,  and  cal- 
culating the  loss  of  exchange  on  the  foreign 
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MUreb. 

BfioPftuIa 260,000 

Parani 10,000 

Banta  GathariDA 15,000 

Rio  Grande  do  Sal .  100,000 

Minas-Genes 450.000 

Goya* 10,000 

Matto-6r0880 1 0,000 

Monidpio  da  Urte,  11^000 

Totol 2,000,000 


debt,  at  1,000,000,000  milreison  Jnoe  U,  1886, 
in  bis  Bpeecb  before  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  remarked  that  the  railroads  alone  cost  the 
state  18,000,000  per  annam ;  that  he  was  not 
opposed  to  railways,  bnt  the  Grovemment  ought 
to  stop  bailding  them ;  and  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  believe  that  all  the  lines  are  good  invest- 
ments. He  alluded  to  the  two  new  internal 
taxes  proposed  to  be  levied  in  fatare,  the  one 
on  home-made  alcoholic  beverages,  and  the 
salt  tax.  The  former,  he  remarked,  is  just, 
for  it  will  protect  genuine  native  wines  against 
adulterated  ones  manufactured  in  the  country, 
and  the  salt- tax  the  consumer  will  hardly  feeL 
Tbe  2,000,000  milreis  emancipation  fund  was 
distributed  as  follows : 

MUnh. 

Pari 60,000 

MannbSo 100,000 

Ptouhy 80,000 

JEUo  Grande  do  Norte.    10,000 

PArahyba. 40,000 

Pemambnoo. 180,000 

AlagVtea 40,000 

Berglpe 40,000 

Bahia. 180,000 

Esplrlto  Santo 80,000 

Bio  de  Janeiro 450,000 

The  English  Bank  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  de- 
clared, for  the  second  half  of  its  business  year 
.  ended  June  30,  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  mak- 
ing the  total  dividend  declared  for  the  six 
months  9  per  cent.  The  Banco  do  Commer- 
cio,  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  6,760,000  milreis, 
made  a  profit  during  the  twelvemonth  ended 
June  80  of  1,041,829  milreis,  or  168,179  milreis 
more  than  in  1884-'85.  The  Banco  Industrial 
e  Mercantil  made  a  profit  of  1,120,456  milreis, 
being  2,257  milreis  more  than  in  1884-'85. 

At  the  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Banco 
do  Brazil,  held  at  Kio  on  Sept.  21,  1886,  the 
board  of  directors  reported  for  the  business 
year  1885-'86  a  net  profit  of  7,442,271  milreis. 
i'he  reserve  fund  was  at  the  same  time  repre- 
sented by  the  sum  of  6,364,566  milreis,  and 
profits  held  in  suspense  in  the  portfolio  of 
mortgages  2,468,368,  constituting  a  total  thus 
held  of  8,827,938  milreis. 

Cutom- House  Storage.— There  has  been  so 
much  complaint  on  the  part  of  importers  at 
Rio  ahout  the  excessively  high  storage  rates, 
which  were  one  half  of  1  per  cent,  a  month  on 
the  value  of  merchandise,  that  the  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  adopt  the  ensuing  rates  in- 
stead :  Up  to  two  months,  0*5  per  cent. ;  up  to 
four  months,  1  per  cent. ;  up  to  six  months,  H 
per  cent. ;  and  for  a  period  exceeding  six 
months,  2  per  cent  a  month. 

ReTeoM  Refsnu. — The  new  taxes  to  be  levied 
are  to  be  10  reis  the  litre  on  salt,  and  an  excise 
of  50  reis  the  litre  imposed  on  alcoholic  bever- 
ages made  and  consumed  in  Brazil,  with  the 
exception  of  natural  wines.  The  stamp-duties 
are  to  be  revised.  The  Government  is  also 
empowered  to  revise  the  import  tariff,  altering 
the  classifications  and  valuations  and  the  rates 
on  articles  competing  with  those  manufactured 
in  Brazil,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  rate 
on  articles  employed  as  raw  material  by  the 


home  manufacturers.  The  free  list  is  to  be 
curtailed,  and,  as  the  6  per  cent  sur-tax  on  all 
import  duties  levied  since  July  1, 1886,  for  the 
emancipation  fund  was  to  be  turned  over  to 
general  revenue,  the  60  per  cent,  additional 
taxes  or  sur-taxes  are  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  duty  rate,  so  that  the  present  10  per  cent 
class  will  become  16  per  cent,  the  20  per  cent 
82  per  cent,  the  80  per  cent  48  per  cent.,  and 
the  40  per  cent.  64  per  cent 

CMUMm.— The  following  table  exhibits  the 
foreign  trade  of  Brazil,  expressed  in  milreis : 


YXABS. 

Impom. 

E«port.. 

18Sl-*82 

189,251,700 
18^86I,900 
194,222,600 
109,481,024 

209,851,400 

1882-*8S 

19^498,600 

18S8-'S4 

202,484,800 

18{*4-'85 

224,800,477 

162,941,776 

208,021,819 

The  so-called  trade  balance  for  1884-'85,  it 
will  be  seen,  shows  a  notable  improvement 
The  recent  coastwise- trade  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 


DCPORTS   AND  EXPORTS. 

1881-'82 158,254,400 

1882-88 189,497,100' 

1888-^84 181,850,900 

l:S4-'86 120,426,627 

Avenge 187,882,282 

The  decrease  in  coastwise-trade  is  due  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  increase  of  railroad-traffic, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  decline  in  value  of  Bra- 
zilian products. 

The  coffee  exports  for  the  year  ended  June 
80  have  been  as  follow : 


PORTS. 

188ft-'80. 

1884-'8& 

From  Rio  db  Janeiro: 
To  KoroDe          

i,(5iSi7 

2,480,188 
111,600 

1,250,517 

To  United  States ^. 

2,68a200 

To  other  oonntrl^*. . .  t  . . .  t  .  r , . . 

141,666 

Total 

8,548,100 

8,9804^ 

From  Bawtob: 
To  TSurooe      

1,160,766 
467,216 

1,676,050 
465,288 

To  United  States 

Total 

1,627,982 

2,141,288 

Shipments  of  sugar  from  Pemambnco  com- 
pare as  follow : 


ports. 

OOTOBBR  1  TO  SRPTRMBER14. 

1885.'8e. 

1884-'85. 

To  Knrope 

Ton.. 

11,219 

89,853 

60,677 

T«». 
24,689 

To  North  America. 

47,708 

Total 

72,842 

The  sugar  shipments  from  Maceio  during  the 
twelvemonth  ended  June  30,  1885,  were  528,- 
689  bags.  During  the  year  ended  Jane  80, 
1886,  they  were:  to  Liverpool,  56,689  bags; 
the  United  States,  90,828  bags;  coastwise, 
9,809  bags— totol,  156,826  bags. 

The  cotton  shipments  from  Pemambnoo 
compared  as  follow : 
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FORTS. 

July  1-80. 

ISSS-'SO. 

1884-'85. 

To  LiTorpooI 

89,995 

iim 

12,500 
12,204 

2;947 

14,802 

27,285 

101 

BidM. 
71,724 

To  Piyponth , 

12,961 

TV)  HeUngfon 

IVjNtrva 

To  Hamburg 

24,805 

To  Bremen 

To  Havre 

5,849 

To  Barcelona. 

2,6<)9 

ToPortQgaL 

9,078 

Coastwise 

8,856 

Total 

125,244 

184,877 

The  cotton  shipments  from  Maceio  daring 
the  year  ended  June  80,  1886,  were :  to  Liv- 
erpool, 23,893  bales ;  coastwise,  3,752  bales — 
total,  27,145  bales. 

Tobacco  shipments  from  Bahia  from  Jan.  1 
to  Sept.  10  were  163,901  seroons,  against  173,- 
744  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

The  American  trade  with  Brazil  exhibits 
&ese  figures: 


nacAi.  YicAfr- 

Ezpoita  of  doDMtie 

good*  twm  tlM  UDkad 

BUUatoBndl. 

Braifl  iBto  th* 
United  Stalck 

laee 

$0,460,788 
7,266,085 
a,(»5.261 
9.1*9,880 

141,907.682 
45,268,660 
50,265,889 
44,488,459 

1885 

1884 

18S8 

The  apparent  decline  is  attributable  exclu- 
gively  to  lower  prices. 

At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1885,  the  exports 
amounted  to  $42,000,000,  and  the  imports  to 
125,000,000.  The  trade  with  leading  Euro- 
pean nations  through  the  port  of  Rio  compared 
as  follows : 


00C7NTRU& 

1888. 

1884. 

Ekguotd: 
Import 

$1^500.008 
8,000,000 

$16,000,000 
4,000,000 

Ejcport 

Total 

Fsauck: 
bnport 

$14,500,000 

$6,000,000 
4,250,000 

$19,000,000 
$4,000,000 

^'9ort 

^,260,000 

Total 

$10,260,000 

$B,2.'W,000 
4,000,000 

$6,250,000 

$8,000,000 
8,500,000 

OcniAST : 

toport 

Export 

TotaL 

$7,250,00$ 

$6,500,600 

From  the  preceding  tabular  statement  it 
appears  that  while  England  has  been  com- 
mercially  losing  foothold  in  the  Rio  trade,  her 
two  Continental  rivals  have  been  gaining. 

Hlnbig.— The  following  notes  are  taken  from 
the  report  published  in  June,  1886,  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  :  In  Minas-Geraes,  gold- 
mining  is  continued.  There  are  no  statistics 
of  production,  but  those  of  exportation  are : 


TOCKL  TRAR— 


1884-'85. 


1,16A,856 
.1        1,854,794 


£184,589 
156,125 


It  is  supposed  that  the  gold  production  of  the 
empire  is  much  larger  than  these  figures  indi- 
cate, and  therefore  that  considerable  gold  is 
smuggled. 

The  minister  thinks  the  mining  of  iron  and 
coal  in  the  empire  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  gold.  The  province  of  Minas-Geraes 
has  more  iron  than  gold  mines  in  operation. 
In  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  Ypauema 
iron-mines  are  the  only  ones  operated.  These 
belong  to  the  Imperial  Government. 

A  Brazilian  company  is  mining  coal  at  Arroio 
dos  Ratos,  in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
This  company  is  said  to  turn  out  about  2,000 
tons  a  month,  all  of  which  is  for  local  consump- 
tion. At  Tubarao,  in  the  province  of  Santa 
Catharina,  an  English  company  is  mining. 

At  Taubat6,  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  a 
company  is  working  to  advantage  the  oil-pro- 
ducing shales.  In  the  province  of  Bahia  the 
tufa-deposits  have  been  worked  for  oil,  and 
have  yielded  during  the  past  year  about  6G6 
litres. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  asked  for  and 
received  tenders  for  the  working  of  the  phos- 
phate-deposits on  the  islands  of  Fernando  de 
Noronha,  a  small  group  about  200  miles  off 
Cape  St.  Roque.  Two  concessions  have  been 
granted  for  deposits  upon  other  islands. 

Central  Sugar-Honses.— During  the  business 
year  ended  June  30,  the  Quissama  Central 
Sugar  Estate  and  House  has  ground  40,791 
tons  of  sugar-cane,  and  the  company  netted 
for  the  year  a  profit  of  160,028  milreis. 

The  Rio  Branco  Central  Sugar- House  for- 
warded in  August  by  the  Leopoldina  and  Pe- 
dro II  Railroad  the  first  consignment  of  150 
tons  of  white  crystallized  sugar  of  superior 
quality  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  manufacture 
on  a  sugar-estate  of  this  sort  of  sugar,  in  which 
British  Guiana  has  had  such  remarkable  suc- 
cess, is  a  great  step  forward,  inasmuch  as 
eventually  it  will  supersede  the  imported  re- 
fined article.  The  guaranteed  concessions  of 
thirteen  central  sugar-factories  were  canceled 
early  in  September,  and  the  guarantee  on  seven 
others  suspended. 

CvttM  Indostry. — ^There  were  in  operation 
in  Brazil,  in  1886,  60  cotton- spinneries  and 
weaving-factories,  with  altogether  4,836  power- 
looms  and  225,122  spindles.  Their  joint  share 
capital  was  15,000,000  milreis,  and  they  turned 
out,  in  1885,  38,121,568  yards  of  cotton  fabrics, 
at  an  average  cost  of  260  reis  a  yard.  The 
concerns  named  were  distributed  as  follow :  in 
the  province  of  Rio,  15 ;  in  Minas-Geraes,  14 ; 
in  Sao  Paulo,  13;  in  Bahia,  12;  and  6  scat- 
tered over  other  provinces.  They  nearly  all  use 
water-power,  in  which  the  country  abounds. 
There  are  but  two  woolen-weaving  factories, 
one  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  one  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.    Tlie  woolen  yams  are  all  imported. 

Marlttme  MoTemcnt. — There  entered  the  port 
of  Rio  in  1885  altogether  1,263  vessels  under 
foreign  flags,  with  a  joint  tonnage  of  1,323,905 ; 
while  there  left  1,105,  with  1,283,264  tons  ca- 
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paoity  in  the  aggregate.  Of  arrivals  under  the 
British  flag  there  were  468  and  departures  437 ; 
French,  114  entered  and  119  sailed;  Geriuan, 
110  entered  and  1 1 7  sailed.  There  arrived  coast- 
wise 1,899  vessels  and  departed  1,680.  The 
coastwise  amvals  under  the  British  flag  were 
98  and  the  sailings  121 ;  French,  80  entered 
and  27  left ;  German,  66  arrived  and  76  sailed. 

In  November,  1886,  an  importing  company, 
chartered  by  the  Legislature,  was  organized  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  for  the  development  of  direct 
trade  between  Charleston  and  8outh  America. 
It  began  operations  by  ordering  a  cargo  of  cof- 
fee from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  thenceforward  to  be 
repeated  monthly,  so  far  as  to  supply  Southern 
and  Western  markets.  Tlie  company  is  backed 
hy  a  large  capital. 

jlfflerieu  Cotton  GMds.— The  export  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  goods  to  Brazil  has  fluctuated  of 
late  years.  The  following  tabular  statement 
shows  the  general  movement  to  countries  south 
of  us,  in  thousands  of  yards: 


Mexico 

Central  America.  ... 

Cuba 

Britisli  West  lodles . . 

Hayti 

Santo-Domingo 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Bepubllc. 

Peru. 

Chili 


Total. 


1882.  1883.   1884.  1885. 


10,6S4 

1,199 

272 

888 

2,591 

2,598 

0,994 

8,251 

1,886 

611 

2.8U4 

1.001 

^260 


44,460 


9,689 
1,474 

471 
1,041 
8.215 
2,^9 
^9G2 
7.868 
2,230 

66S 
4,662 

402 
6,S69 


47,844 


9,629 

4,568 

1*208 
4.668 
2,084 
6,267 
4,916 
4,258 
752 
7,170 
2.694 
8,025 


6,877 
8,897 
8,604 
1,288 
5,489 
2550 
6,ti06 
2,904 
4,819 
1,')89 
4.894 
1,770 
10,789 


56,148  ,   68,221 


Meanwhile,  Spanish  America  and  Brazil  take 
English  cotton  goods  as  freely  as  ever.  It  is 
difficult  for  solid  American  cotton  goods  to 
compete  with  England,  because  the  common 
people  of  Brazil  prefer  a  flimsy,  showy,  well- 
dressed  cotton  cloth  that  is  cheap,  to  a  supe- 
rior but  dearer  quality.  The  enormous  con- 
sumption of  Manchester  goods  in  Brazil  is 
thus  explained. 

Aiierlctn  t9CMi»ttTC8t— There  arrived  at  Rio, 
early  in  June,  three  Baldwin  locomotives  from 
Philadelphia,  for  mountain- traction,  each  of 
the  weight  of  46  tons,  with  six  wheels,  each 
locomotive  being  furnished  with  Earnests  au- 
tomatic brake.  They  are  to  be  used  on  the 
Oantagallo  Railroad. 

Nary. — ^The  Bradlian  fleet  in  active  service 
in  1885  was  composed  as  follows: 


VESSELS. 

Number. 

Crwr. 

Aniuk- 
mmt. 

Hone- 
power. 

Ironclads 

Orulfters 

8 
6 
12 
9 

a 

80 

960 
1,056 
647 
52 
167 

666 

62 
68 
16 

'« 

17 

7,760 

4,150 

Gunboats 

780 

Torpedo-boats 

Transports 

600 

Behoof-ships  and  auxilK 
ary  craft ,. 

980 

Total 

57 

8,446 

149 

14,070 

There  were  bailding  one  armored  vessel  and 
five  gnnboats. 


Amy.— The  actual  strength  of  the  army  in 
1885,  including  1,520  officers  of  all  ranks,  was 
15,048 ;  in  time  of  war  it  is  raised  to  30,000 
men.  The  gendarme  corps  comprises  6,847 
men,  1,008  of  whom  are  at  Rio.  Pending  the 
taking  of  the  new  oensos,  the  National  Guard 
has  been  disbanded. 

Portal  Service. — There  were  dispatched  in 
188d-'84  12,516,003  letters,  of  which  85,820 
were  Government  dispatches,  49,062  post- 
office  notifications,  11,931,776  ordinary  let- 
ters, and  448,345  registered.  There  were  re- 
ceived 6,250,729  letters,  of  which  114,110 
were  Government  dispatches,  25,284  post- 
office  notifications,  5,773,564  ordinary  letters, 
and  837,771  registered  ones. 

Tdegraphs. — In  June,  1886,  there  were  in 
operation  10,292  kilometres  of  telegraph  line, 
with  17,994  kilometres  of  wire,  and  170  sta- 
tions. The  number  of  messages  forwarded 
during  the  year  was  367,799,  representing  5,- 
598,816  words.  The  messages  embraced  4,838 
official  dispatches,  and  319,467  private  mes- 
sages. The  receipts  were  700,619  milreis,  and 
the  expenses  2,109,571,  leaving  a  deficit  of  1,- 
408,952  milreis.  The  official  telegrams  would 
have  cost,  at  the  rate  charged  for  private  ones, 
644,583  milreis. 

On  June  11a  new  line  of  telegraph  went 
into  operation  between  Rio  and  the  city  of 
Bragan^a,  province  of  Par4,  the  line  measur- 
ing 4,500  kilometres. 

The  Government  telegraph  system  was  com- 
pleted in  June,  1886,  as  far  north  as  the  port 
of  Vizeu  (Parii),  where  it  connects  with  the 
world^s  cable  systems  and  the  Belem  land  tele- 
graph, putting  into  direct  communicatidn  sev- 
enteen provinces  with  one  another  and  the  out- 
side world. 

The  Pedro  Segnndo  American  Cable  Com- 
pany was  formed  in  1886,  with  a  capital  of 
$2,000,000,  obtaining  valuable  privileges  both 
in  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  and  having  for  its 
object  the  establishment  of  direct  cable  com- 
rouinoation  between  the  two  countries  named 
and  New  York.  It  was  hoped  that  the  new 
line  would  be  in  operation  before  the  close  of 
1886. 

RaUroads.— The  policy  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  railroads  is  to  grant  na 
more  guaranteed  concessions,  to  purchase  tlie 
guaranteed  lines  constructed .  by  foreign  eom- 
panics,  and  to  lease,  if  not  sell,  all  the  Govern- 
ment railroads ;  the  view  being  that  adminis- 
tration by  the  state  works  badly,  and  serve* 
chiefly  ta  furnish  places  for  swanns  of  second- 
rate  engineers  and  idle  employes  depending 
upon  political  influences. 

We  have  shown,  in  the  "Annual  Cyclopa»- 
dia  "  for  1885,  the  Brazilian  railroad  system  as 
it  stood  at  the  close  of  the  year  1884,  when 
there  were  in  operation  5.667  kilometres;  iD 
course  of  construction,  2,402 ;  and  projected, 
3,359.  Early  in  1886  there  were  in  opera- 
tion 7,062-175  kilometres ;  buildiniTy  2,267-628 ; 
total,  9,320^803  kilometres.    All  the  lines  then 
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in  course  of  constrnction  were  of  one- metre 
gaoge,  except  125  kilometres  of  1*10  metre. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1885-86,  the  earnings 
of  railroads  in  Brazil  generally  have  heen  on 
the  increase.  Thus  the  Dom  Pedro  II  Gov- 
ernment line  earned  (net)  6,917,695  milreis,  as 
compared  with  4,960^67  in  1884r-'85.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Juiz  de  Fora-Lafayette 
line  in  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes  built 
at  an  expense  of  19,443,801  milreis — only 
earned,  in  1885-'86,  877,882  milreis,  while  it 
cost  933,894  milreis  to  work  it.  On  the  line 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Parand  on  the  Rio 
Yelbo,  821  kilometres  distant  from  Lafayette, 
there  is  direct  connection  with  the  capital 
over  a  length  of  462  kilometres.  The  number 
of  passengers  forwarded  during  the  fiscal  year 
1885-'86  was  3,430,263,  against  3,125,127  in 
1884;  and  there  were  forwarded  on  this  line 
into  the  interior  147,654  tons  of  goods,  against 
143,917  the  previous  year,  while  there  arrived 
at  Rio  282,233  tons  of  products,  as  compared 
with  270,395  in  1884-'85. 

The  Western  Minas  Railroad  Company  made 
in  April  a  contract  for  an  extension  of  the  line 
from  Ribeirao  Preto  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  Santa  Isabel  de  Rio  Preto 
Railroad,  seventy-five  kilometres  in  length,  from 
the  Barra  do  Firahy  to  Santa  Isabel,  was  fin- 
ished in  April.  The  Great  Southern  Railroad 
Company  of  Brazil  finished  during  the  first 
half  of  1886  the  road  between  Quarahins  and 
Uroguyana,  eighty-four  kilometres.  The  South- 
em  Brazil  Rio  Grande  Company  had  earned, 
duriDg  the  year  endei  June  30,  1886,  £6,361 
net,  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  in  England,  and  declare  a  dividend 
of  7  per  cent.  The  capital  of  the  Brazil  Great 
Southern  Railway  remains  fixed  at  6,000,000 
milreis,  on  which  the  Government  guarantees 
6  per  cent,  dividend. 

Imnnce. — There  has  been  founded  in  Rio  a 
domestic  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
under  the  name  of  the  Flnminense,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  1,000,000  miL-eis. 

fiMMlp«fl«i. — According  to  the  reports  re- 
ceived in  September,  1886,  more  than  65,000 
slaves,  sixty  years  of  age  and  upward,  had 
been  enrolled  as  free,  and  it  was  beKeved  that 
the  number  would  reach  120,000.  There  was, 
furthermore,  an  impression  current  that  a 
great  many  slaves  under  sixty  would  not  be 
given  in  for  the  registry  of  slaves  then  in  prog- 
ress, and  would  thus  become  free.  The  in- 
stitution was  in  &ct  being  undermined  on  all 
sides,  and  few  if  any  believe  that  it  will  last 
more  than  half  the  term  of  about  thirteen 
years,  to  which  the  law  of  Sept  28,  1885,  has 
limited  its  duration.  (See  *^  Annual  Cyclopas- 
dU"  for  1886,  page  102.) 

A  society  has  been  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  freeing,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  the  nu- 
merous s&ves  belonging  to  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased Portuguese  residents  in  Brazil.  One 
Rio  de  Janeiro  planter,  Commendador  Joaquim 
Jo86  Breves,  has  resolved  to  emancipate  and 
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locate  his  3,000  slaves.  The  number  of  slaves 
in  the  empire  on  June  30,  1885,  was  officially 
reported  at  1,133,228;  but  it  was  estimated  in 
September,  1886,  that  their  number  must  have 
been  reduced  to  fewer  than  a  million,  through 
death  and  liberation.  At  the  same  date  the 
number  of  living  children  born  free,  by  virtue 
of  the  law  of  1871,  was  439,831. 

The  Lash  abollslied. — As  one  result  of  the 
scandal  caused  by  the  judicial  whipping  to 
death  of  criminal  slaves  at  Entrerios  in  Mmas- 
Geraes,  the  Senate,  on  Oct.  1,  1886,  passed  the 
bill  abolishing  the  lash  as  punishment  for 
homicidal  ofienses  by  slaves.  The  penalties 
are  now  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  free- 
men, except  that  transportation  and  fines  may 
not  be  imposed  on  slaves,  for  obvious  reasons. 

IninlgntiOD.  —  Statistics  up  to  July,  1886, 
show. that  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  im- 
migration was  slowly  but  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease. The  number  of  foreigners  in  Brazil, 
according  to  the  latest  estimates  published, 
was  as  follows: 

FortngrneM 800,000 

Germans 180,000 

Italians 60,000 

Frenchmen £0,000 

EngUsImien lft,000 

Poles 2,470 

Bpanlards 600 

Other  nationalities. 0,000 

Total 1X9,010 

The  Italian  Government  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  Italians  in  Brazil  at  82,000,  instead  of 
the  50,000  credited  to  that  nationality  in  the 
Brazilian  tables. 

In  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo  a  society  was 
formed  in  June,  under  auspices  of  leading 
planters  and  capitalists,  for  promoting  the  im- 
migration of  agricultarists.  The  society  has 
made  a  contract  with  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, which  engages  to  pay  85  milreis  for 
every  immigrant  over  twelve  years  of  age; 
42i  milreis  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  twelve  years,  and  21  milreis  for 
every  child  under  seven  years,  landed  from 
abroad  in  the  province.  The  society  engages 
to  procure  6,000  lona-Jide  settlers  under  this 
contract.  This  premiam  on  immigration  is  ex- 
tremely liberal,  and  nearly  covers  the  passage 
from  Europe  by  steamer.  There  arrived  at 
Rio  in  May  2,805  immigrants,  1,073  of  whom 
were  Italians,  986  Germans,  582  Portuguese, 
and  95  Spaniards,  while  there  left  536  third- 
class  passengers,  leaving  the  net  gain  for  the 
month  2,597. 

The  German  Colonial  Congress  at  Berlin 
closed  its  sessions  on  Sept.  16,  1886.  Among 
other  resolutions,  there  was  one  favoring  emi- 
gration to  southern  Brazil,  and  the  Congress 
appointed  a  permanent  colonial  committee  to 
carry  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ideas  adopted 
concerning  emigration.  There  arrived  at  San- 
tos, on  March  31,  a  hundred  families  of  immi- 
grants from  the  Portuguese  island  of  Madeira, 
for  the  great  coffee-plantations  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tinho  Prado,  Jr.,  Count  de  Tres  Bios,  and 
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Martmho  Prado,  8r.  On  April  7,  Df.  Mar- 
tinbo  Prado,  Jr.,  issued  a  circular  from  SSo 
Paulo,  saying  that  the  formation  of  a  coloniza- 
tion company  had  been  resolved  upon. 

CorYtdo  Indians. — In  May  the  Government  sent 
an  expedition  of  forty  soldiers,  under  command 
of  Lieut.  Antonio  Jos6  Dularte,  to  the  up- 
lands skirted  by  the  river  Sao  Lourengo,  where 
are  numerous  camps  of  Corvado  Indians,  sev- 
en semi-civilized  Indians  of  the  tribe  accom- 
panying the  expedition,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  eventual  civilization  of  the  entire  tribe. 

Botanical  Mnsenm.— Prof.  Francis  Pfaff,  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Section  of  Chemistry  at  the  Bo- 
tanical Museum  of  Man&os.  This  section  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Amazonian  flora, 
so  far  as  applicable  to  industrial  purposes. 

Art  Society. — ^There  was  in  course  of  forma- 
tion in  September  at  Rio  a  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  fine  arts,  having  for  its  object 
the  facilitating  of  sales  of  the  works  of  Brazil- 
ian and  foreign  artists.  The  shares  subscribed 
are  to  constitute  a  fund,  to  be  raffled  by  the 
shareholders  among  themsrlves,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  winners  employ  the 
money  in  buying  meritorious  objects  of  art  ap- 
pearing at  annual  exhibitions. 

Steamship  Lines. — The  Government  has  ex- 
tended the  privileges  decreed  by  the  law  of 
May  4,  1882,  to  the  Adria- Hungarian  Sea 
Navigation  Company,  carrying  on  regular  mail 
service  between  Finme,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Brazilian  ports.  In  conformity  with  an  ar- 
rangement made  with  a  Copenhagen  Steam- 
ship Company  and  the  North-German  Lloyd, 
direct  steamship  communication  is  to  be  estab- 
lished between  Riga,  Russia,  touching  at  Ant- 
werp, Brazilian  ports,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  **  Allianga,"  the  latest-built  vessel  of  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, sailed  from  New  York  on  the  first  voy- 
age to  South  America  on  Oct.  2.  She  was 
built  by  John  Roach  &  Sons,  and  is  a  screw- 
propeller,  of  3,184  tons  register,  with  a  cargo 
capacity  of  150,000  cubic  feet  and  a  coal  ca- 
pacity (in  bunkers)  of  400  tons.  Her  length 
over  all  is  826  feet,  beam  42  feet,  and  depth  of 
hold  24  feet  6  inches.  Her  first  section  of  keel 
was  laid  Feb.  23 ;  she  was  launched  July  17, 
and  delivered  to  her  owners  at  New  York, 
Sept  27,  1886. 

BRITISH  OOLOfBLL  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  abandoned  its  original  in- 
tention'of  locating  its  Pacific  terminus  at  Port 
Moody,  the  place  being  deficient  in  harbor 
accommodation,  and  a  site  was  chosen  at  the 
entrance  of  Burrard  Inlet  Here  the  company 
obtained  from  the  Provincial  Government  a 
grant  of  land,  and  upon  this  land  a  city  was 
laid  out  and  named  Vancouver.  The  infant 
city  had  made  phenomenal  progress  when,  on 
June  12,  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  About 
five  hundred  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes  in 
two  hours.  A  fortnight  later,  t;\'o  hundred 
houses  Were  in  coarse  of  erection,  and  the  place 


speedily  resumed  its  rapid  development  Next 
to  the  fire,  the  principal  check  to  the  progress 
of  the  city  has  been  the  action  of  certain  land- 
owners between  Port  Moody  and  Vancouver, 
who  obtained  injunctions  against  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  to  prevent  tracks 
being  laid  across  their  property.  The  legal 
proceedings  were  really  instituted  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  that  had  invested  money  in 
Port  Moody,  on  the  faith  of  the  promise  that 
that  place  would  be  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way. The  Canadian  Pacific,  which  had  been 
running  freight-trains  between  Montreal  and 
British  Columbia  since  Nov.  2,  1885,  opened 
a  daily  passenger  service  between  Montr^ 
and  Port  Moody  on  June  28,  1886.  The  Im- 
perial Government  (Lord  Salisbury's),  reeog- 
nizing  the  importance  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  as  an  alternative  route  from  England 
to  India,  and  the  other  Eastern  possessions  of 
the  British  Empire,  promised  its  influence  to 
obtain  from  Parliament  a  grant  to  subsidize  a 
line  of  mail-steamers  from  Vancouver  to  Japan, 
China,  etc. 

Cabinet  Change.— The  Hon.  Simeon  Duck  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Finance  and  Agriculture, 
an  office  formerly  held  by  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary. (For  further  details  regardi ng  the  Cabi- 
net, see  "Annual  CydopsBdia ''  for  1885.) 

Miningt — The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Mines, 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1885,  shows 
a  larger  number  of  miners  to  have  been  em- 
ploy ckI  in  ^old-mining  in  the  province  than  in 
any  year  since  1866,  and  the  average  earnings 
to  have  been  lower  than  at  any  time  since  1858. 
Both  results  are  partly  accounted  for  by  a  meh 
to  Granite  creek  toward  the  close  of  the  min- 
ing season,  and  by  a  larger  number  of  China- 
men working  on  the  bars  of  Fraser  river, 
which  had  been  already  worker  and  reworked. 
There  were  employed  2,002  miners,  of  whom 
1,056  were  whites.  The  banks  exported  gold 
to  the  value  of  $594,782,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  one  third  more,  or  $118,956,  was  carried 
away  in  private  hands,  making  a  tot4sd  of 
$713,788,  the  average  yearly  earnings  per  man 
being,  therefore,  $246.  The  profits  of  this 
industry  have  been  steadily  decreasing  for 
years.  Important  discoveries  of  gold  were 
made  in  the  Similkameen  district,  a  most 
promising  field  being  opened  at  Granite  creek, 
where  a  lead  of  heavy  gold,  having  a  steady 
run  for  four  miles,  was  found. 

The  output  of  coal  amounted  to  865,000 
tons,  against  894,070  tons  in  1884,  and  218,000 
tons  in  1883.  The  decrease  is  attributed  to 
the  glutting  of  the  San  Francisco  market  with 
British  and  Australian  coal. 

Idand  Bailwiy  LandSr— A  tedious  dispute  with 
the  Dominion  Government,  with  reference  to 
the  settlement  of  the  lands  transferred  to  the 
Dominion  in  trust  by  the  province  in  1888  to 
secure  the  construction  of  the  railway  from 
Esquimau  to  Nanaino,  was  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  this  year.  The  administra- 
tion of  these  lands  during  the  constructioii  of 
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the  railway  was  to  belong  to  the  Provincial 
Government,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  colo- 
nixation.  As  the  lands  were  partly  settled  aK 
readjy  and  all  patents  then  granted  had  been 
based  upon  the  surveys  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment, some  of  whioh  surveys,  made  early 
in  the  history  of  the  colony,  were  admittedly 
imperfect,  much  inconvenience  and  hardship 
might  lave  been  caused  had  it  been  arranged 
for  the  Dominion  Government  to  assume  the 
control  of  the  lands,  and  issue  patents  upon  a 
sorvejr  of  its  own.  A  number  of  applications 
from  actual  settlers  within  the  Island  Railway 
belt  for  patents  for  lands  pre-empted  by  them 
were  transmitted  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment to  the  Dominion  Grovernment.  For  more 
than  a  year  no  patents  were  issued  by  the  lat- 
ter, which  demanded,  before  granting  any,  the 
originals  of  all  documents  forming  the  basis  of 
title  to  the  land,  including  the  original  applica- 
tions for  such  patents  that  were  made  to  the 
Government  of  British  Columbia,  ^^  as  agents 
in  this  matter  of  the  Government  of  Canada." 
Complaint  was  also  made  of  insufficiency  of 
description  of  the  lands.  The  Provincid  Gov- 
ernment pointed  out  that,  aTtbongh  acting  as 
agents,  they  were  the  real  principals  in  the 
matter,  insisted  upon  their  right  to  administer 
the  lands,  and  protested  against  the  Dominion 
Government  retarding  settlement.  Ultimately 
the  Dominion  Government  agreed  to  issue  tiie 
patents,  if  the  Government  of  British  Colum- 
bia would,  by  order  in  Council,  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  issue  upon  applications 
certified  by  the  latter.  The  order  in  Council 
was  passed. 

The  Island  Railway  was  finished,  and  the 
train  service  began,  Oct.  1. 

BHAARIA,  a  principality  in  Eastern  Europe. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  18,  1878, 
the  Turkish  province  of  Bulgaria,  north  of  the 
Balkan  mountains,  was  created  into  an  autono- 
mous and  tributary  principality  under  the  sn- 
serainty  of  the  Sultan,  having  a  Christian  gov- 
ernment and  a  national  militia,  and  ruled  by  a 
prince  elected  by  the  people  and  confirmed  by 
the  Sultan,  with  the  consent  of  the  treaty  pow- 
ers. In  case  of  a  vacancy,  a  new  prince  is  to 
be  chosen  in  the  same  manner.  No  member 
of  any  of  the  reigning  houses  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean powers  is  eligible. 

rrince  Alexander  I,  bom  April  5,  1857,  son 
of  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  of  the 
mnd-ducal  house  of  Hesse,  a  branch  of  the 
Hohenzolleros,  was  elected  hereditary  prince 
by  the  Great  Sobranje,  or  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, on  April  29,  1879.  He  is  a  first  cousin  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  being  nephew  of  the 
late  Empress.  Before  his  elevation  to  the  Bul- 
garian throne,  he  was  an  active  officer  in  the 
Prussian  army.  On  Sept.  7,  1886,  he  abdicat- 
ed the  throne,  after  nominating  a  regency,  and 
confiding  to  tliem  the  executive  power  during 
the  interregnum. 

The  legislative  power  was  vested  by  the 
Constitution  of  1879  in  a  single  chamber,  called 


the  Sobranje,  or  National  Assembly,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  elected  directly,  by  universal 
suffrage,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  ten 
thousand  of  the  population. 

Area  and  Pvpilation. — The  area  of  the  princi- 
pality is  24,360  miles.  The  population  in  1881 
was  2,007,919,  comprising  1,027,818  males  and 
980,116  females.  Sofia,  the  capital,  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  20,601;  Rustchuk,  26,163;  Varna, 
24,655;  Shumla,  28,098;  Widdin,  18,714; 
Razgrad,  Sistova,  Plevna,  and  Timova,  be- 
tween 11,000  and  12,000.  The  Bulgarian  lan- 
guage, mingled  in  the  northwest  with  the  Ser- 
vian, which  is  a  dialectical  variation,  was  spok- 
en by  67  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  26*26 
per  cent,  are  Turks,  2*44  Wallachians,  1*87 
gypsies,  and  the  remainder  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Tartars.  The  Orthodox  Greek  faith  is  pro- 
fessed by  70  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  while 
28*79  per  cent,  are  Mohammedans.  The  popu- 
lation depends  almost  entirely  on  agricultural 
and  pastoral  pursuits. 

The  Amy. — The  military  force  consists  of  8 
regiments  of  infantry  (each  of  3  battalions),  9 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  12  batteries  of  field  ariil- . 
lery  (with  96  guns  on  the  war  footing  and  48 
in  peace),  2  companies  of  fortress  artillery,  and 
5  companies  of  engineers.  The  peace  strength 
of  the  army  is  22,570,  the  war  strength  62,870 
men.  Military  service  is  obligatory  on  all  who 
are  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

FlnaiiceB. — The  revenue  for  1886  was  esti- 
mated at  34,899,900  lei,  and  the  expenditure  at 
86,780,324  lei  (1  lei  =  1  franc,  or  19*3  cents). 
The  Assembly  before  adjourning  on  July  28, 
1886,  authorized  a  loan  of  33,000,000  lei  for 
completing  the  Zaribrod-Y akarel  Railroad,  and 
purcnasing  the  Rustchuk-Yama  line. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  stipulated  that  the 
share  in  the  debt  of  Turkey  to  be  assumed  by 
Bulgaria  should  be  fixed  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  signatory  powers,  but  the  powers 
have  not  yet  acted. 

Camiiem.— The  export  of  wheat  is  1,600,000 
tons.  The  other  exports  are  wool,  tallow, 
butter,  cheese,  hides>,  flax,  and  prunes.  The 
principal  imports  are  cotton  manufactures, 
iron,  wine,  timber,  sugar,  salt,  and  petroleum. 
A  duty  of  8  per  cent,  is  levied  on  imports. 
Eastern  Roumelia  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
Bulgarian  customs  district,  though  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Porte. 

Ralbmubb — ^There  is  in  operation  a  line  of 
railroad,  running  from  Rustchuk  to  the  port  of 
Yarna  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  having  a  length 
of  140  miles.  A  line  from  Yakarel  to  Zaribrod, 
passing  through  the  capital,  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1887,  joining  the 
Servian  railroads  to  the  system  of  eastern  Tur- 
key. A  branch  road,  running  from  Yakarel 
to  Belova  and  Sarambey,  was  expected  to  be 
finished  before  the  close  of  1886.  Its  con- 
struction was  hastened  for  administrative  and 
strategic  reasons,  since  it  will  shorten  the  time 
required  in  the  journey  between  Sofia  and 
Philippopolis  from  twenty-four  to  twelve  hours. 
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EuUm  BMDiclla.— The  Balgarian  districts 
south  of  the  Balkans  were  constituted  hy  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  into  an  antonomons  province 
of  Turkey,  having  a  Christian  Governor-Gen- 
eral, nominated  by  the  Porte,  and  confirmed 
by  the  agreement  of  the  powers,  for  the  term 
of  five  years.  The  legislative  authority  was 
vested  in  a  single  chamber,  called  the  Provin- 
cial Assemblv,  consisting  of  86  members,  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  10  nominated  by  the 
governor,  and  10  of  the  principal  judicial  and 
ecclesiastical  functionaries  homing  their  seats 
ex  officio.  The  Sultan  retained  direct  political 
and  military  authority  over  the  province,  and 
reserved  the  right  of  providing  for  the  defense 
of  the  land  by  erecting  fortifications  and  main- 
taining garrisons  on  the  land  and  sea  frontiers. 
This  right  he  has  not  exercised.  A  native 
gendarmerie  and  local  bodies  of  militia  were 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  inter- 
nal order.  The  officers  were  named  by  the 
Sultan,  having  regard  to  the  religion  prevailing 
in  the  various  localities. 

irea  aad  P^pilatloii* — ^The  province  has  an  ex- 
tent of  about  13,500  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation, which  was  returned  in  1880  as  815,946 
souls,  is  over  976,100,  according  to  the  census 
of  Jan.  18,  1885.  There  are  682,756  Ohristian 
Bulgarians,  200,499  Mohammedans,  58,045 
Greeks,  27,201  gypsies,  6,998  Jews,  1,867  Ar- 
menians, and  8,738  foreigners.  The  population 
of  Philippopolis,  the  capital,  is  33,442. 

fliuuiee. — The  organic  statute  of  1879  pro- 
vides that  an  annu^  sum  must  be  paid  into  the 
Turkish  treasury  equal  to  three  tenths  of  the 
public  revenue.  The  amount  was  fixed  by  tlie 
European  Commission  that  framed  the  organic 
statute  at  240,000  Turkish  pounds,  or  about 
$1,000,000.  Owing  to  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  disturbance  of  industry  during  the 
war  of  1877,  and  the  subsequent  emigration  of 
a  large  part  of  the  Moslem  population  to  Tur- 
key, and  of  many  of  the  Bulgarians  into  Bul- 
garia, the  revenue  fell  short  of  the  estimated 
normal  amount  by  25  per  cent  The  payment 
of  the  Turkish  tribute  ceased  in  a  few  years. 
In  1882  the  Provincial  Assembly  passed  a  law 
fixing  the  annual  amount  of  the  tribute  at 
180,000  Turkish  liras. 

The  budget  estimates  of  the  revenue  for 
1885-'86  was  672,550  Turkish  pounds,  that  of 
the  expenditure  676,650  pounds.  Two  thirds 
of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxes. 

Conuierfe  and  Indnstry. — The  people  are  chief- 
ly engaged  in  agriculture,  which  is  in  a  back- 
ward condition.  Besides  cereals,  there  is  a 
considerable  production  of  wine.  Woolen  cloth 
and  braid  are  exported  to  Turkey,  and  timber  in 
large  quantities  to  Asia  Minor.  The  total  value 
of  the  importa  in  1888  was  $2,400,000 ;  of  the 
exports,  $2,820,000,  of  which  sum  $1,320,000 
represents  the  cereal  exports.  The  trade  with 
Bulgaria  constituted  27  per  cent,  of  the  total 
foreign  trade. 

Union  with  Mgarla. — By  the  revolution  of 
Sept   17,   1885,  the   government  was  over- 


thrown, the  G6vernor-General  expelled,  and  the 
union  with  Bulgaria  proclaimed.    Prince  Alex- 
ander of  Bulgaria  was  invited  by  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  ana  take  over  the  govemmeDt 
of  the  province.     With  the  approval  of  bis 
ministers  he  accepted  the  responsibility,  aad 
appointed  his  representatives  to  administer  the 
government    Servia,  on  the  ground  that  the 
aggrandizement  of  Bulgaria  disturbed  the  eaui- 
librium  of  the  Balkan  states,  mobilized  W 
army  with  the  intention  of  seizing  upon  an 
equivalent  addition  of  territory  in  Macedonia, 
or  of  forcing  Bulgaria  to  restore  the  status  ^uo 
ante.    The  rapid  mobilization  of  the  Turkish 
army  frustrated  the  Servian  and  Greek  schemeB 
of  annexation.    The  Servian  troops  then  in- 
vaded Bulgaria  at  various  points.    The  main 
force  was  defeated  at  Slivnitza,  but  the  Bnl- 
garians  were  restrained  from  marching  into 
Servia  by  the  threats  of  Austria.    An  armistice 
till  March  1, 1886,  was  arranged  at  the  close  of 
1885,  the  position  of  the  troops  and  the  results 
of  the  campaign  being  referred  to  an  interna- 
tional commission  of  military  experts.    Russia 
exerted  her-  influence  to  induce  the  Turkish 
Government  to  intervene  in  Eastern  Komnelia. 
In  agreeing  to  the  division  of  Bulgaria  into 
two  parts  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  Russians 
bad  counted  on  dominating  and  eventually  ab- 
sorbing the  principality.    The  educated  Bul- 
garians, who  in  the  American  College  in  Con- 
stantinople were  trained  in  the  theory  and 
spirit  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  German 
prince,  who  at  first  showed  small  respect  for 
the  principles  of  Slavic  democracy  and  western 
liberalism,  at  length  found  a  common  motive 
and  bond  of  sympathy  in  resisting  the  Russian 
diplomatic  and  military  agents,  who  treated 
Bulgaria  as  a  Russian  province,  and  the  prince 
as  a  satrap  of  the  Czar.    In  his  attitude  of  in- 
dependence Alexander  was  encouraged  by  Eng- 
lisn  diplomacy.    In  Constantinople,  the  Briti^ 
representative.  Sir  William  White,  and  the 
Russian  ambassador,  pursued  an  active  rivalry 
in  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Porte  to  adopt 
their  opposite  counsels.    In  sending  a  Turkish 
commissary  into  Eastern  Roumelia  the  Sultan 
yielded  to  Russian  advice,  but  after  the  success 
of  Bulgarian  arms,  and  the  confirmation  of  the 
spirit  of  independence  in  Eastern  Roumelia, 
English  counsels  prevailed.     Sir  Frank  Las- 
celles,  the  British  consul-general  at  Sofia,  who 
was  knighted  for  his  diplomatic  success,  en- 
couraged Prince  Alexander  to  embrace  the 
national  cause.    The  Czar  ordered  home  the 
Russian  officers,  leaving  the  Bulgarians  with 
only  captains  and  lieutenants  to  lead  them 
against  the  Servian  invaders.    Alexander  was 
treated  as  a  rebellious  vassal  and  ignominiously 
dismissed  from  the  Russian  army.     After  the 
Bulgarian  victory,  the  Czar  directed  Lis  ani- 
mosity against  the  person  of  the  prince  only. 
Though  long  resisting  the  decision  of  the  pow- 
ers, Russia  was  at  last  constrained  to  a^ree 
to  the  personal  union  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern 
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Rottmelia,  and  signed  the  protoeol  of  April  5, 
1886.  Rassian  agents  then  renewed  their 
efforts  to  upset  the  Battenherg  prince  in  Bul- 
garia, and  his  ooosin,  the  Czar,  repelled  every 
proposal  for  a  reconciliation. 

ne  TiriEldi  AgrMMit*— Gadhan  Effendi,  the 
Turkish  commissioner  to  Bulgaria,  convinced 
himself  that  the  personal  union  of  the  two  Bul- 
garias  was  inevitable,  and  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople bearing  proposals  from  Prince  Alexander. 
The  prince  asked  to  be  appointed  Governor  of 
Eastern  Roumelia  for  the  statutory  term  of  five 
years,  and  proposed  that  the  Bulgarian  So- 
branpe  and  the  Roumelian  Assembly  should 
continue  to  legislate  independently  for  the 
state  and  the  province,  but  should  appoint 
delegations  to  consider  common  affairs;  that 
Bulgarian  officers  might  serve  in  the  Roume- 
lian army,  and  Roumeliote  officers,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Porte,  in  the  Bulgarian  army, 
while  appointments  of  generals  to  commands 
in  Eastern  Roumelia  should  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Porte ;  and  that  the  question 
of  the  tribute  should  be  determined  by  a  finan- 
sial  commission.  Gadban  Effendi  returned  to 
Prince  Alexander  on  Jan.  11,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Porte  would  sanction  the  union, 
provided  it  could  be  accomplished  without  im- 
pairing the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan.  An 
agreement  was  concluded  between  the  Porte 
and  Prince  Alexander  by  the  end  of  January. 
It  included  a  defensive  alliance  between  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria,  and  provided  that  the  Governor- 
General  of  Eastern  Roumelia  should  receive  his 
appointment  for  the  first  period  of  five  years, 
sabject  to  the  approval  of  the  signatory  powers, 
but  that  for  future  terms  the  nomination  of 
the  Porte  should  be  sufficient. 

^mktmtt  tf  tte  Powers. — A  diplomatic  con- 
ference was  held  at  Constantinople  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  action  upon  the  separate 
agreement  arrived  eA  between  the  Porte  and 
Prince  Alexander.  This  Turco-Bulgarian  agree- 
ment was  approved  without  reserve  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  on  Feb.  4 ;  but  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  withheld  their  answer  in 
order  to  consult  with  Russia  and  with  each 
other.    The  Russian  Cabinet  objected  strongly 
to  the  provision  promising  the  assistance  of 
the  Bulgarian  army  in  case  the  dominions  of 
the  8ultan  should  be  attacked  by  a  foreign 
power.     Upon  Russians  persisting  to  oppose 
the  union,  a  definite  counter-proposition  was 
demanded  of  her,  while  Great  Britain  expressed 
a  desire  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  St. 
'  Petersburg  Cabinet  and  accept  modifications 
not  incompatible  with  the  main  principle  of  a 
personal  union.    Russia  would  hare  accepted 
the  Bnlgarian  arrangement  with  Turkey  if  it 
had  provided  for  a  union  of  Bulgaria  and  East- 
eni  Boumelia  under  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria, 
^tliout  designating  Prince  Alexander.     The 
IJuBsian  Qovemment  at  first  objected  to  the 
limitation  of  the  term  of  the  governor-general- 
^ip  of  Eastern  Roumelia  to  five  years.    After- 
ward, when  England,  Austria,  and  Italy  had 


repeated  their  recommendation  to  make  the 
Prince  of  Bulgaria  Stadtholder  of  Eastern  Rou- 
melia without  limit  of  time,  and  when  Ger- 
many had  expressed  approval  of  the  principle, 
the  representative  of  the  Czar  changed  about, , 
at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Servia,  and  proposed  that  the  governor-gen- 
eralship should  be  for  five  jears,  and  that  a 
renomination  should  proceed  from  the  Porte, 
and  receive  the  approval  of  all  the  powers. 
This  proposal  was  accepted  at  once  by  all  the 
powers,  though  France  raised  an  objection  to 
the  immediate  approval  of  the  Turkish  agree- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  inclusion  of 
Eastern  Roumelia  in  the  Bulgarian  customs 
district  would  be  pr^udicial  to  French  com- 
mercial interests.  The  Turco-Bulgarian  nego- 
tiations had  reached  their  final  st^e  and  the 
treaty  was  ready  for  the  signature  on  March  8, 
when  Prince  Alexander  created  a  difficulty  by 
refusing  in  advance  to  accept  the  governorship 
of  Eastern  Roumelia  if  it  were  offered  to  him 
only  for  the  term  of  five  years.  A  few  days 
later  he  recalled  Zanow,  his  plenipotentiiiry, 
from  Constantinople,  and  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  accede  to  tne  limitation  of  ^ve  years, 
provided  the  renomination  for  a  further  term 
of  tve  years  should  come  from  the  Porte,  but 
not  if  it  were  made  dependent  on  an  agree- 
ment of  the  Great  Powers,  thus  enabling  Rus- 
sia or  any  other  of  the  powers  at  the  end  of 
every  five  years  to  defeat  or  place  new  condi- 
tions on  the  continued  union  of  the  two  Bul- 
garias.  In  a  note  to  the  Porte,  dated  March 
80,  he  renewed  his  protest,  and  Italy  was  dis- 
posed to  support  his  view.  Yet,  in  order  to 
bring  the  Balkan  complications  at  length  to  a 
peaceful  issue,  the  western  powers  accepted 
the  Russian  proposals,  and  signed  a  protocol 
of  the  modified  agreement  on  April  5.  The 
Bulgarian  prince  accepted  the  conclusions  of 
the  conference,  with  a  reservation  as  to  the 
point  to  which  he  had  objected. 

The  Armlfitlcci — During  an  exchange  of  views 
between  the  powers  the  Russian  Government 
issued  a  circular  note  in  favor  of  insisting  on 
the  immediate  and  complete  disarmament  of 
Bulgaria  and  Servia.  The  powers  accepted 
this  suggestion,  and  concluded  to  include  Greece 
in  the  proposal.  They  accordingly  made  a  joint 
proposal  that  the  three  Governments  should 
agree  on  a  simultaneous  partial  demobilization 
in  a  collective  note,  presented  Jan.  12.  The 
Bnlgarian  and  Roumelian  reserves  had  already 
been  sent  home  on  furlough  till  the  1st  of 
March  ;  but  the  Servian  Government  had  just 
issued  a  decree  recalling  the  reserves,  and  was 
providing  itself  with  new  batteries  of  Bnnge 
cannon,  and  seeki^  to  raise  another  war  loan. 
The  officers  and  official  press  spread  the  opin- 
ion in  the  country  that  Servia  had  not  been 
beaten  in  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
cision as  military  experts  of  the  international 
commissioners  for  the  armistice.  The  Bel- 
grade Government  still  insisted  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  status  quo  ante  in  Roumelia,  and 
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declared  that  it  would  not  conclude  peace  un- 
til the  Roumelian  questiou  had  been  settled 
satisfactorily  to  Servia.  In  the  beginning  of 
January  commissioners  were  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  peace  negotiations.  The  Bulgarian 
Government  appointed  M.  Geshoff,  and  the  ap- 
pointment was  ratified  by  the  Porte.  M.  Mi- 
jatovics,  the  Servian  minister  in  London,  was 
named  by  his  Government.  Vienna  was  pro- 
posed as  the  place  for  holding  the  sittings  of 
the  peace  conference,  but,  when  Prince  Alex- 
ander objected,  King  Milan,  on  Jan.  11,  sug- 
gested Bucharest,  aud  the  proposal  was  satis- 
factory to  the  Bulgarian  prince. 

Treaty  of  PHwe  wltli  Servbu— Balgarian  and 
Servian  representatives  met  in  Bucharest,  to 
conclude  terms  of  peace.  On  Feb.  2  they 
agreed  upon  the  order  in  which  the  points  at 
issue  should  be  taken  up,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing began  negotiations.  An  identical  com- 
munication of  the  representatives  of  the  pow- 
ers in  Constantinople  recommended  that  in  the 
peace  negotiations  all  thoughts  of  a  war  indem- 
nity for  Bulgaria  should  be  given  up,  that  the 
Berlm  Treaty  should  be  respected,  that  the 
Eastern  Roumelian  question  should  be  exclud- 
ed from  the  negotiations  as  a  purely  internal 
matter,  and  that  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  powers  in  Bucharest  should  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  treaty.  Servia 
hesitated  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace  up  to  the 
last  minute,  and  continued  her  armaments  and 
her  warlike  attitude.  The  Turkish  threat  that 
the  recommencement  of  hostilities  against  Bul- 
garia would  be  regarded  by  the  Porte  as  a  dec- 
laration of  war  finally  brought  her  to  terms. 

The  peace  negotiations  were  prolonged  until 
the  very  day  when  the  armistice  expired,  March 
1.  The  Turkish  minister  to  Belgrade  then  pro- 
posed a  treaty  to  consist  of  a  single  article : 
"  Peace  is  re-established  between  Servia  and 
Bulgaria  from  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the 
present  treaty.  Ratifications  will  be  exchanged 
at  Bucharest  within  fourteen  days,  and  if  pos- 
sible sooner."  The  Servian  minister,  Garasha- 
nin,  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  the  powers 
were  notified. 

Geshoff,  the  Bulgarian,  and  Madjid  Pasha, 
the  Turkish  plenipotentiary,  received  instruc- 
tions to  sign  the  treaty,  which  was  duly  exe- 
cuted on  March  8.  Servia  still  refused  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Bulgaria,  or  to 
resume  diplomatic  intercourse. 

Scflsira  of  the  National  AssemUyr— The  Sobranje 
was  opened  on  June  14.  In  the  speech  from 
the  throne  the  prince  expressed  his  delight 
that  the  union  of  North  and  South  Bulgaria 
was  an  accomplished  fact.  He  had  taken  a 
decisive  step  to  render  the  union  more  com- 
plete than  a  mere  oersonal  union,  in  calling  to- 
gether a  common  l^ational  Assembly.  Urged 
by  Russia,  the  Porte  called  Alexander  to  ac- 
count. He  explained  that,  since  he  had  to 
submit  the  decisions  of  the  conference  of  am- 
bassadors at  Constantinople  to  the  representa- 
tives of  both  Bulgarias,  he  had  summoned  them 


to  meet  together  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 
While  the  Tnrco-Bulgarian  commission  to  re- 
vise the  Eastern  Roumelian  statute  had  never 
yet  begun  its  labors,  Prince  Alexander  was 
indefatigable  in  assimilating  the  internal  oiigan- 
izations  of  the  two  states.  A  branch  of  the 
Bulgarian  National  Bank  was  established  in 
Philippopolis.  The  judicial  system  in  Roume- 
lia  was  reformed;  there  were  twenty-seven 
courts  constituted  in  the  single  districts,  six 
courts  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  departments, 
and  a  court  of  appeals  in  Philippopolis.  The 
Bulgarian  code  of  law  was  established  in  East- 
em  Roumelia.  The  Bulgarian  Government  did 
everything  to  stand  on  a  good  footing  with  the 
Porte.  The  National  Assembly  in  &)fia  voted 
a  credit  to  pay  the  arrears  in  the  land-rents  of 
Eastern  Roumelia.  All  other  financial  ques- 
tions were  to  be  arranged  with  delegates  from 
Constantinople.  The  negotiations  for  there- 
vision  of  the  organic  statute  of  Eastern  Roume- 
lia were  begun,  and  for  some  time  carried  on 
with  perfect  concord  between  the  Turkish  and 
Bulgarian  Governments.  Delegates  were  ap- 
pointed on  both  sides  to  delimitate  the  districts 
in  the  Rhodope  mountains,  inhabited  prepon- 
derantly by  Mohammedans,  which,  according 
to  a  decision  of  the  conference  of  ambassadors, 
should  revert  to  Turkey,  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment afterward,  yielding  to  Russian  influences, 
raised  objections  to  the  political  and  adminis- 
trative unification  of  the  two  Bulgarias,  and 
broke  off  negotiations. 

DethroBeaiMt  of  AleutDder. — In  the  night  of 
Aug.  20  a  detachment  of  soldiers  and  a  band 
of  officers  took  possession  of  the  palace  of  the 
prince  and  seized  his  person  and  that  of  the 
prime  minister.  The  following  day  the  lead- 
ers of  the  pro-Russian  party,  who  had  organ- 
ized the  conspiracy,  announced  his  abdication, 
and  formed  a  provisional  government 

The  chief  conspirators  were  the  ex-Minister 
Zankoffand  Major  Grueff,  the  commandant  of 
the  military  academy,  with  whom  were  asso- 
ciated the  Metropolitan,  Clement,  and  Col, 
Stojanoff.  Officers  were  induced  to  join  in  the 
plot  by  promises  tliat  they  would  receive  com- 
missions in  the  Russian  army  corresponding 
with  their  Bulgarian  rank.  Money  was  fur- 
nished from  Russia  in  abundance  to  carry  out 
the  state- stroke.  By  a  trick  the  troops  were 
removed  from  Sofia  before  the  attempt.  The 
Minister  of  War  was  beguiled  by  fictitious  re- 
ports announcing  extraordinary  military  prep- 
arations, which  were  telegraphed  from  Servia 
with  such  frequency  that  the  Porte  demanded 
explanations  from  King  Milan^s  Government. 
Minister  Nikisoroff,  convinced  that  the  intelli- 
gence was  genuine,  proposed  to  the  Prince  to 
forward  troops  to  the  frontier.  The  two  rejd- 
ments  garrisoned  at  Sofia  were  accordingly 
sent  to  Slivnitza.  An  artillery  regiment  sta- 
tioned at  Dubnitza,  near  the  capital,  had,  bj 
the  aid  of  plentiful  bribes,  been  won  over  by 
the  conspirators.  Instead  of  marching  to  the 
Servian  frontier,  as  it  had  been  ordered  to  doi 
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this  regiment  dnring  the  night  silently  ooon- 
pied  the  streets  of  Sofia,  and  surrounded  the 
princely  palace.  A  battalion  of  the  Alexander 
regiment  was  still  encamped  in  Sofia,  bnt  it 
was  sorprised  and  disarmed.  The  chief  of  the 
military  academy,  the  artillery  colonel,  Zan- 
koff,  and  the  Metropolitan,  with  a  number  of 
military  cadets  and  officers,  gained  access  to 
the  palace  between  two  and  three  o^clock  in 
the  morning  by  climbing  over  a  wall.  The 
cadets  orerpowered  the  guards  and  bound  them 
to  trees.  An  adjutant,  while  hastening  for 
help,  was  made  a  prisoner.  The  leaders  burst 
into  the  prince's  apartments  before  he  was 
dressed,  and  with  drawn  revolvers  compelled 
him  to  accompany  them  to  the  ministry  of  war. 
There  Zankoff  said  to  him  that  his  continuance 
on  the  throne  was  the  ruin  of  Bulgaria,  and  that 
all  parties  desired  his  abdication.  '^  Are  all  par- 
ties united  in  that  t  '^  he  asked.  Zankoff  replied 
*Te8."  "And  the  array  also?"  Col.  Stojanoff 
nodded  bis  head.  Grueff  hastily  wrote  a  few 
lines  and  presented  the  paper  to  Alexander  to 
rign.  Officers  aimed  their  pistols  at  the  prince 
with  the  intention  of  killing  him  if  he  refused 
to  abdicate.  *'  I  can  not  read  what  you  have 
written,^'  he  said,  and  then  wrote  underneath 
'^God  protect  Bulgaria!  Alexander."  The 
prince  was  carried  in  a  coach,  guarded  by  a 
strong  escort,  to  a  cloister.  While  the  leaders 
passed  on  to  the  house  of  Karaveloff,  a  salvo 
of  artillery  aroused  the  populace.  Karaveloff 
was  informed  of  what  had  occurred,  and  asked 
to  join  the  movement.  On  refusing,  he  was 
placed  in  confinement.  Money  was  distributed 
among  the  people,  and  many  were  fonnd  who 
for  ten  rubles  were  willing  to  shout  "Z*«io 
Caarl^'*  and  swell  the  demonstration  of  Rus- 
sian sympathizers  at  the  Russian  consulate. 

A  proclamation  was  read  to  the  people,  who 
assembled  upon  the  discharge  of  artillery,  an- 
nouncing the  abdication  of  the  prince  and  the 
formation  of  a  provisional  government,  con- 
sisting of  Karaveloff,  Zankoff,  Clement,  and 
Nikisoroff.  Karaveloff  refused  firmly  to  join 
the  revolutionists,  and  was  kept  under  guard. 
Kikisoroff  also  refused  to  figure  in  the  list.  It 
was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  21st  that,  after 
repeated  attempts,  a  provisional  government 
was  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  Clement. 
In  order  to  persuade  the  people  that  the  revo- 
lution ha#]  oeen  accomplished  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  political  parties,  telegrams  were  sent 
to  every  part  of  the  country,  calling  upon  Bul- 
garian patriots  to  sustain  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, which  were  signed  with  the  names 
of  public  men  who  had  no  part  in  the  conspir- 
acy, and  most  of  whom  were  opposed  to  it. 
The  list  of  members  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, containing  the  names  of  Karaveloff  and 
Nikisoroff,  was  published  throughout  the  land, 
and  not  recalled,  even  after  the  government 
was  constituted  without  them,  and  after  they 
themselves  were  placed  in  duress  for  refusing 
to  join  in  the  movement.  The  revolution  was 
tBgalj  accomplished  throughout  the  country 


by  the  official  announcement  that  the  prince 
had  voluntarily  abdicated.  In  Philippopolis 
the  former  officials  and  Russopbile  adherents 
of  Gravril  Pasha  set  up  a  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment without  opposition. 

Alexander  remained  during  Saturday,  the 
21st,  in  the  cloister.  There  was  a  design  to 
murder  him,  but  the  Russian  consul-general 
upon  hearing  of  it  told  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy that  they  would  be  required  to  answer 
with  dieir  heads  for  the  prince's  safety.  On 
Sunday  he  was  placed  on  his  yacht,  and  taken 
down  the  Danube  to  Reni-Russi  in  Bessarabia. 
He  arrived  there  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  land  until  the  next  day, 
when  permission  came  from  St.  Petersburg  for 
him  to  pass  through  Russian  territory  by  any 
route  that  he  chose.  On  the  morning  of  the 
26th  he  left  with  his  brother  in  a  special  train 
for  Lemb^g. 

The  Osnter-KsTSlvttaB.— The  first  step  under- 
taken by  the  revolutionary  ministry,  after  se- 
curing the  adherence  of  some  of  the  local  offi- 
cials, and  removing  others  who  were  friendly 
to  the  prince,  was  to  administer  the  oath  to 
the  army ;  but  in  that  quarter  they  encount- 
ered an  unexpected  resistance.  The  soldiers 
and  officers  received  with  sorrow  and  dismay 
the  official  announcement  from  Sofia  that  Prince 
Alexander,  in  the  consciousness  that  his  con- 
tinuance on  the  throne  would  work  incalcula- 
ble injury  to  the  country,  had  solemnly  abdi- 
cated, and  that  a  provisional  government  had 
been  formed  under  Karaveloff  and  Zankoff. 
The  higher  officers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  consulted  with  each  other,  and  tested 
the  sentiments  of  the  rank  and  file.  A  com- 
mon feeling  of  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the 
prince  who  had  fought  with  them  at  Slivnitza 
was  fonnd  to  exist  among  all,  excepting  the 
two  regiments  that  took  part  in  the  rebellion. 
The  loyal  officers  placed  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  Stambuloff,  the  President  of 
the  Sobranj'e,  Radoslavoff.  and  other  politicians 
of  nationalistic  views.  After  learning  some  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  prince's  deposition^ 
the  garrisons  of  Widdin,  Tirnova,  Shumla, 
Plevna,  Slivnitza,  and  nearly  all  the  Eastern 
Roumelian  posts  revolted,  declared  their  loyal- 
ty to  the  prince,  and  threatened  to  march  upon 
the  capital  and  restore  him  to  the  throne. 
Clement  issued  a  bulletin  declaring  that  all 
the  regiments  had  taken  the  oath,  but  failed  to 
convince  the  people.  The  officers  of  Alexan- 
der again  appeared  in  uniform,  and  his  adher- 
ents manifested  a  joyful  expectation  of  a  turn 
in  events.  On  the  28d  the  Alexander  regi- 
ment, that  had  been  stationed  at  Slivnitza,  en- 
tered Sofia.  The  prime  minister  was  released 
from  captivity.  The  members  of  the  provis- 
ional government  resigned  their  powers  into 
the  hands  of  Karaveloff,  who  formed  a  new 
provisional  government,  with  Stambuloff  and 
Nikisoroff  for  his  colleagues. 

The  troops  in  Philippopolis  regretfully  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  provisional  govern- 
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ment,  with  the  excdption  of  one  drushina^  or 
battalion,  of  the  regiment  of  Philippopolis, 
which,  on  some  pretext,  postponed  the  cere- 
mony. The  oouimander  of  the  drushina,  Oapt. 
Veltsheff,  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  Bat- 
tenberg  prince.  When  the  list  of  ministers 
appeared  withont  Karaveloff's  name,  that  offi- 
cer spoke  with  Gol.  MntkurofT,  the  commander 
of  the  troops  in  Eastern  Ronmelia,  and  was  re- 
quested by  him  to  secretly  ascertain  the  senti- 
ments of  the  officers.  Yeltsheff  soon  con- 
vinced himself  that  all  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
ment were  faithful  to  their  sovereign,  and  that 
the  soldiers  were  ready  to  rise  on  behalf  of  the 
soldier-prince.  Some  civilians  were  taken  into 
the  secret,  and  instructed  to  gather  quietly  at 
the  palace  in  the  evening.  Yeltsheff  marched 
his  battalion  there  under  the  pretext  of  taking 
the  oath,  seized  the  palace  and  the  telegraph- 
office,  and  then  entered  the  city  and  announced 
the  revolt  at  the  foreign  consulates  amid  the 
hurrahs  of  the  people.  Through  the  telegraph 
it  was  learned  that  the  Varna  regiment  had 
risen  about  the  same  time.  Capt.  Nikisoroff, 
commander  of  the  Rhodope  regiment,  was  in- 
formed of  what  had  occurred,  and  answered 
over  the  wire  that  he  would  consult  with  his 
subordinates.  After  a  long  pause,  the  message 
came  that  the  Rhodope  regiment  had  risen. 
Capt.  Petreff,  who  commanded  the  Balkan 
regiment,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  Philip- 
popolis offi'cers,  was  cautiously  sounded,  but 
showed  by  his  answer  that  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  and,  when  informed  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  sent  back  word  that  he  and 
his  command  wore  prepared  to  fight  for  the 
prince.  Finally,  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  Stam- 
buloff  at  Tirnova,  ana,  when  he  returned  an 
encouraging  answer,  the  success  of  the  count- 
er-revolution was  assured. 

While  Karaveloff  and  Nikisoroff,  who  was 
his  close  political  ally,  remained  in  Sofia,  and 
made  ineffectual  attempts  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government,  Stambuloff  traveled 
through  the  country,  visiting  the  military  camps 
and  organizing  the  counter-revolution.  The 
officers  were  unwilling  to  trust  the  Karaveloff 
Government.  Its  chief  was  strongly  suspected 
of  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  to  depose  Prince 
Alexander,  although  he  had  refused  to  join  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution,  and  had  denounced 
them  in  vigorous  terms.  Stambuloff,  who  pos- 
sessed the  full  confidence  of  the  officers,  shared 
their  distrust  of  Karaveloff,  and  refused  to  act 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. The  officers  requested  Stambuloff  to 
assume  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  he  and  Ra- 
doslavoff,  with  the  co-operation  of  Ool.  Mutku- 
roff  in  Eastern  Ronmelia,  formed  a  rival  pro- 
visional government  in  the  interest  of  Prince 
Alexander,  which  was  recognized  by  the  aimy 
and  the  population  in  the  west,  in  the  Danubian 
towns,  and  in  Ronmelia.  He  sent  appeals  to 
the  prince  to  return  to  his  throne,  assuring  him 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  regiments  and  of  the  pop- 
ulation  in  Rustcbuk,  Tirnova,   Sistova,  and 


throughout  Eastern  Ronmelia.  CoL  Nikolaiefll^ 
chief  commander  in  the  late  war,  returned 
fVom  Germany,  and  assumed  command  of  the 
troops.  Stambuloff  telegraphed  to  Natchevioh, 
the  Bulgarian  diplomatic  agent  in  Bucharest 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  InstmctiDg 
him  to  inform  the  representatives  of  the  pow- 
ers of  his  assumption,  at  the  request  of  the 
army  and  the  people,  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  granted  him  as  President  of  the  8o- 
branje  by  the  Constitution,  until  the  retom  of 
the  lawful  sovereign. 

The  Prince's  Restonttoiu— As  soon  as  Alexan- 
der reached  Polish  ground,  he  was  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  popular  demonstrations. 
When  be  arrived  in  Lemberg,  he  learned  that 
he  had  been  driven  out  of  the  principality  by 
a  band  of  conspirators,  and  that  only  a  small 
party  in  Bulgaria  were  hostile  to  him.  Li 
iBulgaria  a  counter-revolution  was  in  progress, 
and  his  party  assured  him  of  a  favorable  recep- 
tion. From  England  he  was  encouraged  to 
return.  He  perceived  that  the  popular  feeling 
in  Germany,  in  Hungary,  and  throughout  West- 
ern Europe,  was  in  his  favor.  Withont  being 
able  to  calculate  how  far  the  Governments  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  might  be  in- 
fluenced by  popular  impulses,  or  whether  the 
sympathies  of  England  were  purely  platonic, 
or  to  what  extent  the  Czar  would  countenance 
the  palace  revolution  and  insult  Bulgarian  pa- 
triotism, he  determined  to  return  to  Bulgaria. 
In  Sofia  the  Alexander  regiment  stood  guard 
in  the  streets,  but  the  rebellious  Kustendil  regi- 
ment refused  to  leave  the  city  for  the  station 
to  wiiioh  it  had  been  ordered.  Fatal  duels  took 
place  between  the  officers  of  the  rival  regi- 
ments, and  there  was  danger  of  a  sanguinary 
collision  at  any  moment. 

Alexander  started  to  return  to  Bulgaria  an 
August  28,  and  traveled  through  Roumania, 
where  the  Government  and  people  manifested 
a  cordial  and  sympathetic  interest.  Entering 
his  principality,  he  was  met  by  Stambuloff  and 
other  devoted  friends.  He  nominated  a  new 
ministry^  and,  in  company  with  its  members, 
made  a  tour  through  the  country,  where  he 
was  everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm.  In 
Sofia  the  members  of  the  first  provisional  gov- 
ernment were  imprisoned,  and  those  of  the 
second  were  placed  under  guard.  The  Shnmla 
regiment  left  Sofia,  and  united  with  the  other 
mutinous  regiment  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 
They  were  surrounded  by  Roumeliote  troops 
and  the  Alexander  regiment,  and  at  length 
surrendered  at  discretion. 

AMlcatiim  of  Alexander.— As  soon  as  Alexan- 
der again  found  himself  on  Bulgarian  soil,  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  surrounded  by  a  oonsti- 
tutionally  appointed  ministry,  and  in  the  full, 
exercise  of  his  sovereign  powers,  he  made  a 
last  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Czar,  sending 
from  Rustchuk,  on  Aug.  80,  a  submissive  and 
humble  message,  in  which  he  stated  that  his 
object  in  returning  to  Bulgaria  was  to  avert 
civil  conflicts  and  bloodshed,  restore  conatlta* 
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tional  order,  and  assert  the  mooarohio  prin- 
ciple, and  closed  by  saying  that  he  owed  his 
crown  to  Rassia,  and  was  willing  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  Rossia^s  Czar.  The  Emperor 
retomed  a  gruff  answer,  in  which  he  did  not 
even  deny  that  the  Russian  Government  was 
a  party  to  the  revelation,  in  answer  to  the 
prince's  expression  of  confidence  that  such  was 
not  the  ease,  bat  simply  said  that  he  disap- 
proved of  the  restoration  of  Alexander. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Sofia,  Alexander 
received  from  the  German  and  Austrian  con- 
sols an  identical  note,  wherein  both  powers 
entered  a  protest  in  advance  against  the  execn- 
tion  of  any  of  the  mntineers  and  conspirators. 
He  x>erceived  at  once  that  he  coald  not  expect 
from  the  Grerman  powers  any  moral  snpport  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  Russia,  and  felt  that 
Russian  plots  would  render  his  stay  impossible, 
and  plnnge  the  country  into  disorder  and  an- 
archy nnless  the  laws  could  be  enforced  against 
traitors,  and  the  discipline  of  the  army  main- 
tained. Bribes,  threats,  and  promises  could 
again  be  employed  to  effect  his  removal  by  a 
stronger  faction  than  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  Aug.  21,  without  the  need  of  direct 
Rasdan  intervention.  He  therefore  decided 
that  the  best  chance  for  the  maintennnce  of 
Bulgarian  independence  lay  in  his  abdication, 
and  that  the  immediate  resignation  of  the 
throne  might  save  the  country  from  strife  and 
confusion  that  would  result  in  Russian  occupa- 
tion, and  himself  from  a  second  expukion. 

After  a  popular  ovation  and  a  review  of  the 
troops,  on  the  8d  of  September,  Alexander  ad- 
dressed the  officers  and  the  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  in  his  palace,  saying  that  for 
seven  years  he  had  labored  for  the  independ- 
ence and  the  interests  of  Balgaria,  and  that 
his  chief  care  had  been  the  army  and  the  offi- 
cers, whom  he  had  regarded  as  his  children. 
He  could  now  leave  Bulgaria  without  causing 
disorder,  and  would  always  pray  for  the  coun- 
try ;  his  heart  would  be  with  his  officers,  and 
he  would  be  the  first  who  as  a  volunteer  would 
desire  to  go  into  the  field  with  them.  He  could 
no  longer  remain  in  Balgaria,  because  the  Czar 
of  Russia  would  not  have  it^  and  because  his 
presence  in  Bulgariti  coufiicted  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  When  Popoff  assured 
him  that  the  army  would  stand  by  him,  he  an- 
swered that  the  independence  of  Balgaria  re- 
quired that  he  should  leave  the  coantry ;  that 
if  -lie  remained,  it  would  lead  to  a  Russian  occu- 
pation. But  before  he  went,  he  said,  he  would 
consult  the  higher  officers,  and  appoint  a  re- 
gency which  would  protect  the  interests  of  the 
officers.  In  any  case,  he  said,  he  could  depend 
on  the  army. 

On  Sept  7,  before  his  departure,  the  prince 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  diplomatic  agents 
in  Sofia,  in  which  he  renounced  the  throne,  on 
the  ground  that  foreign  political  relations  had 
made  the  step  necessary.  In  the  night  follow- 
ing, his  manifesto  was  affixed  in  the  provincial 
towns  and  villages.    He  nominated  as  regents 


Karaveloff,  Stambuloff,  and  Mutkuroff,  and 
submitted  their  names  to  an  assembly  of  lead- 
ing civilians  and  the  higher  officers. 

The  composition  of  the  regency  was  a  sub- 
ject.of  contention  between  the  politicians  and 
the  military.  The  officers  considered  that  they 
should  have  had  at  least  two  representatives, 
while  some  of  the  deputies  held  that  the  re- 
gency as  constitated  was  illegal,  because  the 
Constitution  prescribed  that  only  such  as  bad 
filled  the  posts  of  ministers  or  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  could  be  called  to  the  office—a 
condition  that  was  not  fulfilled  in  the  case  of 
either  Stambuloff  or  Mutkaroff.  The  officers 
objected  to  Earaveloff,  who  was  suspected  of 
having  been  concerned  in  the  princess  deposi- 
tion. At  eleven  o^clock  the  notables  proceeded 
to  the  palace  and  reported  that  they  were  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Karaveloff,  and  were 
satisfied  with  the  nominations  to  the  regency. 
Five  minutes  later  a  printed  proclamation  was 
circulated  announcing  the  departure  of  Prince 
Alexander  in  the  afternoon. 

The  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  the  streets  of 
the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sofia  lined  the 
road  for  ten  miles  oatside.  As  the  princess 
convoy  passed  along,  the  army  and  populace 
demonstrated  their  grief  in  an  unmistakable 
manner.  In  bidding  farewell  to  the  officers 
who  rode  in  the  convoy,  neither  Alexander  nor 
they  could  suppress  their  emotion.  At  Lorn 
Palanka,  Widdin,  and  smaller  places,  the  peo- 
ple showed  by  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
their  attachment  for  the  hero  of  Slivnitza. 

Attftade  of  the  PowerSf — The  understanding 
between  Germany  and  Austria,  as  appeared 
from  Premier  Tisza^s  answer  to  the  interpella- 
tions in.  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  was  that 
Prince  Alexander  was  to  be  set  aside  and  Rus- 
sia allowed  to  regain,  as  far  as  Fhe  could  by 
moral  pressure,  the  infiuence  in  Bulgarian  af- 
fairs that  she  possessed  before  the  estrange- 
ment of  the  prince  and  people  by  the  arrogant 
interference  of  the  Czar^s  agents.  Alexander 
was  in  bad  odor  on  account  of  his  disregard  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty  and  of  the  treaty  powers. 

The  course  of  England  was  resented  as  an 
attempt  to  gain  political  and  commercial  pres- 
tige by  intrigues  that  threatened  to  plunge 
Europe  in  war,  without  herself  incurring  risk 
or  responsibility.  Alexander  had  made  him- 
self objectionable  to  Austria  and  Germany  as 
well  as  to  Russia,  becanse  he  had  proved  ame- 
nable to  such  inflaences.  It  was  only  after 
the  Austro-German  position  had  been  defined 
by  the  Hungarian  minister  that  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  afterward  Lord  Salisbury,  inti- 
mated, in  public  speeches,  that  Great  Britain 
would  aid  in  repelling  a  Russian  movement. 

In  his  avowal  that  he  had  received  his 
crown  from  Russia  and  his  offer  to  surrender 
it  to  the  Czar,  Alexander  showed  as  little  re- 
spect for  the  sanction  of  Europe  as  in  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Roumelian  revolu- 
tion. If  the  Czar  had  taken  him  at  his  word, 
and  sent  a  commissary  to  administer  the  Gov- 
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ernraent  of  Bulgaria,  Austria  would  have  re- 
sisted, with  the  support  of  Germany.  Russia 
was  given  to  understand  that  the  allied  em- 
pires would  not  countenance  nor  permit  a 
military  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  nor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  protectorate. 

The  Regeney. — The  prince  appointed  as  re- 
gents three  men  whom  he  considered  his  prin- 
cipal adherents,  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
policy  he  had  pursued  in  recent  years.  The 
minii^ters  also  were  mostly  men  of  conserva- 
tive and  nationalist  views.  The  portfolio  of 
finance  was  given  to  G^shofP,  while  Dr.  Stoiloff 
was  made  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Natchevich 
of  War.  The  presidency  of  the  Council  was 
conferred  upon  RadoslavoflE,  who  was  more 
friendly  to  Russia,  but  still  an  advocate  of  Bul- 
garian independence,  as  was  also  his  radical 
colleague,  Theodor  Ivanchoff. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  from  the  provisional 
government,  the  St.  Petersburg  Cabinet  de- 
clared that  it  would  sustain  the  regency  so 
long  as  the  interests  of  the  whole  country 
were  observed,  and  peace  and  order  main- 
tained ;  that  Russia  was  opposed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  prince  until  the  complete  return 
of  tranquiUity ;  that  Russia  was  prepared  to 
promote  the  union  of  the  two  Bulffarias,  but 
not  in  the  present  violent  form ;  and  that  the 
establishment  of  good  relations  between  Rus- 
sia and  Bulgaria  depended  upon  the  provis- 
ional government,  and  upon  its  repairing  Its 
past  mistakes.  The  regency  appealed  to  some 
of  the  powers  for  recognition  m  order  to  con- 
strain Russia  to  follow  the  other  treaty  pow- 
ers in  such  an  act,  but  received  the  answer 
from  Italy  that,  as  the  legal  depository  of  the 
executive  power,  it  needed  no  special  recog- 
nition. 

The  Russian  Government  expressed  the  in- 
tention of  sending  a  commissary  to  Bulgaria, 
but  refrained  from  so  momentous  a  step,  and 
dispatched  instead,  as  its  diplomatic  agent. 
Gen.  Eaulbars,  a  brother  of  the  former  Ros- 
sian  Minister  of  War  in  Bulgaria. 

The  Sobranje  met  on  September  13,  and 
adopted  an  address  to  the  Czar,  expressing  the 
deep  attachment  of  Bulgaria.  In  the  answer 
to  the  address  of  the  regents,  the  deputies  de- 
clared that  the  crime  of  August  21  should  be 
treated  as  an  act  of  treason  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation  and  against  the  crown 
of  the  beloved  Prince  Alexander,  and  expressed 
gratitude  to  the  prince  for  his  magnanimous 
abdication  in  order  to  restore  cordial  relations 
with  Russia.  In  the  election  of  a  president 
the  adherents  of  the  ZankofiF  party  numbered 
only  13  of  tiie  200  members  present. 

A  bill  was  passed,  with  practical  unanimity, 
to  purchase  the  property  of  Prince  Alexander 
in  Bulgaria  for  2,500,000  francs,  which  would 
discharge  the  debts  he  had  incurred  to  keep 
up  his  state,  and  yield  him  a  considerable  sum 
besides;  but  the  surplus  was  eventually  de- 
clined.   The  Sobranje  separated  on  Sept.  18. 

On  the  19th  of  September  the  Russian  consul 


delivered  a  note  to  the  Bulgarian  Government 
demanding  a  postponement  of  the  trials  of  of- 
ficers and  others  who  had  been  arrested  for 
complicity  in  the  state-stroke  of  August  21, 
until  a  caliner  state  of  public  feeling  existed. 

The  HMoB  ef  KtillMnb— Gen.  Kanlbars  ar- 
arived  in  Sofia  on  the  25th  of  September.  The 
Government  appointed  the  10th  of  Octo{>er  for 
the  election  of  the  Great  Sobranje  summoned 
to  choose  a  new  prince.  The  regents  and 
leading  politicians  were  at  first  in  favor  of  re- 
electing Prince  Battenberg,  in  accordance  wiUi 
the  general  desire  of  the  people,  but  gave  up 
the  idea  out  of  regard  for  the  sentiments  of  the 
Czar,  and  because  it  was  certain  the  choice 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  all  of  the  powers. 

Baron  Kaulbars  placed  himself  in  antago- 
nism with  the  Government  from  the  time  of 
his  arrival.  He  demanded  that  the  processes 
begun  against  the  ofiicers  who  had  participated 
in  the  iu)duction  of  the  prince  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  prisoners  set  free ;  that  the 
state  of  siege  should  be  revoked ;  and  that  the 
elections  to  the  Great  Sobranje  should  be  in- 
definitely postponed.  He  issued  a  circular  to 
the  Russian  consuls,  in  which  he  accused  the 
Government  of  suppressing  a  telegram  from 
the  Czar,  condemned  the  burning  of  the  flag 
of  the  mutinous  Strunsky  regiment,  and  con- 
tested the  right  of  the  courts  to  proceed  in  the 
trial  of  the  officers,  because  the  members  of  the 
Government  belonged  to  a  hostile  party. 

He  said,  in  this  circular,  that  the  Czar  ex- 
pected all  Bulgarians  to  turn  to  him  with  per- 
fect confidence  as  their  only  deliverer ;  that  the 
time  for  empty  words  and  declarations  had 
gone  by,  and  he  looked  for  acts  by  which  Bul- 
garia should  prove,  in  an  unquestionable  man- 
ner, her  devotion,  and  then  only  would  he 
deign  to  further  her  progress  internally  and 
externally. 

The  ministers  informed  Gen.  Eaulbars  on 
October  1  that  the  Russian  demands  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  siege  and  the  persons  ar- 
rested on  account  of  the  e<ntp  d'etat  were  ac- 
cepted, but  that  they  could  not  agree  to  a  post- 
ponement of  the  election,  which  was  fixed  for 
October  11.  The  order  restoring  the  ordinary 
law  had  already  been  issued  the  day  before. 
Kaulbars  declined  to  accept  the  dispatch  be- 
cause it  was  not  clear  enough,  whereupon  the 
ministry  sent  another  note,  declaring  that  the 
Bulgarian  Government  desired  to  follow  the 
counsels  of  Russia,  but  only  so  far  as  the  laws 
of  the  land  permitted.  The  Bulgarian  Con- 
stitution re(juires  an  election  of  a  Great  So- 
branje withm  a  month  after  the  throne  be- 
comes vacant;  but  the  Russian  agent  argued 
that  regard  should  be  had  to  the  extraordinary 
conditions,  and  that  the  election  of  a  prince 
would  be  useless  until  the  powers  had  agreed 
on  a  candidate.  The  arrested  officers  were  set 
free  on  October  4,  with  the  exception  of  seven 
of  the  principal  conspirators. 

The  Russian  consul  in  Philippopolis  was 
ordered  by  Gen.  Kaulbars  to  distribute  litho- 
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graphed  copies  of  bis  note  announcing  the  de- 
mands of  Enssia  among  the  people;  but  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  Dimitroff,  forbade  their 
oiroolation,  and  took  measures  to  prevent  it. 
In  a  public  meeting  in  Sofia  a  Bussian  agent 
shouted*  "Long  live  the  Czar  I  Perish  Bul- 
garia!"  and  was  roughly  handled  by  the  citi- 
zens. Gen.  Kaulbars  then  appeared,  and  at- 
tacked the  Government  in  a  violent  speech, 
bat  bis  words  were  drowned.  Leaving  Sofia 
under  instructions  from  the  Czar  to  investigate 
the  state  of  feeling  throughout  Bulgaria  and 
Eastern  RoumeJia,  he  traveled  through  the 
country,  endeavoring  by  addresses  and  circu- 
lars, and  by  secret  incitement  and  bribery,  to 
foster  among  the  people  resistance  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  Government,  and  foment  mutiny 
in  the  army.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the  comman- 
dant of  the  garrison  at  Bustchuk,  urging  the 
release  of  the  officers  held  in  custody  there ; 
but  that  officer  replied  that  his  demands  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Government.  In  every 
garrison  town  he  summoned  the  officers  to  a 
consultation  on  his  arrival ;  but  they  declined 
such  interviews,  as  being  inconsistent  with  their 
duty.  Three  regimental  commanders  in  Sh o m- 
la  sent  a  protest  to  Stambuloff,  advising  the 
acceptance  of  the  Russian  demands;  but,  on 
receiving  a  sharp  reprimand,  promised  to  ab- 
stain from  political  discossions.  The  Govern- 
ment used  stern  measures  to  insure  obedience, 
and  to  repress  the  agitation  that  Russian  agents 
sought  to  provoke. 

The  rigorous  application  of  military  law  of- 
fended the  people,  but  not  so  much  as  the  un- 
usually strict  collection  of  the  taxes  that  the 
ministry  ordered,  in  order  to  relieve  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  treasury.  The  Zankoft 
party  spread  the  belief  among  the  farming 
class  that  under  Russian  rule  taxes  would  not 
be  so  rigorously  collected,  and  that  money 
would  flow  into  the  country  and  be  much 
more  plentiful. 

The  Russian  general  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed in  the  strength  of  the  Russian  party. 
A  small  knot  ot  adherents  of  Zankoff  met  him 
in  each  town,  but  nowhere  did  he  receive  the 
semblance  of  a  popular  welcome,  except  from 
some  emsdl  deputations  of  peasants,  and  from 
Macedonian  and  Russian  supporters.  Montene- 
grins and  Macedonian  adventurers  flocked  to 
the  Russian  consulates  in  the  Orient,  during 
turbulent  times,  when  money  can  be  earned 
by  creating  disturbances  or  organizing  insur- 
rectionary outbreaks.  The  Montenegrins  are 
engaged  by  the  consuls  as  eavasses^  and  in- 
spire fear  and  respect  among  the  people  by 
their  martial  air  and  the  many  weapons  that 
they  carry,  in  accordance  with  their  national 
custom.  The  demonstrations  of  peasants  in 
Ruatchuk  and  other  places,  that  Kaulbars  rep- 
resented as  showing  the  true  state  of  feeling 
in  Bulgaria,  were  arranged  and  conducted  by 
hired  agenta,  none  of  whom  were  Bnlgainan. 

The  proceedings  of  Gen.  Kaulbars  were 
viewed  with  wonderment  throughout  Europe. 


Lord  Iddesleigh,  the  British  Foreign  Minister, 
sent  a  circular  note  to  the  powers,  asking  them 
to  extend  their  moral  support  to  the  Bulgarian 
Government.  The  ministry  addressed  a  circu- 
lar to  the  representatives  of  the  powers,  re- 
monstrating against  foreign  interference  with 
the  elections.  Consul  Nekliudoff,  in  Sofia,  re- 
fused to  accept  the  note  in  the  absence  of  his 
chief,  protesting  against  its  import,  and  de- 
clared a  rupture  of  diplomatic  intercourse. 

The  EtocdoH. — The  Opposition  party  was 
given  no  opportunity  to  arrange  an  election 
campaign.  In  the  provinces  the  stnte  of  siege 
though  nominally  ended,  was  still  practically 
maintained.  The  Government  party  distrib- 
uted everywhere  a  manifesto,  appealing  to  the 
electors  to  vote  for  men  who  were  Bulgarians 
first,  and  Slavs  afterward ;  who  would  choose 
a  prince  willing  to  die  for  Bulgaria  on  the 
battle-field,  and  was  her  hero-prince ;  and  thus 
show  that  Bulgaria  will  live  free  and  independ- 
ent, and  not  bend  anew  to  the  yoke. 

The  elections  passed  ofl?  quietly,  except  for 
attempts  of  Russian  emissaries  in  various 
places  to  create  riots.  In  Sofia,  Nekliudoff 
arranged,  or  at  least  countenanced,  a  plot  to 
prevent  the  election.  Forty  or  fifty  peasants 
were  hired  in  the  neighboring  villages.  They 
made  their  rendezvous  at  the  Russian  consul- 
ate, where  they  were  joined  by  a  band  of 
Montenegrin  bravoes,  who  had  been  brought 
direct  from  Montenegro.  Kekliudofl*  made  them 
a  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  the  elections 
were  disapproved  by  the  Czar,  and  would  be 
null  and  void.  They  were  then  marched  by 
their  Macedonian  and  Montenegrin  leaders  to 
the  polling-place.    There  they  stoned  the  peo- 

Sle,  and  attempted  to  burst  in  the  door,  and 
estroy  the  urns;  but  in  the  fight  that  fol- 
lowed, they  were  put  to  flight  by  the  citizens, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  yard  of  the  Russian  con- 
sulate. A  mob  gathered  about  the  gate  and 
jeered  at  the  peasants.  This  led  to  the  throw- 
ing of  sticks  and  stones,  and,  although  the 
police  drove  the  people  back,  the  peasants 
soon  began  again  to  hurl  fire- wood,  and  were 
answered  with  a  volley  of  bricks.  The  Mon- 
tenegrins, who  were  claimed  by  the  Russian 
agent  as  regular  eatasses  of  the  consulate,  then 
fired  off  their  revolvers,  and  the  bullets  went 
into  the  German  and  English  consulates  oppo- 
site. Soldiers  then  cleared  the  streets,  and 
conducted  the  peasants,  whom  the  Russian  con- 
sul now  ordered  away,  outade  the  town.  In 
Widdin,  a  group  of  about  fifty  peasants,  who 
assembled  before  the  Russian  consulate,  to  pro- 
test against  the  elections,  were  dispersed  by 
the  police.  In  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the 
Russian  consul,  the  prefect  stated  that  they  were 
not  Bulgarians,  ana  had  no  right  to  assemble 
on  election-day.  In  Eski  Sagra,  a  soldier  of 
the  garrison  named  Baho  Ivanoff,  was  arrested, 
who  confessed  that  Schachotin,  the  Russian 
consul  in  Rustchuk,  had  employed  a  certain 
Montenegrin  toitode  to  organize  bands  that 
were  to  set  out  on  Oct.  17  and  raise  disturb- 
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ances  in  different  parts  of  the  oonntrj,  with 
the  ohject  of  hastening  a  Russian  occapation. 
In  Dnhnitza,  on  the  Ma^onian  frontier,  a  riot 
occurred,  daring  which  the  sub-prefect  and 
both  of  the  Government  candidates  were  mur- 
dered. In  Yratza,  Zankoff  partisans  prevented 
the  election  from  taking  place  by  force ;  and 
in  Bela  Slatina,  by  spreading  a  false  report 
that  the  Government  had  postponed  the  elec- 
tions. Before  the  elections,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  proofs  of  Karaveloff's  complicity 
in  the  plot  to  kidnap  the  prince  existed  m  the 
hands  of  the  authorities,  yet  he  still  remained 
a  member  of  the  regency,  though  holding  but 
little  intercourse  with  his  colleagues.  He  was 
excluded  from  the  list  of  Government  candi- 
dates for  Bofia,  and  on  an  independent  ticket 
received  scarcely  any  votes. 

Treaty  of  Frieadddp  wtth  SerYla.~I)uring  the 
crisis,  the  Servians  as  well  as  the  Roumanians 
manifested  a  strong  interest  in  the  independ- 
ence of  Bulgaria,  and  a  desire  was  shown  in 
Servia  to  resume  friendly  relations  with  Bul- 
garia. The  regents  nominated  Dr.  Strausky  as 
diplomatic  agent  in  Belgrade.  The  Servian 
Government  made  no  objection  to  his  person, 
notwithstanding  the  part  he  had  played  in  the 
Roumelian  revolution,  but  said  that  it  would 
welcome  him  as  a  commissioner  to  arrange 
certain  difficulties,  before  all,  the  Bregovo  ques- 
tion, preliminary  to  re-establishing  regular  dip- 
lomatic intercourse. 

On  Oct.  26,  Dr.  Strausky  arrived  at  Bel- 
grade as  the  Bulgarian  diplomatic  agent,  and 
the  same  day  an  agreement  respecting  the  re- 
sumption of  diplomatic  relations  was  signed. 
Since  the  war,  there  had  been  no  commercial 
or  postal  intercourse  between  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia. The  agreement  contained  the  following 
stipulations :  (1)  The  Bregovo  question  to  be 
referred  to  a  joint  Servo-Bulgarian  delimita- 
tion commission ;  (2)  a  treaty  of  commerce  to 
be  concluded  within  six  months;  TS)  Servian 
refugees  in  Bulgaria  to  be  removea  to  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  kilometres  from  the  frontier ;  (4) 
the  Vakarel-Sofia-Zaribrod  line  of  railway  to 
be  constructed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 
line  from  Nish  to  Hrot  also,  if  practicable. 
Gen.  Kaulbars  informed  the  Servian  Govern- 
ment that  the  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
regency  would  not  be  recognized  by  Russia. 

Svaslan  Hmums.— After  the  elections  diplo- 
matic negotiations  were  resumed.  The  Rus- 
sian agency  transmitted  a  note  from  Gen. 
Kaulbars  protesting  against  the  complaint  of 
the  interference  of  foreigners  in  the  elections, 
and  delivered  two  other  documents,  one  com- 
plaining of  an  attack  on  the  Russian  consulate, 
the  other  declaring  the  election  of  the  Great 
Sobranje  illegal. 

Gen.  Kaulbars  returned  to  Sofia  on  Oct.  22. 
•He  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the 
regents  that  the  powers  should  agree  on  a  can- 
didate within  two  weeks  on  condition  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Sobrai^^  should  be  postponed 
that  length  of  time.   Gadban  Pasha  on  the  22d 


presented  a  note  from  the  Grand  Vizier,  re- 
questing a  postponement  until  Turkey  could 
negotiate  with  Russia  regarding  the  choice  of 
a  prince.  The  Turkish  Government,  influenced 
by  Russian  representations,  objected  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Sobranje,  because  the  vididity 
of  the  elections  was  contested.  The  Bul^rian 
Government  on  Oct.  28  addressed  a  circular  to 
the  powers  announcing  that  the  Great  Sobranje 
would  meet  in  Timova  on  Oct.  81,  and  proceed 
immediately  to  the  election  of  a  prince.  The 
Turkish  commissioner  was  informed  that,  if  he 
doubted  the  legality  of  the  elections,  he  might 
convince  himself  by  attending  the  sittings  of 
the  Assembly. 

On  the  25th  of  October  two  Russian  war- 
vessels  anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Varna,  os- 
tensibly to  protect  the  consulate  and  Russian 
subjects,  according  to  the  explanation  given  by 
the  Russian  Government  to  the  great  powers, 
though  at  the  same  time  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment was  informed  that  the  demonstration  was 
intended  as  a  protest  against  the  convocation 
of  the  Sobranje.  Baron  Kaulbars  announced 
that  the  execution  of  the  officers  arrested  for 
the  plot  of  Aug.  20  would  be  followed  by  im- 
mediate action  on  the  part  of  Russia.  On  Oct. 
28  the  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed  by  the 
Bulgarian  Government,  on  account  of  the  at- 
tacks of  the  opposition  press,  and  of  a  plot  to 
overturn  the  regency,  and  set  up  a  ministry 
under  Zankoff.  The  Russian  Government  or- 
dered all  the  steamers  on  the  Black  Sea  to  be 
in  readiness  to  transport  troops,  of  whom  there 
were  40,000  ready  to  embark.  Baron  Kaulbars 
announced  that  sailors  would  be  landed  from 
the  Russian  frigates  at  Varna,  of  which  there 
were  now  three,  and  informed  the  regents 
that  if  opposition  were  offered  the  town  would 
be  bombarded.  On  the  26th  he  delivered  an 
ultimatum,  declaring  that  if  the  authors  of  cer- 
tain outrages  on  Russian  subjects  were  not 
punished  he  would  leave  Sofia  and  break  ofE 
diplomatic  relations.  The  Bulgarian  minister, 
Nachevich,  asked  the  names  of  the  offenders, 
but  he  answered  he  was  not  a  detective. 

On  Oct.  31  the  regency  yielded  to  the  Rus- 
sian menaces,  to  the  extent  of  releasing  all  the 
officers  who  were  concerned  in  the  plot  to  ab- 
duct the  prince.  Kaulbars  demanded  to  know 
if  the  authors  of  a  recent  plot  against  tlie  re- 
gency, for  which  two  Russians  and  ten  Monte- 
negrins, with  their  Bulgarian  accomplices,  had 
been  arrested,  were  included  in  the  amnesty. 
It  was  the  officials  concerned  in  these  arrests 
whose  punishment  he  demanded. 

The  conduct  of  Gen.  Kaulbars  and  the  mili- 
tary preparations  in  the  Orimea  indicated  that 
the  Ozar,  who  was  known  to  have  taken  tiie 
management  of  the  Bulgarian  difficulty  entire- 
ly out  of  the  hands  of  M.  de  Giers  and  to  be 
conducting  it  directly  through  Baron  Kaulbars 
without  regard  to  diplomacy  or  public  law,  was 
determined  to  forcibly  intervene  in  Bulgaria. 
The  German  Gt)vernment  interfered  to  dissuade 
him  from  precipitate  action.    Their  represeoh 
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tations  and  the  counsels  of  Russian  statesmen 
deterred  him  from  an  attempt  to  suhj agate  the 
Balgarians,  whose  ingratitude  so  incensed  him. 
After  Russia  had  sacrificed  many  thousands  of 
her  soldiers,  had  spent  8,000  francs  for  everj 
Bulgarian,  and  burdened  herself  with  a  vast 
debt  to  liberate  them,  Alexander  could  not  see 
how  tiiey  could  weigh  their  prince,  or  their 
Oonstitution,  or  their  independence,  against  his 
wishes  and  the  demands  of  Russian  policy. 
The  Porte  through  its  agent  at  Sofia  continual- 
ly urged  the  regency  to  submit  to  the  demands 
of  Russia,  in  order  to  avert  the  occupation  of 
the  Roumelian  seaports.  It  had  been  appealed 
to  for  suggestions  as  to  the  choice  of  a  prince, 
hut  refirained  from  indicating  a  candidate,  and 
in  all  questions  showed  entire  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Russian  Government. 

Rusda  received  a  distinct  warning  from  Aus- 
tria at  the  opening  of  the  Delegations,  when 
Count  Kalnoky  said  that  an  occupation  of  Bul- 
garia of  any  kind  would  be  a  grave  ii^jury  to 
the  vital  interests  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire, 
"which  did  not  wish  peace  at  any  price,  and  in 
the  event  of  a  conflict  would  not  stand  alone. 
The  alliance  with  Germany,  he  explained,  did 
not  bind  either  emnire  to  defend  the  separate 
interests  of  the  other;  yet  mutual  interests 
constitute  the  base  of  the  alliance,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  each  country  as  a  strong  and  inde- 
pendent power  forms  for  both  an  important 
interest.  This  declaration  followed  Lord  Salis- 
bury's exposition  of  British  policy  at  the  Guild- 
hall banquet,  where  the  English  premier  said 
that  England  had  no  isolated  interests  in  main- 
taining the  freedom  of  Bulgaria,  yet  she  had  a 
corporate  interest,  and  would  join  the  other 
powers,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  if  an  occasion  should  arise 
for  vindicating  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  that 
the  opinion  and  judgment  of  Austria  in  this 
matter  would  have  enormous  weight  in  the 
counsels  of  the  British  Government  This 
presage  of  a  military  and  financial  aUiunce  be- 
tween England  and  Austria-Hungary  was  ech- 
oed by  Count  Kalnoky,  who  said,  **  England 
wiU  be  on  our  side  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary to  defend  the  state  of  things  created  by 
the  Berlin  Treaty." 

ittaipled  luwicetfoB  al  ]rngi8.~The  Eastern 
Roumelian  port  of  Burgas  was  the  scene  of  an 
attempt  of  Russian  agents  to  raise  a  revolt 
against  the  regency  on  Nov.  4.  Capt.  Nabo- 
koff,  a  Russian  officer  who  had  been  prominent 
in  the  oonroiracy  against  the  prince,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Russians  and 
Montenegrina  who  were  Joined  by  Lieut. 
Eisheneff  and  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison. They  seized  the  prefect,  mastered  the 
Bulgarian  soldiery,  took  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  proclaimed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Czar.  Bulgarian  troops,  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns  of  Altos  and  Kamobad,  conduct- 
ed by  Capt  Earavanoff,  the  commander  of  the 
Burgas  garrison,  who  had  made  his  escape, 
quickly  arrived  on  the  spot,  suppressed  the 


revolt,  put  the  raiders  to  flight,  and  reinstated 
the  authorities.  A  simultaneous  plot  at  Philip- 
popolis  was  checked  before  the  occurrence  of 
any  disturbance.  The  ringleader,  a  Russian 
named  Noritzki,  was  arrested  with  damaging 
papers  in  his  possession,  implicating  Eovand- 
jieff,  the  dragoman  of  the  Kussian  consulate, 
and  Popoflf,  who  was  formerly  in  the  employ 
of  Aleko  Pasha.  Risings  in  other  places  were 
put  down  without  difliculty.  Nabokoff  was 
arrested  in  the  Aitos  district,  while  collecting 
a  force  to  lead  against  Philippopolis. 

The  Great  8o1mu4e.^The  National  Assembly 
was  opened  on  Oct.  81.  Stambuloff  and  Col. 
HutkurofT  were  present,  and  the  former  read 
the  opening  speech,  which  concluded  with  the 
words,  **  Long  live  free  and  independent  Bul- 
garia!" KaravelofT,  whom  the  deputies  had 
threatened  to  remove  from  the  regency,  re- 
mained in  Sofia,  and  was  in  confidential  com- 
munication with  the  Russians.  Among  450 
deputies  there  were  78  Zankoffists.  In  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  Porte,  deputies  from 
Eastern  Roumalia  sat  and  voted  in  the  Assem- 
bly. On  Nov.  10  Prince  "Waldemar  of  Den- 
mark was  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by  accla- 
mation. A  deputation  of  five  members  of  the 
Sobranje  started  for  Cannes,  where  the  Danish 
prince  was,  to  formally  offer  him  the  crown. 
The  same  dav  Earavelofi^,  after  haring  protest- 
ed against  the  election  of  a  prince,  sent  his 
resignation  as  regent.  Prince  Waldemar  an- 
nounced that  he  bad  referred  the  question  as 
to  his  acceptance  of  the  proffered  crown  to  the 
decision  of  his  father.  The  King  of  Denmark 
telegraphed  on  Nov.  18  that  he  could  not  allow 
his  son  to  accept  the  election  to  the  throne. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Sobraige  held  after  receiv- 
ing this  message  the  regents  Stambuloff  and 
Mutkuroff  offered  their  resignations.  The 
house  refused  to  receive  them,  but  accepted 
Earaveloff's  by  acclamation,  and  elected  Ziv- 
koff,  the  President  of  the  Sobranje,  in  his  stead. 
Earaveloff,  who  had,  when  prime  minister,  en- 
joyed unbounded  popularity  as  the  leader  of 
the  movement  for  national  independence,  but 
who  deserted  the  cause  of  the  prince  imme- 
diately after,  if  not  before,  the  latter *8  abduc- 
tion, and  now  identified  himself  with  the  Rus- 
sian party,  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  in  a 
resolution  of  the  Assembly.  After  appointing 
a  deputation  to  visit  the  different  European 
courts,  the  Sobranje  adjoarned. 

The  Sudan  Clielce  for  Priiice.— The  separation 
of  the  Sobranje,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Czar's 
brother-in-law  to  accept  the  Bulgarian  throne, 
brought  the  question  again  into  the  range  of 
diplomatic  action.  Germany  and  Austria  in- 
vited Russia  to  indicate  a  candidate  whom  she 
would  favor  for  the  vacant  throne.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  proposed  Nicholas  Davidorich 
Dadian,  Prince  of  Mingrelia,  a  descendant  of  a 
distinguished  Caucasian  family,  a  Russian  sub- 
ject, and  the  son-in-law  of  Count  Adlerberg, 
the  household  minister  and  intimate  of  the  late 
Czar.    Germany  offered  no  opposition  to  this 
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choice,  but  objections  were  raised  by  England, 
and  in  Bulgaria  such  a  candidate  was  strongly 
disapproved  by  the  popular  party. 

Departire  sC  KnlbaiBt — Notwithstanding  the 
protests  of  the  Russian  agent,  the  state  of  siege 
was  again  proclaimed  at  Sofia,  and,  after  the 
Bonrgas  affair,  at  Philippopolis  and  other 
places.  On  Nov.  14,  Gen.  Kanlbars  declared 
the  trial  of  the  Bourgas  conspirators  nnll  and 
▼oid«  Capt.  Nabokoff,  the  officer  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  who,  in  the  Czar's  nniform,  led  the 
attempted  insurrection,  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death  by  court-martial,  and  then 
handed  over  to  the  Russian  authorities.  An- 
other complaint  was  raised  about  a  Russian 
eavtus  that  had  threatened  a  constable  who 
demanded  his  name  and  passport  with  a  pistol, 
and  was  arrested,  but  given  np  to  the  Russian 
consul  when  it  was  known  who  he  was.  Qen. 
Kaulbars  again  threatened  to  leave  Bulgaria, 
with  all  the  Russian  consular  officials,  if  the 
police  commissioner  of  Philippopolis  were  not 
dismissed  on  account  of  this  alleged  indignity. 
On  Nov.  19,  after  confiding  the  protection  of 
Russian  subjects  to  the  German  consul-general, 
Kaulbars  left  Sofia  and  went  to  Constantinople. 
In  his  note  to  the  Bulgarian  Government,  an- 
nouncing his  departure,  he  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  rejected  Russia's  oonnsels,  which 
were  intended  to  extricate  Bulgaria  from  her 
difficulties,  and  had  continued  its  insolent  at- 
tacks on  Russian  subjects ;  and  that,  as  Bulga- 
ria had  lost  confidence  in  Russia,  his  further 
presence  was  useless.  The  departure  of  the 
Russian  agent  was  not  intended  as  a  prelude 
to  armed  intervention,  such  as  was  intended 
when  he  before  threatened  a  rupture,  but  was 
the  consequence  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
military  policy  in  the  face  of  the  firm  attitude 
of  Austria,  supported  by  Germany,  in  her  re- 
sistance to  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  and 
having  the  diplomatic  support  of  Italy  also, 
and  the  offer  of  a  British  alliance. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  the  Porte 
urged  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  accept 
Prince  Nicholas  of  Mingrelia  as  the  only  means 
of  pacifying  Bulgaria,  admitting  that  the  re- 
gency must  maintain  order,  but  advising  the 
regency  to  close  the  door  to  eventualities  that 
might  arise  so  long  as  there  existed  an  oppos- 
ing element  The  regency  replied  that  Bul- 
garia would  never  accept  the  Prince  of  Min- 
grelia, but  that  a  new  Great  Sobrai^e  would 
be  called  if  the  Porte  would  propose  a  suitable 
candidate  for  the  throne. 

BURMAH^  a  country  in  Farther  India,  for- 
merly the  mdependent  kingdom  of  Ava,  as  it 
was  officially  styled,  annexed  to  the  British 
Empire  on  Jan.  1, 1886,  by  the  following  proc- 
lamation, issued  by  Lord  Dufferin,  Viceroy  of 
of  India : 

"  By  command  of  the  Queen  Empress,  it  is 
hereby  notified  that  the  territories  formerly 
governed  by  King  Thebaw  will  no  longer  be 
under  his  rule,  but  have  become  part  of  her 
M^gesty's  dominions,  and  will,  during  her  Ma- 


jesty^s  pleasure,  be  administered  by  such  offi- 
cers as  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
may  from  time  to  time  iwpoint" 

Thebaw  Min,  the  last  King  of  Burmah,  was 
bom  in  1858,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
October,  1878,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Mindoon  Min,  who  drove  his  brother,  Pagan 
Min,  from  the  throne  in  1858.  Thebaw,  after 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  in  No- 
vember, 1885,  was  assigned  a  residence  in 
India,  where  he  is  interned. 

^•Ttfomit. — The  system  of  government  in 
Burmah  has  been  a  pure  despotism.  The  reve- 
nues were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  mon- 
arch, llie  ownership  of  all  the  land  was  either 
.  vested  in  the  crown,  or  had  been  bestowed  on 
favorites  of  the  King.  There  was  a  Privy 
Council,  called  the  Byadeit,  consistmg  of  four 
Atwen-Woons,  who  advised  the  King  private- 
ly, and  discussed  questions  before  they  were 
presented  to  the  Hlootdaw,  orpublic  ministry. 
The  latter  consisted  of  fonr  Woon-MengyecSs, 
who  held  their  deliberations  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  King  or  the  crown-prince,  in 
open  meetings  before  the  public.  Four  assist- 
ant ministers,  with  a  multitude  of  secretaries 
and  subordinate  officials,  conducted  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  capital  under  the  orders  of 
the  Hlootdaw,  which  possessed  supreme  judi- 
cial, as  well  as  executive  and  legislative,  fano- 
tions.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  prov- 
inces, ten  in  number,  over  each  of  which 
presided  an  Hkhay-in- Woon,  or  umbrella- bear- 
ing chief.  Woondouks  administered  the  dis- 
tricts of  these  provinces,  Woons  the  subdivis- 
ions of  the  districts,  and  Myo-okes  the  town- 
ships. These  officials  of  various  grades  exercised 
judicial  as  well  as  administrative  authority. 

Arsa  and  P^iilallM. — The  area  of  Independ- 
ent Burmah  has  been  estimated  at  190,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  at  4,000,- 
000.  The  Burmese,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Karens,  Sachyens,  Shans,  and  Chinese  set- 
tlers, are  supposed  to  number  not  over  1,000,- 
000  souls.  They  are  a  mixed  race,  sprung 
from  Mongol  hunter  tribes  from  the  north, 
Chinese  colonists,  Pelugu  immigrants,  and  Ma- 
layans. They  have  the  facial  type  of  the 
Chinese,  and  in  other  physical  characteristics 
resemble  the  Malays.  They  are  an  active, 
lively  people,  fond  of  athletic  games,  brave 
and  energetic,  but  too  much  devoted  to  pleas- 
ure for  continued  labor.  The  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  has  deteriorated  during  the  reign 
of  Thebaw,  who,  however,  kept  opium  out  of 
the  country,  and  saved  his  people  from  the 
vice  which  threatens  their  kindred  in  British 
Burmah  with  total  ruin  and  extinction.  The 
women  mingle  freely  with  the  men,  and  exer- 
cise an  influence  in  business  and  in  public  affairs 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  stronger  sex.  The 
Burmese  are  good-natured,  generous,  and  hos- 
pitable, but  fill  classes  show  a  singular  disre- 
gard for  human  life  and  indifference  to  scenes 
of  cruelty  and  suffering.  Those  of  official  sta- 
tion develop  arrogance  of  character,  duplicity. 
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and  rapacity.  The  magistrates  and  govern ors 
often  condemn  persons  to  torture  or  death  with- 
out a  hearing,  and  have  been  sach  merciless  ex- 
tortioners, especially  in  recent  times,  that  the 
Eeople  are  redaced  to  wretched  poverty,  and 
ave  little  motive  for  industry.  The  people  of 
the  lower  ranks  are  remarkably  honest  and 
truthful.  Owing  to  an  excellent  climate  the 
Burmese  are  robust,  and  attain  the  normal 
length  of  life.  The  deaths  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age  form  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  deaths  than  in  Europe, 
being  less  than  28  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  at 
all  ages.  Polygamy  has  been  abolished  during 
the  reign  of  Thebaw,  though  still  existing  in  a 
disguised  form.  Slavery  is  also  ^legally  pro- 
hibited, yet  not  suppressed.  The  people  are 
divided  into  seven  classes,  viz.,  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  royal  house ;  the  official  class ; 
the  land-owners ;  the  pfaoongyes,  or  Buddhist 
priests;  the  farmers;  the  coolies;  and  the 
outcasts.  Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  all,  ex- 
cept the  savage  6hans,  who  are  spirit- wor- 
shipers. The  Karens  tave  a  legend  of  hav- 
ing deserted  their  god  and  lost  their  birthright, 
and  believe  in  a  prophecy  that  through  white 
strangers  from  the  West  they  will  recover  their 
religion,  their  national  unity,  and  the  high 
state  of  civilization  they  eigoyed  before  they 
were  driven  to  wander  from  their  original 
country  over  wide  deserts.  This  accounts  for 
the  extraordinary  success  that  American  Bap- 
tist and  European  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries have  met  with  among  them. 

The  Burmese  regard  their  king  with  a  pecul- 
iar religious  devotion.  They  can  conceive  of 
no  social  system  according  to  their  religion 
without  a  king,  who  has  passed  through  stages 
of  existence  raising  him  to  a  vastly  higher 
plane  of  being  than  their  own.  This  feeling  is 
not  directed  toward  the  person  of  the  King,  nor 
even  to  the  dynasty.  The  English  in  abolishing 
the  Burmese  king  offended  the  people  of  Brit- 
ish Burmah  scarcely  less  than  those  of  the 
kingdom,  and  provoked  risings  even  in  their 
own  provinces,  where  civil  order  had  long  pre- 
vailed. The  extravagant  titles  given  to  the 
Burmese  King  indicates  the  reverence  in  which 
his  office  is  held.  He  is  styled  king  of  sea  and 
land;  lord  of  the  rising  sun,  who  rules  over 
Sunnaparan,  Zampodepa,  and  all  the  umbrella- 
bearing  chiefs  of  the  Eastern  countries ;  master 
of  the  celestial  royal  elephant ;  lord  of  many 
white  elephants ;  lord  of  gold,  silver,  rubies, 
and  amber ;  the  supporter  of  religion ;  the  sun- 
descended  monarch ;  light  of  the  world ;  star 
of  the  earth ;  sovereign  of  the  power  of  life 
and  death ;  arbiter  of  existence,  and  great  chief 
of  righteousness ;  lord  of  the  golden  palace ; 
king  of  kings,  and  possessor  of  boundless  do- 
minions, and  of  supreme  wisdom.  The  people 
in  the  populous  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  strangers, 
viewed  the  invasion  of  the  British  with  apathv, 
and  were  not  displeased  that  their  oppressive 
rulers  should  be  overturned,  though  they  knew 


that  they  mnst  come  under  British  rule  in  some 
form.  When  they  learned,  however,  that  no 
prince  of  the  royal  house  was  to  reign  in  tiie 
place  of  Thebaw,  the  whole  population  rose 
against  the  invaders.   . 

Natonl  Rcwnrcest — Upper  Burmah  possesses 
an  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  capable  of  produc- 
ing maize,  wheat,  millet,  rice  m  the  lower  val- 
ley of  the  Irrawaddy,  potatoes,  cotton  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  luxuriantly  on  the 
dry  lands  of  the  upper  provinces,  tobacco, 
mustard,  indigo,  and  in  the  north  tea,  which  is 
indigenous.  Fruits  are  abundant ;  sugar-cane 
IS  grown .  easily,  but  palm-sugar  is  the  only 
kind  made  in  the  country,  the  cane  being  used 
only  for  munching.  Gums  and  oils  are  found 
in  the  forests,  and  caoutchouc-trees  are  numer- 
ous in  the  districts  of  Bhamo  and  Mogoung. 
The  most  important  article  of  export  is  teak- 
wood,  which  predominates  in  the  mountain 
forests.  The  country  is  remarkably  rich  in 
minerals.  Besides  rich  rubies  and  sapphires, 
mines  of  which  have  long  been  worked,  jade  of 
fine  quality  is  exported.  There  are  also  quar- 
ries of  serpentine.  About  60  miles  from  the 
frontier  of  British  Burmah,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  is  an  oD-field,  covering  16 
square  miles,  in  which  about  800  petroleum- 
wells  are  in  operation,  varying  in  depth  from 
200  to  800  feet.  There  are  silver-mines  worked 
by  Chinese,  and  gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of 
the  streams  in  the  upper  country.  Lead,  tin, 
antimony,  copper,  bismuth,  niter,  amber,  salt, 
and  marble  exist  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
most  abundantly  in  the  Shan  states.  There 
are  deposits  of  magnetic  iron-ore  on  the  Myit 
Nga,  a  navigable  river  flowing  into  the  Irra- 
waddy near  Mandalay.  Large  deposits  of  coal 
are  found,  and  have  been  worked  to  a  small 
extent. 

Commerce! — ^Formerly  there  was  a  considera- 
ble transit  trade  with  China,  but  it  has  fallen 
off.  The  foreign  commerce  is  chiefly  with 
Lower  Burmah,  Bengal,  the  Asiatic  Archipel- 
ago, and  European  countries.  It  all  passes 
through  Lower  Burmah.  The  imports  consist 
of  rice,  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  silks,  salt, 
metals,  pickled  and  dried  fish,  and  European 
manufactures.  The  imports  from  British  Bur- 
mah were  valued  at  14,858,860  rupees  in  1882; 
16,810,790  rupees  in  1888;  and  18,261,140  ru- 
pees in  1884.  The  exports,  not  including  teak- 
wood,  were  valued  at  13,088,760  rupees  in 
1882;  16,706,820  rupees  in  1888 ;  and  17,058,- 
480  rupees  in  1884.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
petroleum,  niter,  lacquer-ware,  hides,  cutch, 
sesamum-seed  and  oil,  cotton,  raw  sugar,  grain, 
jade,  and  tamarinds. 

The  KcTmiiet— The  receipts  of  the  royal 
treasury  in  the  reign  of  Thebaw  were  esti- 
mated at  from  85  to  105  lacs  of  rupees, 
There  were  a  house-tax,  a  poll-tax,  and  taxes 
on  agriculture,  fruit-trees,  sugar-palms,  to- 
bacco-land, teak- forests,  sialt,  fisheries,  etc. 
The  British  authorities  on  assuming  the  ad« 
ministration,  proposed  to  abolish  the  custonas 
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duties,  yielding  15  lacs,  the  transit  dues, 
amountiDg  to  9  lacs,  and  the  monopolies  pro- 
ducing 6  laos,  which  latter  loss  would  be 
made  good  bj  the  imposition  of  stamp  duties. 
The  expenses  of  the  military  expedition, 
amounting  to  40  lacs,  were  made  a  charge 
upon  the  Indian  revenue,  after  considerable 
discussion  in  the  British  Parliaident.  The  In- 
dians thero^lves  unanimously  opposed  the 
conquest,  and  afterward  the  annexation  of  In- 
dependent Burmah,  and  protested  against  be- 
ing made  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  war.  The 
military  expenses  of  1886  swelled  the  amount 
to  many  times  the  cost  of  the  expedition.  The 
administration  endeavored  to  keep  the  expendi- 
tures within  the  limit  of  the  re  venae  from  the 
conquered  country,  but,  when  obliged  to  aban- 
don a  blandering  policy  of  false  economy, 
ohimged  the  basis  of  calculation,  and  promised 
that  the  expenditure  would  not  exceed  the 
revenue  of  the  newly  annexed  province  and 
the  surplus  revenue  of  British  Burmah. 

Btatory. — ^The  Burman  state  owed  its  rise  and 
growth  to  the  boundary  disputes  between  its 
powerful  neighbors,  China,  Siam,  and  Pegu, 
and,  when  threatened  by  either  of  them,  re- 
ceived assistance  from  the  others.  After  Pegu 
had  conquered  Burmah,  in  1758,  a  partisan 
leader  named  Alanngpra,  the  founder  of  the 
present  dynasty,  recovered  the  national  inde- 
pendence, with  English  assistance,  and  subju- 
gated Pegu.  After  the  conquest  of  Assam, 
Aracan,  and  Manipoor  the  Burmans  imagined 
themselves  invincible,  and  attacked  the  terri- 
tory of  the  East  India  Company.  On  March  5, 
1824,  the  British  declared  war,  and  in  the 
following  May  landed  6,000  men,  under  Sir 
Archibald'  Campbell,  in  Pegu,  and  occupied 
Rangoon.  The  English  troops  suffered  from 
various  epidemics,  losing  72  per  cent,  of  their 
numbers,  and  were  valiantly  opposed  by  sev- 
eral Burman  armies,  but  after  two  years  they 
overcame  all  resistance,  and  were  marching 
upon  Ava,  the  capita^  when  the  King  made 
terms  of  peace,  giving  up  the  provinces  of 
Aracan,  Tena^serin,  and  Assam,  and  paying  an 
indemnity  of  five  cropes  of  rupees.  He  also 
agreed  to  receive  an  English  resident  in  Ava. 
Such  is  their  superstitious  belief  in  the  might  of 
the  King,  that  the  Burmans  to  this  day  believe 
in  the  truth  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  the 
King,  which  said  that  because  the  strangers  were 
exhausted  and  perishing,  he  let  them  remain  in 
the  country,  and  gave  them  money  to  pay  their 
expenses.  In  1852,  provoked  by  the  arrogance 
of  Pagan  Min,  then  King  of  Ava,  the  British 
again  declared  war  against  Burmah,  and  se- 
cured the  Siamese  as  allies.  Even  after  the 
British  troops  had  overrun  the  whole  country, 
and  captured  the  capital,  the  King  would  not 
ngn  a  peace,  but  only  declared  through  an  en- 
voy that  he  would  not  disturb  the  English  in 
the  province  of  Pegu,  which  Lord  Dalhousie 
had  annexed  by  proclamation,  if  they  would 
cease  hostilities.  This  third  province  in  Lower 
Burmah  united  those  previously  acquired,  and 
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shut  off  the  kingdom  entirely  from  the  sea. 
After  their  former  defeat  the  Burmans  bad 
transferred  their  capital  from  Ava  to  Amara- 
pura.  Now  a  new  royfld  city  was  erected  near 
Ava,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  in  order 
to  be  beyond  the  range  of  English  gunboats. 
Pagan  was  deposed  because  he  would  not  make 
peace  with  the  English,  the  popular  War  Prince 

f massed  over,  and  Mindoon  made  king.  The 
ndian  Government  has  since  then  endeavored 
in  vain  to  induce  the  King  of  Ava  to  abolish 
the  royal  monopolies  that  hamper  trade,  to  ac- 
cept the  frontif^r  claimed  by  the  British,  and  to 
receive  the  British  resident  as  an  equal,  and 
not  compel  him,  like  all  other  persons,  to  re- 
move his  shoes  and  assume  a  crouching  atti- 
tude in  the  royal  presence.  In  1867  the  entire 
course  of  the  Irrawaddy  was  opened  to  naviga- 
tion ;  but  fearing  that  the  people  in  the  north- 
em  province  would  emigrate  into  British  Bur- 
mah in  masses,  as  had  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  districts,  the  King  forced  the  Chinese 
merchants  to  transport  their  goods  over  the 
difficult  southern  route,  through  Theini  and 
Thebaw.  to  Mandalay,  instead  of  holding  mar- 
ket, at  Bhamo,  as  formerly.  In  1875  he  gave 
up  his  pretensions  over  the  southern  Karens, 
but  took  no  part  in  the  demarkation  of  the 
boundary,  which  was  carried  out  the  following 
year  by  the  Indian  authorities  alone.  The 
closing  of  the  Bhamo  route  interfered  with  the 
English  export  trade  with  Yunnan.  The  diffi- 
culty with  China,  after  the  murder  of  Margary 
on  the  frontier  of  Yunnan,  and  the  quarrels 
with  the  Burman  Government,  and  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  almost  put  an  entire  stop 
to  this  profitable  trade  for  some  years,  but  re- 
cently it  has  been  resumed  by  the  Bhamo  route. 
The  English  expected  to  force  their  views  on 
the  shoe  question  upon  Thebaw  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  and  accordingly  the  resident  re- 
ceived instructions  in  1879  not  to  appear  at 
court  unless  allowed  to  wear  his  shoes  and 
stand  erect.  The  Burmese  Government  re- 
torted by  forbidding  Europeans  to  enter  the 
palace  buildings.  Many  Europeans,  among 
them  the  English  resident,  were  subjected  to 
insults  in  the  streets.  In  September,  1879,  Mr. 
Sladen,  the  British  representative,  was  recalled, 
the  Italian  consul  undertaking  to  care  for  the 
interests  of  British  subjects;  and  since  then 
there  has  been  no  British  representative  at  the 
court  of  Ava.  lliebaw  and  his  ministers,  al- 
though firm  on  the  shoe  question,  because  it 
would  have  offended  the  moral  and  religious 
sensibilities  of  the  people  to  have  the  sun-de- 
scended monarch  approached  like  an  ordinary 
mortal,  were  very  desirous  not  to  offend  the 
British,  and  in  order  to  re^^tore  friendly  rela- 
tions and  explain  the  situation  sent  an  embassy 
to  the  Viceroy.  Their  envoys,  however,  were 
refused,  an  audience  at  Calcutta. 

Tbe  Royal  Faally.—It  has  been  the  custom 
among  the  princes  of  the  Alaungpra  dynasty 
to  have  many  wives  and  concubines.  The  heir- 
apparent  marries  for  his  principal  yrite  the 
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Erinoess  of  highest  rank,  who  is  nsnallj  one  of 
is  half-sisters.  The  kings  have  always  had 
largQ  families.  Mindoon  had  as  many  as  110 
children,  of  whom  72  were  alive  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  while  of  his  53  recognized  queens 
87  survived  him.  When  he  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  peace  party,  the  War  Prince, 
who  was  the  rightful  heir,  retained  the  title  of 
crown-prince,  with  the  understanding  that  be 
or  his  issue  should  succeed  to  the  throne,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  Mindoon.  To 
overturn  this  arrangement,  Mingoon  and  Min- 
goon  Deing,  the  eldest  sons  of  Mindoon,  origi- 
nated a  rebellion  in  1866,  in  which  the  War 
Prince  was  slain,  and  the  king  had  a  narrow 
escape.  The  princes  were  finally  routed  by 
the  royal  forces,  and  escaped  to  India,  where 
they  were  detained  as  political  prisoners.  Min- 
goon^s  brother  died  there,  and  he  himself  finally 
escaped  to  Pondicherry,  where  he  has  since 
been  a  pensioner  on  the  French  Goyemment, 
and  has  acquired  European  habits,  knowledge, 
and  modes  of  thought,  and  a  high  respect  for 
French  civilization.  Thebaw,  who  was  Min- 
doon's  son  by  an  inferior  queen,  a  8han  prin- 
cess, was  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  palace  in- 
trigue, concocted  by  the  principal  queen  and 
Tinedah  Mengyee,  then  captain  of  the  palace 
guard.  He  was  to  have  married  both  daugh- 
ters of  the  first  queen,  but  the  elder  one  fled 
to  a  monastery.  The  younger  princess,  Soo- 
payalat,  was  for  a  time  his  only  queen,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  excited  the  contempt  of  the 
Burmese,  who  saw  that  the  young  king  was 
governed  by  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  and 
would  have  preferred  to  be  ruled  by  a  more 
energetic  prince,  and  by  one  who  followed  the 
polygamous  customs  of  his  ancestors.  Though 
he  took  a  second  queen  subsequently,  in  order 
to  please  his  subjects,  Soopayalat  retained  her 
dominion  over  him.  On  the  accession  of  a  new 
King  the  members  of  a  rival  faction  in  the  royal 
family  are  sometimes  murdered  or  thrown  into 
prison,  and  such  massacres  are  approved  of  by 
the  people,  because  they  thus  escape  the  evils 
of  palace  revelations  and  dynastic  wars.  When 
Thebaw  ascended  the  throne,  a  massacre  took 
place,  the  victims  of  which  are  said  to  have 
numbered  72  princes  and  princesses  of  all 
ages.  Among  those  who  escaped  was  Nyung 
Tang,  who,  like  the  Mingoon  prince,  came  be- 
fore Thebaw  in  the  order  of  succession.  He 
took  refuge  in  Calcutta,  and,  soon  after  the 
rupture  between  the  Indian  Government  and 
the  Court  of  Ava,  he  appeared  on  the  British 
frontier  of  Burmah,  raised  a  rebel  army,  and 
for  two  months  was  soccessfnl  against  the  forces 
of  Thebaw,  but  toward  the  end  of  June,  1860, 
was  thoroughly  beaten.  He  returned  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  was  detained  thereafter  as  a  prisoner 
of  state.  His  death,  about  the  time  of  the 
Barman  expedition,  left  no  candidate  for  the 
throne  of  Thebaw  sufficiently  near  to  the  di- 
rect line  of  succession  to  be  generally  accepta- 
ble to  the  Burraans,  except  the  Mingoon  prince, 
whom  the  British  would  not  tnist  on  account 


of  his  French  education.  They  therefore  de- 
cided on  annexation  instead  of  a  protectorate. 
Bdatton  wtth  Franee.— After  Lord  Dalhousie 
annexed  Pegu,  and  shut  off  Independent  Bur- 
mah from  the  seaboard,  he  declared  that  he 
held  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  Burmese  states- 
men have  since  that  period  shown  much  shrewd- 
ness and  tact  in  their  endeavors  to  prevent  the 
inevitable  absorption  of  their  country  by  Great 
Britain.  While  guarding  against  the  diplomatic 
efforts  of  the  English  to  establish  a  protectorate 
by  insidious  encroachments  on  their  independ- 
ence, they  have  sought  in  recent  years  to  gain 
an  international  footing  by  entering  into  rela- 
tions with  other  European  countries.  These 
efibrt«  were  begun  in  the  reign  of  Mindoon. 
In  1872  an  embassy  visited  the  courts  of  Italy, 
France,  and  England.  In  1874  a  second  mis- 
sion was  sent  to  the  same  capitals,  and  in  1877 
another,  which  also  visited  Madrid.  Besides 
the  English  commercial  treaty,  dating  from 
1862,  treaties  were  concluded  with  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Persia.  In  May.  1882,  a  Bur- 
man  envoy  was  sent  to  Simla  with  an  offer  to 
receive  a  British  resident,  with  his  guard,  pro- 
vided the  Indian  Gk>vernment  would  abandon 
its  demands  on  the  shoe  question  and  that  of 
the  trading  monopolies.  In  October,  1884, 
there  was  a  mutiny  in  a  Burman  jail,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  800  prisoners  were  kiUed, 
among  them  some  British  subjects.  This  eyent 
was  the  occasion  of  a  clamorous  agitatioiT  in 
favor  of  annexation  among  Rangoon  merchants 
and  Anglo-Indians  of  all  classes,  such  as  was 
constantly  revived  so  often  as  any  act  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Burman  Government  or  people 
that  could  be  construed  as  an  international 
grievance.  In  order  to  escape  English  domi- 
nation the  Burmese  Government  threw  obeta- 
cles  in  the  way  of  English  trade,  though  con- 
tributing thereby  to  the  impoverishment  of  its 
own  people,  but  favored  Italian,  French,  and 
other  foreign  traders  in  every  way.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  merchants  and  English  manufacturers, 
who  suffered  from  this  p^icy,  urged  that  the 
fact  that  the  kingdom  was  misgoverned  and 
disturbed  by  rebellions,  and  that  Thebaw  was, 
as  they  pictured  him,  a  cruel  monster,  addicted 
to  gin,  given  to  horrible  or^es,  and  probably 
insane,  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  conquering 
the  country.  The  British  Government  kept 
the  way  open  for  intervention  at  any  time,  but 
was  not  disposed  to  act  while  it  had  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Afghan  difficulties  on  its  hands.  Lord 
Dufferin,  in  a  dispatch  dated  March  24,  1885, 
said  that  ^'  hitherto  our  treaties  have  been  on 
the  whole  respected,  our  commerce  has  re- 
ceived protection,  and  our  officers  have  sac- 
ceeded  m  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
the  officials  on  the  Burmese  frontier  districts.'^ 
But  he  added  that  a  change  in  the  situation 
was  being  effected  by  the  efforts  of  France  to 
secure  a  footing  at  Mandalay,  that  would  give 
her  powers  of  interference  with  British  com- 
merce, and  lead  to  political  complications.    M. 
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Ilaa?,  the  French  consnl  at  Mandalay,  with 
political  as  weU  as  commercial  objects  in  view, 
was  at  tills  time  endeavoring  to  secare  com- 
mercial privileges  for  French  specolators,  and 
did  not  scrapie  to  hold  out  promises  of  French 
support  to  the  Burmese  ministers.  Tangyet 
Woon  was  sent  by  the  Burmese'  Gk)yerDment 
OD  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Europe.  He  con- 
daded  a  commercial  treaty  with  Germany,  and 
a  sapplementary  treaty  embodying  the  same 
provisions  with  France.  It  gave  the  rights 
of  free  navigation  and  circulation,  of  trading 
wholesale  or  retail,  of  immunity  from  special 
taxation,  of  buying,  possessing,  and  selling 
land  and  houses,  and  of  directly  dealing  with 
the  natives  without  the  intermediation  of  the 
royal  brokers,  who  have  been  the  standing 
grievance  of  foreign  trade  in  Burmah.  Tangyet 
warned  his  Government  against  relying  on 
France  for  political  support.  But  Tinedah  and 
the  others  who  possessed  the  King's  ear  con- 
cealed the  dispatches.  Unedah  was  virtually 
prime  minister,  though  Kin  woon,  an  old  Ming- 
yee,  once  an  ambassador  to  Europe,  and  an 
advocate  of  peace  and  moderation,  was  his 
saperior  in  rank.  Consul  Haas  negotiated  a 
convention  with  the  Burman  Government,  giv- 
ing French  companies  the  privilege  of  estab- 
lishing a  state  bank,  a  monopoly  of  railroad 
eonstraction,  a  lease  of  the  forests,  and  the  col- 
lection of  navigation  dues  on  the  Irrawaddy. 
This  convention  was  reported  to  have  been 
secretly  accepted  by  the  JFrench  Government, 
*bat  M.  de  Freycinet,  when  interrogated  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  informed  Lord  Lyons  that  France 
sought  no  excludve  commercial  privileges  in 
Burmah.  The  extravagant  tastes  of  the  Queen 
were  said  to  be  the  reason  for  bestowing  valu- 
able concessions  for  an  insufficient  considera- 
tion. Her  demands  for  money  are  supposed 
to  have  led  the  Government  to  bring  a  charge 
against  the  Bombay  and  Burmah  Trading  Oom- 
pany,  which  had  the  monopoly  of  the  teak- 
forests.  The  company  was  accused  of  remov- 
ing 66,177  logs  without  paying  the  royalty. 
The  Burmese  court  that  tried  the  case  was  the 
Hlootdaw,  which  decreed  a  fine  of  nearly  $1,- 
250,000  against  the  company.  It  was  rumored 
that  M.  Haas  had  promised  to  find  French  con- 
tractors for  the  forest  leases,  if  the  franchises  of 
the  British  company  should*be  annulled.  Lord 
Dnfferin,  in  his  report  of  March  24,  intimated 
that  the  Indian  Gk)vemment  would  soon  be 
compelled  to  demand  the  admission  of  a  British 
resiaent  with  an  escort  at  Mandalay.  He  now 
embraced  the  quarrel  of  the  Trading  Oorapany, 
and  supported  the  demand  to  have  the  dispute 
referred  to  arbitration.  In  a  letter  to  the  Bur- 
mese ministry,  dated  Aug.  28, 1885,  and  signed 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Ohief  Commissioner  ot 
British  Burmah,  the  Burmese  Government  was 
asked  to  suspend  the  judgment  against  the 
trading  corporation,  to  submit  the  matters  in 
dispute  to  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Vice- 
roy, and  tb  promise  to  abide  b^  the  arbitrator's 
decision.    The  Burmese  ministry  replied  that 


the  case  had  been  Judicially  investigated,  and 
that  the  Government  would  not  interfere  with 
the  execution  of  the  law. 

The  Rrttlflli  IJHteatui.~On  October  22,  E.  S. 
Sym.es,  the  Ohief  Commissioner's  secretary,  dis- 
patched a  letter  to  the  Burmese  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  refusing  to  accept  the  reply 
to  the  note  of  August  28,  and  making  the  fol- 
lowing demands:  1,  that  an  envoy  from  the 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General  shall  be  suits-  » 
bly  received  at  Mandalay,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent dispute  between  your  GK)vemment  and  the 
Bombay-Burmah  Trading  Corporation  shall  be 
settled  with  his  concurrence ;  2,  that  all  action 
against  the  Bombay-Burmah  Trading  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  suspended  until  the  envoy  ar- 
rives; 8,  that  for  the  ftiture  a  diplomatic  agent 
from  the  Viceroy  shall  reside  at  Mandalay, 
who  shall  receive  becoming  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  your  Government,  and  shall  be  sup- 
plied by  the  British  Government  with  a  Brit- 
ish guard  of  honor  and  a  steamer.  The  envoy 
and  the  permanent  resident  were  to  have  free 
access  to  the  King,  and  should  not  be  required 
to  submit  to  the  obnoxious  ceremonies  of  the 
court  The  letter  also  contained  the  demand 
that  the  external  relations  of  Burmah  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of 
India,  and  required  the  Burman  Gt)vemment 
to  grant  facilities  for  opening  up  railway  com- 
munications with  China  by  way  of  Bhamo. 
Warlike  measures  were  threatened  in  case  the 
Burmese  Government  did  not  reply  by  the 
10th  of  November  with  the  unconditional  ac- 
ceptance of  the  first  three  requirements,  and  a 
general  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  the  In- 
dian Government  on  the  other  two  subjects. 

Kinwoon  and  the  Queen's  mother  counseled 
the  King  to  accept  the  English  demands ;  but 
the  war  party  prevailed.  The  reply  to  the 
British  ultimatum  was  dictated  by  Tinedah, 
Athlaym  Woon,  and  Kyung  Mung  Woon,  the 
representatives  of  the  Old  Burmese  party,  and 
was  pronounced  unsatisfactory  and  hostile  by 
the  British  authorities.  The  British  resident, 
it  was  pointed  out,  had  left  Mandalay  of  his 
own  accord,  and  the  Indian  Government  had 
broken  ofi^  diplomatic  relations  to  the  regret  of 
the  Kinff,  who  would  welcome  the  return  of 
an  English  representative;  yet  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  shoe  question.  The  Bombay 
company  was  told  to  present  an  appeal  to  the 
King,  and  its  case  would  be  investigated.  With 
regard  to  the  British  demand  to  control  the 
foreign  relations,  the  King  replied  that  he  must 
first  consult  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

Gen.  Prendergast  was  prepared  to  move  a 
hostile  force  up  the  Irrawaddy  if,  as  was  ex- 
pecteci,  the  ultimatum  should  be  rejected, 
while  Col.  Bladen,  who  had  been  the  last 
British  resident  in  Mandalay,  was  ready  to  . 
proceed  as  special  envoy  to  the  court  of  Ava  ' 
m  the  contrary  event. 

The  BMA  ConqicBt.— An  army  of  18,000 
men,  including  camp-followers,  was  collected 
at  Thayetmyo,  the  last  British  station  on  the 
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Irrawaddy,  before  the  expiratioD  of  the  ulti- 
mafeum.  A  flotilla  of  steamers  and  floating 
batteries  was  organized  by  Mr.  Bernard,  the 
Chief  Oominissioner  of  British  Bnrmah.  Gen. 
Prendergast^s  force  consisted  of  six  British  and 
eleven  native  infantry  battalions,  about  14,000 
bayonets,  one  native  mountain  battery,  and 
four  garrison  batteries  of  royal  artillery,  of 
which  one  was  an  elephant  battery.  The  **  Ir- 
rawaddy,"  a  light-draught  steamer,  was  heav- 
ily armed  with  two  25-pounder  rifled  breech- 
loaders, two  Nordenfeldts,  two  machine^uns, 
and  torpedoes.  A  steam-launch,  the  *^  f  ath- 
leen,"  had  been  armed  and  protected  with 
J-inch  plates.  The  "  Thambya-dine,"  a  small 
steamer,  was  arranged  for  carrying  tbe  general 
and  his  staff.  Four  large  barges  had  been  fit- 
ted up  as  floating  batteries,  each  with  two 
howitzers  throwing  60-pound  shells.  Another 
barge  carried  a  broadside-battery  of  six  how- 
itzers, and,  in  her  bow,  two  40-pounders.  Six 
iron  steamers  of  the  Irrawaddy  Navigation 
Company  were  engaged  as  transports,  and  the 
flat-boats  which,  in  ordinary  times,  are  towed 
up  and  down  tne  river  freighted  with  mer- 
chandise, were  prepared  for  the  transportation 
of  troops,  with  compressed  cotton-bales  at  the 
sides  as  a  protection  against  rifle-balls.  The 
steamers  were  also  crowded  with  soldiers.  A 
naval  brigade,  five  hundred  strong,  accompa- 
nied the  expedition. 

The  Burmese  Government  had  garrisoned 
the  forts  near  the  frontier  with  about  2,000 
men.  Italian  engineers,  who  had  been  some 
time  in  tbe  King's  employ,  had  constructed 
a  strong  masonry  fortress,  caUed  the  Kuligon 
fort,  opposite  the  town  of  Minhla.  It  com- 
mandea  the  river  for  about  two  miles,  and 
mounted  ten 'guns,  none  of  them  of  heavy  cali- 
ber. The  fort  within  the  town  of  Minhla, 
which  had  been  much  damaged  by  floods,  was 
repaired  for  the  emergency  as  well  as  it  could 
be.  Besides  these  fortifications,  which  were 
sixty  miles  from  tbe  frontier,  there  were  none 
of  consequence  on  tbe  river  excepting  the 
Singon  or  Ava  group,  consisting  of  three 
masonry  forts,  a  short  distance  below  Manda- 
lay.  The  Singon  or  Ava  fort  waa  to  the  west 
of  Ava.  On  the  opposite  bank  was  the  Sa- 
gaing  fort;  and  above  Ava.  commanding  the 
river  for  two  miles,  the  Thalayidan  fort. 

The  Italian  engineers  attempted,  with  much 
skill,  to  sink  stone-laden  barges  with  pointed 
posts  in  their  bottoms  and  other  obstructions 
in  the  Irrawaddy ;  but,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  time  for  preparation  and  to  the  great  swift- 
ness and  depth  of  the  current,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  effectually  block  navigation.  River- 
torpedoes,  bombs,  and  fulminate  of  mercury 
were  manufactured  by  Italian  workmen,  under 
the  direction  of  an  engineer  named  Molinaii. 

King  Thebaw  issued  a  bombastic  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  if  the  English  barbarians, 
who  were  making  war  with  the  object  of  de- 
stroying the  Buddhist  religion  and  lowering 
the  national  honor,  should  attack  any  part  of 


his  dominions,  be  would  march  agauist  them 
in  person,  exterminate  them,  and  capture  their 
country.  Still,  the  Burmese  Government  did 
not  expect  that  the  British  would  resort  to  an 
invasion,  notwithstanding  their  warlike  prepa- 
rations. A  steamer  that  had  been  detained  bj 
the  authorities  at  Mandalay  was  sent  down  the 
river  with  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
urging  that  the  steamers  of  the  Irrawady  Flo- 
tilla Company  should  resume  .their  voyages,  as 
their  absence  caused  distress  in  Mandalay.  The 
English  expedition,  the  second  day  after  start- 
ing, met  this  steamer,  which  had  run  the  gant- 
let of  tiie  Burmese  river-batteries. 

On  crossing  the  frontier.  Gen.  Prendergast 
issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violation  of  treaties,  acts  of  ag- 
gression on  the  frontier,  outrages  on  British 
subjects,  injustice  to  British  trade,  and  a  for- 
eign policy  opposed  to  British  interests,  culmi- 
nating in  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  ruinous 
amount  on  a  British  trading  company,  followed 
by  an  evasive  answer  to  the  British  ultimatum, 
the  Government  of  India  had  decided  to  send 
an  armed  force  against  Mandalay,  and  to  de- 
pose King  Thebaw.  He  promised  that  the  pri- 
vate rights,  religions,  and  national  customs  of 
the  people,  would  be  respected,  and  that  the 
services  of  any  who  showed  zeal  in  assisting 
the  British,  would  be  recognized. 

The  expedition  started  from  Thayetmayo  on 
Nov.  16,  1885.  The  same  day  the  Burmese 
steamer  "  Irrawaddy  "  was  captured  from  un- 
der the  guns  of  a  newly  erected  shore-battery, 
which  was  silenced  by  the  guns  of  the  British 
gunboat  ^'Irrawaddy''  and  an  armed  launch. 
The  Burmese  vessel  was  engaged  in  placing 
obstructions  in  the  river,  and  had  on  board 
the  Italian  engineers  Molinari  and  Oamotto, 
who  swam  ashore  with  the  crew.  The  bat- 
tery at  this  place,  which  is  called  Inlat,  was 
reached  by  the  expedition  on  the  morning  of 
Nov.  16.  A  force  was  landed  below  with  the 
intention  of  capturing  the  Burmese  troops  by 
a  rear  attack,  but,  before  the  colunin  came  np, 
shells  from  the  ^^ Irrawaddy"  that  were  too 
well  aimed  had  put  them  to  flight.  A  nrong 
stockade  at  Sinbungway,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
was  deserted  at  the  approach  of  a  detachment 
of  infantry  and  artillery. 

On  nearing  the  MiAhla  forts  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  Gen.  Prendergast  landed  with  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  take  the  formidable 
Kuligon  fort  in  reverse.  The  ramparts  were 
crowded  with  soldiers.  The  gunboats  opened 
a  heavy  fire,  but  only  one  gun  responded. 
Many  shells  burst  over  the  fort,  and  still  the 
garrison  remained;  yet,  when  th^  British 
troops  entered  at  the  northern  gate,  which 
was  not  even  barred,  they  marched  out  at  the 
opposite  portal  in  regular  order.  The  force 
that  landed  to  attack  Minhla  was  composed 
exclusively  of  sepoys.  As  Kuligon  offered  no 
resistance,  none  was  expected  from  the  weaker 
fort  on  the  western  bank.  But  tbe  Burmese 
were  there  strongly  stockaded,  and  showed,  as 
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they  have  id  former  wars,  that  they  can  defend 
their  national  style  of  fortifications,  which  they 
are  able  to  constract  with  the  atmost  facility 
and  rapidity,  with  great  obstinacy,  so  long  as 
their  flank  is  not  tamed.  The  Indian  troops 
had  to  carrj  three  stockades  before  reaching 
the  Minhla  fort,  against  which  the  steamers 
directed  their  fire.  They  bad  no  artillery, 
while  the  Bcrraese  had  seven  light  guns 
mouDted  on  their  stockades,  the  heaviest  of 
them,  as  in  the  other  forts,  nine-ponnders, 
bat  worked  by  men  having  some  knowledge 
of  gnonery,  which  was  unnsual  among  the 
Bormese.  The  Madras  infantry  advanced 
Against  the  first  stockade  through  a  difficalt 
jungle  country,  but  a  harassing  rifle -fire  on 
their  flanks,  and  the  single  cannon  that  opened 
fire  on  the  colnmn  caused  them  to  hang  back, 
until,  encouraged  by  the  officers,  two  of  whom 
were  wounded,  they  carried  the  stockade  with 
the  bayonet.  The  second  stockade  was  taken 
withont  difficulty.  The  third  and  strongest 
one,  mounting  five  guns,  which  were  well 
nerved,  was  stoutly  defended.  The  column 
was  once  on  the  point  of  retreating,  but  at 
length  charged  the  works,  one  officer  losing 
his  life.  The  Minhla  fort  was  defended  by 
600  troops  from  Mandalay,  strong  and  well 
truned,  out  with  little  heart  in  the  confiict 
The  officer  who  led  the  storming  party  was 
killed.  When  the  sepoys  rushed  in,  the  Bur- 
mese retreated  down  a  staircase,  and,  as  they 
were  crowded  together,  were  mown  down  by 
a  murderous  volley.  When  they  issued  from 
the  gate,  they  encountered  a  Bengal  regiment 
that  poared  volley  after  volley  into  the  dense 
mass.  Many  rushed  into  the  river  and  were 
shot  in  the  water,  until  the  officers  stopped 
the  slaughter.  The  280  Mandalay  men  who 
were  left  were  sent  down  to  Rangoon.  They 
belonged  to  the  King^s  standing  army,  and 
have  no  oc<supation  but  fighting.  The  other 
Burmese  soldiers,  who  are  peasants  in  time 
of  peace,  were  all  paroled.  When  Kuligon 
was  taken,  the  "  Irrawaddy  "  and  "  Kathleen  " 
moved  up  the  river  close  to  the  western  shore. 
As  they  approached  Minhla,  two  masked  bat- 
teries suddenly  opened  fire  on  them.  A  smart 
artillery  duel  followed.  The  Burmese  worked 
their  guns  with  great  determination,  although 
their  Yange  was  very  short.  They  were  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  rifiemen.  The  "Irra- 
waddy "  and  "  Kathleen "  replied  to  the  rifle- 
iire  with  their  Nordenfeldts.  One  of  the  bat- 
teries which  fired  on  the  "Irrawaddy"  was 
placed  in  the  fort  at  Minhla,  which  is  snr- 
roanded  and  overlooked  by  houses.  A  shell 
from  the  "Irrawaddy"  struck  one  of  the 
houses  near  the  fort,  the  town  took  fire,  and 
was  nearly  completely  destroyed.  It  burned 
fiercely  for  about  two  hours.  The  "Kath- 
leen "  had  a  narrow  escape  from  destruction. 
After  Minhla  had  taken  fire  and  the  Burmese 
were  driven  out  of  the  fort,  she  approached 
the  9hore,  and  moored  close  to  a  barge  fast- 
ened to  the  shore.    The  barge  was  suddenly 


fired  by  a  mine  concealed  in  her,  and  blew 
up  with  a  loud  explosion^  severely  shaking 
the  "Kathleen,"  but  doing  no  other  injury. 
The  battle  took  place  on  the  I7th.  The  ex- 
pedition remained  at  Minhla  two  days,  during 
which  the  floating  batteries,  with  the  navd 
brigade  and  steamers  with  troops  that  had 
been  delayed,  came  up.  A  strong  garrison 
was  left  at  Minhla.  The  two  Italian  officers 
in  the  Burmese  service  came  and  surrendered  - 
themselves.  When  the  fiotilla  started  there 
were  twenty-one  large  steamers. 

The  ascent  of  the  river  was  slow  and  diffi- 
cult. On  the  19th,  Magwe,  a  town  of  9,000 
inhabitants,  was  occnpied  without  serious  re- 
sistance by  the  naval  brigade ;  Yaynankhyown, 
22  miles  above,  on  the  following  day;  and 
two  other  towns  wore  taken  possesaion  of  and 
garrisoned  before  they  came  to  Pagan  on  the 
22d.  Here  a  force  of  1,500  was  found  in 
position;  but  they  were  driven  out  after  a 
brief  bombardment,  and  the  fortifications  were 
occupied. 

No  further  resistance  was  encountered  until 
reaching  Mingyan,  the  principal  trading-town 
between  the  frontier  and  Mandalay.  There  a 
large  body  of  troops  were  drawn  up  around 
a  stockade  on  a  hill  behind  the  town,  out  of 
the  range  of  the  ships^  guns.  Hlaythin  Atwin 
Woon,  or  the  Burmese  admiral,  their  best  gen- 
eral, was  in  command.  Along  the  banks  were 
two  batteries,  mounting  nineteen  guns,  and  a 
series  of  well-constructed  stockades  and  rifle- 
pits.  The  batteries  were  shelled  for  two  hours 
before  they  were  silenced,  while  the  stockades 
were  swept  by  Gatlings  and  Nordenfeldts.  The  ' 
Burmese  returned  to  their  positions  again  and 
again  as  soon  as  the  ship  that  had  silenced 
them  had  passed  on.  On  the  morning  of  the 
24th  the  British  landed  and  occupied  the  forti- 
fications, which  had  been  abandoned,  but  did 
not  venture  to  attack  the  army  encamped  two 
and  a  half  miles  away,  commanded  by  high  offi- 
cers, who  could  be  distinguished  by  their  golden 
umbrellas.  A  short  distance  above  Mingyan 
they  found  a  large  number  of  fiat-boats  filled 
with  stones,  which  the  Burmese  were  attempt- 
ing to  sink  in  the  channel.  This  attempt  they 
abandoned  after  placing  two  or  three  in  posi- 
tion, only  to  see  them  overturned  and  swept 
away  by  the  current. 

On  the  26th,  when  the  squadron  was  about 
80  miles  from  Ava,  it  was  met  by  a  royal 
barge  bearing  a  fiag  of  truce.  Two  Burmese 
ministers  brought  a  letter  from  the  King  beg- 
ging for  an  armistice  and  offering  terms  of 
peace.  He  said  that  as  he  had  always  pro- 
tected the  interests  of  the  fiotilla  company,  of' 
the  teak- trade,  and  of  British  subjects  in  gen- 
eral, he  had  expected  that  friendly  conditions 
would  prevail.  When  the  English  invaded  his 
country  he  felt  obliged  to  resist  in  order  to 
maintain  the  national  honor.  In  his  concilia- 
tory reply  to  the  ultimatum  he  had  conceded 
some  of  the  rights  and  privileges  demanded, 
but  coald  not  decide  on  the  others  because 
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time  was  not  given  for  deliberation  over  such 
important  matters.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  the  maintenance  of  Mendlj  intercourse 
between  the  two  oonntries,  be  was  willing  to 
grant  all  the  demands  contained  in  the  nlti- 
matnm.  Gen.  Prendergast  replied,  demanding 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  King,  with 
his  capital  and  flotilla,  and  the  disbandment  of 
his  army.  The  steamer  that  brought  the  barge 
was  captured. 

No  reply  having  been  received,  the  squadron 
prepared  to  attack  the  Ava  forts,  and  steamed 
up  the  river  on  the  27th.  The  channel  was 
blocked  below  the  forts  by  a  sunken  steamer 
and  a  line  of  boats.  These  obstacles  could  be 
passed,  but  at  Ava  the  channel  was  effectually 
obstructed.  They  were  about  to  open  fire  on 
the  lower  redoubt  when  the  envoys  returned 
with  the  King^s  answer  acceding  to  all  de- 
mands. The  Burmese  commander  refused  to 
surrender  the  forts  until  he  received  orders 
from  the  King  by  telegraph.  The  position  was 
very  strong.  It  could  not  have  been  taken 
without  heavy  losses,  and  could  not  have  been 
carried  at  all  by  the  plan  of  attack  decided 
upon,  through  ignorance  of  the  country.  When 
the  British  landed,  the  troops,  2,000  in  num- 
ber, were  laying  down  their  arms.  Many  were 
armed  with  Martini  rifles.  The  rifles  and  28 
guns  were  placed  on  board  the  fleet,  the  forts 
and  batteries  dismantled,  and  46  guns  de-^ 
stroyed.  After  having  found  a  passage  through 
the  obstructions  in  the  river,  the  flotilla  as- 
cended to  Mandalay. 

Col.  Sladen,  the  civil  officer  of  the  expedi- 
tion, sent  a  letter  to  Einwoon  Mengyee,  calling 
on  the  King  to  come  on  board  the  flag-ship,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  surrender ;  but  he 
would  not  venture  to  leave  the  palace,  fearing 
assassination.  Ko  answer  being  received,  the 
troops  landed  on  the  28th  and  marched  in  three 
columns  to  the  city.  Col.  Sladen  entered  the 
palace,  and  to  him  the  King  surrendered,  but 
obtained  a  promise  that  he  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  palace  that  night,  and  that  the 
women  might  go  in  and  out.  A  strong  guard 
of  British  soldiers  was  placed  around  the  in- 
closure;  but,  as  orders  had  been  given  that 
women  should  pass  freely  through  the  Queen's 
gate,  several  hundred  women  from  the  town 
entered  and  carried  off  a  large  part  of  the  valu- 
able property.  Col.  Sladen  interfered  to  save 
the  crown- jewels. 

The  King  was  subjected  to  much  indignity 
in  his  removal  to  the  steamer,  being  obliged 
with  his  invalid  Queen  to  walk  some  distance, 
and  then  paraded  through  the  town  in  a  cart 
.drawn  by  oxen.  This  scene  was  productive  of 
demoralization  and  anarchy,  and  during  the 
following  night,  no  precautions  being  taken  to 
guard  the  town,  there  were  serious  riots,  the 
sepoys  were  attacked,  many  people  were  killed, 
and  amid  the  disorder  people  were  robbed, 
among  them  the  royal  princesses,  and  houses 
were  pillaged.  These  acts  were  all  attributed 
to  Burmese  rioters  and  dakoits.    The  next  day 


five  regiments  and  a  battery  of  artillery  were 
garrisoned  in  the  town. 

The  King  was  deserted  by  his  ministers  at 
the  approach  of  the  British.  They  had  already 
made  up  their  minds  to  a  British  occupation, 
and  were  willing  to  accept  a  new  King  under 
a  British  protectorate  as  a  relief  from  the 
weakness  of  Thebaw  and  the  tyranny  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  Queen.  If  the  high  officials 
had  not  conspired  to  frustrate  the  arran^ 
ments  for  the  defense  of  the  river,  the  British 
could  never  have  conquered  the  country  with- 
out the  simultaneous  advance  of  an  army  by 
the  land  route.  The  ministers  now  welcomed 
the  invaders  and  placed  their  services  at  their 
disposal. 

The  King,  with  his  two  queens  and  the 
queen-mother,  were  conveyed  on  a  steamer, 
guarded  by  the  naval  brigade,  down  to  Ran- 
goon, and  thence  to  Calcutta.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  78  officials,  among  them  Kinwoon, 
the  senior  minister,  whose  departure  took 
place  without  the  knowledge  of  Gen.  Prender- 
gast, and  was  exceedingly  inconvenient,  as  he 
was  the  man  best  <}ualified  to  aid  the  British 
authorities  in  establishing  order. 

The  €M  AdMtarifltnllw.— The  task  of  reor- 
ganizing the  machinery  of  civil  government 
devolved  upon  the  chief  political  officer,  CoL 
Sladen.  Because  the  military  expedition  had 
met  with  so  little  opposition  from  the  inhabit- 
ants, it  was  supposed  that  the  country  would 
settle  down  quietly  under  British  rule,  if  the 
officials  were  retained  in  office,  and  carried  on 
their  functions  the  same  as  before.  It  was 
decided  to  continue  the  Hlootdaw  in  power, 
composed  of  the  same  members  as  before, 
with  the  addition  of  CoL  Sladen,  who  took  the 
presidency.  The  chief  place  in  the  actnal  ad- 
ministration was  given  to  Tinedah,  becaase  he 
had  exercised  the  same  powers  under  Thebaw, 
and  because  he  had  been  the  most  powerful 
and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  British,  and  there- 
fore the  most  important  man  to  be  propitiated. 
So  long  as  they  expected  that  the  native  sys- 
tem of  government  would  be  preserved,  and 
that  another  prince  of  the  Alaungpra  dynasty 
would  be  set  on  the  throne,  they  served  the 
English  loyally.  The  merchants  of  Rangoon 
and  the  official  class  in  India  riused  an  inter- 
ested clamor  against  a  simple  protectorate,  and 
objected  especially  to  Tinedah,  and  induced 
Mr.  Bernard,  on  his  arrival,  to  remove  him, 
although  he  effectively  held  in  check  the  ele- 
ments of  rebellion  and  disorder.  When  the 
officials  saw  that  the  national  institutions  were 
to  be  subverted,  they  secretly  encouraged  and 
aided  the  general  revolt  Village  fends  have 
always  been  common  among  the  Burmese,  and 
unusually  so  after  the  demoralization  and  dis- 
organization of  society  resulting  from  the 
British  annexation  of  Pegu.  The  prevalence 
of  bribery  under  the  last  two  kings  enabled 
the  leaders  of  bands  of  village  raiders  to  pur- 
chase immunity.  They  thus  became  habitaated 
to  lawlessness,  and  their  reprisals  degenerated 
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into  brigandage.  Gen.  Prendergast  took  his 
forces,  except  those  that  were  posted  at  Man- 
dalaj  and  in  the  garrisoned  stations  below,  np 
to  Bhamo  to  overcome  any  military  resistance 
he  might  encounter  there,  and  complete  the 
conqaest  of  the  country.  Scarcely  had  he  left 
Mandalay,  when  plundering  and  incendiarism 
became  rife  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  capital.  The  King's  soldiers,  scattered 
about  the  country,  most  of  whom  had  been 
allowed  to  take  their  arms  away  with  them, 
had  no  means  of  living  except  by  robbery.  A 
decree  was  issued  that  no  one  should  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  arms,  the  effect  of  which  order 
was  to  deprive  the  peaceful  population  of  their 
means  of  defense  against  robbers,  while  the 
robbers  themselves  kept  out  of  the  way. 

Cha«g«  li  the  AtetiMrattTe  ArraigeHeitB.— 
Annexation  was  not  definitely  decided  upon 
until  Lord  Dufferin  visited  Mandalay,  and 
telegraphed  to  the  home  Government  on  Feb. 
13, 1880,  recommending  that  course.  He  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  draw  up  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  new  province,  embodying  such 

Cof  the  India  acts  as  were  applicable  to 
lah.  The  penal  and  civil  codes  went  into 
force  there  on  Feb.  26, 1886,  the  date  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Queen-Empress,  declaring 
tipper  Burmah,  with  the  exception  of  the  Shan 
states,  to  be  a  part  of  British  India.  The  ad- 
ministration was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Hlootdaw  and  intrusted  to  British  officers  in 
the  middle  of  February.    Ool.  Sladen,  who  was 

I  identified  with  the  transitional  policy  of  re- 
taining the  Burmese  officials,  was  discharged 
from  bis  post  when  the  complete  incorpora- 
tion of  Burmah  in  the  British  Empire  was  de- 
cided upon.  He  left  on  the  1st  of  April,  and 
Sir  Charles  Bernard  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  administration.  A  force  of  4,000  Sikhs 
and  Goorkhas  was  brought  from  India  to  act 
as  a  military  police.  Sir  Oharles  Bernard  at- 
tempted to  administer  the  country  with  Euro- 
pean officials,  but  the  civil  administration  was 
a  fifulare,  because,  having  undertaken  to  defray 
the  expenses  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try, he  employed  inexperienced  persons,  whose 
only  recommendation  was  that  they  could 
speak  Burmese.  In  July  four  commissioners, 
who  were  civil  officers  of  large  experience, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  subordinate 
officials,  were  brought  from  India,  enough  to 
constitute  a  full  civil  staff.  The  country  was 
divided  into  fourteen  districts. 

ne  SKlUrfgatiM  ef  Bamali.— In  the  early  part 
of  January  there  were  about  10,000  insurgents 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mandalay.  Flying  columns 
that  were  sent  out  from  Thayetmyo  and  ft>om 

•  the  occupied  posts  along  the  river  were  fired 
upon  from  ambuscades  in  the  Jungle,  and  en- 
countered bands  of  1,000  or  more  in  stockaded 
villages^  which  were  usually  carried  with 
heavy  losses  among  the  defenders  and  but 
slight  losses  on  the  British  side,  because  the 
Earopean  ammunition  of  the  Burmese  was 
soon  expended,   and   they  were  reduced  to 


scanty  supplies  of  the  coarse  gunpowder  of 
the  country  and  slugs  made  from  chopped-up 
telegraph  wire  and  similar  material.  The 
Shans  on  the  Siamese  frontier  raided  the  south- 
eastern part  of  British  Burmah  under  the  lead 
of  a  Buddhist  priest.  The  British  early  adopt- 
ed rigorous  measures  agunst  guerrillas,  shoot- 
ing all  who  were  taken  prisoners.  A  colonel 
made  a  practice  of  photographing  the  death- 
agony  in  the  faces  of  insurgents  who  feU  into 
his  hands,  but  was  afterward  tried  and  con- 
demned to  military  punishment  for  his  inhu- 
manity. The  military  authorities  made  ar- 
rangements, after  the  conclusion  of  the  expe- 
dition, to  send  a  large  part  of  the  forces  back  to 
India;  but,  instead  of  reducing  the  army  of 
occupation,  they  soon  sent  for  cavalry  re- en- 
forcements. The  rebels  were  so  determined 
in  the  national  cause  that,  even  when  wi^out 
ammunition,  they  still  attacked  British  posts 
within  a  few  miles  of  Mandalay  with  only  their 
dabs,  or  short  swords.  By  July  there  were 
80,000  troops  and  military  police  in  Upper 
Burmah,  yet  in  most  districts  british  authority 
did  not  extend  beyond  rifle-shot  from  their 
fortified  posts.  In  the  occupied  cities  anarchy 
and  confusion  prevailed,  and  secret  hostility 
to  the  conqaerors  made  itself  felt  in  many 
ways.  The  forces  in  British  Burmah  were 
likewise  re-enforced :  but  that  country  was 
also  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  rebellion.  The 
lower  province,  which  had  been  under  British 
administration  for  forty  and  some  parts  of  it 
for  sixty  years,  was  ravaged  by  bands  of  guerril- 
las, who  burned  villages,  murdered  Europeans, 
and  attacked  the  forces  that  were  sent  against 
them.  A  rebellion  in  the  province  of  Tenas- 
serim  was  suppressed  by  the  aid  of  American 
missionaries  who  led  the  Ohristian  Karens  to 
battle  against  the  insurgents.  The  indiscrimi- 
nate executions  that  the  British  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  Intimidation  only  rendered 
the  resistance  of  the  people  more  general  and 
more  determined.  The  summary  trials  before 
officers  who  were  not  legally  qualified  to  act 
as  judges,  the  denial  of  the  right  of  appeal  in 
criminal  cases,  and  other  arbitrary  treatment 
to  which  all  classes  were  subjected,  in  Manda- 
lay as  well  as  in  more  disordered  places,  en- 
gendered a  universal  feeling  of  discontent. 

Lord  Dufferin  issued  a  proclamation  of  am- 
nesty. Many  of  the  insurgents  availed  them- 
selves ot  its  terms.  Among  these  was  the 
brother  of  Boshway,  yet  after  his  surrender  he 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  penal  servitude 
for  life.  Boshway  himself  offered  to  give  him- 
self up  if  his  life  were  spared,  but  his  offer 
was  refused.  He  then  gathered  a  much  larger 
force  and  for  months  a  whole  brigade  was  en- 
gaged in  keeping  him  in  check.  Lord  Dufferin 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
inhabitants  by  scouting  parties  and  the  inces- 
sant executions  ordered  by  the  civil  magis- 
trates. But  his  orders  on  the  subject  were 
disregarded  by  the  inexperienced  officers  and 
youthful  magistrates,  who,  without  legal  ezpc' 
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rience,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  placed 
in  their  hands.  The  scandals  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  partly  ceased  after  complaints 
had  been  raised  in  the  British  Parliament. 
From  the  Ist  of  September  trials  resulting  in 
sentences  of  death  or  transportation  could  be 
reviewed  by  the  newly  appointed  commission- 
ers and  sub-commissionere. 

With  the  re- enforcements  that  came  before 
the  rains  flooded  the  country,  and  with  the 
native  police  drawn  from  the  Christian  Ka- 
rens, employes  of  the  Bombay  company,  and 
such  peasants  as  would  take  English  pay,  the 
Britisn  established  many  posts  away  Irom  the 
river,  instead  of  merely  scouring  the  country 
with  flying  columns,  shooting  at  long  range 
every  native  carrying  a  dah  or  a  stick.  The 
levies  that  were  brought  from  the  Paniaub  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  pacitication  mutinied  when 
their  oflScers  tried  to  restrain  their  cruel  and 
predatory  instincts,  and  killed,  pillaged,  and 
destroyed  more  ruthlessly  than  the  wor^t  of 
the  dakoits.  In  the  height  of  the  rainy  season 
sickness  so  prevailed  among  the  troops  that 
some  of  the  posts  previously  occupied  were 
abandoned.  On  August  16,  through  the  neg- 
lect of  the  civil  authorities  to  keep  the  em- 
bankment in  order,  the  water  broke  throngh 
at  Mandalay,  inundating  an  area  five  miles 
long  and  two  wide,  embracing  the  chief  com- 
mercial district  of  the.  town,  and  causing  a 
great  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  subsequent 
sickness  and  distress.  The  Burmese  oflaciala 
and  the  traders  had  warned  the  chief  commis- 
sioner of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  em- 
bankment, but  no  attention  was  given-  to  their 
admonitions. 

The  ReM  Leadenr— The  first  of  the  princes  of 
the  dynasty  who  waa  able  to  collect  a  rebel 
army  was  the  Myentzein  prince,  son  of  tJie 
War  Prince,  who  conducted  his  operations  from 
the  Shan  hills,  that  reach  within  seven  miles  of 
Mandalay,  and  received  aid  and  protection, 
when  hard  pressed,  from  the  Shan  prince  of 
Thebaw.  The  prince  himself  was  a  minor, 
but  two  of  his  uncles  commanded  his  forces 
and  conducted  his  affairs.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  the  most  important  adversary  of  the 
British.  All  the  principal  insurgent  leaders 
embraced  his  cause.  From  the  time  that  he 
took  the  field  until  the  summer  rains  rendered 
operations  again t  him  impossible,  he  occupied 
the  country  between  Tonngo  and  Mandalay, 
and  was  allowed  to  fly  the  peacock-flag  almost 
within  sight  of  the  capital.  His  sway  extend- 
ed over  the  Eyonksei  district,  reaching  from 
Mandalay  to  the  Sittang  river,  and  down  the 
Sittang  valley.  The  death  of  the  Myentzein 
prince,  which  occurred  from  fever  in  August, 
deprived  the  forces  that  had  raised  his  banner 
of  their  coherence.  But  a  partisan  leader  had 
appeared  who  proved  a  more  formidable  ene- 
my to  the  invaders.  ThisVas  a  peasant  named 
Boshwav,  who  held  the  entire  country  from 
Irrawaddy  wchtward  to  the  boundary  of  Aracan. 
Burmese  Woous  led   the  insurgents  in  the 


Chindwin  district.  Hla-Oo  and  Min-Oo,  two 
bandit  chieftains  who  combined  patriotism  with 
robbery,  ravaged  the  Sagaing  district,  farther 
north.  The  Moatsobo  district,  north  of  Sa- 
gaing, was  disturbed  by  irregular  bands,  re-en- 
forced by  Eachyens  from  the  north.  The 
Kachyen  country  was  left  alone  by  the  British 
after  the  mountaineers  had  routed  a  strong 
column  that  was  sent  to  punish  one  of  their 
chiefs  about  the  1st  of  June.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  conquer  the  Shan  tribes,  whose  coun- 
try extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Irra- 
waddy,  from  Bhamo  to  below  Mandalay,  nntil 
after  the  rainy  season.  The  Shans  showed  no 
disposition  to  accept  the  favorable  ofl^ers  made 
to  them,  but  evinced  great  repugnance  to  the 
strangers,  and  were  the  most  troublesome  eue- 
mies  the  British  had  to  deal  with.  They 
raided  the  Mandalay  plain,  carried  off  oflScials, 
and  burned  villages.  To  stop  these  forays  the 
authorities  forbade  the  export  of  salt  and  pro- 
visions to  the  Shan  states,  but  they  retaliated 
by  destroying  a  considerable  town.  The  My- 
entzein prince  would  not  have  been  able  to 
maintain  himself  so  long  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Shans.  They  gave  succor  and 
shelter  also  to  a  later  Alaungpra  pretender, 
the  limbin  prince.  The  country  south  of 
Mandalay  as  far  as  Myingzan  was  brought  un- 
der British  rule  so  thoroughly  that  by  Sep- 
tember the  telegraph  was  again  working  and 
the  armed  police  were  able  to  maintain  order. 
The  Pagan  district,  which  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  occupation  was  exceedingly  disordered, 
was  gradually  cleared  of  all  considerable  bodies 
of  insurgents.  Between  it  and  the  old  Brit- 
ish frontier  dakoit  bands  still  made  trouble. 
To  the  southeast  of  Mandalay  the  country 
that  had  owned  the  rule  of  the  Myentzein 
prince  was  still  held  by  his  now  disorganized 
forces.  Farther  south,  the  Temethen  district 
was  occupied  by  the  Kyumendine  prince,  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Alaungpra  pret^iders 
after  the  death  of  the  Myentzein  prince.  The 
country  surrounding  Ningyan,  fai'ther  south 
still,  was  occupied  by  a  youthful  chieftain 
named  Buddha  laza. 

CMveidM  Willi  CUuu— Before  the  expedition  . 
for  the  deposition  of  Thebaw  and  the  conquest 
of  Upper  Burmah  was  undertaken,  the  British 
Government  had  consulted  the  Government  at 
Pekin,  and  had  given  assurances  that  there  was 
no  intention  or  desire  to  impair  Chinese  rights 
or  interests.  After  the  annexation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ava  to  the  British  Empire  was  pro- 
claimed the  Marquis  Tseng  presented  the  claims 
of  China.  First,  he  insisted  on  the  reex)gnition 
of  Chinese  suzerainty  over  Burmah.  In  the 
last  century  a  war  between  China  and  Burmah 
terminated  in  the  occupation  of  Burmah  by  a 
Chinese  force,  but  only  after  the  first  army 
that  was  sent,  which  numbered  50,000  men, 
had  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Burmese. 
The  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  China  by 
the  payment  of  tribute  w^as  the  basis  of  the 
peace  then  concluded.    Accordingly,  the  Bur- 
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mese  have  since  then  sent  an  embassy  to  Pekin 
every  ten  years  with  tribute  to  the  Emperor. 
Because  the  ambassadors  asaally  returned  with 
more  valuable  presents  than  they  took  to  Pe- 
kin, some  were  inclined  to  deny  that  there  was 
an  acknowledgment  of  suzerainty  implied  in 
the  decennial  mission.  The  English  Gk>vern- 
ment,  however,  could  not  dispute  the  historical 
factf  and,  according  to  its  promise,  agreed  to 
recognize  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  China  over 
Barmah  by  continuing  the  periodical  presents. 
The  Chinese  expected,  besides,  to  be  compen- 
sated for  qaietly  allowing  Great  Britain  to  ex- 
tend her  dominions  in  the  Indo-Chinese  Peniu- 
sula  up  to  the  confines  of  China.  The  task  of 
keeping  in  order  the  wild  tribes  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  Bunnab,  who  have  alternately 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of 
Avaand  the  Emperor  of  China  by  the  payment 
of  a  nominal  tribute,  the  Government  of  India 
was  entirely  willing  to  transfer  to  the  Chinese 
authorities.  But  the  Chinese  did  not  regard 
the  abandonment  of  the  sovereignty  over  this 
district  as  a  concession,  but  considered  that  the 
assomptioD  of  the  duty  of  keeping  the  trade 
route  gave  them  additional  claims  for  compen- 
sation. They  accordingly  asked  for  the  cession 
of  the  port  of  Bhamo,  which  is  half  peopled 
by  Chinese,  with  its  district,  including  the  ter- 
ritory extending  from  Bhamo  fifty  miles  down 
the  Irrawaddy  to  the  river  Shwely,  which 
would  give  them  a  natural  and  strategic  front- 
ier. The  negotiations  were  prolonged  till  the 
24th  of  June,  when  a  convention  was  signed 
at  London. 

The  Mtlflh  iiMiatlM.— The  British  soon 
found  that,  althongh  the  conquest  of  Burmah 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  had 
been  acoompliahed  by  a  military  promenade, 
in  which  only  seven  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
invading  army  had  fallen,  the  annexation  would 
probably  be  the  work  of  years,  and  would  re- 
qmre  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  Indian  sol- 
aters,  and  swallow  millions  of  treasure,  instead 
of  the  £380,000  estimated  as  the  cost  of  the 
expedition.  In  the  interval  between  the  capt- 
ure of  Mandalay  and  the  proclamation  of  an- 
nexation a  rebellion  of  formidable  dimensions 
was  begun.  The  ministers  of  the  Hlootdaw, 
on  whom  the  British  relied  to  govern  the 
ooontry,  secretly  aided  and  encouraged  the 
movement.  The  district  officials  left  their 
posts  and  took  part  in  the  rebellion,  which  be- 
came genenJ  as  soon  as  the  Burmese  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  their  system  of  monarchy  was 
doomed  to  extinction.  Some  of  the  more  en- 
ergetic of  the  seventy  Alaungpra  princes  still 
firing  organized  small  armies.  The  British 
were  shut  up  in  the  fortified  posts  along  the 
river,  but  were  not  even  able  to  keep  the  tele- 
graph line  open  between  the  river  towns.  The 
revolt  spread  into  British  Barmah,  and  English 


officials  were  killed  and  the  Government  re- 
sisted. The  Shans,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  Burmese  idea  of  mon- 
archy, joined  the  rebel  princes,  and  gave  them 
refuge  when  pursued  by  the  British  fiying  col- 
umns. In  order  not  to  belie  the  representa- 
tions made  in  England  that  the  people  of  Upper 
Burmah  were  desirous  of  being  taken  under 
British  rule,  the  operations  undertaken  to  hold 
in  check  the  rebel  chieftains  were  described 
in  the  reports  as  being  conducted  against  da- 
koits  for  the  protection  of  peaceable  villagers, 
although  dakoity,  or  gang-robbery,  sucli  as 
once  existed  in  Bengal,  and  is  still  practiced  in 
Central  India,  is  not  known  in  Bnnnah. 

When  Sir  Charles  Bernard,  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  British  Barmah,  arrived  at  Man- 
dalay, in  the  latter  part  of  December,  he  had 
Tinedah  Mingyee  arrested  and  sent  to  Ban- 
goon.  This  act  confirmed  the  Burmese  in  the 
belief  that  the  conquerors  intended  to  subju- 
gate them  and  overturn  all  their  institutions, 
and  consequently  ft  increased  among  them  the 
spirit  of  resistance. 

When,  after  nine  months  of  occupation,  the 
English  found  themselves  in  possession  of  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  country,  and  were  only 
able  to  hold  their  ground  with  a  large  anny,  in 
which  cholera  and  fever  caused  heavy  losses, 
they  determined  to  put  forth  strength  enough 
to  thoroughly  reduce  the  country  to  their  rule 
during  the  coming  healthy  season.  Sir  Herbert 
MacPherson,  the  commander  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  army  of  occupation.  As  soon 
as  the  plains  became  dry  enough  for  military 
operations,  he  took  the  field  with  the  finest 
regiments  of  his  army,  but  died  soon  after  his 
arrival.  As  no  other  general  of  first-rate  abil- 
ity was  available,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Indian  army,  as- 
sumed the  immediate  command  of  the  army  in 
the  field,  and  proceeded  to  Burmah  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  He  had  at  his  disposal 
a  force  of  over  40,000  fighting  men,  comprising 
ten  battalions  of  European  infantry,  four  regi- 
ments of  native  cavalry,  a  body  of  more  than 
800  mounted  infantry,  and  nine  batteries  of  ar- 
tillery, including  mountain  and  elephant  gimp. 
The  native  troops  included  Sikhs,  Goorkhas, 
and  Panjabee  and  Beloochee  troops,  and  were 
composed  of  the  best  fighting  material  in  the 
Indian  army.  Under  the  general-in-chief  were 
three  major-generals  and  six  brigadier-generals. 
There  were  enough  transport  mules  brought 
from  India,  and  ponies  and  elephants  obtained 
from  the  country,  to  enable  the  troops  to  keep 
the  field  for  long  periods.  The  river  communi- 
cations were  kept  open  by  a  flotilla,  consisting 
of  three  armed  steamers,  three  armed  tenders, 
launches  with  machine-guns,  and  a  number 
of  light-draught  steamboats. 
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CABLE-RilLWATB.  As  nndentood  at  pres- 
ent, a  cable-nulway  is  a  line  of  steel  rails  along 
which  carriages  are  drawn  by  a  caUe  made  of 
the  best  omcible  steel  wire.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  only  roads  operated  by  cable-traction 
were  comparatively  rnde  affairs,  for  the  most 
part  provided  with  chains  or  hempen  ropes. 
These  tramways  originated  in  England  early 
last  century,  and  were  used  mainly  for  haulage 
of  coal.  The  first  English  patent,  covering  an 
improvement  in  the  system,  was  issued  to 
William  Chapman  in  1808.  The  patent  dis- 
tinctly foreshado  ws  the  present  system.  An 
endless  rope,  passes  around  a  friction-drum 
revolving  on  a  vertical  axis  at  one  end  of  the 
line,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  grooved  wheel 
around  which  runs  the  lower  bight  of  the  end- 
less rope.  This  wheel  is  mounted  upon  a  car- 
riage which  runs  on  an  incline,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently weighted  to  keep  the  cable  taut  The 
burden-cars  are  attached  to  the  main  part  of 
the  rope  between  the  vertical  axis  and  the 
tension-carriage.    (See  Fig.  1.) 

In  1812,  £.  K.  Chapman  proposed  to  stretch 
a  chain  along  over  the  tramway,  and  provide 
each  car  with  a  friction-wheel  turned  by  a 
crank.  The  chain  was  to  be  wound  around 
the  wheel,  and  when  the  crank  was  turned  of 
course  the  oar  would  move.  Then  came  direct 
traction,  by  what  was  known  as  the  tail-rope 
system,  by  which  the  cars  were  attached  to  a 
moving  rope  or  chain  which  was  wound  around 
a  drum  at  the  top  of  an  incline.  The  cars  were 
drawn  up  loaded  and  descended  empty,  either 


permissible.  This  appears  to  be  the  germ  of 
the  present  system  of  street-railways,  which 
bids  fair  to  supersede  the  horse-cars,  intro- 
duced about  1860,  in  the  United  States,  uul 
soon  transplanted  to  Europe,  where  they  are 
now  extensively  used.  Other  patents  contem- 
plated the  use  of  cables  elevated  on  posts,  and 
still  others  the  use  of  locomotives  in  subterra- 
nean tunnels,  connected  with  cars  running  on 


Fio.  1.— Chapman's  Patki?t,  1808. 

by  force  of  gravity  alone,  or  aided  by  a  "  tail- 
rope,"  which  was  attached  to  the  main  rope, 
and  was  only  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  the  descending  train  and  cable.  In 
1834  William  Jaines  proposed  to  employ  hol- 
low rails  as  receptacles  for  a  moving  chain, 
and  to  attach  carriages  thereto.  In  1846,  E. 
W.  Brandling  devised  a  rudimentary  grip,  by 
which  two  boards  were  closed  upon  a  moving 
rope,  and  the  carriage  was  hauled  along.  These 
three  inventions  were  of  English  origin.  In 
1858,  E.  S.  Gardner,  an  American,  proposed  to 
inclose  the  moving  rope  in  a  tunnel  provided 
with  fixed  sheaves,  and  a  slot  along  its  length. 
(See  Fig.  2.)  The  problem  of  attaching  the 
cars  to  the  rope  is  dismissed  in  his  claim  as 
immaterial,  any  mode  of   connection    being 
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FiQ.  S.— Oabdhxr's  pAmrr,  1868. 

the  surface.  Such  were  some  of  the  earlier 
devices.  To  enumerate  them  all  would  involve 
a  list  of  about  250  patents  issued  in  the  United 
States  alone,  and  many  in  foreign  countries. 

It  was  not  until  1870  that  the  first  patent  for 
a  grip-pulley  was  issued  to  Andrew  S.  Hallidie, 
of  San  Francisco.  Subsequently  he  took  out 
many  patents  on  the  equipment  of  cable-roads, 
and  in  1872  he  succeeded  in  securing  enough 
co-operation  to  justify  the  construction  of  a 
line  on  Clay  Street,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The 
problem  ^vas  to  provide  a  means  of  transit  to 
and  from  the  high  hills  that  rise  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  water-side,  and  afford  the  best 
building-sites  in  the  city.  The  difficulties  en- 
countered in  operating  horse-car  lines  on  theee 
hills  suggested  the  need  of  some  improved 
method,  and  in  June,  1878,  the  oonatmotion  of 
the  Olay  Street  cable-road  was  begun.  The 
terms  of  the  franchise  required  that  cars  should 
be  run  on  Aug.  1,  and  at  4  a.  m.  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  the  engine  was  started,  and  the 
wire  rope,  7,000  feet  long,  ran  smoothly  over 
its  sheaves  and  through  the  long  tunnel.  A 
dummy-car,  provided  with  the  inventor's  grip, 
had  been  hauled  to  the  top  of  the  incline,  and 
Mr.  Hallidie  himself  was  obliged  to  take  charge 
of  it — ^the  courage  of  the  man  detailed  for  the 
duty  failing  at  the  last  moment.  Eight  volnn- 
teers  accompanied  him,  and  the  round  trip  was 
Buooessfully  accomplished,  the  oar  stopping  at 
crossings,  dropping  the  cable  and  picking  it  up 
again,  and,  in  short,  doing  all  that  was  eiroeet- 
ed  of  it.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a 
public  trial  was  attempted,  with  a  passenger- 
oar  attached  to  the  dummy.  A  very  large, 
good-natured,  and  somewhat  nnoontroUable 
crowd  assembled,  and,  after  the  down-trip  liad 
been  safely  made,  the  car  was  stormed  in  spite 
of  the  police,  and  about  sixty  persons  insisted 
on  a  free  ride  up  the  hill  at  their  own  risk. 
This  crowded  the  car  far  beyond  its  capacity, 
and  subjected  the  cable  and  machinery  to  a 
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strain  far  greater  than  the  engineers  had  an- 
ticipated for  the  trial-trip.  With  one  trifling 
check,  how^ever,  the  perilous  ascent  was  ac- 
complished, the  crowd  racing  alongside  the  car 
and  fighting  reckless]/  for  places  to  hold  on  by. 
A  month  later  the  cars  began  to  run  regularly, 
and,  save  for  the  changes  and  alterations  in- 
separable from  new  inventions,  the  road  has 
been  successfully  operated  ever  since.  A  three 
years*  trial  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  the 
Dsefalness  of  the  system  that  other  roads  were 
built  in  San  Francisco — some  of  them  distinct 
infringements  upon  Mr.  Hallidie^s  patents,  and 
so  adjudged  by  the  courts — and  at  present  there 
are  more  than  fifty  miles  of  street-railway  in 
that  city  alone  constructed  practically  on  the 
same  plan.  Although  designed  at  first  only  to 
overcome  exoessive  gradients,  it  was  found  in 
practice  that  the  system  was  more  economical 
than  horse-traction,  even  on  level  ground,  and 
it  is  now  extensively  adopted  in  New  York, 
Ohicago,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities  of 
the  United  States,  and  even  in  New  Zealand. 
That  it  will  speedily  be  introduced  in  all  civil- 
ized lands  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

The  most  approved  construction  of  a  cable- 
road  for  street-service  calls  firstly  for  a  tunnel 
under  the  railway,  in  which  an  endless  wire 
rope  may  run,  resting  upon  a  succession  of  fixed 
wheels  or  sheaves.  The  difficulties  in  the  proper 
construction  of  such  a  tunnel  are  many,  and  it 
has  only  been  by  successive  improvements  that 
approximate  perfection  has  been  reached.  The 
necessity  of  having  an  open,  lon^tudinal  slot 
in  the  top  of  the  tunnel  weakens  the  structure 
where  it  should  be  strongest,  and  renders  it 
impossible  to  employ  the  ordinary  cross-ties 
Qsad  in  railway  construction.  The  absence  of 
these  ties  favors  the  tendency  of  the  rails  to 
spread  apart,  and  the  tendency  of  the  grip-slot 
to  dose,  and  this  is  largely  increased  by  the 
ceaseless  jarring  of  the  ordinary  business  traf- 
fic of  the  street  It  was  found  impracticable 
to  make  any  system  of  half-ties  sufficiently 
rigid.  Accordingly,  the  latent  tunnels  are  so 
constructed  that,  if  the  whole  street  outside 
of  the  rails  were  washed  away,  the  road-bed 
would  remain  intact,  resting  upon  independent 
piers  of  masonry.  To  effect  this,  Y-shaped 
yokes  or  ribs  of  iron  are  bent  or  cast  in  the  re- 
qoired  shape.  The  rails  are  bolted  to  the  tops 
of  the  arms  of  the  yoke,  and  the  whole  struct- 
ure stiffened  with  cross- braces,  resting  upon 
solid  piers,  with  foundations  as  deep  as  the 
nature  of  the  soil  requires.  Within  the  arms 
of  the  yoke  is  the  hollow  iron  tube,  or  tunnel, 
with  its  longitudinal  slot,  through  which  con- 
nection is  made  between  oar  and  cable.  (See 
Fig.  8.)  When  all  the  parts  are  in  place  a 
mold  is  made,  inclosing  the  whole  framework, 
and  the  open  spaces  (excepting,  of  course,  the 
tunnel)  are  filled  with  hydraulic  cement.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  carrying-sheave  is  not 
centered  under  the  slot,  as  in  Fig.  1.  This  is 
done  to  avoid  the  drip  of  water  and  dirt  from 
the  opening,  which  might  injure  the  cables. 


The  exiiiting  system  is  made  possible  by  the 
improved  method  of  manufacturing  wire  rope, 
which  is  now  made  of  crucible  steel  wire, 
capable  of  bearing  a  tensile  strain  of  120  tons 
to  a  square  inch  of  sectional  area.  The  light- 
ness, strength,  and  comparative  cheapness  of 


Fio.  8.— Rbcknt  Construction. 

the  cable  is  an  important  element  in  the  first 
cost.  The  maximum  all-round  length  of  an 
endless  cable  varies  with  the  local  conditions. 
The  main  line  on  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  24,125  feet  long,  and  works  satis- 
factorily, but  the  line  is  straight  and  the 
grades  moderate.  The  Clay  Street  line,  in 
the  same  city,  runs  np  and  down  grades  vary- 
ing from  1  in  28  to  1  in  6i,  reaching  a  height 
of  807  feet  at  a  distance  of  2,800  feet  from  the 
starting-point.  The  total  length  of  the  cable 
is  about  7,000  feet.  Provided  the  line  is  per- 
fectly straight,  and  moderately  level,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  cable  will  be  held  in  place  by  its 
own  weight,  and  will  run  upon  the  grooved 
carrying-sheaves ;  around  a  large  wheel  of  at 
least  100  times  its  own  diameter,  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  back  to  the  starting-point,  without 
anything  to  hold  it  in  position  so  long  as  it  is 
kept  taut.  If  it  is  to  draw  a  heavy  load,  it 
must  also  be  prevented  from  slipping.  The 
device  for  keeping  the  rope  taut  is  identical  in 
principle  with  that  of  Chapman's  patent  (Fig. 
1).  Slipping  is  prevented  either  by  taking 
several  turns  around  a  drum,  or  a  half-turn 
around  a  grooved  wheel,  provided  with  auto- 
matic clasping-jaws,  or  as  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  approved  modem 
methods:  A  is  the  incoming  and  B  the  out- 
going cable,  C  and  C  are  the  friction-pulleys, 
I)  is  the  tension-pulley,  and  E  the  weight  that 
pulls  it  away  from  0  and  0\  and  keeps  the 
cable  taut.  The  incoming  cable  just  clears  the 
top  of  C,  passes  three  fourths  round  C,  three 
fourths  round  C,  below  C,  and  thence  round 
D,  where  it  becomes  the  outgoing  cable.  The 
arrows  show  the  direction  of  movement.  The 
tennon-puUey  D  is  mounted  on  a  carriage,  not 
shown  in  the  diagram,  and  the  weight  £  k 
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made  safficiently  heavy  to  take  up  the  slack  of 
the  cahle  and  render  the  friction  aroand  the 
palleys  0  and  C  ample  for  the  required  traction. 
The  foregoing  contemplates  the  simplest  pos- 
sible conditions,  namely,  a  straight,  level  coarse, 
with  the  driving  machinery  in  direct  continua- 
tion  of  tiie  line  of  rails.  In  practice,  these  con- 
ditions are  always  complicated.    The  engine- 

house  must  usu- 
B  ally  be  at  one 

A  ti  side  of  the  track, 

"  so  that  the  ca- 

bles must  be  de- 
livered and  re- 
ceived at  right 
angles  with 
the  service-line. 
This    is    easily 


three  feet  apart.  In  this  case  the  grip  is  not 
released,  but  a  nice  adjustment  is  required,  so 
that  the  grip-bar  shal]  fairly  dear  the  sheaves 
and  yet  not  receive  too  much  lateral  strain 
from  the  tension  of  the  cable.  This  adjustment 
is  effected  by  an  iron  guard,  just  above  and  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  sheaves.  Against  this 
guard  an  attachment  of  the  grip-bar  bears 
while  the  car  is  rounding  the  curve. 

In  some  situations  the  tunnel  is  unneces^ry 
— such,  for  instance,  is  the  bridge  between 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  where  the  track  is 
given  exclusively  to  car-traffic.  In  such  case, 
while  the  same  general  rules  govern  the  con- 
struction, the  cable  and  carrying-sheaves  are 
easily  accessible  for  inspection  and  repair,  while 
frequent  traps  or  man-holes  are  required  in  a 
tunnel  line.    On  the  other  hand,  the  cable, 


effected  by  passing  each  cable 
around  a  grooved  wheel,  F,  F, 
Fig.  4.  Again,  there  are  usually 
changes  of  grade,  and  horizontal 
changes  of  direction.  In  chang- 
ing from  a  level  to  a  downward 
incline,  or  from  an  upward  in- 
cline to  a  level,  the  weight  of 
the  cable  will  keep  it  in  plac«; 
but  the  change  from  a  level  to  an  upward  in- 
cline tends  to  lift  the  cable  from  its  carrying- 
sheaves.  At  such  angles  depression- sheaves 
are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  tunnel.  They  are 
exactly  like  the  carrying-sheaves,  and  are  hung 
so  that  the  grip  will  pass  below  them  by  about 
as  much  as  it  passes  above  the  carrying-sheaves. 
The  same  rule  applies  in  a  change  of  grade  from 
a  downward  incline  to  a  level.  When  the 
grip  has  hold  of  the  cable,  the  latter  is  lifted 
clear  ot  the  carrying-sheaves  at  that  point,  but 
must,  either  by  gravity  or  some  mechanical  de- 
vice, return  to  them  as  soon  as  the  grip  passes. 
In  changing  direction  horizontally,  two 
different  methods  may  be  followed.  (See  Fig. 
5.)  The  heavy  black  line  represents  the  cable, 
and  the  broken  lines  the  rails.  At  the  left  the 
direction  is  changed  by  passing  the  cable  around 
a  sheave  turnmg  on  a  vertical 
^  axis,    and   with   its    periphery 

touching  the  two  lines  of  direc- 
tion. In  such  a  case  as  this  the 
cable  is  released,  while  the  car 
goes  around  the  curve  by  its  own 
momentum,  aided,  if  possible,  by 
gravity.  At  the  right  of  Fig.  6 
the  cable  bears  side  wise  against 
^  a  series  of  sheaves,  set  about 


Fio.  4.— Tension  Abranoements. 

being  exposed  to  the  weather,  becomes  wet, 
and  often  more  or  less  coated  with  ice  for  its 
entire  length. 

The  life  of  a  cable  appears  to  depend  mainlj 
upon  the  grip,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been 
expended  upon  devices  that  can  be  trusted  to 
bear  any  probable  strain  and  yet  will  not  wear 
out  the  cable.  A  grip  that  clasps  the  cable 
like  a  vise  is  the  simjHest  and  most  trustworthy, 
but  it  is  very  destructive  to  the  cable,  because, 
while  it  is  tightening,  the  friction  must  of 
necessity  be  great.  On  a  railway  in  Hoboken, 
K.  J.,  a  cable  was  recently  worn  out  in  Jess 
than  three  months  by  a  grip  of  this  kind,  while 
that  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  lasted  for  three 
years,  and  even  then  did  not  show  much  ex- 
ternal wear.  Its  inside  strands,  however,  had 
been  crushed  by  pressure  and  incessant  use,  for 
this  cable  runs  day  and  night 
without  stopping,  and  during  the  ^i 

busy  hours  araws  heavy  trains 
at  intervals  of  one  minute  and  a 
half;  26,000,000  passengers  were 
transported  by  this  cable  during 
the  year.  This  difference  in 
wear  of  cable  is  due  to  the  use 
of  a  grip  devised  by  W.  H.  Paine, 
0.  £.,  which  starts  the  car  with 
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Fig.  5.— Horizontal  Changes  of  Direction. 
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FiQ.  6.— DBYicats  FOR  Cablk-Orxfb. 


little  friction,  and  does  not  grip  the  cable  fix- 
edly oDtil  full  headway  is  attained.  In  Fig.  6 
three  different  grips  are  indicated,  A  showing 
the  solid,  vise-like  grip,  B  the  four  olatch- 
polleys,  as  in  the  Piune  method,  and  0  Tay- 
lor's endless-chain  grip.  Details  of  the  tight- 
eniDg  arrangements  are  omitted  in  the  draw- 
ings for  the  sake  of  clearness,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  screw  and  the  toggle  or  knee- 
joint  are  important  factors.  In  the  Paine 
method,  attachments  are  made  so  that  when 
fall  headway  has  been  attained,  a  solid  grip 
seizes  the  cable  and  reoeiTes  the  permanent 
strain.  This  acts  automatically,  so  that  when 
the  car-brake  is  applied  the  solid  grip  is  re- 
leased, and  the  cable  passes  between  the  clutch- 
pulleys  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  may  be  desired. 
In  the  Taylor  grip  (0)  closely  fitting  endless 
chains  run  in  grooves  around  the  vise-like  laws, 
and  stop  only  when  the  pressure  is  made  so 
great  that  cable,  chain,  and  jaws  become  rela- 
tiTely  fixed.  The  connection  between  the  grip 
and  the  car  is  usually  by  means  of  a  shank  or 
blanks  thin  enough  to  pass  freely  through  the 
tonnel-slot,  and  broad  enough  to  bear  all  prob- 
able strains  of  traction. 

Oarefal  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
comparative  running  expenses  of  horse-railways 
and  cable-railways,  which,  while  they  vary 
somewhat,  are  invariably  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
The  footings  of  two  elaborate  tables,  giving 
the  annual  running  expenses,  are  as  f ofiows : 
A  horse-railway,  8  miles,  double  track,  speed 
4  mUes  per  hour,  82  cars,  2^  minutes  apart 
=  $138,880.  A  cable-railway,  same  length, 
speed  6  miles  per  hour,  24  cars,  and  24  dum- 
mies, %i  minutes  apart  =  $88,246.71.  Differ- 
ence in  favor  of  cable-road,  $50,633.29.  The 
carrying  capacity  of  cars  and  dummies  on  the 
cable  road  can  be  increased  indefinitely,  with 
comparatively  slight  increase  in  the  running 
expenses. 

,  CiUFOUIA.  State  GtnnHent— The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
Governor,  Qeorge  Stoneman,  Democrat ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, John  Daggett;  Secretary  of 
State,  T.  L.  Thompson ;  Treasurer,  D.  J.  Oulla- 
han;  Comptroller,  John  P.  Dunn;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  W.  T.  Welcker; 


Attorney-General,  E.  0.  Marshall;  Surveyor- 
General,  H.  I.  Willey ;  Railroad  Commission- 
ers, G.  J.  Carpenter,  W.  P.  Humphreys,  and  W. 
W.  Foote.  Supreme  Court :  Chief  Justice,  R. 
£.  Morrison ;  Associate  Justices,  W.  H.  My  rick, 
E.  W.  McKinstry,  E.  M.  Ross,  J.  D.  Thornton, 
J.  R.  Sharpstein,  and  S.  B.  McKee. 

FUumdaL — ^The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  1886  and  1886  shows  the  sums  paid  by  the 
counties  to  be  as  follows :  1886,  $8,708,716.48 ; 
1886,  $4,696,661.86. 

In  1886  the  school  fund  received  $1,694,- 
868.20 ;  in  1866,  $1,748,781.84.  General  fund : 
1885,  $1,619,741.40;  1886,  $2,646,054.84. 

In  February,  1886,  the  State  Superintendent 
apportioned  school  moneys  to  the  various 
counties  to  the  amount  of  $1,618,086.86  on  the 
basis  of  260,097  children. 

State  UilTcnityt — In  1885  there  were  in  the 
colleges  at  Berkeley  241  students ;  in  affiliated 
coUeges,  280 ;  total,  621. 

The  Academic  Senate,  comprising  the  pro- 
fessors, instructors,  lecturers,  and  assistants  of 
all  departments,  numbered  eighty-nine  mem- 
bers. Of  this  number  thirty-two  were  at 
Berkeley.  The  university  had  real  property, 
funds,  and  endowments,  to  the  aggregate  value 
of  over  $8,000,000,  including  a  State  endow- 
ment fund  of  $811,600;  United  States  endow- 
ment, $492,000;  D.  O.  Mills's  endowment, 
$76,000;  Brayton  fund,  $90,166 ;  Reese  Libra- 
ry fund,  $60,000 ;  university  site  and  building, 
$1,000,000 ;  Lick  fund  and  observatory,  $700,- 
000;  Toland  property,  $16,000;  Hasting  en- 
dowment, $100,000. 

IrrlgittMt — Perhaps  the  most  important  topic 
before  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the  one  that 
has  excited  the  most  interest,  is  irrigation.  A 
convention  for  considering  the  subject  was  held 
at  Riverside  in  May.  1884,  and  another  at  Fres- 
no in  December  of  tne  same  year.  On  the  26th 
of  April  of  this  year  the  Supreme  Court,  in  de- 
ciding the  case  of  Lux  vs,  Haggin,  held  by  a 
majority  of  one  that  the  common  law  prevails 
in  California  respecting  riparian  rights,  the 
riparian  owners  along  the  streams  of  the  State 
being  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  flow- 
ing water.  This  decision  practically  renders 
worthless  the  land  remote  from  streams  in  arid 
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districts,  and  destroys  the  value  of  many  miles 
of  irrigating  ditches.  A  State  Irrigation  Con- 
vention convened  in  San  Francisco  on  the  20th 
of  May  and  adjourned  on  the  21st.  The  re- 
sults of  its  deliberations  are  embodied  in  the 
following  demands  : 

Ee96k>ed^  That  it  is  the  sense  and  determination  of 
this  oonvention : 

I.  That  the  cubic  foot  per  second  be  adopted  as  the 
unit  of  measurement  throughout  the  State. 

n.  A  declaration  bv  the  liegislature  that  all  the  un- 
navigable  waters  of  the  State,  in  natural  streams  and 
lakes,  not  rising  or  wholly  included  in  lands  under 
private  ownership,  belong  to  the  people  thereof,  and 

mining,  manuractunng,  and  other  useral  purposes,  and 
that  the  customary  law  of  appropriation  of  water  for 
these  purposes  as  it  has  grown  up  in  this  State  should 
receive  the  formal  sanction  of  that  body  as  follows : 

1.  That  there  is  no  individual  or  oorporate  owner- 
ship of  water  except  that  which  rises  upon  land  under 
sucn  individual  or  oorporate  ownership^  this  owner- 
ship oontinuing  so  long  only  as  it  remains  upon  the 
premises,  or  np  Ions  after  it  leaves  them  as  they  may 
control  it  in  pipes^  ditches,  or  any  other  means  of  con- 
veyance, ana  apply  it  to  useftil,  beneficial,  and  neces- 
sary purposes. 

2.  That  the  appropriation  of  water  from  any  public 
source  does  not  unpfy  individual  or  oorporate  owner- 
ship, but  that  it  is  taken  for  the  time  and  to  the  ex- 
tent only  that  it  is  applied  to  a  useful  and  necessary 
purpose^  after  which  it  is  free  to  other  or  subseciuent 
appropnators  under  the  same  conditions. 

8.  That  the  appropriation  of  water  and  its  convey- 
ance through  canals  and  ditches  for  sale,  rental,  or 
distribution,  is  a  usefU,  necessary,  aod  beneficial  pur- 
pose, sale  or  rental  not  implying  ownership  of  the 
element,  but  just  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the 
franchise  and  tne  plant  employed  in  its  conveyance. 

III.  A  system  of  law  providing  for  the  control, 
management,  and  just  distribution  of  the  waters  of 
the  State  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  principles. 

rV.  To  so  extend  the  law  of  eminent  domain  as  to  al- 
low an  inigation  district  when  formed,  corporation  or 
individual,  to  condemn  and  pay  for  rights  of  way, 
lands,  canals,  ditches,  and  water-claims,  and  rights  of 
whatever  nature,  held  bv  any  person  or  corporation, 
or  any  other  private  rights  of  property,  however  ex- 
isting or  acamred,  or  by  whatever  name  designated, 
whidi  may  be  necessary  for  the  appropriation  or  use 
of  water:  Brovided^  That  in  condemning  water  used 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  an  action  for  the 
same,  a  manifestly  greater  public  advantage  and  use 
can  be  shown. 

We  respectftiUy  submit  the  accompanying  measures, 
which  are  propoised  for  adoption  by  tne  Legislature 
and  as  a  pledge  to  be  required  of  candidates  as  here- 
inafter set  forth. 

These  measures  consist :  1.  In  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  fix  and  determine  the  nature  ot 
water-rights;  2.  A  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  regulate  the  use  of  water  appropriated  for 
irrigation ;  8.  A  proposed  act  of  the  Legislature  con- 
cerning the  right  to  acquire  the  use  of  water  by  a|>- 
propriotion ;  4.  The  repeal  of  section  1422  of  the  Civil 

An  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  convention. 

Chinese. — ^Two  Anti-Chinese  Conventions  met 
in  Sacramento  on  March  10,  and,  after  fasing, 
remained  in  session  nntil  the  12th.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions  embody  the  results  of  the 
session : 

That  we  demand  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  take  immediate  steps  to  prohibit,  absolutely, 
this  Chinese  invasion. 


That  to  encourage  the  early  removal  of  the  Chinese 
we  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  says  that  no  Chinese  shall  ever  be  em- 
plo}[ea  upon  any  public  work  of  the  State,  except  in 
punishment  for  crime. 

That  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia demand,  in  harmony  with  the  oipuiic  law  of 
the  State,  that  the  presence  of  Chinese  sJiould  be  dis- 
couraged in  every  particular,  and  that  in  every  in- 
stance preference  should  be  given  to  white  labor ;  and 
we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  people  to  do  their  ntmoetto 
supplant  the  Chinese  with  sucn  labor.  We  are  not  in 
favor  of  any  unlawful  methods,  but,  so  firmly  are  we 
impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  discouraging 
the  employment  of  tne  Chinese,  that  we  recommend 
that  they  oe  not  patronized  in  any  way,  and  we  are  in 
favor  at  the  earliest  moment  of  boycotting  any  person 
who  employs  Chinamen,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  who 
purchases  uie  products  of  Chinese  labor.  The  date  at 
which  the  boycott  commences  in  different  localities 
shall  in  all  cases  be  left  to  the  local  leagues. 

That  a  permanent  State  organization  be  perfected 
by  this  State  Convention,  to  be  known  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Anti- Chinese,  Non-Partisan  Association. 

That  an  Executive  Committee  be  selected  by  the 
chairman  of  the  convention,  consisting  of  three  from 
San  Francisco,  and  one  from  each  other  oounty  in  the 
State,  who  shaU  be  Ailly  empowered  to  have  control 
of  the  State  work,  call  State  Conventions  at  such  times 
and  places  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  devise  ways 
and  means  for  advancing  the  cause. 

That  we  recommend  that  a  State  organizer  be  se- 
lected by  the  convention,  whose  compensation  shall 
be  fixed  Dy  the  Executive  Committee. 

This  convention  had  been  preceded  by  ac- 
tive measures  for  driving  out  the  Chinese  in 
many  localities. 

.  Poll11caL--The  Prohibition  State  Convention 
met  in  Sacramento,  on  the  18th  of  May,  and 
nominated  the  following  candidates :  For  Ghov- 
ernor,  CoL  Joel  Russell ;  lientenant-Govemor, 
Judge  A.  D.  Boren ;  Supreme  Judges,  Judge 
William  G.  Mnrphy  and  Judge  Robert  Thomp- 
son; Secretary  of  State,  Frank  E.  Kellogg: 
Comptroller,  J.  A.  Fairbanks;  State  Treasurer, 
H.  S.  Graves;  Attorney-General,  George  Bab- 
cock  ;  Surveyor-General,  George  B.  Tallman ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Rev.  D. 
A.  Mobley ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Jn- 
lins  Lyons.  In  addition  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  importation  of  all 
alcoholic  beverages,  they  declared  in  favor  of  a 
Sunday  law,  and  adopted  the  following: 

We  are  in  lavor  ot  the  largest  personal  liberty  con- 
sistent with  orderly  civil  government,  and  would 
gladly  welcome  to  our  free  country  all  those  who  come 
with  the  intention  of  enjoyinff  our  institutions  as  they 
find  them;  but  we  demand  the  exclusion  of  those 
whose  purpose  in  coming  here  is  to  overthrow  our 
government  and  destroy  our  liberties.  We  demand, 
nirthcr.  that  the  right  of  ftimchise  be  withheld  from 
all  forei^ers  till  thev  shall  have  lived  in  this  oonntry 
for  a  period  sutficienuy  long  to  enable  them  to  become 
familiar  with  our  institutions  and  politico,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate their  disposition  to  live  m  oonformity  there- 
with. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  in 
Los  Angeles  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  ad- 
journed on  the  27th.  The  following  nomina- 
tions were  made:  For  Governor,  John  F. 
Swift,  of  San  Francisco ;  Lientenant-CJovemor, 
W.  R.  Waterman,  of  San  Bernardino ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Walter  S.  Moore,  of  Los  Angeles; 
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GomptroUer,  J.E.  Denny,  of  Yisalia;  Treasarer, 
Jacob  H.  Neff,  of  Placer ;  Attorney-General, 
W.  H.  H,  Hart ;  Surveyor-General,  Theodore 
Reiobert,  of  San  Francisco ;  Superintendent  of 
Pablic  Instmction,  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  of  San  Fran- 
dBco;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Coart,  J.  A.  Orr, 
of  Plninas.  Supreme  Judges:  A.  V.  R.  Patter- 
son, of  San  Joaquin ;  T.  B.  McFarland,  of  Sac- 
ramento; and  Judge  Hamilton,  of  Alameda. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  81st  of  Augnst,  and  ad- 
journed on  the  4th  of  September.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  nominees :  For  Governor,  Wash- 
ington Butlett,  of  San  Francisco ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Michael  F.  Tarpey,  of  Alameda; 
Secretary  of  State,  William  0.  Hendricks,  of 
Batte;  ComptroUer,  John  P.  Dunn,  of  Sacra- 
mento; Treasurer,  Adam  Herold,  of  Santa 
Clara ;  Attorney-General,  George  A.  Johnson, 
of  Santa  Rosa ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
J.  D.  Spencer,  of  Stanislaus ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  A.  J.  Moulder,  of  San 
IVandsoo ;  Surveyor-General,  £.  O.  Miller,  of 
Tulare;  Supreme  Judges,  Jackson  Temple, 
Jeremiah  F.  Sullivan,  and  Byron  Waters.  The 
platform  indorses  the  national  Administration, 
opposes  contract  convict  labor,  and  Chinese  im- 
migration ;  denounces  the  great  railroad  cor- 
porations of  the  State  for  non-compliance  with 
the  tax  laws,  and  opposes  the  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution  known  a8  the  '*  Heath 
Amendment,'^  as  its  adoption  would  accord  with 
the  wishes  of  the  non- tax  paying  monopolists 
of  the  State.  The  following  are  the  other  im- 
portant planks : 

Baolted^  That  thia  convention  rooommend  the  pos- 
sig«  of  an  act  of  Congress,  providing  for  the  free  ooin- 
Kre  of  both  gold  and  silver,  by  the  terms  of  which  act 
all  sold  and  silver  bullion  offered  at  the  several  mints 
of  toe  United  States  shall  be  received  in  exchange  for 
money  or  gold  or  silver  certificates  at  the  rate  now 
filed  oy  law  for  standard  dollars  of  gold,  and  silver 
certificates  shall  he  receivable  for  all  pubuc  purposes 
and  interchangeable  for  gold  or  silver,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

BtniitttL  That  the  present  tariff  on  wool,  prepared 
\if  s  Republican  commission  appointed  by  a  Kepubli- 
eto  President,  is  an  unjust  discrimination  agamst  a 
great  industiy,  and  we  denounce  the  same,  and  de- 
mand the  restoration  of  the  tariff  of  1867.  That  in 
view  of  the  brilliant  fUture  that  awaits  California  in 
the  development  of  its  wine  interests,  we  most  heartily 
iavor  the  bills  now  pending  in  Congress  for  the  re- 
lease fiom  taxation  of  spirits  used  in  the  fortification 
of  sweet  wines,  and  the  protection  of  our  wine  indus- 
tries from  the  injurious  effects  of  fraud  and  the  unre- 
atrioted  sale  of  spurious  wines. 

And  we  also  uvor  legislation  protecting  the  raisin 
indiBtry. 

We  are  in  favor  of  liberal  wages  and  fi^  labor. 

All  assodationa  formed  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing the  intelligenoe,  promoting  the  welfare  and  pro- 
teotinff  the  interests  of  the  lawrer  and  mechanic,  and 
to  enable  them  snccessfrilly  to  contend  for  and  main- 
tain their  rights  by  peaceful  and  efilcient  means  against 
powerftil  and  oppressive  combinations,  should  m  en- 
oouraged  and  expressly  sanctioned  by  law. 

Btwiv^  That  mining  is  one  of  the  great  and  bene- 
ficial industries  of  this  State ;  therefore,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Qovemment  to  devise  some  plan  to  protect  that 
interest  and  for  mining  to  be  continued  without  in- 
jury to  any  other  industiy. 


JSetohedy  That  the  Democratio  party  reoogniaes  the 
importance  of  the  water  question,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  its  speedy  settlement,  and  the  party  can 
and  will  settle  it  on  a  oasis  of  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  intereaits  involved. 

Navigation  shall  not  be  impaired  under  any  pre- 
text 

No  class  of  individuals  shall  take,  iz^ure,  or  destroy 
the  property  or  rights  of  any  other  class,  except  under 
the  operation  of  uie  law  or  eminent  domain.  These 
rights  being  guarded  and  protected,  the  waters  of  the 
State  are  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  State,  to  be 
used  for  irrigation,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  other 
uscfVil  purpoHCs.  Appropriation  oi*  water,  whether 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made,  ahould  give  no  right  to 
more  water  than  is  absolutely  used  in  an  economical 
manner  for  a  beneficial  purpose. 

To  guard  against  a  monopoly  of  water  for  irrigation, 
irrigation  districts  should  nave  the  right  to  acquire 
by  purchase  or  condemnation  the  means  necessary  in 
conducting  the  water  to  the  lands  comprising  such  ir- 
rigation districts.  The  English  law  of  riparian  rights 
is  inapplicable  to  the  drcomatances  and  condition  of 
California. 

The  State  may,  at  any  time,  assume  control  of  the 
divereion,  use,  and  distribution  of  water  under  gen- 
eral laws  enacted  for  that  purpose,  provided  the  State 
shall  in  no  event  be  cailea  upon,  by  taxation  or  other- 
wise, to  construct  irrigation-works. 

0.  0.  O'Donnell  was  the  anti-Chinese  can- 
didate for  Governor,  and  there  was  also  an 
**  Amerioan  "  candidate. 

The  election  on  the  2d  of  November  pro<1nced 
a  mixed  result.  According  to  the  latest  re- 
turns, the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
has  a  plurality  of  about  600  over  the  Republi- 
can. The  Republicans  elected  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  Attorney-G^eneral,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  Surveyor- 
General,  and  two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  ' 
The  Democrats  elected  the  Secretary  of  State,  ' 
the  Comptroller,  the  Treasurer,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  one  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Republicans  elected  four 
Congressmen  and  the  Democrats  two.  In  the 
State  Senate  the  Democrats  have  a  minority  of 
12 ;  in  the  Assembly  the  Republicans  have  a 
mcyority  of  2,  leaving  the  Democrats  with  a 
majority  of  10  on  joint  ballot    - 

LigislatlTe  SMritii.— The  Legislature  met  in 
extra  session,  at  the  call  of  the  Governor,  on 
July  20,  and  remained  in  session  until  Sept.  11. 
The  Governor,  in  his  procl£unation,  gives  the 
reasons  and  objects  of  the  call  as  follow : 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  a  recent  decision 
announced  that  the  riparian  owners  along  the  unnavi- 
gablc  streams  in  Caliromia  owned  the  flowing  waters 
m  such  streams,  and  are  entitled  to  the  exclusive 
right  to  use  the  same.  The  wide-spread  'disaster  which 
this  decision  threatens  to  the  agricultural  interests 
and  the  consequent  general  excitement  and  apprehen- 
sion make  it  proper  that  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  government  should  take  prompt 
and  eifident  action  to  prevent  the  ii^urious  conse- 
ouences  which  will  otherwise  inevitably  flow  f^om 
tne  establishment  of  such  a  rule  of  law  by  the  highest 
court  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Another  matter  of  great  public  concern  is  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Su{)reme  Court.  The  existing  sys- 
tem has  not  ffiven  satisfaction,  and  the  evils  are  grow- 
ing worse,  ft  is  cumbersome  to  a  degree.  I  do  hereby 
specify  the  following  subjects  upon  which  it  is  assem- 
bled to  legislate : 

1.  To  propose  and  submit  to  the  people  of  the  State 
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an  amendment  or  amendments  to  Article  XIV  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  relative  to  water  and  water- 
rights. 

2.  To  propose  and  submit  to  the  people  of  the  State 
such  amendment  or  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  secure 
to  the  people  the  right  of  appropriation,  diversion, 
and  use  of  flowing  water  for  irrigation  or  other  bene- 
ficial purposes,  and  as  mav  be  necessary  or  proper  to 
protect  bD  such  rights  in  the  courts  of  the  State. 

8.  To  enact  all  laws  neoessarv  or  proper  to  protect 
the  people  of  the  State  in  the  full  ana  free  enjoyment 
of  tiie  right  to  appropriate,  divert,  and  use  flowing 
water  in  the  State  for  irrigation  or  other  bcnefloiiu 
purposes,  and  so  as  to  AiUy  protect  all  such  rights  in 
the  courts. 

4.  To  repeal  section  1422  of  the  Civil  Code. 

6.  To  propose  and  submit  to  the  people  of  the  State 
an  amendment  or  amendments  to  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  relative  to  the  judicial  de- 
partment, so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects proposed,  the  two  houses  failed  to  agree 
on  any  measure.  On  March  8,  United  Slates 
Senator  John  F.  Miller,  Bepublican,  had  died, 
and  on  the  2dd  the  Governor  had  appointed 
George  Hearst,  a  Democrat,  in  his  place  until 
the  assembling  of  the  Legislature.  This  body, 
on  Aug.  4,  elected  A.  P.  Williams,  Republican, 
by  a  vote  of  70,  to  24  for  Hearst 

MlBtaig. — We  give  a  review  of  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  State  for  the  year  1886.  Califor- 
nia has  continued  to  maintain  its  place  as  a 
producer  of  gold  since  the  discovery  of  the 
metal  within  its  borders.  The  yield  of  pre- 
cious metals  for  the  year  was  nearly  $10,000,- 
000  in  gold  and  $4,000,000  in  silver.  The 
quartz-mines  are  especially  noteworthy. 

New  enterprises  have  been  begun,  opera- 
tions have  been  resumed  on  several  old  mines, 
and  in  uo  preceding  year  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  quartz-mining  in  the  State  have  so  few 
of  these  establishments  been  closed. 

Calaveras  and  Amador  c-ounties  show  the 
greatest  activity  in  quartz-mining.  £1  Dorado 
County  has  prosecuted  this  business  with  con- 
siderable vigor.  Nevada  County  probably  is 
the  banner  county  for  quartz -mining;  old 
mines  in  which  their  former  owners  sank  for- 
tunes have  been  reopened,  and  are  now  yield- 
ing liberally.  In  Trinity,  Shasta,  Butte,  Sierra, 
and  Plumas  counties  this  industry  has  already 
reached  large  proportions,  some  of  the  mills 
running  as  high  as  60  stamps. 

The  output  of  gold  has  been  affected  by  the 
closing  of  the  hydraulic  mines,  but  not  so  seri- 
ously as  might  have  been  expected. 

Drift-mining  and  river-beds'  operations  are 
branches  of  mining  which  are  only  second  to 
quartz-mining  at  Forest  Hill,  San  Juan,  along 
the  Scott,  Klamath,  and  Salmon  rivers.  Tliey 
are  carried  on  very  successfully,  some  of  the 
companies  employing  from  100  to  150  men, 
and  taking  out  sums  varying  from  $150,000  to 
$400,000  per  year. 

The  owners  of  gravel  claims  let  out  portions 
of  their  territory  to  gangs  of  Chinamen,  and 
others  who  work  over  the  surface  with  under- 
currents and  sluices,  and  a  million  dollars  is 


probably  the  result  of  their  combined  labora 
for  the  year. 

California  is  the  largest  producer  of  quick- 
silver in  the  Union.  From  80,000  to  85,000 
flasks  are  produced  every  year  from  the  mines 
of  New  Almaden,  Napa  Consolidated,  Great 
Western,  and  Redington.  They  give  employ- 
ment to  1,000  miners,  and  about  $4,000,000  is 
invested  in  this  business. 

About  80,000  tons  of  coal  were  extracted 
for  the  year,  principally  from  Mount  Diablo, 
lone,  and  Lincoln. 

Copper  is  also  mined  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  principally  in  the  southern  districts,  bat 
owing  to  depreciation  of  the  price  many  of  the 
mines  have  been  abandoned,  and  gold  and  sil- 
ver ore  containing  this  rebellious  metal  can 
not  be  worked  at  a  profit. 

WIm  and  Fralt— Forty  million  pounds  of 
fresh  fruit  were  shipped  out  of  California  by 
rail  between  Jan.  1  and  Sept.  1,  1885,  an  in- 
crease of  82,000,000  pounds  over  the  shipments 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  It  was  said  at  the  State  Convention  of 
wine-growers  that  in  1885  the  production  of 
wine  in  the  State  was  between  16,000,000  and 
16,000,000  gallons,  and  that  the  requirement 
for  home  consumption  and  export  was  between 
8,000,000  and  9,000,000  gallons.  Fully  one 
third  of  the  crop  of  1885  was  fit  only  for  dis- 
tiUation.  In  reference  to  the  wine-produo- 
tion  of  the  State  in  1875,  the  total  exportation 
of  California  wines  was  1,081,607  gallons. 
Five  years  later  the  exportation  was  more  than 
doubled,  amounting  to  2,487,358  gallons.  In 
1885,  4,266,224  gallons  of  wine  wtre  exported 
and  268,840  gaUons  of  brandy. 

The  vintage  of  1886  was  the  best  as  well  as 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  California.  The 
yield  is  estimated  at  from  17,000,000  to  19,500,- 
000  gallons  of  wine,  of  which  8,000,000  will 
go  into  brandy.  There  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  acreage  of  vines,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  $75,000,000  is  now  invested  in  the  wine 
interest  in  California.  Equal  progress  has 
been  made  in  raisin- culture,  and  the  total  prod- 
uct for  the  year  is  estimated  at  708,000  boxes. 
It  is  thought  that  there  are  now  8,000,000 
fruit-trees  in  the  State.  In  dried  fruit  there 
has  been  an  enormous  increase,  and  all  of  it 
has  found  ready  sale.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  4,000  per  cent,  over  Uie 
product  of  1885  in  extracted  honey. 

Riverside,  the  great  orange  and  raisin  grow- 
ing colony  in  San  Bemardhio  County,  is  soon 
to  have  the  only  large  cold-storage  works  for 
fruit  in  this  country.  The  establishment  will 
cost  $40,000,  and  will  have  capacity  for  cooling 
and  shipping  ten  oar-loads  of  fruit  daily. 

Wsok — The  production  of  California  wool 
has  been  as  f oUows : 

1880 4fl,0Til64 

1881 A07fl,689 

1882 40,fi27.11» 

1888 40,848,690 

Wheat,  etc—The  Secretary  of  the  State  Agri- 


1884 87.41^880 

1885 8<IM1,890 

1886 88,fiO»,lS0 
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cultural  Sooietj  placed  the  yield  of  wheat  for 
the  year  1884  at  57,420,188  bashels,  or  1,722,605 
Bhort  tons,  produced  from  an  acreage  of  8,587,- 
864  acres,  averaging  16*40  bushels  to  the  acre, 
against  82,659,870  bushels,  or  979,796  short 
tons,  for  the  cereal  year  of  1883-^84. 

The  crop  of  the  cereal  year  1884-^85  has 
been  estimated  at  1,250,883  short  tons.  The 
acreage  of  1886  was  about  3,750,000. 

The  total  shipments  of  wheat  by  sea  from 
San  Francisco  in  1886  were  1,100,000  tons; 
exports  of  merchandise,  $39,000,000 ;  foreign 
importations,  (41,941,637;  treasure  shipment, 
$18,713,618.  The  barley-crop  was  39,000,000 
bushels,  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  year 
before. 

larUe. — One  of  the  largest  deposits  of  marble 
in  the  world  has  been  discovered  in  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  three  miles  from  the  railroad. 
It  covers  six  hundred  acres,  and  eleven  shades 
of  marble  are  found.  It  can  be  laid  down  in 
Los  Angeles  for  $1  a  cubic  foot. 

CAlBOO?rS,  a  German  nrotectorate  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  extending  from  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  French  possessions  in 
Guinea  to  the  newly  proclaimed  British  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Niger  country.  The  German 
possessions  in  this  part  of  Africa  comprised,  in 
the  beginning  of  1886,  the  territories  of  Togo 
and  Bagid,  on  the  Slave  Coast,  the  district  of 
Bimbia^the  island  of  Nikol,  and  the  coast  of 
Biaira  Bay,  embracing  the  territory  of  the  va- 
rious kinglets  on  the  Cameroon  river,  and  the 
districts  of  Malinba,  Plantation,  and  Criby. 

About  the  1st  of  April,  Capt.  Stubenrauch, 
commanding  the  imperial  gunboat  *^  Cyclop," 
bombarded  and  destroyed  the  village  of  Money 
Bimbia,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Came- 
roons,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  under 
En^sh  influence  and  had  become  troublesome. 
Money,  the  chief,  had  murdered  an  uncle  of 
Kmg  BelL  Freiherr  von  Soden,  the  governor, 
proceeded  to  his  town  in  the  "  Cyclop,"  and 
signaled  to  him  to  come  on  board.  The  chief 
sent  word  that  the  governor  must  come  to  him 
if  he  wished  to  speak  with  him.  He  was  given 
till  the  next  day  to  obey  the  summons,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  his  residence  was 
shelled  and  the  other  buildings  burned  by  a 
landing  party.  The  governor  set  up  another 
king  in  the  place  of  Money,  who  fled. 

Herr  Schwartz,  the  African  traveler,  made 
an  excursion  into  the  interior  districts  of  the 
Gameroons  in  January.  He  foUowed  the  cara- 
van route  to  the  Calabar  river,  and  after  reach- 
ing Bakundu  at  the  limit  of  previous  explora- 
tions, advanced  eastward  into  a  region  of  pri- 
meval forests,  rich  in  gum-trees  and  wild  coffee, 
and  abounding  in  elephants,  crossed  the  Kumba 
river  and  came  to  6ason,  a  picturesque  and 
comparatively  well-cultivated  country,  from 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  obtain  oil, 
daves,  and  ivory.  It  is  peopled  by  a  tribe 
called  Ba&rimi,  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  cattle-raising,  and  have  many  populous  vil- 
lages. Near  the  upper  Calabar  he  was  stopped 
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by  500  armed  natives,  and  descended  to  the 
coast  by  Mungo  river. 

In  a  note  of  Lord  Rosebery's  to  the  German 
ambassador  in  London,  dated  July  27,  1886, 
and  Count  HatzfeldVs  answer  of  August  2,  an 
arrangement  was  reached  regarding  the  delimi- 
tation of  the  German  and  British  possessions 
in  West  Africa,  by  which  the  Germans  obtain 
access  to  the  Benue,  which  their  agent  Fle- 
gel  strove  in  vain  to  secure  the  year  before. 
The  German  dominion,  which  by  the  agree- 
ment of  May  5,  1885,  was  bounded  by  the 
meridian  9°  8'  east  of  Greenwich  and  reached 
only  to  5°  30'  north  latitude  on  the  coaet,  is  ex- 
tended inland  to  9°  40'  east  latitude,  and  north- 
ward to  8°  20'  north  of  the  equator.  The  cov- 
eted interior  of  the  Gameroons  region  is  thus 
secured  to  Germany.  According  to  the  agree- 
ment with  France  of  Dec.  24,  1885,  the  Congo 
river  as  far  as  10°  east  longitude,  and  a  line 
from  that  point  to  parallel  4°  of  north  latitude, 
mark  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  two  na- 
tions in  this  region.  By  the  new  arrangements, 
Germany  secures  for  the  Gameroons  colony  a 
coast-line  of  about  400  kilometres,  and  a  depth 
of  nearly  400  kilometres  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  del  Rey  to  the  Benue. 

CANADA,  DOMINION  OF.  Cablaet  Changes. — 
The  Hon.  A.  W.  McLelan,  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance in  place  of  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  who  re- 
signed in  1885,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Hon.  G.  E.  Foster. 

naaaeefc — The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80, 1886,  was  882,797,001,  and  the 
expenditure  $35,037,060.  The  deficit  was  due 
principaliy  to  the  extra  expenditure  involved 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Northwest  rebellion. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  war  expenses 
amounted  to  $1,697,851.  The  only  previous 
annual  deficits,  since  confederation,  were  from 
1876  to  1880,  inclusive.  In  1883  the  surplus 
amounted  to  $7,064,492.  The  following  are 
the  per  capita  statistics  for  the  year,  estimat- 
ing the  population  at  4,695,864:  Gross  revenue, 
$16.70;  gross  expenditure,  $16.74;  ordinary 
revenue,  $6.98 ;  ordinary  expenditure,  $7.46 ; 
gross  debt,  $56.37;  total  as<«ets,  $14.54;  net 
debt,  $41.83;  interest  paid,  $2.01;  interest  re- 
ceived, $0.42 ;  net  interest  paid,  $1.59.  Of  the 
total  revenue,  77.39  per  cent,  or  $25,384,529, 
was  raised  by  taxation,  being  $6.40  per  head 
of  the  population.  Of  the  amount  raised  by 
taxation,  $18,935,428  was  in  the  form  of  cus- 
toms duties,  and  $6,449,101  excise  dutes.  The 
net  public  debt  of  the  Dominion,  June  30, 1885, 
was  $196,407,692,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  $14,245,842.  The  gross  debt 
was  $264,703,607,  an  increase  of  $22,221,191. 
The  interest-bearing  assets  amounted  to  $68,- 
295,915,  an  increase  of  $7,975,350.  There  has 
been  a  total  expenditure  to  June  30, 1885,  on 
Dominion  public  works,  of  $211,542,002.  The 
provincial  debts  of  Canada  amount  to  $20, 762,- 
580,  and  the  interest-bearing  assets  of  the 
provinces  to  about  $14,863,422. 
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Tnuto  and  Cmumtm^— The  imports  for  the 
year  ending  June  80, 1885,  amounted  to  $108,- 
941,486,  and  the  exports  to  $89,238,861,  a 
decrease  in  the  former  of  $7,455,557,  and  in 
the  latter  of  $2,168,185,  as  compared  with  the 
former  year.  The  foreign  trade  was  diBtrhnted 
as  follows : 


Grofit  Britain 

United  BUtea 

Fnnoe 

Germany 

Spain 

rortngal 

Italy 

Holland , 

Belgium 

Newfoundland.... 

West  Indies 

South  America. . . 
China  and  Japan. 

AuBtnlaaia 

Bwttaerland 

Other  coontriea... 


TV>tal $108,941,486 


InpoHs  from*         ExpuHi  to. 


$41,611,886 

68,090,277 

l,^^172 

2,178,988 

298,314 

64,608 

116,483 

868,906 

606,228 

860,898 

8.47^066 

L214,904 

2,667,621 

2,281 

221,176 

1,219,686 


$41,877,746 

89,762,784 

808,809 

864,076 

182,696 

166,780 

147,660 

24,094 

72,886 

1,670,968 

2,686,288 

1,461,206 

29^18 

416,887 


$89,288,861 


lUenr  8Utl8ticB.>-The  total  value  of  the 
catch  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1885,  was 
$17,722,978,  being  $48,481  less  than  in  1884. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  tlie  cod 
and  lobster  catches,  and  a  decrease  in  the  vdne 
of  the  herring  and  mackerel.  These  four  are, 
in  the  order  given,  the  principal  produce  of  ihe 
Canadian  fisheries.  The  values  were  as  fol- 
low: Cod,  $4,586,781,  against  $4,802,454  in 
1884;  lobsters  (preserved),  $2,468,780,  against 
$2,259,892  in  1884;  herring  (pickled),  $1,997,- 
901,  against  $2,029,480  in  1884;  mackerel 
(pickled),  $1,448,187,  against  $1,798,487  in 
1884.  The  export  of  fish,  the  produce  of  Can- 
ada, for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1885,  was 
$7,960,001,  against  $8,591,654  for  1884.  The 
fisheries  gave  employment  to  59,498  men,  1,177 
vessels  and  steam-tugs,  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
48,728,  and  28,472  boats.  About  $7,000,000  of 
capital  is  invested  in  the  business. 

IiCglslattoB* — One  of  the  most  important  acts 
of  the  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  in 
1886  was  the  Northwest  Territories  Represen- 
tation Act.  The  act  makes  the  provisional 
districts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  elector- 
al districts,  returning  one  member  each  to  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons,  and  divides  the 
provisional  district  of  Assiniboia  into  two  elect- 
oral districts,  each  returning  one  member.  To 
render  this  act  valid,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
passed  the  British  North  America  Act,  1886, 
authorizing  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  from 
time  to  time,  to  make  provision  for  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons 
of  Canada,  or  in  either  of  them,  of  any  Terri- 
tories that  for  the  time  being  form  part  of  the 
Dominion  but  are  not  included  in  any  province 
thereof.  The  act  is  made  retroactive,  so  as  to 
sanction  the  act  passed  by  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament. There  are  now  three  British  North 
America  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament — 
i.  e.,  of  1867, 1871,  and  1886.  By  the  Dominion 
Act  the  electoral  franchise  in  the  Northwest 


territories  is  conferred  upon  every  hona^fide 
male  resident  and  householder,  of  adult  age, 
who  is  not  an  alien  or  an  Indian,  and  who  hat 
resided  in  the  electoral  district  twelve  months 
before  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  election.  Voting 
is  to  be  open,  not,  as  in  the  provinces,  by  bal- 
lot. Voters  may  be  required  to  swear,  not 
only  as  to  their  identity  qualifications  or  dis- 
qualifications, but  also  that  they  have  not  been 
bribed. 

Mr.  Charlton^s  bill,  to  punish  seduction  and 
like  offenses,  and  to  maxe  further  provision 
for  the  protection  of  women  and  girls,  passed 
in  previous  sessions  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  thrown  out  by  the  Senate,  became  a  law  this 
year.  The  act  makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  two  years^  imprisonment  in  a  peni- 
tentiary, or  for  a  less  term  in  any  other  place 
of  confinement,  to  commit  any  of  the  folio  wing 
offenses :  To  seduce  or  attempt  to  seduce  any 
girl,  of  previously  chaste  character,  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years.  To  have 
or  to  attempt  to  have  carnal  knowledge  of  any 
female  idiot  or  imbecile  woman  or  girl,  under 
circumstances  that  do  not  amount  to  rape.  To 
procure  or  assist  in  procuring  a  feigned  mar- 
riage. Being  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to 
seduce  under  promise  of  marriage  any  unmar- 
ried female  of  previously  chaste  character  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age.  Having  the  control 
of  any  premises,  to  induce  or  knowingly  suffer 
any  girl  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  six- 
teen years  to  be  upon  such  premises  for  the 
purpose  of  being  unlawfully  known  by  any 
man.  If  such  girl  is  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  the  owner  of  the  house  is  guilty  of  fel- 
ony, and  liable  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  It 
is  a  sufficient  defense  to  this  section  to  show 
that  the  accused  had  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  girl  to  be  above  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  No  person  can  be  convicted  of  any 
offense  under  the  act  upon  the  evidence  of  one 
witness,  unless  that  witness  is  corroborated  in 
some  material  particular  by  evidence  impli- 
cating the  accused.  A  defendant  is  a  compe- 
tent witness  in  his  own  behalf  upon  any  diai^ 
under  the  act;  and  no  prosecution  can  be  be- 
gun after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the 
time  of  committing  the  offense. 

Politico — The  government  of  Sir  John  Mao- 
donald  met  Parliament  this  session  amid  the 
greatest  uncertainty  as  to  its  fate.  By  the  de- 
fection of  a  large  but  then  uncertain  number 
of  the  Quebec  Bleus  (hitherto  the  stanchest 
section  of  the  Conservative  party),  on  account 
of  the  execution  of  Louis  Kiel,  Sir  John^s 
great  majority  had  been  seriously  impaired ;  but 
upon  a  vote  of  censure  with  reference  to  the 
execution  it  was  mere  matter  for  speculation 
to  what  extent  the  votes  of  the  bolters  would 
be  set  off  by  the  support  of  English  Liberals. 
On  March  25,  at  2.80  a.  m.,  after  a  long  and 
exciting  debate,  a  vote  was  taken  on  Mr.  Lan- 
dry^s  motion : 

That  this  House  feels  it  its  duty  to  expreas  its  deep 
regret  that  the  sentenoe  of  death  pasaea  upon  Lous 
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BmI,  oonvicted  of  high  treason,  was  allowed  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution. 

The  vote  in  support  of  the  Gk>veniment  was : 
English  Oonservatives,  97;  French  Conserva- 
tives, 25;  English  Liberals,  24;  total,  146. 
The  vote  against  the  Government  was :  Eng- 
lish Liberals,  24 ;  French  Liberals,  11 ;  French 
OoDserratives,  17;  total,  62.  Thus  the  Gov- 
eamment  obtained  an  anezpected  majority. 

On  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply, 
made  Jane  2,  an  amendment  was  moved  ^^tbat 
in  the  administration  of  Northwest  affairs  un- 
der the  present  ministry  prior  to  the  rebellion, 
there  were  grave  instances  of  neglect,  delay, 
mismanagement,  and  misconduct,  which  were 
prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare,  produced  se- 
rious discontent  among  the  people,  and  re- 
tarded the  development  of  the  country.^'  This 
amendment  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  71 
against  61,  and  the  Government  was  thus  sus- 
tained, not  only  upon  its  policy  in  regard  to 
the  execution  of  Riel,  but  also  upon  its  admin- 
istration of  the  Northwest  Territories  in  regard 
to  which  it  was  generally  considered  through- 
oat  the  country  to  be  much  more  vulnerable. 
Although  supported  in  Parliament,  the  Gov- 
ernment found  little  encouragement  to  appeal 
to  the  coantry.  At  a  by-election  in  the  county 
of  Hiddimand.  Ont.,  an  English  constituency, 
the  cry  of  ^'french  domination!"  was  raised 
in  the  interests  of  the  Government  candidate ; 
bat  he  was  defeated,  and  Cabinet  ministers  had 
entered  so  energetically  into  the  electoral  cam- 
paign that,  althoagh  the  county  has  always 
Deen  Liberal,  the  defeat  was  regarded  as  a  se- 
vere blow  for  the  Government  The  chief 
dgnificance  of  the  result  was,  that  the  cry  of 
"French  domination  I  ^  was  not  likely  to  prove 
as  effective  in  Ontario  as  the  Riel  cry  in  Que- 
bec. The  Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau,  Secretary  of 
State,  caused  the  constituency  of  Chambly,  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  to  be  opened,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  destroying  the  prestige  of 
the  Parti  Nationale  by  demonstrating  that  the 
Riel  cry  could  not  carry  a  Quebec  county.  But 
the  Riel  candidate  was  victorious.  In  the  pro- 
Tincial  general  elections  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Quebec  the  Liberals  were  also  triumphant. 

The  Fisherla. — As  related  in  the  ^'Annual 
Cyclopaedia"  for  1886,  the  fishery  clauses  of 
the  treaty  of  1872  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  expired  on  June  30,  1886, 
and  the  perplexing  treaty  of  1818  was  thereby 
revived.  Fish  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  Canada  immediately  became  subject  to 
import  duties ;  but  the  Dominion  Government, 
with  the  hope  of  preventing  unpleasantness, 
agreed  not  to  enforce  the  restrictions  of  the 
revived  treaty  against  United  States  fishermen 
until  Congress  had  had  an  opportunity  of  au- 
thorizing new  arrangements.  Congress  having 
declined  to  agree  to  either  a  new  treaty  or  the 
appointment  of  an  International  Commission, 
the  Dominion  Government  made  preparations 
to  enforce,  from  the  beginning  of  the  season 
of  1886,  the  restrictions  of  the  treaty  of  1818. 


A  fleet  of  swift,  armed  cruisers  was  fitted  out 
to  patrol  the  fisheries.  Not  only  the  provis- 
ions of  the  treaty,  but  the  customs  regulations, 
hitherto  very  leniently  interpreted,  were  now 
rigorously  enforced.  American  fishing- vessels 
were  forbidden  to  enter  Canadian  waters  for 
any  other  purposes  than  the  four  specified  in 
the  treaty  of  1818.  The  instructions  to  the 
commanders  of  the  cruisers  were  secret ;  but 
the  powers  granted  them  were  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  intrusted  to  the  collectors 
of  customs.  The  captains  were  authorized  to 
make  seizures  at  their  own  discretion,  of  course 
within  the  limits  of  their  private  instructions. 
The  collectors  were  instructed  to  detain  sus- 
pected vessels  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  re- 
port each  case  to  the  Government  at  Ottawa 
for  further  action.  This  distinction,  necessi- 
tated from  the  fact  that  the  collectors  were 
not  appointed  to  deal  with  the  delicate  ques-> 
tions  lUcely  to  arise,  and  that,  in  fact,  not  all 
of  them  were  qualified  to  do  so,  gave  rise  to  a 
wrong  impression.  A  circular,  issued  to  the 
coUectors  on  June  11,  was  for  some  time  gen- 
erally considered  a  modification  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government's  claims.  It  was  assumed 
that  American  fishing-vessels  might  remain  in 
Canadian  ports  for  twenty-four  hours  without 
molestation.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government,  which  simply  in- 
structed collectors  to  seize  any  American  fish- 
ing-vessels remaining  in  port  twenty-four  hours 
after  being  warned  to  depart,  although  they 
might  not  have  broken  any  law  otherwise  than 
by  hovering  within  the  three-mile  limit.  It 
was  never  intended  to  concede  any  privilege 
not  included  in  the  treaty.  The  treaty  allows 
American  fishing-vessels  to  obtain  wood  in 
Canadian  ports ;  the  Government  allows  coal 
to  be  shipped  as  a  substitute,  if  intended  for 
cooking,  but  not  if  intended  to  supply  motive 
power ;  because,  it  is  argued,  at  the  time  the 
treaty  was  made  coal  was  not  used  as  a  motive 
power. 

Much  indignation  was  created  in  the  United 
States  by  the  refusal  of  the  Canadian  officials 
to  recognize  the  permits  granted  to  American 
fishing-vessels  by  American  customs  collectors 
to  ^^  touch  and  trade  *'  at  Canadian  ports.  The 
action  of  the  Canadian  officials  was  supposed 
to  be  in  contravention  of  legislation  passed 
subsequent  to  the  treaty.  But  a  broad  dis- 
tinction is  insisted  upon  by  the  Canadian  Gh)v- 
emment  between  fishing-vessels  and  trading- 
vessels— a  distinction  that  has  always  been 
recognized  at  the  custom-house.  An  Ameri- 
can merchant- vessel  in  a  Canadian  port  is  only 
expected  to  comply  with  the  customs  regula- 
tions. An  American  fishing-vessel  is  further 
expected  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
thetreaty  of  1818. 

On  May  7,  the  schooner  "David  J.  Adams," 
of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was  seized  in  Digby  BaMn, 
N.  S.,  by  Capt.  Scott,  of  the  Dominion  cruiser 
"Lansdowne."  The  schooner  was  accused 
of  violating  the  customs  regulations  by  remain* 
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ing  twenty-four  hours,  or  more,  in  port  with- 
oat  reporting  to  the  collector  of  customs,  and 
of  violating  the  act  relating  to  fishing  bj 
foreign  vessels  bv  buying  bait.  The  seizure 
was  formally  protested  against  by  the  master 
of  the  schooner,  and  also  by  United  States 
Oonsul-General  Phelan.  An  action  was  entered 
against  Capt.  Scott  for  $12,000  damages ;  and 
another  was  brought  against  Henny,  master  of 
the  "David  J.  Adams,"  for  $1,000  penalty  for 
violating  an  imperial  statute  of  1818.  In  the 
latter  case  no  defense  was  offered,  and  judg- 
ment was  entered  against  the  defendant  for 
the  full  amount.  The  trial  of  the  "David 
J.  Adams"  case  was  arranged  to  be  held  at 
Halifax. 

Subsequently,  the  "  Ella  M.  Doughty "  was 
seized  at  Englishtown,  Cape  Breton,  for  buying 
bait  at  St.  Ann^s.  The  plea  filed  for  the  defense 
in  this  case  set  up  that  the  purchase  of  bait  or 
ice  is  not  prohibited  by  any  imperial  or  Cana- 
dian statute  or  order  in  Council ;  that  the  impe- 
nd statute  of  1819  being  still  in  force,  all  Cana- 
dian legislation  on  the  same  subject  is  null  and 
void;  that  since  the  treaty  of  1818  and  the 
imperial  statute  of  1819  were  admitted  to  be  in 
force,  farther  privileges  have  been  conceded 
to  United  States  vessels ;  that  the  "  Ella  M. 
Doughty  "  was  under  United  States  law  licensed 
to  touch  and  trade  at  foreign  ports;  that 
the  vessel  entered  St.  Ann's  for  shelter,  and 
not  for  bait,  but  the  captain  purchased  bait 
that  was  offered  him,  intending  to  use  it  solely 
l^eyond  Canadian  limits ;  that  the  vessel  neither 
fished,  took  fish,  dried  fish,  cured  fish,  nor 
prepared  to  fish  within  three  marine  miles  of 
any  Canadian  coast  or  bay;  that  the  port  of 
St  Ann's  is  a  commercial  port  of  Cauaaa  into 
which  vessels  may  enter  and  depart  from,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  customs  regulations;  and  that 
so  much  of  the  treaty  of  1818  as  provides  that 
fishermen  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  bays  and 
harbors  for  the  purposes  therein  set  forth,  has 
relation  to  bays  and  harbors  generally;  but 
that  with  reference  to  St.  Ann's  and  all  other 
harbors  constituted  commercial  ports,  there  did 
not  exist,  either  in  the  laws  of  Great  Britain 
or  Canada,  or  in  any  treaty  or  convention, 
any  prohibition  against  the  entry  into  such 
ports,  in  time  of  peace,  of  any  vessel  whatso- 
ever belonging  to  a  friendly  nation,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  necessary  or  reasonable 
supplies  for  their  reasonable  voyages  and  occu- 
pations ;  that  pursuant  to  a  royal  proclamation 
of  Nov.  6,  1880,  United  States  vessels  were 
authorized  to  export  freely  goods  from  Canada 
to  any  foreign  country,  and  that  by  subsequent 
legislation  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  all  regis- 
tered and  licensed  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
as  to  voyages  from  and  to  British  ports,  and  as 
to  trading  at  such  ports  as  incidental  to  such 
voyages,  were  made  subject  to  the  same  prohi- 
bitions and  restrictions,  and  none  other,  to 
which  British  vessels  similarly  engaged  were 
then  subject ;  so  that  the  "  Ella  M.  Doughty  " 
was  fully  authorized  to  purchase  bait. 


On  July  2,  the  schooner  "  City  Point,"  of 
Portland,  Me.,  put  into  Shelbume,  N.  S.,  the 
captain  daims,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  her 
decks  calked ;  the  Canadian  authorities  allege 
that  it  was  to  obtain  a  prearranged  supply  of 
bait.  Two  men  were  landed,  and  water  was 
taken  on  board,  before  the  vessel  reported  at 
the  custom-house.  The  vessel  was  detained 
by  the  collector  of  customs^  and  then  upon  in- 
structions from  the  Dominion  Government  was 
seized  for  violating  the  customs  laws,  by  the 
cruiser  "  Terror."  Two  other  Portland  schoon- 
ers—the "  C.  B.  Harrington "  and  George  W. 
Gushing'' — were  also  seized  at  Shelbume. 
All  three  were  subsequently  released  upon  de- 
posit of  fines  of  $400  each  by  Consul-General 
rhelan,  the  deposit  being  made  upon  condition 
that  the  amount  be  returned  in  case  the  seiz- 
ures should  be  declared  illegal. 

On  Aug.  18,  the  mackerel-schooner  "  How- 
ard Holbrook,"  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was  seized 
at  Port  Hawkesbury,  C.  B.,  by  the  collector  of 
customs,  for  having  violated  the  customs  laws 
three  weeks  previously  by  calling  at  the  same 
port  without  reporting  at  the  custdm-house. 
The  vessel  was  released  on  payment  of  $200. 

The  first  vessel  seized  for  fishing  within  the 
three-mile  limit  was  the  "Highland  light," 
which  was  seized  on  Sept.  1  by  the  cruiser 
"  Hewlett "  while  in  the  act  of  fishing  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  shore,  near  East  Point, 
P.  £.  I.  Among  other  vessels  seized  for  not 
reporting  at  custom-house  were  the  **  Pearl 
Nelson,"  of  Provincetown ;  the  "Marion 
Grimes,"  of  Gloucester;  and  the  "Everett 
Steele,"  of  Gloucester.  The  latter  was  seized 
by  the  cruiser  "Terror"  in  September,  for 
having  put  into  Shelbume  in  March  witJiont 
reporting.  Fines  of  $400  were  imposed  in 
each  instance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the 
United  States  or  Canada  suffered  the  more  by 
the  revival  of  the  Washington  Treaty.  In 
spite  of  the  duties,  the  Canadian  fishermen  ex- 
ported large  quantities  of  fish  to  the  United 
States,  at  unusually  high  prices.  American 
fishermen  suffered  less  from  being  excluded 
from  the  Canadian  fishing-grounds  than  from 
being  denied  facilities  for  obtaining  suppli^ 
and  forwarding  fish  by  rail.  The  greatest  suf- 
ferers were  the  numerous  Canadians,  who  in 
the  past  have  lived  by  selling  supplies  to  the 
American  fishermen.  Considerable  excitement 
was  created  among  the  classes  directly  inter- 
ested on  both  sides  of  the  frontier.  The  New 
England  fishermen  seemed  to  regard  every 
seizure,  not  as  a  matter  of  police,  but  as  an 
act  of  war.  The  United  States  Government, 
while  strongly  favoring  a  new  treaty  or  the 
appointment  of  an  international  convention, 
took  exception  to  the  Canadian  Government's 
method  of  enforcing  its  interpretation  of  the 
existing  treaty.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment insisted  that  the  British  headlands  doc- 
trine is  false  and  untenable;  that  seizares 
ought  not  to  be  made  on  suspicion,  but  only  if 
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a  vessel  is  actoallj  engaged  in  fishing  within 
the  limits;  that  under  the  treaty  of  1818 
American  fishermen  have  the  privilege  of 
going  into  Canadian  ports  withont  vexations 
castom-honse  formalidesi  which  privilege  is 
distinct  from  the  general  right  of  American 
veisels  to  trade  in  open  Canadian  ports  nnder 
the  usnal  oostom-hoase  restrictions ;  that  ens- 
toro-hoose  regulations  mnst  be  enforced  in  a 
friendly,  not  in  a  hostile,  spirit ;  and  that  ex- 
cessive fines  mnst  not  be  imposed.  Congress 
passed  an  amendment  to  a  shipping  bill  then 
being  discussed,  which  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  at  any  time,  de- 
Djing  commercial  privileges  in  American  ports 
to  the  vessels  of  any  foreign  country  denying 
commercial  privileges  in  its  ports  to  American 
vessels.  In  August  three  sealing-vessels  be- 
longing to  Victoria,  B.  C,  were  seized  in  Be- 
ring Sea  by  the  United  btates  revenue  cutter 
"Corwin."  The  question  involved  in  this 
seizure  is  that  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the 
United  States  in  Bering  Sea,  the  vessels  having 
been  seized  whUe  within  sixty  miles  of  Alaska. 

The  Dominion  ParUament  passed  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  the  act  respecting  fish- 
ing by  foreign  vessels  in  Canadian  waters : 

Any  one  of  the  officers  or  persons  hereinbefore 
mentioDed  may  bring  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  being 
within  any  harbor  in  Canada^  or  hovering  in  British 
wtteiB  within  three  marine  miles  of  an^  of  the  coasts, 
bsjs,  oreekB,  or  harbors  in  Canada,  into  port  ana 
search  hor  carvo,  and  may  also  examine  the  master 
upon  ooth  toucning  the  caigo  and  voyage ;  and  if  the 
nuster  or  person  m  command  does  not  truly  answer 
the  questions  put  to  him,  in  such  examinations,  he 
shsU  incur  a  penalty  of  $400.  And  if  such  ship, 
vessel,  or  boat  is  foreign,  or  not  navigated  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  Can- 
Mu,  and  (a)  has  been  found  flshinff  or  preparinff  to 
ftsh,  or  to  have  been  fishing,  in  British  waters  wiUiin 
three  marine  miles  of  any  or  the  coasts^  bays,  creeks, 
or  harbors  of  Canada,  mclnded  withm  the  above- 
mentioned  limits,  without  a  license,  or  after  the  ezpi- 
ntion  of  the  term  named  in  the  last  license  granted 
to  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  mider  the  first  section  of 
this  act;  or  (b)  has  entered  such  waters  for  any  pur- 
pose not  permitted  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  treaty 
<nr  by  convention  or  by  any  law  of  the  tJnited  £in^ 
dom  or  of  Canada,  for  the  time  beinff  in  force,  suck 
ship^  vessel,  or  boat,  and  the  tackle,  ngffing,  apparel, 
fnrmtare,  stores,  and  cargo  thereof  shalf  be  forreited. 

CiPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  a  British  colony  in 
Sonth  Africa.  The  legislative  anthority  is 
vested  in  a  House  of  Assembly,  consisting  of 
seventy-fonr  members,  elected  by  limited  sof- 
fragefor  five  years.  The  Governor  is  Sir  Her- 
cnles  G.  R,  Robinson,  who  is  also  High  Oom- 
misffloner  for  Sooth  Africa.  The  Premier  is  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg. 

Area  aid  Popalati«Br— The  area  of  Gape  Golony 
proper  is  199,406  square  miles ;  the  population 
is  abont  895,000,  comprising  315,000  persons 
of  European  origin,  of  whom  140,000  are  of 
English  and  175,000  of  Dutch  and  French  Hu- 
guenot descent,  and  580,000  natives  of  different 
tribes.  The  annexed  district  of  Griqualand 
West  has  an  area  of  17,800  square  miles,  16,927 
white  inabitants,  and  82,174  others.  Other 
districts  nnder  the  administration  of  the  Cape 


Government  are  a  part  of  the  Transkei,  14,280 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  native  popula- 
tion of  84,115  souls;  Griqualand  East,  with 
78,852  native  inhabitants;  and  Tembuland, 
with  98,580.  Basutolaud,  with  an  area  of 
10,298  square  miles,  and  127,707  indigenous 
inhabitants,  and  469  resident  whites,  is  now  ad- 
ministered by  a  resident  commissioner  under 
the  direction  of  the  High  Commissioner  of 
South  Africa.  Including  Basutolaud  the  pop- 
ulation of  Gape  Golony  and  its  dependencies 
numbers  287,121  Europeans  and  962,608  others. 

Commeree. — The  declared  value  of  the  ex- 
ports in  1884  was  £8,988,981.  The  exports  of 
gold  and  diamonds,  not  included  in  this  sum, 
bring  the  total  value  of  the  exports  up  to  £6,- 
945,674.  The  imports,  which  two  years  be- 
fore amounted  to  £9,872,019,  were  in  1884 
£5,249,000.  The  value  of  diamonds  exported 
in  the  regukr  way  in  1884  was  £2,807,329, 
making  the  total  product  of  the  mines  since 
1867,  £29,772,576.  The  export  of  wool  feU  off 
from  £2,062,180  in  1882  to  £1,746,193  in 
1884;  of  ostrich-feathers,  from  £1,093,989  to 
£966,479 ;  of  Angora  hair,  from  £253,128  to 
£239,578.  The  export  of  nides  and  skins  in- 
creased from  £408,357  to  £488,365 ;  of  copper- 
ore,  from  £394,032  to  £405,415  ;  of  wine,  from 
£11,658  to  £17,701. 

igricnltiire  and  Industry. — Cape  Colony  has 
passed  through  a  period  of  depression  since 
1878,  owing  partly  to  the  colonial  wars  waged 
against  the  Galekas  and  Basutos;  partly  to  the 
expulsion  of  natives  from  lands  which  they 
tilled,  by  the  Cape  Dutch,  who  converted  the 
land  into  pasture,  and  the  consequent  extinc- 
tion of  native  markets;  partly  to  over- specu- 
lation in  the  production  of  diamonds.  Angora 
hair,  and  ostrich-feathers,  and  the  fall  in  the 
prices  of  those  articles  and  of  wool.  The  dia- 
mond industry,  the  most  important  one  in  the 
country,  is  believed  to  have  reached  a  point 
where  the  cost  of  production  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  product.  It  has  been  very 
beneficial  in  teaching  the  natives  to  work  for 
wages,  and  will  give  employment  to  a  large 
population  for  at  least  a  hundred  years.  The 
new  gold  industry  is  capable  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion. Besides  the  rich  quartz-ledges  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  exploitation  of  which  has  only 
begun,  there  have  been  promising  discoveries 
in  Tongaland,  and  far  in  the  interior,  in  north- 
ern Bechuanaland,  near  the  Zambesi;  and  in 
other  regions  farther  north  there  are  areas 
where  alluvial  gold  has  long  been. known  to 
exist.  The  copper-mines  of  Namaqnaland, 
worked  by  an  English  company,  is  an  impor- 
tant industry.  Coal  exists  in  large  quantities 
in  the  colony,  but  the  mines  are  not  developed. 
The  agricultural  development  of  South  Africa 
has  not  yet  begun,  though  the  soil  in  many 
places  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  crops. 
The  Dutch  farmers,  who  have  held  nearly  all 
the  land  hitherto,  are  exclusively  pastoral 
They  raise  large  quantities  of  wool,' but,  owing 
to  careless  breeding  and  shepherding,  the  prao- 
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tioe  of  sbearing  twice  in  the  year,  and  that  of 
mixing  fleeces  of  different  qualities  and  colors 
in  the  same  bale,  the  prices  are  mach  lower 
than  are  obtained  by  Australian  wool-growers. 
The  Oape  wool  has  deteriorated  in  quality,  and 
the  production  per  acre  has  decreased,  because 
the  wars  and  the  newly-developed  industries 
have  diverted  the  attention  of  farmers  to  other 
occupations,  especially  the  profitable  carrying 
business.  The  land  is  capable  of  feeding  a  sheep 
to  the  acre,  instead  of  one  to  four  acres,  as  at 
present.  The  farmers  have  begun  to  fence 
thoir  lands,  and  some  of  them  to  irrigate  by 
means  of  wells  and  windmills.  Irrigation  is 
necessary  for  grain-crops.  Of  the  200,000 
square  miles  of  territory  in  the  colony,  not  over 
850  are  under  cultivation.  A  large  part  of  the 
farms  are  heavily  mortgaged  to  English  and 
German  money-lenders.  The  Dutch  farmers 
wiU,  therefore,  probably  be  compelled  to  de- 
vote themselves  more  to  agriculture,  or  make 
way  for  other  occupants.  Grapes  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  crops  at  present.  There  are 
16,000  acres  in  vineyards.  The  vine  flourishes 
exceedingly,  and  some  of  the  vine-growers  pro- 
duce excellent  wine  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
twenty  cents  a  gallon;  but  most  of  the  wine 
and  brandy  is  of  such  poor  condition  that  there 
is  no  demand  for  them  abroad,  and  only  at  the 
Oape  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  tariff. 

Ballrotdsaiid  Tek^pphs.— In  September,  1885, 
the  Government  riulroads  had  a  total  length  of 
1,528  miles;  their  capital  cost  was  £13,229,- 
218 ;  their  gross  earnings  in  1884  were  £964,- 
908 ;  their  net  earnings,  £827,462. 

The  telegraph  lines  at  the  close  of  1884  had 
a  total  length  of  4,219  miles.  The  number  of 
messages  in  1884  was  740,791. 

FtntDDOSt— The  revenue  receipts  in  1884-'85 
amounted  to  £3,821,958.  The  estimated  ex- 
penditure was  £8,502,601.  Owing  to  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  revenue,  during  a  period  of  de- 
pression, the  Government  has  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  retrenchments  in  the  expenditures. 
A  bill  abolishing  excise  duties,  passed  in  June, 
reduces  the  revenue  by  £100,000.  The  colony 
had  a  debt,  in  1885,  of  £20,804,000. 

Md-FMds. — The  gold-mining  industry  in 
South  Africa  has  sprung  up  within  two  years, 
having  received  its  first  impetus  from  the  dis- 
covery of  rich  fields  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal 
and  the  adjoining  native  territories.  In  the 
early  fall  new  discoveries  in  the  De  Kaap  and 
Witwaterrsr  and  districts  attracted  streams  of 
diggers  from  all  parts  of  South  Africa.  The 
population  of  Barberton  quickly  doubled. 
There  was  a  total  capital  invested  by  mining 
companies  in  South  Africa  of  about  $10,000,- 
000,  while  the  shares  were  worth  double  that 
amount  in  the  market.  Some  of  the  com- 
panies engaged  in  quartz-mining  possessed  the 
necessary  machinery,  and  were  making  large 
profits,  while  many  others  had  not  begun  to 
develop  their  properties.  The  Sheba  Reef 
Company*,  which  has  obtained  7  ounces,  6  pen- 
nyweights, 9  grains  from  every  ton  of  quartz, 


after  the  first  six  months'  operations  reported 
a  gross  profit  of  £20,031,  with  £8,176  of  total 
expenses,  giving  a  net  profit  exceeding  the  paid- 
up  capital  of  £16,000.  In  this  mine  the  au- 
riferous rock  is  simply  quarried.  The  Wit- 
watersrand  field  lies  between  Pretoria  and 
Heidelberg,  in  the  Transvaal.  Many  mining 
claims  in  this  district  have  been  secored  by 
Eimberley  capitalists.  On  one  farm  four  con- 
secutive conglomerate  gold-bearing  reefs  of  an 
average  thickness  of  28  feet,  and  3i  miles  in 
length,  have  been  discovered  100  feet  below 
the  surface.  Many  other  reefs  have  been 
found  in  the  neighborhood.  The  yield  here  is 
about  1  ounce  per  ton,  paying  between  four  and 
five  times  the  cost  of  extraction.  The  aurifer- 
ous formation  in  the  Transvaal  runs  entirely 
across  the  country,  almost  along  the  parallel  of 
26°  south,  from  tiie  Limbobo  mountains  in  the 
east  to  the  border  of  British  Bechuanaland  in 
the  west.  A  valuable  reef  has  been  found  on 
the  Malmani  river,  14  miles  from  Mafeking. 
Gold-bearing  quartz- veins  exist  in  the  Knysna, 
within  the  Oape  Colony,  but  it  has  not  been 
determined  whether  they  are  rich  enough  to 
pay  for  working.  Experiments  with  quartz 
found  in  the  Zulu  Reserve  did  not  prove  al- 
together satisfactory. 

Bechnanakuid. — The  protectorate  of  Bechua- 
naland was  proclaimed  on  Jan.  27,  1885.  The 
area,  including  the  new  district  of  Stellaland, 
is  about  180,000  square  miles,  the  population 
478,000.  The  Imperial  Government  proposed 
to  hand  over  the  administration  to  the  Cape 
Government,  but  the  latter,  in  July,  1885,  in- 
sisted that  the  cost  of  the  mounted  police 
should  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Government^ 
which,  therefore,  undertook  the  administration. 
A  constabulary  of  600  men  was  organized. 
The  cost  of  the  annexation  was  about  £1,- 
000,000.  For  the  first  year's  civil  administra- 
tion the  British  Parliament  voted  £75,000,  be- 
sides the  sura  required  for  the  subsequently 
annexed  district  of  Stellaland,  which  was  first 
organized  as  a  republic,  and  then  taken  into 
the  British  protectorate,  on  the  condition  that 
land-titles  acquired  from  the  natives  should  be 
respected.  A  land  commission  was  appointed 
on  Oct  1,  1885,  with  S.  G.  A.  Shippard,  who 
was  also  appointed  political  administrator,  as 
chief  commissioner.  The  Government  prohib- 
ited sales  of  liquor  to  the  natives ;  yet  they  ob- 
tained it  surreptitiously  from  the  traders  at 
Yryburg,  in  Stellaland,  in  such  quantities  that 
drunkenness  began  to  prevail  among  the  chiefs 
and  people,  except  in  the  territories  of  the 
Chief  Montsioa,  who  was  able  to  control  bis 
subjects.  While  the  land  courts  were  sitting, 
in  January,  1886,  Mr.  Shippard  issued  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  that  meetings  held  to  influ- 
ence their  decision  would  be  punished  as  con- 
tempt of  court.  The  inhabitants  of  Rooi  Grond 
were  incensed  at  the  decisions  of  the  land  coart, 
which  denied  their  claims  to  farms  in  Moah- 
ette's  territory. 

VplngUnla. — ^A  new  republic,  called  XJping^o- 
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nla,  was  established  abont  the  Ist  of  January 
in  Ovamboland,  north  of  Damaraland.  The 
right  to  the  territory  was  purchased  from  the 
natiTe  tribes,  and  land  was  offered  to  European 
settlers  free  of  charge.  The  district,  800  miles 
long  and  120  miles  broad,  is  situated  200  miles 
from  Walfisch  Bay.  Many  Boers  and  English- 
men moved  in  and  began  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  which  is  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wool, 
grain,  and  wine.  The  settlers,  who  took  pos- 
session in  order  to  forestall  German  occupa- 
tion, requested  to  be  taken  under  the  rule  of 
the  Cape  Government. 

Piaislwi  —The  Xesibe  country,  a  jpart  of 
the  tribal  territory  of  the  Pondos,  was,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  without 
the  consent  of  the  Pondos.  The  port  of  St. 
John's  river  was  also  annexed.  The  Xesibes, 
feeling  secure  under  colonial  protection,  began 
to  mi^e  raids  into  Pondoland.  The  Pondos, 
who  have  always  lived  heretofore  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  British,  had  done  all  that  they 
oonld  to  secure  peace,  sending  a  deputation,  in 

1885,  to  the  High  Commissioner.  The  British 
authorities  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  Pon- 
dos a  trade  and  military  route  through  their 
territory,  and  opened  negotiations  in  January, 

1886,  with  the  paramount  chief,  Umquikela. 
They  obtained  a  cession  from  one  of  the  chiefs, 
bnt  Umquikela  refused  to  recognize  its  validity, 
and  rejected  an  offer  to  buy  &e  riffht  of  way 
tiirongh  his  dominions.  But  as  the  party  in 
power  at  the  Cape  was  desirous  of  annexation, 
nothing  was  done  to  prevent  the  troubles, 
which  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  Xesibe- 
land,  after  an  incursion  of  Pondos  in  retaliation 
for  cattle-thefts. 

ZihdiBd. — When  Cetewayo,  who,  after  the 
Zulu  war,  had  been  at  first  imprisoned  at  Cape 
Town,  and  then  brought  to  London,  where  he 
became  a  popular  character,  was  restored  to 
his  kingdom,  the  fertile  region  next  to  Natal 
was  reserved  for  discontented  Zulus,  who  pre- 
ferred to  live  under  British  administration  to 
coming  nnder  the  rule  of  their  old  monarch. 
The  northeast  comer  of  Zululand  was  ruled 
by  Usibepu,  a  powerful  chiet  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  Cetewayo,  and  was  therefore  left 
independent  in  the  arrangement  for  Cetewayo's 
return.  In  a  short  time  Usibepu  and  the  dis- 
possessed  chiefs  drove  out  Cetewayo,  who  died 
a  fiigitive  in  the  Reserve,  poisoned  by  his  ene- 
mies, as  has  been  since  ascertained.  Usibepu 
then  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
whole  country,  and  to  resist  him  the  Usutus 
called  the  Boers  to  their  aid.  In  return  for 
helping  tiie  Usutus  overthrow  Usibepu,  the  Boer 
volunteers  from  the  Transvaal  obtained  from 
Cetewayo's  son,  Dinizulu,  "^ho  was  crowned 
King  of  the  Zulu  nation,  a  grant  of  2,600,000 
acres  of  land.  They  founded  the  Republic  of 
Western  Zululand  in  October,  1885,  and  laid 
daim  to  St.  Lucia  Bay,  where  they  proceeded 
to  settle;  but  this  latter  action  provoked  the 
interference  of  the  British  authorities.  By  Jan- 
uary, 1886,  the  Boers  in  Zululand  had  appor- 


tioned out  800  farms  of  8,600  acres  each,  situate 
partly  in  Western  Zululand  and  partly  in  the 
district  along  the  coast  skirting  St.  Lucia  Bay, 
over  which  the  new  republic  had  proclaimed 
sovereign  rights.  The  quantity  of  land  ceded 
by  Dinizulu  to  the  Boers  was  nearly  five  sixths 
of  Zuhdand  outside  of  the  British  Reserve, 
and,  according  to  English  computations,  left 
not  land  enough  to  support  one  third  of  the 
Zulus.  The  British  authorities  warned  Lucas 
Meyer,  the  President,  and  the  other  citizens  of 
the  Boer  Republic,  that  they  would  not  recog- 
nize the  survey  nor  the  occupation  of  the  lands 
as  conferring  a  valid  title,  or  as  affecting  the 
British  or  the  Zulu  rights  previously  existing ; 
also  that  they  would  not  permit  the  occupa- 
tion of  St.  Lucia  Bay,  or  of  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory to  the  north  and  west  of  the  bay.  In 
April,  1886,  Earl  Granville  offered  to  the  Boers 
a  settlement,  recognizing  their  rights  to  a  part 
of  the  land  then  occupied,  but  the  Boers  re- 
jected the  terms  offered.  In  the  mean  time 
they  began  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  sea-coast,  near  St.  Lucia  Bay,  which  port 
was  desired  by  the  Transvaal  people  as  a  ter- 
minus for  a  railroad.  The  British  Govern- 
ment had  sought  to  defeat  the  railroad  project 
by  proclaiming  a  protectorate  over  the  coast 
at  uiat  point.  The  Boers,  in  the  allotment  of 
farms,  respected  the  British  protectorate  by 
leaving  to  the  British  the  sandy  strip  of  shore- 
lands.  Some  of  the  natives  displaced  by  them 
were  driven  into  the  Reserve.  The  Natal 
colonists  who,  while  they  are  unable  to  utilize 
new  lands,  are  eager  to  annex  fertile  districts 
for  the  future  expansion  of  the  colony,  and 
because  they  can  draw  a  revenue  from  them 
by  imposing  a  hut-tax  on  the  native  occupants, 
proposed  by  a  vote  of  their  Legislative  Council 
to  nave  Zululand  annexed  to  Natal,  although 
they  have  repeatedly  refused  responsible  gov- 
ernment on  the  plea  that  they  can  not  assume 
the  risks  and  the  expense  of  managing  their 
present  native  population,  and  of  guarding 
their  frontier. 

The  portion  of  Zululand  that  the  British 
Government  offered  to  relinquish  to  the  Boers 
in  the  negotiations  of  March  and  April  com- 
prised the  territory  of  the  new  republic  that 
was  first  settled  before  its  extension  toward  the 
sea.  In  September  Sir  Arthur  Havelock, 
Governor  of  Natal,  reopened  negotiations,  on 
behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government,  with  the 
Boers  of  the  Zululand  Republic.  The  latter 
claimed  800  farms  under  title-deeds  already 
granted,  and  the  suzerainty  over  the  whole  of 
Zululand,  except  the  Reserve.  They  were 
willing  to  abandon  the  rights  of  suzerainty, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Zulus,  but  would 
not  agree  to  give  up  250  of  their  farms  also,  as 
the  Governor  demanded. 

An  agreement  was  signed,  by  Sir  Arthur 
Havelock  and  the  Boer  representatives,  on  Oct. 
22.  The  Republic  of  Western  Zululand  was 
recognized  by  the  British  Government.  The 
Boer  protectorate  over  the  country  was  abol- 
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ished,  and  a  British  protectorate  established 
over  the  entire  coast.  Eastern  Zalaland  was 
reserved  for  the  Zulas,  with  a  British  protect- 
orate, if  they  desired.  A  part  of  Central  Znla- 
laDd  is  included  in  the  district  assigned  to  the 
Znlns.  who  also  retain  Ulondi ;  bnt  the  most 
valaable  portions  go  to  the  Boers,  whose 
boundary  extends  to  within  40  miles  of  the 
sea.  The  roads  are  free,  and  missionaries  will 
be  at  liberty  to  go  everywhere.  In  return  for 
their  claims  Dear  the  sea-shore,  the  Boers  re- 
ceived the  valuable  district  of  Ungojana,  to  the 
north  of  their  republic,  in  which  there  were 
few  natives,  and  another  rich  district,  already 
fully  occnpied  by  the  Boers,  on  the  southeast. 
The  people  of  Natal  objected  to  the  settlement, 
and  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  colony,  in 
order  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Governor,  voted 
against  financial  and  other  Government  pro- 
posals, and  even  reduced  the  Govemor^s  salary. 
They  desired  the  annexation  to  Natal  of  the 
Reserve  and  Eastern  Zululand,  if  not  of  the 
new  republic,  and  insisted  on  a  free-trade  route 
through  Zululand. 

CHEMlSnftT.  Cliemleil  PUlosophy.— The  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  snbject  of  chem- 
ical philosophy  during  the  year  was  Prof.  Will- 
iam Crookes's  inaugural  address  as  President  of 
of  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion on  the  nature  and  possible  origin  of  the 
chemical  elements.  Gf  the  attempts,  he  said, 
hitherto  made  to  define  or  explain  an  element, 
none  satisfy  the  mind.  Such  definitions  as 
those  g^ven  in  the  text-books,  that  an  element 
is  a  body  which  has  not  been  decomposed,  or 
a  something  to  which  we  can  add,  but  from 
which  we  can  take  nothing  away,  are  donbly 
unsatisfactory.  They  are  provisional,  and  may 
cease  to-morrow  to  be  applicable  to  any  given 
case.  They  are  based  not  on  any  attribute  of 
the  thing  to  be  defined,  but  on  the  limitations 
of  human  power.  The  idea  that  the  elements 
are  capable  of  further  decomposition  is  not 
new  in  chemistry,  but  has  been  broached  by 
Faraday,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others.  Mr. 
Lockyer  has  shown  that  in  the  heavenly  bod> 
ies  of  the  highest  temperature,  a  number  of 
our  reputed  elements  are  dissociated,  or  have 
never  been  formed.  Prof.  Stokes  suggests  that 
a  certain  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  nebulsd 
may  indicate  some  form  of  matter  more  element- 
ary than  any  we  know.  It  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  the  idea  of  the  genesis  of  the  elements ; 
and  still  more  important  to  keep  in  view  the 
probability  that  there  exist  in  Nature  labora- 
tories where  atoms  are  formed,  and  laboratories 
where  atoms  cease  to  be.  Are  the  distinctive 
properties  of  our  elements  accidental  or  deter- 
minate? Why  might  there  not  as  well  have 
been  7  or  700,  or  7,000  absolutely  distinct  ele- 
ments as  the  70  (in  round  numbers)  which  we 
recognize  ?  If  the  peculiarities  of  the  elements 
were  accidental,  they  could  hardly  display 
the  mutual  relations  which  are  brought  out 
in  the  periodical  classification.  May  they  not 
have  been  evolved  from  some  few  antecedent 


forms  of  matter,  or  possibly  from  one  Buch, 
as  it  is  now  held  that  the  variations  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  have  been  developed  from 
fewer  and  earlier  forms  of  organic  life?  It 
must  be  admitted  that  we  have  no  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  transmutation  of  any  supposed 
element  into  another,  or  of  its  resolution  into 
anything  simpler.  But  there  is  indirect  evi- 
dence bearing  on  the  point.  Herschel  and  Clerk- 
Maxwell  have  concluded  that  atoms  bear  the 
impress  of  manufactured  articles.  Prout^s  hy- 
pothesis that  the  atomic  weights  of  the  other 
elements  are  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen,  has 
not  been  borne  out  by  the  more  accurate  de- 
terminations of  them,  but  coincidences  whidi 
should  not  be  disregarded  are  presented  in 
those  determinations.  The  discrepancies  may 
possibly  be  reconciled  if  we  supposed  the  nnit 
of  atomic  weight  to  be  possessed  not  by  hy- 
drogen, but  by  some  body  as  yet  not  found, 
whose  atomic  weight  is  less  than  that  of  hydro- 
gen. Such  a  body  may  be  the  hypothetieal 
element  helium,  whose  lines  are  revealed  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  sun. 

Gther  evidence  on  this  point  is  furnished  by 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  occurrence  of  the 
elements  in  the  earth's  crust.  Many  of  them 
are  found  in  groups  of  associated  members  hav- 
ing peculiarities  that  indicate  common  afiSni- 
ties{  as  in  the  case  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  the 
two  groups  of  platinum  metals ;  and  the  so- 
called  "  rare  earths  "  which  occur  in  gadolin- 
ite,  samarskite,  etc.  Some  of  the  pecnliar 
features  of  the  rare  earths,  yttria,  samaria, 
holmia,  erbia,  etc.,  seem  to  point  to  their  for- 
mation generally  from  some  common  material 
placed  in  each  case  in  conditions  nearly  iden- 
tical The  compound  radicals,  with  their  anal- 
ogy with  accepted  elements,  also  throw  light 
on  this  view. 

Dr.  £.  J.  Mills  has  suggested  that  our  present 
elements  are  the  results  of  successive  polymeri- 
zations which  have  taken  place  in  the  process 
of  the  cooling  of  matter  from  its  pristine  in- 
tensely heated  condition.  Measuring  the  natu- 
ral increase  in  density  of  chemical  substances 
in  cooling  as  a  function  of  time  or  of  temper- 
ature, we  may  sometimes  observe  that  there 
are  critical  points  corresponding  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  and  well-defined  substances,  as 
when  phosphorus  is  converted  into  the  red 
variety.  We  might  then  account  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  elements,  by  conceiving  the  original 
existence  of  matter  in  an  ultra-gaseous  state 
that  may  be  called  protyU,  at  a  temperature 
inconceivably  hotter  than  any  now  known, 
and  even  above  the  dissociation-point  of  atoms. 
In  course  of  time  the  temperature  of  protyle 
is  reduced  to  a  point  at  which  granulation 
takes  place ;  matter,  as  we  know  it  comes  into 
existence,  and  atoms  are  formed  with  their 
potentialities  of  energy,  including  that  of  atomic 
weight  Acting  on  the  neighboring  protyle, 
they  accelerate  the  formation  of  other  atoms. 
We  need  not  suppose  that  aU  the  elements 
were  simultaneously   created;   but  that   tho 
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easiest  formed  one^  the  one  most  nearly  allied 
to  protyle  in  eimplicitj,  came  into  being  first 
This  would  be  bjdrogen,  or  helinm,  or  tbe  ele- 
ment having  the  simplest  stracture  and  the 
lowest  atomic  weight.  Between  this  and  the 
formation  of  the  next  element  in  order  of  sim- 

Slidty  woald  be  a  considerable  gap  in  time, 
QiiDg  which  its  atomic  weight,  aflEinities,  and 
chemical  position  would  be  in  coarse  of  deter- 
mination. The  longer  the  period  occupied  bj 
the  condensing  of  tbe  protyle  into  new  atoms, 
the  more  sharply  defined  would  be  the  result- 
iog  elements ;  and,  with  more  irregularity  in 
the  cooling,  we  should  have  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  state  of  the  elemental  family  as  we  now 
know  it. 

Prof.  Thomas  Camelly,  in  a  paper  on  the 
physical  properties  of  the  normal  halogen  and 
a&yl  compounds  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicals, 
points  out  numerous  relationships,  which,  with 
one  exception,  are  similar  to  those  which  he 
has  shown  to  exist  between  the  normal  halogen 
or  the  alkyl  compounds  of  the  elements.  It 
appears  that  the  physical  properties  of  the 
following  four  classes  of  compounds  obey  the 
same  rales:  1.  The  halogen  compounds  of  the 
dements— that  is,  of  elements  with  elements ; 
2.  The  alkyl  compounds  of  the  elements ;  3. 
The  halogen  compounds  of  the  hydrocarbon 
radicals;  4.  The  alkyl  compounds  of  the  hydro- 
carbon radicals — that  is,  of  hydrocarbon  radi- 
cals with  hydrocarbon  radicals.  A  careful 
consideration  of  these  points  leads  almost  irre- 
nstibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  elements  are 
analogous  to  the  hydrocarbon  radicals  in  form 
and  fnnctiou ;  and  this,  if  true,  will  lead  us  to 
inrer  that  the  elements  are  not  elements  in  the 
itrict  sense  of  the  term,  but  are  built  up  of 
(at  least)  two  primary  elements,  A  (  =  carbon 
at  wt  12),  and  B  (=  ether  at.  wt.  —2),  which 
by  their  combination  produce  a  series  of  com- 
poonds  (viz.,  our  present  elements),  which  are 
analogous  to  the  hydrocarbon  radicals.  If  this 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  elements 
be  true,  the  periodic  law  would  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  we  should  therefore  be 
able  to  represent  the  elements  by  some  soch 
general  formula  as  A.  B«.  -|-  {2  —  x\  analo- 
goos  to  that  for  the  hydrocarbon  radicals,  C. 
H«.  +  (2  — a;),  in  which  n  =  the  series  and  9 
the  group  to  which  the  element  or  hydrocar- 
bon radical  belongs. 

Pro!  Ramsey,  in  a  recent  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, has  affirmed  the  non-existence  of  nitrogen 
trioxide.  After  pointing  out  the  inconclusive 
dbaracter  of  Lunge's  argument  in  support  ot 
the  existence  of  this  substance  in  gaseous  form, 
inasmuch  as  the  use  of  any  reagent  may  either 
decompose  the  gas  or  react  with  the  products 
of  its  dissociation — ^viz.,  N  and  NaN*  (Na)  as 
though  they  consisted  of  NsOa  itself— the  au- 
thor showed  the  only  criterion  of  the  existence 
of  the  gas  to  be  its  vapor-density.  The  results 
of  experiments  made  to  determine  this  point 
were  regarded  by  him  as  deciding  the  question 
against  the  existenceof  gaseous  nitrous  trioxide. 


Ghenlcal  Physics*— Tlie  tabulated  results  of 
Baoult's  experiments  on  the  action  of  dissolved 
substances  in  lowering  the  freezing-point  of 
solutions  show  that  different  salts  of  the  same 
group— i.  e.,  containing  the  same  number  of 
metai  atoms  in  the  molecule— show  nearly  tlie 
same  molecular  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point.  The  value  of  the  molecular  depression 
produced  by  any  salt  is  obtained  by  multiply- 
mg  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  a  solu- 
tion containing  one  gramme  in  lOOcc.  of  water 
by  the  molecular  weight.  The  salts  experi- 
mented upon  are  classified  into  two  series: 
1,  according  to  the  value  of  the  metallic  con- 
stituents, and  2,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  negative  or  metalloid  substance.  The  first 
group  of  the  first  series,  consistiug  of  salts 
containing  only  one  atom  of  the  monad  metal, 
gives  values  for  the  molecular  depression  vary- 
ing from  27  to  36.  The  second  group,  the 
salts  of  which  contain  two  atoms  of  monad 
metal,  gives  the  value  40.  In  the  third  group, 
in  which  three  monad-metal  atoms  are  com- 
bined in  the  molecule,  the  value  is  48 ;  in  the 
fourth  it  is  47,  and  in  the  fifth  48.  The  second 
series  contains  the  salts  of  the  dyad  metals, 
and  the  molecular  depression  does  not  exceed 
58,  the  values  being  from  41  to  48  for  the  salts 
of  monobasic  and  18  to  22  for  those  of  diabo- 
sic  acids.  Oomparing  the  two  series,  it  ap- 
pears that,  whenever  in  a  molecule  of  a  salt 
dissolved  in  lOOcc.  of  water  one  atom  of  al- 
kali-earth or  earth-dyad  metal  is  replaced  by 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  monad  metal,  the 
lowering  of  the  freezing-point  increases  by  a 
nearly  constant  quantity,  viz.,  about  21.  Re- 
ferring the  matter  to  equivalents,  the  author 
states  his  results :  If,  in  the  solution  of  an  al- 
kali-salt containing  an  equivalent  of  the  salt  in 
lOOca  of  water,  the  monad  metal  be  replaced 
by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  dyad  or  polyad 
metal,  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  is 
diminished  by  a  quantity  sensibly  constant 
and  equal  to  10*5.  With  regard  to  acids,  the 
law  is  that  if  in  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  a 
strong  monobasic  acid  containing  one  equiva- 
lent of  tlie  acid  in  lOOcc.  of  water  the  mono- 
basic acid  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  a  strong  dibasic  acid,  a  diminution  of 
the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  is  ob- 
served, which  is  nearly  constant,  and  ap- 
proaches 14.  From  these  data  the  author  cal- 
culates the  depression  due  to  the  separate  radi- 
cals. 

Experiments  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Tilden  on  the 
phenomena  of  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  at 
different  temperatures  establish  the  fact  that 
the  thermal  change  in  dissolving  the  anhydrous 
salt  in  water  at  temperatures  above  83°  C.  is 
still  positive,  although  a  diminishing  quantity, 
and  hence  that  the  act  of  solution  is  still  at- 
tended, at  these  temperatures,  by  chemical 
combination  between  the  salt  and  the  water. 

W.  Spring,  in  the  course  of  experiments  in 
applying  pressure,  rising  in  some  cases  to  10,000 
atmospheres,  obtained  from   filings  of  those 
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respeotdve  metals,  blocks  of  lead,  bismath,  tin, 
line,  aluminiam,  oopper,  antimooj,  and  plati- 
nam,  that  seemed  to  have  all  the  properties 
of  homogeneous  metals.  Lead,  tinder  a  press- 
ure of  6,000  atmospheres,  no  longer  resisted 
the  piston  of  the  apparatns,  bat  behaved  *as  a 
liquid  would  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  and,  when  the  apparatns  was  opened, 
thin  coatings  of  the  metal  were  found  every- 
where, having  the  appearance  of  those  obtained 
by  plating.  Prismatic  or  amorphous  sulphur 
was  converted  into  an  opaque  block  of  rhom- 
bic sulphur,  harder  than  that  obtained  by  fu- 
sion. Amorphous  phosphorus  gave  evidence 
of  transformation  into  the  crystalline  variety. 
Precipitated  zinc  sulphide  gave  a  very  hard, 
compact  mass  with  a  gray,  metallic- lustered 
outside,  and  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  trans- 
parent crystal  fragments  within.  The  sul- 
phides of  lead  and  arsenic  were  obtained  with 
the  properties  of  the  natural  minerals  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  Copper  filings  and 
coarsely  pulverized  sulphur  combined  chemi- 
cally into  a  black,  crystalline  mass.  A  coarse 
mixture  of  mercuric  chloride  and  copper  filings 
became  cuprous  chloride  and  mercuiy;  and 
dry  potassium  iodide  and  dry  mercuric  chlo- 
ride formed  a  red  block  of  iodide  of  mercury 
and  potassium  chloride.  Usually  the  product 
obtained  had  a  smaller  volume  and  a  greater 
specific  gravity  than  those  of  the  substances 
tLsed.  These  observations  have  been  called  in 
question  by  Friedel  and  Jannetaz,  of  the  French 
Chemical  Society,  who  have  subjected  various 
bodies  to  similar  pressures  without  getting  com- 
plete union.  Jannetaz  obtained  solid  blocKs,  ap- 
parently homogeneous,  of  several  metals ;  but 
they  all  proved  to  be  only  schistose  in  struct- 
urcj  or  to  allow  heat  to  be  propagated  through 
their  masses  less  easily  in  the  direction  of  the 
pressure  than  perpendicularly  to  it;  and  they 
assert  that  not  a  homogeneous  but  only  a 
schistose  structure  was  produced  in  Spring's 
experiments. 

M.  WroblewsM  has  experimented  with  liq- 
uefied oxygen  as  a  refngerating  agent,  and 
finds  some  difiiculties  in  using  it.  Among  them 
is  the  fact  that,  when  liquefied  in  large  quan- 
tity and  suddenly  allowed  to  evaporate  by 
release,  it  does  not  solidify  like  carbonic  acid, 
but  leaves  a  crystalline  residue  on  the  bottom 
of  the  apparatus  and  on  the  object  plunged 
in  it  to  be  cooled.  Another  diffculty  con- 
sists in  the  necessity  of  using  the  liquefied 
oxygen  in  closed  vessels  of  very  great  strength. 
The  apparatus  being  partly  construct>6d  of 
glass,  much  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the 
constant  danger  of  serious  explosions.  For 
this  reason  masks  are  now  worn  in  the  ex- 
periments. The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  very 
short  duration  of  the  ebullition,  and  the  too 
short  time  of  the  refrigeration.  The  tempera- 
ture produced  by  the  sudden  release  from 
pressure  of  liquefied  oxygen  is  approximately 
measured  at  —186**  0, 

The  same  investigator,  having  compressed 


hydrogen  to  100  atmospheres  in  a  vertical  tube 
and  cooled  it  by  successive  ebuUitions  of  oxj- 
gen,  noticed,  when  the  gas  expanded  after  a 
sudden  release  from  pressure,  an  ebullition 
analogous  to  that  observed  by  M.  CaiUetet  in 
oxygen,  taking  place  a  short  distance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  but  less  distinct  ^an  the 
ebullition  of  oxygen,  because  of  the  feeble 
density  of  liquid  hydrogen.  M.  Cailletet  said 
he  had  compressed  hydrogen  at  800  atmos- 
pheres. On  expansion  a  Uiin  fog  was  viable 
throughout  the  entire  tube,  showing  liquefac- 
tion of  hydrogen. 

Prof.  Dewar  has  solidified  oxygen  by  allow- 
ing liquid  oxygen  to  expand  in  a  partial  vacu- 
um, wben  an  absorption  of  heat  takes  place 
which  produces  the  result  sought.  In  its  solid 
condition  oxygen  looks  like  snow,  and  has  a 
temperature  of  200""  0.  (360''  F.)  below  the 
freezing-point  of  water. 

Prof.  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Chemical  Society,  after  relating  the 
residte  of  experimental  tests  on  the  electro- 
motive force  of  copper  and  various  alloys  in 
acids,  referred  to  the  action  of  metals  on  acids 
generally.  He  pointed  out  that  it  is  probably 
impossible  for  the  chemist  to  pronounce  defi- 
nitely in  favor  either  of  the  modern  view  that 
the  metal  directly  displaces  the  hydrogen  of 
the  acid,  or  of  the  older  view  that  the  metal 
displaces  the  hydrogen  from  water — the  result- 
ing oxide  and  the  acid  then  interacting  to  form 
a  salt ;  the  decision  of  this  question  moat  &p* 
parently  depend  upon  the  determination  of  the 
nature  of  tne  phenomena  during  electrolysis 
of  an  acid  solution.  If  the  acid  alone  be  the 
electrolyte,  then  doubtless  the  modern  view  is 
the  correct  one;  but  if  both  acid  and  water 
are  electrolyzed,  and  in  proportions  which 
vary  according  to  the  conditions,  then  both  the 
old  and  the  new  view  of  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion between  a  metal  and  the  solution  of  an 
acid  are  correct,  and  the  two  kinds  of  change 
go  on  side  by  side. 

When  finely  divided  iron  is  placed  in  a  mag- 
netic field  of  considerable  intensity  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  an  acid,  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Nichols  has  observed  that  the  chemical  reaction 
differs  in  several  respects  from  that  which  oc- 
curs under  ordinary  circumstances.  He  believeB 
that  the  cause  of  the  difference  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  solution  of  iron  in  the  mag- 
netic field  is,  in  a  sense,  equivalent  to  its  with- 
drawal by  mechanical  means  to  an  infinite  dis- 
tance. Or  the  number  of  units  of  h eat  prodnced 
by  the  chemical  reaction  should  differ,  within 
and  without  the  field,  by  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  work  necessary  to  withdraw  the  iron  to 
a  position  of  zero  potential.  Mr.  KicholB^s  ex- 
periments upon  this  point  having  brought  oat 
other  and  unlooked-for  modifications  of  the  re- 
actions, he  has  continued  them  with  conditions 
varied  as  to  initial  temperature,  the  natnre  and 
strength  of  the  acid  used,  and  the  relative 
amounts  of  iron  and  acid.  The  reaction,  when 
iron  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia^  varies  greatly 
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with  the  strength  and  temperature  of  the  acid. 
At  low  temperatares  and  in  weak  acid,  hydro- 
gen is  given  off,  and  the  solution  at  the  end  is 
greenish,  containing  ferrous  chloride;  at  higher 
temperatures  it  is  more  violent,  with  the  evo- 
lution of  red  nitrous  fumes  and  a  yellowish 
resultant  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  The  crit- 
ical temperature  between  these  two  kinds  of 
reaction  is  at  about  40°  0.  Performing  the 
experiment  in  the  magnetic  field,  the  first  re- 
action, under  conditions  which  would  other- 
wise have  insured  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
only,  was  marked  by  an  almost  immediate  and 
yiolent  ontburst  of  red  fumes,  accon^panied  by 
a  correspondingly  greater  rise  of  temperature ; 
and  when  the  reaction  was  begun  with  the 
field  in  a  neutral  condition  as  to  magnetism, 
the  mere  actuation  of  the  magnet,  at  any  time 
before  the  last  particle  of  iron  was  dissolved, 
was  sufficient  to  modify  it  by  causing  the  gen- 
eration of  the  nitrous  fumes  and  a  more  rapid 
rise  of  temperature.  With  nitric  acid  a  per- 
fectly passive  mixture  could  be  brought  in- 
stantly into  violent,  alniost  explosive,  efferves- 
cence, with  the  evolution  of  the  red  fumes,  by 
establishing  a  magnetic  connection.  With  hy- 
drochloric acid  the  rise  of  temperature  was 
much  smaller  than  in  the  determinations  with 
aqua  regia  and  nitric  acid ;  and  the  speed  of 
the  reaction  differed  but  little  from  that  oc- 
corring  under  ordinary  circumstances,  while  its 
character  in  the  two  cases  was  almost  identical. 
New  SsMuecs. — Oyclamose  is  the  name  given 
to  a  new  sugar,  which  is  found  in  the  tubercles 
of  Cyclamen  Buropauirij  and  the  composition 
of  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula  OiaHatOn. 
The  most  striking  feature  about  it  is  its  rota- 
tory power  (—  15-15),  which  is  left-handed ; 
while  all  the  other  sugars  in  the  group  CiaHss- 
On  are  right-handed,  or  inactive.  The  activi- 
ty of  cyclamose  is  not  affected  by  temperature, 
bat  it  decreases  under  the  influence  of  basic- 
lead  acetate.  Like  lactose,  it  reduces  Fehling's 
solution. 

In  October,  1878,  M.  Delafontaine  an- 
nounced, on  the  evidence  of  an  absorption- 
band  included  in  the  spectrum  of  the  former 
erbia,  a  new  earth,  philippia.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1880  he  declared  the  hohnium  of  MM. 
Loret  and  Cldve  identical  with  his  philippium; 
bnt  later  in  the  same  year,  finding  that  the 
hitter  body  gave  no  visible  absorption-spec- 
trum, and  that  the  bands  which  he  had  at  first 
ascribed  to  it  really  belonged  to  holmium,  he 
renounced  this  conclusion.  M.  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
baudran  has,  however,  since  obtained  earths 
exhibiting  distinctly  characteristic  spectrum- 
Imes,  from  which  he  has  concluded  that  the 
oxide  hitherto  called  holmia  is  not  homogene- 
ous, but  contains  at  least  two  radicals.  For 
one  of  these  radicals  he  proposes  to  retain  the 
name  holmium,  while  he  calls  the  other  one 
dysprosiam — ^symbol,  Dy — ^from  the  Greek  dvir- 
wpootrof,  difficult  to  approach. 

Prof.  A.  Weisbach  has  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  mineral  argyrodite,  in  which 


the  new  element  germanium  has  been  discov- 
ered. It  crystaUizes  in  the  monoclinic  system, 
with  small  crystals  often  united  in  rounded 
groups,  so  as  not  to  allow  of  exact  measure- 
ment. An  analysis  by  Winkler  gives  as  its 
composition,  S  17*18,  Ge  6-93,  Ag  74*72,  Fe 
0-66,  Zn  0-22  =  9966.  It  occurs  as  a  crust  on 
marcasite  and  siderite,  or  again  on  argentite. 
The  locality  is  the  HimmelfHrst  mine,  near 
Freiberg. 

Arminite  is  another  name  given  by  Weisbach 
to  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  copper  found  on  por- 
celain-jasper from  Planitz,  near  Zwickau,  where 
it  has  been  formed  in  the  course  of  the  burning 
of  a  bed  of  coal.  It  forms  a  green  coating, 
which  is  resolved  by  the  microscope  into  short 
needles  or  scales.  Analyses  give  results  from 
which  is  deduced  as  its  probable  formula  Cu4- 
OaS,Oii  +  6H,0. 

Whitman  Cross  and  L.  G.  Eakins  describe  a 
new  mineral  which  occurs  in  cavities  of  a  ve- 
sicular augite-andesite  that  is  found  in  the  con- 
glomerate of  the  Green  and  Table  mountains, 
Colorado.  The  conglomerate  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  worn  pebbles  and  bowlders  of  ande- 
sitic  rocks,  embracing  various  types.  Analysis 
determined  its  composition  to  be  that  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  RO,  AUOi,  lOSiOa  + 
5H9O,  K  representing  CA,  Ks,  and  Nos.  The 
substance  belongs  among  the  alumino-silicates, 
of  which  no  previously  described  hydrate  con- 
tains so  high  a  percentage  of  silica.  The  name 
ptilolite,  derived  from  flrtXoy,  dotim^  in  refer- 
ence to  the  light,  downy  nature  of  its  aggre- 
gates, is  proposed  for  this  mineral. 

Girdwood  and  Bemrose  have  determined  the 
existence  of  a  blue  coloring-matter  which  is 
developed  in  the  decay  of  the  wood  of  the  bal- 
sam pine  (Abies  halsainina),  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  color  produced  in  the 
reaction  of  pine- wood  with  phenol  and  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  Tiemann  and  Haarman  have 
shown  that  this  is  due  to  coniferin,  a  substance 
which  has  been  found  in  a  number  of  other 
conifer»,  and  which,  according  to  Kupel,  ex- 
ists in  all  of  them.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
beet-root  and  asparagus,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  general  as  a  product  of  plant-life  than  is 
usually  supposed.  Samuel  Rideal  has  found  a 
blue  coloring-matter,  well  developed  in  one 
specimen,  in  the  decaying  wood  of  the  birch, 
and  has  subjected  it  to  tests,  by  which  it  has 
been  shown  that  it  does  not  present  precisely 
the  same  characteristics  as  that  derived  from 
Canada  balsam.  On  carefully  testing  birch- 
wood  in  various  stages  of  growth  for  the  pres- 
ence of  coniferin,  no  traces  of  that  substance 
conld  be  found.  By  other  tests  the  birch-blue 
was  found  to  differ  very  considerably  from  the 
other  natural  blue  coloring-matters. 

Engel  has  produced,  by  the  action  of  heat 
on  the  double  carbonate  of  magnesium  and 
potassium,  a  magnesium  carbonate  having  ex- 
ceptional properties.  It  is  distinguished  chief- 
ly by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  transformed 
into  hydrate.    Mixed  with  water,  it  evolves 
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heat,  and  in  the  course  of  two  honrs  fonns  the 
hydrate  containing  five  molecules  of  water  if 
the  temperature  is  below  16®,  and  three  mole- 
cules if  above  16°.  It  even  attracts  moisture 
from  the  air.  Mixed  with  water  to  a  magma, 
it  solidifies  so  that  the  vessel  may  be  inverted 
without  its  falling.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in 
water  than  the  hydrated  carbonates,  the  solu- 
tion after  a  while  depositing  the  hydrate  in 
crystals,  and  the  alkalinity  of  the  liquid  dimin- 
ishing. The  hydrates  which  it  forms,  how- 
ever, lose  easily  their  carbon  dioxide  under  the 
influence  of  water  and  heat,  like  the  oi-dinary 
hydrates. 

Herr  F.  Redtenbacher,  of  Austria,  has  in- 
vented a  new  explosive,  which  is  called  ^^  mi- 
line."  It  is  a  brownish-black  powder,  insensi- 
ble to  percussion  and  friction,  and  ignitable 
only  by  a  spark  at  from  835°  to  840°  C.  It  is 
said  to  contain  the  elements  of  ordinary  pow- 
der, in  proportions  which  have  been  deter- 
mined after  about  twenty  years  of  research. 
It  can  be  employed  as  powder  is,  and  made  to 
produce  effects  comparable  with  those  of  dy- 
namite. 

A.  Eossel  has  found  a  new  base  in  the  pan- 
creatic gland,  which  he  obtained  by  the  same 
process  he  had  used  nreviously  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  guanin  and  hypoxanthin.  The  larger 
part  of  the  base  is  precipitated  by  ammonia 
along  with  guanin,  and  is  separated  from  the 
latter  by  means  of  its  chloride.  It  forms  crys- 
tals two  centimetres  long. 

Joly  has  obtained  a  boride  of  aluminium, 
BoAl,  in  ttie  hexagonal  golden  plates  known 
as  boron  diamonds,  by  reducing  boracio  acid 
with  aluminium  in  graphite  crucibles.  He  has 
also  obtained  Bo«A1  in  large  black  lamellar 
crystals ;  yellow  quadratic  crystals  with  brill- 
iant luster,  inclosing  carbon  and  aluminium ; 
and  one  or  more  compounds  of  boron  and  car- 
bon, which  have  not  yet  been  investigated. 

Signer  Rio  de  la  Loza  has  described  a  new 
alkaloid,  erythro-ceralloides,  recently  discov- 
ered in  the  seeds  of  Erythrina  coraUotdeSy  which 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  poisonous  prin- 
ciple so  far  obtained  from  a  leguminous  plant. 

Olemens  Winkler  has  discovered  in  the  min- 
eral or  silver  ore  argyrodite  (which  was  found 
by  Weisbach  in  one  of  the  Freiberg  mines  in 
1880)  a  new  metal,  analogous  to  antimony,  to 
which  the  name  of  ger^.anium  has  been  given. 
For  its  extraction,  argyrodite  is  smelted  with 
soda-ash  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  whereby  the 
sulphide  is  obtained ;  this  is  converted  into  the 
oxide  by  heating  with  strong  nitric  acid  or 
driving  off  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  oxide  is  re- 
duced by  heating  with  hydrogen.  As  thus 
obtained,  germanium  is  a  dark-gray  powder, 
which  melts  to  a  fluid  regulus  under  borax 
glass,  at  about  900°  G.  It  has  a  great  tendency 
to  regular  crystallization,  is  very  brittle,  easily 
pulverized,  has  a  distinct  conchoidal  fracture, 
and  exhibits  a  flue  metallic  luster.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  6-469.  It  is  not  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  readily  in  aqtta  regia.    With 


nitrates  and  chlorates  it  yields  a  deflagrating 
mixture.  The  atomic  weights  obtained  for  it 
by  totally  different  processes  are  72*82  and 
72 '28.  The  compounds  of  germanium  certain- 
ly known  are  two  oxides,  two  sulphides,  two 
chlorides,  and  one  iodide.  Many  ^rmanium 
compounds  are  distinguished  by  their  solubili- 
ty and  some  by  their  volatility. 

New  Ptmoms. — F.  Lux  has  founded  upon  the 
results  of  experiments  in  saponification  and 
gelatinization  a  method  for  the  qualitative  de- 
tection of  fatty  oils  in  mineral  oils.  For  the 
detection  of  large  quantities  of  fatty  oil,  10  per 
cent,  and  upward,  he  heats  a  portion  of  the 
sample  with  a  fragment  of  caustic  soda  to  a 
boil,  keeping  it  at  that  temperature  for  one  or 
two  minutes.  If  large  quantities  of  fatty  oil 
are  present,  they  are  recognized  by  the  pecul- 
iar odor,  and  certainly  by  the  coagulation  of 
the  liquid  which  ensues  on  slight  cooling.  For 
the  detection  of  smaller  quantities  of  fatty  oils, 
down  to  2  per  cent.,  we  take  two  beakers  of 
moderate  size,  one  of  which  can  be  inserted 
into  the  other  so  as  to  leave  a  slight  interval 
between  their  bottoms.  In  the  larger  one  is 
put  so  much  melted  paraffin  that,  when  the 
narrower  glass  is  inserted,  the  paraflSn  rises  a 
little  more  than  half  height  in  the  narrow  an- 
nular space  between  the  two.  Into  the  inner 
glass  is  then  poured  so  much  paraffin  that  the 
two  bodies  of  liquid  rise  approximately  to  the 
same  height.  In  this  medium  a  paraffin  bath  is 
obtained,  in  which,  an  overheating  of  the  liquids 
contained  in  the  test-tubes,  such  as  might  oc- 
cur in  a  single  beaker,  is  rendered  impossible, 
while  a  perlfect  observation  of  the  behavior  of 
the  oil  is  made  practicable.  The  thermometer 
should  be  kept  at  from  about  200°  to  210°,  Two 
test-tubes  each  receive  a  small  quantity  of  the 
oil  in  question.  To  one  are  added  a  few  parings 
of  sodium,  and  to  the  other  a  rod  of  caustic  soda, 
which  must  be  about  a  centimetre  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  oil.  The  two  test-tubes  are  then 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  bath,  and  exam- 
ined after  having  been  cooled.  If  the  mineral 
oil  in  question  contains  even  as  little  as  2  per 
cent,  of  fatty  oil,  it  will  congeal  on  cooling  in 
one  or  both  tubes,  to  a  more  or  less  cohesive 
Jelly. 

H.  B.  Cornwall  has  given  an  account  of  his 
experiments  with  three  of  the  commoner  meth- 
ods for  examining  butter-fats  by  the  quantita- 
tive determination  of  the  fatty  acids  obtainable 
by  decomposition  of  the  fat,  or  by  allied  opera- 
tions— Hehner's,  Reichert's,  and  Koettstorfer's, 
Hehner^s  process,  which  is  described  in  the 
"  Zeitschrift  f Qr  Analytische  Ohemie,"  1877, 
p.  145,  pure  and  simple,  was  held  incapable 
of  distinguishing  cocoanut-oil  in  mixtures,  if 
not  alone,  from  true  butter-fat  Koett^torfer's 
method,  "  Fresenius's  Zeitschrift,"  1879,  p.  199, 
which  depends  on  the  larger  amount  of  alkali 
required  to  saponify  butter-fat  in  comparison 
with  a  very  large  number  of  other  animal  and 
vegetable  fats,  has  been  shown  by  Moore  to  be 
unreliable  when  applied  to  mixtures  containing 
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eocoannt-oih  lUicbert's  method,  "  Fresecias's 
Zeitacbrift,^'  1879,  p.  08,  whiob  consists  in  de- 
terminmff  the  acidity  of  the  distillate  of  soluble 
fatty  acids  and  water,  obtained  nnder  constant 
eonditions,  commended  itself  as  the  only  one 
of  the  three  that  is  with  any  practical  degree 
of  accnraoy  capable  of  distinguishing  between 
cocoannt-oil,  in  mixtures  or  alone,  and  pure 
batter-fat. 

Dr.  J.  Traube  has  found  the  most  important 
methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  fusel-oil  in  brandies  to 
be  defective.  Such  are  the  two  colorimetrio 
methods,  and  Rdse^s  method,  which  is  based 
upon  the  increase  in  volume  of  alcohol  contain- 
ing fofloL  He  proposes  a  capillarimetrio  meth- 
od, by  which  so  minute  a  proportion  of  fusel 
as  ^  per  cent,  may  be  detected.  It  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  height  to  which  aqueous 
solutions  of  organic  bodies  of  one  and  the  same 
series  ascend  in  capillary  tubes  often  decreases 
with  the  increasing  molecular  weight  of  the 
disBolyed  body.  Hence,  a  very  small  per  cent- 
age  of  i\isel  in  brandies  might  be  expected  to 
betray  itself  by  a  reduction  of  the  capillary  as- 
cent. The  oapillarimetric  method  has  the  ad- 
vantages over  that  of  ROse,  that  it  admits  a 
more  speedy  execution  of  the  experiments,  and 
that  the  difference  in  the  composition  of  the 
fiuels  has  less  influence  in  it  than  in  that ;  and 
it  is  very  much  more  delicate. 

Mr.  William  Crookes's  method  of  chemical 
fractionation  as  specially  applied  to  the  "  rare 
earths"  erbia,  holmia,  thulia,  terbia,  yttria, 
and  ytterbia,  consists  in  fixing  upon  some 
chemical  reaction  in  which  there  is  the  most 
likelihood  of  a  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the 
elements  nnder  treatment,  and  performing  it 
in  an  iucomplete  manner,  so  that  only  a  cer- 
tain fraction  of  the  total  bases  present  is  sepa- 
rated ;  the  object  being  to  get  part  of  the  mate- 
rial in  the  insoluble  and  the  rest  in  the  soluble 
state.  The  operation  must  take  place  slowly. 
Let  ns  suppose  that  two  earths  are  present, 
nearly  identical  in  chemical  properties,  but 
differing  by  an  almost  imperceptible  variation 
in  basicity.  Add  to  the  very  dilute  solution 
dilate  ammonia  in  such  amount  that  it  can  only 
precipitate  half  the  bases  present.  On  filtering 
▼e  have  the  earths  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
▼e  can  easily  imagine  that  now  tnere  is  a 
slight  difference  in  the  basic  value  of  the  two 
portions  uf  earth ;  the  portion  in  solution  be- 
ing, by  an  almost  imperceptible  amount,  more 
basic  than  that  which  the  ammonia  has  pre- 
dpitated.  This  minute  difference  is  made  to 
iccamolate  by  a  systematic  process  until  it  be- 
comes perceptible  by  a  chemical  or  physical 
test.  When  the  balance  of  affinities  seems  to 
be  established,  and  the  earths  appear  in  the 
same  proportion  in  the  precipitate  and  the 
solution,  they  are  thrown  down  by  ammonia, 
and  the  precipitated  earths  are  worked  up  by 
some  other  process  so  as  to  alter  the  ratio  be- 
tween them,  when  the  previous  operation  can 
be  agidn  employed. 


M.  H.  Moissan  has  effected  a  probable  isola- 
tion of  fluorine,  by  passing  a  strong  Bunsen 
pile-current  through  hydrofluoric  acid  which 
nas  been  cooled  to  a  state  of  tranquil  ebulli- 
tion at  —  23^.  The  addition  of  a  little  water  or 
flnorhydrate  of  fluoride  of  potassium  is  essen- 
tial to  secure  conductivity.  Decomposition 
proceeds  continuously,  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole,  and  at 
the  positive  pole  of  a  colorless  gas  in  which 
crystallized  silicon  bums  in  the  cold  with  great 
brilliancy,  becoming  fluoride  of  silicon.  De- 
ville^s  adamantine  boron  burns  in  the  same 
manner,  but  with  more  difficulty,  becoming 
fluoride  of  boron.  Arsenic  and  antimony  com- 
bine with  this  gaseous  body  causing  incandes- 
cence. Sulphur  takes  fire  in  it,  and  iodine 
combines  with  a  pale  flame,  losing  its  color. 
It  decomposes  cold  water,  producing  ozone 
and  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  metals  are  at- 
tacked with  much  less  energy.  Organic  bod- 
ies are  violently  attacked.  From  these  actions 
and  other  test-experiments,  the  author  is  satis- 
fied that  the  gas  described  is  either  fiuorine  or 
a  perfluoride  of  hydrogen. 

A  process  has  been  devised  at  Buxton,  Eng- 
land, for  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  town 
by  precipitating  it  by  means  of  a  mineral 
water  derived  from  the  lower  coal  forma- 
tions of  the  vicinity.  This  water  contains  1*2 
grains  of  iron  per  gallon  in  the  state  of  ferrous 
carbonate,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid. 
On  exposure  to  the  air  the  carbonic  acid  es- 
capes, and  the  iron,  taking  up  more  oxygen, 
subsiaes  in  the  state  of  ferric  hydroxide  in 
combination  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  or- 
ganic impurities  suspended  and  dissolved.  The 
results  were  very  satisfactory.  They  showed  a 
large  reduction  in  the  free  and  albuminoid  am- 
monias ;  and  they  supply  additional  proof  that 
mineral  salts  are  fully  capable  of  precipitating 
dissolved  organic  impurities. 

Prof.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  has  been  engaged  in 
experiments  on  optical  methods  for  determin- 
ing milk-sugar,  particularly  with  reference  to 
finding  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  milk- 
sugar  for  the  polarisoope,  and  to  making  a  com- 
parison of  the  numbers  obtained  by  this  instru- 
ment with  those  given  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  extraction.  The  reagents  found  to  con- 
tribute to  the  best  results  were  basic  plumbic 
ascetate,  sp.  gr.  1*97,  in  the  proportion  of  Ice, 
to  50  or  60cc.  of  milk ;  acid  mercuric  nitrate, 
Ice. ;  and  mercuric  iodide  with  acetic  acid. 

In  Steffen's  patented  process  for  extracting 
sugar  from  molasses,  sirups,  and  the  juices  of 
plants,  enough  lime  is  mixed  with  an  aqueous 
saccharine  solution  to  form  a  lime-saturated 
saccharine  solution  from  which  a  calcareous 
saccharate  is  precipitated.  The  percentage 
of  lime  in  the  finished  and  perfect  saccharate 
is  then  reduced  by  mixing  the  hard,  purified 
saccharate  with  a  saccharine  liquid,  whereat 
the  precipitated  hydrate  of  lime  is  separated 
by  filtering. 

Edward  Hart,  of  Lafayette  OoUege,  uses,  in 
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standardizing  pennanganatea,  a  valve  made  hj 
filing  or  blowing  a  hole  in  a  glass  tube  open  at 
the  lower  and  closed  at  the  upper  end.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  process,  the  valve  stands 
ontside  of  the  flask.  The  liquid  in  the  flask 
is  rapidly  heated  after  the  iron  wire  is  intro- 
duced, and,  as  soon  as  the  wire  is  dissolved,  is 
boiled  to  expel  all  air,  when  the  tube  is  poshed 
down  so  that  the  opening  is  inside  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  rubber  cork.  This  prevents  the  air 
from  flowing  back  into  the  flask  as  it  cools. 

Mr.  H.  Y.  Oastner,  of  New  York  city,  claims 
to  have  discovered  an  expeditious  and  cheap 
method  of  preparing  the  alkali  metals,  through 
reduction  of  their  hydrates  or  carbonates  by 
the  carbide  of  a  metal  or  its  equivalent.  His 
process  requires  only  a  comparatively  moder- 
ate temperature,  and  is  represented  as  giving  a 
full  yield  of  the  metal — equivalent  in  the  case 
of  sodiam,  to  90  per  cent. — from  each  charge. 

G.  0.  Oaldwell  and  S.  W.  Parr  have  observed 
that  the  determination  of  fat  in  milk  by  De 
Fecamp's  lacto-butyrometer  was  liable  to  va- 
riations which  seemed  to  depend  upon  differ- 
ences in  the  feed  of  the  cow.  Tollens  and 
Schmidt  improved  upon  the  method,  and  ob- 
tained more  satisfactory  results,  but  still  left 
room  for  closer  accuracy.    The  authors  pro- 

?ose  a  method  as  a  substitute  for  that  given  by 
ollens  and  Schmidt.  Their  lacto-butyrometer 
differs  from  that  originally  given  by  Marchand 
only  in  being  open  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  at 
the  top.  Their  process  consists  in  treating  the 
milk  in  the  proportion  of  lOcc.  with  8cc.  of 
ether  and  2cc.  of  80  per  cent  alcohol ;  shak- 
ing well  and  adding  loc.  of  ordinary  ammonia 
diluted  with  about  its  volume  of  water ;  shak- 
ing; adding  lOcc.  of  80 per  cent,  alcohol;  and 
shaking  again.  The  tube  is  then  put  into  water 
at  from  40^  to  46^  0.  and  kept  at  that  tempera- 
ture till  the  ether-fat  solution  separates ;  after 
which  it  is  cooled  in  water  at  20°  0.,  and  the 
reading  taken  from  the  lowest  part  of  the 
surface-meniscus  to  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  ether-fat  solution  and  the  liquid  be- 
low it.  This  method  is  found  *'  capable  of  a 
degree  of  accuracy  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.'' 

Indutrlal  Chentetry. — In  one  of  his  last  ad- 
dresses to  the  Trench  Academy,  M.  Damas 
called  attention  to  the  numerous  benefits  per- 
taining to  the  chemical  industries  which  have 
taken  their  departure  from  the  Leblano  process 
for  the  extraction  of  soda  from  sea-salt  First, 
the  working  of  the  process  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  soap-makers,  the  glass-manufact- 
urers, the  bleachers,  and  the  paper-makers,  all 
the  alkali  they  needed,  and  gave  to  all  indus- 
tries unlimited  quantities  of  sulphuric  and  hy- 
drochloric acids  at  extremely  low  prices.  The 
second  result  was  the  introduction  of  chloride 
of  lime  for  the  bleaching  of  vegetable  tissues. 
Kext  arose  the  question  whether  it  was  wise 
to  depend  upon  the  sulphur  of  Sicily,  which 
might  at  any  time  be  enormously  advanced  in 
price;  andiron  pyrites,  previously  worthless, 


was  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  price  of  soda  becoming  reduced  by 
competition,  a  new  source  of  profit  was  found 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  chloride  of  lime. 
A  residue  of  sulphate  of  lime  was  formed,  which 
was  likely  to  prove  a  great  nuisance,  when  the 
danger  was  removed  by  the  invention  of  a  pro- 
cess for  regenerating  the  soda  which  was  left 
from  the  Teachings.  The  rare  and  viduable 
peroxide  of  manganese  was  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  chlorine  and  chloride  of  lime, 
and  the  useless  chloride  of  manganese  was 
formed  in  its  place.  This  waste  was  remedied 
by  the  invention  of  a  process  for  getting  rid  of 
the  chloride.  The  price  of  soda  continuing  to 
fall,  the  next  remedy  was  sought  in  treating 
new  ores  which  would  furnish  other  remunera- 
tive merchantable  products.  For  iron  pyrites 
was  substituted  copper  pyrites,  in  'whidi  pre- 
cious metals  are  often  accompaniments,  and 
from  which  profit  might  be  derived  through 
the  silver  or  gold  that  could  be  extracted  from 
their  cinders. 

Mr.  A.  McDonald  Graham  prepares  a  com- 
position for  precipitating  sewage  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  iron  pyrites  and  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese in  close  contact  with  air,  whereby  a  ral- 
phate  of  manganese  and  iron  is  obtained.  In 
operating  on  the  sewage,  the  sulphates  of  iron 
and  manganese  may  be  used  with  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  clay.  Charcoal  may  also  be  associat- 
ed with  it  if  the  sewage  is  much  discolored,  and 
lime  if  it  is  acid;  but  generally  the  sewage  will 
be  found  sufiiciently  alkaline.  In  order  to  con- 
vert the  sewage-mud  into  a  useful  precipitant, 
it  must  first  be  dried.  Formerly  the  drying 
process  was  attended  with  much  difiSculty  and 
expense ;  but  as  the  nature  of  the  product  to 
be  treated  has  become  better  understood,  the 
drying  difficulty  has  been  to  a  great  extent  sur- 
mounted. It  is  found  by  experience  that  after 
such  a  precipitating  medium  as  alumina,  iron, 
or  manganese  has  passed  through  the  sewage, 
it  acquires' the  property  of  spontaneous  beating 
when  mixed  with  organic  matter.  If,  there- 
fore, the  mud  obtained  by  the  use  of  such  pro- 
cipitants  on  the  sewage  be  deprived  of  super- 
fluous water  by  means  of  a  filter-press  and 
placed  in  heaps  in  a  sheltered  situation,  a  natu- 
ral heating  takes  place,  after  which  tiie  mud 
becomes  dry  and  friable  and  can  be  readily 
brought  into  a  fine  state  of  division.  It  should 
then  be  furnaced  with  sufficient  iron  pyrites 
to  reconvert  the  iron  and  manganese  into  sul- 
phates. 

Richard  Meyer  makes  use  of  the  microscope 
in  the  examination  of  printed  cotton  goods  to 
ascertain  whether  the  dye  as  such  has  been 
produced  inside  of  the  fiber,  or  whether  it  faaa 
been  employed  already  formed  and  fixed  by 
means  of  albumen.  If  the  fabric  is  macerated, 
using  a  needle  so  that  the  single  fibers  caa  be 
i<9olated,  these  will  appear  equally  colored 
throughout  their  entire  mass  if  they  have  been 
colored  by  a  dissolved  dye.  The  characteristic 
form  of  the  fiber  remains  unaltered,  and  it  can 
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be  plainly  seen  that  the  ooloring-matter  is  de- 
posited eqoallj  in  its  interior.  When  the  albu- 
men method  has  been  nsed,  the  fiber  appears 
entirely  without  color.  At  various  points  dyed 
bits  of  ooagalated  albumen  will  appear  gummed 
to  the  £abrio,  and  some  of  these  particles  will 
be  found  isolated  in  consequence  of  the  macer- 
ation. 

H.  L.  Greville  separates  carbon  disulphide  as 
a  residual  product  from  coal-gas,  wnich  he 
finds  to  exist  in  the  proportion  of  from  thirty 
to  forty-eight  grains  in  the  hundred  feet  of 
erode  gas.  It  is  removed  by  using  gas-purify- 
ers  containing  lime  through  which  gas  has  been 
passed  containing  HaS,  but  no  COs.  When 
saturated  the  lime  has  a  bright  orange-red  color. 
By  distilling  this  lime  with  water,  GS*  is  ob- 
tuned,  amounting  to  between  1  and  2  per 
cent  on  the  amou  nt  of  substance  taken.  Picked 
specimens  yielded  from  8  to  4  per  cent. 

Aialytlc  Ckemlstry.  — Willis  G.  Tucker,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Albany  Institute,  has 
made  a  critical  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
principal  methods  for  the  chemical  analysis  of 
water,  and  has  exposed  the  present  condition 
of  science  and  practice  on  the  subject  The 
methods  at  present  in  use,  each  of  which  has 
its  advocates,  are,  the  permanganate  process, 
which  employs  permanganate  of  pot.ash  16 
determine  the  amount  of  oxidizable  matter  in 
the  water ;  Waukljn  and  Ohapmon^s  alburai- 
noid-anunonia  process,  which  aims  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  putrescible  nitrogenous  matter ; 
and  Frankland  and  Armstrong's  combustion 
process,  by  which  the  relative  proportions  of 
nitrogen  and  carbon  in  the  impurities  are  de- 
termined. No  one  of  them  enables  us  to  rec- 
<^gnize  the  real  morbific  material  which  wa- 
ter may  contain,  or  is  able  to  distinguish  with 
certainty  between  disease-producing  constitu- 
ents and  the  less  harmful  and  innocent  matter 
of  organic  origin.  Some  advantage  may  be 
gained,  but  it  is  not  decisive,  by  using  two  or 
all  of  them  together.  All  attempts  to  establish 
definite  standards,  so  that  the  points  for  and 
against  a  water  can  be  counted  up,  and  a  bal- 
ance struck,  have  failed.  With  the  means  at 
present  at  our  command,  waters  which  are  verv 
pore,  chemically,  of  medium  purity,  and  foul, 
may  be  distinguished,  but  whether  these  waters 
are  therefore  safe  to  use,  doubtful  or  harmful, 
most  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  is  not  to  be 
decided  by  the  analytical  results.  Dr.  Buchan- 
an, of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Great 
Britain,  says,  on  this  point,  that  while  we  must 
ever  be  on  the  watch  for  indications  that  chem- 
istry affords  of  contaminating  matters  gaining 
access  to  our  waters,  we  must  go  beyond  the 
laboratory  for  evidence  of  any  drinking-water 
being  free  from  dangerous  organic  pollution. 
The  chemist  can,  indeed,  tell  us  of  impurity 
and  hazard,  but  not  of  purity  and  safety.  Chem- 
ical analysis  may  reveal  to  us  the  presence  of 
compounds  which  have  doubtless  resulted  from 
the  decomposition  of  animal  matter ;  and,  while 
there  may  be  no  certainty  of  its  producing  spe- 


cific disease,  we  shall  err  on  the  safe  side  if  we 
refuse  to  use  the  water.  And  an  analysis  may 
assure  us  that  a  given  water  is  of  such  a  degree 
of  purity  that  the  probabilities  are  that  it  car- 
ries with  it  no  harmful  matter ;  but  this  kind 
of  evidence  is  always  to  be  received  with  cau- 
tion, unless  the  results  of  the  examination  are 
borne  out  by  other  evidence  i)roving  that  pol- 
lution is  not  probable.  While  it  can  not  tell  us 
that  a  water  is  absolutely  safe  or  necessarily 
harmful,  it  can  tell  us  that  it  contains  those 
constituents  which  may  reasonably  be  believed 
to  accompany  harmful  matter.  Prof.  Mallet 
confirms  this  view  in  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health  for  1882,  where  he 
holds  that  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  abso- 
lutely upon  the  wholesomeness  or  unwhole- 
someness  of  a  drinking-water  by  the  mere  use 
of  any  of  the  processes  for  estimating  organic 
matter  or  its  constituents ;  that  such  processes 
must  be  used  in  conjunction  witJi  the  investi- 
gation of  other  evidence  of  a  more  general 
sort  as  to  the  source  and  history  of  the  water, 
and  should  then  be  deemed  of  secondary  im- 
portance; that  there  are  no' sound  grounds  on 
which  to  establish  such  general  standards  of 
purity  as  have  been  proposed,  looking  to  exact 
amounts  of  organic  carbon  or  nitrogen,  albu- 
minoid ammonia,  oxygen  of  permanganate  con- 
sumed, etc.,  and  that  two  entirely  legitimate 
directions  are  open  for  the  chemical  examina- 
tion of  the  organic  constituents  of  drinking- 
water — the  detection  of  very  gross  pollution, 
and  the  periodical  examination  of  water-sup- 
plies— ^in  order  that  th^  normal  or  usual  charac- 
ter of  the  water  having  been  previously  ascer- 
tained, suspicious  changes  which  may  occur 
shall  be  detected  and  investigated. 

Dr.  Curtis  C.  Howard,  of  Stirling  Medical 
College,  Columbus,  Ohio,  recognizing  the  de- 
sirability of  finding  tests  for  impurities  in  wa- 
ter available  for  physicians'  use,  suggests  that 
they  should  fulfill  the  conditions  of  requiring 
no  ap])aratus  and  but  one  or  two  reagents,  and 
of  giving  results  which,  manifested  either  by 
the  appearance  of  a  color  or  a  precipitate,  are 
at  once  recognized  by  the  eye.  The  most  con- 
siderable impurities  in  water  are  attended  by 
the  presence  of  nitrites  and  chlorides.  For 
nitrites  the  most  delicate  reagents,  and  the 
most  satisfactory,  for  Dr.  Howard's  purpose, 
are  sulphuric  acid  and  naphthylamine  hydro- 
chloride. If  water  containing  not  more  than 
one-thousandth  part  per  hundred  thousand  of 
nitrons  acid  be  treated  with  a  drop  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  a  drop  each  of  solutions 
of  these  reagents,  after  standing  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  only  the  faintest  tint  of  pink 
will  be  perceived.  If  a  marked  pink  be  pro- 
duced, the  quantity  of  nitrites  is  sufficient  to 
in^cate  serious  contamination.  In  sewage 
and  in  the  water  from  a  few  wells,  the  color 
was  a  deep  carmine,  and  the  quantity  present 
was  from  twenty  to  sixty-six  times  the  limit 
stated.  The  reagents  for  chlorides  are  nitric 
acid  and  silver  nitrate,  which  produce  in  water 
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oontaming  chlorides  a  wLite  precipitate  of  sil- 
ver chloride. 

The  detection  of  adulterations  in  oib  is  often 
a  difficult  and  trying  task ;  and  the  percentage 
of  the  oil  used  to  adulterate  can  seldom  be 
determined.  We  must  often  be  satisfied  by 
proving  that  there  has  been  a  mixture,  without 
knowing  the  nature  of  it.  Prof.  JBechi,  of 
Florence,  recommends  for  detecting  cotton- 
seed oil  in  olive-oil,  a  l-per-cent.  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  absolute  alcohol.  When 
heated  with  the  oil  in  a  water-bath  at  84**  0., 
the  mixture  will  begin  to  darken  if  there  be  any 
cotton-seed  oil  present. 

Mr.  Oscar  S.  Garter  recommends  the  elaidin 
test  in  detecting  a  mixture  of  a  drying  and  non- 
drying  oil,  and  in  detecting  adulterations  of 
olive-oil.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  olein 
and  oleic  acid,  in  contact  with  peroxide  of  ni- 
trogen, yield  a  crystalline,  solid,  fatty  body, 
at  82**  C,  to  which  the  name  elaidin  has  been 
given.  Non-drying  oils,  and  most  animal  fats, 
contain  oleic  acid.  Olive,  almond,  rape,  ara- 
chis,  and  castor  oils,  and  the  oils  made  ft-om 
lard  and  tallow,  contain  a  high  percentage  of 
olein.  These  oils  form,  with  nitrogen  peroxide, 
solid  elaidin  of  a  white  or  yellow  color.  The 
drying  oils — such  as  linseed,  hemp-seed,  and 
poppy-seed  oils-^-do  not  form  elaiain,  but  re- 
main liquid  for  some  time,  and  become  slightly 
colored.  A  test  for  lard-oil  is  its  complete  sa- 
ponification with  caustic  soda.  Shark-liver  oil 
and  African  fish-oil  resist  saponification.  Pure 
lard-oil  gives,  with  nitric  acid,  a  yellow  color, 
approaching  orange.  Adulterated  oils,  with 
nitric  acid  of  the  same  strength,  gave  a  dis- 
tinct brown  color  on  standing ;  and  the  part 
that  resisted  saponification  gave  a  mnch  dark- 
er, a  deep-brown,  color.  The  determination  of 
the  specific  gravity  is  the  most  important  of 
the  physical  tests  of  oils.  Viscosity  is  an  im- 
portant feature,  but  the  testing  by  it  requires 
much  care.  While  we  can  not  depend  on  any 
single  test,  the  evidence  afforded  by  several 
tests  is  often  conclusive  and  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Drown,  while  employ im?  a 
process  for  the  determination  of  metallic  sul- 
phides, with  especial  reference  to  the  estimation 
of  pyrites  in  coal,  by  treatment  with  sodium- 
hydrate  solution  saturated  with  bromine,  found 
that  the  results  secured,  though  agreeing  well 
together,  fell  far  short  of  accounting  for  all 
the  sulphur  in  the  coal.  Ho  thence  inferred 
that  the  sulphur  not  oxidized  by  the  treatment 
with  the  bromine  solution  was  an  organic  con- 
stituent of  the  coal,  and  could  only  be  deter- 
mined by  a  process  which  would  oxidize  the 
coal  completely.  In  the  investigation  of  the 
question  that  arose,  he  performed  analyses  to 
determine  the  effect  of  coking  on  the  amount 
and  condition  of  sulphur  in  coal,  using  coke 
prepared  in  the  laboratory  and  coke  baked  in 
ordmary  ovens  in  two  distinct  series  of  experi- 
ments. The  results  of  the  analyses,  while  they 
were  not  regarded  as  complete,  indicated  the 
presence  of  sulphur  both  as  pyrites  and  as  an 


organic  constituent  of  the  coal,  and  ako  of 
iron  in  the  two  conditions  of  combination  with 
the  sulphur  and  with  silica  or  other  inorganic 
constituents  of  the  ash. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Morgan,  in  several  attempts 
to  determine  the  nitrogen  in  organic  nitro- 
derivatives  by  heating  the  substance  in  sealed 
tubes  of  hard  glass  containing  oxygen,  in  the 
presence  of  a  little  mercury,  found  that  in  all 
cases  the  nitrogen  obtained  was  considerably 
less  than  the  quantity  theoretically  present  in 
the  substance  analyzed.  The  source  of  this 
deficiency  was  eventually  traced  to  the  action 
which  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  exerted  on  the 
alkali  of  the  glass  and  on  the  mercury ;  and 
the  reality  and  extent  of  this  action  were  con- 
firmed by  a  number  of  significant  experiments. 
The  action  is  much  more  energetic  at  a  high 
than  at  a  low  temperature,  and  appears  to  be 
very  slight  tiU  the  heat  approaches  redness. 

Brtlgelmann  has  described  a  number  of  ex- 

Eeriments  in  crystallization  which  support  the 
iw  of  BerthoUet,  that  when  two  salts  are 
dissolved,  the  solution  contains  four  salts  pro- 
duced by  their  mutual  reaption.  Equid  vol- 
umes of  cold  saturated  solutions  of  cobalt 
chloride  and  nickel  sulphate  gave  crystals  con- 
taining both  metals,  but  combined  with  sul- 
phuric acid  only.  Solutions  of  copper  sulphate 
and  cobalt  chloride,  mixed  together,  deposit 
wine-red  crystals,  consisting  principally  of  sul- 
phates of  both  metals,  but  containing  admixed 
chlorides.  A  copper  sulphate  solution  and  one 
of  potassium  diohromate,  when  mixed,  deposit, 
first,  bright-green  crystals  containing  both  met- 
als, principally  as  sulphates — these  crystals, 
in  various  intermediate  stages,  yellow-green, 
green,  and  blue -green,  and  finally  a  dark- 
brown  deliquescent  mass,  becoming  crystalline 
over  sulphuric  acid,  consisting  essentially  of 
both  metals  combined  with  chromic  acid. 

By  a  recent  modification  of  Dumas^s  process 
for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  coal  and  in 
nitrogenous  compounds  that  yield  tarry  matter 
on  destructive  distillation,  the  gas  evolved  is 
collected  in  two  portions :  that  which  escapes 
during  the  distillation  in  CO9 ;  and  that  which 
is  collected  while  the  residual  nitrogenous  car- 
bon is  undergoing  combustion  in  oxygen.  By 
this  method  some  insight  is  given  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  compound. 
The  authors  have  found  that  different  nitro- 
genous compounds  vary  greatly  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  their  nitrogen  which  escapes  during 
destructive  distillation,  and  also  that  the  ratio 
between  the  two  portions  of  nitrogen  is  sim- 
ple and  constant  in  each  compound. 

Chcalcal  SjBfheais.— P.  W.  Latham  reports  a 
successful  synthesis  of  uric  acid  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  Horbaczewski.  He  exposes  gly- 
cocine  and  urea  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten 
to  a  temperature  of  from  210**  to  212**;  dis- 
solves the  resultant  mixture  in  warm  water  as- 
sisted by  solution  of  potash ;  and  treats  with 
ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia,  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver,  ammonio-sulphate  of  magnesia. 
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and  ammooia;  then  treats  with  solution  of 
potash,  snlphoreted  hydrogen,  and  hjdrochlo- 
no  aoid.  After  boiling  and  cooling,  urio  acid, 
mixed  more  or  less  with  cyanario  acid,  and  a 
little  ooloring-matter,  are  deposited.  The  uric 
aeid  is  separated  from  the  oyanario  acid  by 
further  treatment  with  the  ammoniacal  sohi- 
tiun  of  silver  and  magnesia.  Although  the 
yield  is  small,  the  crystals  of  urio  aoid  are  well 
marked,  answer  to  ail  the  required  microscopic 
tests,  and  respond  perfectly  to  the  murexide  test. 

Ladenburg  has  prepared  piperidine,  with 
nearlj  the  quantitative  yield,  by  treating  pyri- 
dine with  sodium  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  has 
also  obtained  some  interesting  homologues  of 
that  base. 

The  general  impression  seems  to  prevail  that 
the  synthetical  production  of  the  vegetable  al- 
kaloids will  soon  be  accomplished.  While  it  is 
very  probable  that  every  compound  produced 
in  the  vegetable  organism  may  ultimately  be 
obtained  artificially,  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitntion  of  these  compounds  must  first  be  ac- 
qaired.  The  most  important  result  of  recent 
iDTestigations  in  .this  Held  is  the  demonstration 
that  many  of  the  alkaloids  are  definitely,  others 
very  probably,  to  be  considered  derivatives  of 
qoinoline  and  pyridine.    Thus,  in  the  case  of 

auinic  aoid,  which  differs  from  qui  noli  oe  by 
be  substitution  of  two  radicals  for  two  hy- 
drogen-atoms, as  the  structural  formula  of 
quinoUne  admits  of  42  possible  acids  of  the 
comp(*sition  of  quinic  acid,  it  has  to  be  deter- 
mined which  of  the  42  isoniers  quinic  acid 
resJIy  is,  and  this  has  been  done  with  a  certain, 
bat  not  full,  measure  of  success.  Morphine  is 
probably  a  derivative  of  pyridine,  and  stands, 
at  the  same  time,  in  close  structural  relation 
to  the  hydrocarbon  phenanthrene ;  but  there 
is  stin  a  great  gap  between  the  knowledge 
of  these  isolated  facts  and  the  artificial  pro- 
daction  of  this  alkaloid.  Atropine,  the  ac- 
tive princi[^e  of  belladonna,  has  been  recon- 
structed synthetically  from  its  decomposition 
products,  tropic  acid  and  tropine.  Tropic  acid, 
also,  has  been  artificially  prepared,  but  we  are 
still  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  tropine. 
Hence,  we  have  as  yet  no  method  of  producing 
atropine  independently  of  the  plant  from  which 
it  is  now  obtained.  But  granting  that  the 
structural  composition  of  the  alkaloids  was 
clearly  established,  their  production  on  a  tech- 
nical scale  would  still  probably  be  impractica- 
ble, for  it  is  likely  that  the  materials  necessary 
for  their  artificial  msnufacture  would  be  too 
cosUy  and  the  processes  too  complex  for  avail- 
able use.  Mr.  Oresswell  Hewett  has,  how- 
ever, announced  that  he  has  discovered  a  pro- 
cess for  the  synthetical  manufacture  of  quinine 
•  from  an  article  that  exists  in  abundance  every- 
where^ whereby  the  price  of  that  drug  may  be 
greatly  reduced. 

W.  H.  Green  obtains  saligenin  synthetically 

by  beating  determined  quantities  of  methylin 

chloride,  phenol,  and  soaium  hydrate  dissolved 

in  water,  for  six  hours.    The  contents  of  the 
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matrass  are  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  saligenin  is  extracted  with  ether. 

Atonic  Wdigbt8«— Brauner  has  estimated  the 
atomic  weight  of  cerium  from  the  eerie  oxide 
left  after  ignition  of  anhydrous  cerous  sul- 
phate. Twenty-three  determinations  gave  a 
maximum  atomic  weight  of  140,488,  a  mini- 
mum of  140,088,  and  a  mean  value  of  140,- 
210 ;  thus  harmoniTdng  the  periodic  values  of 
the  group.  H.  Kobinson  has  criticized  the 
work  of  Wolf,  on  which  the  atomic  weight 
(188)  given  for  cerium  in  Clark's  "  Constants 
of  Nature ''  is  based,  maintaining  that  Wolfs 
method  of  preparation  would  give  lanthanum 
and  not  eerie  oxide. 

Prof.  CI.  Winkler  has  provisionally  fixed  the 
atomic  weight  of  germanium  at  72 'T5,  and 
has  assigned  it  a  rank  between  silicon  and  tin, 
as  the  ^*  eka-silicon "  of  MendelejefTs  classifi- 
cation. M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  had  calcu- 
lated the  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical 
body  between  silicon  and  tin  to  be  72*28,  tak- 
ing Si  =  28  and  6n  =  118.  A  spectroscopic 
examination  of  a  spiBcimen  of  the  metal  re- 
ceived from  Prof.  Winkler  gave  72-82;  repeat- 
ed with  a  modification  for  the  avoidance  of  a 
probable  uncertainty,  it  gave  72*27. 

John  Waddell,  conceiving  that  previous  de- 
terminations of  the  atomic  weight  of  tungsten 
might  have  been  vitiated  by  the  presence  of 
molybdenum  and  silica,  undertook  a  new  de- 
termination with  samples  from  which  those 
impurities  had  been  carefully  removed,  em- 
ploying, with  his  processes,  a  new  method  of 
purification,  by  fractional  precipitation.  The 
result  of  his  experiments  was  the  deduction  of 
184*5  as  the  atomic  weight  of  tungsten,  that  of 
oxygen  being  taken  as  16.  Tliis  is  confirma- 
tory of  previous  investigations  of  the  subject, 
and  of  the  accuracy  of  the  commonly  accepted 
atomic  weight  of  the  element  in  question. 

Chemistry  ef  PlaBt8.->Y.  Meyer  and  E.  Schulze 
have  made  researches  on  the  action  of  hy- 
droxylamine  salts  upon  plants,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  that  this  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  synthetical  activity  of  vegetation. 
They  instituted  parallel  experiments  on  the 
culture  of  maize,  to  wliich  nitrogen  was  sup- 
plied in  the  form  of  ammonium  sulphate,  hy- 
droxylamine  sulphate,  and  hydrochlorate  and 
potassium  nitrate.  The  result  was  to  show 
that  the  hydroxylamine  salts  act  as  direct 
poisons  to  plant-life,  as  Bertoni  has  shown  they 
do  toward  animal  life.  Having  established  this 
fact,  the  authors  inferred  the  probable  action 
of  the  salts  as  antiseptics,  and  experiment 
showed  that  they  partake  this  property  in  a 
remarkable  degree. 

M.  £.  Maumen6  has  found  manganese  in 
wines  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  vege- 
table and  animal  products  in  which  it  hod 
hardly  been  supposed  to  be  present;  and  now 
announces,  as  the  result  of  his  latest  investiga- 
tions, that  he  has  detected  it  in  a  great  many 
plants.  Wheat  contains  not  less  than  from 
ig^oo  ^^  TcVo  of  metallic  manganese,  and  rye, 
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barley,  rioe,  and  buckwheat  have  also  yielded 
considerable  qnantities  of  it.  A  little  of  it  may 
be  found  in  the  potato,  and  more  in  the  beet, 
the  carrot,  beans,  peas,  asparagus  (principally 
in  the  green  part),  sorrel,  wild  chiccory,  let- 
tuce, parsley,  and  in  many  fruits.  It  occurs  in 
large  proportions  in  cacao  and  the  coffees,  and 
in  tea  there  are  five  grains  of  the  metal  to  one 
kilogramme  of  the  leaves.  Tobacco  is  quite 
ricli  in  it,  as  are  also  a  variety  of  other  plants, 
including  some  forage  and  some  medicinal 
plants. 

Prof.  F.  H.  Storer,  of  the  Bussey  Institution, 
has  made  analyses  of  the  leaves  of  the  yellow 
or  curled  dock  {Rumex  crisptts\  and  of  the 
sprouts  of  the  common  milk-weed  (Aaclepicts 
eomuti),  plants  which  are  sometimes  cooked 
and  eaten  as  greens,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining their  food-value.  The  dock-leaves  were 
taken  when  the  tufts  had  attained  a  length  of 
about  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  before  anv  flower- 
stocks  had  begun  to  appear.  Of  the  milk- 
weed, sprouts  and  shoots  from  four  to  twelve 
inches  long  were  cut  off  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  at  about  the  same  time,  or 
in  the  latter  part  of  May.  Analyses  were  made 
of  specimens  of  either  kind  dried,  both  in  the 
air  and  at  110**  0.  The  analyses  of  the  dock 
gave  the  ratio  of  albuminoids  to  carbohydrates 
as  1 : 2  ;  those  of  the  milk- weed  as  1:1-6.  Thus 
both  plants  are  shown  to  be  highly  nitrogenous 
when  young,  and  to  compare  favorably  in  com- 
position with  other  weeds  used  as  food,  the 
analyses  of  which  have  given  good  results. 

From  analyses  of  ninety-two  specimens  of 
wheat  and  straw  ashes,  the  whole  history  of 
each  of  which  was  known,  Messrs.  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  conclude  that  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
great  unifoi*mity  in  the  mineral  composition  of 
the  grain,  under  different  conditions  of  ma- 
nuring, provided  only  it  is  perfectly  and  nor- 
mally ripened.  The  influence  of  season  pro- 
duces a  much  wider  range  in  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  grain  than  the  manuring.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  straw,  as  it 
appeared  that  the  amount  of  mineral  and  ash 
constituents  found  in  it  have  a  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  amount  available  in  the  soil. 

Experiments  made  by  Prof.  Gilbert  and  Dr. 
W.  J.  Russell  show  the  existence  of  a  close 
connection  between  the  formation  of  chloro- 
phjl  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  assimilated 
by  plants.  The  amount  of  carbon  assimilated 
is  not,  however,  in  proportion  to  the  chloro- 
phyl  formed,  unless  a  sufficiency  of  mineral 
substances  required  by  the  plants  is  available. 
In  cases  where  nitrogenous  and  mineral  ma- 
nures were  applied,  a  lower  proportion  of  nitro- 
gen assimilated,  and  chlorophyl  formed  over 
a  given  area  was  observed  ;  and  this  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  greater  assimilation  of  carbon  and 
consequent  greater  formation  of  non-nitroge- 
nous substances.  But  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
assimilated  and  chlorophyl  formed  were  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  in  the  latter  case  than  in 
the  former. 


Berthelot  and  Andr6,  of  Mendon,  France, 
have  conducted  a  series  of  investigations  on 
the  existence  of  nitrates  in  plants,  the  results 
of  which  they  have  published  in  four  memoirs. 
They  found  that,  of  the  plants  they  examined, 
Borrago  officinalis  and  the  Amarantaeea  con- 
tained most  nitrates ;  that  those  salts  are  most 
abundant  in  the  stems,  and  next  in  the  roots ; 
that  they  increase  from  germination  till  just 
before  flowering,  and  then  diminish,  hot  in- 
crease again  after  the  reproductive  function  is 
completed,  and  even  after  the  death  of  the 
plant.  Four  sources  are  suggested  as  powible 
origins  of  nitrate :  the  fertilizers  used;  the  soil; 
the  nitric  acid  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  forma- 
tion in  the  plant  itself.  Analysis  of  the  soil 
showed  that  the  earth  over  a  hectare,  to  the 
depth  of  0*325  of  a  metre,  contained  less  than 
half  the  quantity  of  nitrate  contained  in  the 
Borrago  grown  on  its  surface,  and  less  than 
one  sixth  of  that  in  the  gigantic  amaranth. 
Direct  experiment  also  showed  that  the  ni- 
trates in  the  soil  did  not  perceptibly  increase 
during  the  growth  of  nitrates  in  the  plant; 
and  that  even  when  they  were  washed  out  of 
the  soil  by  the  rain  the  quantity  in  the  plant 
remained  sensibly  the  same.  As  to  the  atmos- 
phere, analyses  at  the  Montsouris  Observatory 
showed  that  the  nitrate  in  the  rain  which  feU 
during  the  season  amounted  upon  a  hectare  to 
4*4  kilogrammes  only,  or  hardly  one  twentieth 
of  the  quantity  in  the  soil.  The  authors  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  formation  of  nitrates 
in  plants  is  an  established  fact,  and  seems  to 
result  from  the  special  action  of  a  more  gen- 
eral function  of  the  cellules,  the  function 
which  gives  rise  to  oxidations ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  same  function  which  produces  carbonic 
acid  and  carbonates,  oxalic,  tartaric,  citric, 
malic,  and  other  peroxygenized  acids. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Gilbert  records,  as  the  result  of 
comparable  experiments  at  Rothamsted  with 
the  same  crop,  that  depth  of  green  color  by 
no  means  implies  a  finally  greater  amount  of 
carbon  assimilation;  while  it  had  previously 
been  experimentally  proved  there  that  the 
deeper  color  was  associated  with  relatively 
higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  or 
solid  substance  of  the  herbage ;  and  this  obvi- 
ously means  a  lower  relation  of  carbon  to  nitro- 
gen. Further  experiments  were  instituted  in 
co-operation  with  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell,  who  un- 
dertook to  make  comparative  determinalaons 
of  the  amounts  of  chlorophyl  in  parallel  speci- 
mens, while  Prof.  Gilbert  and  his  associates 
were  to  determine  the  percentages  of  dry  mat- 
ter and  nitrogen.  The  facts  were  brought  out 
in  these  experiments  that  the  sieparated  legu- 
minous herbage  of  hay  contains  a  much  higher 
percentoge  of  nitrogen  in  its  dried  substance 
than  the  separated  gramineous  herbage ;  and 
that,  with  the  much  higher  percentage  of  ni- 
trogen in  the  leguminous  herbage,  there  was 
also  a  much  higher  proportion  of  chloropbyL 
Under  comparable  conditions,  the  legumino^m 
eventually  maintain  a  much  higher  relation  of 
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oitK^n  to  carbon  than  the  gramtnecB;  in 
other  nrords,  in  their  case  carbon  is  not  assimi- 
lated in  80  large  a  proportion  to  the  nitrogen 
taken  ap.  Wheat-plants,  manared  with  ammo- 
niom  salts  alone,  show  a  much  higher  percent- 
age of  nitrogen  than  those  manured  with  the 
same  amount  of  ammonium  salts  with  mineral 
in  addition.  The  result  was  exactly  similar  in 
the  case  of  barley.  It  is  evident  that  the 
chloropbyl  formation  has  a  close  connection 
with  tfie  amount  of  nitrogen  assimilated,  but 
that  the  carbon  assimilation  is  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  chlorophyl  formed,  if  there  be  a 
relative  deficiency  of  the  necessary  mineral 
coDstitnents  available.  No  doubt  there  had 
been  as  much,  or  more,  of  both  nitrogen  as- 
dmilated  and  chlorophyl  formed  over  a  given 
area,  where  the  mineral  as  well  as  the  nitroge- 
nous manure  had  been  applied  ;  but  the  lower 
proportion  of  these  substances  in  the  dry  matter 
was  due  to  the  greater  assimilation  of  carbon, 
and  consequent  greater  formation  of  non-ni- 
trogenoQs  substances.  These  results  of  experi- 
ments in  the  field  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
tliose  obtained  by  vegetable  physiologists  in  the 
laboratory,  who  have  found  that  the  presence 
of  certain  mineral  or  ash  constituents,  and  es- 
pecially of  potassium,  is  essential  to  the  assimi- 
lation of  carbon. 

From  experiments  reported  by  MM.  Deh6- 
rain  and  Maquenne,  on  the  absorption  of  car- 
bonic add  by  leaves,  it  appears  tnat  the  pro- 
portion of  pure  carbonic  acid  absorbed  under 
atmospheric  pressure  varies  with  the  quantity 
of  water  contained  in  the  leaves. 

The  resnlts  of  Aim6  Girard's  investigations 
of  the  alimentary  value  of  the  several  tissues 
of  which  the  wheat-grain  is  composed  go  to 
show  that  while  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  seed-coats  is  digestible  by  man,  the  pro- 
portion thas  utilized,  when  calculated  upon  the 
whole  grain,  is  very  small,  and  the  quality  of 
the  bread  is  impaired  by  the  presence  of  those 
sabstances.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
rai8e<l  bread.  According  to  M^ge- Mounts,  the 
envelope  contains  a  soluble  ferment  resembling 
diastase,  which,  during  the  raising  process, 
in  addition  converts  starch  into  sugar  and 
diminishes  the  elasticity  of  the  gluten,  thereby 
tending  to  make  the  bread  heavy,  while  it  also 
imparts  a  brown  color  to  it.  Bread  made  with 
baking-powder  would  naturally  escape  these 
effects  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  certain  that 
wholesome,  palatable  bread,  which  many  per- 
sons may  prefer  for  dietetic  reasons,  may  be 
made  from  whole  wheat-flour.  But,  from  an 
economical  point  of  view,  such  flour  can  hardly 
claim  any  great  advantages,  so  long  as  nearly 
every  one  can  command  a  mixed  diet,  and 
the  bran  can  be  profitably  utilized  as  cattle- 
food. 

IlHClnMu. — All  compounds  of  arsenic  are 
known  to  be  toxic  except  the  so-called  ar- 
senic-methyl bodies,  or  cacodyl  compoands. 
Concerning  these  the  testimony  has  been  con- 
flicting.    The  principal  experiments  on  the 


subject  have  been  made  with  caoodylio  acid 
(OHs)a  As  OOH,  a  compound  which  contains 
84'85  per  cent  of  metallic  arsenic,  equivalent 
to  71 '4  per  cent,  of  arsenious  oxide.  Bunsen 
and  EOrschner  found  it  not  poisonous.  Schmidt 
and  Ohomse  reached  a  similar  conclusion.  Le- 
bahn  experimented  on  rabbits,  all  of  which 
died,  and  concluded  that  cacodylic  acid  does 
possess  poisonous  properties,  and  that  its  toxic 
symptoms  are  like  those  of  ordinary  arsenictd 
poisoning.  John  Marshall  and  Walter  D. 
Green,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
made  a  series  of  experiments  upon  dogs  in  the 
fall  of  1886  with  what  they  had  ascertained 
by  severe  tests  to  be  perfectly  pure  cacodylic 
acid.  The  most  marked  effects  and  symptoms 
following  the  administration  of  the  drug  were : 
nervous  symptoms,  with  vomiting,  purging,  and 
slowing  of  respiration,  due  to  spinal  irritation 
'  and  slight  paralysis ;  decided  weakness  in  the 
hind  extremities ;  and  a  peculiar  condition  of 
somnolence  resembling  hemiplegia.  The  symp- 
toms as  a  whole  were  nearly  analogous  "with 
those  produced  by  arsenious  oxide,  but  the 
results  were  not  fatal.  The  experimenters 
reached  the  conclusion  that  cacodylic  acid  is 
not  a  poisonous  substance  in  the  general  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word  poison. 

In  illustration  of  the  volatility  of  mercury, 
Berthelot  remarks  that,  in  his  laboratory  is  a 
mercurial  trough,  and  some  eight  feet  from  it 
a  glass  case  containing  a  bottle  of  iodine.  After 
some  years,  he  noticed  that  the  neck  of  this 
bottle  above  its  junction  with  the  stopper  was 
covered  with  red  mercuric  iodide. 

W.  Engling  has  found  that  ammonium  oxa- 
late when  added  to  milk  does  not  precipitate 
its  calcium  salts ;  but  that  if,  after  the  addi- 
tion of  the  oxalate,  calcium  chloride  be  added, 
the  casein  is  separated  and  carries  calcium 
oxalate  along  with  it.  He  infers  from  these 
facts  that  the  calcium  of  milk  **  is  in  definite 
organic  combination  with  the  casein,  and  this 
combination  must  first  be  destroyed  before 
calcium  can  be  separated  as  oxalate.  The  cal- 
cium albuminates  in  milk  resemble  basic  salts, 
and  are  readily  decomposable  by  acetic,  lactic, 
and  tartaric  acids."  W.  Mattieu  Williams  sug- 
gests that  this  view  of  the  chemical  condition 
of  the  calcium  of  milk  has  considerable  physio- 
logical and  practical  interest,  in  the  light  it 
may  throw  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
bone-material  of  infants  and  the  young  of  ani- 
mals is  separated  from  the  milk  upon  which 
they  are  fed.  Combinations  of  bases  with 
mineral  acids  are  rarely  if  ever  broken  up  in 
the  animal  body  for  assimilation,  and  it  is  at 
least  doubtful  whether  such  compounds  are 
appropriated  in  their  combined  state  for  or- 
ganic construction  and  renewal.  "  But  a  loose 
compound  of  calcium  with  casein  is  just  the 
sort  of  material  which  can  be,  and  is,  sub- 
jected to  chemico- vital  metamorphosis.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
milk  is  also  combined  with  an  easily  dissocia- 
ble organic  base  or  bases,  we  have  the  condi- 
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tions  especially  suited  for  their  separation  and 
plastic  reunion  in  the  body." 

Prof.  Clowes,  examining  some  of  the  sand- 
stones of  the  New  Red  beds  near  Nottingham, 
discovered  the  presence  of  barinm  sulphate  in 
varying  proportions,  while  some  of  the  lower 
beds  also  contained  calciam  carbonate.  In 
some  of  the  beds  the  barium  sulphate  was 
very  unequally  distributed,  and  formed  a  net- 
work or  a  series  of  smaU  masses  more  or  less 
spherical  in  shape.  In  such  sandstone  the 
sand-grains  between  the  sulphate  streaks  and 
patches  were  quite  loose,  and  the  surfaces  that 
were  weathered  presented  a  honeycombed  ap- 
pearance. To  explain  the  presence  of  the  bs^ 
rium  sulphate.  Prof.  Clowes  suggests  that  it 
might  have  been  deposited  along  with  the 
sand ;  but  if  such  had  been  the  case  it  bad  cer- 
tainly undergone  a  physical  change,  as  it  now 
existed  in  a  firm,  compact,  and  crystalline  con- 
dition. It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  it 
had  been  either  deposited  from  aqueous  solu- 
tion or  that  it  had  been  renderea  crystalline 
by  a  slow  percolation  of  the  solvent  liquid 
through  the  sedimentary  deposit,  or  owed  its 
origin  to  the  action  of  water  containing  calci- 
um sulphate  passing  through  sandstone  cement- 
ed originally  with  barium  carbonate. 

The  views  concerning  the  transformation  of 
starch  into  sugar  by  boiling  with  sulphuric 
acid,  or  the  action  of  diastase,  have  been  so 
contradictory  that  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  starch  undergoes  has  remained  open  to 
question.  Musculus  was  of  the  opinion  that 
starch  was  split  up  into  two  molecules  of  dex- 
trin and  one  molecule  of  sugar,  and  that  later 
the  acid  acted  on  the  dextrin  thus  formed, 
though  very  slowly.  Payen  asserted  that 
starch  did  not  split  up  in  the  manner  thus  sup- 
posed, under  the  influence  either  of  diastase 
or  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  that  a  gradual  trans- 
formation took  place.  F.  Salomon,  who,  by 
the  adoption  of  improved  methods  has  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  the  reaction  on  a  satisfactory 
basis,  first  studied  its  beginning  and  end  prod- 
ucts— starch  and  glucose — and  then  the  inter- 
mediate products — ** soluble  starch"  dextrin, 
and  maltose — particularly  with  regard  to  the 
analytical  processes  involved  in  their  determi- 
nation. Allihn  has  shown  that  starch  is  never 
entirely  converted  into  sugar  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  action  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  reducing  solution  of  copper,  95  per 
cent,  being  the  maximum  that  can  be  obtained 
by  it.  But  if  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Sachsse,  a  complete 
conversion  may  be  effected.  When  pure  sugar . 
solutions  are  used,  the  hydrochloric  or  Allihn 
process  is  exact ;  but  if  the  solutions  contain 
other  substances,  good  results  can  be  obtained 
only  when  special  care  is  taken.  Salomon 
studied  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in 
an  apparatus  in  which  a  certain  amount  of 
starch  solution  could  be  boiled  at  a  fixed  con- 
centration, and  from  which  portions  could  be 
easily  taken  for  analysis  at  regular  intervals. 


These  portions  were  examined  as  to  their  ac- 
tion on  iodine  solution,  their  rotatory  power 
and  specific  gravity.  By  the  study  of  sixteen 
observations,  in  some  of  which  the  boiling  pnv 
cesses  were  continued  for  twenty-eight  honra, 
it  was  seen  that  the  change  from  one  color  to 
another  is  very  gradual ;  that  it  always  takes 
place  in  the  same  order,  viz.,  from  deep-bloe 
to  violet,  red-violet,  red,  red-brown,  brown- 
yellow,  yellow,  and  finally  colorless;  and  that 
neither  the  complete  extinction  of  the  color 
nor  the  individual  shades  correspond  exactly 
with  the  amount  of  sugar  formed  as  shown  by 
the  rotatory  power. 

Prof.  H.  Carrington  Bolton  has  obtaiDed 
some  very  interesting  results  regarding  the 
action  of  citric  acid,  which  is  hardly  less  pow- 
erful than  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  min- 
erals. His  later  researches  bear  particularly 
on  the  effects  of  prolonged  action  at  ordinary 
temperature.  Of  the  sulphides,  chaloocite 
showed  signs  of  decomposition  at  the  end  of 
ten  days,  and  gave,  after  several  months,  a 
parti^  solution  of  a  green  color.  Pyrite  was 
slightly  attacked  in  eight  days,  and  a  month 
later  gave  a  reddish-yellow  solution.  Chalco- 
pyrite  acted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  lost  11 
per  cent,  after  fourteen  months.  Of  the  ox- 
ides, magnetite  and  liinonite  were  strongly  at- 
tacked in  eight  days,  while  hsematite  yielded 
more  slowly,  but  showed  decided  decomposi- 
tion after  several  months.  Of  the  silicates, 
datolite  was  most  quickly  decomposed,  yield- 
ing gelatinous  silica  after  twenty-four  hours. 
Hornblende,  pyroxene,  almandite,  epidote,  ve- 
suvianite,  and  serpentine  were  decidedly  de- 
composed in  eight  days,  while  after  fourteen 
months  hornblende  and  pyroxene  were  com- 

Sletely  decomposed,  and  serpentine  yielded  a 
ry,  gelatinous  mass.  The  feldspars  were  un- 
equally attacked  under  like  condition.  Tour- 
maline and  staurolite  yielded  after  four  or  five 
months,  while  talc  and  cyanite  seemed  to  re- 
sist attacks.  Muscovite  and  biotite  yielded 
very  slowly.  Prof.  Bolton  has  prepared  a 
table  showing,  after  these  results,  the  relative 
disintegration  of  minerals  by  citric  acid  in  solu- 
tion, in  which  the  minerals  are  classified  as 
those  quickly  decomposed,  those  slowly  de- 
composed, those  very  slowly  decomposed,  and 
those  not  decomposed.  To  the  last  class  be- 
long quartz,  corundum,  spinel,  beryl,  finoHte, 
and  barite. 

J.  R.  Duggan  has  made  experiments  for  the 
determination  of  diastatic  action.  The  princi- 
pal conditions  affecting  the  converting  power 
of  substances  containing  diastase  are  time, 
temperature,  and  the  presence  of  various  for- 
eign substances,  such  as  acids,  alkalies,  etc 
Previous  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
action  of  the  ferment  is  very  much  retarded 
by  the  presence  of  quite  small  amounts  of 
alkali.  When  greater  quantities  of  alkali  are 
used,  there  is  little  or  no  conversion.  The 
author^s  experiments  on  the  influence  of  acids 
have  led  him  to  doubt  the  general  statenaent 
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that  diastase  acts  best  in  a  slight! j  acid  medi- 
um; or,  if  this  is  true,  the  amount  of  acid  re- 
(paired  is  more  minate  than  is  nsoalljr  stated. 

dnU,  an  independent  republic  of  South 
America.  (For  details  relating  to  area,  popu- 
lation, etc.,  see  *'  Annual  Cyclopaedia  ^'  for  1883 
and  1884.) 

UfUUMBt — The  President  is  Don  Manuel 
Balmaceda,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on 
Sept  18, 1891.  The  Cabinet  was  composed  in 
1886  ofUie  following  ministers:  Interior,  Seflor 
J.  I.Vergara;  Foreign  Affairs  and  Colonization, 
Don  Francisco  Freire;  Justice,  Public  Worship, 
and  Instruction,  Seflor  £.  C.  Varas ;  Finance, 
Sefior  Edwards ;  War  and  Navy,  Sefior  C.  Atti- 
nez.  The  Chilian  Minister  to  the  United  States 
is  Sefior  Ambrosio  Montt  The  Chilian  Con- 
nl  at  New  York  is  Don  B.  R.  de  Espriella ;  and 
the  Oonsul-General  at  San  Francisco,  Don  J. 
de  la  Cruz  Cerda.  The  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  Chili  is  Hon.  William  R.  Roberts.  The 
United  States  Consuls  in  Chili  are :  D.  M.  Dunn, 
at  Valparaiso;  J.  Grierson,  at  Coquimbo;  and 
J.  F.  Van  Ingeo,  at  Talcahuano. 

Pifitlca]  RefiwMb — Important  reforms  are  be- 
ing attempted  in  Chili.  One  project  provides 
that  no  senator  or  deputy  shall  be  interested 
in  any  pablic  contract ;  another  is,  that  neither 
the  President,  nor  any  minister,  shall  give  an 
office  to  a  near  relative  unless  it  be  proved 
that  he  is  qualified  in  every  respect  to  hold  it. 
Another  project  being  agitated  is,  that  the 
President  of  the  Republic  shall  in  future  be 
elected  by  the  Congress  instead  of  by  popular 
aaffrage.  The  agitation  of  this  matter  is  due 
to  the  terrible  bloodshed  in  the  last  elections, 
when  upward  of  forty  persons  were  killed  and 
a  large  number  wounded. 

imj.— The  strength  of  the  army — ^in  con- 
formity with  decrees  of  Dec.  26, 1884,  and  Jan. 
9, 1885— was  7,100  men,  commanded  by  970 
officers,  the  number  of  rank  and  file  only  to  be 
kept  np  for  eighteen  months,  when  it  was  to 
be  reduced  to  5,541  men.  The  National  Guard, 
in  conformitj  with  the  law  of  Sept.  26,  1882, 
ia  aobject  to  mobilization  whenever  required. 

laTy«— At  the  close  of  1885  the  Chilian  navy 
consisted  of  Uie  following  steamers :  two  iron- 
clads, one  monitor,  three  corvettes,  two  gun- 
boats, three  cruisers,  two  transports,  four 
eteampatias^  six  pontoons,  and  nine  torpedo- 
boats.  The  law  of  Jan.  9,  1885,  left  in  active 
aervice  only  two  iron-clads,  one  monitor,  three 
corvettes,  three  gunboats,  three  cruisers,  two 
eteampavias^  five  pontoons^  and  800  sailors  and 
I  marines  to  serve  as  a  garrison  of  the  fleet  and 
I  colony  of  Magallanes.  The  navy  was  manned 
by  1,899  sailors.  The  Government  has  ordered 
another  man-of-war,  according  to  the  designs . 
of  Sir  £.  J.  Reed.  It  is  to  be  an  armored 
cniiser  of  4,500  tons,  with  a  speed  of  19  knots 
an  hoar.  The  armament  will  consist  of  two  25- 
ton  lO-inch  guns ;  one  14-ton  8-inch  gun ;  two 
6-inch;  four  6-pounders;  eight  mitrailleuses ; 
and  eight  tabes  for  firing  Whitehead  torpe- 
does.   The  cost  of  the  vessel,  according  to  the 


designs  approved  by  the  late  Admiral  Lynch 
and  Capt.  J.  J.  Latorre,  is  from  $1,200,000  to 
$1,500,000. 

Postal  Senrlce. — The  number  of  post-offices  in 
operation  early  in  1885  was  411;  letters  dis- 
patched, 18,488,489;  registered,  98,899;  sam- 
ple packages,  28,668;  law  notifications,  15,598; 
Government  dispatches,  669,160;  newspapers. 
15,615,069 ;  aggregate  number  of  items  of  mail 
matter,  29,865,888,  against  24,281,967  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  receipts  were  $888,425,  an 
increase  of  $41,647  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  year  preceding ;  and  the  expenses  amounted 
to  $826,980,  being  less  than  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Postal  ordiers  were  issued  to  the 
amount  of  $1,448,608. 

RaflrtNUb. — ^There  were  in  operation  on  Jan. 
1,  1885,  the  following-named  lines  of  railway : 

OOVERNUINT.  Ungth  ia 

LINES.  Ulomctni. 

SantlMTo  to  Yftlpaniso 186 

Santa  Uoaa  branch 46 

Santiago  to  Palmllla 804 

Manle  to  Talcagoano 4 18 

Total. MS 

PRIVATE. 

Arlea  to  Tacna. flS 

Piaagufl  to  Trea  Marias 106 

IquiQU«  to  IVes  Marlaa 194 

Patillofl  to  Salltieros  de]  Sor 98 

Mcjillonea  to  Cerro  Oordo 29 

Anto  FagasU  to  BaHnaa  del  Dorado 128 

Taltal  to  £efreaoo 82 

Cbaflana  to  Salado 60 

Calera  to  Copiap6 242 

Garrlxal  Bi^o  to  Carrizal  Alto 86 

Coquimbo  to  Serena.  15 

Coquimbo  to  Ovalle 128 

Serena  to  Vicnfla. 60 

Tongoy  to  Tamaya^ 56 

Laraquete  to  Maquogu*. 40 

Total 1^26 

Those  planned  and  partially  in  course  of  con- 
struction, hy  the  Government  and  by  private 
companies,  are  the  following  lines : 

Leogfh  la 
LINES.  kaonMtrw. 

Qaflpa6  to  MeUpina idO 

Calera  to  Ovalle  de  Norte 260 

Peleqnen  to  Peauio 60 

Talca  to  Conaticucion 86 

Parral  to  Cauooenea 65 

Coibne  to  Mnlchen 26 

Benaloo  to  Oaomo 800 

Angol  to  Tralpien   74 

Conoepdon  to  Ca&ete 160 

Total "l,14» 

Congress  also  gave  authority  to  private  com- 
panies to  undertime  the  following  extensions  of 
lines  now  in  operation :  To  prolong  the  Anito- 
fagasta  line  to  the  Bolivian  frontier,  and  in 
another  direction  to  the  Aguas  Blancas  nitrate- 
fields  ;  to  construct  a  line  between  the  port  of 
Guasco  and  the  city  of  Vallenar;  from  San- 
tiago to  the  Las  Oondes  silver-mines,  east  of 
the  capital ;  Chagres  to  Santa  Rosa  de  los  An- 
des ;  Nilhue  to  Oatemo ;  Coucepcion  to  Lota ; 
and  Lota  to  Oolic6  de  Sur. 

Work  on  the  Chilian  section  of  theTransan- 
dine  Railway  was  begun  in  July,  and  as  the 
section  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  San  Juan 
was  finished  on  May  8,  Chili  and  the  Ar- 
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gentine  Bepnblio  hope  to  be  oonnected  in  the 
summer  of  1888.  Besides  the  2,274  kilometres 
in  operation  in  1886,  there  are  short  railways 
to  coal-mines,  as,  for  example,  to  Goronel,  5 
kilometres;  to  Lota,  3;  between  Leba  and 
Punta  Arenas  de  Magallanes,  and  a  tramway  of 
8  kilometres  from  Port  San  Antonio  to  Boca  de 
Maipn. 

The  total  cost  of  Government  railroads  in 
Ohili,  on  Dec  81,  1884,  was  $42,107,934,  and 
the  movement  on  them  had  been  as  follows : 


ITBlfS. 

1883. 

1884. 

OroAS  earningB 

16.661,690 
8,008,817 
2,588,878 
8,847,087 

9,989,184 

$6,000,068 
8,141,296 
2,858,758 
8,616,077 

10,608,786 

ExpeBMS ..." 

Net  earnings '.,. 

Fusengen  conveyed 

Murchandlse  forwarded  (met- 
rical cwta.) 

In  Santiago  tliere  are  in  operation  66  kilo- 
metres of  horse-railroads,  and  in  Valparaiso 
10.  There  are  also  tramways  in  Goncepoion, 
Chilian,  Limache,  Rengo,  Qaillota,  and  Taloa. 

nghway& — The  Government  is  keeping  in 
good  condition  upward  of  700  public  highways, 
of  a  total  length  of  50,000  kilometres ;  and  the 
municipalities  and  private  parties  keep  in  re- 
pair 1,600  highways,  with  an  extent  of  40,000 
kilometres. 

Iiland  BfaTlgatliNU  — Seventy-eight  navigable 
water-courses  traverse  the  interior,  the  aggre- 
gate distance  being  4,500  kilometres. 

Tetegrmph&^The  Government  has  under  its 
charge  the  telegraph  system  of  the  republic, 
there  being  in  operation,  in  1885,  126  offices; 
the  length  of  wire  was  10,320  kilometres,  and 
''the  cost  had  been  |688,189.  There  were  sent 
411,784  private  messages,  against  893,781  the 
previous  year,  and  110,390  Government  mes- 
sages, against  84,841 ;  the  receipts  being  $198,- 
609  against  $173,417.  The  public  may  also 
avail  themselves  of  a  private  line  between  San- 
tiago and  Valparaiso,  and  of  another  between 
Santa  Rosa  de  los  Andes  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Finally,  there  is  the  cable  along  the 
Chilian  coast,  in  communication  northward 
with  the  world's  cable  system. 

FlnaiwM*— The  report  of  the  Chilian  Minister 
of  Finance,  made  on  June  1, 1886,  showed  that 
the  ordinary  and  casual  income  in  1884  had 
been  $39,910,133,  being  much  more  consider- 
able than  in  1883 ;  thus,  the  customs  duties 
reached  $26,139,601,  being  $924,192  greater 
than  in  1 883.  During  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1885  the  revenue  from  customs  did  not  exceed 
$21,299,874,  whereas  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1884  it  had  attained  $23,115,809. 
As  the  actual  expenditure  in  1884  was  $44,- 
874,666,  there  remained  in  the  treasury  on  Jan. 
1,  1885,  including  a  balance  from  the  previous 
year  $6,902,164.  Without  counting  this  bal- 
ance, the  revenue  was  estimated  to  have 
reached  $36,680,000  in  1885,  while  the  budget 
for  1886  was  fixed  at  $35,080,000  income,  and 
the  outlay  was  estimated  at  the  same  figure. 
The  foreign  indebtedness  outstanding  on  Jan. 


1.  1885,  amounted  to  $83,848,000.  The  annn- 
ai  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  amounts  to 
$3,405,419.  There  is  a  home  debt,  arisiog 
from  expenditure  during  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, for  railroads,  and  for  the  Spanish  war, 
as  well  as  for  the  one  with  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
Part  of  this  debt  bears  from  3  to  7  per  cent 
interest,  while  there  is  a  sinking-fund  of  be- 
tween i  and  4  per  cent.  On  Jan.  1,  1885, 
the  domestic  debt  was  $58,500,626.  Chiirs 
total  indebtedness  was  consequently,  $60,430,- 
329  on  Jan.  1,  1885;  but  since  then  it  has  de- 
creased $3,850,000,  the  loan  of  1878  repaid. 

The  Government  withdraws  from  circulation 
and  cancels  annually  $1,500,000  paper  money; 
and  will  continue  doing  so  till  it  is  reduced  to 
$16,000,000,  and  as  much  silver  is  kept  in  re- 
serve in  the  treasury  for  the  eventual  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment  in  that  metal.  Tbe 
Mint  purchased,  in  1885,  $72,122  worth  of  gold, 
against  $90,928  in  1884 ;  and  $786,443  of  sil- 
ver, against  $1,637,414.  It  coined  in  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  nickel,  $647,287  in  1885, 
against  $1,981^371  in  1884.  The  paper  money 
in  circulation  issued  by  banks  is  $12,911,443. 

There  are,  finally,  four  loan  banks  at  San- 
tiago entitled  to  issue  notes  to  bearer  with 
interest,  making  advances  on  real  estate;  tbe 
notes  to  be  withdrawn  at  a  fixed  date. 

CMUMsrce.— The  foreign-trade  movement  m 
Chili  has  been  as  follows: 


MOVEMENT. 

1884. 

1886. 

Import 

ExDort 

$52,886,846 
67,766;430 

$41,218,725 
51,490;»e 

Total 

Decrease 

$110,658,296 

$92,709,011 
17,914,2S5 

The  imports,  in  two  years,  were  as  follow: 


NATION& 

1884. 

$20,628.84$ 
10,200,840 
8,561,7TB 
8,484,152 
4.160^70 
2,986,000 
8,006,168 

1886. 

From  Kng'Ir.nd  .............. 

•^?» 

From  Oermany 

From  France 

6,480.861 

From  Argentine  EepnbUo. . . . 
From  Unit4Ml  States 

8,28S.239 
2,721,265 

From  Peru 

2.645316 

From  other  nations 

8,515,961 

Total , 

$62,886,846 

$41,218,726 

The  exports,  in  the  same  years,  were  as  fol- 
low: 


NATIONS. 

1884. 

1886. 

To  England 

$41,955,682 
8.868.948 
8,767,860 
8,810.969 
1,886,816 
1,014,998 
8,017,2M 

$89,878^ 
8^24«iJ8S 
2.705.012 

To  Germany 

To  France. 

To  Peru 

1,767,I)« 
1,627,006 

To  United  States 

To  Ecuador  

452,907 

To  other  nations. 

ISl^JSiS 

Total 

$57,766,460 

$51,490,286 

The  Chilian  copper  exportation  has  been,  in 
1882,  43,129  tons;  in  1888,  41,229  tons;  in 
1884,  41,780  tons;  in  1886,  87,000  tons.  The 
Chilian  nitrate  of  soda  exportation  has  been: 
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DESTINATION. 

1884. 

1885. 

QalDtali. 

10^90,810 

186,576 

1,811,714 

49,078 

Qaliitali. 
8,554,687 

887,896 
77,718 

To  the  Mediterranean 

To  the  n.  States  on  the  Atlantic. . 
To  the  U.  State*  on  the  Pacific.. . 

Tfl4al 

11,888,178 

9,501,685 

The  American  trade  with  Ohili  has  been  as 
follows: 

nSCALTKAR— 

Iin|Miiti  from 
Chni  into  the 
Ualled  StetM. 

from  Um  United 
State*  to  ChUl. 

1886 

1935 

|1,1S3,S45 
604,525 
687,986 
485,584 

$1,978,548 
8,192,678 

1S84 

8,286,945 

1888 

8,887,651 

Chilian  ports : 

MOVKMENT. 

NoQibtf. 

T<«RMEc 

1884: 
Vetaels  arrfred 

9,838 

9.983 

44,480 

41,886 

9,090 

8,847 

46,769 

86,746 

8,466,078 

8,578,094 

Betaincd, 

8,104 

7,875,899 
7,916.797 

V«eaHa  sailed. 

FlMfleiigen  arrived. 

Pauencers  sailed 

1885:    ^^ 
Vessels  arrired 

Yflsaeta  sailed 

PiaeeDsers  arrired 

Ptaaenfers  sailed 

Betalnod, 
80,018 

Bofurca. — Chili  produces  annaally  about 
6,500,000  hectolitres  of  wheat,  and  2,600,000 
hectolitres  of  barley  and  other  cereals,  and  all 
vegetables  and  fruit  peculiar  to  the  temperate 
zone.  In  1884,  6,812,219  hectolitres  of  wheat 
were  produced,  and  11,487,560  decalitres  of 
wine.  The  cattle  increase  at  the  rate  of  over 
400,000  head  per  annum,  while  the  annual  in^ 
crease  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  goats  is  1,- 
000,000.  Silver  production  amounts  to  160,- 
000  kilogrammes  a  year,  that  of  gold  to  500. 
Copper  production  averages  40,000  tons  per 
annam ;  coal  is  mined  to  the  amount  of  800,- 
000  tons,  and  nitrate  to  550,000  tons.  Manu- 
fscturing  is  rapidly  developing ;  there  are  five 
Btesm  flour-mills,  a  sugar-refinery  at  Villa  del 
Msr,  near  Valparaiso,  and  at  Santiago  a  cloth- 
ftctory  turning  out  a  creditable  article  from 
native  wool.  There  are  several  agricultural, 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  medical  societies, 
pablishmg  illustrated  bulletins  and  reviews. 

HaagBMse-Oifs. — The  deposits  of  manganese- 
ore  in  OhUi  may  be  said  to  never  have  been 
explored ;  nevertheless,  enough  is  known  from 
the  investigations  of  several  eminent  geologists 
to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  mineral  ez- 
bta  in  immense  quantities  in  the  republic,  more 
especially  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  first 
attempt  to  utilize  the  ore  was  made  about 
three  years  ago,  when  a  bed,  south  of  Santiago, 
was  opened ;  but  the  cost  of  conveying  the  ore 
to  Valparaiso  for  shipment  proved  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  it  was  abandoned.  The  beds  of  man- 
ganese in  the  province  of  Coquimbo  are  sur- 
face deposits,  and  the  cost  of  taking  out  the 


ore  is  trifling,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation  to  the  coast.  The  cost 
of  the  ore  by  the  time  it  is  placed  alongside  a 
vessel  in  Coquimbo  harbor  ranges  from  $10 
to  $12,  Chilian  currency,  per  ton.  The  price 
of  manganese  in  £ngland  is  quoted  to-day  at 
£3  10s.  per  ton  for  ore  of  a  ley  of  not  less  than 
45  per  cent.  The  ley  of  the  ore  exported  from 
Coquimbo  has  varied  from  45  to  55  per  cent. 

Etticattw* — Gratuitous  instruction  was  given 
to  men  in  17  schools  in  1885,  against  16  in 
1884;  to  women  in  7,  against  5;  elementary 
schools  for  children  had  increased  from  240 
in  1884,  to  247  in  1885,  for  boys  alone;  for 
girls  there  were  187,  against  188  in  1884,  and 
for  children  of  both  sexes  there  were  810 
schools,  against  287  in  1884;  together,  768 
free  schools,  against  786  in  1884.  There  were 
enrolled,  in  1885,  68,559  children  of  school 
age,  against  70,882  in  1884,  the  average  at- 
tendance being  45,795  in  1885,  against  49,766 
in  1884.  Of  private  schools  there  were  557  in 
1885,  being  45  more  than  in  1884,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  26,011,  so  that  the 
total  number  of  children  of  age  to  attend 
school  was  89,570.  The  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  (Government  for  free  schools  was 
$2,808,800,  and  the  municipalities  spent  alto- 
gether $90,000  for  the  purpose.  Seminaries 
were  supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Concepcion,  Ancud,  and 
Serena.  Higher  education  is  obtainable  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Santiago,  which,  in  1884- 
'85,  had  980  students,  being  an  increase  of  69 
over  1884.  There  were,  besides,  the  following 
educational  establishments:  At  Santiago,  a 
school  for  artists  and  mechanics;  the  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  with  a  model  farm;  the 
Academy  of  Painting;  the  School  of  Sculpt- 
ure, and  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

In  April,  1885,  there  were  65,094  yolumet 
in  the  National  Library ;  there  are  a  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  a  Botanical  Garden,  and 
Museum  of  Anatomy,  and  Cabinet  of  Physics, 
all  attached  to  the  National  Institute. 

There  is  a  military  school,  attended  by  115 
cadets  in  1885 ;  a  naval  school  at  Valparaiso, 
with  70  cadets,  in  the  same  year,  attached  to 
which  is  a  marine  library ;  and  the  naval  of- 
ficers formed  in  that  city,  on  April  10,  1886, 
an  association  to  publish  a  monthly  paper.  At 
Santiago  there  is  a  hydrographic  bureau,  which 
prepares  naval  maps,  and  publishes  the  ^'  Anua- 
rio  de  la  Marina.'* 

The  Frsb.— Tliere  were  published  in  1886 
128  newspapers,  25  of  them  at  the  capital,  San- 
tiago ;  18  at  Valparaiso ;  5  at  Iquique ;  4  each  at 
Concepcion,  Copiap6,  Curic6,  Serena,  and  Tal- 
ca;  8  each  at  Ancnd,  Anieles,  Cauquenes, 
Chilian,  San  Odrlos,  San  FeUpe,  Vallenar,  and 
Freirina;  2  each  at  Ligua,  Melipilla,  Osorno, 
Pisagua,  Quillota,  Quixihue,  Rancagua,  and  San 
Fernando,  and  one  in  nearly  every  capital  of  a 
department. 

Lightheises.— Hetween  Pnnta  Arenas,  near 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  Arica,  12  light- 
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honses  with  reyolving  and  fixed  lights  are  to 
be  met  with  in  ohiet  ports,  and  of  the  latter 
kind  several  in  minor  ports.  The  service  is 
increasing. 

MerduiMt  Kariiie.— There  were  afloat  nnder 
the  Chilian  flag,  on  April  80, 1885,  85  steamers, 
with  a  joint  tonnage  of  17,265 ;  6  ships,  with 
7,841  tons;  86  barks,  with  41,955;  6  brigs, 
with  1,745;  8  schooner-brigs,  with  2,405;  9 
schooners,  with  989 ;  and  16  sloops,  with  915 ; 
together  166  vessels,  with  72,614  tons,  being 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  5  steamers  and  8 
sailing-yessels. 

CHINA,  an  empire  in  Asia.    The  present  Em- 

?eror  is  Hwangti,  bom  in  1871,  the  son  of 
•rince  Ch'un,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hien- 
fnng.  He  sncceeded  to  the  throne  on  Jan.  22, 
1875.  The  highest  governing  body  is  the  Nei- 
ko,  consisting  of  four  members,  two  Chinese 
and  two  Tartars,  with  two  assistants  from  the 
Han-lin,  or  university,  who  see  that  their  acts 
are  in  conformity  with  the  civil  and  religions 
laws.  Under  them  are  the  Liu-pu,  or  six  boards 
of  goyernment,  each  presided  over  by  a  Tartar 
and  a  Chinese.  A  seventh  official  board,  deal- 
ing with  the  navy  and  coast  defenses,  was  es- 
tablished in  the  latter  part  of  1885,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dying  coansels  of  the  great  states- 
man and  general,  Tso-Tsung-Tang.  The  Board 
of  Censors  is  an  independent  body,  any  mem- 
ber of  which  has  tlie  privilege  of  presenting 
remonstrances  to  the  Emperor.  The  governors 
of  provinces  exercise  a  high  degree  of  author- 
ity, but  are  removable  at  the  will  of  the  cen- 
tral power.  Entrance  into  the  public  seryice 
can  only  be  gained  by  passing  severe  literary 
examinations  that  are  held  yearly. 

Anti  aad  PopolatioB.— The  area  of  China  prop- 
er is  estimated  at  1,297,999  square  miles,  and 
the  population  at  883,000,000 ;  the  area  of  the 
dependencies  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Thibet, 
Soongaria,  and  Eastern  Turkistan  at  2,881,560 
square  miles,  and  their  aggregate  population  at 
21,180,000 — making  the  totid  area  of  the  em- 
pire 4,179,559  square  miles,  and  the  total 
population  404,180,000.  The  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  pro- 
per, according  to  the  latest  official  returns,  are 
as  follow : 


PROVINCES. 


Chin 

Shantung '. . . . 

8hansi 

Honan 

Kiangan 

Nganhwel 

Kiangsi 

Chehkiang 

Fukien,  with  FormoM 

Hupeh 

Hanan 

Bhensi , 

Kansn , 

Bzecbuen , 

Kwangtong,  with  Hainan. 

Kwan^sl.. 

Kwelchow 

Yonnan 


1 7.937.1 -flO 
afU*7.s*;in 

en,-;in.-i,]7i 
fci.l.'i;^^^:.'•^H 

e:..TMivfv:^i5 

8,483.198 
^411,188 
67,712,891 
29jn6.249 
6.161.827 
7,«e9,181 
11,721,678 

Total 1,297,999       382,978,840 


Sqtiara  mQcc       Popalation, 


6^,949 
66,104 
66,268 
66,104 
.  44,500 
48,461 
72,176 
89,150 
68.489 
70,450 
74,820 
67,400 
86,608 
166, '^^O 
79.456 
7S.260 
64,554 
107,969 


There  are  twenty-two  ports  on  the  coast 
and  on  the  Yangtse  river  that  are  open  to  for- 
eign commerce  under  various  treaties.  Their 
names  and  population  are  as  follow :  Canton, 
1,600,000;  Tientsin,  950,000;  Hankow,  700,- 
900;  Foochow,  680,000;  Shanghai,  850,000; 
Ningpo,  240,000;  Nanking,  150,000;  Ching- 
kiang,  185,000;  Taiwan,  185,000;  Takow,  100,- 
000;  Tamsui  and  Amoy,  96,000;  Wenchow, 
80,000;  Kelung,  70,000 ;  Newchangand  Wuhn, 
60,000;  Kiukiang,  53,000;  Ichang,  84,000; 
Chefoo,  82,000;  Swatow,  80,000;  Kinngchow, 
80,000 ;  Pakhoi,  25,000.  The  number  of  for- 
eigners residUig  in  the  treaty  ports  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1885  was  6,864,  of  whom  2,704  were 
natives  of  Great  Britain,  621  of  the  United 
States,  554  of  Germany,  and  424  of  France. 
About  half  of  the  foreigners  lived  in  Shanghai. 

Confucianism  is  the  state  religion,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  Chinese  are  Buddhists.  The  abo- 
riginal hill  tribes  are  Nature- worshipers.  There 
are  about  80,000,000  Mohammedans,  chiefly  in 
the  southwest  and  northeast,  1,000,000  Roman 
Catholics,  and  20,000  Protestant  converts. 

Tlie  Amy. — Many  improvements  have  been 
wrought  in  the  Chinese  military  and  naval  or- 
ganizations since  the  war  in  Tonqnin.  The 
active  military  forces  consist  of  three  armies, 
that  of  Manchuria,  that  of  Turkistan,  and  that 
of  the  Center.  The  Army  of  Manchuria  has  a 
strength  of  about  70,000  men.  It  is  divided 
into  two  army  corps,  with  headqnarters  at 
Tsitsisar  and  Mukden,  respectively.  The  in- 
fantry are  armed  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
Mauser  rifles,  and  the  artillery  with  8-centi- 
metre Krupp  field-pieces.  The  Army  of  the 
Center,  with  headquarters  at  Ealgan,  north- 
west of  Pekin,  has  a  strength  of  50,000  in  time 
of  peace,  which  can  be  doubled  in  war-time. 
The  men  come  from  a  strong  and  brave  race, 
and  are  armed  with  Remington  rifles.  The 
Turkistan  Army  is  employed  constantly  in 
keeping  order  on  the  western  frontier.  There 
are  permanent  Manchu  garrisons  in  the  large 
cities  in  the  north  and  along  the  coast.  The 
territorial  militia,  called  Braves,  nrihibers  about 
200,000  in  peace-time,  and  can  be  increased  to 
800,000.  There  is  a  large  Tartar  cavalry  forc^ 
but  the  horses  are  small,  though  strong,  ana 
the  equipment  worthless. 

The  Navy. — ^The  Chinese  Government  had  two 
powerful  ironclads  built  at  Kiel  in  1886.  They 
are  sister  ships,  named  the  "  Ting  Yuen  "  and 
**  Chen  Yuen,"  of  7,835  tons,  6,000  horse-pow- 
er, and  a  speed  of  14^  knots,  with  14-inch  steel- 
faced  armor.  Each  carries  four  12-inch  Krupp 
breech-loaders  in  two  barbette  towers,  and 
two  6-iDch  guns.  A  smaller  protected  cruiser, 
also  built  in  Germany,  carries  two  8-inch 
Krupp  guns  in  a  barbette  and  one  6-inoh  gun. 
Two  swift  unarmored  steel  cruisers,  carrying 
two  8-inch  Armstrong  guns  each,  besides  40- 
pound  ers  and  machine-guns,  were  launched  at 
Kiel  in  1884;  and  two  smaller  ones,  carrying 
two  26-ton  Armstrong  guns,  and  capable  of 
steaming  16  knots,  were  constructed  in  £ng* 
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land  iu  1881.  All  of  these  vessels  are  attached 
to  the  North  China  squadron  for  the  defense 
of  the  capital,  which  includes  also  12  gnnhoata, 
each  armed  with  a  26-,  85-,  or  88-ton  gnn. 
This  squadron  has  heen  hroagbt  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency  under  the  instructions  of 
Captain  Lang,  an  English  officer,  who  was  ad- 
miral of  the  North  China  fleet,  commonly  called 
Li's  fleet  on  account  of  being  under  the  control 
of  the  Viceroy  Li-Hung-Chang,  when  hostili- 
ties with  France  began.  Not  thinking  it  proper 
tr>  engage  in  operations  against  France,  he  re- 
sipied  his  appointment.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Admiral  Sebelin,  a  captain  in  the  German 
Kary,  who  engaged  many  other  German  offi- 
cers, introduce  Krupp  in  the  place  of  Arm- 
strong guns,  and  miule  many  other  changes. 
The  Chinese  authorities,  who  had  been  greatly 
pleased  with  the  work  of  Admiral  Lang,  who 
possessed  the  confidence  of  Li-Hung-Chang  es- 
pecially, dismissed  Admiral  Sebelin  and  the 
other  Germans  in  this  squadron  early  in  1886 
and  re-engaged  the  former  admiral. 

The  Foochow,  Shanghai,  and  Canton  fleets 
include  about  60  unarm ored  cruisers,  corvettes, 
sloops,  and  gunboats.  There  have  been  added 
to  the  naval  force  recently  several  swift  tor- 
pedo-boats for  Whitehead  torpedoes.  A  cruiser 
of  2,150  tons  and  2,400  horse-power  has  been 
constructed  in  China,  and  several  others  are 
bnilding.  Besides  buying  large  quantities  of 
arms  for  the  army  in  foreign  countries,  the 
Government  has  established  arsenals  which  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  foreigners  turn  out 
arms  and  ammunition  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  new  naval  ministry  at  Pekin,  which  has 
the  Prime  Minister  for  its  chief,  Li-Hung-Chang 
for  vice-president,  and  the  Marquis  Tseng  for 
one  of  its  members,  is  expected  to  control  the 
entire  fleet  and  naval  defenses  of  the  empire. 
Formerly  the  naval  affairs  of  China  were,  like 
everything  else,  decentralLsed,  each  viceroy  be- 
ing required  to  defend  his  own  province,  and 
maintaining  for  the  purpose  such  a  naval  es- 
tablishment as  he  thought  necessary. 

fluMM. — ^The  total  revenue  amounts  to  about 
1125,000,000,  derived  from  taxes  on  land,  grain, 
Kcenses,  and  the  import  and  export  duties, 
which  are  collected  by  foreign  inspectors.  The 
land-tax  ranges  from  75  cents  an  acre  in  the 
north  to  $3.25  in  some  parts  of  the  south.  The 
en^ms  duties  amounted  in  1884  to  (18,298,- 
000.  The  largest  part  of  the  duties  is  paid  on 
exports.  The  heaviest  expense  of  the  central 
Giivemment  is  for  the  army,  which  costs  about 
$75,000,000  per  annum.  China  contracted 
loans  in  1874  and  1878  amounting  to  less  than 
$11,000,000,  paying  8  per  cent,  and  secured  on 
the  oustoms  receipts.  A  part  of  the  principal 
was  paid  off;  but  in  1884  a  silver  loan  of 
$7,500,000  was  raised  abroad,  and  in  1885 
others  amounting  to  $12,500,000,  making  the 
total  foreign  debt  about  $28,000,000. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  imperial  hoard  and  of 
the  provincial  treasuries  during  the  war  in 
Tonquin  su^ested  reforms  in  the  financial  ad- 


ministration that  have  replenished  the  various 
treasuries.  The  officials  have  formerly  been 
allowed  to  enrich  themselves  by  corrupt  prac- 
tices that  have  been  winked  at  but  not  con- 
doned by  the  Government.  In  a  national 
emergency,  like  the  war  with  France,  these 
private  hoards  are  called  into  requisition.  By 
strict  economy  and  watchfulness  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  replace  the  depleted 
treasures  and  to  expend  large  sums  on  tele- 
graphs and  military  and  naval  improvements 
without  resorting  to  heavy  public  loans.  Li- 
Fungpao,  formerly  minister  to  Germany,  the 
Taoutao  of  Formosa,  and  other  high  function- 
aries, were  disgraced  and  made  to  give  up  their 
irregular  accumulations  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  a  foreign  loan,  and 
officials  who  were  spared  are  careful  to  give 
no  ofifense  in  the  present  discharge  of  their 
duties.  The  public  revenues  are  also  largely 
increased  by  tne  additional  imperial  taxes  per- 
mitted in  the  new  opium  convention. 

CMmerce. — The  net  imports  of  1884  amount- 
ed to  72,760,760  haikwan  taels,  or  about  $104,- 
600,000 ;  the  total  exports  to  67,147,680  hai- 
kwan taels,  or  $87,800,000.  Gf  the  imports,  80,- 
770,458  haikwan  taels  came  from  Hong-Eong, 
16,945,086  from  Great  Britain,  14,888,981  from 
India,  8,655,552  from  Japan,  2,418,867  from 
the  United  States,  and  1,752,222  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  not  including  Russia, 
whose  share  was  258,804  haikwan  taels.  Of 
the  exports  19,465,558  haikwan  taels  were  des- 
tined for  Great  Britain,  17,289,750  for  Hong- 
Kong,  10,070,522  for  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
8,279,598  for  the  United  States,  5,488,681  for 
Russia,  1,795,815  for  Japan,  and  685,844  for 
India.  The  chief  imports  v/ere  opium,  valued 
at  26,150,241  haikwan  taels;  cotton  goods, 
22,141,222  taels ;  metals,  4,096,870  taels ;  wool- 
en goods,  8,709,678  taels ;  raw  cotton,  1,784,- 
451  taels ;  coal,  1,492,552  taels.  The  largest  ex- 
ports were  tea,  of  the  value  of  29,055,142  taels; . 
silk,  chiefly  raw,  28,882,241  taels ;  sugar,  8,760,- 
088,  taels;  straw  braid,  1,958,91  7taels. 

Navigation.— During  the  year  1884  the  ton- 
nage entered  and  cleared  at  Chinese  ports  was 
18,806,788,  of  which  12,152,949  tons  were 
British,  2,998,618  Chinese,  2,881,741  American, 
989,706  German,  215,105  Japanese,  and  98,968 
French. 

Tdegnphs.— In  December,  1884,  the  imperial 
telegraph  system  comprised  8,089  miles  of  line 
and  5,482  miles  of  wire,  and  it  has  since  been 
greatly  extended.  A  line  between  Pekin  and 
Tientsin  brings  the  capital  into  telegraphic 
communication  with  Newchang,  Chefoo,  Shang- 
hai, Yangchow,  Soochow,  the  seven  treaty  porta 
on  the  Yangtse,  Canton,  Fatsban,  Woochow, 
and  Lungchow,  and  with  the  southwestern 
provinces  by  a  line  running  from  Canton  into 
Yunnan,  constructed  in  1885.  Shanghai  is  con- 
nected with  Foochow,  Amoy,  Kashing,  Shoa- 
shing,  and  Ningpo.  Lines  have  also  been  con- 
strocted  between  Foochow  and  Canton  and 
between  Taku  and  Port  Arthur. 
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ComterclAl  Treaty  with  IVtHce.— Negotiations 
between  M.  Oogordan,  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  Li-Hnng-Ohang,  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  terms  on  which  trade  is  to  be  con- 
ducted across  the  frontier  between  Tonqnin 
and  China,  were  carried  on  at  Tientsin  for 
nearly  a  year.  The  French  sought  to  obtain 
large  concessions,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
result  of  the  war  enabled  them  to  dictate 
terms,  but  the  Chinese  were  resolved  to  yield 
as  little  as  possible,  and  disputed  trivia]  points 
in  a  contentious  spirit  in  order  to  deprive 
France  of  even  the  semblance  of  exacting  con- 
cessions. The  delimitation  of  the  Tonquin 
frontier  advanced  smoothly,  but  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  before  1688.  The 
French  demanded  the  right  of  keeping  an  oflS- 
cial  agent  at  Talifoo  or  Yunnan-fu,  in  Yun- 
nan, but  only  obtained  the  stipulation  that  no 
other  country  should  have  that  privilege. 
China  agreed  to  open  two  places  to  trade :  one 
above  Laokai,  giving  access  to  Yunnan ;  and 
one  on  the  frontier  beyond  Langson,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  rich  and  populous  province  of 
Zwangsi.  This  provision  was  already  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  signed  on  June 
9,  1885.  China  will  establish  custom-houses  at 
these  points,  and  France  may  maintain  consu- 
lar agents  there.  China  has  the  right  to  keep 
consuls  in  Hanoi,  Haiphong,  and  other  places 
in  Tonquin,  and  is  given  favored-nation  treat- 
ment in  that  country,  with  freedom  of  trade 
and  residence.  The  French  are  accorded  the 
usual  rights  in  the  open  places  in  China.  Only 
persons  with  Chinese  passports  can  enter 
China  from  Tonquin.  Imports  across  the  front- 
ier into  China  pay  one  fifth  less  than  the  mari- 
time customs  aues,  and  exports  one  third  less. 
Articles  not  mentioned  in  the  tariff  pay  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  in  each  case,  and  all  such 
goods  pay  the  lihin^  or  inland  transit  dues,  in 
the  usual  way.  These  reductions  are  not  so 
great  as  those  of  the  Russian  overland  tariff. 
The  French  plenipotentiary  contended  for  a 
stipulation  enabling  France  to  impose  a  poll- 
tax  on  Chinese  immigrants  into  Tonqnin,  and 
virtually  obtained  it  in  a  vaguely  worded 
clause.  The  reductions  in  the  duties  are  not 
regarded  by  English  merchants  as  sufficient  to 
give  the  French  any  advantage  in  the  trade  of 
Southeastern  China  or  Yunnan,  at  least  not 
imtil  Tonquin  is  tranqnilHzed,  French  goods 
admitted  duty  free  into  Tonc^uin,  and  a  rail- 
road constructed  to  the  frontier.  Even  then 
they  can  be  counterbalanced  by  the  opening 
of  a  treaty  port  on  the  upper  ©an ton  river. 
Lord  Salisbury  disputed  M.  de  Freycinet's 
contention  that  the  overland  duties  and  the 
maritime  duties  stand  on  a  different  footing, 
and  intimated  that  similar  reductions  could  be 
demanded  at  the  open  ports  under  the  favored- 
nation  clause ;  yet  no  such  claim  was  put  for- 
ward by  the  British  Government,  which  ex- 
pects to  reap  the  entire  benefit  of  the  commer- 
cial concessions  obtained  by  France  in  the  fu- 
ture trade  across  the  Burman  frontier.    The 


treaty  provides  for  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  trade  in  opium  between  Tonquin  and 
China.  When  asked  to  let  the  French  build 
railroads  in  China,  Li-Hung-Chang  gave  them 
permission  to  make  tenders  for  a  small  line 
running  from  the  Kaiping  coal-mines  to  Tient- 
sin, for  which  the  contract  was  ultimately 
awarded  to  the  Krupp  Company,  of  Germany. 
The  French  were  completely  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  obtaining  material  com- 
mercial advantages,  and  repeal^ly  stopped  the 
negotiations  for  several  weeks  at  a  time ;  but 
the  Chinese  statesmen  had  no  fear  of  a  resump- 
tion of  hostilities. 

Dlreet  EepraentttiMi  of  tke  TallcaB.~A  result 
of  the  French  war,  which  weakened  the  posi- 
tion of  France  in  China  and  her  prestige  in  the 
far  East,  is  the  prospective  revival  of  the  ^• 
rect  relations  between  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  the  Vatican  that  existed  in  former 
centuries,  and  the  cessation  of  the  protection 
over  Catholic  missions  in  China  exercised  by 
France,  sometimes  needlessly  and  mischievously 
for  the  sake  of  political  effect.  In  July  a  con- 
vention was  concluded  with  the  Holy  See, 
committing  the  charge  of  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  churches  and  missionaries  in  China 
to  a  Papal  internuncio  at  the  Chinese  court 
Monsignor  Agliardi  waa  appointed  by  the  Pope 
to  this  post.  The  Vatican  acted  in  thb  matter 
in  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  which  invited  the  Pope  to  send 
a  plenipotentiary  to  Pekin  while  hostilities 
with  France  were  still  in  progress.  The 
French  Government,  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  informed  the  Vatican  that  if  a  Papal 
legate,  with  functions  independent  of  France, 
were  sent  to  Pekin,  the  French  ambassador  at 
the  Papal  court  would  be  withdrawn.  On 
Aug.  21  a  fresh  proposal  was  made  to  France, 
to  the  effect  that  if  an  envoy  were  sent  by 
the  Vatican  he  should  have  a  temporary  mis- 
sion. The  Curia  agreed  to  send  only  a  tempo- 
rary envoy,  if  the  Chinese  Government  would 
consent.  The  Chinese  Government  notified 
the  Pope  that  no  representative  would  be 
acceptable  unless  perfectly  independent  of 
France  and  other  countries,  through  a  legate 
possessing  full  and  free  diplomatic  functions. 
The  Pap^  court  informed  the  various  Euro- 
pean governments  of  the  compromise  that  had 
been  effected  with  France,  and  ordered  Arch- 
bishop Agliardi  to  depart  on  his  mission.  On 
Sept.  12  the  Pope  received  an  ultimatum  from 
France,  threatening  that  if  an  envoy  of  any 
description  were  sent  to  Pekin  the  ambassador 
at  the  Vatican  would  be  recalled,  the  Concor- 
dat annulled,  the  church  and  state  separated, 
and  the  grant  of  60,000,000  francs  a  year  to 
the  Catholic  Church  in  France  suppressed. 

The  question  had  hitherto  been  complicated 
with  that  of  the  removal  of  the  Petaug,  or 
North  Cathedral,  in  Pekin,  which  the  French 
Government  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing its  wishes  on  the  Chinese  Governnaent. 
An  arrangement  by  which  the  Catholic  an- 
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thoiities,  with  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  agreed 
to  the  removal  of  the  cathedral,  waa  vetoed  by 
France,  although  the  missionaries  were  de- 
sirous to  please  the  Chinese  Government  in 
this  regard.  The  cathedral  stands  within  the 
palaoe-groands,  and  is  an  offense  to  the  Chi- 
nese conrt  because  the  towers  overlook  the 
palace-garden.  The  circumstance  that  the 
spire  towers  above  the  palace  gives  it,  accord- 
ing to  a  universal  Chinese  superstition,  a  sin- 
ister influence  over  the  fortunes  of  the  royal 
hoose,  with  which  the  early  death  of  the  last 
two  Emperors  is  associated  in  the  popular 
mind.  The  site  was  presented  to  the  Jrope  by 
the  Emperor  Kang-Chi,  about  two  centuries 
ago.  In  1862  the  French  Government  in- 
sisted in  rebuilding  on  the  same  site,  against 
the  protest  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and 
has  resisted  all  efforts  to  have  the  offensive 
structure  removed.  The  Chinese  are  anxious 
and  determined  to  have  this  mark  of  national 
humiliation,  commemorating  the  fall  of  Pekin, 
removed  before  the  coronation  of  the  Emper- 
or. The  indemnity  paid  by  China  after  the 
war  of  1860  was  used  to  rebuild  the  cathedral. 

The  Pope  finally  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
France,  and  postponed  the  sending  of  an  en- 
voy to  Pekin,  but  reserved  liberty  of  action. 
On  Sept.  14  he  informed  George  C.  Dunn, 
ttie  Chinese  special  envoy,  with  whom  the 
negotiations  had  been  conducted,  that  the  dis- 
patch of  a  legate  was  for  the  present  sus- 
pended, but  that  the  agreement  with  China 
with  regard  to  the  rank  and  independence  of 
the  Papal  mission  to  Pekin  would  be  main- 
tained. 

All  the  foreign  powers,  except  Russia,  had 
already  declared  against  further  recognition  of 
the  French  protectorate  over  Catholic  mission- 
aries of  their  own  nationalities.  Thei  Chinese 
Government  came  to  the  decision  that  it  would 
not  recognize  French  passports  except  those  of 
French  priests,  and  would  require  from  every 
Catholic  missionary  going  into  the  interior  a 
passport  signed  either  by  a  consul  of  his  own 
nationality,  or  by  an  accredited  agent  of  the 
Pope.  Demands  for  compensation  or  redress 
of  injuries  on  behalf  of  missionaries  must  be 
made  through  the  same  channels.  The  Chinese 
Government  contemplated  sending  an  envoy 
to  the  Vatican,  even  though  the  Pope  should 
not  have  a  representative  in  Pekin.  The 
French  protectorate  over  missionaries  rests  on 
no  formal  treaty,  but  has  been  tacitly  accepted 
since  the  war  of  1860.  During  the  Tonquin 
war,  in  which  Christian  converts  were  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  France  against  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  dangers  involved  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  body  of  citizens  not  only  owing 
spiritual  allegiance  to  foreigners,  but  also  look- 
ing to  them  for  secular  protection,  was  brought 
home  to  the  Chinese  Government. 

Peneeatfaa  of  Chilstlaiis.— In  Chung-King,  on 
the  upper  Tangtse,.  a  mob  on  July  9  destroyed 
a  newly  constructed  Catholic  church,  forced 
the  missionaries  to  flee  for  their  lives,  and  then 


turned  its  fury  against  all  Europeans,  sacked 
their  houses,  and  threatened  their  lives.  The 
cause  of  this  pai*ticular  outbreak  was  probably 
the  fact  that  the  missionaries  had  covered  the 
roof  of  their  church  with  yellow  tiles,  choosing 
the  color  appropriated  to  the  Emperor ;  though 
the  Catholic  priests  spread  a  report  ascribing  it 
to  the  indiscreet  conduct  of  American  Protes- 
tant missionaries.  The  residence  of  the  apos- 
tolic vicar  was  burned  to  the  ground  with  all 
its  contents.  The  property  of  American  and 
English  Protestant  missionaries  was  likewise 
destroyed.  The  foreign  consuls  escaped  by 
flight  into  other  provinces.  The  scene  of  the 
outbreak  was  the  largest  city  in  the  populous 
mountainous  province  of  Szechuen.  The  dis- 
turbance spread  through  the  eastern  part  of 
that  province.  Christian  converts  were  killed 
wherever  found ;  whole  villages  were  destroyed. 
In  northern  Cochin -China  similar  outrages 
occurred.  As  many  as  fifty  Christians  were 
massacred  there,  their  houses  burned,  and  their 
lands  devastated.  The  Chinese  were  predis- 
posed to  attacks  on  Christians  by  the  fact  that 
native  converts  had  fought  with  the  French  in 
Tonquin.  They  were  furthermore  embittered 
against  foreigners  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
persecution  and  massacre  of  Chinamen  in  the 
United  States.  In  June,  an  American  Method- 
ist lady  missionary  had  been  injured  by  a  mob 
in  Chung-King,  and  the  authorities  had  treated 
lightly  complaints  made  in  this  case.  Previous 
to  this,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fulton,  and  Miss  Mary 
Fulton,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  mission, 
had,  on  May  6,  been  driven  out  of  Ewai  Ping, 
four  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Canton,  and 
the  mission  station  and  hospital  established  by 
them  were  set  on  fire. 

Port  Htmlltoii.— In  April,  1885,  when  war 
with  Russia  seemed  probable,  the  British  ad- 
miral on  the  China  station,  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Government,  acting  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  then  minister  at 
Pekin,  took  possession  of  Port  Hamilton,  a 
sheltered  harbor  formed  by  three  small  Corean 
islands,  lying  between  Quelpeart  and  the  main- 
land. The  port  thus  annexed  by  Great  Britain 
is  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  islets,  88 
miles  f^om  the  northeast  coast  of  Quelpeart,  in 
34''  north  latitude,  and  127i°  east  longitude. 
The  harbor  is  spacious  and  safe,  but  the  bottom 
is  not  good,  so  that  moorings  are  required  for 
firm  anchorage.  It  was  acquired  as  a  coaling- 
station  and  naval  port,  lying  nearly  2,000  miles 
nearer  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  Pacific 
coast  than  Hong-Kong,  and  commanding  the 
Corean  strait,  which  is  always  blockaded  by 
British  vessels  when  a  war  is  anticipated.  The 
sea  routes  between  the  Yangtse-Kiang,  the 
northern  ports  of  China,  and  the  treaty  ports 
of  Japan,  pass  this  point,  which  also  commands 
the  southern  approach  to  the  Russian  naval 
arsenal  of  Vladivostock. 

The  islands  are  inhabited,  but  can  not  be  de- 
pended upon  to  produce  supplies  of  any  kind, 
except  fish.    When  the  English  took  possession 
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of  the  port,  it  was  reported  that  they  anticipated 
Buasian  craisers  by  only  a  few  hoars.  Formal 
protests  were  made  by  Ohlna  and  Japan,  bat 
both  powers  were  content  to  see  the  harbor  in 
Britian  possession  rather  than  have  it  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Russia.  The  British  Government 
intended  to  fortify  the  harbor,  but  has  as  yet 
taken  no  practical  steps  to  do  so.  The  naval 
officers  who  examined  the  position  reported 
that  the  islands  coald  not  be  adequately  forti- 
fied witiiOQt  an  excessive  outlay,  and  advised 
the  abandonment  of  the  port.  The  British 
have  erected  buildings  for  troops  and  war  ma- 
terials on  the  islands,  and  have  laid  a  subma- 
rine cable  to  Hong-Kong  at  a  cost  of  £90,000, 
but  have  not  yet  erected  a  coaling-depot  there. 
The  fact  that  Ohina  does  not  acquiesce  in  the 
ocoapation  deters  them  from  treating  the  islands 
as  definitely  annexed  to  Great  Britain. 

CBOLEEi*  Notwithstanding  much  time  was 
given  to  the  study  of  cholera  during  the  year 
1886,  the  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
disease  have  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  was 
hoped.  Yet,  as  a  result  of  the  investigations 
(some  carried  on  in  the  very  home  of  the  dis- 
ease), several  mooted  points  have  been  de- 
cided. By  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Dr.  £.  O.  Shakespeare,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, visited  Europe  and  Asia,  as  Gh>Y- 
emment  Commissioner,  to  investigate  cholera 
and  report  to  Congress.  He  sailed  from  New 
York  in  October,  1885,  and  returned  in  Sep- 
tcfmber,  1886,  having  visited  the  infected  lo- 
calities of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  India. 
Cholera  is  now  recognized  as  a  preventable 
disease,  and  it  is  an  accepted  belief  among 

{physicians  that  to  Dr.  Koch,  of  Berlin,  be- 
ongs  the  credit  of  having  first  discovered  and 
described  a  peculiar  curved  bacillus  in  the 
intestinal  contents  and  dejecta  of  persons  suf- 
fering from  cholera.  He  claims  that  this  ba- 
cillus is  diagnostic  of  true  Asiatic  cholera. 
The  investigations  carried  on  during  the  past 
year  have  confirmed  four  of  the  five  claims^ 
concerning  this  bacillus,  that  Koch  advanced 
as  the  result  of  his  investigations  of  the  eti- 
ology of  cholera  in  1884.  His  fifth  claim, 
that  this  curved  bacillus  not  only  constituted 
a  most  valuable  diagnostic  sign  of  cholera,  but 
was  also  the  active  cause  of  the  disease,  has  not 
been  wholly  substantiated;  yet  numerous  in- 
oculation experiments  seem  to  show  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  view.  The  recent  investigations 
and  experiments  of  the  American  commissioner 
are  in  accord  with  all  but  this  latter  claim.  (For 
an  account  of  Koch^s  claims,  see  Ztmotio  Dis- 
eases in  the  *^  Annual  CycIopsBdia  "  for  1886.) 
Emraerioh^s  claim  for  the  etiological  power  of 
his  Naples  bacillus,  in  the  production  of  cholera, 
has  not  borne  the  test  of  even  his  own  obser- 
vations during  the  past  year.  Pettenkofer's 
views,  as  to  the  unity  of  cholera  morbus  and 
cholera,  have  been  rejected  by  almost  the  en- 
tire medical  profession.  The  application  of  the 
exact  knowledge  that  has  been  obtained,  as  a 
result  of  the  study  of  the  epidemic  of  1886,  is 


of  vast  importance  as  concerns  the  selection  of 
hygienic  and  preventive  measures.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  comma-bacillus  in  the  d^ecta 
of  a  suspected  case,  points  to  the  existence  of 
Asiatic  cholera ;  and  in  the  light  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  the  failure  to  apply  this  crucial 
test  would  be  little  short  of  criminal  negligence 
on  the  part  of  health  authorities. 

Although  recent  investigations  and  research 
have  brought  to  light  hitherto  unknown  and 
uncoi^Jectured  facts,  yet  almost  all  the  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  etiology  of  cholera,  little 
having  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  its 
treatment.  Experiences  with  the  epidemics  of 
1884-'86  have  not  resulted  in  any  improved 
or  more  successful  method  of  treatment,  and 
the  ratio  of  deaths  to  persons  attacked  re- 
mains about  the  same — one  third.  That  ohol- 
era  is  not  directly  contagious  is  now  an  ac- 
cepted belief;  and  that  an  attack  confers 
a  limited  immunity  is  also  very  probable. 
TVhile  pursuing  his  investigations  in  Spain, 
Dr.  Shakespeare  made  careful  inquiries  as 
to  the  question  of  immunity,  and  found  that, 
out  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  who  had 
suffered  from  cholera  previously,  only  a  few 
instances  of  second  attacks  were  noted,  and 
in  most  of  these  there  were  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  subsequent  attack  had 
been  one  of  cholera  morbus,  and  not  true,  gen- 
uine Asiatic  cholera.  Conmiunications  were 
sent  to  every  village  and  town  in  Spain,  where 
cholera  had  existed,  requesting  a  reply  from 
the  physicians  practicing  in  the  towns,  to  a  se- 
ries of  questions  bearing  upon  the  disease,  the 
question  of  immunity  being  one ;  and  the  re- 
plies showed  that,  in  the  experience  of  Span- 
ish physicians,  there  were  few  instances  of  indi- 
viduals having  been  attacked  twice  during  the 
same  epidemic.  Such  has  also  been  the  ex- 
perience of  those  in  our  own  country  who 
have  passed  through  epidemics,  no  instances 
of  an  individual  having  cholera  twice  being 
remembered.  Medical  men  that  have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  disease  have  noticed,  that 
usually  a  weakened,  irritable  condition  of  the 
intestines  is  left,  often  lasting  through  life; 
indiscretions  in  diet,  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, water,  or  prolonged  muscular  exer- 
tion, would  be  followed  by  severe  attacks  of 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that,  with  proper  treatment  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  cholera,  three  fourths  of  those  at- 
tacked will  recover;  and  this  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  advantage  taken  of  prompt 
treatment  the  instant  suspicious  cases  are  ob- 
served in  a  community.  After  the  disease  has 
passed  into  its  second  stage,  treatment  does 
not  yield  such  beneficial  results,  and  in  the 
final  stage  it  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Certain 
rapid,  virulent  cases  occur,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  almost  nothing  can  be  done,  the  patient 
being  overwhelmed  with  the  virulence  of  the 
poison.  More  extended  observations  during 
the  past  year  have  weakened  the  confidence 
that  some  physicians  had  expressed  in  the  ase 
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of  anti-bacterial  agents,  and  the  hopes  that  had 
been  bom  of  the  ether-treatment,  and  its  ef- 
fectiveness, have  also  been  shattered.  A  new- 
method  of  treating  the  disease  has  been  em- 
ployed by  French  physicians,  dnring  the  epi- 
demic of  1886,  with  considerable  success,  bnt 
there  have  not  been  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases  reported  to  enable  us  to  express  anj 
opinion  as  to  its  real  value.  This  treatment 
consists  in  painting  the  abdomen  and  loins 
thoroughly  with  collodion.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  that  heat  is  retained,  and  the  abdomen  is, 
as  it  were,  placed  in  a  perfect-fitting  splint,  and 
rest  thereby  secured.  The  collodion  applica- 
tion is  also  said  to  prevent  the  rapid  ana  great 
loss  of  tiiie  watery  elements  of  the  blood. 

Treatment  by  means  of  ice  to  the  spine,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Chapman,  of  England, 
has  been  tried  to  a  considerable  extent  by  phy- 
sicians in  India,  no  more  success  following  this 
line  of  treatment  than  was  observed  in  the  op- 
posite plan.  Dr.  Chapman  recently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  cholera  depended  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  a  severe  nervous  disturbance,  and 
that  treatment  from  this  standpoint  would 
yield  a  much  more  satisfactory  result.  India 
physicians,  during  the  past  epidemic,  have 
given  this  treatment  a  trial,  and  have  reported 
no  increase  in  the  ratio  of  cures  under  it. 

No  sooner  had  the  year  1886  made  its  ap- 
pearance, than  cholera  was  announced  in  the 
provinces  of  Girona  and  Cadiz  in  Spain.  That 
the  disease  should  appear  in  these  two  locali- 
ties, in  opposite  portions  of  the  Spanish  king- 
dom, at  the  same  period,  is  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  the  latency  of  the  germ  through  the 
cold  months.  Notwithstanding  the  terrible 
lesson  these  people  had  received  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  epidemic  in  the  past,  they  had 
failed  to  profit  by  it,  and  the  sanitary  condition 
oi  the  country  was  not  in  the  slightest  re- 
spect improved ;  indeed,  the  condition  of  ma- 
ny of  the  towns  was  worse  than  in  1885. 
Quarantine  regulations  were  very  deficient, 
and  sanitary  cordons  were  not  at  all  observed. 
No  attention  was  given  to  purifying  or  pro- 
tecting the  water-supplies,  the  people  still 
drinking  water  drawn  from  canals  that  had 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Into 
these  canals  the  drainage  of  small  towns  found 
its  way,  and,  as  they  pursued  their  course 
through  the  country,  instances  of  their  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  washing  soiled  linen 
and  clothes  were  quite  numerous.  These  ca- 
nals scarely  or  never  found  their  way  into  the 
larger  cities,  bnt  traversed  the  rural  districts 
mainly,  and  an  evidence  that  they  were  the 
means  of  spreading  the  disease  is  shown  in  the 
fact,  that  cholera  was  more  severe  in  the  niral 
districts.  The  increased  rate  of  mortality  in 
rural  districts  has  also  been  noticed  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  and  in  India.  This 
relatively  high  rate  of  mortality  in  villages  is 
also  to  be  explained  by  absence  of  organized 
hygienic  supervision,  the  miserable  construc- 
tion of  the  dwellings,  m  which  the  people  are 


crowded  together  with  the  domestic  animals, 
and  the  impossibility  of  providing  extensive 
and  costly  water-supplies. 

In  an  official  report  of  the  epidemic  in  Spain, 
published  May  22,  1886,  it  is  said  that  the 
epidemic  ended  in  the  province  of  Malaga 
Jan.  19,  in  the  province  of  Oviedo  Jan.  81, 
in  the  province  of  Salamanca  Jan.  17,  and  in 
the  province  of  Cadiz  March  22.  Not  a  single 
case  has  appeared  in  the  whole  Spanish  Pe- 
ninsula up  to  the  publication  of  this  report 
During  this  period  of  1886,  there  were  2,000 
eases  and  about  750  deaths  from  cholera  in 
Spain. 

Concerning  the  value  of  Ferran*s  anti-choU 
eric  inoculations,  the  opinions  of  Spanish  phy- 
sicians are  still  divided.  That  they  are  at 
least  harmless,  is  beginning  to  be  admitted. 
The  last  official  commission,  appointed  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  to  examme  the  official 
statistics  in  their  possession,  have  finally  ad- 
vised the  resumption  of  the  inoculations  in  the 
event  of  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

An  analysis  of  the  recently  published  official 
statistics,  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  localities  where  the  inocula- 
tions were  practiced,  comprising  upward  of 
80,000  inoculations  in  22  villages,  having  a 
population  of  185,000,  proved  that  only  387  of 
the  inoculated  were  attacked,  and  104  died  of 
cholera ;  showing  that  12  per  1,000  were  at- 
tacked, and  8  per  1,000  died  of  the  disease.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  the  population  not  inocu- 
lated, 77  per  1,000  were  attacked,  and  88  per 
1,000  diea  of  cholera.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  the  inoculations  conferred  a  protec- 
tion from  attack  six  times  greater  than  that 
conferred  by  the  measures  of  hygiene  and  pre- 
vention enforced  in  the  villages,  and  that  the 
inoculation  conferred  a  protection  from  death 
by  cholera  ten  times  greater.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  in  many  of  these  villages  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  population  were  subject- 
ed to  the  inoculation,  comprising  the  poorest 
class  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  therefore,  those 
most  liable  to  attack.  In  such  villages  the 
epidemic  suddenly  came  to  an  end,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  result  of  the  inoculation  ex- 
periments. This  sudden  termination  of  the 
epidemic  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  in 
other  afflicted  villages :  for  kd.  analysis  of  Dr. 
8hakespeare*s  investigations  of  861  towns, 
mainly  in  this  part  of  Spain,  shows  that  the 
average  duration  of  the  epidemic  was  44  days, 
of  which  the  period  of  rise  was  14  days,  that  its 
stationary  period  was  11  days,  while  the  pe- 
riod of  decline  lasted  19  days. 

Cholera  in  Italy,  as  in  Spain,  was  found  to  be 
present  during  the  winter  months.  Later  in 
the  year  it  occurred,  more  or  less  extensively, 
in  the  provinces  bordering  the  Adriatic  from 
Venice  to  Brindisi,  and  penetrated  to  some  ex- 
tent into  the  interior,  mainly  among  the  north- 
eastern provinces.  It  is  reported  that  there 
were  upward  of  45,000  cases  and  14,000  deaths 
from  cholera  in  Italy  daring  1886.    The  Ital- 
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ian  Goverament  daring  this  year  relied  alto- 
gether npoD  local  hygiene  and  sanitation,  with 
medical  inspection,  disinfection,  and  isolation, 
as  internal  measures  of  prevention,  having  en- 
tirely abandoned  the  establishment  of  land 
quarantine  and  sanitary  cordons.  They  have, 
however,  in  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  man- 
ner, enforced  a  maritime  quarantine,  at  the  va- 
rious xidriatic  ports,  against  all  infected  places. 
In  reference  to  the  lax  enforcement  of  quaran- 
tine by  sea,  Prof.  Paglini,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Italian  Government  to  investigate  chol- 
era in  Sicily,  in  his  official  report  severely  criti- 
cises the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted. 

In  France  there  were  a  few  local  epidemics 
of  cholera  in  1886,  cases  occurring  in  IJrittany 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  which 
were  nearly  all  traceable  to  introduction  by 
persons  or  soiled  clothing,  and  to  the  use  of 
contaminated  drinking-water.  A  case  of  un- 
doubted cholera  occurred  at  Mayence,  on  the 
Rhine,  but  the  disease  did  not  spread. 

The  empire  of  Austria,  bordering  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  threatened  by  invasion  from 
neighboring  infected  localities  in  Italy,  has 
not  escaped.  At  first  the  epidemic  was  lim- 
ited to  the  port  of  Trieste,  and  the  town  of 
Fiume,  tlie  former  having  upward  of  800  at- 
tacked and  over  400  deaths.  From  the  coast 
the  disease  slowly  and  irregularly  spread  to 
the  interior,  attacking  towns  in  Dalraatia,  in- 
vading Buda-Pesth,  Prague,  and  a  few  other 
towns  in  Hungary,  a  few  cases  appearing  even 
in  Vienna,  and  the  end  of  the  year  finas  the 
disease  still  lingering  in  this  empire. 

Recent  reports  from  South  America  indicate 
the  appearance  of  cholera  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. 

During  1886  cholera  made  its  most  deadly 
ravages  in  Oorea.  Japan  and  Tonquin  have 
suffered  also  to  a  great  extent. 

In  Corea  the  rapidity  of  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  and  the  mortality  were  almost  without 
parallel,  in  some  cities  the  inhabitants  being 
swept  away  by  thousands,  and  some  towns  be-, 
ing  literally  depopulated. 

The  year  closes  with  a  decided  abatement 
of  the  epidemic  in  Europe,  without  its  com- 
plete extinction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  germs 
of  the  disease  will  not  survive  the  rigors  of  the 
winter ;  but  should  the'  difficulties  in  Bulgaria 
precipitate  a  general  European  war,  while  the 
disease  still  lingers  in  Austria,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  in  1887  it  will  spread  over  the  whole 
of  Europe,  and  thus  again  seriously  threaten 
this  country. 

CHRISTIAN  €ONNECnOir.  An  account  of  the 
distinctive  principles  of  this  denomination,  in 
both  its  Northern  and  Southern  branches,  and 
of  the  relations  of  those  branches,  was  given 
in  the  **  Annual  OydopsBdia"  for  1882. 

Statistical  reports  presented  to  the  qnadren- 
nial  meeting  of  the  convention  in  October 
showed  the  total  number  of  reported  members 
in  the  Connection  to  be  79,266,  or  10,000  more 
than  were  reported  at  the  preceding  meeting. 


Estimating  for  the  conferences  and  churches 
which  had  failed  to  report,  and  adding  the 
5,000  members  of  the  colored  conferences 
which  were  admitted  at  the  present  session, 
the  membership  would  probably  amount  to 
126,000 ;  and  if  to  these  be  further  added  the 
members  of  the  Southern  branch,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  members  adhering  to  the  distinctive 
principles  of  the  body  would  be  140,000. 
The  American  Christian  Convention  met  in 

Quadrennial  session  at  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
October  6.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Osborn,  Ph.D., 
presided.  In  the  reports  concerning  the  busi- 
ness and  benevolent  concerns  of  the  body,  the 
assets  of  the  Publishing-House  were  returned 
at  $86,834,  and  its  liabilities  at  (18,378.  A  re- 
organization was  effected,  by  the  operation  of 
which  the  Convention  and  the  Pubhshing  Con- 
vention were  brought  into  a  closer  identity. 
The  missionary  department  reported  that  it 
had  $2,382  in  cash  on  hand,  of  which  $1,100 
belonged  to  the  Home  Mission  fond,  and  $1,281, 
which  was  in  the  treasury  of  the  "Woman's 
Missionary  Society,  to  the  fund  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  foreign  mission.  The  Convention 
decided  to  begin  its  foreign  missionary  work  in 
Japan.  The  educational  institutions  of  the  de- 
nomination were  represented  to  be  more  pros- 
perous than  ever  before.  The  colored  school 
at  Franklinton,  N.  C,  had  sent  out  eleven  or- 
dained colored  preachers,  and  had  fifteen  stu- 
dents studying  for  the  ministry.  The  office  of 
General  Evangelist  was  instituted,  the  incnm- 
bent  to  be  a  representative  of  the  Convention  in 
corresponding  with  churches  and  ministers  and 
visiting  the  conferences.  The  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  (colored)  Conference,  having  6,000 
church-members,  was  admitted  to  the  Conven- 
tion. Mnch  attention  was  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposition  for  union  with  the 
Free- Will  Baptist  Church.  A  basis  of  union 
had  already  been  drawn  up  and  offered  for 
consideration  by  a  committee  meeting  in  New 
York  (see  article  "  Baptists ")»  a^d  Christian 
and  Free- Will  Baptist  Associations  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  had  agreed  upon  terms  of 
union.  A  letter  of  greeting  was  received  from 
the  General  Baptist  Assembly  of  England^  ex- 
pressing sympathy  with  the  movement  for 
union.  A  deputation  was  received  from  the 
Free- Will  Baptists,  who  presented  a  paper  rec- 
ognizing the  common  origin  and  parallel  his- 
tory of  the  two  denominations  and  the  interest 
with  which  the  subject  of  union  was  regarded 
by  the  Free-Will  Baptist  people.  After  de- 
bate, a  committee  report  was  unanimously 
adopted,  in  which  the  greeting  of  the  English 
General  Baptists  was  responded  to ;  the  work 
which  had  already  been  done,  and  continued 
efforts  for  union  on  the  basis  of  *'  the  Script- 
ures as  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
guaranteeing  individual  judgment  as  the  right 
and  duty  of  all."  were  approved;  efforts  for 
union  with  the  Christian  Union  people  of  the 
West  were  commended,  and  continued  labor  for 
union  was  pledged.    A  basis  of  union  which 
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had  been  agreed  apon  with  the  Christian  Union 
Church  of  Ohio,  having  aboat  20,000  members, 
was  approved  as  follows:  ^U.  The  Bible  our 
odIv  role  of  faith  and  practice ;  2.  Christ  the 
only  head  of  the  Church ;  8.  Christian  charac- 
ter the  on] J  test  of  fellowship ;  4.  Individual 
interpretation  of  Scripture  the  right  and  duty 
of  all;  5.  The  union  of  all  the  followers  of 
Christ,  without  controversy;  6.  Each  local 
charch  to  govern  itself."  The  original  paper 
contaiDed  a  seventh  article,  discounteuancing 
the  preaching  of  party  politics,  protest  against 
which  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  discipline 
of  the  Christian  Union  Church ;  but  the  Con- 
vention considered  this  to  be  a  matter  for  the 
local  church,  fully  provided  for  under  the  sixth 
article,  and  its  special  adoption  was  waived. 

CrniS,  AMERICAN,  RECENT  GROWTH  OF.  The 
material  for  the  following  articles  has  been 
gathered,  at  our  request,  by  correspondents  in 
the  various  cities.  In  some  cases  it  is  neces- 
sarilj  imperfect;  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
whole  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  recent  rapid 
expansion  of  our  American  cities.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  continued,  with  other  cities,  in  the 
next  volume  of  this  **  Cyclopeedia." 

AlbtMy,  a  city  of  Albany  County,  K  Y.,  capital 
of  the  county  and  State,  on  the  west  bank  of 
Hudson  river,  146  miles  above  New  York ;  lati- 
tude 42°  40'  north,  longitude  78°  46'  west  The 
population  was  69,422  in  1870,  90,768  in  1880. 
The  new  Capitol,  which  will  probably  cost 
$20,000,000,  is  slowly  approaching  completion. 
The'  new  City  Hall  is  deemed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  bnildings  in  the  country .^  A  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  cathedral  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, to  cost,  when  completed,  $600,000.  The 
river  is  now  crossed  by  three  bridges  here, 
two  of  which  are  for  railroads  only.  The 
West  Shore  route  has  been  added  within  a 
few  jears  to  the  railroad  facilities  of  the  city. 
Washington  Park,  containing  over  81  acres, 
has  cost  the  city  more  than  $1,000,000.  Al- 
bany was  the  first  city  to  light  all  its  streets 
with  electricity.  Plans  are  under  considera- 
tion for  substituting  the  Andrews  gaqg-wells, 
such  as  are  in  use  in  Brooklyn,  for  the  present 
method  of  supplying  the  city  with  water  by 
pumping  from  the  Hudson.  Among  the  manu- 
factarea  recently  grown  to  importance  are 
those  of  confectionery,  shirts,  and  collars. 
Following  are  statistics  of  some  of  the  most 
important  industries,  as  reported  in  1880: 


MANUrACTITRSS. 


Fooadry  and  macfaine-thop  products 

Uqaon,  malt 

Boots  and  shoes 

Malt. 


Bread  snd  other  bakery  products. . 

Clothing;  ni«n^s 

Printtng  umI  pabUshing 

Slaaffhtering  and  meat-pocldDg.  .. 


CapltaL 


$8,070,999 
1,948,000 

652,045 
1,822,688 

547,185 

405.541 
1,082,500 

198,000 


ValMof 
prodnets. 


$2,656,685 

2,641,600 

2,287,616 

1,848.658 

1,157959 

917,646 

87^025 

804,778 


The  entire  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manutaotures  was  $14,684,180 ;  the  number  of 
employes,  11,785 ;  and  the  total  value  of  prod- 


ucts, $21,751,009.  The  total  valuation  of  prop- 
erty was  $88,746,992.  The  bi-centennial  of  the 
city's  incorporation  was  observed  July  18-22, 
1886,  with  the  most  elaborate  municipal  cele- 
bration ever  known  in  this  country.  See  Al- 
bany, Gelebbation  at. 

ADeghCBy,  a  city  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa., 
on  Allegheny  river,  opposite  Pittsburg.  The 
population  in  1870  was  58,180;  in  1880,  78,- 
682;  in  1886  it  was  estimated  at  89,600.  A 
new  fire-proof  library  building,  now  in  process 
of  erection,  is  to  cost  $250,000.  The  total 
valuation  of  property  in  1880  was  $41,157,496. 
Following  are  statistics  of  the  most  important 
industries  for  that  year : 


UANUFACTURKS. 


Iron  and  steel 

Leather,  carried 

Leather,  tanned 

Foundry  and  maehlne-shop  i»odacts. , 

Paints 

Cotton  goods 

Liquors,  malt 


CapitaL 


$1,776,864 
506,000 
547,500 
978,700 
925,000 
606,985 
656,000 


ValtMof 


$2,084,864 
1,617,000 
1,529,746 
1,167,187 
1,006,788 
784,260 
666,712 


The  entire  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  was  $8,451,059;  the  number  of 
employes,  6,471 ;  and  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $13,731,792. 

Atlaita,  a  city  of  Fulton  County,  Ga.,  capi- 
tal of  the  county  and  State,  171  miles  west  by 
north  of  Augusta.  The  population,  which  was 
21,789  (9,929  colored)  in  1876,  is  now  esti- 
mated at  60,000  (24,000  colored).  There  are 
practically  eight  railroad  lines  centering  in  the 
city,  each  having  extensive  through  connec- 
tions and  branch-line  feeders.  The  water  for 
fire  and  sanitary  purposes  is  furnished  fi*om 
water-works  near  the  city ;  but  the  drinking 
supply,  which,  till  lately,  has  been  dependent 
on  private  wells,  is  now  drawn  from  a  single 
artesian  well,  affording  a  supply  of  pure  water 
from  a  depth  of  1,600  feet,  all  except  tlie  first 
54  feet  being  through  solid  granite,  and  dis- 
tributed through  pipes,  free  of  charfi:e,  to  con- 
sumers. It  is  estimated  that  this  well  will  fur- 
nish drinking-water  for  a  population  of  800,000. 
The  entire  value  of  property  in  the  city,  in- 
cluding the  State  and  Government  buildings, 
is  estimated  at  $81,670,894.  It  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  site  for  a  permanent  U.  8.  military 
post.  The  lumber-trade  is  very  large,  and  is 
estimated  to  be  doubling  itself  every  year. 
There  are  25  dealers  and  mill-owners,  and  the 
local  trade  will  amount  this  year  to  40,000,000 
feet,  the  foreign  to  over  50,000,000.  Atlanta 
is  headquarters  for  yellow-pine  lumber.  There 
are  three  cotton  factories,  and  the  cotton  re- 
ceipts for  the  last  season  amounted  to  171,000 
bales.  Other  branches  of  trade  and  manufact- 
ure are  increasing  rapidly.  ' 

Aabsm.  acity,  and  the  county-seat  of  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.,  174  miles,  by  rail,  west  of  Al- 
bany, and  two  miles  north  of  Owasco  Lake ; 
latitude,  42°  55'  north,  longitude,  76°  85'  west. 
The  population  in  1870  was  17,225;  in  1880, 
21,924;  and  in  1886  it  was  estimated  at  26,- 
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000.  A  new  Govermnent  boilding,  to  cost 
$150,000,  is  in  course  of  construction.  The 
total  valuation  of  property  in  1880  was  $8,- 
804,449.  The  following  are  statistics,  for  the 
same  year,  of  the  principal  manufactures : 


MANUFACfTURKS. 

OapltaL 

YthMOf 

Anifiultaral  implements 

11,281,000 
940,000 
181,800 
15:i,000 

$2,416,076 
1,292,901 

Woolen  gooda 

Boots  and  shoea 

691,498 

Foundry  and  oiachlne-shop  prodncta. 

299,177 

The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  was  $4,428,950 ;  the  number  of 
employes,  4,518 ;  and  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $7,719,409. 

Aigistt)  a  city  of  Georgia,  capita)  of  Rich- 
mond County,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Savannah  river,  182  miles  by  rail  north-north- 
west of  Savannah.  The  population  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  erection 
of  extensive  cotton-factories.  In  1876  it  was 
15,886 ;  the  oensus  of  1885  fixes  it  at  35,000. 
The  annual  cotton-trade  amounts  to  175,000 
bales.  Among  the  industrial  establishments, 
besides  tlie  cotton-factories,  are  flour-mills, 
fertilizer-manufactories,  lumber-mills,  cotton- 
seed-oil factories,  an  ice-factory,  and  a  cotton- 
compress.  Augusta  now  ranks  third  in  wealth 
and  population  among  the  cities  of  Georgia. 

BtltiiBore,  the  chief  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Maryland,  on  an  arm  of  the  Patapsco  river, 
twelve  miles  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  178 
miles  from  the  Atlantic,  88  miles  by  rail  north • 
east  of  Washington,  and  186  miles  southwest 
of  New  York.  The  population,  267,854  in 
1870,  had  increased  to  832,818  in  1880,  and 
412,000  in  1886.  There  are  now  sixteen  pub- 
lic squares  in  the  city,  and  the  parks,  Patterson 
and  Druid  Hill,  contain,  respectively,  112  and 
98  acres.  The  churches,  of  which  there  were 
220  ten  years  ago,  now  number  800.  Water 
is  supplied  by  two  systems,  the  Jones's  Falls 
and  the  Gunpowder  river,  which  furnish 
about  165,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  Gun- 
powder system  is  of  more  recent  construction 
than  the  Jones's  Falls  system,  having  been  be- 
gun in  1875  and  finished  in  1880.  It  includes 
Loch  Raven,  Lake  Montebello,  and  Lake  Clif- 
ton. Loch  Raven  and  Lake  Montebello  are 
connected  by  a  tunnel,  nearly  seven  miles  long, 
having  an  internal  bore  of  twelve  feet  and  a 
fall  of  one  foot  to  the  mile,  and  running  4i 
miles  through  solid  rock.  It3  cost  was  $1,779,- 
610.24.  Lake  Montebello  is  the  receiving  res- 
ervoir of  the  Gunpowder  supply.  The  water 
passes  from  it  through  a  twelve-foot  conduit 
5,410  feet  long,  to  Lake  Clifton,  a  storage  res- 
ervoir just  beyond  the  city  limits.  Six  dis- 
tributing mains,  each  forty  inches  in  diameter, 
bring  the  water  into  the  city.  The  cost  of  the 
system  was  about  $4,500,000.  The  total  stor- 
age capacity  of  the  two  systems  is  2,805,000,- 
000  gallons,  and  the  total  cost  was  about  $10,- 
000,000.  Baltimore  has  fourteen  lines  of 
street-cars,  ample  railroad  facilities,  and  nine 


lines  of  steamers  to  European  ports,  while 
there  were  bnt  two  lines  ten  years  ago.  In 
1875  the  value  of  imports  was  about  $27,788,- 
992,  and  of  exports  about  $27,616,822 ;  in  1885 
the  value  of  imports  amounted  to  $11,858,317, 
and  of  exports  to  $45,041,684.  In  1884,  88,- 
507  immigrants  arrived,  and  15,927  in  1885. 
The  depth  of  the  channel  has  been  increased 
from  17  feet  at  mean  low  water  to  27  feet, 
with  an  average  rise  of  tide  of  about  18  inches. 
The  number  of  public  schools  has  risen  within 
the  last  ten  years  from  110  to  122,  with  880 
teachers  and  88,086  pnpils,  and  costing  from 
$650,000  to  $675,000  a  year.  Two  medical 
schools  have  been  established,  making  ^ve  in 
all,  and  one  dental  college,  of  which  the  citj 
now  has  three.  The  Pratt  Free  Library  h&s 
about  40,000  volumes,  and  the  number  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

BMtoB,  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  ef 
Massachusetts  and  of  Suffolk  County,  and  the 
chief  city  of  New  England,  in  latitude  42''  21' 
north,  longitude  71"  4'  west,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Massachusetts  Bay,  218  miles  by  rail 
northeast  of  New  York.  The  population  m 
1870  was 250,526;  in  1880, 862,889;  and  in  1886, 
890,898.  The  immigrants  for  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1886,  numbered  28,950.  The  a&Fesssed 
value  of  property  in  1875  was  $798,961,895 ; 
in  1886  it  was  $710,581,700.  The  total  debt 
on  April  80,  1876,  wajs  $48,988,165;  in  1886 
it  was  $43,808,822. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in 
trade  during  the  same  period : 


rrEMS. 


Imports 

Exports. 

EotrancM  in  foreign  trade 

Tonnage  of  same 

Clearances  f n  foreign  trade 

Tonnage  of  same 

Kntrances  In  coastwise  trade 

Tonnage  of  same 

Clearances  In  coastwlM  trade 

Tonnage  of  same 

Yessels  belonging  in  the  district. . 


1874-*7ft.  1885-*8«. 


$61,982,226 

80«866.(»88 

2,889 

76S,678 

2.1&9 

l82,8Ta 

1,117 

1,079,488 

i.eot 

l,2ifi,208 


|;5?.4Sa707 

e8,42^^1S 

2i»i 

2,498 

1,018,911 

783 

812,S90 

8^ 

8C8,f26 

763 


It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  that  are  not 
required  to  report  at  the  custom-house.  The 
number  of  entrances  of  steamships  in  1885  waa 
522,  with  tonnage  of  749,924,  clearances  488, 
with  tonnage  of  622,786.  The  average  weekly 
sales  of  wool,  reported  at  about  1,000.000  ponndB 
in  1875,  now  range  from  4,000,000  to  7,000,- 
000  pounds.  ITie  annual  sales  of  merchandise 
have  increased  in  the  same  time  from  $1,200,* 
000,000  to  $1,500,000,000.  The  industries  show- 
ing the  largest  advance  in  the  value  of  products 
from  1875  till  1880  are,  leather,  from  $1,884,- 
745  to  $8,381,156 ;  metallic  goods^  from  $2,898,- 
688  to  $7,324,458;  clothing,  from  $16,788,244 
to  $19,833,959;  machinery,  from  $4,223,99« 
to  $5,950,628.  The  number  of  national  banks 
has  risen  from  58  to  59 ;  the  number  of  sav- 
ings-banks has  fallen  from  20  to  15,  bnt  the 
deposits  in  them  have  increased  from  $70,006,- 
000  to  $86,011,644.    Brighton,  the  great  cattle- 
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mart  of  New  Eogland,  has  slaughtering  and 
]>ackiDg  establishments  with  a  capacity  of  600,- 
000  hogs  annaally,  which  famish  a  large  part 
of  the  foreign  exports  of  the  city.  There  are 
also  extensive  manufactories  of  oleomargarine 
in  the  same  section.  The  original  area  of  Bos- 
ton proper,  or  Old  Boston,  has  been  increased 
from  690  acres  to  1,829  by  reclaiming  flats  and 
widening  the  Neck.  By  annexation  of  sub- 
urbs, the  city  has  been  further  iooreased,  till 
it  DOW  numbers,  exclusive  of  islands,  22,921 
acres.  The  public  park  system,  established  in 
1875,  consists  of  a  chain  of  parks,  1,042  acres 
in  all,  extending  from  the  Charles  Eiver  Em- 
bankment, an  esplanade  of  10  acres,  west  of 
the  Public  Garden,  to  Franklin  Park,  618  acres, 
in  West  Roxbury,  and  including  Bussey  Park 
and  Arnold  Arboretum,  167  acres,  Back  Bay, 
106  acres,  and  Kiverdale,  110  acres.  There 
are  also  included  in  this  system  Marion  Park, 
at  City  Point,  South  Boston,  60  acres,  with  a 
pier  i  mile  in  length,  and  New  Island  Park  in 
East  Boston,  81  acres.  A  new  court-house  was 
begun  in  1886  on  Pemberton  Square.  The  Army 
and  Navy  Monument,  70  feet  in  height,  with 
stataes  and  bas-reliefs,  standing  on  the  Com- 
mon, designed  by  Martin  Milmore,  was  erected 
in  1877.  The  church  organizations  have  in- 
creased to  220.  The  new  Trinity  Church,  on 
Copley  Square,  is  one  of  the  finest  church-build- 
ings in  the  country.  It  is  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross ;  the  extreme 
length  is  160  feet,  width,  121  feet ;  the  great  cen- 
tral tower  is  211  feet  high.  The  cost  was  |760,- 
000.  The  New  Old  South  Church  was  built  in 
1875,  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.  It  is  in  the  North- 
lUdian  Gothic  style,  and  has  a  tower  248  feet 
in  height. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
sohoob  was  49,317  in  1875-76,  and  60,828  in 
1886-'86 ;  the  total  expenditure  for  them  was 
12,015,881  in  1875-76,  and  $2,036,469  ten 
years  later;  $362,796  was  expended  for  new 
school-houses  in  1886-'86.  A  Latin  School 
for  Girls  was  established  in  1878.  There  are 
about  100  private  schools  with  an  attendance 
of  about  7,250.  The  Public  Library,  which  con- 
tained about  800,000  volumes  ten  years  ago, 
BOW  has  over  460^000  and  115,000  unbound 
pamphlets,  hesides  manuscripts,  engravings, 
and  periodicals  in  the  reading-room.  The  new 
library  Building,  on  Dartmouth  and  Boylston 
Streets,  was  begun  in  1886.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  Boston  Athensaum  has  increased 
from  about  100,000  to  over  150,000.  New 
theatres  are  the  Park,  1879,  and  the  Hollis 
Street,  1885.  The  last-named  occupies  the 
dte  of  the  historic  Hollis  Street  Church,  dat- 
ing from  1752. 

llighaatMy  a  dty,  capital  of  Broome  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chenango 
uid  Susquehanna  rivers,  142  miles  by  rail  west- 
southwest  of  Albany ;  latitude  42''  7'  north,  lon- 
gitude 75^  56'  west.  The  population  was  12,- 
693  in  1870,  17,317  in  1880,  and  22,040  in 
1886.    It  is  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Erie, 
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Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  and  Syracnse, 
Binghamton  and  New  York  Railways,  and  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Utica  and  Chenango  Val- 
ley and  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna.  The 
Chenango  Canal  is  now  abandoned.  Water- 
power  for  manufaoturiog  purposes  is  obtained 
from  both  the  Susquehanna  and  Chenango 
rivers.  Among  other  manufactures,  that  of 
cigars  has  grown  rapidly,  so  that  the  city  now 
ranks  among  the  leading  cities  of  the  country 
in  this  industry.  During  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1886,  79,330,976  cigars  were  manufactured 
there.  Four  street-railways  are  in  operation ; 
there  are  9  public  schools,  18  churches,  7  banks 
and  3  daily  newspapers.  A  new  State  Armory 
has  been  erected  and  the  buildiug  formerly  in 
use  as  the  State  Inebriate  Asylum  has  been  en- 
larged and  made  a  State  Asylum  for  the  Chronic 
Insane. 

Bridgeport,  a  city,  and  one  of  the  capitals  of 
Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
at  the  mouth  of  Pequonnock  river,  69  miles 
by  rail  northeast  of  New  York ;  latitude  41"*  10' 
north,  longitude  78^  1 1'  west.  The  population, 
1 8,969  in  1870  and  27,643  in  1880,  has  increased 
by  annexation  and  otherwise  to  40,000  or  more. 
There  are  five  national  and  four  savings  banks, 
with  a  united  capital  of  $5,600,000.  there  are 
28  churches,  a  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
a  system  of  associated  charities ;  also  a  free  pub- 
lic library  ^and  reading-room,  with  about  12,000 
volumes.  The  public-school  system  includes  a 
high-school ;  and  there  are  three  public  parks, 
the  finest  of  which  is  Seaside  Park.  The  total 
valuation  of  property  was  $11,720,503  in  1880. 
The  most  important  manufacturing  industries 
in  1880  were: 


XANUFACTCTRES. 


Fonndry  and  machlne^hop  produoU.. 

Catlenr  and  edge  tools. 

Sblrte 

Bprings,  BteeL  car  and  carriage 

Hardware ...'. 


$822,726 

218,000 

112,P&0 

«S2.50 

861,S») 


|4€6,185 
448.800 
448,490 
851^1 
824,876 


The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  was,  $9,761,785;  the  number 
of  bands  employed,  7,608;  and  the  value  of 
products,  $10,458,212. 

BncktOB,  a  city  of  Plymouth  County,  Mass., 
twenty  miles  south  of  Boston,  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Old  Oolony  Railway ;  latitude  42""  8'  north, 
longitude  72°  1'  west.  It  was  originally  known 
as  a  part  of  Duxbury  plantation  or  Satuoket, 
afterward  as  a  part  of  Bridgewater  and  as 
North  Bridgewater.  The  name  was  changed 
to  Brockton  in  1874.  It  was  made  a  city  in 
1882.  The  population  in  1870  was  8,007;  in 
1880,  13,608;  in  1886,  22,000.  The  principal 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
especially  men^s  shoes.  There  are  about  90 
manufactories,  with  6,000  employ^  whose  an- 
nual wages  amount  to  $2,500,000.  The  value 
of  the  manufactures  amounts  to  $10,000,000. 
Other  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery, hoxes,  sewing-machine  needles,  fumi- 
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tore,  lasts,  dies,  and  shoe  machinery  and  tools. 
Brockton  has  8,880  dwellings,  15  hnsiness 
blocks  of  brick,  a  pnblio  library  of  11,000  vol- 
umes, 15  churches,  8  banks,  8  newspapers,  two 
of  which  are  dailies,  and  a  street  railroad  with 
nine  miles  of  rails.  In  the  town  are  valuable 
deposits  of  fine  granite,  which  as  yet  have  been 
only  partially  worked.  The  total  valuation  of 
property  in  1880  was  $5,977,488. 

BrooUin.  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Kings 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Isl- 
and, opposite  New  York  city,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  East  river ;  latitude  40""  41'  north, 
longitude  78**  59'  west.  The  population  was 
896,099  in  1870,  of  whom  144,718  were  for- 
eigners; and  in  1880,  666,668,  of  whom  177,- 
694  were  foreigners.  Very  recently  the  dty 
limits  have  been  extended  to  take  in  the  town 
of  New  Lots,  thus  largely  increasing  the  area 
and  population,  which  latter  is  now  estimated 
at  725,000.  In  connection  with  Prospect  Park 
has  been  laid  out  and  completed  a  number  of 
boulevards  200  feet  wide  leading  to  it  from 
various  Erections.  The  Concourse  at  Coney 
Island,  covering  an  area  of  70  acres  and  having 
a  beach-front  of  750  feet,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Brooklyn  Park  Committee.  The  city 
and  the  county  are  jointly  interested  in  it. 
The  most  important  public  work  of  recent 
years  is  the  East  River  Bridge,  which  was  for- 
mally opened  May  24, 1888.  (See  East  Rivsb 
Bbidoe,  under  Enoikbbbino,  in  the  ^*  Annual 
Cyclopfedia  "  for  1883.)  An  elevated  railroad 
runs  from  Fulton  Ferry  to  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  from  that  point  to  East  New 
York.  A  steam-dummy  road  runs  on  Third 
Avenue  from  Greenwood  to  Fort  Hamilton. 
Four  steam-railroads  and  one  horse-car  line 
run  from  witbin  the  city  limits  to  Coney  Isl- 
and. The  total  length  of  horse- railroads  is  151 
miles  (1880).  The  number  of  churches  has  in- 
creased from  about  260  to  806,  and  the  48  pub- 
lic schools  to  66.  Seven  daily  and  14  weekly 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  city,  as  well 
as  11  monthly  and  2  semi  monthly  periodicals. 
The  Brooklyn  Library,  formerly  the  Mercan- 
tile, now  numbers  90,000  volumes.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  also  has  a  fine  li- 
brary. Two  new  theatres  have  been  built 
within  the  last  ten  years.  The  extensive  Erie 
and  Brooklyn  Basins,  on  Gowanus  Bay,  are 
completed.  The  value  of  merchandise  (chiefly 
molasses,  sugar,  grain,  coffee,  oil,  hides,  and 
wool)  annually  stored  between  Red  Hook  Point 
on  the  south  and  Main  Street  on  the  north  is 
estimated  at  $800,000,000.  There  are  12  na- 
tional and  State  banks  and  18  savings-banks. 
On  January  1,  1886,  the  latter  had  deposits 
amounting  to  $79,278,297 ;  the  number  of  de- 
positors was  214,488.  The  water-supply  has 
been  added  to  by  wells  driven  between  Hemp- 
stead and  Jamaica,  and  the  number  of  pumps 
is  constantly  increased.  The  total  valuation  of 
property  in  1880  was  $282,925,699.  Altboagh 
many  of  its  inhabitants  find  employment  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn  ranked  in  1880  as  the 


fourth  city  of  the  country  in  manufactarea, 
while  in  population  it  was  the  third.  The 
following  table  presents  statistics  of  some  of 
the  principal  industries : 


MAMUFACrUBBS. 


Bagw  And  molMset,  refined 

SlMghterlnif  and  meat-packing. . . 
Foondiy  and  machine-Mop  prod- 

neta 

Bread  and  other  bakery  prodneta. 

Palnta 

Varnlah 

Carpentering 

Drags  and  cneoaicals 

Patent  medidnes  and  oompounda. 

Uqnora,  malt 

Cordage  and  twine 

Clothing,  men^a 

Flooring- and  grist-mill  prodactB. 

Cooperage 

Tobaeoo,  chewing,  smoking,  and 

snuff. 

Tobaeoo,  dgars,  and  dgarettes . . . 

Bhip-bidlding. 

Hate  and  eape  (not  Inclnding  wool 

hata) . 
Lomber. 
Boots  and  shoes. 


Boxes,  wooden  packing- . 
Leather,  dreaaea  aklna. . . 

Stamped  ware 

Printing  and  pnbhshing. . 


|10,M6^0C0 

4,0m860 

1,080.875 

2,e02,S00 

n8,8D0 

1,229,678 

8.448,650 

550,000 

8,888,500 

2,566,700 

952,445 

662,500 

918,700 

1,060^0 
87^600 
766,050 

588,915 
676,500 
811,885 
998,500 
691,650 
870.000 
889,264 


$59,nU08 
8,010.492 

6.984,889 
5^5944^75 

ft,ae4,Mi 

874,6U 
5,124,407 

4.,9oa;n8 

780,046 
4,871,112 
8,915,566 
2.987,802 
8.896.«)8 
2^12,741 

2,302,709 

977,480 

1,999.788 

1,978,145 

1,707,821 
1,819,998 
1,767,640 
1J5S.144 
1^6^629 
1,649,74S 


The  whole  amount  of  capital  in  manufactur- 
ing was  $61,646,749;  the  number  of  emploj^s, 
4T,58T;  and  the  totid  value  of  food-produots, 
$177,228,142. 

BiiUt,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital 
of  Erie  County,  N.  T.,  at  the  eafetem  extremity 
of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  head  of  Niagara  river,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek ;  422  miles  by 
rail  west  of  New  York  city;  latitude  42®  68' 
north,  longitude  78°  62'  west.  The  population 
in  1870  was  117,714,  of  whom  46,287  were 
foreigners;  in  1880,  156,184,  of  whom  61,268 
were  foreigners.  Very  many  of  the  streets  are 
paved  with  asphalt,  and  there  are  four  public 
parks  connected  by  eighteen  miles  of  boule- 
vard. Nineteen  railroads  enter  the  city,  and 
the  railroad-yard  facilities  are  unequaled.  Four 
steamboat  lines  afford  regular  commniiioation 
between  this  port  and  other  ports  on  Lakes 
Erie,  Huron,  Superior,  and  Michigan,  using  66 
first-class  steamers,  with  capacity  ranging  from 
1,760  to  2,800  tons.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  was  16,876  in  1876,  and  in 
1886,  28,872.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the 
Grosvenor  Free  Reference  Library  has  in- 
creased in  the  same  time  from  20,000  to  82,000 
volumes,  and  the  Circulating  Library  of  the 
Young  Men's  Association  from  80,000  to  over 
58,000.  The  Historical  Society  has  over  7,000 
volumes,  and  there  are  in  all  14  public  libraries 
and  reading-rooms.  The  95  churches  have  in- 
creased to  120.  The  value  of  imports  from 
Canada  for  the  year  1874-76  was  $2,499,004, 
and  of  exports  to  Canada  $766,945.  For  the 
year  1885-86  the  imports  from  Canada  amonnt- 
ed  to  $6,901,772,  and  the  exports  to  $349,860. 
The  receipts  of  grain  and  flour  were  nearly 
74,250,000  bushels  in  1875,  and  90,000,000  in 
1886.    The  total  valuation  of  property  in  1880 
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was  $83,910,588.    Fo]lowiDg  are  statistics  of 
the  principal  manufactures  in  that  year : 


MANUFAOTURSS. 


MANUFACnnUES. 


Foudrj  and  maohlBA-ahop  prodacts 

Sln^terinff  ADd  mut-paeking 

OhieoM 

Clothing,  maii^B 

Flooxiiiff-  And  griat^niU  prodaots. . . . 

Malt .V. 

Lasthw,  tmaned 

U^non,  malt, 

Lomber.  planed 

Soap  and  oandka 


?;7:>,:h)0 

i,;:->,'H)o 

l,OTT.i¥)0 

Li!i55>.y76 

1,183,000 

aTtf,000 

4W,H6 


|S^n,039 
8,441,280 
8,07^000 
8.747,475 
8,851,848 
8,002.808 
1,757,600 
1,686,020 
1,219,406 
1,176,840 
1,068,896 


The  whole  amonnt  of  capital  invested  in 
mannfactoring  was  $26,847,987,  the  number 
of  employ^  18,021,  and  the  valae  of  products 
$42,987,701. 

CsaWMgey  a  city,  and  one  of  the  shire  towns 
of  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  latitude  42''  28' 
north,  longitude  71°  T  west,  directly  acyaoent 
to  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  west,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  Charles  river,  which  is  spanned 
by  six  bridges,  with  a  seventh  proposed,  to 
cost  $425,000.  Founded  in  1681,  and  originally 
called  Newe  Towne,  Cambridge  became  a  city 
in  1846,  with  a  population  of  something  less 
than  15,000;  in  1870  it  had  89,684;  in  1880, 
52,669 ;  and  in  1885,  59,660.  The  city  has  82 
miles  of  streets ;  the  sewerage  has  been  much 
improved  in  recent  years.  There  are  88  public 
schools,  six  banks,  and  four  weekly  newspapers. 
The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity, 
and  a  horse-railway  nses  40  miles  of  track. 
Prominent  among  the  business  establishments 
are  the  Riverside  and  University  presses,  and 
a  noted  telescope  -  manufactory.  The  total 
valuation  of  property  in  1880  was  $49,285,098. 
The  principal  manufactures  were  as  follow : 


MANUFACTURIS. 

f 

0»ptaL 

Vatmof 

Blaoglitezing  and  moat-packtng. 

Soap  and  eandles 

$660,500 
875,500 
818,200 
144,000 

098,000 

64,800 
275,000 
121,600 
187,784 

$7,179,626 

1,988^604 

785,448 

908,485 

788,828 

161,900 

teriala 

Mnalcal  Inttramenta,  pianoa,  and  ma- 

Foraltiira 

615,191 

Bread  and  other  bakery  prodaeta. 

579,866 

The  whole  amount  invested  in  manufacturing 
was  $6,480,799,  the  number  of  employes  7,548, 
and  the  total  value  of  products  $26,605,688. 

fiMiWi  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Camden 
County.  N.  J.,  in  latitude  89°  57'  north,  longi- 
tude 75°  V  west,  on  a  plain  on  the  Delaware 
river,  opposite  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  ferries.  The  population  in  1870 
was  20,045 ;  in  1880,  41,656.  It  is  a  terminal 
point  of  four  railroads.  It  has  a  fine  new  court- 
house, three  national  banks,  and  two  hospitals. 
The  total  valuation  of  property  in  1880  was 
$11,566,085.  The  principal  manufacturing  in- 
dustries were: 


Foandry  and  machine-shop  prodaots.. 

Woolengoods 

Dnus  and  chemicals 

8hip-boilding. 

Lumber,  sawed 

Boots  and  shoes 


$81^000 
570,000 
800,000 
484,400 
44{^000 
89,475 


$1,898,060 
7H0OO 
751,618 
488,676 
807,000 
846,975 


The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  was  $5,032,885,  the  number  of 
employes  4,870,  and  the  total  value  of  products 
$7,644,705. 

ChaiMMU  the  chief  port  and  largest  city  of 
South  Carolina,  capital  of  Charleston  County, 
on  the  peninsula  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ashley 
and  Cooper  rivers,  100  miles  south-southeast 
of  Columbia  and  82  miles  northeast  of  Savan- 
nah; latitude  82°  45'  north,  longitude  79°  57' 
west  The  population  was  56,540  in  1875 :  in 
1880,  49,984;  and  about  60,000  in  1886.  the 
ship-channel  over  the  bar  formerly  had  16 
feet  of  water  at  ebb ;  but  this  depth  has  been 
materially  increased  by  the  construction  of 

1'etties,  springing  respectively  from  Sullivan^s 
sland  and  Morris  Island.  When  they  are 
completed  it  is  believed  that  a  channel  will 
be  formed  showing  a  depth  of  26  feet  The 
city  suffered  greatly  from  the  effects  of  a 
cyclone  in  1885 ;  and  in  August,  1886,  it  was 
visited  by  a  severe  earthquake.  About  40 
persons  were  kiUed  by  the  falling  buildings, 
and  the  loss  of  property  within  the  corporate 
limits  is  estimated  at  $5,000,000.  The  value  of 
imports  and  exports  has  materially  increased 
in  recent  years. 

CMsea,  a  city  of  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  lati- 
tude 42°  25'  N.,  longitude  71°  W.  It  is  separated 
from  Charlestown  on  the  southwest  by  the 
Mystic  river,  there  crossed  by  a  long  bridge, 
from  East  Boston  by  Chelsea  creek,  and  con- 
nected with  Boston  proper  by  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 
Two  lines  of  horse-cars  enter  the  city.  Crigi- 
nally  a  part  of  Boston,  it  was  set  off  in  1789, 
and  became  a  city  in  1857.  The  population 
was  18,547  in  1870,  21,782  in  1880,  and  25,709 
in  1885.  The  largest  industries  in  1880  were 
the  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  with  $516,000  capital  and  $464,000 
worth  of  products;  curried  leather,  $58,800 
capital,  $798,268  worth  of  products;  cotton 
goods,  $405,000  capital,  $511,840  worth  of  prod- 
ucts; tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  $84,950 
capital,  $1 10,284  value  of  products.  The  entire 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
was  $1,822,250,  the  number  of  employ^  If  ^^T, 
and  the  total  value  of  products  $8,846,250. 

Chlcage,  the  principal  city  of  Illinois,  capital 
of  Cook  County,  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  Northwestern  States,  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  18  miles  north  of  its  extreme 
southern  point ;  latitude  41°  50'  north,  longi- 
tude 10°  83'  west  from  Washington.  The  popu- 
lation in  1870  was  298,977,  including  144,557 
foreigners;  in  1880  it  was  508,185,  including 
204,859  foreigners ;  estimated  by  the  school 
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censos  in  1886,  it  was  703,461.  In  1876  there 
were  four  trank  lines,  furnishing  commanioa- 
tion  with  the  East,  and  six  with  the  West ;  two 
running  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Southwestern  States,  and  two  northward  to 
the  Lake  Superior  region.  In  1886  there  were 
eight  lines  to  the  East,  five  to  the  West,  six  to  the 
Southeast,  South,  and  Southwest.  Three  of  the 
great  railw&y  systems  reaching  West  from  Chi- 
cago embrace  from  4,000  to  5,000  miles  of  line 
each,  and  the  aggregate  mileage  of  the  roads 
having  termini  at  Chicago,  including  nothing 
east  of  Pittsburg,  is  nearly  80,000  miles,  or  one 
fourth  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country. 
The  harbor  has  recently  been  further  improved 
by  the  construction  of  a  new  breakwater,  built 
by  the  Government  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000. 
The  24  miles  of  improved  water-frontage  on 
the  river  and  its  branches  have  been  increased 
to  80  miles.  The  facilities  for  street-travel  are 
improved  by  the  addition  of  cable-cars  trav- 
ersing the  North  and  South  Divisions  of  the 
city.  In  1876  there  were  sixteen  national  banks, 
with  resources  to  the  amount  of  $41,864,479, 
capital  stock  and  surplus  $12,.027,500,  and  de- 
posits $25,687,  802.  Other  commercial  banks 
nad  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $5,000,000, 
and  deposits  probably  exceeding  $7,000,000. 
There  are  now  fourteen  national  banks,  with 
resources  to  the  amount  of  $96,000,000,  capi- 
tal stock  and  surplus  $15,000,000,  and  deposits 
$67,000,000.  Other  commercial  banks  have 
an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $10,000,000,  and 
deposits  probably  exceeding  $15,000,000.  The 
public  schools  liave  increased  in  number  in  ten 
years  from  41  to  60,  occupying  82  buildings ; 
the  number  of  teachers  from  700  to  1,195 ;  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  from  49,121  to  76,- 
044.  and  the  total  expenditure  from  $827,503 
to  $1,537,172,  $924,229  of  which  is  for  teach- 
ers' wages.  There  are  now  three  high -schools, 
and  also  night-schools  for  those  who  can  not 
attend  by  day.  The  number  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  the  city  has  risen 
from  about  120  to  about  400,  ten  of  which  are 
dailies.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  about  250 
churches;  there  are  now  about  850.  The 
County  Hospital  affords  room  for  800  patients. 
The  city  and  county  have  built  a  court-house 
and  city-hall  of  granite  and  marble,  two  con- 
nected buildings  of  the  same  design,  at  a  cost 
of  $8,000,000  each.  A  Board  of  Trade  Hall, 
begun  in  1880,  was  finished  in  1885,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,700,000.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  hall 
twenty  great  ofilce-buildingS^  were  built  be- 
tween 1880  and  1886,  averaging  eight  stories 
in  height,  and  costing  from  $300,000  to  $1,- 
250,000  each.  In  1875  the  valuation"  of  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  taxation  was  $293,- 
188,950,  the  tax  levied  thereon  $5,123,905,  and 
the  bonded  debt  of  the  city  $13,456,000.  In 
1885  the  valuation  of  property  was  $139,958,- 
288,  the  tax  $5,152,515,  and  the  debt  $12,695,- 
600.  The  value  of  duty-paying  goods  imported 
in  1875  was  $3,844,£84,  in  1885  it  was  $8,624,- 
117.    In  1876  there  were  17  elevator  ware- 


houses, with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  15,250,000 
bushels ;  there  are  now  29,  with  a  capacity  of 
27,025,000  bushels.  The  number  of  pork-pack- 
ing firms  has  increased  from  82  to  40.  In  the 
year  ending  March  1,  1886,  they  packed  4,928,- 
780  hogs — about  60  per  cent,  of  the  pork- 
packing  in  the  entire  Mississippi  valley.  The 
valne  of  the  live-stock  receipts  in  1875  was 
estimated  at  $117,533,941,  and  io  1885  at 
$173,598,002.  Live-stock  arrivals  averaged, 
during  the  last  named  year,  600  car-loads  a 
day.  The  Union  Stuck- Yai*ds  cover  850  acres, 
275  of  which  are  roofed.  In  the  winter,  26,000 
men  are  employed  at  the  stock-yards  in  receiv- 
uifiT)  preparing,  packing,  and  shipping.  A  sin- 
gle firm  uses  23  acres  of  floor-space.  The 
fresh-beef  trade  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last 
four  years.  The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
for  the  refrigerator-car  trade  in  1&5  was 
1,334,776.  The  entire  annual  value  of  manu- 
factured products  has  risen  from  $150,000,000 
to  $370,000,000.  The  following  table  shows 
the  advance  in  the  quantity  of  the  receipts  of 
some  leading  articles  of  trade : 


Flour,  InutoIs 

WhMt,  bash«lB 

OorD,  bushels 

OaU,  baahels 

Rye,  bnshels 

Barley,  bushels _ 

Total,  reducing  flour  to  wheat,  bushels 

Lard,  pounds 

Butter,  pounds , 

Wool,  pounds 

Hides,  pounds , 

Beeds,  pounds , 

Bait,  barrels 


Cattle,  number . 
Hoga,  number. . 


1875* 


2,026,888 

24,20«,S70 

28^41,150 

12,916,4^ 

699.S88 

8,107,207 
81,087,802 
21,982,423 
21,868,991 
49,476,091 
52,857,244 
75,885,280 
706,588 

1,641,488 
920,848 

8A»12,ll0 


1886. 


5385.722 

18,909,717 

02490,897 

87,67S,703 

1,892,760 

10,760,li7 

156,408.228 

64,S»1.566 

9«,474,7&4 

48,86&v865 

67,228,518 

75,518,821 

1,5^466 

8,978,675 

1,905,518 

6,970,285 


ClBcliuuitL  the  chief  city  of  Ohio,  capital  of 
Hamilton  Oonnty,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river,  466  miles  below  its  head  at  Pitts- 
burg, 600  miles  above  its  month,  and  890 
miles  (direct)  west  of  Washington;  latitude 
89**  6'  north,  longitude  84**  27'  west  The  pop- 
ulation  in  1870  was  216,239,  of  whom  79,612 
were  foreigners;  in  1880  it  was  265,139.  of 
whom  71,669  were  foreigners.  The  pnolio 
schools  had  28,999  pupils  in  1876,  and  in  1885, 
86,801  besides  an  average  attendance  in  night- 
schools  of  2,009.  There  are  also  more  than 
100  Boroan  Catholic  parochial  schools.  There 
are  at  present  8  medical  colleges,  a  law-school 
is  maintained  by  Cincinnati  College,  and  an 
art-school  amply  endowed  is  connected  with 
the  CiDcinnati  Museum.  A  college  of  masio 
with  a  fine  endowment  has  also  been  established, 
and  has  a  fine  building.  The  Public  Library 
has  grown  in  ten  years  from  62,000  to  148,000 
volumes,  and  that  of  the  Young  Men^s  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association  from  86,600  to  60,000. 
The  number  of  daily  papers  has  increased  from 
8  to  14,  and  of  weekly  from  87  to  65 ;  and 
there  are  190  churches  to  the  160  of  ten  years 
ago.    A  third  railroad-pier  bridge  across  the 
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Ohio  is  ander  contract,  and  24  lines  of  railroad 
radiate  from  the  city,  while  ten  years  since 
there  were  hnt  15.  There  were  6  national 
baolra,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $4,400,000, 
and  17  private  hanks  and  hanking-honses,  with 
a  capital  of  $2,385,000.  There  are  now  18 
national  hanks,  capital  $9,600,000,  and  7  pri- 
vate hanks,  capital  $1,518,000.  The  assessed 
yalne  of  property  in  1875  was  $184,498,565 ; 
in  1885  It  was  $170,086,968.  The  dishurse- 
ments  of  the  city  government  in  1875  were 
$3,865,274,  indading  interest  which  amounted 
to  $900,566;  the  revenue,  $4,186,570;  the 
bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1876,  was  $17,825,500. 
In  1886,  the  disbursements  were  $5,047,858.- 
90,  inducing  interest,  $1,694,956.28 ;  the  rev- 
enue was  $5,866,524.88 ;  the  bonded  debt,  Oct 
1,  1886,  was  $25,940,707.25.  The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  some  important  man- 
nfactnred  products  in  1875  and  1885 : 


Iron 


Boocs  and  shoes 

Sosfs  candles,  and  oils  . . . 

liqaors 

Psper. 

PrtstiDf  and  pubUahlng.*. 

Tobacco. 

OnTlaKe«,ete 

Oothtof 


1875. 


$16,088,835 
7,870,176 


9,919.148 
28,040,867 
8,218,887 
ft,330.454 
4,198,m 
2,128,268 
18,a»M00 


1880. 


$9,919,260 
4368,500 
«,828,912 

10,263,000 

29,468,071 
^154,440 
5,114,060 
4367,750 
»,161,492 

17,169,111 


In  1876  about  61,000  hands  were  employed ; 
in  1885,  about  91,000.  The  table  below  gives 
st&Ustics  of  the  receipts  of  important  articles : 


IiWittdatMl- 


1874^ 'ft.    i8S4^'5. 


-I- 


?y*j. 


H,1RT40; 


4,9:i>.5<]0 

4,e31jNa 
15,tl49.Lnnt 


C«r .....,.- I    8,l:?5,l3T| 

QaifcsTile,  the  capital  of  Montgomery  Oounty, 
Tenn.,  40  miles  northwest  of  Nashville,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Cumberland  river,  at  the 
month  of  Red  creek,  the  head  of  navigation  in 
the  dry  season.  It  is  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  system  of  railway,  and  is  now  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Indiana,  Alabama, 
and  Texas  Railway,  a  projected  road  from 
Evansville,  Ind.,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.  The 
population  is  8,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  South- 
western Presbyterian  University.  There  are 
also  three  seminaries  for  girls,  and  a  system 
of  public  schools.  There  are  street-railways, 
a  system  of  water-works,  and  gas  and  electric 
lighta.  A  small  amount  of  manufacturing  is 
done,  but  the  city  is  noted  as  a  great  tobacco- 
market,  It  is  in  the  center  of  that  part  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  known  as  ^Hhe 
GlarksviUe  tobacco-district."  In  the  sale  of 
natural  leaf  it  ranks  as  the  second  tobacco- 


market  in  the  world,  and  the  first  in  the  sale 
and  shipment  of  export  tobacco.  There  are 
seven  large  warehouses  for  the  sale,  and  six 
stemmeries  where  the  leaf  is  made  into  strips 
for  direct  shipment  to  European  ports.  These 
establishmento  will  handle  about  90,000,000 
pounds  the  present  year.  The  Tobacco  Ex- 
change is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
State. 

CXevekuid,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  capital  of 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  the  second  city  in 
size  and  importance  in  the  State,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth 
of  Cuyahoga  river,  latitude  41**  80'  north, 
longitude  81**  46'  west,  120  miles  northeast 
of  Columbus,  225  miles  northeast  of  Cmcin- 
nati,  and  170  miles  southwest  of  Buffalo.  The 
population  in  1870  was  92,829,  of  whom 
88,815  were,  foreigners;  in  1880  it  was  160,- 
146.  The  police  census  of  1886  shows  a 
population  of  214,018,  while  the  directory 
canvass  for  the  same  year,  which  takes  in  the 
suburbs,  the  census  being  confined  to  the  cor- 
porate limits,  places  the  number  at  288,958. 
The  present  entrance  to  the  river  has  been 
extended  by  two  piers  200  feet  apart,  stretch- 
ing several  hundred  feet  into  the  lake.  A 
breakwater,  just  west  of  the  river^s  mouth, 
the  cost  of  which  was  $1,200,000,  incloses 
180  acres  of  water.  This  is  to  he  extended 
eastward  of  the  entrance  to  the  river.  There 
are  84  improved  public  docks,  with  a  frontage 
of  2,415  feet  and  82  unimprovedpublic  docks, 
with  a  frontage  of  2,071  feet.  The  river  and 
the  two  runs  fiowing  into  it,  are  crossed  by 
9  city  swing-  or  draw-bridges,  10  railroad 
swing-  or  draw-hridges,  and  40  stationary 
bridges,  city  and  railroad.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  Viaduct,  8,211  feet  long, 
begun  in  1874  and  finished  in  1878,  at  a  cost 
of  $2,250,000.  In  1886  was  begun  the  Cen- 
tral Viaduct,  2,888  feet  long.  Another  is  to 
be  built,  1,092  feet  long,  over  Walworth  Run, 
to  the  west  side  of  the  city,  making  altogether 
a  belt  elevated  roadway,  connecting  the  three 
divisions  of  the  city.  Still  another  elevated 
roadway,  finished  in  1886,  is  the  Kingsbury 
Run  Viaduct,  885  feet  long.  The  total  area  of 
the  city  parks  is  98  acres,  and  plans  are  under 
consideration  for  additional  parks.  In  Lake 
View  Cemetery,  on  Euclid  Avenue,  a  monu- 
ment has  been  built  to  President  Garfield. 
Adelbert  College,  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, was  removed  to  Cleveland  from  Hudson, 
0.,  in  1882,  on  a  conditional  gift  of  $500,000 
from  Amasa  Stone,  one  of  the  conditions  be- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  name  Adelbert,  that 
of  his  dead  son.  It  occupies  an  elevated  po- 
sition on  Euclid  Avenue,  near  the  fine  building 
cf  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  founded 
on  a  bequest  by  Leonard  Case,  Jr.,  of  landed 
property  valued  at  $1,250,000,  which,  by  in- 
crease in  value  and  subsequent  bequests,  has 
risen  to  an  estimated  value  of  over  $1,500,000. 
The  Cleveland  Manual  Training-School  was 
built  and  equipped  in  1886  by  a  corporation  of 
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business  men.  The  Cleveland  Medical  College 
is  a  large  and  handsome  brown-stone  building, 
built  in  1885  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  the  gift  of 
J.  L.  Woods,  on  the  site  of  the  old  buUding. 
The  nnmber  of  volames  in  the  Public  Library 
has  increased  in  about  ten  years  from  24,000 
to  48,000.  The  Case  Library  has  20,000  toI- 
nmes.  The  nnmber  of  churches  has  increased 
from  about  125  to  150.  Two  new  theatres 
were  built  in  1886,  10  or  more  railroad  lines 
enter  the  city,  and  18  regular  lines  of  steamers 
connect  Cleveland  with  other  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Five  of  the  lines  of  railroad  lead 
directly  to  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  the 
State.  In  1876  there  were  six  national  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $4,550,000 ;  there 
are  now  nine,  with  capital  of  $6,581,700. 
There  are  19  banks  in  all,  and  the  total  bank- 
ing capital  is  about  $20,000,000.  There  were 
about  20  newspapers  published,  5  with  daily 
editions.  There  are  now  8  daily,  8  tri-weekly, 
47  weekly,  and  28  monthly  and  quarterly 
publications.  The  receipts  of  bituminous  coal 
amount  to  about  2,000,000  tons  annually,  more 
than  one  fourth  of  which  is  shipped  to  lake- 
ports,  and  about  120,000  tons  of  anthracite  are 
brought  from  Pennsylvania.  About  1,000,000 
tons  of  iron-ore,  mostly  ^om  Lake  Superior 
mines,  is  received  annually,  and  about  80,000 
tons  of  pig-iron.  There  are  150  establish- 
ments manufacturing  iron  and  steel  in  some 
form,  employing  about  18,000  persons,  the 
capital  invested  being  $22,000,000,  and  the 
annual  product  about  $85,000,000.  In  1876 
the  value  of  all  manufactured  products  was 
placed  at  $25,000,000  or  $80,000,000.  The 
annual  receipts  of  lumber  average  860,000,000 
feet.  There  are  20  oil-works,  including  those 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Cleveland.  There  are  tvQ 
ship-yards  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  and 
steel  vessels,  and  the  city  has  a  larger  amount 
of  tonnage  registered  than  any  other  port  on 
the  lakes. 

Colmbu,  a  city,  capital  of  Ohio  and  of 
Franklin  County,  on  the  Scioto  river  just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Olentangy,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  State,  120  miles  by  rail  northeast  of 
Cincinnati,  at  the  intersection  of  the  40th  par- 
allel and  the  88d  meridian.  The  population 
in  1870  was  81,244;  in  1880  it  was  51,647 
and  in  1886,  estimated  by  the  school  census, 
it  was  76,000.  Fifteen  railroads  enter  the 
city.  A  Government  Building  for  court-rooms, 
post-office,  and  other  Government  offices,  is  in 
process  of  erection,  the  appropriations  for  it 
already  exceed  $300,000.  The  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  has  recently  purchased  nearly 
100  acres  within  the  city  limits  which  it  is 
laying  out  for  fair-grounds  and  upon  which 
permanent  exhibition  buildings  are  in  process 
of  erection.  There  are  now  two  medical  col- 
leges and  an  art-school.  The  manufactures  of 
the  city  are  increasing.  Prominent  among 
them  are  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and 
those  of  agricultural  implements  and  buggies. 


C^digttn,  a  city,  one  of  the  seats  of  Jostice 
of  Kenton  County,  Ky.,  and  the  second  city  in 
the  State,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  oppo- 
site Cincinnati,  and  immediately  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Licking,  which  separates  it  from 
Newport  The  population  in  1 875  was  24,505 ; 
in  1880  it  was  29,720;  and  Jan.  1, 1886.  it  was 
estimated  at  84,872.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  begun  building  a 
bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  at  Covington, 
which  will  give  it  a  continuous  route  from 
Newport  News  to  Cincinnati.  The  Elizabeth- 
town,  Maysville,  and  Big  Sandy  Railroad 
Company  has  begun  a  track  fi*om  Ashland, 
connecting  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
with  the  intention  of  bridging  the  Licking  at 
Newport,  and  passing  through  Covington  to 
Cincmnati.  The  present  Holly  system  of 
water- works  by  which  water  is  pumped  from 
the  river  in  front  of  the  city,  is  to  be  aban- 
doned; the  citizens  have  voted  to  issue 
$600,000  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing works  and  a  reservoir  about  nine  miles  np 
the  river  in  order  to  secure  purer  water. 
Fine  fair- grounds  have  been  laid  out  near  the 
city,  which  has  also  a  new  post-office  and  a 
new  jail.  Street-railways  connect  the  city 
with  Cincinnati  over  the  lona;  wire  suspension- 
bridge,  and  with  Newport  over  the  truss- 
bridge.  There  are  in  the  city  five  banks  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,200,000,  three  news- 
papers, 82  churches,  and  8  public,  12  Cath- 
olic parochial,  and  many  private  schools.  The 
taxable  property  is  assessed  at  $15,646,625. 
Among  the  manufactories  are  2  rolling-mills, 
14  tobacco-factories,  48  cigar-factories,  15  car- 
riage and  wagon  factories,  8  breweries,  6  distil- 
leries, and  glass-works. 

Dayton,  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Montgom- 
ery County,  Ohio,  on  Great  Miami  river  at 
the  mouth  of  Mad  river,  60  miles  by  rail 
north-northeaat  of  Cincinnati;  latitude  89^ 
44'  north,  longitude  84°  11'  west.  The  popu- 
lation in  1875  was  80,478;  it  is  now  45,000. 
The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  business 
amounts  to  $8,000,000,  and  10,000  hands  are 
employed,  with  a  product  of  $15,000,000  per 
annum,  chiefly  in  railway-cars,  bridges,  mill- 
machinery,  farm-implements,  and  the  products 
of  many  paper-,  oil-,  and  grain-mills,  foundries, 
machine-shops,  wood-working  establisbmentSy 
and  300  other  shops.  In  addition  to  the 
water-power  formerly  sufficient  for  manufact- 
uring purposes,  steam  is  now  largely  employed. 
There  are  five  national  banks  and  one  savings- 
bank,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,600,000 ; 
the  banking  resources  are  $5,600,000;  eight 
insurance  companies  have  paid-up  capital 
amounting  to  $1,200,000.  Seven  railways 
with  their  branches  have  stations  in  the  oity, 
besides  the  three  steam-roads  to  the  Soldiers* 
Home,  and  there  are  four  street- railroad $» 
The  two  rivers.  Wolf  creek,  and  the  Miami 
Canal  are  spanned  by  iron  and  stone  bridges. 
There  are  fifteen  public  schools,  with  an  aver- 
age ddly  attendance  of  7,600,  and  parochial 
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and  private  schools  have  2,100  more.  Four 
daily  and  22  weekly  newspapers  are  issued 
from  offices  in  the  city  and  there  are  ahont 
60  churches,  a  library  bnilding,  a  court-house, 
a  jail,  and  five  large  market-houses.  A  State 
Insane  Asylum  is  located  one  mile  south  of  the 
city,  and  the  National  Soldiers'  Home,  with 
5,000  inmates,  occupies  about  640  acres  of 
land  four  miles  west. 

DcBTer,  the  chief  city  of  Colorado,  capital  of 
the  State  and  of  Arapahoe  County,  on  South 
Platte  river,  16  mUes  east  of  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  5,203  feet  above  the 
level  of  tiie  sea ;  latitude  SO"*  44'  north,  longi- 
tude 105^  4'  west.  In  1858  the  place  was  un- 
inhabited; in  1870,  the  population  was  4,759; 
in  1880,  35,629;  in  1885,  54,308;  and  in  1886 
it  was  estimated  at  75,000.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  of  the  State,  is  largely 
due  to  the  immense  mineral  resources  of  the 
region.  It  is,  besides,  a  resort  for  invalids,  the 
climate  being  especially  beneficial  in  pulmonary 
diseases.  The  city  is  substantially  and  hand- 
somely built.  The  Opera-House  block  cost 
about  $800,000,  and  the  Court-House  $350,- 
000.  Appropriations  for  the  Custom-House 
and  Post-Offioe,  now  in  process  of  erection, 
amount  to  $760^00.  Foundations  are  just 
laid  for  a  State  Uapitol,  for  which  $1,000,000 
have  been  appropriated.  Other  buildings,  the 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  more  than  $3,- 
000,000.  are  now  in  progress.  There  are  six 
national  and  several  private  banks,  a  United 
States  Mint,  numerous  churches,  and  seven  pub- 
lic schools.  Many  of  the  artesian  wells  afford 
mineral  water,  notably  the  Court-House  well, 
933  feet  in  depth.  Six  railway  lines  connect 
the  city  with  other  parts  of  the  continent.  The 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  cattle  interests 
are  rapidly  advancing.  There  are  four  immense 
smelting  establishments.  The  Denver,  South 
Park,  and  Pacific  Railroad  connects  the  city 
with  Leadville,  another  city  of  remarkably 
rapid  growth,  situated  in  a  great  mining  dis- 
trict It  is  but  ten  years  of  age,  and  has  a 
population  of  10,925.  The  product  from  its 
silver-mines  amounted  in  one  year  to  about 
$10,000,000,  and  the  mining  products  of  two 
smelters  in  Denver  to  $12,000,000. 

Dtt  M«lM8,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Iowa,  in 
Polk  County,  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation 
on  Des  Moines  river,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Raccoon,  357  miles  by  rail  West  of  Chicago ; 
latitude  41**  35'  north,  longitude  93**  40'  west. 
The  population,  in  1875,  was  14,443 ;  in  1880, 
22,408;  in  1885,  32,469.  The  daily  papers 
have  increased  from  three  to  five,  the  weekly 
or  monthly  publications  from  7  to  26,  the  20 
churches  to  45.  Water- works  were  construct- 
ed in  1871.  The  public  district  and  high- 
schools,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines  Univer- 
sity, and  Callaneau  College  for  young  ladies, 
famish  facilities  for  education,  and  there  are  a 
City,  Public,  and  a  State  Library.  Fifteen  rail- 
roads or  branches  have  stations  in  the  city. 
Coal  abounds  in  the  vicinity,  and  mining  and 


manufacturing  are  largely  carried  on,  the  mines 
alone  employing  about  2,000  persons.  Among 
the  manufacturing  establishments  are  starch 
and  glass  factories,  and  a  very  large  distillery. 
Pork-packing  is  also  an  important  industry. 

Detratt,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  chief  city  of 
Michigan,  capital  of  Wayne  County,  on  the 
northwestern  side  of  Detroit  river,  about  20 
miles  from  Lake  Erie,  7  miles  from  Lake  St. 
Clair,  and  250  miles  east  by  north  of  Chicago ; 
latitude  42**  20'  north,  longitude  82**  3'  west. 
The  population,  in  1870,  was  79,577,  including 
35,381  foreigners;  in  1880,  it  was  116,340,  of 
whom  45,645  were  foreigners ;  in  1886,  it  was 
estimated  at  219,192.  Considerable  territory 
was  added  to  the  city,  in  1885,  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  suburbs.  Twelve  railroads  center  in 
the  city,  and  steamers  run  to  all  the  lake-ports. 
Warehouses,  factories,  and  other  business  build* 
ings  line  almost  the  entire  river-froot  of  seven 
miles.  A  bridge,  to  cost  $300,000,  is  in  process 
of  construction,  to  connect  with  the  city  the 
principal  park.  Belle  Isle,  un  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  Detroit  river,  containing  about 
700  acres.  A  boulevard,  partly  finished,  is  de- 
signed to  form  a  crescent,  9  miles  long  and  150 
feet  wide,  leading  from  this  bridge  around  the 
city.  An  appropriation  has  been  made  and 
land  bought  for  a  Government  building,  to  cost 
$1,000,000.  The  total  value  of  new  buildings 
erected  in  1885  was  $3,103,873.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  the  city,  July  1,  1886,  was  $133,- 
448,580;  the  net  debt,  $36,490.  The  number 
of  daily  newspapers  is  eight,  the  same  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  but  the  other  periodicals  pub- 
lished have  increased  from  about  12  to  46,  the 
churches  from  75  to  139.  There  are  92  schools 
and  colleges,  with  30,296  pupils.  Ten  years 
ago  the  public  schools  had  about  13,000  pupils. 
The  foreign  commerce  is  mostly  with  Canada. 
The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  trade : 
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In  the  latter  year  the  receipts  of  grain  were 
13,059,032  bushels;  the  shipments,  9,309,319 
bushels;  346,718  loaded  cars  crossed  Detroit 
river,  having  an  estimated  tonnage  of  4,160,- 
616.  The  capital  employed  in  the  iron  indus- 
try has  increased  in  about  ten  years  from  $4,- 
000,000  to  $5,000,000.  Detroit  is  the  largest 
center  in  the  world  for  the  following  manu- 
factures: Railroad-cars,  annual  product,  $6,- 
000,000  to  $7,000,000;  stoves,  annual  product, 
$2,500,000 ;  pharmaceutical  supplies ;  and 
emery-wheels.    Tobacco  is  largely  manufact- 
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tired,  and  there  are  also  Baw-mills,  flonr-uQiUs, 
breweries,  distilleries,  malt-hoases,  brick-yards, 
tanneries,  copper-smelting  works,  and  other 
important  indastries. 

IhitafM,  a  city  and  port  of  deliverj,  capital 
of  Dabaqae  County,  Iowa,  on  the  Iktississippi 
river,  opposite  the  boundary-line  between  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin,  440  miles  by  river  above 
St  Lonis,  and  185  miles  by  rail  west-north- 
west of  Chicago.  The  population  in  1880  was 
22.254;  in  1885,  26,880.  An  inclined-plane 
caole-railway  has  been  built  to  one  of  the 
bluffs,  on  which  some  of  the  finest  dwellings 
are  situated.  A  new  bridge  is  now  in  process 
of  construction,  to  be  76  feet  above  low- water 
mark  and  2,000  feet  long,  and  to  cost  $125,000. 
Public  schools,  including  a  high-school,  are 
maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  |55,000.  Wa- 
ter is  sujpplied  by  water- works  and  artesian 
wells.  The  railroad  and  lumber  companies 
recently  expended  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  reclaiming  low  lands  and  sloughs. 
Communication  is  furnished  by  five  railroads, 
two  of  them  lately  built.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway  has  shops  at 
Dubuque.  The  mining  industry,  once  so  im- 
portant, has  declined,  the  value  of  the  lead- 
ore  for  1886  having  been  but  $16,000,  and  of 
the  zinc-ore  $12,000.  Formerly  from  $500,- 
000  to  $1,000,000  worth  of  lead  was  shipped 
annually.  The  grain-trade  is  large,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  city  has  of  late 
years  been  invested  in  manufactures.  Steel 
steamers  are  made  at  the  Iowa  Iron- Works. 
The  value  of  manufactures  in  1885  amounted 
to  $10,787,800;  the  business  of  the  jobbing 
trade  to  $16,196,500;  the  retail  sales  to  $9,- 
729,500 ;  and  the  value  of  other  activities  to 
$6,962,758. 

Dilith,  a  port  of  entry,  the  capital  of  St. 
Louis  County,  Minn.,  at  the  southwestern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Superior,  and  at  the  month 
of  St.  Louis  river,  155  miles  by  rail  north- 
northeast  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  founded  in  1856, 
but  had  in  1875  a  population  of  only  2,958 ; 
in  1886  the  population  was  estimated  at  26,469. 
In  1856  a  steam  saw-mill  and  a  blacksmith -shop 
were  built ;  in  1858  the  United  States  Land- 
Office  was  located  there ;  in  1872  the  customs 
district  was  organized.  The  fijiancial  crisis 
of  1878  retarded  the  growth  of  the  place,  but 
in  1878,  through  the  development  of  the  lum- 
ber interests  and  its  inauguration  as  a  distribut- 
ing point,  its  prosperity  was  renewed.  As  a 
result  of  the  panic  the  city  became  insolvent 
and  took  the  form  of  a  village.  The  place  has 
a  fine  natural  harbor,  with  an  average  width 
of  H  mile,  formed  by  two  points  of  land  7 
miles  long,  extending  into  the  lake — Minnesota 
Point  and  Rice's  Point.  Besides  the  natural 
entrance,  the  *^  Entry, '^  a  canal  has  been  cut 
through  at  an  expense  of  $200,000.  The  Gov- 
ernment protects  navigation  by  two  light- 
houses and  a  fog-horn,  and  the  Forty-ninth 
Congress  appropriated  $56,250  for  the  im- 
provement and  enlargement  of  the  basin  in 


the  harbor  between  Minnesota  and  Rice^s 
Points.  Authority  has  also  been  granted  for 
a  life-saving  station.  Superior  City,  Wis.,  Hes 
along  the  border  4  miles  northward,  bounded 
on  the  Minnesota  side  by  Rioe^s  Point.  Be- 
tween the  two  points  is  the  flat  on  which  the 
docks  are  built,  laid  out  in  blocks  with  railroad- 
tracks  between.  In  the  rear  are  elevators  for 
coal  and  wheat  In  1885,  nine  lake  transporta- 
tion companies  were  represented,  with  8,501  en- 
trances and  1,200,000  tonnage.  Fully  50  per 
cent,  may  be  added  for  1886.  Improvements 
made  on  the  slips  during  1886  by  r^road  com- 
panies, other  corporations  and  individuals, 
amount  to  $1,500,000.  More  than  41,000  piles 
have  been  driven.  The  docks  built  and  im- 
proved have  cost,  including  the  dredging, 
$2,200,000.  Ten  passenger  steamers  ply  be- 
tween this  port  and  Buffalo,  four  running  to 
Chicago,  three  to  Sarnia,  and  three  to  Colling- 
wood,  carrying  from  100  to  250  cabin  passen- 
gers each.  The  run  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo 
is  made  in  five  days.  A  cold-storage  ware- 
house stores  more  than  500  dressed  cattle,  not 
including  sheep  and  hogs,  and  the  slaughter- 
houses have  a  capacity  of  100  cattle  per  day; 
4,000  cattle  were  handled  during  the  season  of 
1886.  The  value  of  exports  dunng  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  1886,  was  $649,800,  and  of 
imports,  $47,  806.  More  than  2,500,000  tons 
of  iron-ore  were  shipped  from  Lake  Superior 
mines  in  the  season  of  1886,  the  gross  gain 
over  the  shipments  of  1885  being  1,000,000. 
Shipments  of  flour,  sheep,  wool,  hides,  copper 
and  silver  ore,  and  bullion  reached  43,000  tons 
in  one  week.  Salmon  packed  near  Victoria  on 
Vancouver  Island  is  brought  here  by  rail  and 
shipped  by  propeller  to  Toronto.  Following 
shows  receipts  and  shipments  of  some  articles : 


ARTICLES. 

Btoel  nib,  tona.  1886 

Floar,  bwnds,  1686 

Wheat,  boBheto.  1886 

Lumber,  feet,  18S5  (east) 
Lumber,  sales  In  1885. . . , 

Coal,  tons,  1885. 

Coal,  tons,  1886 , 


100,000 
S5,0(K)',666 


COiLOOOJ 
700,000 


1,000,000 

46,boai666 

78,000,000 


The  amount  of  flour  handled  in  1886  was 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  wheat  shipped  during  May, 
1886,  was  2,908,697  bushels  against  1,562,000 
in  May,  1885.  The  freight  bills  for  wheat 
arriving  in  one  day  over  one  line  of  railroad 
aggregate  $25,000.  There  are  eleven  elevators 
and  warehouses,  and  contracts  have  been 
drawn  for  five  more.  In  1885-86  the  railroad 
companies  expended  over  $8,500,000  in  im- 
provements, and  other  improvements  raised 
the  sum  to  nearly  $6,000,000.  Four  railroads 
now  enter  Duluth,  and  two  others  are  in  pro- 
cess of  construction.  There  are  nine  lumoer- 
mills  having  a  capacity  of  170,000,000  feet 
There  are  vast  forests  of  pine  and  black  or 
yellow  birch  and  basswood  in  the  country 
tributary  to  Duluth.    The  mills  and  lumber- 
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yards  occupy  half  a  mile  square  at  the  west 
end.  The  fishing  interests  employ  175  men, 
1  steamer,  6  togs,  and  50  sail-boats.  The  catch 
STerages  12  to  16  tons  a  week.  The  following 
are  the  figures  for  1885 :  White-fish,  606,826 
poands;  trout,  1,258,452  pounds;  other  fish, 
125,000  pounds;  total,  1,890,278  pounds; 
value,  $121,186^0. 

The  Forty-ninth  Congress  appropriated  $10,- 
000  for  a  fish-hatchery.  In  the  spring  of 
18S6, 15,000,000  lake-trout  from  the  hatcheries 
of  St  Paul  were  planted  in  the  fishing  waters 
aloDg  the  north  shore  to  Pigeon  river  and 
along  the  south  shore  to  Apostle  Islands.  The 

}>rincipal  manufactures  are  iron  products, 
omber,  wood-work,  brick,  soap,  brooms,  and 
there  are  some  minor  industries.  One  lime- 
kiln company  has  three  kilns,  making  250 
barrels  of  lime  daily.  An  iron  company  con- 
trolling 1,000  laborers  in  the  mines  has  head- 
quarters here.  The  bank  transactions  in  1885 
amonnted  to  $288,267,857,  an  increase  of 
$182,000,000  over  the  previous  year.  There 
are  four  banks,  two  of  them  national,  with 
capital  of  $712,000  and  deposits  $1,200,000. 
The  postal  revenue  for  the  last  year  was  $26,- 
000.  Quarries  of  granite,  slate,  trap,  and  sand- 
stone are  worked  in  the  vicinity,  and  mines 
of  amethyst  yield  stones  of  great  size  and 
brilliancy.  There  are  sixteen  churches,  seven 
pablic  schools,  a  fine  opera  house  and  a 
coort-house,  a  fire  department,  electric  lights, 
water- works,  and  a  street-railway.  The  Board 
of  Trade  has  a  fine  building.  Five  hundred 
baildiugs  were  erected  during  the  first  half  of 
1886.  There  are  four  daily  and  three  weekly 
newspapers,  a  semi-weekly  and  a  monthly 
pnbhcation. 

nakth,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Union 
Coonty,  N.  J.,  on  Newark  Bay  and  Staten 
Island  Sound,  11  miles  by  rail  west-southwest 
of  New  York.  Latitude,  40°  40'  north ;  longi- 
tude, 74°  13'  west.  The  population  in  1870 
was  20,832;  in  1875,  25,923;  in  1880,  28,229; 
in  1886  it  was  estimated  at  upward  of  30,000. 
More  than  eighty  passenger- trains  are  run  to 
New  York  daily.*  The  total  valuation  of  prop- 
erty m  1880  was  $11,540,835.  A  large  busi- 
ness in  coal-shipping  is  done  at  the  port.  The 
most  prominent  business  enterprise  is  that  of 
the  Singer  Sewing-Machine  Company,  in  which 
an  average  of  about  1,500  hands  are  employed. 
Capital  to  the  amount  of  $105,000  was  em- 
ployed in  1880  in  the  manufacture  of  other 
foimdry  and  machine-shop  products,  the  total 
value  of  which  was  $248,000.  The  entire 
amonnt  of  capital  invested  at  that  time  in 
manufactures  was  $2,453,180;  the  number 
of  employ^  3,849 ;  and  the  valne  of  products, 
$6,828,027. 

Hmlia,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Chemung 
river,  273  miles  west-northwest  of  New  York. 
Latitude,  42°  5'  north ;  lon^tude,  76°  50'  west. 
The  population  was  15,863  in  1870;  20,541  in 
1880;  21,814  in  1886;  including,  however,  the 


territory  not  included  within  the  corporate 
limits  but  covered  by  the  mail  delivery,  it  has 
about  25,000.  Six  railroads  touch  the  city, 
and  there  are  three  large  car-shops  located 
there.  New  manufacturing  enterprises  of  im- 
portance are  the  La  France  Steam -Fire  En- 
gine and  the  Hay's  Truck  and  Ladder  estab- 
lishments, and  the  Payne  Manufactory  of 
Boilers,  Steam-Engines,  etc.  The  value  of 
boots  and  shoes  produced  in  1880  was  $760,- 
425;  of  tanned  leather,  $540,600;  of  planed 
lumber,  $207,900;  and  of  men's  clothing, 
$260,250.  The  entire  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  manufactures  was  $2,698,762;  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  2,728;  and  the 
value  of  products,  $4,877,300. 

Fall  River,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Bristol 
County,  Mass.,  on  Mount  Hope  Bay,  an  arm  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton 
river,  49  miles  by  rail  south  by  west  of  Boston ; 
latitude  41°  43'  north,  longitude  71°  9'  west. 
The  population  in  1870  was  26,766;  in  1880, 
48,961;  in  1886,  59,021.  Three  railroads  touch 
the  city,  and  horse-car  tracks  are  laid  in  the 
principal  streets.  A  new  custom-house  and 
post-office  building  has  recently  been  erected, 
and  a  fine  high-school  building  is  approaching 
completion.  The  coastwise  trade  of  the  city 
is  considerable.  In  1880,  20  vessels  in  foreign 
trade  were  entered  and  17  cleared ;  732  in 
coastwise  trade,  with  tonnage  of  1,183,743, 
were  entered  and  683  cleared ;  vessels  enrolled 
in  the  district,  124.  Steam  has  been  largely 
substituted  for  water-power  in  the  mills,  which 
now  run  1,770,764  spindles  and  41,506  looms. 
The  amount  of  capitul  employed  in  cotton- 
manufacture  in  1880  was  $22,707,043,  and  the 
value  of  the  product  $14,510,007.  The  whole 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
at  that  time  was  $25,076,518,  the  number  of 
employ^  17.085,  and  the  value  of  products 
$18,913,584. ' 

GalvestOBy  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of 
Galveston  County,  Texas,  the  chief  city  of  the 
State  in  population  and  commerce,  on  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Galveston  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  Galveston  Bay,  214  miles  by  rail  east- 
southeast  of  Austin;  latitude  29°  19'  noi-th, 
longitude  94°  46'  west.  The  population  in  1870 
was  13,818 ;  in  1880,  22,248 ;  in  1886  it  is  esti- 
mated at  42,000.  It  has  nine  public  schools 
with  80  teachers,  4,000  pupils,  and  $215,500 
worth  of  school  property.  The  value  of  tax- 
able property  in  the  city  Ls  $22,000,000.  Gal- 
veston is  entered  by  the  Gulf,  Colorado,  and 
Santa  F6,  ana  the  Galveston,  Houston,  and 
Henderson  Railroads,  and  has  a  street-railroad 
service.  There  are  two  lines  of  steamships 
plying  between  it  and  New  York  city.  In 
1885,  215  transient  steam-vessels  and  211  sail- 
vessels,  with  tonnage  of  356,596,  were  em- 
ployed in  trade  to  European  and  North  and 
South  American  ports,  while  the  home  fleet 
consisted  of  146  sail,  32  steam,  and  5  un- 
rigged vessels,  with  tonnage  of  7,148.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  two  national  banks ;  there  are 
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now  five,  besides  six  private  banks  and  bank- 
iDg-houses;  capital,  $2,100,000;  dealings  in 
exchange  in  1885,  $66,900,000.  A  new  cus- 
tom-house is  in  process  of  erection.  There  are 
five  cotton-presses  with  13  storage-yards  built 
of  brick,  with  a  capacity  of  140,000  bales; 
power  of  compress,  6,000  bales  per  day ;  aggre- 
gate capital,  $1,100,000.  There  are  47  firms  in 
the  wholesale  trade,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $12,000,000,  whose  sales  for  1885  amounted 
to  more  than  $29,000,000.  The  Galveston  Oil- 
Mills  have  a  capital  of  $300,000,  and  the  Texas 
Star  Flonring-Mill  $100,000.  Another  flouring- 
mill  is  in  process  of  erection,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  The  value  of  exports  to  foreign 
ports  in  1874-75  was  $15,876,682;  in  1886, 
$16,531,766.  The  chief  business  is  the  ship- 
ment of  cotton. 

Harrlsburg,  a  city,  capital  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  Dauphin  County,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  105  miles  by  rail  west  by 
north  of  Philadelphia;  latitude  40*'  16'  north, 
longitude  76°  58'  west.  The  population  in  1870 
was  23,104;  in  1880  it  was  80,762;  in  1886, 
estimated  at  40,000.  The  South  Pennsylvania 
Railway  Company  is  now  building  a  new  rail- 
road-bridge over  the  river.  Two  great  railway 
systems  intersect  at  Harrisburg,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  and  Reading,  ond  the  Cum- 
berland Valley,  while  the  Northern  Central 
connects  it  with  Baltimore  and  with  the  North. 
The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is  extensive. 
In  1880  the  capital  employed  in  that  industry 
was  $2,021,692,  with  a  product  worth  $2,889,- 
500.  Steelton,  an  a^oining  suburb,  is  the  seat 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel- Works.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  planed  lumber 
the  same  year  was  $205,000,  the  product 
$110,019;  in  printing  and  publishing  $172,550, 
product  $465,920;  in  foundry  and  machine- 
shops  $145,000,  product  $174,000.  The  total 
capital  of  aU  establishments  was  $4,026,457; 
the  number  of  hands,  3,660 ;  the  total  product, 
$7,663,416. 

Hartford,  a  city,  capital  of  Connecticut  and  of 
Hartford  County,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation, 
60  miles  by  the  river  from  Long  Island  Sound, 
110  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  New  York,  and 
114  miles  west-southwest  of  Boston;  latitude 
41**  46'  north,  longitude  72**  41'  west.  The 
population  in  1870  was  87,180 ;  in  1880, 42,015 ; 
it  is  now  estimated  at  45,000.  A  new  high- 
school  building  was  erected  in  1884.  The 
Soldiers*  and  Sailors*  Memorial  Arch,  standing 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Capitol-grounds,  was 
dedicated  in  1886.  The  library  of  the  Con- 
necticut Distorical  Society  has  increased  in  ten 
years  from  16,000  volumes  to  23,000,  and  the 
Watkinson  from  27,000  volumes  to  86,600. 
There  are  in  all  23  libraries  in  the  city,  con- 
taining 277,765  volumes.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  has  risen 
from  7,000  to  10,000.  The  capital  invested  in 
fire-insurance  companies  has  increased  from 
$6,400,000  to  $10,000,000,  and  that  in  life  and 


accident  insurance  companies  from  $100,000,- 
000  to  $150,000,000.  The  following  table 
shows  the  value  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries in  1880 : 


HANUFACTURXS. 


Foundry  and  machlDe-shop  prodacts 

Clothing,  men^s. 

Printing  and  publishing 

Flouring-  and  grist- miU  products 

Boots  and  shoos 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Plated  and  brltannia  ware 


C^teL 


$1,007,000 
112,686 
929,700 
122,000 
142^00 
47,576 


$8SI,T0& 
,667,912 
61S,600 
4«Si,S9« 
869,100 
806,969 
S87,m 


The  entire  amount  of  capital  invested  in  man- 
ufacturing was  $9,679,126,  the  number  of  hands 
employed  was  6,300,  and  the  total  value  of 
products  $11,487,200. 

H^Mloi,  a  city  of  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  on 
the  Hudson  river,  opposite  New  York,  joining 
Jersey  City  on  the  northeast ;  latitude  40*  44' 
north,  longitude  74®  1'  west.  The  population 
was  20,297  in  1870 ;  in  1880  it  was  80,999 ;  it  is 
now  estimated  at  89,000.  Hoboken  is  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Railway 
and  of  four  lines  of  European  steamships.  An 
elevated  traction-cable  road  from  the  ferries  to 
Jersey  City  Heights  began  operating  in  1886, 
and  a  new  ferry  to  Fourteenth  Street,  New 
York,  was  completed  the  same  year.  A  large 
city  hall  was  built  in  1881,  and  a  new  opera- 
house  in  1886.  There  are  now  8  public  schools, 
including  a  high,  a  normal,  and  an  evening 
school,  with  an  enrollment  of  6,415,  and  2 
newspapers.  The  capital  employed  in  found- 
ries and  machine-shops  in  1880  was  $128,000, 
and  the  value  of  products  $141,056;  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  and  sUk  goods  a  capital  of 
$74,300  was  employed,  and  the  value  of  the 
prociuct  was  $101,000.  The  entire  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  was  $486,820, 
the  number  of  hands  employed  728,  and  the 
value  of  products  $1,051,186. 

H«ly8ke9  a  city  of  Hampden  County,  Mass., 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  8 
miles  by  rail  north  of  Springfield,  11  miles  by 
rail  northea^  of  Westfield;  latitude  42"*  12' 
north,  longitude  72 *•  86'  west.  The  popula- 
tion in  1870  was  10,783;  in  1880,21,915;  in 
1885,  27,895.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion is  foreign-born.  Its  water-power,  derived 
from  a  fall  of  60  feet  in  the  Connecticut  river, 
is  equal  to  80,000  horse-power.  The  Connect- 
icut River  Bailroad  passes  through,  and  a 
branch  connects  it  with  the  New  Haven  and 
Northampton.  The  City  Hall,  built  of  granite, 
cost  $400,000.  Inhere  are  4  national  banks,  3 
savings-banks,  10  churches,  an  opera-house,  1 
daily,  4  weekly,  and  4  monthly  newspapers, 
and  12  public  schools.  The  largest  manu- 
facturing industry  is  that  of  paper,  more  fine 
writing  and  envelope  papers  being  made  here 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  country.  The 
largest  blank-book  works  in  the  country  also  are 
located  here.  The  average  daily  product  of 
paper  is  200  tons.  Following  are  the  statistics 
of  the  principal  industries  in  1880 : 
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MANUFACTURIS. 


p^por, ....,, 

Cotton  goods 

Wooton  goods 

roundxy  and  mMUno-ahop  prodoctt. . 


$8,47^979 

2,810,000 
8^794 
888,600 


TRANSACTIOMfl. 


$4,610,947 


809,861 
621,609 


The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  was  $8,913,908,  the  number  of 
bands  9,011,  and  the  yalae  of  products  $13,- 
667,837. 

itnay  Cttf,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Hudson 
County,  N.  J.,  on  the  west  bank  of  Hudson 
river  at  its  entrance  into  New  York  Bay,  oppo- 
site the  city  of  New  York;  latitude  40"^  48' 
north,  longitude  74°  1'  west.  The  population 
m  1870  was  82,546;  in  1880,  120,722;  in  1885, 
155,800.  Thirteen  railroads  enter  the  city,  and 
it  is  the  terminus  for  the  Inman,  Red  Star, 
Monaroli,  and  Netherlands  lines  of  steamships. 
There  are  three  national  and  many  savings 
banks.  As  the  city  forms  a  part  of  the  New 
York  customs  district,  its  commerce  is  not 
separately  returned.  The  statistics  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  industries  in 
1880  were  as  follow : 


MAKCFACTUUS. 


_  , refined.  ... 

Bboffhtariiiff  sod  meat-|wcking. . 

Drags  sad  ehemiesls. 

Irao  Slid  steel 

Foiuidrjsiid  msehine-shop  prodacts 

Coopengo 

Shlp^NliSllllff 

Bread  sad  other  bskexy  products. 
Uqoort,  mslt. 


$2,100,000     $22,799,614 
1,272,200:      18.651,788 


660,000 
860,000 
768U)00 
167,700 
268,500 
76,150 
866,600 


1,617,214 
1,464,500 
1,041,471 
630,629 
64IJ66 
459.889 
416,886 


The  entire  amount  invested  in  manufacturing 
in  that  year  was  $11,899,915,  the  number  of 
employes  11,188,  the  total  value  of  products 
$60,473,905. 

lusis  Oty,  a  city  of  Jackson  County,  Mo., 
the  second  in  the  State  in  population  and  im- 
portance, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  and  close 
to  the  Kansas  border.  It  is  283  miles  by  rail 
west  by  north  of  St.  Loais,  and  135  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Jefferson  City.  The  population 
in  1870  was  32,260;  in  1880  it  was  55,787; 
and  in  1885  was  estimated  at  105,042.  This 
does  not  include  the  population  of  the  suburbs 
across  the  river,  which  have  this  year  been 
organized  under  the  name  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  and  virtnally  form  a  part  of  the  city. 
The  total  population  is  128,477.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  property  has  risen  from  $13,378,- 
950  in  1880  to  $46,386,790  in  1886 ;  the  rate 
of  taxation  has  fallen  from  25  mills  to  15 ; 
and  the  city  indebtedness  from  $1,430,219  in 
1873  to  $965,000  in  1885.  The  number  ot 
bailding  permits  has  increased  from  741  in 
1880  at  a  valuation  of  $1,818,841  to  2,914  in 
1885  at  a  valuation  of  $5,758,629.  The  real- 
estate  transfers  amounted  to  $5,461,250  in 
1880,  and  to  $17,745,750  in  1885.  The  fol- 
lowing  table  will  serve  to  show  farther  the  ad- 
vance from  1880  to  1885 : 


Resl-estste  tnmsfers 

Interasl-rereDue  receipts 

Post-ofilce  receipts 

Cuttle  rooelTod 

Hogs  received 

8  heep  received. 

Horses  sod  mnles  reoelyed 

Csttle  Blsuffhtered  sod  packed  . . . 
Hogs  slsogntered  and  pscked .... 
Bheep  slau^tered  snd  packed. . . . 

Bushels  of  wheat  received 

Bushels  of  com  received 

Bushels  of  oats  received. 

Tons  of  coal  received 


1880. 


$fi,461,2») 

$128,758  09 
244J09 

erwn 

60,011 

li,0S6 

80,929 

039,097 

4,C^.fi28 

4,491J0O 

866,486 

820,897 


1885. 


$17,740,750 

$961,298  24 

$288,862  95 

»)6,G27 

2,858,718 

221,801 

24,506 

78,968 

1,029,415 

82,910 

4,763,844 

7,894,684 

681,867 


The  dearing-honse  was  organized  in  1876, 
and  clearances  show  a  gradual  growth  of 
trade  from  $20,407,967  of  that  year  to  $228,- 
582,988  of  1885.  There  are  18  public  schools 
and  four  more  in  process  of  erection.  There 
are  about  60  churches,  three  medical  colleges, 
three  hospitals,  a  Roman  Catholic  college  for 
girls,  and  four  libraries  and  reading-rooms. 
The  six  daily  newspapers  have  increased  to 
eight,  and  81  other  periodicals  are  published. 
There  are  water-works  and  four  horse-car 
lines.  One  cable  line  is  in  operation  and  oth- 
ers are  projected.  An  elevated  road  is  in 
process  of  construction,  running  between  the 
city  and  Wyandotte,  a  suburb.  A  new  build- 
ing for  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  cost  $800,000, 
is  partly  built,  and  a  new  hotel  valued  at 
$700,000.  There  are  18  banks  and  two  in 
process  of  organizing,  with  capital  of  $1,000,000 
and  $500,000,  respectively.  A  large  smelting 
establishment  is  located  at  Argentium.  Thirty 
firms  deal  in  farm  implements,  80  in  laraber, 
and  50  in  grain.  Fourteen  lines  of  railroads 
enter  the  city,  using  a  common  depot,  and  three 
other  roads  are  in  process  of  construction. 

Lancaster,  a  city,  capital  of  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  on  the  right  bank  of  Conestoga  creek, 
12  miles  from  its  junction  with  Susquehanna 
river,  68  miles  by  rail  west  of  Philadelphia ; 
latitude  40**  8'  north,  longitude  76°  21'  west. 
The  population  in  1870  was  20,238 ;  in  1880, 
25,769;  in  1886  it  was  estimated  at  80,000. 
Lajicaster  is  reached  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  the  Quarrysville  Branch  of  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Reading.  It  is  the  site  of  a  crema- 
torium, the  second  completed  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  productive  limestone  regions  of  the 
State.  The  largest  industry  is  the  making  of 
cotton  goods.  Following  are  statistics  of  the 
largest  establishments  for  1880j 


MANUFACTURES. 


Cotton  goods 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Tobacco,  dgara,  and  dgarottes. 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  pfodaota.. 

Clothing,  men^B 

Leather,  tanned 

Leather,  curried 

Liquors,  malL....^. 


$1,882,000  $1,664,182 
151,600,  242.760 
128,720  886.48S 
184,6rO, 
121,265 

66,400 

61.400 
186,000 


214,875 
178,1'28 
177.485 
189,276 


The  entire  amount  invested  in  manufactur- 
ing was  $3,792,740,  number  of  employes  4,262, 
and  total  value  of  products  $5,404,937. 
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Lawraiee,  a  citj,  capital  of  Douglas  County, 
Kansas,  on  both  banks  of  the  Kansas  river,  40 
miles  above  its  mouth,  25  miles  east  bj  soath 
of  Topeka,  and  28  miles  southwest  of  Leaven- 
worth. It  was  settled  in  1854.  The  popula- 
tion in  1875  was  7,268;  in  1886,  10,800.  It  is 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F^,  and  the  Southern  Kansas  Railroads. 
The  State  University  and  Haskell  Institute,  a 
Government  Indian  school,  are  located  there. 
The  city  possesses  good  water-power,  has  five 
corn-  and  flour-mills,  two  machine-shops,  and 
other  manufacturing  establishments. 

Lawrence,  a  city  and  one  of  the  shire  towns 
of  Essex  County,  Mass.,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Merrimack  river,  about  26  miles  from  its 
mouth,  26  miles  by  rail  north  of  Boston,  and 
nine  miles  below  Lowell ;  latitude  42°  42' 
north,  longitude  71*'  9'  west.  The  popula- 
tion in  1870  was  28,921 ;  in  1880,  89,151,  of 
which  about  44  per  cent,  are  of  foreign  birth. 
In  1845,  there  was  not  one  dwelling  on  the 
ground  now  covered  by  the  most  populous 
part  of  the  city.  A  dam  was  built  across  the 
river  in  that  year,  and  in  1858  Lawrence  re- 
ceived a  city  charter.  Tbe  water-power  af- 
forded by  the  dam  is  estimated  at  about  10,000 
horse-power.  The  Government  has  so  im- 
proved the  river  below  the  city  that  barges 
and  steamboats  of  light  draught  can  reach  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  without  difficulty.  Four 
railroads  afford  communication  with  Boston 
and  with  the  north.  There  are  two  daily  pa- 
pers and  a  street-railroad.  The  great  water- 
power  furnished  by  the  fall  of  the  river  is 
utilized  for  manufactures,  mainly  of  woolen, 
cotton,  and  worsted  goods.  Ten  years  ago  it 
was  reported  as  having  eight  cotton  and  woolen 
corporations,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $7,- 
590,000,  about  860,000  spindles,  8,600  looms, 
and  11,000  operatives.  In  1880  there  were 
seven  establishments  for  making  cotton  goods, 
three  for  woolen  goods,  five  for  worsted 
goods,  and  three  for  mixed  textiles,  in  all  18, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $15,232,285,  and 
employing  18,218  hands,  besides  three  for  dye- 
ing and  finishing  textiles,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,645,000  and  employing  1,811  hands.  Capi- 
tal to  the  amount  of  $410,000  was  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  $296,862  in 
that  of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 
The  entire  capital  of  all  establishments  in  1880 
was  $18,698,977,  the  whole  number  of  em- 
ploy^ 16,719,  and  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts $25,058,246.  The  value  of  the  product 
of  cotton,  woolen,  worsted,  and  mixea  goods 
amounted  to  $18,002,508. 

LeaYWW^rth,  a  city,  the  largest  and  oldest 
in  Kansas,  and  the  capital  of  Leavenworth 
County,  on  the  right  bank  of  Missouri  river, 
500  miles  above  its  mouth,  25  miles  northwest 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  45  miles  northeast  of 
Topeka.  The  population  in  1875  was  15,186 ; 
in  1880,  16,546 ;  in  1886  it  was  estimated  at 
80,431.  A  system  of  water- works  has  been 
completed,  and  several  miles  of  the  Waring 


system  of  sewers  are  in  use.  A  large  Union 
depot,  and  a  Government  building  for  a  court- 
house and  post-ofiSce  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. The  Southwestern  Branch  Soldiers'  Home 
was  placed  at  Leavenworth  in  1884,  and  occu- 
pies 640  acres  two  miles  south  of  the  city. 
There  are  ten  large  buildings  nearly  completed, 
and  others  begun.  Several  hundred  veterans 
have  a  home  there.  A  school  of  application, 
for  training  young  ofi3oers,  has  been  established 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  two  miles  north  of  the 
city,  and  a  United  States  military  prison.  A 
large  river-trade  was  formerly  carried  on ;  but 
the  carrying-trade  is  now  almost  monopolized 
by  the  railroads.  The  development  of  tbe  bi- 
tuminous coal-beds  that  underlie  the  city  has 
given  a  strong  impetus  to  manufacturing.  Tbe 
chief  establishments  are  foimdries,  stove,  boiler, 
machine,  and  brass  works,  planing-  and  flour- 
ing-mills,  box,  barrel,  ci^r,  and  fumitnre 
factories,  and  wagon,  bridge,  and  glucose 
works.  New  elevators  have  been  built  to  ac- 
commodate the  increasing  grain-trade.  The 
apple-trade  is  very  large,  thousands  of  barrels 
being  shipped  every  year. 

LssAngclM,  a  city,  capital  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  Cal.,  on  the  west  side  of  Rio  de  los 
Angeles,  which  falls  into  San  Pedro  Bay,  850 
miles  south-southeast  of  San  Francisco,  and 
800  miles  south-southeast  of  Vallejo ;  latitude 
84''  north,  longitude  118**  west.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1875  was  5,728;  in  1880,  11,000;  in 
1886  it  was  estimated  at  40,000.  The  assessed 
value  of  real  and  personal  property  has  risen 
from  $5,947,580  io  1878  to  $16,278,586  in 
1885.  Several  colonies  have  grown  up  within 
20  miles  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  past  fifteen  years, 
many  within  five  years.  The  wealth  of  the 
county  increased  from  $16,228,106  in  1878  to 
$35,494,027  in  1885.  The  city  is  a  railroad 
center,  and  a  favorite  winter  resort  for  invalids. 

LiilsvUle,  a  port  of  delivery,  the  chief  city  of 
Kentucky,  and  capital  of  Jefferson  County,  on 
the  south  bank  of  Ohio  river  at  the  falls,  about 
400  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  600  miles  be- 
low the  head  of  navigation  at  Pittsburg,  150 
miles  below  Cincinnati,  and  45  miles  west  of 
Frankfort.  The  population  in  1870  was  100,- 
758;  in  1880  it  was  128,758;  in  1886  it  was 
155,000,  about  one  fifth  of  whom  were  col- 
ored. In  1870  there  were  8  national  banks,  15 
or  20  State  banks,  6  daily  newspapers,  sev- 
eral medical  schools,  95  churches,  and  8  pub- 
lic libraries,  the  State  Library  having  80,000 
volumes,  and  a  museum  and  natural  history 
department  with  100,000  specimens.  There 
are  now  9  national  and  18  other  banks  with  a 
capital  of  $9,118,500,  5  daily  and  82  other 
newspapers  and  Journals,  82  school-buildings^ 
5  medical  colleges,  128  churches,  and  3  public 
libraries.  Formerly  the  trade  of  the  city  was 
mainly  by  the  river;  but  it  now  has  ample 
railway  facilities,  besides  several  lines  of 
freight  and  passenger  steamboats  running  \ip 
as  far  as  Pittsburg  and  down  as  far  as  Kew 
Orleans.    An  elevated  railroad  along  the  river- 
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front,  two  miles  in  length,  connects  the  north- 
ern and  sontheri]  lines  of  railway.  Besides 
the  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  an  iron  rail- 
way, waffOD,  and  foot  bridge  with  stone  piers 
crosses  uie  river  at  Portland,  the  soathwest 
suburb  of  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls. 
The  total  valne  of  property  at  the  last  assess- 
ment was  $62,768,461.  The  whole  namber  of 
mannfactnring  establishments  in  1870  was  788 ; 
tlie  capital  invested,  $11,119,000;  the  hands 
employed,  11,549.  There  are  now  nearly  1,800 
establishments  with  $22,000,000  capital  and 
22,000  hands,  and  production  amounting  to  a 
valae  of  $60,000,000.  The  largest  business  is 
the  trade  in  whisky.  The  manufacture  of  five 
distilleries  in  1874  amounted  to  1,087,644  gal- 
lons. The  amount  distilled  in  the  Lonisville 
district  in  1884  was  15,511,000  gallons—in 
bond,  the  same  year,  28,678,448  gall ons.  There 
are  75  wholesale  liquor-houses.  Four  leading 
plow-factories  produce  annually  225,000  plows 
and  85,000  cultivators.  The  production  of 
wagons  is  over  10,000  annually ;  the  value  of 
fumiture  made,  $1,500,000.  In  1885,  900,000 
barrels  of  hydraulic  cement  were  manufact- 
ured. There  are  12  tobacco  factories.  Other 
important  manufacturing  products  are  those 
of  architectural  iron  material,  boilers,  bridges, 
beer,  and  leather.  Pork-packing  is  an  impor- 
tant business,  the  sugar-curing  of  hams  being 
a  specialty.  Large  quantities  of  leaf- tobacco 
are  exported  to  Europe  and  Canada. 

Lowes,  a  city  and  one  of  the  shire  towns  of 
Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  on  the  Merrimack 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Concord,  26  miles  by 
nul  northwest  of  Boston;    latitude  42**  88' 
north,  longitude  71**  19'  west.    The  popula- 
tion m  1870  was  40.928 :  in  1880  it  was  59,- 
475;  in  1886,  64,107.     Water-power  equal  to 
14,000  horse-power  is  furnished  by  the  two 
rivers.    The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  has  risen  in  ten  years  from  5,000  to 
10,000,  the  number  of  daily  newspapers  from 
three  to  five,  of  churches  from  80  to  86,  the 
namber  of  volumes  in  the  Cily  Library  from 
17,000  to  80,000,  and  of  those  in  the  Mechan- 
ics' Library  from  18,000  to  16,000.    Seven  rail- 
roads enter  the  city.    There  are  four  parks,  the 
largest  of  22  acres.    The  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods  is  the  most  important  industry.    In 
1880  capital  to  the  amount  of  $11,279,011  was 
invested  in  cotton  -  mills,  $1,975,509  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  $684,862    in 
that  of  worsted  goods,  and  $8,000,000  in  estab- 
lishments for  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles.  The 
value  of  the  product  of  cotton  goods  was  $19,- 
610,955;    of   woolen   goods,   $8,826,946;    of 
worsted  goods,  $1,867,820;  and  of  the  dyeing 
and  finishing  establishments,  $1,998,751.    The 
foundries  and  machine-shops,  with  a  capital 
of  $l,216,8602prodnced  goods  of  the  value  of 
$3,878,799.    The  entire  capital  of  all  establish- 
ments was  $20,465,192,  the  number  of  hands 
employed  20,089,  and  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts $88,985,777.    The  following  table  shows 
the  advance  from  1875  to  1885 : 


ITEMS. 


Looms 

Bplndlee 

Hasdfl  employed 

Tarda  of  cotton  ^^oodB  made  per  week. 
Tarda  of  earpetiiig  made  per  week . . . 

Dooena  of  hoatery  made  per  week. 

Tarda  dyed  and  printed  per  aonam.. . 


1875. 


15,189 

le^ooo 

2,600,000 

87,500 

16,800 

64,951,200 


188& 


28,281. 

884,494 

18,000 

4,882,000 

60,000 

17.046 

82,488,960 


The  Lowell  Machine-Shop,  having  at  the 
former  date  a  capital  of  $600,000  and  employ- 
ing 1,100  hands,  has  now  a  capital  of  $900,000 
and  employs  1,600  hands. 

Lynn,  a  city  of  Essex  County,  Mass.,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  ten  miles 
northeast  of  Boston ;  latitude  42"  27'  north, 
70'*  57'  west.  The  population  in  1870  was  28,- 
288;  in  1880,  88,274;  in  1885,  45,861.  The 
Grovernment  has  recently  made  an  appropria- 
tion for  improving  the  harbor,  which,  though 
well  protected,  is  shallow  and  not  available  for 
vessels  of  heavy  draught.  The  work  has  been 
begun,  the  ultimate  object  being  to  divert  the 
current  of  Saugus  river  to  a  new  channel  in  the 
harbor,  that  it  may  act  as  a  scourer.  Lynn  is 
entered  by  two  railroads,  and  has  a  street-rail- 
way system,  extending  not  only  through  the 
city  but  to  outlying  towns  and  cities,  one  line 
to  Boston.  The  City  Hall  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $800,000;  there  are  72  schools,  with  189 
teachers ;  the  school  population  is  7,527.    Op- 

Eosite  the  Oity  Hall  is  a  soldiers'  monument,  in 
ronze,  cast  in  Munich  from  designs  by  Jack- 
son ;  it  cost  $30,000.  The  Public  Library  has 
more  than  88,000  volumes.  There  are  ^ve  na- 
tional banks  of  discount,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,100,000  and  deposits  amounting 
to  $1,750,000,  and  two  savings-banks,  with  de- 
posits of  $4,624,684.  Five  weekly  and  two 
daily  papers  are  published.  Work  was  begun 
in  1885  on  a  new  system  of  sewerage.  The 
largest  park  in  the  city  is  the  Common,  7'25 
acres.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  the 
forest- lands  of  northern  Lynn,  some  8,800 
acres  in  extent,  for  a  park.  The  great  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  The  annual  prod- 
uct of  this  trade  is  more  than  $20,000,000. 
There  are  besides  large  morocco-factories,  shoe- 
machinery  factories,  and  last,  pattern,  and  box 
factories.  In  1880  the  value  of  curried  leather 
made  was  $2,288,672,  and  that  of  tanned  leath- 
er, $1,669,087.  Prominent  among  recently 
established  industries  is  that  of  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Electric  Company,  manufacturing 
electric-dynamo  machines,  lamps,  etc.,  and  em- 
ploying about  700  men. 

Haldcn,  a  oity  of  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
on  the  Maiden  river,  six  miles  north  of  Bos- 
ton; latitude  42^*  26'  north,  longitude  71*  4' 
west.  It  was  ori^nally  a  part  of  Charlestown, 
was  granted  an  independent  existence  in  1649, 
and  made  a  city  in  1 882.  The  population  in 
1870  was  7,870,  in  1880,  12,017,  and  in  1885. 
16,407.  It  is  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
Eastern  Railroads,  has  a  horse-car  line,  water- 
works constructed  in  1870,  and  had,  in  1880, 11 
schools  with  50  teachers  and  an  average  at- 
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tendance  of  1,825.  The  Oonverse  Memorial 
Building,  designed  bj  H.  H.  Richardson,  has 
been  recently  erected  for  the  Public  Library, 
The  principal  manufactory  is  that  of  the  Bos- 
ton Rubber-Shoe  Company,  one  of  the  largest  es- 
tablishments of  its  kmd  in  the  country.  The 
works  are  valued  at  $877,400.  Other  manu- 
factures are  those  of  leather,  sand  -  paper, 
emery-paper,  lasts  and  boot-trees,  wire  and 
picture-cords,  hose  and  twines.  There  are 
also  establishments  for  dyeing  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics. 

nandiester,  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Hills- 
borough County.  N.  H.,  and  the  largest  city  in 
the  State,  onbotli  sides  of  the  Merrimack  river, 
18  miles  south  by  east  of  Concord,  40  miles 
east  by  south  of  Portsmouth,  and  65  miles  north- 
west of  Boston ;  latitude  42"*  69'  north,  longitude 
71**  28'  west  The  population  was  28,586  in 
1870,  82,680  in  1880,  and  87,598  in  1884.  The 
villages  Amoskeagand  Piscataquog,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  have  now  a  village  between 
them,  built  since  1880,  connected  with  Man- 
chester proper  by  an  iron  bridge.  Four  rail- 
roads, with  their  connections,  give  facilities 
for  communication.  There  are  a  horse-railroad 
and  five  public  parks,  aggregating  20^  acres. 
A  Government  Building,  to  cost  $200,000,  is 
about  to  be  erected.  The  public  schools  have 
76  teachers  and  8,800  pupils.  There  are  18 
churches,  five  national  and  five  savings  banks, 
two  daily  and  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  a 
free  library  of  29,000  volumes.  The  State  In- 
dustrial School  is  at  Manchester.  The  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  are  due  to  the  water- 
power  afforded  by  the  Amoskeag  Falls  in  the 
Merrimack,  and  applied  principally  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  Steam- 
power  is  used  in  dry  seasons.  In  1880,  capital 
to  the  amount  of  $8,808,584  was  invested  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  alone.  It 
yielded  $7,604,668  worth  of  products.  Over 
6,200  operatives  were  employea ;  $854,000  was 
invested  in  foundries  and  machine- shops,  the 
products  were  valued  at  $717,851.  The  entire 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures 
was  $16,149,158,  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed, 10,888,  and  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $14,186,806.  Between  the  years  1874 
and  1886  the  number  of  looms  increased  from 
7,654  to  18,485,  the  number  of  spindles  from 
808,600  to  441,100,  the  number  of  employ^ 
from  9,000  to  10,825,  and  the  number  of  yards 
manufactured  per  week  from  1,480,000  to 
2,479,000.  The  Manchester  Locomotive- Works, 
incorporated  in  1854,  had  turned  out  786  com- 
plete engines  up  to  1875. 

MenpUs,  a  city  and  port  of  delivery,  capital 
of  Shelby  County,  Tenn.,  and  the  largest  city 
in  the  State.  It  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  State,  on  Mississippi  river,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  Wolf  river,  on  the  fourth  Chickasaw 
bluflF,  about  85  feet  above  the  highest  water, 
780  miles  above  New  Orleans,  420  miles  below 
St.  Louis,  and  232  miles  by  rail  Southwest  of 
Nashville.    The  population  in  1680  was  83,592. 


It  is  the  principal  business  city  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans, 
having  a  large  trade  throughout  the  Southwest 
The  sewerage  system  has  been  changed  and  the 
sanitation  greatly  improved  since  the  yellow- 
fever  epidemics  of  recent  years.  Eight  lines 
of  railroad  and  several  steamboat  lines  furnish 
ample  facilities  for  transportation.  There  are 
4  daily  and  18  weekly  and  monthly  news- 
papers, 17  public  and  19  private  school?,  and 
59  churches,  of  which  81  are  colored.  There 
are  11  local  insurance  companies,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $1,750,000,  and  a  banking  capital  of 
$1,670,000,  with  aggregate  clearings  in  1885  of 
$84,000,000.  Memphis  ranks  as  the  largest 
inland  cotton-market  in  the  world,  and  its  trade 
in  this  staple  is  rapidly  increasing,  having  risen 
from  112,296  bales  in  1865-'66  to  480,127  in 
1885-^86.  One  cotton-compress  system  has  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  has  capacity  for  com- 
pressing 6,000  bales  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  a  storage  capacity  of  150,000.  There  are  in 
the  city  about  800  manufacturing  concerns, 
among  them  11  saw-  and  planing-mills  employ- 
ing more  than  400  hands,  5  large  carriage-fac- 
tories, 11  cotton-seed-oil  mills,  a  cotton- facto- 
ry, wood  -  working  establishments,  and  others. 
The  grocery-trade  is  very  large :  there  are  29 
exclusively  wholesale  houses.  The  wholesale 
trade  in  dry-goods,  boots  and  shoes,  and  drugs 
is  also  very  large,  and  the  milling  system  and 
fiour-trade  are  growing.  The  bulk  meat-trade 
in  1885  aggregated  83,000,000  pounds.  The  old 
charter  of  the  city  was  abolished  in  1879,  the 
city  having  become  involved  in  debt,  and  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs  being  generally  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  Legislature  made  it  a  "  taxing  dis- 
trict," with  a  new  government,  which  has  no 
power  to  contract  debts  or  levy  taxes.  The 
Governing  Council  is  composed  of  three  com- 
missioners and  a  Board  of  Public  Works  of  five, 
elected  for  four  years^  and  serving  without 
compensation.  Under  its  regime  the  debt  has 
been  settled  and  funded,  and  numerous  im- 
provements have  been  made.  Tlie  new  order 
was  approved  by  the  people  at  the  election  of 
January,  1886. 

Hllwaikee,  the  chief  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Wisconsin,  capital  of  Milwaukee  County,  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  75  miles  east  of 
Madison,  and  85  miles  north  by  west  of  Chica- 
go; latitude  48°  2'  north,  longitude  87""  64' 
west.  The  population  in  1876  was  100,776; 
in  1880,  116,712;  in  1885, 158,609.  by  the  cen- 
BUS  returns.  The  estimate  from  the  ^'  Direct- 
ory" in  May,  1886,  w^  170,000,  of  whom 
about  100,000  were  born  in  the  United  States. 
The  Government  has  built  a  breakwater  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  bay  on  which  the  city  is 
situated,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  The 
Milwaukee  river,  which  flows  through  the  city, 
has  been  rendered  navigable  and  docked  to  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  new  buildings  erected 
in  1885  cost  $4,500,000.  The  Northweptem 
Mutual  Life-insurance  Company  has  bnilt  a 
very  large  stone  business  block  on  the  sit«  of 
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tLe  NewhiiU  House,  which  was  burned  with 
great  loss  of  life  in  1888.  Among  other  new 
buildings  are  the  depot  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St  Paul  Railway,  St  PauVs 
Church,  the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  and  the 
Light- Horse  Squadron  Armory.  The  city  is  the 
headquarters  of  three  railways;  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway  also  passes  through. 
The  public  schools  were  attended  in  1873  by 
about  12,000  pupils,  and  the  private  schools  by 
about  7,000.  Now  the  28  public-school  buildings 
accommodate  nearly  80,000  pupils.  A  new  high- 
school  bailding  was  erected  in  1886  at  a  cost  of 
$73,000.  There  are  also  a  State  Normal  School, 
a  Girls'  College,  and  many  other  mstitutions  of 
learning,  among  them  a  German  -  American 
Teachers^  Seminary,  and  a  German-American 
Academy.  In  1885  work  was  begun  on  a  new 
park  on  the  lake-front,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  lake  from  a  hei«^ht  of  80  to  100  feet  It 
is  named  Jnneau  Park,  in  honor  of  Solomon 
Joneaa,  the  pioneer  of  Milwaukee,  and  con- 
tains a  monument  to  his  memory — a  figure  in 
copper  on  a  base  of  marble.  A  Washington 
monument  was  raised  on  Grand  Avenue  in 
1885.  A  National  Soldiers'  Home  is  three  miles 
west  of  the  city.  Milwaukee  is  the  market  for 
the  products  of  a  large  section  of  country  north 
and  west,  including  the  ore  from  the  newly 
discovered  Gogebic  iron-range,  an  immense  de- 
posit of  Bessemer  ore.  The  grain-trade  of  Mil- 
waukee has  fallen  off  greatly  within  ten  years, 
owing  to  the  western  extension  of  railroad 
lines.  It  reached  its  maximum  in  1873,  when 
the  combined  receipts  of  wheat  and  flour  were 
over  40,000,000  bushels.  The  grain-trade,  how- 
ever, is  still  large.  Ten  elevators,  with  a  stor- 
age capacity  of  5,680,000  bushels,  are  employed 
in  it  The  total  net  receipts  of  all  kinds  of 
grain  in  1885  were  as  follow : 

Wheat,  biisb«]i 9,S4«,894 

Con^basbelfl 687,063 

Oati^bulMb 1,66«,948 

Bariar^biuheb &,892.10« 

Rje^boslMls. 8T9,264 

TotoL 17,82^50 

fbv,  radnead  tobuhelfl 10,04«,480 

The  receipts  of  lumber  from  the  Michigan 
saw-mills  in  1885  were  238,000,000  feet,  with 
86,718,000  shingles,  besides  lath,  posts,  etc. 
The  receipts  of  coal  in  1875  were  228,644  tons ; 
in  1885,  776,750  tons.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  in  1870  in  manufactures  was  8,433 ; 
in  1880.  20,866.  This  does  not  include  the 
employes  in  the  Bay  View  or  West  Milwaukee 
Iron-Works.  An  important  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  beer.  In  1885,  969,420  barrels 
of  31  gallons  each  were  made,  valued  at  $6,054,- 
836 ;  400,000  gallons  of  whisky;  and  8,907,000 
gallons  of  vinegar,  valued  at  $426,560.  In 
1878  the  product  of  the  breweries  was  valued 
at  $3,600,000;  of  the  distilleries,  $1,500,000. 

noMMMih,  a  city,  capital  of  Hennepin  Coun- 
ty, Minn.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  14  miles 
above  St.  Paul  by  the  stream,  and  8  miles  in  a 
direct  line  west-northwest  of  that  city.    The 


population  in  1875  was  82,721 ;  in  1880,  46,- 
887;  in  1885  it  was  estimated  at  129,200. 
Among  the  finest  buildings  are  the  Exposition 
Building,  the  West  Hotel,  which  cost  $1,500,- 
000;  the  Post-Office,  which  cost  $750,000;  the 
Lumberman's  Exchange,  the  Tribune  BuOd- 
ing,  the  Syndicate  Block,  and  the  Masonlo 
Temple.  It  has  about  30  public  schools,  two 
daily  newspapers,  and  100  churches.  Among 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  the  State 
University,  Macalester  College,  Hamline  Uni- 
versity, and  Augsburg  Theological  Seminary. 
About  $70,000,000  is  invested  in  banking ;  16 
railroads  have  connections  in  the  city,  repre- 
senting 15,000  miles  of  track.  There  are  20 
elevators,  with  a  capacity  of  15,000,000  bush- 
els. The  commerce  in  1885  exceeded  $140,- 
000,000  in  value.  Minneapolis  is  said  to  be 
the  greatest  wheat-market  in  the  world.  There 
are  19  lumber-mills,  cutting  300,000,000  feet 
of  lumber  annually ;  26  flouring-miUs,  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  86,148  barrels.  The  Pillsbury 
*^A^'  Mill  is  the  largest  fiouring-mill  in  the 
world.  The  manufacturing  interests  aggregate 
$54,000,000;  $8,975,200  was  expended  in 
buOding  operations  in  1885. 

NasbTiae,  a  city,  capital  of  Tennessee  and  of 
Davidson  County,  on  both  sides  of  the  Cum- 
berland river,  192  miles  above  its  mouth,  a  little 
north  of  the  center  of  the  State;  latitude  36'' 
10'  north,  lon^^tude  86''  49'  west.  The  popula- 
tion in  1875  was  25,865,  of  whom  9,709  were 
colored;  in  1886  75,000  (colored,  18,000),  with- 
in the  post-office  delivery  limits.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  steamboats  nearly  400  miles  above 
the  city.  In  1883  a  new  charter  was  given  to 
the  city,  abolishing  the  ward  system,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  government  by  an  unpaid  Coun- 
cil of  ten  elected  from  the  city  at  large,  with  a 
mayor  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  salaried 
Board  of  Public  Works,  holding  the  general 
control  of  affairs.  There  are  66  churches,  47 
periodical  publications,  and  2  free  libraries; 
14  public-school  buildings  accommodate  8,000 
children.  The  school  property  is  valued  at 
$233,000.  Higher  institutions  are  Fisk  Uni- 
versity for  colored  teachers,  Central  Tennes- 
see College  for  colored  students,  Vanderbilt 
University  with  over  $1,000,000  endowment, 
3  medical  colleges,  Roger  Williams's  Uni- 
versity, colored,  and  28  academies,  semina- 
ries, and  private  schools,  with  an  attendance 
(1885-^86)  of  more  than  13,000  pupils  and  423 
teachers  and  professors.  A  new  wagon  and 
foot  iron  truss-bridge  has  been  built  over  the 
Cumberland,  639  feet  in  length.  The  capital 
of  the  national  banks  is  $3,100,000.  The  indi- 
vidual deposits  in  these  and  the  private  banks 
aggregate  $4,000,000.  The  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  Nashville  are  large.  Of  a  c-apital  of 
$10,865,000  invested  in  manufacturing  in  the 
four  leading  cities  of  Tennessee  in  1884,  it  had 
$4,995,500.  Of  the  2,670  business  firms  and 
companies,  708  are  engaged  in  manufacturing; 
700  commercial  travelers  are  employed  in  the 
wholesale  trade,  which  aggregates  annually 
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more  than  $70,000,000.  Aboat  6,800  mechan- 
ics and  skilled  laborers  are  employed  within 
the  postal  delivery  limits,  excluding  those  in 
the  railroad-shops.  During  the  year  1883, 
$1,215,000  was  invested  in  machinery.  There 
are  three  large  cotton-factories,  one  of  which 
employs  800  hands,  and  a  woolen-factory.  A 
chewing- gam  factory  employs  140  hands,  and 
crackers  and  candy  are  mannfactared  in  great 
quantities.  There  are  25  saw-  and  planing- 
mills,  and  88  firms  engaged  in  the  lumber- 
trade.  Nashville  is  the  first  hard- wood  lum- 
ber-market in  the  country.  In  hardware, 
stoves,  and  hollow-ware,  a  large  business  is 
done.  The  fiouring-mills  have  a  daily  capacity 
of  1,800  barrels.  The  iron  interests  of  the 
South  are  largely  controlled  there.  One  firm 
alone,  representing  $9,000,000,  is  engaged  in 
mining  and  manufacturing  iu  Tennessee  and 
Northern  Alabama. 

Newark,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  chief  city  of 
New  Jersey,  capital  of  Essex  County,  on  the 
west  bank  of  Passaic  river,  4  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  Newark  Bay,  and  9  miles  west 
of  New  York ;  latitude  40**  44'  north,  lon^- 
tude  74*  10'  we^t.  The  population  in  1870  was 
106,059;  in  1880,  136,508;  in  1886,  154,000. 
Over  80  passenger-trains  pass  through  the  city 
daily,  over  the  ^ve  lines  of  railway.  There 
are  graded  public  schools,  incorporated  acade- 
mies, German  theological  schools,  2  public  li- 
braries, 7  daily  newspapers,  and  about  100 
churches.  Newark  is  noted  for  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  manufactures.  The  manufact- 
ure of  celluloid  and  celluloid  goods  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  this  city.  The  report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  1872  gave  the  total 
product  of  the  sales  of  manufactured  goods 
and  wares  as  $72,879,086.  Of  this  about  $52,- 
000,000  was  the  product  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  city.  In  1880,  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts manufactured  in  the  city  was  $69,252,705. 
The  number  of  establishments  increased  in 
about  the  same  time  from  1,015  to  1,819,  and 
the  number  of  hands  employed  from  29,174 
to  80,046.  Following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  manufactures,  with  the  capital  in- 
vested, and  the  total  value  of  products  m  1880 : 


BUSINESS. 


Leather 

Gold,  sliver,  and  metal  refining . 

Jewelry . 

Malt  and  malt  Ilqaors 

Hats  and  caps  

Ck>tt(ni,  woolen,  and  silk  goods  . 

Tmnka.  bags,  and  frames. 

Men's  clothing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Blaughterlng  and  meat-packing. 

Machinerr 

Saddlery  hardware 

Building 

Chemicals 

Fertilizers 

Celluloid.and  celluloid  goods . . . 

Hamesa 

Sowing-machines 

Rubber,  enameled,  and  oil-cloth. 
Iron  and  steel 


Capital. 


t8,51S.488 
212,000 

2,517,899 

2,992300 
091 .800 

1,400,000 
811,800 
489,619 
411,075 
288,000 

1,450,860 
700,200 
228,050 

1,570,000 
475,000 

1,209,000 
494,876 
208,800 
856.000 
960,125 


$14,646,578 
8,794,600 
4,002,677 
4,508,707 
2,282,894 
2.212,250 
8.188.928 
2,055,108 
1,886,504 
1,668,016 
1,680,077 
1,496,008 
1,409,974 
1,402,880 
1,400.000 
1,251,640 
1,197,204 
1,062,500 
1.089,040 
1,014,028 


Ifew  IMford,  a  dtj,  port  of  entrj,  and  one 
of  the  capitals  of  Bristol  Oountj,  Mifiuss.,  on  the 
west  side  of  Acushnet  river,  near  its  mouth  in 
Buzzard^s  Baj,  56  miles  hy  rail  south  bj  east 
of  Boston  ;  latitude  4V  89'  north,  longitude 
70**  56'  west.  The  population  in  1870  was  21,- 
820;  in  1880,  26,845  ;  in  1885,  83,898.  The 
whale-fishery,  for  which  New  Bedford  has  been 
noted,  has  steadily  declined  in  recent  years. 
The  total  value  of  the  importations  of  oil  and 
bone  was  greatest  in  1858,  amounting  to  $10,- 
768,107.88.  The  amount  of  capital,  vessels  and 
tonange  employed  in  the  industry,  reached 
its  highest  point  in  1857.  The  number  of 
whalers  at  that  date  was  829 ;  in  1876  it  was 
116;  and  in  1886,  78.  But,  while  this  indns- 
try  has  declined,  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
petroleum,  the  crowing  scarcity  of  whales,  and 
other  causes,  large  manufacturing  interests 
have  grown  up  in  the  city.  The  Wamsntta 
Cotton-Mills  were  established  in  1848,  with  a 
capital  of  $160,000  and  15,000  spindles.  In 
1876  they  had  86,000  spindles;  in  1886,  202,- 
000.  The  Potomska  Mills,  for  print-cloths, 
had  22^00  spindles  in  1876,  and  106,000  in 
1886.  The  Grinnell  and  Acushnet  Mills  have 
62,500  spindles  each.  Other  important  manu- 
factures are  those  of  soap  and  candles,  boots 
and  shoes,  iron  and  copper,  leather,  glass,  cord- 
age, and  paints.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles 
in  1880  was  $900,000,  and  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $1,288,981.  There  are  two  manufactur- 
ing photographic  establishments,  a  glaM  dec- 
orating establishment,  two  electric>light  com- 
panies, three  carriage  -  factories,  and  Pmssian- 
olue  works.  The  total  value  of  manufact- 
ured products  in  1878  was  about  $8,000,000 ; 
in  1880  it  was  $9,835,955. 

New  HarcB,  a  town,  city,  and  poit  of  entry, 
capital  of  New  Haven  County,  and  the  largest 
city  of  Connecticut,  at  the  head  of  New  Haven 
bay  or  harbor,  4  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound, 
86  miles  by  rail  south -south  west  of  Hartford, 
and  74  miles  east-northeast  of  New  York ;  lati- 
tude 4r  18'  north,  longitude  72**  57'  west.  The 
population  in  1870  was  50,840;  in  1880,  62,- 
882;  in  1886,  76,600.  The  harbor  has  been 
improved  at  its  entrance  by  a  jetty  built  on  the 
west  shore,  and  by  a  breakwater  surmounted 
by  a  lighthouse  two  miles  south  of  the  old 
lighthouse.  The  city  owns  850  acres  on  the 
summit  of  East  Bock,  used  as  a  public  park ; 
$100,000  has  already  been  spent  upon  it,  about 
one  half  of  which  was  the  gift  of  private  in- 
dividuals. A  soldiers'  monument,  125  feet 
in  height,  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
rock.  Five  railroads  enter  tibe  city.  In  1880 
the  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  in 
the  foreign  trade  were  96  and  87 ;  of  those 
in  the  coastwise  trade  and  fisheries,  952  and 
733 ;  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  district,  227 ; 
the  number  built  during  the  year,  85.  Prom- 
inent among  the  manufactures  are  those  of 
carriages,  corsets,  hardware  and  tools,  iron 
products,  India  -  rubber  goods,  and  fire-arms. 
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The  MarliD,  Whitaej,  and  Winchester  Arms 
Ck>mpanies  have  their  establishments  there, 
the  last  named  baring  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 
Following  is  a  table  of  the  capital  and  prod- 
ucts of  some  branches  of  manufacture  in  1880 : 


Busonss. 

0»FlteL 

ValMof 

pfOdMCti. 

Blugbtailng  and  metO-pMUng. 

Oonets 

1222.000 
500,600 
9T8JS00 
283,000 
910,400 
899,199 
468,966 

$4,160,750 

2,lo^,4^9 

1,954,260 
248,085 

Tools 

OuTlagefl  mad  wsgons 

1,699,154 

860,675 

1,122,080 

Hen's  dothlag 

The  whole  amonnt  of  capital  invested  in 
manafaoturing  was  $9,708,787,  the  nnmber  of 
handa  employed  15,166,  and  the  total  value  of 
prodacts  $24,040,225. 

lew  T«rk,  a  city  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
coextensive  with  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  most  populous  city  in  the 
Western  hemisphere,  situated  at  the  month  of 
the  Hudson  river,  18  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  latitude  of  the  City  Hall  40°  42'  43'^ 
norths  lon^tude  74"  O'  8"  west.  The  popu- 
lation in  1870  was  942,292,  of  whom  419,094 
were  of  foreign  birth ;  in  1875  it  was  1,046,087 ; 
m  1880,  1,206,299.  No  census  was  taken  in 
1885.  But  from  a  comparison  of  the  names 
in  the  city  directories  since  1880  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  population  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  87,000  a  year.  Of  the  popula- 
tion in  1880,  727,629  were  native-born  and 
478,670  of  foreign  birth.  The  number  of 
dwellings  in  1870  was  64,044;  in  1880  it  was 
78,684,  giving  an  average  in  1870  of  14*72, 
and  in  1880  of  16*87  persons  to  each  dweUing. 
The  number  of  families  in  1880  was  243,157. 
with  an  average  of  4*96  persons  to  each 
family.  The  average  transient  population  in 
1870  was  estimated  at  80,000 ;  in  1880,  at  from 
50,000  to  100,000.  The  facilities  for  transit 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  city  have 
been  greatly  improved  within  ten  years..  The 
great  suspension-bridge  across  the  East  river 
to  Brooklyn  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1888, 
and  cable-roads  across  it  are  in  operation! 
There  are  four  lines  of  elevated  railroads, 
known  as  the  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  and  Ninth 
Avenue  lines;  the  Third  Avenue  line  has  a 
branch  from  Chatham  Square  to  the  City 
Hall,  and  one  running  through  Forty-second 
Street  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  The 
Sixth  Aveaae  line  crosses  Fifty-third  Street- 
to  Ninth  Avenue.  The  Second  Avenue  line 
has  bridged  the  Harlem  river,  and  extended 
ito  tracks  over  the  mainland.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Avenue  lines, 
which,  above  Central  Park,  ran  over  Eighth 
Avenue,  is  the  depot  of  the  New  York  City 
and  Northern  Railroad.  AU  the  elevated 
roads  are  leased  by  one  corporation,  known  as 
the  Manhattan  Railway  Company.  There  is 
a  oable-road  on  Tenth  Avenue  from  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-fifth  to  One  Hundred  and 
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Eighty-fifth  Street ;    and  another  is   nearly 
completed  on  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street,  from  river  to  river.    The  cars  run  every 
few  minutes  during  the  day,  and  roost  of  them 
through  the  night.    Railroad  connections  have 
been  improved;   seven  roads  enter  the  city, 
but  the  majority  have  their  depots  in  Brook- 
lyn, Jersey  City,   or  Hoboken.      The  West 
Shore  Railway,  now  controlled  by  the  Cen- 
tral, passes  up  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson 
and  through  the  principal  cities  from  Albany 
to  Buffalo.     Connection  will  soon  be  made 
from  New  York  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 
There  are  nineteen  ferries  across   the  East 
river,  two  to  Staten  Island,  one  to  Bay  Ridge, 
Long  Island,  and  nine  across  the  Hudson  river. 
Regular  lines  of  steamships  run  to  nearly  all 
European  ports.    There  are  numerous  lines  of 
coast  and  river  steamboats  running  to  points 
on  tlie  sea-coast  and  the  rivers.     Steam  for 
heat  and   power  is  supplied   through  pipes 
underground    to  many  buildings.      It  is  in- 
tended to  place  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires   under-ground.      For  some  years  past 
operations  have  been  carried  on  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  obstructions  in  the  East  river  at 
Hell  Gate,  aud  much  has  been  accomplished 
for  the  improvement  of  navigation,  though 
the  work  is  not  yet  completed.    The  Bartholdi 
Statue  of  Liberty,  presented  to  the  Republic 
by  the  Republic  of  France  several  years  ago, 
has  been  placed  on  its  pedestal  at  Fort  Wood, 
Bedlow^s  Island,  in  the  harbor,  and  was  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  1886. 
Riverside  Park,  extending  from  Seventy-sec- 
ond to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Street, 
and  bordering  on  the  Hudson,  has  been  im- 
proved, and  contains  the  tomb  of  Qen.  IT.  S. 
Grant.    It  is  proposdd  to  lay  out  large  parks 
on  the  mainland  north  of  Harlem  river,  and 
the  Legislature  has  authorized  the  purchase  of 
the  necessary  land.     Prominent  among  new 
buildings  are  the  Barge  Office,  a  handsome 
granite  building  at  the  Battery,  and  the  Pro- 
duce Exchange  on  Whitehall  Street.  The  total 
amount  of  business  done  at  the  post-office  in 
1886  was  $70,534,863.01.    Much  of  the  vacant 
space  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  and  beyond 
the  Harlem  river  is  used  for  market  gardens. 
The  census  of  1880  reported  2,229  persons 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  within  the 
city  limits.     The  police  force  has  been  in- 
creased in  ten  years  from  about  2,500  to  8,000 
men,  the  number  of  steam  fire-engines  from 
about  45  to  54.    In  about  the  same  time  the 
number  of  hospitals  has  increased  from  25  to 
86;  of  dispensaries,  from  80  to  47;  and  the 
number  of  orphan  asylums  and  homes  to  108. 
There  are  20  colleges  and  seminaries,  and  24 
medical  institutions,  colleges,  and  societies  for 
instruction.  The  total  nnmber  of  libraries  is  88. 
The  number  of  churches  has  increased  from  850 
to  424,  and  of  periodicals  from  400  to  681,  of 
which  80  are  daily.    Some  handsome  armories 
for  the  State  militia  have  recently  been  built 
A  new  aqueduct  is  in  process  of  construction* 
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The  following  table  shows  the  yalnation  of 
property,  the  debt,  etc.,  in  1876  and  1886 : 


ITEMS. 

1876. 

188«. 

A80MMd  ralne  of  real  estate. 

Aueaaed  valno  of  penoiuU 

DTOoertT 

$892,428,166 
218,626,178 

$1,208,941,065 
217,027,221 

Total  TilOAtion 

$1,111.0W,848 

$119,681,818  28 
28,179,102  79 

$1,420,968,286 

1885. 

Fanded  debt,  or  lonff  bonds. . 
Leas  aeonritiea  In  ainklng  Aind 

$125,475,288  99 
86,118,818  72 

Total  net  ftinded  debt... 
Goontj,  about 

$91,452,210  48 
1,250,000  00 

22,871,400  00 
6,104,944  51 

$89,861,426  27 

Tempotarj  debt  or  aaaeia- 
ment    bonda,   payable    In 
whole  or  In  part  from  ae- 
Besamenta  for  atreet  open- 

Bevenne  bonda  laaoed  In  an- 
tioliMtion  of  taxes 

8,670,585  00 

|rw^                                                                    ..  t  a 

Total  debt 

$121,178,455  00 

$98,081,95127 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
resources  of  the  banks  in  1875  and  1886 : 


ITOO. 

Nstlonal  banks 

AggTMUe  resooroes 

Capita!  stook 

Circulation 

IndlTldual  deposits . , 

State  banks 

Aggregate  resources , 

Cffital 

Dc^KMits 


1878. 


48 

$889,758,064 

$68,50(1,000 

$18,809,817 

$178,494,899 

26 

$72,118,148 

$16,685,200 

$42,897,906 


1885. 


4S 

$6OKI0T.S5l* 
$J6.4«§,3^ 

$S7est^7,@9fl 

$U0v580,BaT 
$J!^68?J0O 
$]lt},94S,9l5 


Following  shows  the  increase  in  manofact- 
ores  between  the  years  1870  and  1880 : 


ITEIIS. 

1870. 

1880. 

Nomber  of  estabHshmenU 

Number  of  bands 

7,624 
129,577 

11,889 
227,852 

AoMont  of  eapiuU  inrested 

Amount  of  wages  paid 

•Jg^SSf 

YaloeofmateiRals'Qsed 

Value  of  products 

i^%% 

The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments, capital,  and  valne  of  products  of 
the  most  important  mannfactares  m  1880 : 


Men's  dothinf 

Blaugbterlng  and  meat-paek- 

tag 

Printing  snd  pubttsblng .... 

MaltUquora. 

Women's  ckAhingTi 

Tobaooo,  dgars,  and  dgarettes 
Tobaoon,  chewing,  smoking, 

and  snuff 

Refined  lard 

Foundry  and  machine-shop 

products 

Bugar  and  molasses,  refined. . 


786 


412 

79 

280 

761 

17 
11 

2S7 
5 


Yalwgr 


122,896,898 

1,801,000 
14,774,929 
18,491,000 

4,805.665 

6,858,448 

1,015.540 
786,866 

10.686,508 
2,780,000 


$60,798,697 

29,207,527 
21,696,854 
19,187,882 
18,980,558 
18,847,108 

4,820.972 
14,758,718 

14,710,885 
11,880,888 


The  relative  value  of  imports  and  exports 
for  1876  and  1886  is  shown  by  the  following 
tables: 


ARnCUB. 

1875.     1      1885. 

Impobts: 

1 
$285^98,609  $264,142^ 
91,791,668     119,897,694 

8pede  and  boUion 

18.48a,C67j      17,701,094 

Total 

$840,628,919  $401,241,699 

247,681,724     821,149,680 
8,780,444         9,669418 
67JS66,660       M,64l;8C6 

ExpoBTs: 
Merohaadiee,  domestic 

Bpede  and  buillonT 

Total 

$824,018,818,  $85&,4B9,969 

The  following  tables  show  the  movements 
of  shipping  for  %e  years  ending  June  80, 1875, 
and  June  80,  1886 : 


1875. 

1885. 

Number  of  entrances t  r  -r  r . . 

lili 

6.814 

TVmnsge  of  entrances 

6,669,788 

Number  of  clearances 

6l804 

Tonnage  of  clearances. 

6,440,784 

vassBLS  Bxioxanro^ 

DESCRDTIGN. 

iBtlMdfattkt 

faists. 

ToUMINHflf 

K*wT<iA 

Number  of  sailing-yessels 

Tonnage  of  salHng-Tessels 

Number  of  steamers 

2,792 

606,856 

796 

840,191 

2,218 

216.668 

687 

128,880 

6,888 

1,287,040 

678,90^12 
],0S8 

Tonnage  of  ateamers 

864,169*68 

Number  of  iwial-boats    - 

<H»a,x«ro^ 

Tonnage  of  canai-boata 

21,178^ 

Number  of  barges 

466 

Tonnage  of  barges 

98,407-06 

Total^umber  .T 

4.189 

Total  tonnage 

992,668-29 

The  whole  number  of  aliens  landing  at  this 
port  from  1847  to  1874,  inclusive,  was  6,488,- 
644,  an  average  of  194,284  a  year.  The  whole 
number  from  1876  to  1886,  induBive,  was 
2,696,921,  an  average  of  246,176  a  year.  Of 
those  that  landed  in  1886,  88,009  came  from 
England,  86,697  from  Ireland,  98,111  from  the 
German  £)mpire,  16,088  from  Italy,  16,707  from 
Sweden,  ana  16,678  from  Russia. 

N^rfULa  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Norfolk 
County,  Va.,  on  the  north  bank  of  Elizabeth 
river,  opposite  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  which 
is  connected  with  it  by  ferry,  and  virtually 
forms  a  part  of  it.  It  is  8  miles  above  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  82  miles  from  the  Gapes  of  Virginia, 
17  miles  by  land  from  the  Atlantic,  and  88 
miles  southeast  by  east  of  Richmond ;  lati- 
tude 86''  61'  north,  longitude  76''  19"  west 
The  population  in  1876  was  19.229 ;  it  is  now 
22,000.  That  of  Portsmouth  is  14,000.  The 
port  is  the  terminus  of  seven  x&ilroadsL  and 
regular  lines  of  steamers  connect  it  with  the 
large  seaports  of  the  country.  Communica- 
tion with  inland  towns  is  furnished  by  the 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  and  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canals.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
a  Cotton  Exchange  are  common  to  the  two 
cities.  Large  quantities  of  oysters  and  early 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  shipped  to  Northern 
ports.  In  this  trade  the  city  ranks  first  in  the 
country,  and  in  cotton  third.  The  value  of 
exports  from  the  customs  district,  which  in- 
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olades  Portsmonth,  for  1874-75  was  $5,248,- 
986;  for  1884-'85  it  was  $10,841,408.  The 
shipmeots  of  cotton  daring  the  latter  year 
amounted  to  552,806  bales.  This  port  is  also 
the  largest  pea-nut  market  in  America ;  nearly 
1,500,000  bnshels  are  handled  in  a  year. 

NtrtluuiptM,  a  city,  and  the  shire  town  of 
Hamphire  Oonnty,  Mass.,  on  the  west  bank  of 
Oooneotiont  river,  80  miles  west  of  Boston, 
and  17  miles  by  r<dl  north  of  Springfield ;  lati- 
tude 43*  19'  north,  longitnde  72^  88'  west. 
The  population  in  1875  was  11,108;  in  1886, 
13,680.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1882. 
Smith  Oollege,  an  institution  for  the  higher 
edaoation  of  women,  is  located  here.  The 
John  Glarke  Library  contains  20,000  volumes, 
and  wiU  soon  be  greatly  increased  by  the  be- 
aoest  of  Judge  Forbes.  Three  railroads  pass 
throa^h,  and  the  city  has  a  street-railway  and 
electnc  lights.  A  stream  passing  through  af- 
fords good  water-power,  which  is  utilized  for 
manu&oturing  pm-poses,  chiefly  of  silk  and 
cotton  goods. 

Omha,  the  largest  city  of  Nebraska,  a  port 
of  entry  and  the  capital  of  Douglas  County,  on 
the  Missouri  river,  opposite  Council  Bluffs^  la., 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  iron  bridge, 
and  490  miles  by  rail  west  by  south  of  Chicago. 
The  population  in  1870  was  16,088 ;  in  1875  it 
was  about  20,000;  in  1880,  80,518;  in  1886, 
about  72,000.  It  was  laid  out  in  1854,  and  in- 
corporated in  1857.  The  highest  of  the  blufifs, 
onee  occupied  by  the  Capitol  of  the  State,  is 
now  crowned  by  the  high-school  building,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  West  The  Court-House  is 
a  handsome  building  of  sandstone.  A  system 
of  water-works  distributes  water  firom  the  Mis- 
souri river  over  the  whole  city.  The  Waring 
system  of  sewerage  has  been  introduced  into 
the  more  thickly  settled  parts.  The  streets  are 
lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  Department  of  the  Platte  are  here, 
and  4  miles  northwest  is  Fort  Omaha,  where  a 
regiment  of  troops  is  stationed.  Omaha  is  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
and  is  also  a  terminus  of  five  other  railways. 
A  new  bridge  over  the  Missouri  river  is  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  and  when  it  is  completed 
several  other  rulroads  will  enter  the  city  and 
find  station-room  in  a  union  depot  now  build- 
mg.  The  Union  Pacific  shops  cover  a  large 
area,  and  give  employment  to  more  than  1,800 
men.  The  largest  smelter  in  the  country  is 
here,  and  employs  450  men.  The  Willow 
Springs  Distillery  is  the  fourth  in  size  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  employing  125  men. 
Among  other  manufacturing  establishments 
are  nidi- works,  linseed-oil  works,  lead- works, 
fonndries,  pacldng-houses,  and  breweries.  Ad- 
joining the  city  proper  is  South  Omaha,  where 
are  large  stock-yards  and  the  packing-houses 
of  a  number  of  Eastern  and  European  firms.  A 
large  wholesale  trade  is  done  here  in  dry-goods, 
boots  and  shoes,  groceries,  and  drugs,  Omaha 
being  the  chief  market  for  the  Territories  west 
of  Nebraska. 


Oawege^  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  . 
capitals  of  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  south- 
east shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Osweffo  river,  805  miles  by  rail  northwest 
of  New  York,  and  170  miles  west  of  Albany; 
latitude  48''  28'  north,  longitude  76"*  80'  west 
The  population  in  1870  was  20,910 ;  in  1880  it 
was  21,116;  and  in  1885,  about  25,000.  The 
city  has  communication  by  four  railroads. 
Large  quantities  of  coal  are  brought  from  the 
coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  shipped  to 
Canada  and  the  West.  For  many  years  the 
business  of  the  city  was  mainly  confined  to 
shipping,  forwarding,  and  the  manufacture  of 
fiour.  Since  1865  these  industries  have  de- 
clined, owing  to  the  increase  of  railroad  fadli- 
ties  and  the  manufacture  of  fioar  in  the  West. 
Other  manufactures,  meantime,  have  largely 
increased.  The  Oswego  Starch-Factory,  with 
a  capacity  of  85  tons  a  day,  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.  There  are  four  flouring-mills,  iron- 
works where  portable  steam-engines,  agricult- 
ural implements,  steam  shovels  and  dredges, 
stationary  and  marine  engines  and  boilers, 
steam-pumps,  land-excavators,  water-wheels, 
mill-machinery,  brass  and  iron  'castings,  and 
other  products  are  made ;  ship  and  boat  yards, 
malt-houses,  planing-mills,  and  other  manu* 
facturing  establishments.  The  flour-  and  ^st- 
mill  products  for  1880  amounted  to  $1,591,759 ; 
the  foundry  and  machine-shop  products  to 
$552,780;  and  the  planed  lumber  to  $288,982. 
The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manu- 
factures was  $2,611,288,  and  the  entire  value 
of  products  was  $5,619,944.  The  total  value 
of  imports  was  $5,408,710,  and  of  exports, 
foreign  and  domestic,  $997,872.  In  the  foreign 
trade  there  were  2,264  entrances  with  a  ton- 
nage of  974,216,  and  2,256  clearances  with  a 
tonnage  of  870,088.  In  the  coast  trade  and 
fisheries  the  entrances  were  411,  with  80,080 
tonnage,  and  the  clearances  465,  with  72,584 
tonnage.  The  number  of  vessels  registered, 
enrolled,  and  licensed  in  the  district  was  180, 
with  tonnage  of  22,219.  During  the  year  four 
vessels,,  with  724  tonnage,  were  built 

PMila.  a  city,  capital  of  Peoria  County,  III, 
on  the  Illinois  river,  at  the  foot  of  an  expan^ 
sion  called  Peoria  Lake,  160  miles  bv  rail  south- 
west of  Chicago.  The  population  in  1875  was 
22,849 ;  in  1886, 40,000.  It  has  nnusnal  trans- 
portation facilities— twelve  railroads,  besides 
the  river  and  a  canal.  Street  improvements 
are  rapidly  carried  on  and  many  fine  builds 
ings  have  been  recently  erected,  notably  a 
court-house,  completed  in  1879  at  a  cost  of 
$800,000;  a  Board  of  Trade  building,  finished 
in  1877 ;  a  new  hotel,  in  1885,  at  a  cost  of 
$245,000;  a  union  depot,  and  a  workhouse. 
Others  in  process  of  erection  are  a  post-offioe 
and  Unitea  States  court-house,  to  cost  about 
$260,000;  a  high-school  building,  $75,000;  a 
cathedra],  $2^,000;  and  a  Congregational 
church,  $100,000.  Among  the  leading  manu- 
factures are  distilled  spirits — the  total  capaci- 
ty of  the  18  distilleries  being  44,510  bushels 
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of  groju  in  each  twentj-foar  hours^  ii^d  tlie 
interD&l  r43 venue  upon  the  product  amountmg 
to  about  $1,250,000  each  month — glucose,  com- 
Btarcb^  potterj,  watches^,  agricultural  itnple^ 
XD^nta,  foundry  and  macbina  -  ahop  products, 
wagons  and  carnagi^s^  and  planed  lumber. 
Peoria  is  also  a  large  maj'ket  for  grain,  espe- 
cially com  and  outs.  There  are  kIs  elevator 
warcliouaeB  for  the  storage  of  grain,  with  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  2,400,000  bushels,  and 
a  total  transfer  capacity^  of  COO  car*.  Tbe  fol* 
lowing  table  shows  tbe  receipts  and  sbipments 
of  some  of  the  leading  articles  for  the  years 
1884  and  1^5 1 


port.    The  growth  of  its  foreign  commerce  \s 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


■  ■CEIPTl* 

tDirUKKTS. 

ARTICLIS^ 

11194* 

ias5. 

1884. 

1885. 

Mlf^  wlncti  and. 
Ijqtiara^  bbli  . 

EUivb,  \b* . 

Bulk  meitft,  {bi 
Bniein-^UTiU  ib« 
Hides  ADdp&lts, 

m 

1^854,7  S« 

4mnm 

13.905,?yW 

a,4oa^oa 

Stl,7B0 
1,508,000 

i,m,&.>o 

S0ci,tiTO 

206,RS8 

Sviio.eiio 

l,9.T2,aOO 

U6:>,900 

PhUadftpbiaj  the  chief  city  of  Peonsylvania 
and  the  second  of  the  United  States  in  popu- 
lation, coextensive  with  the  county  of  the 
game  name,  on  the  Dela^vare  river,  at  tlie 
month  of  the  Schuylkill,  9fl  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  12q  miles  in  a  direct  line 
northeast  of  Washin^on,  and  85  miles  eoath- 
west  of  New  York;  latitude  39^  o7'  north, 
longitude  75^  fi'  west.  The  population  in  1870 
was  074,023;  and  iu  1880,  847,170.  The  num^ 
ber  of  families,  at  the  last-named  dnte,  was 
lftBj044,  with  an  average  of  51 3  persons  to 
a  family;  tlie  number  of  dwelliDp^^  146,412, 
averaging  5 "79  persons  in  each.  The  assessed 
Talne  of  property  in  188G  was  $011,30^,615, 
the  trae  value  at  least  twice  that  sum.  In 
1874  the  true  value  was  estimated  at  $1,025,- 
785,881.  The  tax  on  real  estate  in  18S6  was 
tl0j879,121J6;  in  1875  it  wa^i  $10,518,462.86. 
Tbe  funded  debt,  Jan.  ],  1B75,  was  |55,272,* 
182,40;  Jan,  1,  188B,  it  waa  $fi2,30n,24o.22. 
The  floating  debt  in  1875  was  $4,018,931.25; 
iu  1886  it  was  $52l,556.5o»  The  number  of 
national  banks  h^  increased  in  about  ten 
years  from  30.  with  an  a^'gregato  capital  of 
$17,135,000,  to  S5,  with  capital  of  about  $18,- 
000,000,  while  the  mini  her  of  State  banks  has 
■fallen  from  12,  with  capital  of  about  $1,000,- 
000,  to  6,  with  about  $720,000,  The  5  safe 
deposit  and  tmut  companies  liave  increased  to 
8,  and  the  number  of  Mvinjrs-baoks  has  fallen 
from  9  to  3.  The  number  of  public  schools  haB 
increased  from  424  to  472,  and  the  average 
attendance  at  them  from  70.565  to  9[>,446, 
The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary has  grown  from  126,000  to  142,000;  in 
the  Philadelphin,  from  lCKl,rjOO  to  126,000  ;  in 
that  of  the  Acndemy  of  Natural  Sciences,  from 
SO, 000  to  35,00tl.  Tn  1880,  Philadelphia  had 
communication  by  8  railroads,  and  tlie  s*ize  of 
the  Delaware  gives  it  the  advantages  of  a  sea- 


TKAB8. 

I»i»rti. 

1870 

$14,500,797 
854»«,S»9 

$18,964,610 
28,611.654 

1875 

1880 

49,648,098 

1886 

87,281,789 

The  increase  in  manufactares  from  1870  to 
1880  18  shown  by  the  following  table: 


rnms. 

1870.      1      1880. 

1882. 

Number  of   estab- 

Hshments 

8,184               8,587 

12,06* 

Number  of  hAnds... 

187.496           185,587 

S42,4bS 

Amount  of  capital.. 

11174.016,674  $187,148,857 

Value  of  materlala.. 

11180,825,718  $199,15^477 

Amount  of  waires... 

158,780,180;    164,265,966 

Yahie  of  products... 

$822,004,517  $824,842,985 

$48i;22^80i 

The  following  gives  the  figures  for  1880  of 
some  of  the  leading  mannfactnres : 


nfDUSTRT. 


Bugar  and  molaaaea,  refined 

Woolen  goods 

Mixed  teztilee 

Worsted  goods , 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 

Carpets , 

Clothing,  men's , 

Clothing,  women's 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  jm^- 

ucta. 

Drugs  and  chemicala. 

Boots  and  shoes , 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Blaughtering  and  meat-packing. . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Leather,  dressed  skins 

liqaora,  malt. 


CbpftaL 


$6,072,000 
11.752.000 
8,891,651 
4,459,689 
8,882,550 
2,859.846 
7,194,488 
8,736,276 
7£2,950 

12.281,058 
10,185,164 
2,970.190 
8.402,690 
1,965,625 
5,728,911 
2,584,747 
7,258,850 


ll;26f^W« 
4,S]A,4a£l 

lS.50flLHi 
2,466,410 

18.455.SS11 

6.T4l,T9fl 
5.f=ST,su 


The  deposits  of  gold  of  domestic  production 
made  at  the  United  States  Mint  from  its  earli- 
est period  to  the  close  of  1880  amounted  to 
$878,097,015.62,  and  of  native  silver  to  $121,- 
924,919.14. 

PlttBbug,  the  second  city  of  Pennsylvania  in 
popolation  and  importance,  county-seat  of  Al- 
legheny County,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Al- 
legheny and  Monongahela  rivers,  which  here 
form  the  Ohio,  opposite  Allegheny  City,  466 
miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  256  miles  west  by 
north  of  Philadelphia;  latitude  40""  27'  north, 
longitude  79""  59'  west  The  population  in  1870 
was  86,076;  in  1875,  after  annexations,  it  was 
estimated  at  140,000  ;  in  1880  it  was  156,889  ; 
in  1886  it  was  estimated  at  186,700,  and  that  of 
Allegheny  City  89,500.  Three  new  railroads 
entering  the  city  have  been  built  during  the 

East  ten  years,  and  several  small  branch  roads 
ave  been  chartered  and  surveyed.  The  intro- 
duction of  natural  gas,  and  its  almost  universal 
use  in  the  manufactories,  have  made  a  very  im- 

Eortant  change.  It  is  estimated  that  its  nse 
as  displaced  190,000  bushels  of  coal  a  day,  or 
in  250  working-days  over  48,000,000  bushels. 
There  are  now  six  chartered  gas  companies 
doing  business  in  the  city,  one  of  which  Las 
more  than  850  miles  of  pipe.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  gas  has  increased  the  productive  ca- 
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pacity  of  the  mills  over  20  per  cent  Pitts- 
burg is  the  great  center  of  toe  iron  industry. 
The  value  of  the  production  of  iron  and  steel 
alone  in  1880  amounted  to  $86,490,684.  During 
the  first  half  of  1886,  2,687,687  tons  of  pig-iron 
were  prodnoed,  and  the  following  figures  are 
giren  m  regard  to  the  leading  industries: 


omusTaT. 

CqriiiL 

Haiida. 

Value  of 
product.. 

Cbdaadeoke 

$80,000,000 

^oooiooo 

8,600,000 

ioo^ooo 

15,000,000 

8,000.000 
0,500,000 

25,000 
25,000 

2,T80 

1,200 

10,000 

S,4B0 
8,000 

Pi» 

SoIUnf-inlUB 

Eoffbcs   and   mOl-niA. 

BoueSfJte:::::;::::::: 

Btaal-works 

EtOnad    rappUes  and 

Bk^fimoM 

Totri. 

$81,860,000 

89,400 

$108,000,000 

These  figures,  however,  are  far  beyond  those 
of  the  census  of  1880,  which  gives  the  capital 
employed  in  all  manufacturing  industries  as 
$53,645,010,  the  number  of  hands  employed  as 
36,930,  and  the  total  value  of  products,  ^76,- 
915,088. 

About  one  quarter  of  the  pig-iron  produced  in 
the  United  States  is  consumed  in  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny.  The  annual  product  of  the  rolliog- 
mills  is  about  1,805,212  tons,  two  thirds  of 
which  is  steel.  The  number  of  rolling-mills 
has  increased  in  about  ten  years  from  16  to  46, 
and  the  8  steel-works  to  20.  The  glass-manu- 
facturing establishments,  which  numbered  46, 
DOW  number  84,  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
product  is  more  than  $10,000,000.  The  leading 
firms  are  competing  with  the  best  manufact- 
urers of  Limoges,  Carlsbad,  Bohemian,  and 
other  celebrated  glasswares.  Over  $4,000,000 
of  coital  is  invested  in  insurance  business,  and 
the  risks  average  annually  over  $160,000,000. 
A  new  courtrhonse  and  jail,  of  Massachusetts 
granite,  is  in  process  of  construction,  to  cost 
nearly  $8,000,000.  A  Government  building, 
to  be  used  as  a  post-ofi9ce,  begun  seven  years 
ago,  is  now  little  above  the  foundation. 

flMflaii,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of 
Gomberland  County,  Maine,  the  largest  city 
in  the  State,  on  a  peninsula  projecting  into 
Casco  Bay,  68  miles  by  rail  south-southwest  of 
Aogosta,  and  108  miles  north- northeast  of 
Boston;  latitude  48""  89' north,  longitude  70"" 
15'  west  The  popuUition  in  1870  was  81,418 ; 
in  1880  it  was  83,810 ;  in  1886  it  was  estimated 
at  36,000.  The  suburbs,  or  adjoining  towns  of 
Deering,  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Falmouth  have 
about  14,000  inhabitants,  who  contribute  to 
the  business  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  valua- 
tion of  property  in  1880  was  $80,184.928 ;  and 
in  1886,  $38,483,000.  There  are  in  the  city  six 
national  banks,  a  trust  company,  several  pri- 
vate banking  firms,  and  two  savings-banks, 
whose  deposits  aggregate  $10,000,000.  The 
Public  Library  has  about  80,000  volumes,  and 
the  Maine  Historical  Society  has  a  library  and 
cabinet  here.  There  are  21  public  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  4,827.     Six 


railroads  enter  the  city.  The  total  value  of 
imports  in  1880  was  $1,891,086,  and  of  exports 
$8,967,260.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  fisheries  in  the  same  year  was  1,661,  the 
capital  invested  was  $766,961,  and  41,060,900 
pounds  of  fresh  fish  were  taken ;  82,000  barrels 
of  mackerel  were  packed  in  1886.    The  canned 

f>rovision  trade  is  of  growing  importance.  The 
umber-trade  is  large;  86,000,000  feet  of  long 
spruce  lumber  alone  was  shippied  from  the  port 
in  1886.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  manufactures  in  1880  was  $4,248,226,  and 
the  entire  value  of  products  $9,882,981.  Fol- 
lowing are  statistics  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  them : 


INDUSTRY. 


JVuits  and   vegetables,  canned  and 

preaeired 

SlaugbteriDtf  and  meat-packing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Foondiy  and  msefaine-sbop  (ttodaets . 

Qotbing,  men^ 

Lumber,  planed 

Sblp-butWang 

Printing  and  pubUshlnf 


OqteL 

Vali»«f 
prodiKfa. 

•^S>555 

$1,000,000 

150,000 

66T,000 

160,000 

629,000 

027,000 

600,400 

146,800 

848,500 

85,000 

291,056 

118,400 

242,818 

155,900 

227,188 

_  a  dty,  capital  of  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  east  bank  of  Hudson 
river,  76  miles  by  rail  north  of  New  York,  and 
70  miles  below  Albany ;  latitude  41°  40'  north, 
longitude  78""  66'  west  The  population  in  1870 
was  20,080 ;  in  1880,  20,207.  The  total  valua- 
tion of  j)roperty  in  the  latter  year  was  $11,799,- 
298.  The  city  is  on  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, and  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie,  Hartford,  and  Boston.  Piers  have  been 
built  for  a  new  bridge  across  Uie  Hudson.  Fol- 
lowing are  statistics  for  1880  of  some  of  the 
principal  manufacturing  industries : 


INDUSTRY. 


Iron  and  steel . . . 
Boots  and  sboes.. 

(yooperage 

Clouiing,  men^B. . 
Liquors,  malt... 


The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  was  $8,728,700 ;  the  entire  value 
of  products,  $4,892,900. 

Eeatfag,  a  city,  capital  of  Berks  County,  Pa., 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  and 
on  the  SchnylkiU  and  Union  Canals ;  64  miles 
by  rail  east  by  north  of  Harrisburg,  and  68 
miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia;  latitude  40^ 
20'  north,  longitude  76°  66'  west.  The  popu- 
lation was  88,980  in  1870,  and  48,278  in  1880. 
It  is  now  (1886)  estimated  at  66,000.  The  to- 
tal valuation  of  property  in  1880  was  $19,848,- 
868.  The  city  has  unusual  railway  advantages, 
being  the  center  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing, and  the  terminus  of  the  East  Pennsylva- 
nia, Lebanon  Valley,  Reading  and  Columbia, 
and  Wilmington  and  Northern  roads.  Follow- 
ing shows  the  statistics  of  the  principal  manu- 
factures in  1880 : 
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INDUSnY. 


Inm  and  tteel 

Wool  hBU. 

Foondiy  and  maclilne-Bliop  products.. 

Hardware 

Llquora,  malt . . .  


$4.0T4,44T 
1,142,884 

889,200 


The  whole  amonnt  of  capital  invested  in 
mannfiactures  was  $7,498,256 ;  the  entire  valne 
of  products,  $18,251,095. 

BlchMJ,  a  city,  nort  of  entry,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Virginia  and  of  Henrico  Conntj,  the 
largest  city  in  the  State,  on  the  north  bank  of 
James  river,  at  the  head  of  tide-water  and  at 
the  lower  falls,  abont  100  miles  from  the  month 
of  the  river,  and  97  miles  sonth-sonthwest  of 
Washington;  latitude  87°  82'  north,  longitude 
77"*  27'  west.  The  population  in  1870  was  51,088, 
of  whom  28,110  were  colored;  in  1880  it  was 
68,882 ;  in  1888  it  was  estimated  at  70,946,  the 
acUoining  suburbs  at  4,688,  and  the  city  of 
Manchester,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
7,000,  all  t€f^ther  82,628.  Improvements  are 
in  progress  in  the  river  which  are  expected  to 
render  the  docks  accessible  to  vessels  drawing 
22  feet.  Six  lines  of  raiboad  intersect  here, 
and  regular  lines  of  steamers  run  to  Norfolk, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  tobacco  and  flour. 
About  16,520  hands  are  employed  in  manu- 
factories, the  most  imt>ortant  of  which  are  iron- 
works, foundries  and  machine-shops,  flouring- 
mills,  and  tobacco-&ctories.  Among  the  arti- 
cles most  largely  manufactured  are  smoking 
and  chewing  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
agricultural  implements,  stoves,  tobacco  fixt- 
ures, nails  and  spikes,  bar -iron,  fertilizers, 
cedar-ware,  boots  and  shoes,  boxes,  paper,  cot- 
ton goods,  and  earthenware.  Ten  years  ago 
the  number  of  hands  employed  was  about 
16,000. 

ReclMMter,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  on  Genesee  river, 
7  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  229  miles  by  rail 
west-northwest  of  Albany;  latitude  48°  8' 
north,  longitude  77°  40'  west.  The  population 
in  1870  was  62,886;  in  1880,  89,866;  in  1886 
it  was  estimated  at  122,000.  From  1875  to 
1886  the  number  of  public  schools  increased 
from  20  with  11,276  punils,  to  82  with  14,166 
pupils.  About  80  periodicals  are  published,  of 
which  6  are  daily,  4  English,  and  2  German. 
An  Academy  of  Science  was  incorporated  in 
1881.  The  Powers  Art-Gallery  has  one  of  the 
finest  collections  in  the  country,  and  the  uni- 
versity one  of  the  best  cabinets  and  Museums 
of  Natural  Science.  The  Warner  Observatory 
was  built  in  1888  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  and 
furnished  with  a  telescope  costing  $18,000 
more.  The  Reynolds  Library  was  incorporated 
in  1884,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1886.  The 
Central  Public  Library  has  about  10,000  vol- 
umes, the  Law  Library  10,000,  the  University 
Library  22,000,  and  the  Theological  Seminary 
Library  21,000.  The  Reynolds  Memorial  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory  has  just  been  added  to  the  Uni- 


versity bnildincs  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  and 
Rockefeller  ILtSl  within  a  few  years  to  those 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  a  cost  of  $88,- 
000.  Among  other  new  buildings  are  the 
Powers  Hotel,  which  cost  $680,000,  and  the 
Warner  Building,  $500,000.  A  Government 
Building,  to  cost  $500,000,  is  in  process  of  erec- 
tion.^ A  new  street  has  been  opened  near  the 
center  of  the  city  at  a  cost  of  $165,000.  The 
semi-centennial  of  the  city^s  incorporation  was 
celebrated  in  1884.  Eight  railroads  enter  the 
city.  In  1882-'88  the  tracks  of  the  New  York 
Central  through  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
were  elevated,  and  a  new  trfun-house  and  depot 
were  built,  at  an  entire  cost  of  about  $2,000,- 
000,  the  streets,  river,  and  race  being  spanned 
by  iron  bridges,  and  88,812  yards  of  masonry 
built  in  retaining-walls.  The  New  York,  Lake 
Erie,  and  Western  has  a  new  train-house  and 
depot  in  process  of  construction.  Railroads  to 
Laxe  Ontario  and  Irondequoit  Bay  have  multi- 
plied cottages  and  hotels  at  these  resorts,  and 
the  travel  often  amounts  to  several  thousand 
passengers  a  day.  There  are  six  banks  of  cir- 
culation and  discount,  with  a  total  capital  and 
surplus  of  .over  $2,000,000.  Four  savings- 
banks,  in  their  reports  of  July  1,  1886,  show 
deposits  of  $19,628,962,  surplus  $2,890,737, 
and  41,071  depositors.  The  savings  of  many 
citizens  go  into  the  loan  and  buQding  asso- 
ciations, of  which  there  are  42.  Rochester 
owes  the  beginning  of  its  prosperity  to  the 
water-power  afforded  by  the  falls  of  the  Gene- 
see. It  was  formerly  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  flour,  being  at  one  time  first  in  the  country 
and  even  in  the  world  in  that  manufacture. 
This  is  still  an  important  industry,  although  it 
has  relatively  declined.  The  nursery  business 
done  here  exceeds  that  of  any  single  State  ex- 
cept New  York.  Some  of  the  leading  seed- 
houses  of  the  country  also  are  located  here.  A 
large  amount  of  men^s  clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 
beer,  tobacco,  proprietary  medicines,  and  per- 
fumery are  manufactured.  In  clothing,  Roch- 
ester does  an  amount  of  business  which  gives 
it  rank  as  the  fourth  city  in  the  Union  in  this 
respect.    Folio  wing  are  some  statistics  of  1880  : 


MANUFACrURlS. 


Clotblsg,  men^B 

Boots  and  shoos 

Flouring-  and  grist-mill  products 

liqnon,  malt 

Foundry  and  macfalne-shop  products . 
Tobacco,  loduding  cigar*  and  dgar- 

ettes 

Garpentcrinff 

Printing  and  publishing 

Fumltore 

Furaiture,  chtJn 

Patent  medicines 

Carriages  and  wagous 

Brasd  and  other  bakery  products 

Tin-  copper-  and  sheet-iron  ware 

Clothing,  women^s. 

Leather,  tanned 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Wood,  turned  and  oarred 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Cutlery  and  edge-tools 


$1,976,200  H,S42,OC0 
1,-180,840,    8,<B6,985 

568,600,  9.500,815 
1,088,071'    ],411,8M 

988,500     1,282,189 


582,975 
194,075 
474,88S 
219,000 
200,000 
861,800 
6e4,000| 
1864»)0; 
212,200 

74,000 
116,000 
264,800 
106.200 

78,500 
208,800 


1.887,470 
1.099,000 
660,888 
647.900 
265,000 
697,600 
461,969 
881,088 
828,SC0 
898,000 
S6^677 
S47J828 
845.800 
807,000 
200,700 
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The  whole  amonnt  of  oapital  inyested  in  man- 
ii£Mtiiring  was  $18,161,870,  the  namber  em- 
plojed  14,607,  and  the  total  yalae  of  prodaots 
$26,478,266. 

8acnuBMitt|  a  city,  capital  of  California  and 
of  Sacramento  Conntj,  the  fourth  city  in  the 
State,  83  miles  hv  rail  east-northeast  of  San 
Francisco;  latitude  88''  88'  north,  longitade 
ISr  20'  west.  The  popnlation,  in  1876, 16,288 ; 
in  1886,  22,490.  Sew  and  important  baild- 
ings  are  the  State  Printing-Hoose  and  Exposi- 
tion Baiiding,  and  the  E.  B.  Crocker  Art- 
Gallerj.  New  institntions  are  a  public  high- 
aehool,  a  business  college,  and  an  art  school. 
There  are  large  shops  for  the  manufacture  of 
fomiture,  one  of  the  largest  potteries  in  the 
State,  and  flouring  and  woolen  mills. 

adit  Jmtpkj  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capi- 
tal of  Buchanan  County,  Mo.,  on  the  great 
east  bend  of  Missouri  river,  260  miles  west  by 
north  of  St.  Louis,  and  890  miles  west  south- 
west of  Chicago.  The  population  in  1876 
was  19,565;  and  in  1886  estimated  at  60,000. 
The  city  has  river  communication  downward 
to  the  Grulf  and  upward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone,  and  good  railroad  facilities.  New 
railroads  are  in  process  of  construction  and 
others  are  projected.  The  Government  is 
baUding  a  custom-house  to  cost  $300,000. 
One  of  the  fish-hatcheries  of  the  State  is  here. 
The  city  has  water-works,  electric  lights,  good 
sewerage,  and  many  miles  of  paved  streets. 
The  citizens  have  invested  $6,745,000  in  the 
cattle-trade  of  the  West  The  wholesale  trade 
has  rapidly  increased.  In  1874  it  amounted 
to  about  $18,000,000;  in  1885,  to  $93,427,623. 
Manufacturing  industries  also  are  developing 
rapidly.  In  1885  the  amonnt  of  capital  em- 
ployed in  them  was  $7,040,000;  the  num- 
ber of  hands,  6,121;  the  wages  paid  were 
$1,899,000;  and  the  value  of  products,  $18,- 
861,981.  Among  the  new  establishments 
opened  in  1886  are  stone- works,  coffee  and 
spice  mills,  several  overall  and  shirt  factories, 
employing  500  to  1,000  hands  each,  and  an 
additional  roller  flour-mill. 

Sikit  Ltils,  the  chief  city  of  Missouri,  and 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  central  Mis- 
aiasippi  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missis- 
nppi  river,  20  miles  below  the  entrance  of 
the  Missouri,  about  175  miles  above  the  month 
of  the  Ohio,  1,170  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
and  125  miles  east  of  Jefferson  City ;  latitude 
38**  87'  28"  north,  longitude  90*»  15'  16"  west. 
The  population  in  1870  was  810,864,  112,249 
oC  whom  were  foreigners  and  22,088  colored; 
in  1880  it  was  850,518,  and  in  1886  estimated 
at  420,000.  More  than  half  of  the  registered 
voters  in  that  year  were  foreigners.  In  1875 
the  dty  was  separated  from  the  old  coanty  of 
Ht  Louis,  and  under  the  present  charter  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  State  as  a  county. 
Under  the  same  act  the  city  limits  were  ex- 
tended so  that  Uie  city  covers  an  area  of  nearly 
40,000  acres.  The  former  city  of  Carondelet 
is  now  incorporated  with  St.  Louis.     Since 


1870  the  business  portion  has  spread  over 
many  blocks  to  the  west,  crowding  out  the 
dwellings;  and  all  the  churches  there,  except 
the  cathedral,  have  followed  the  movement 
and  built  new  edifices.  In  1885,  1,991  new 
brick  and  504  frame  buildings  were  erected,  at 
a  cost  of  $7,876,519,  nearly  double  the  outlay 
for  that  purpose  in  1876.  Important  buildings 
recently  erected  are  a  custom-house  and  post- 
office,  which  cost  $6,250,000;  the  Exposition 
and  Music  Hall  Building,  which  cdst  over 
$800,000 ;  the  Art  Museum,  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  $200,000;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
$1,500,000 ;  and  Armory  Hall.  The  Equitable 
Insurance  Company's  building  has  been  built 
five  stories  higher,  making  in  all  eleven  stories, 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  The  Fair-Grounds  have 
been  enlarged  to  147  acres,  and  a  race-track 
made,  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  The  number  of 
steam  railroads  entering  the  city  is  84,  and  of 
street-railways  14.  One  of  these  has  a  cable 
line  8^  miles  in  length.  In  1874-75  there  were 
57  day-schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
24,438,  and  21  evening- schools,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  2,644.  In  1886  there  were 
89  day-schools,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  88,468,  and  27  evening-schools.  The  ex- 
penditure for  schools  in  the  former  year  was 
$792,019;  in  1885  it  was  $1,109,000.  The 
number  of  churches  has  increased  from  150 
to  216.  The  trade  in  horses  and  mules  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  the 
trade  in  hay  that  of  any  other  in  the  country. 
St.  Louis  was  made  a  port  of  entry  under  the 
act  of  1870,  permitting  the  shipment  of  for- 
eign goods  in  bond  to  interior  ports  from 
the  port  of  first  delivery.  The  value  of  the 
direct  importations  under  this  act  in  1878  was 
$1,120,455;  in  1874,  $843,313;  in  1885,  $2,- 
261,906.  The  following  table  shows  the  ad- 
vance in  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  bread- 
stuffs  : 


ARTICLES. 

BHIPMBHT8. 

1874. 

1885. 

1874*1    1885. 

Floar,  bwrels 

Wheat,  boBhels.... 

Oorn,ba9h«Is 

Oats,  bushels 

Bre,  bushels. 

Barley,  boshels.... 

1,688,898 
8,265,221 
«,991,6n 
^29e,»6T 
288,748 
1,421,406 

1,082,506 
10,690,677 
26,114,782 

7,888,529 
726,798 

8,017^2 

2,981,760'    8,551,499 
1,988.A41     8^82,609 
4,148.556  80,491,418 
8,027.668,    8,680,829 
166,188        686,640 
227,418        810,840 

St  Louis  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  in  which  it  is  only  surpassed  by  Minne- 
apolis. The  amount  handlea  in  1885  was  but 
little  more  than  one  half  the  capacity  of  the 
mUIs — a  fact  accounted  for  by  the  nearly  total 
failure  of  the  winter* wheat  crop  in  the  central 
belt  of  country  from  which  the  sapply  comes.» 
In  1874  there  were  twenty-four  mius  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  production  was  1,578,202  barrels. 
There  are  now  twenty-seyen,  eleven  outside 
the  limits,  with  a  total  capacity  of  6,000,000 
barrels  per  annum,  capital  to  the  amonnt  of 
$2,500,000,  and  1,500  employes.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  receipts  and  shipments  of 
live-stock,  meats,  etc.,  at  the  two  dates: 
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UOBIPTS. 

BBOFjavn. 

REUS. 

1874. 

8G0,92ft 

114,»ie 

1,126,686 

M,46» 

02,104,880 
6,877,66«' 

1885. 

1874. 

1885. 

Cktde 

886,820 

862,858 

6,682 

76,819,861 
8,90«,6S6 
6,184,179 

226,678 
86,677 

468,710 
V0,84S 

188,486,880 
27,112,270 

288,249 

8beep 

288,891 

Baoon   and    oat 

mMt,  pounds.. 

ljtfd,poandB.... 

789,481 

The  number  of  hogs  packed  in  1878-74  was 
468,798;  in  1884-'85  it  was  442,087.  The 
cotton-trade  is  large.  The  receipts  in  1874 
were  165,948  bales;  the  shipments,  122,694 
bales.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
Aug.  81,  1886,  were  472,640  bales.  Accord- 
ing to  the  oensas  of  1870  the  number  of  mann- 
factnring  establishments  in  the  county,  most 
of  which  were  within  the  city,  was  4,579 ;  the 
capital  invested,  $60,857,001 ;  and  the  value  of 
products,  $158,761,018.  In  1880  the  number 
of  establishments  in  the  city  proper  was  2,924; 
the  capital,  $50,882,835;  and  the  value  of 
products,  114,888,875. 

flalBt  PiiL  a  city  and  port  of  delivery,  capi- 
tal of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  of  Ramsey 
County,  on  both  banks  of  ML^sissippi  river, 
2,200  miles  from  its  mouth,  8  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  and  15  by  the  river,  below  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  409  miles  northwest 
of  Chicago ;  latitude  44°  52'  46"  north,  longi- 
tude 98''  5'  west.  The  popalation  was  12,- 
976  in  1866;  in  1875  it  was  88,178;  in  1880, 
41,478 ;  in  1886,  estimated  at  185,000.  Its  in- 
crease in  population  is  due,  in  part,  to  annexa- 
tion. In  1874  West  St.  Paul,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  was  added,  and  in  1884  the  suburban 
villages  of  Hamline,  Merriam  Park,  Union 
Park,  and  Maoalester.  Thirteen  railroads  cen- 
ter here,  and  191  passenger-trains  arrive  and 
depart  daily.  Regular  lines  of  boats  ply  be- 
tween the  city  and  St.  Louis.  The  river 
freightage  for  1885  amounted  to  70,000  tons. 
Among  new  buildings  are  a  hotel  that  cost 
$800,000 ;  a  city  hall  and  ooiJ*t-house,  $1,000,- 
000;  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  $280,000;  and 
a  Government  building  of  granite.  Cable-car 
lines  are  in  process  of  construction.  Besides 
the  public  schools,  there  are  Maoalester  Col- 
lege, Hamline  University,  St.  Thomas  Semi- 
nary, four  medical  colleges,  and  several  pa- 
rochial schools.  St.  Paul  has  a  large  whole- 
sale trade;  there  are  412  houses  employing 
7,165  men,  and  doing  an  annual  business  of 
$82,000,000.  Its  banking  capital  is  $7,898,885, 
and  the  annual  exchange  business  amounts  to 
$121,000,000.  The  real-estate  business  is  from 
$18,000,000  to  $15,000,000  annually.  The  prin- 
cipal establishments  are  extensive  stock-yards 
rivaling  those  of  Kansas  City ;  manufactories 
of  agricultural  implements,  brass  goods,  stoves, 
clothing,  lumber,  machinery  and  mill  sup- 
plies, carriages,  brick  and  tile,  sash,  doors,  and 
blinds,  and  boots  and  shoes.  The  shops  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  are  at  St.  Paul. 

SalSBy  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the 


shire  towns  of  Essex  County,  Mass.,  on  a  pen* 
insula  between  two  arms  of  the  sea  called 
North  and  South  rivers,  and  adjacent  territory, 
16  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Boston ;  latitnae 
42**  81'  north,  longitude  70°  53'  west.  The 
population  in  1870  was  24,117;  in  1880,  27,- 
568;  in  1885,  28,090.  An  improvement  has 
been  made  on  the  North  river  by  the  filling 
up  of  a  large  basin  thereby  making  a  tract 
of  new  land  for  business  purposes  and  improv- 
ing sanitation.  During  the  past  three  years, 
horse-car  tracks  have  been  extended  to  MLar- 
blehead,  Danvers,  North  Beverly,  and  Wen- 
ham.  Many  new  business  blocks  have  been 
built.  The  number  of  pupUs  in  the  public 
schools  has  increased  in  ten  years  from  4,500 
to  5,000.  The  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Com- 
pany, which  ten  years  a^  had  1,488  looms, 
now  has  2,700.  Following  are  statistics  of 
the  leading  manufactures  for  1880 : 


VANUFACrUBXS. 


Leather,  eorried 

Leatlier,  tanned 

Boots  and  shoea 

Carpentering 

Boot  and  shoe  flndlngt. . 


S«8»«,e84 
T89.6D0 
18^6S6 
101,^08 


The  entire  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  in  that  year  was  $8,978,650; 
the  number  of  hands  employed,  4,181;  the 
total  value  of  products,  $9,926,564.  The  num- 
tcr  of  persons  employed  in  sea-fisheries  the 
same  year  was  820,  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested $209,784,  the  catch  of  fresh  fish  5,487,- 
800  pounds.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  the 
customs  district  of  Salem  and  Beverly  was 
$9,216  in  1879,  and  $27,882  in  1880;  the  value 
of  exports,  $7,719  in  1879,  and  $7,080  in  1880. 
The  number  of  entrances  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  1880  was  96,  tonnage,  8,905;  clearances 
106;  tonnoge,  10,256;  entrances  in  the  coast- 
wise trade,  41 ;  tonnage,  7,107;  clearances,  7; 
tonnage,  1,€81.  Vessels  enrolled  in  the  dis- 
trict, 68 ;   tonnage,  6,650. 

San  intoaio,  a  city,  county-seat  of  Bexar 
County,  Texas,  on  the  San  Antonio  and  San 
Pedro  rivers,  75  miles  southwest  of  Austin  and 
250  miles  north  by  west  of  Brownsville ;  lati- 
tude 29""  25'  north,  longitude  98''  29'  west. 
The  population  has  risen  within  the  last  ten 
years  from  12,256  to  89,991.  There  are  80 
churches,  7  public  and  17  private  schools,  8 
national  banks,  and  7  newspapers.  The  city 
has  water-works,  electric  lights,  and  street- 
railroads.  It  is  the  principal  city  of  western 
Texas,  and  has  a  large  trade ;  it  is  entered  bj 
three  railroads.  The  Pecos  and  Rio  Grande 
Mining  Company  was  chartered  in  1882;  capi- 
tal stock,  $150,000;  paid-up  capital,  $100,000. 

Saa  FraadMS,  the  chief  city  of  California  and 
the  leading  seaport  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America,  on  a  peninsula  between  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  latitude  87** 
46'  north,  longitude  122"*  24'  west  The  popa- 
lation in  1870  was  149,478;  in  1880,  288,859; 
in  1886,  it  was  estimated  at  801,778,  of  which 
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25,000  are  Chinese.  In  1875  there  were  19,- 
000  Chinese.  The  Chinese  popnlation  have 
six  large  joss-hoases,  besides  many  smaller 
temples  and  private  joss-chambers  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  various  societies.  There  are  sev- 
eral Christian  missions  in  their  quarter;  the 
number  of  converts  is  600,  and' the  average  at- 
tendance at  the  evening-schools  where  English 
is  taught  is  900.  Two  Chinese  daily  papers 
are  published  in  the  quarter.  The  only  rail- 
road terminating  within  the  city  is  the  north- 
em  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  meet 
the  main  line  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Others 
connect  by  ferry.  There  are  now  ten  lines  of 
cable  street-roads,  and  six  more  are  project- 
ed. Six  of  these  have  been  built  within  six 
years,  and  four  of  them  extend  to  Golden 
Gate  Park.  Three  climb  steep  hills  inacces- 
sible to  carriages.  The  number  of  fares  col- 
lected by  the  cable  and  horse  railroads  in  1885 
was  44,630,000.  About  50  ocean-steamers 
ran  from  the  port  in  regular  lines  to  Japan, 
China,  Anstralia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
ports  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  steamers  of  light  draught  run  to 
various  points  on  the  inland  waters  having 
oatlets  at  the  bay.  The  amount  expended  in 
new  buildings  in  1885  was  $7,148,999,  an  ex- 
cess of  $5,389,664  over  the  amount  expended 
in  1880.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
Bchools  in  1875  was  80,000;  in  1885  it  was 
73,896.  The  number  of  books  in  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  has  been  increased  in  the  same 
time  from  40,000  to  56,000,  that  in  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  Library  from  25,000  to  42,- 
000.  TheFree  Library  has  68,000.  The  num- 
ber of  academic  institutions  has  risen  from 
three  to  seven,  the  number  of  medical  colleges 
from  two  to  four,  and  the  number  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  from  75  to  100.  The 
movement  of  business  is  westward  on  Market 
Street.  Huge  retail  stores  are  found  nearly  as 
hr  out  as  Uie  new  City  Hall,  two  miles  from 
the  old  basiness  center.  A  radical  change  has 
been  made  in  bnmness  architecture  within  a 
few  years.  The  dread  of  earthquakes  is  past, 
and  most  of  the  newer  buildings  are  six  and 
seven  stories  in  height  The  new  City  Hall, 
begun  in  1871,  is  only  partly  finished.  More 
than  $3,500,000  has  been  spent  on  it,  and  the 
estimiOed  cost  of  completing  it  is  $4,500,000. 

The  mint  has  a  capacity  for  coining  1,000,- 
000  ounces  a  month.  The  Stock  Exchange, 
which  cost  $900,000,  was  built  when  the  min- 
ing-stock excitement  was  at  its  height.  The 
stock  tradsactions  have  shrunk  to  small  pro- 
portions, owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Comstock 
8ilver-Mines.  The  merchandise  exports  by  sea 
in  1874  were  valued  at  $27,000,000 ;  in  1885, 
at  $35,860,430.  In  1884  they  had  been  $87,- 
238,836;  in  1883,  $45,780,194;  m  1882,  $55,- 
218,674.  The  total  exports  of  treasure  by  sea 
daring  1885  amounted  to  $19,955,  082,  against 
$15,716,486  in  1884,  and  $10,729,851  in  1888. 
The  value  of  the  exports  by  sea  of  important 
articles  was  as  follows : 


Wheat 

Floor 

Barl^ 

Wines 

QalckftUrer.. 
SahnoD  


1874. 


$14,000,000 

2,900,000 

289,000 

000,000 

711,000 


1885. 


$16.14d,515 

6,dl«,l»8 

240,100 

689,279 

484,765 
909,100 


In  1885,  98,160  centals  of  barley  were  sent  by 
rail  to  Eastern  cities,  10,000  flasks  of  quicksilver, 
36,122,580  pounds  of  wool,  8,059,927  gallons  of 
wine,  and  87,500  packages  of  salmon.  The 
overland  merchandise  exports  for  that  year 
amounted  to  226,421 ,000  pounds.  The  imports 
of  merchandise  in  1885  amounted  to  $33,586,- 
360.  The  imports  of  staple  groceries  by  sea 
were  as  follow:  Sugar,  185,684,285  pounds; 
tea,  6,783,784  pounds ;  rice,  33,871,951  pounds ; 
coffee,  19,423,677  pounds.  Of  the  sugar,  163,- 
023,491  pounds  were  admitted  free  of  duty 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  following 
figures  also  are  given  for  1885 : 

Coinage $28,608,869 

Dntieflon  Imports 6,215,757 

Internal  revenue 1,783.482 

Bankolearings 662,814,788 

Treasare  exports  (Indading  shipments  by  rail  to 

New  York) 20,280,600 

Treasure  imports 9,840,446 

The  receipts  of  whale  oil  and  bone  for  1885 
were  the  largest  on  record.  Prior  to  1879, 
comparatively  few  of  the  Arctic  fleet  came  to 
San  Francisco  to  discharge,  most  of  them  re- 
porting at  Honolulu.  The  number  of  vessels 
reporting  at  San  Francisco,  in  1874,  was  11 ; 
in  1876,  7;  in  1879,  22;  in  1885,  43.  For  the 
ten  years  prior  to  1884  the  receipts  of  whale- 
oil  at  San  Francisco  amounted  to  114,711 
barrels,  the  largest  quantity  for  any  one  year 
being  18,940  barrels.  The  receipts  for  1885 
were  80,143  barrels  of  oil  and  448,075  pounds 
of  bone;  ivory,  7,066  pounds.  Considerable 
capital  is  invested  in  the  cod-fisheries  in  Okhotsk 
and  Bering  Seas,  and  among  the  Ghoumagin 
Islands  on  the  coast  of  Alaska.  The  number 
of  vessels  and  the  catch  for  several  years  are 
reported  below : 


TEAR. 

No.  of 

21 

7 

8 
16 
14 

WUIi. 

1870 

1,265,600 

1876 

604,000 

1880 

1,106,000 

1668 

1,760,000 

1885 *. 

1,874,000 

Among  the  manufactories  established  with- 
in ten  years,  the  most  important  is  the  Union 
Iron-Works  at  South  San  Francisco,  where  are 
facilities  for  ship-building  equal  to  any  in  the 
country.  The  materials  can  be  turned  out  and 
a  man-of-war  built  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments. Others  are  the  new  woolen-mill  at 
Black  Point;  a  large  sugar-refinery  with  im- 
proved machinery ;  a  new  flour-mtU ;  a  whale- 
oil  refinery  that  works  up  the  entire  product 
from  the  Pacific  coast  whaling  fleet;  wire- 
works,  cable-works  that  produce  the  enormous 
street  cables  formerly  imported  from  Europe ; 
a  cracker-factory,  and  gas-works.    Great  prog- 
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ress  has  also  been  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  shirts,  boots  and  shoes,  jeweh*j,  artificial 
stone,  cigars,  and  clothing.  The  city  has  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  manu&cture  of  heavy  min- 
ing machinery.  During  1885-^86  an  effort  was 
made  to  supplant  the  Chinese  cigar-makers 
with  white  help  from  Eastern  cities,  but  it 
failed.  The  latest  addition  to  the  industries  is 
the  glass-works,  having  the  most  complete  ma- 
chinery west  of  Pittsburg,  and  a  capacity  of 
eight  tons  of  glassware  daily.  Several  large 
canneries  have  been  established  within  ten 
years,  as  well  as  packing  establishments  for 
raisins  and  wineries.  The  Water-Works  Com- 
pany has  begun  work  on  a  new  dam  to  be  160 
feet  high,  which  will  require  three  years  to 
finish,  and  will  make  a  reservoir  with  a  capaci- 
ty of  40  thousand  million  gallons. 

SaTannah,  a  city,  capital  of  Chatham  County, 
Ga.,  on  the  right  bank  of  Savannah  river,  18 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  104  miles  by  rail 
southwest  of  Charleston ;  latitude  82®  5'  north, 
longitude  81°  8'  west.  The  population  in  1875 
was  estimated  at  28,285 ;  in  1880  it  was  80,709 ; 
in  1885,  according  to  local.oeosus,  45,000.  The 
depth  of  the  river  is  being  gradually  increased 
by  engineering  operations  at  the  expense  of 
the  General  Government,  facilitating  the  as- 
cent of  vessels  of  heavy  burden  to  the  city 
wharves.  The  chief  business  is  the  receipt  and 
shipment  of  cotton,  though  the  trade  in  lum- 
ber, rice,  and  naval  stores  is  large.  The  com- 
merce is  growing  rapidly,  the  railroads  bringing 
freight  from  the  interior  to  connecting  lines  of 
steamships.  A  permanent  home  for  the  Georgia 
Historic^  Society  has  been  secured,  and  an 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  established. 

ScnuitOB,  a  city  of  Lackawanna  County,  Pa , 
167  miles  by  rail  north  by  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  145  miles  from  New  York ;  latitude 
41°  24'  north,  longitude  75°  43'  west.  The 
population  in  1870  was  85,092 ;  in  1880, 45,850 ; 
in  1885,  estimated  at  70,850.  Scranton  has 
grown  up  since  1840.  A  fine  court-house  has 
just  been  finished  at  a  cost  of  about  $250,000 
for  the  building.  A  jail  to  cost  about  $200,000 
is  nearly  completed.  There  are  two  Bessemer 
steel-rail  mills,  two  silk-mills,  and  several  car- 
and  machine-shops.  An  electxic  street-railway 
is  in  process  of  construction.  Four  railroads 
enter  the  city,  and  two  more  are  soon  to  be 
brought  within  the  limits.  Following  are  sta- 
tistics of  the  principal  manufactures  for  1880 : 


MANUrACTUBES. 


Iron  and  uteel 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  prodnota. , 
Flouring-  and  grUt-mill  prodacta. . . . , 
liiqaora,  molt 


$2,294,000 
902,000 
18&.000 
170,000 


$5,400,085 
680,190 
291,287 
188,125 


The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  was  $4,470,681;  the  number 
employed,  8,649 ;  the  total  value  of  products, 
$8,561,850. 

SeBerrine,  a  city  of  Middlesex  Oounty,  Mass., 
on  Mystic  river,  two  miles  northwest  of  Bos- 


ton ;  latitude  42""  82'  north,  longitude  71""  5' 
west.  The  population  in  1870  was  14,685 ;  in 
1880,  24,988;  in  1885,  estimated  at  29,992.  It 
was  made  a  city  in  1872.  About  20  acres  of 
flats  and  marsh,  in  part  the  bed  of  Miller's 
river,  were  filled  up  in  1878-'80.  Four  lines 
of  railroad  touch  the  city.  There  are  4  Imes 
of  street-raiboads,  28  churches,  28  school- 
buildings,  2  banks,  and  a  newspaper.  Follow- 
ing are  statistics  of  the  principid  industries  for 
1880: 


Oiplld. 

VllMCf 

Blangfatering  and  meat-packing. 

Flooring- and  griat-milia 

$740340 
29,200 

$8,708,601 
111,400 

The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  was  $1,682,795;  the  number 
employed,  1,296 ;  and  the  entire  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $5,852,585.  The  total  valuation  of  prop- 
erty was  $18,590,100. 

Syncue,  a  city,  capital  of  Onondaga  County, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  head  of  Onondaga  Lake  and  on 
Onondaga  creek,  147  miles  west  by  north  of 
Albany,  and  151  miles  east  of  Buffalo;  lati- 
tude 48''  2'  north,  longitude  76''  14'  west.  The 
population  in  1870  was  43,051 ;  in  1880, 61,792 ; 
m  1886,  78,828.  The  increase  during  the  latter 
period  is  partly  due  to  the  annexation  of  the 
suburbs,  Geddes  and  Danforth.  The  new  park 
given  to  the  city,  conteuning  100  acres  of  roll- 
ing land,  will  be  laid  out  at  once.  The  Syra- 
cuse Savings-Bank  has  a  fine  building,  tJie  cost 
of  which  was  $800,000,  and  the  Onondaga 
County  Savings-Bank  a  still  finer  one.  The 
Government  is  erecting  a  post-ofiice  and  court- 
house building  of  stone  to  cost  $850,000.  The 
new  St.  Mary's  Church  will  cost  about  $200,000. 
St.  PauPs  Cathedral  has  just  been  built,  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  $100,000.  Four  daily  news- 
papers have  a  circulation  of  28, 000.  The  Young 
Men^s  Christian  Association,  of  600  members, 
has  just  completed  a  five-story  building  at  a 
cost  of  $60,000,  containing  reading  and  recep- 
tion-rooms, a  gymnasium,  and  a  concert-halL 
Syracuse  is  an  important  railroad  center,  68 

Sassenger  and  a  larger  number  of  freight-trains 
epart  daily  from  the  depot,  while  the  freight- 
trains  of  the  New  York  Central  pass  around 
the  city.  The  freight  shipped  by  rail  in  1885 
was  about  800,000  tons,  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived about  850,000  tons.  The  Erie  and  Os- 
wego Canals  contribute  greatly  to  the  trade  of 
the  city.  During  the  year  1885  there  were 
cleared  from  the  port  8,648,198  feet  of  lumber, 
420,886  pounds  of  bacon,  482,699  barrels  of 
fiour,  850,181  bushels  of  grain  and  malt,  7,488,- 
102  pounds  of  bran  and  ship  stuff,  16,408  bar- 
rels of  apples,  42,598  barrels  of  potatoes,  279,- 
281,484  pounds  of  salt,  and  considerable  other 
raw  and  manufactured  products,  including  to- 
bacco, gypsum,  hops,  and  dairy  produce,  the 
total  tonnage  being  estimated  at  1,200,000  tons. 
In  manufacturing  industries  that  of  salt  has 
always  been  prominent  in  Syracuse.    In  1874, 
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6,029,800  boshels  were  made:  in  1885,  6,934,- 
299.  The  whole  amount  made  from  the  time 
when  the  State  took  charge  of  the  springs  in 
1797  to  the  olose  of  1885  is  820,819,886  bosh- 
els.  The  value  of  other  articles  manufactured 
in  1874  was  estimated  at  about  $14,000,000. 
Following  are  statistics  of  the  principal  manu- 
factures in  1880 : 


MAKDFACrURXa. 


Cloddiif,  meii*s 

TobMoo,  eigus,  aad  ci8«rettes 

Toondry  and  maehine-shop  produets 
lUnufiif -  and  grist-mill  prodaeta. . . . 

Ml 

8att|noand 

BlujBfeteriiiff  and  meat-packing. 

OtBpenterIng 

Boob  and  snoes 

Oarriafoa  and  wagons 


Cbpitd. 

¥•106  of 
I-odooli. 

1818,800 

$2,542,488 

250,880 

847,008 

608,800 

650,881 

149,000 

644,065 

1,10«,681 

6B6,1ST 

S29,80() 

266,906 

281,000 

690,918 

689.4yi 

586,295 

77,200 

515,750 

W,775 

495,582 

18A,000 

828,574 

The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  industries  at  tnat  time  was  $8,- 
186,818:  the  number  employed,  10,966;  and 
the  total  value  of  products,  $14,695,674.  There 
•re  now  14  iron  mannfactnriog  companies,  a 
milk  association,  2  large  and  7  small  breweries, 
and  mauufactories  of  shoes,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, pottery,  and  powder,  which  turn  out 
annuallj  a  product  valued  at  $6,000,000,  and 
employ  8,000  workmen.  The  value  of  manu- 
factured articles  produced  by  other  establish- 
ments^not  incorporated,  is  placed  at  $16,000,- 
000.  The  wholesale  trade  of  the  city  amounts 
to  $15,000,000  yearly,  and  the  retail  to  $25,- 
000,000.  The  entire  trade  of  the  city,  including 
manufactured  products  of  all  kinds,  is  about 
$70,000,000.  The  manufacture  of  soda  from 
salt  is  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  15,000  tons 
yearly,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being 
$600,000.  There  are  more  than  3,000  business 
concerns  in  the  city. 

Tnatsi,  a  city,  and  one  of  the  shire  towns, 
ci  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  Taunton  river,  24  miles  from  Narra- 
nnsett  Bay,  and  84  miles,  by  rail,  south  of 
Boston;  latitude  41''  54'  north,  longitude  71'' 
6'  west.  The  population  in  1870  was  18,629 ; 
in  1880,  21,218 ;  in  1835,  23,674.  It  is  on  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad,  has  an  important  coast- 
ing-trade, and  is  noted  for  its  herring-fisheries. 
There  are  eight  cotton-factories.  Other  arti- 
cles manufactured  are  iron  products  and  brick 
and  tile.  More  tacks  ana  small  nails  are 
made  in  Taunton  than  in  any  other  place  in 
the  world,  and  two  fifths  of  all  the  shoe-but- 
tons nsed  in  the  United  States  are  made  there. 
The  table  below  shows  the  statistics  of  the 
principal  manufactures  in  1880 : 


MAmrrACTURES. 


Cotton  foods 

FonndiT  and  maohlne-shop  prodnets 
boo  ntih  tad  ralkoa,  eot  and  wroogbt 

FlooHaff-  and  grirt-mlll  prodaeta. . 


$1,856,881 

1,725,826 

998,875 

145,792 

161,922 


The  entire  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
industries  was  $4,086,134;  the  number  em- 
ployed, 5,154 ;  the  total  value  of  products,  $7,- 
618,953. 

ToMe,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of 
Lucas  County,  Ohio,  on  the  Maumee  river,  5 
miles  from  its  mouth  in  Maumee  Bay,  and  8 
miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie.  Its  population  was  81,584  in  1875 ;  in 
1880,  50,137;  in  1886,  76,000.  The  city  has 
communication  by  fifteen  or  more  railroads, 
the  Miami  Canal,  and  the  lakes.  The  shipping 
has  increased  so  far  as  to  outgrow  the  old 
channel  to  the  lake,  and  a  Government  appro- 
priation of  $110,000  has  been  made  to  begin 
work  on  a  new,  straight  channel,  the  entire 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  $3,000,000.  Toledo 
has  a  very  large  trade  in  grain.  Its  receipts  of 
iron-ore  for  1885  amount^  to  51,000  tons,  and 
of  coal,  2,092,421  tons,  a  falling  off  from 
former  years  in  consequence  of  labor  disturb- 
ances and  depression  in  the  iron  business.  The 
receipts  of  lumber,  shingles,  etc.,  for  the  same 
year  amounted  to  400,000,000  feet.  The  re- 
cent discovery  of  natural  gas  and  oil  in  im- 
mense (quantities  in  northwestern  Ohio  prom- 
ises to  give  Toledo  greatly  increased  facilities 
for  manufacture.  A  company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated having  a  franchise  from  the  city,  open  to 
all  competitors,  for  furnishing  natural  gas  to 
Toledo  from  points  nearer  by  more  than  half 
than  the  nearest  points  to  Pittsburg.  This 
company  owns  the  largest  producing  gas-well 
vet  bored,  about  26  miles  from  Toledo,  and 
has  secured  other  great  wells.  Other  compa- 
nies have  been  formed,  and  are  experimenting 
in  the  vicinity.  The  official  statistics  of  manu- 
factures for  1883  show  an  increase  of  nearly 
double  over  the  census  figures  of  1880.  The 
number  of  establishments  in  1883  was  642,  the 
capital  invested,  $12,000,000 ;  the  number  em- 
ployed, 11,804 ;  the  Value  of  products,  $23,- 
300,000.  These  represent  117  classes.  In  the 
same  year  24  new  companies  were  organized, 
representing  large  railroad  and  manufacturing 
interests.  The  production  of  beer  and  native 
wines  is  very  large.  Toledo  has  a  manual 
training-school  as  part  of  its  high-school  course. 
The  first  lunatic  asylum  built  in  Ohio  under 
the  cottage  system  is  here,  and  has  34  build- 
ings in  all,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  not 
including  the  cost  of  the  grounds.  It  has  also 
a  fine  memorial  hall  to  the  fallen  soldiers  of 
the  civil  war. 

Ttpeka,  a  city,  capital  of  Kansas  and  of  Shaw- 
nee County,  on  both  sides,  mostly  the  south 
side,  of  Kaw  or  Kansas  river,  65  miles  west  of 
Kansas  City,  45  miles  l^outhwest  of  Leaven- 
worth, and  300  miles  west  of  St.  Louis.  The 
population  in  1875  was  7,272 ;  in  1880  it  was 
15,452;  in  1886,  including  the  suburbs,  it  was 
32,106.  It  is  on  4  raihroids,  2  of  which  were 
completed  in  1886.  There  are  about  7  miles  of 
horse-railway,  and  a  company  is  organized  to 
build  and  operate  a  cable-road  on  the  principal 
streets.    The  city  has  23  church-buildings ;  4 
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daily,  and  23  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
publications,  and  a  free  library  of  over  6,000 
Yolumes.  The  State  Art  Association  is  located 
here.  Besides  pablic  and  parochial  schools, 
Topeka  has  business  colleges,  Bethany  College 
for  girls,  and  Washbarn  CoUege  for  both  sexes. 
The  State  Reform  School  is  here  also.  The 
Government  has  bnilt  a  post-office  and  conrt- 
house,  and  the  central  portion  of  the  State- 
House,  of  which  one  wing  was  finished  in  1867 
and  the  other  in  1882,  is  now  in  process  of 
erection.  The  shops  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  F6  Railroad  Company,  where  loco- 
motives, cars,  and  all  kinds  of  railroad  ma- 
chinery and  tools  are  made,  are  here.  There  are 
also  five  large  fiouring-miUs,  several  foundries, 
planing-mills,  and  factories  for  making  agri- 
culture implements  and  sash  and  doors,  and 
other  smaller  manufacturing  establishments. 

I^oy^  a  city,  capital  of  Rensselaer  County,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  east  bank  of  Hudson  river,  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation  and  of  tide- water, 
151  miles  by  the  river  north  of  New  York  city, 
and  6  miles  north  of  Albany;  latitude  42"*  44' 
north,  longitude  73°  41'  west.  The  population 
in  1870  was  46,466 ;  in  1880,  56,747.  It  is  en- 
tered by  4  railroads.  The  iron  industries  of 
Troy  are  very  important  In  1880  there  were 
86  iron  and  steel  working  establishments  and 
machine-shops.  Two  new  blast-furnaces  are 
now  in  process  of  erection,  and  the  Bessemer 
Steel-TV orks  have  been  enlarged  and  remodeled. 
Horseshoes  are  made  to  an  extent  unequaled 
elsewhere.  The  Troy  Car-Works  are  at  Green 
Island,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
annual  product  of  the  shirt  and  collar  business 
is  now  valued  at  $10,000,000 ;  the  pay-rolls  of 
some  establishments  amount  to  |1,000  a  day 
each.  The  largest  manufactory  of  mathemat- 
ical iustrnments  in  the  country  is  here,  aud 
one  of  the  largest  globe  manufactories.  The 
following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  some  of 
the  principal  industries  for  1880 : 


MANUFACTUKES. 


Iron  and  Bteel 

>  oandry  and  maoblne-shop  prodaets 

Shirts... 

Famishing  fTOoda,  men's 

Liquors,  malt 

Clothing,  men's , 


Paper...  c      

Tobacoo,  dears,  and  cigarettes.. . . . 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods , 

Flouring-  and  grist-mill  products. , 
Bread  and  other  bakery  products. . 

Printing  and  publishing. , 

Gsrpentering 

Slaughtering  and  meat-paoUng. . . . 


14,550,000 

2.428,700 

874,000 

880,000 

809.750 

210,650 

58^4«5 

165,025 

144,000 

188,200 

79,200 

245,883 

48,800 

98,000 


Valw«r 
pndocta. 


$8,702,189 

8,228,848 

2,919.501 

2,68(1,614 

8P^688 

685,486 

546,828 

406,661 

891.880 

867.850 

858,018 

8in,700 

807,688 

259,161 


The  entire  amount'  of  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  was  $18,418,853;  the  number 
employed,  22,484 ;  and  the  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $26,497,168. 

IJtIea,  a  city,  and  one  of  the  capitals  of  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  south  bank  of  Mohawk 
river,  96  miles  by  rail  west-northwest  of  Al- 
bany;  latitude  43"*  5'  north,  longitude  75**  18' 
west     The  population  in  1870  was  28,804; 


in  1880,  38,914;  by  local  ennmeration  in  1885, 
89,529.  It  is  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  Ne  w-York 
Central  and  West  Shore  Railroads,  and  has^ 
communication  northward  and  southward  by ' 
other  railroads.  There  are  many  newspapers, 
three  of  which  are  daily,  and  84  public  schools; 
the  attendance  in  all  schools  averaged  8,727  in 
1880.  The  city  has  a  large  trade  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Burroundinff  country,  Oneida 
county  standing  third  in  nie  Union  in  1880  in 
the  value  of  its  farm-products.  Utica  is  the 
buying  and  shipping  point  for  a  large  dairy 
country  in  which  there  are  many  cheese-fac- 
tories. Hops  also  are  largely  grown*  Follow- 
ing are  statistics  of  some  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  industries  for  1880 : 


MANUFACTURIS. 


Clothing,  men's. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Foundiy  and  machine-shop  jwoducts  . 

Hash,  doors,  and  blinds 

Tobacoo,  dgsrs,  and  cigarettes. 

Ltqu<«s,  malt 

Printing  and  publishing 


1981300 
587,600 
689,800 
186,000 
882,500 
160,660 
216,500 


$2,256,876 
1,125,724 
687,721 
806,078 
801,065 
219,000 
197,007 


The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  was  $5,905,635 ;  the  number  em- 
ployed, 6,710 ;  the  total  value  of  products,  $8,- 
873,306. 

Watertiw%  a  city,  capital  of  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  on  both  sides  of  Black  river,  7 
miles  above  its  mouth  on  Lake  Ontario,  145 
miles  northwest  of  Albany;  latitude  43**  56' 
north,  longitude  75^  54'  west.  The  popula- 
tion in  1870  was  9,886;  in  1880,  10,697;  in 
1885,  12,219.  There  are  12  churches,  9  graded 
schools,  with  nearly  2,000  pupils,  one  daily 
and  four  weekly  newspapers.  W atertown  has 
a  large  post-office  business  for  a  city  of  its  size 
— $25,000  a  year;  it  is  said  to  be  the  smallest 
city  having  a  postal-carrier  system.  A  new 
State  Armory  and  a  new  County  Clerk's  Office 
cost  each  $25,000.  A  fine  opera-house  has 
recently  been  bnilt  and  the  ''Henry  Keep 
Home''  for  aged  people,  the  gift  of  private 
charity ;  it  has  accommodations  for  65  inmates 
and  a  farm  of  85  acres ;  the  building  cost  $26,- 
000.  A  two-mile  boulevard  leading  to  the  ceme- 
tery has  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 
Watertown  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultu- 
ral region,  the  dairy  interest  predominating. 
Transportation  facilities  are  afforded  by  two 
railroads  and  branches.  The  manufactures  are 
aided  by  the  water-power  afforded  by  the 
river,  which  has  a  fall  of  112  feet  within  the 
city.  Fully  one  third  of  the  population  are 
supported  by  these  industries.  Among  the 
leading  ones  are  the  manufacture  of  sew- 
ing-machines, paper,  wagons  and  buggies, 
steam  -  engines,  Hitchcock  lamps,  vacuum- 
brakes,  thermometers,  saddlery,  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products.  About  25  tons  of 
paper  are  made  in  a  day.  Pulp  is  made  Arom 
spruce,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per. About  7,000  wagons  are  made  in  a  year, 
85,000  sewing-machines,  and  50,000  expensive 
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metal  lamps  with  clock-work  interiors.  A  fac- 
tory for  manafaotnriDg  printing-presses  on  a 
large  scale  has  just  been  established.  There 
are  four  national  banks  with  an  aggregate 
capital  and  sorplns  of  abont  $715,000,  and  one 
saTings-bank  with  deposits  of  $1,141,685. 

WlSlta,  a  city,  capital  of  Sedgwick  County, 
Kansas,  on  Big  and  Little  Arkuisas  rivers,  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  50  miles 
north  of  the  boundary-line  between  Kansas 
and  Indian  Territory.  The  town  was  laid  out 
in  1870,  and  organized  in  1871  with  a  popula- 
tion of  600.  The  enumeration  of  1886  showed 
a  population  of  25,000,  making  it  the  third  city 
in  the  State.  There  are  14  churches,  6  schools 
with  8,800  pupils,  an  academy,  a  college,  a 
ooTUt-honse,  and  an  opera-house  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  700.  Six  railroads  enter  the 
city,  and  5  others  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. There  are  7  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $2,000,000;  clearances,  $600,000  a 
week.  Chief  exports  are  flour,  corn-meal, 
wheat,  com,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  hogs,  sheep, 
dairy  products,  yegetables,  and  fruits.  The  5 
floaring-mills  turn  out  650  barrels  of  flour  a 
day.  The  5  grain-elevators  handle  nearly  2,- 
000,000  bushels  of  grain  a  year.  There  are  8 
foundries  and  machine-shops,  and  2  carriage 
and  wagon  works.  $2,800,000  has  recently 
been  expended  in  new  buildings,  a  public  park, 
a  fair-ground,  water- works,  a  street-railway, 
and  other  improvements. 

WBkcsbarre,  a  city,  capital  of  Luzerne  County, 
Pa.,  on  the  North  branch  of  Susquehanna 
river,  about  100  miles  north  by  west  of  Phila- 
delphia; latitude  41''  14'  north,  longitude  75*' 
66'  west  The  population  in  1870  was  10,174 ; 
in  1880,  28,889;  in  1886  it  was  estimated  at 
82,000.  It  has  communication  by  5  railroads, 
and  2  lines  of  steamers  ply  between  it  and  Nan- 
ticoke,  9  miles  below.  The  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city  are  due  mainly  to  the  coal- 
mining interests.  Local  industries  and  trade 
are  chiefly  confined  to  coal  and  mine  and  rail- 
way supplies,  such  as  lumber,  powder,  cars 
and  mining  implements.  Axle- works  have  re- 
cently been  established,  and  lace  and  silk  fac- 
tories. In  1880  the  whole  amount  of  capital 
hivested  in  manufacturing  was  $1,146,600,  the 
namber  employed  645,  and  the  total  value  of 
products  $1,188,844,  of  which  $297,660  was  of 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 

WDai^gtM,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital 
of  New  Castle  County,  Del.,  the  chief  city  of 
the  State,  at  the  confluence  of  Christiana  and 
Brandywine  creeks,  28  miles  southwest  of 
Pluladelphia;  latitude  89*"  44'  north,  longitude 
TS"*  88'  west  The  limits  extend  to  the  Dela- 
ware river.  The  population  was  80,841  in 
1870;  42,478  in  1880;  in  1886  it  was  estimat- 
ed at  62,000.  Four  railroads  enter  the  city; 
the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  has  an  iron 
bridge  over  the  Brandywine.  There  are  28 
public  schools.  A  court-house  was  built  in 
1880,  and  the  courts  and  records  were  removed 
from  New  Castle  in  1881.    The  banking  capi- 


tal has  been  increased  $210,000  within  a  year. 
There  are  2  savings  and  6  other  banks,  1  safe- 
deposit  and  trust-company,  and  2  banking- 
houses.  The  Christiana  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels drawing  14  feet,  and  the  Brandywine  for 
vessels  of  7  feet  draught,  and  wharves  extend 
6  miles  along  the  two  creeks.  The  total  value 
of  imports  in  1879  was  $24,076,  of  exports 
$85,467;  the  value  of  imports  in  1880  was 
$7,788,  of  exports  $270,809.  The  number  of 
vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  in  the 
district  in  1880  was  182,  with  tonnage  of  16,- 
287.  The  Brandywine  has  a  fall  of  120  feet 
within  4  miles  of  the  city,  and  mills  and  fac- 
tories are  placed  along  its  banks.  Several  old 
flouring-muls  have  recently  been  removed,  and 
new  ones  built  in  their  places  with  improved 
machinery.  The  match- factories  have  been 
enlarged,  the  car-wheel  works  have  been  re* 
moved  outside  the  city  line  and  increased  in 
capacity;  new  roUing-mills  have  been  built 
and  old  ones  enlarged.  Several  new  morocco- 
factories  have  been  erected,  and  another  is  in 
process  of  building.  The  ship-yards  and  car- 
shops  also  have  been  enlarged.  New  enter- 
prises are  pulp-works  and  a  fiber  company. 
Following  are  some  statistics  of  industries  for 
1880: 


MANUFACTURES. 


Iron  and  steel , 

Shlp-bulldlng 

Leather,  dressed  skins , 

Paper. 

Foondry  and  machine-shop  products , 

Cotton  goods 

Carriages  and  wagons 


$1,109,469 
905,600 
861,600 
2.448,000 
756,800 
88^000 
416,870 


$3,004^70 
1,974,208 
1,801,607 
683,906 
671,125 
545.460 
479,067 


The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  was  $10,744,889,  the  number 
employed  7,852,  and  the  total  value  of  products 
$18,205,870. 

COLOMBIA,  an  independent  republic  of  South 
America.  The  new  Constitution  of  Aug.  5, 
1886,  deprives  seven  of  the  nine  sovereign 
States  of  the  character  of  members  of  a  confed- 
eracy, and  converts  them  into  as  many  prov- 
inces, to  be  ruled  each  by  a  governor.  It  also 
reduces  two  of  them,  Panama  and  Cundina- 
marca,  to  the  condition  of  territories  or  nation- 
al departments,  under  governors  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  republic  is  consequent- 
ly now  composed  of  seven  provinces  and  twelve 
territories.  It  covers  an  area  of  686,000  square 
miles,  and  has  a  population  of  8,500,000,  in- 
cluding 50,000  wild  Indians. 

Ctovenuieat — ^The  President  of  the  Republic 
is  Dr.  D.  Rafael  Nufiez,  re-elected  for  six  years, 
from  December,  1885.  The  Vice-President  is 
Gen.  Eliseo  Payan.  The  Cabinet  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  ministers :  Secretary  of 
State  and  Minister  of  War,  Dr.  Don  Felipe 
Angulo ;  Finance,  Dr.  Don  Antonio  Roldan ; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Don  Jorge  Holguin ; 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Don  Domin- 
go Ospina  Camacho ;  Public  Works,  Dr.  Don 
Felipe  F.  Paul;  Interior,  Dr.  Don  Aristides 
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Galderon ;  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Don  Vioen-  at  Bogota,  Jolj  6. 1886,  the  ports  of  Aranca 

te  Restrepo.    The  United  States  Minister  at  and  Orocol  were  tnrown  open  to  oommeroe  as 

Bogota  is  Hon.  Dabner  H.  Maary :  and  the  Go-  ports  of  entry  and  export    They  are  on  the 

lombian  Minister  at  Washington,  Don  Rioardo  banks  of  the  Oasanare,  a  tribatary  of  the  Ori- 

Beoerra.    The  Colombian  Consol  at  New  York  noco.    The  import  doty  is  the  same  as  per 

is  Sefior  C.  Calderon ;  and  the  Amerioan  Con-  general  tariff,  less  40  per  cent.,  but  with  the  • 

sul  at  Panam4,  T.  Adamson.  additional  25  per  cent  war  duty. 

Amy  aid  Havy. — ^The  strength  of  the  army  in  TutfT.— The  new  tariff  became  operative  on 

1886  was  8,000  on  a  peace  footing,  to  be  in-  Oct.  1,  1886,  the  dnties  ranging  from  one  cent 

creased  in  time  of  war  or  insurrection  by  a  to  $1.20  the  kilogramme.  The  free  list  indndes 

contingent  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  popolation.  articles  for  the  use  of  the  Goyemment,  proper- 

The  navy  consists  of  the  recently  plated  war^  ty  of  the  representatives  of  other  Governments, 

steamer  *'  Boyaci,"  a  steam-yacht,   "  Rafael  and  the  natural  productions  of  such  countries 

Nnfiez,^'  built  in  the  United  States  in  1883,  as  may  enter  into  reciprocal  treaties.    All  arti- 

and  a  coastinff-steamer.  *                                  '  cles  not  enumerated  are  dutiable  at  the  highest 

ilMUMSi — ^The  public  indebtedness,  on  Deo.  rate— namely,  $1.20  per  kilogramme.  The  im- 
81,  1884,  was  represented  by  a  foreign  debt  of  portation  of  money  of  inferior  standard  is  pro- 
$11,000,000,  and  a  home  debt  of  $16,000,000.  hibited,  as  is  also  machinery  for  making  money, 
The  income  of  the  Gk)vemment  during  the  arms,  and  munitions  of  war.  Machinery  ex- 
fiscal  year  188S-*84  was  $5,155,000,  and  the  ceeding  1,000  kilogrammes  in  weight  pays  one 
outlay  $4,000,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $1,155,-  cent,  per  kilogramme ;  not  exceeding  1,000 
000.  The  amount  of  national-bank  notes  in  kilogrammes,  it  pays  five  cents, 
circulation  in  January,  1886,  was  by  decree  Eitni  DattoSt— >The  extra  import  duty  of  15 
reduced  to  $1,500,000,  small  nickel  coin  to  per  cent,  on  goods  consumed  in  the  province 
take  the  place  of  the  notes  withdrawn  and  of  Bolivar  since  1878  was,  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  re- 
canceled.  In  a  message  to  the  Assembly  of  dnced  to  10  per  cent. ;  but  efforts  since  made 
Delegates,  March  81,  President  Nufiez  said  he  to  abolish  it  altogether  have  failed  to  receive 
was  able  to  negotiate  a  6  per  cent.  Govern-  the  consent  of  the  Central  Government  at  Bo- 
roent  loan  in  London  to  the  amount  of  £2,500.-  goti.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extra  50  per 
000,  and  asked  for  authority  to  conclade  it.  He  cent,  levied  on  internal  taxes  paid  in  the  same 
added  that  two  years'  interest  would  have  to  province  as  a  war-tax  has  been  abolished, 
be  advanced  by  him,  and  that  1  per  cent.  The  Government  has  received  proposals  from 
would  have  to  be  set  aside  toward  the  sinking-  a  New  York  merchant,  who  asks  for  a  conces- 
fund  of  the  loan,  the  republic  to  pledge  for  the  sion  to  remove  the  bar  obstructing  the  entrance 
payment  of  the  loan  the  rights  secured  it  by  of  vessels  at  Barranqnilla  into  Magdalena  river. 
the  Panam6  Canal  Company,  besides  a  certain  No  Government  aid  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
percentage  of  revenue  from  customs.  enterprise,  which  proposes  to  be  allowed  to 

Mtu&jfij* — ^The  Government  farmed  out  to  a  levy  tonnage-dues  for  the  improvement, 

private  syndicate  of  merchants  the  monopoly  New  StouttUp  Umt— In  September  the  new 

of  importing  alcoholic  beverages  into  Colombia,  line  of  the  French  Transatlantic  Steamship 

for  an  annual  rental  of  $800,000.    The  monop-  Company  was   established   from    Marseilles, 

oly  does  not  include  either  wine  or  beer.  One  of  the  steamers  is  to  call  monthly  at  Bar- 

During  the  summer,  rich  placer  gold-mines  ranquilla  via  Italian  and  Spanish  ports,  the 

were  discovered  at  Bucaramanga  and  in  other  P<>^  touched  at  being  Genol^  Naples,  Cadix, 

localities  of  the  province  of  Santander.  Teneriffe,  Port  de  France,  Trinidad,  Barcelona, 

EaUraads* — In  addition  to  the  142  miles  of  La  Guayra,  Barranqnilla,  and  Colon, 
railroad  in  operation,  there  is  a  proiect  on  foot  Ceamerae^ — ^The  following  tabular  statement 
for  building  a  line  across  the  republic  from  the  shows  Colombian  trade  with  some  of  the  lead- 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  ing  commercial  countries : 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Panam&  Railroad 

in  1885  were  $8,267,922;  operating  expenses,    ^^^  Colombia  wto— 

$2,655,272;  net  earnings,  $612,650;  interest,  ykar. 

$541,041;  balance,  $71,609.    The  treasurer's    

statement  of  Dec.  81, 1884,  showed  a  surplus    \^ 

of  $1,076,557,  out  of  which  a  10  per  centdivi-  isss  *.*:;:::::'. 

dend  was  paid,  amounting  to  $700,000,  leaving    ism 

on  hand,  in  December,  1885,  $448,166.  ""^       ' 

IWfgrapfcfc— No  sooner  was  the  country  paci-    ™  Colombia  from— 

fied  than  a  new  line  of  telegraph  was  added  to  y^ar. 

the  2,376  miles  then  in  operation,  bringing  into    1- 

direct  communication  the  provinces  of  Antio-    ]^ 

quia  and  Cauca  by  connectmg  Manixales  with  l^ ;  * ; 

Cartago,  a  line  very  mnch  needed  on  account  ]88i !!!'..' .'!!.". 

of  the  large  trade  in  cattle,  cocoa,  salt,  etc., 

carried  on  in  that  region.  The  United  States  trade  with  Colombia  in 

Jlew  PtorlB.— By  decree  of  the  President,  dated  two  years  has  been : 


UaltedSliiiM. 


16,991,890 
4.961,470 
&,171,465 

8,601,848 


•«,67T,M6 
5,402,2S1 
8,809,798 
8,108,588. 


$S,01<,008 

^808,898 

4,188,888 

4.8S8.808 


Vnltod  Stetot.         B^UuBd. 


$8,888,188 
8.408^848 
8,868,971 
8,881,881 


$fi.999J76 
ft,898,880 
a090,414 
8,944,671 


$8,ni,846 
6,060,848 
^084,808 
7,180^488 
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IBCiLL  TKA&— 

Importo  from  Ookm- 

Ukliitotb* 

UBltadSlatw. 

DomMtle  tzporta 

fton  tkt  Unltad 

StelM  to  Oohnbto. 

1896      

$8,006,921 

$^2M.T98 
A897,41S 

18» 

Tie  PMnui  Cnyd*— M.  Ferdmand  de  Lesseps, 
President  of  the  Universal  Interooeanio  Panama 
Canal  Company,  by  letter  dated  Paris,  January 
11,  asked  the  President  of  the  New  York  Chara- 
herof  Ck>mmerce,  James  M.  Brown,  to  appoint 
a  delegate  or  delegates  to  accompany  him  on 
lus  voyage  to  Panama,  where  he  intended  to 
begin  the  period  of  final  ezecntion  of  the  mari- 
time cana^  a  dmilar  request  having  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of . 
France.  He  added  that  delegates  from  Eng- 
land and  Germany  would  join  the  French  rep- 
resentatives. The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  John  Bigelow,  of  New  York,  was  appoint- 
ed as  delegate.  M.  de  Lesseps  arrived  at  Colon 
on  Febmary  17.  Some  months  previously  he 
had  applied  to  M.  Brisson,  then  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  France,  for  the  Government  sanction, 
necessary,  according  to  French  law,  before 
lottery  bonds  can  be  issued  by  a  company. 
The  amount  that  M.  de  Lesseps  desired  to 
raise  in  this  way  was  600,000,000  francs.  The 
Government  sent  out  a  commission  composed 
of  eminent  engineers  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
spection of  the  work,  the  four  gentlemen  com- 
posing it  being  M.  Armand  Rousseau,  Special 
Oommifleioner,  Inspecteur-G^n^ral  des  Ponts 
et  Ghau8s6es;  Chief-Engineer  M.  Jaquet;  In- 
gWenr  Luys,  and  Major  de  la  Semette.  Hav- 
ing concluded  Uieir  labors,  they  arrived  at  New 
Tork  on  February  20  on  their  return  to  France 
na  Canada. 

Mr.  Bigelow  accompanied  M.  de  Lesseps  and 
par^  to  La  Boca,  on  the  Pacific  side,  returning 
to  New  York  early  in  March,  about  the  time 
of  M.  de  Lesseps^s  departure  for  France.  On 
June  %7  the  committee  elected  by  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  report  on  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  lunister  of  Public  Works,  autiior- 
izhig  the  Panama  Canal  Company  to  issue  a  lot- 
tery loan  of  600,000,000  francs,  met  and  elected 
K  Germain  Casse  president  of  the  committee, 
andlC  Oompayre,  Secretary.  Both  these  gen- 
tlemen were  decidedly  averse  to  the  project; 
in  fact,  out  of  eleven  members  composing  the 
committee,  eight  were  strongly  against  the  bill, 
two  favorable  under  certain  conditions,  and 
but  one  unconditionally  so.  Simultaneously 
the  report  of  M.  Rousseau  was  distributed  to 
the  members  of  the  Chamber.  Its  conclusions 
were,  that  the  canal  is  a  possible  undertaking; 
that  it  is  now  carried  to  such  a  point  that  its 
abandonment  can  not  be  thought  of,  as  such  a 
course  would  bring  disaster  not  only  to  the 
share-holders  of  the  company,  who  are  nearly 
an  Frenchmen,  but  also  to  French  influence  in 
America;  that  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  enter- 
prise were  allowed  to  fail,  it  would  be  imme- 
diately taken  up  by  a  foreign  company,  which 
would  reap  the  credit  and  profit  from  it.    But 


the  Government  has  no  control  over  the  plans 
and  contracts  of  the  company,  and  ought  ot 
give  no  guarantee  of  any  kind  to  the  company. 
M.  Rousseau  concluded  the  report  by  declar- 
ing that  the  completion  of  the  canal,  with  the 
financial  means  and  limit  of  time  calculated  by 
M.  de  Lesseps,  seems  to  him  more  than  prob- 
lematical, unless  the  company  makes  important 
alterations  in  its  present  plans.  When  the  com- 
mittee asked  that  contracts  should  be  produced 
in  order  that  it  might  examine  them,  M.  de  Les- 
seps reftised  to  show  them.  The  Government 
thereupon  withdrew  the  Panama  Canal  Lottery 
Loan  bill  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

MeanwhUe,  April  16,  Mr.  Bigelow  had  pre- 
sented to  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce his  report,  in  which  he  says : 

All  the  oondildons  under  which  this  work  is  to  be 
conducted  are  peculiar  and  exceptional.  It  is  in  a 
foreign  state,  under  a  weak  and  unsettled  govern- 
ment in  one  of  the  meet  unhealthy  reunions  on  the 
continent,  subject  to  earthquakes,  within  460  miles 
of  the  equator,  and  under  a  tropical  sun,  where  accli- 
mated laborera  only  are  of  any  service.  Should  they 
not  increase  the  present^verage,  it  will  take  ht>m  ten 
to  fifteen  years  to  finish  their  contract,  even  should 
they  suffer  no  unforeseen  delays  or  interruptions.  It 
certainly  is  not  progressing  at  present  at  a  rate  which 
warrants  the  hope  of  its  completion  in  1889. 

On  July  29  a  meeting  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  was  held  at  Paris.  M.  de  Lesseps 
read  a  voluminous  report,  in  which  he  said 
there  is  not  a  section  of  the  canal  which  is  not 
contracted  for,  and  that  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion is  satisfactory.  During  the  past  year  the 
mortality  was  6^  per  cent.,  not  more  than  the 
average  mortality  on  public  works  in  Europe. 
The  report  cited  statements  of  M.  Levassseur 
and  the  Americans— Admiral  Davis  and  Engi- 
neer Kelly — ^and  the  Dutch  engineer  of  the 
Vannehus  estates,  to  prove  that  the  receipts 
will  amply  sufiBce  to  pay  large  interest  on  all 
the  capital — ^probably  6  or  7  per  cent,  on 
a  capital  of  two  milliard  francs  or,  in  other 
words,  do  a  traffic  of  7,250,000  tons,  and  earn 
therefrom  a  revenue  of  108,000,000  francs. 

M.  de  Lesseps  pledged  himself  to  open  the 
canal  in  1889,  witnin  the  cost  estimated  by  the 
Congress  of  1879. 

The  aggregate  expenditure,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1884-'85,  was  141,852,777  francs,  and,  as  in 
former  years,  since  the  incorporation  of  the 
oompany,  there  had  been  spent  864,009,199 
fi'ancs,  the  total  amount  reacned,  on  June  80, 
the  sum  of  495,862,076  francs.  But  there  is 
to  be  deducted  from  it  the  sum  of  24,729,260 
franca  not  yet  paid,  reducing  the  actual  dis- 
bursements to  471,182,816  francs.  Deducting 
the  latter  from  the  share  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, the  260,000  bonds  of  1882,  the  8  per 
cent,  bonds  of  1888,  and  the  841^292,  4  per 
cent  bonds  of  1884— together,  718,104,868 
francs — there  remained  on  June  80,  1885,  the 
sum  of  241,971,552  francs.  The  new  6  per 
cent,  loan  was  for  the  time  being  limited  to 
225,000,000  francs,  and  placed  on  the  market 
during  the  last  week  of  July  by  all  the  French 
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bankiDg  instifcations,  except  the  Credit  Fonoier 
de  France,  at  between  440  and  460  fhancs  per 
bond  of  1,000  francs.  Every  two  months  a 
drawing  is  to  take  place  during  forty-two  con- 
secutive years,  the  winning  numbers  to  be 
paid  in  fdl  the  nominal  value  of  the  bonds  of 
1,000  francs,  6,000  bonds  to  be  thus  drawn 
during  the  first  year.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  5  per  cent.  Panama  Oanal  bonds  on 
the  Paris  Bourse  had  been :  January,  1885, 
390 ;  October,  888 ;  January,  1886,  872 ;  June, 
80,  880;  July,  1,  867,  and  July,  18,  810.  On 
September  20  the  last  installment  was  called 
on  500  francs  Panama  Canal  shares. 

Out  of  the  458,802  new  bonds  negotiated  in 
August,  1886,  200,000  were  paid  at  once,. 
26,000  shortly  afterward ;  in  October,  280,000 
more  had  been  paid. 

IrUtratliNk— The  difficulty  that  had  existed 
for  some  years  between  Colombia  and  Costa 
Bica,  about  their  frontier,  was  submitted  in 
September  to  the  arbitration  of  Spain. 

During  the  insurrection  of  1885  an  Italian 
merchant.  Sign  or  Cerruti,  was  imprisoned  be- 
cause he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  one  of  the 
rebel  pretenders.  The  commander  of  the  Ital- 
ian man-of-war  "  Flavio  Gioja  "  interfered  in 
the  matter,  threatening  the  port  of  Buenaven- 
tura on  the  Pacific  with  bombardment  if  Cerru- 
ti were  not  handed  over  to  him.  The  demand 
was  complied  with ;  but  when  he  landed  at 
Panara6  and  was  about  to  take  passage  on 
board  the  steamer  **  llo,^*  he  was  thown  into 
prison  by  the  Colombian  authorities.  Mean- 
while all  his  property  in  the  province  of  Cauca 
had  been  confiscated  by  the  Government.  Italy 
had  dispatched  several  men-of-war  to  Colom- 
bian waters,  and  the  complication  was  assum- 
ing a  threatening  aspect,  when  a  protocol  was 
signed  between  the  Italian  ambassador  at  Paris, 
and  the  Colombian  ambassador,  laying  down 
the  bases  of  an  agreement,  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  Spain. 

Bog«»ti,  a  city  founded  in  1542,  and  once 
called  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  capital  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia  and  of  the  State  of  Cundina- 
marca;  population  100,000.  It  is  situated  in 
latitude  4°  86' 06"  north,  longitude  74''  18'  69" 
west,  8,870  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
built  on  a  plateau  of  the  Andes,  80  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Magdalena  river,  and  at  the  base  of 
high  mountains  at  the  extreme  eastern  side  of 
the  great  plain  of  Bogotl  The  temperature 
ranges  from  52*  to  62**  F.,  summer  and  winter. 
The  showers  that  fall  from  a  cloudless  sky  are 
called  para  mitos^  and  blow  over  from  the  bar- 
ren plains  in  the  rear  of  the  mountains,  where, 
in  summer,  rain  is  constantly  falling.  The  gar- 
dens abound  in  heliotropes,  rhododendrons, 
fuchsias,  violets,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  fiow- 
ers  which  bloom  perennially.  The  exports 
consist  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  platinum,  to- 
bacco, bark,  coffee,  dye-wood,  ooooanuts,  rub- 
ber, hats,  and  other  articles.  Emeralds  of  the 
finest  luster  and  the  greatest  value  are  found. 
All  freight  is  transported  on  the  backs  of  mules 


from  the  mouth  of  Magdalena  river,  27  Span- 
ish leagues,  over  the  mountains,  by  a  rough, 
winding,  st^ep,  and  narrow  road,  which  in 
some  places  is  worn  deep  into  the  sandstone 
rock.  Pianos^  the  freight  on  which  is  $1,000, 
are  common  m  the  houses.  The  streets  are 
without  vehicles,  except  street-cars  drawn  by 
mules.  The  town  is  buUt  principally  of  adobe 
houses,  with  elegant  interiors,  reached  throng 
court-yards  tastefully  laid  out  in  flower-gar- 
dens. The  buildings,  mostly  ancient,  are  rarely 
more  than  two  stories  in  height,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  convents  and  churches.  They 
are  unpainted,  and  at  a  distance  the  city  b  al- 
most invisible.  They  are  roofed  with  tiles, 
and  have  low,  dark  portals,  true  specimens  of 
Spanish  architecture,  being  built  in  the  form 
of  a  square  inclosing  the  cQurt-yard  and  gar- 
den. The  streets,  forming  at  intervals  the 
sides  of  plazas,  are  narrow,  paved  with  cobble- 
stones, and  have  a  ditch  running  through  the 
middle,  for  drainage,  rendering  it  impossible 
for  carriages  or  carts  to  pass  through  them* 
The  common  people  wash  their  clothes  in  these 
drains.  Pipes  supply  clear  water  from  the 
sides  of  the  buildings  at  the  corners  of  the 
plazas,  fed  by  a  reservoir  a  few  miles  from  the 
city.  The  water  is  carried  in  jars  from  these 
pipes  to  the  houses  on  the  backs  of  women. 
The  streets  are  lighted  by  gas.  There  is  no 
residence  quarter,  so  called,  fine  residences  and 
hovels  confronting  each  other  indiscriminately. 
On  one  side  of  the  Grand  Plaza,  occupying  the 
center  of  the  city,  are  the  cathedral  and  postal 
buildings ;  on  the  other  sides  the  President's 
Palace  and  Government  houses.  In  the  square 
is  a  statue  of  Bolivar,  Liberator  of  Colombia, 
in  bronze,  mounted  on  a  large  square  pedestal 
composed  of  various  colored  stones  sent  from 
the  several  States  of  the  Republic,  on  which  are 
cut  the  names  of  his  battles.  It  was  executed 
in  Italy  at  the  expense  of  a  private  individuaL 
The  cathedral  is  800  feet  long  and  100  feet 
wide,  and  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  decora- 
tions and  paintings  brought  here  by  the  Span- 
iards. There  are  87  churches,  two  of  them 
situated  1,600  feet  above  the  city,  on  the  high- 
est mountains.  The  popular  religion  is  Ko- 
'.man  Catholic,  but  there  is  no  region  of  state. 
There  are  400  resident  priests.  The  President 
of  the  Republic  resides  m  the  Government  Pal- 
ace. The  Senate  holds  its  sessions  in  the  Con- 
vent of  Santo  Domingo,  which  also  accommo- 
dates the  State,  Treasury,  and  War  Depart- 
ments.  The  Senate-chamber  is  large  and  finely 
furnished.  Above  the  President's  chair  are  the 
arms  of  Colombia.  On  the  walls  are  life-aixed 
portraits  of  Bolivar  and  Santander.  The  ses- 
sions of  the  Representatives  are  held  in  an  old 
Jesuit  college,  in  a  hall  inferior  to  the  Senate-  . 
chamber,  but  ample  and  suitable.  The  Opera- 
House  is  furnished  with  boxes  extending  in  two 
tiers  entirely  around  the  house,  with  the  stage 
in  the  center.  The  market  is  a  oonspicnons 
building,  and  has  on  sale  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  of  two  zones,  torrid  and  temperate. 
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fiflh,  crabs,  and  shrimps  are  sold  in  little  net- 
ted bags.  The  necessaries  of  life,  although 
brought  here  at  great  expense,  are  cheapen 
than  at  the  coast.  There  are  no  printed  signs 
over  the  doors,  as  the  natives  can  not  read ; 
bnt,  instead,  are  animals  painted  in  large  pro- 
portions. Hundreds  of  mendicants  lounge  in 
the  streets.  The  police  regulations  are  very 
strict,  the  men,  on  duty  by  night  only,  being 
signaled  by  a  bell  to  change  their  posts  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets  every  fifteen  minutes. 
They  are  armed  with  lassoes  and  short  bayo- 
nets There  are  no  letter-carriers,  for  the 
hooses  are  not  numbered,  but  there  are  letter- 
boxes at  the  general  post-office.  There  are  six 
newspapers,  including  the  official  organ  of  the 
Government.  A  large  proportion  of  the  print- 
ing is  on  hand-bills,  which  are  posted  on  the 
street  comers,  by  individuals  on  their  private 
affairs  as  well  as  by  the  Government  on  affairs 
of  state.  In  the  revolution  of  1885,  fifty  differ- 
ent hand-bills  were  posted  daily  on  the  walls 
of  the  city.  Most  of  the  newspaper  reading  is 
done  at  the  street  corners  by  means  of  these 
balletins,  and  for  the  announcement  of  a  death 
the  hand-bills  are  bordered  with  black.  The 
people  dress  in  the  latest  Paris  fashion,  but  the 
ladies  have  not  jet  discarded  the  graceiful  man- 
tilU.  There  are  convent  schools  of  a  high 
order.  The  University  of  Bogota,  an  institu- 
tion of  wide  influence,  has  an  astronomical 
observatory,  which  has  no  equal  except  in 
the  National  Observatory  in  Washington.  The 
Foandling  Hospital,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing several  handred  infants,  is  no  longer  used 
for  the  purpose.  The  military  are  not  of  the 
average  height  of  United  States  troops,  but  are 
well  drilled,  having  been  trained  by  a  United 
States  army  officer  who  spent  three  years  in  the 
city  for  that  purpose.  The  officers^  uniform  is 
a  dark-blue  dress-coat  lined  with  scarlet,  scar- 
let epanlets,  and  scarlet  stripes  on  the  dark- 
blae  trousers.  The  arms  used  are  those  known 
as  the  Springfield,  English,  and  Austrian  pat- 
terns. 

OILORAM.  StoteGoTcmmnt.— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Benjamin  H.  Eaton,  Republican ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Peter  W.  Breene ;  Secretary 
of  State,  Melvin  Edwards ;  Treasurer,  George 
R  Swallow ;  Auditor,  Hiram  A.  Spruance ; 
Attorney-General,  Theodore  H.  Thomas ;  Su- 

rmtendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Leonidas 
Cornell ;  State  Engineer,  E.  8.  Nettleton ; 
Railroad  Commissioner,  William  B.  Felker; 
Forest  Commissioner,  E.  T.  Ensign ;  Supreme 
Court:  Ohief-Justice,  William  E.  Beck;  Asso- 
ciates, Joseph  0.  Helm  and  Samuel  H.  Elbert. 
PipilitiMi — The  total  population  of  the  State, 
as  shown  by  the  census  of  1880,  was  199,H27. 
The  population  on  June  1,  1885,  was  243,910, 
an  increase  of  49,583,  or  25-56  per  cent,  in 
five  years.  The  present  population  is  divided 
among  the  races  as  follows,  Indians  upon  res- 
ervations not  included :  White,  289,585 ;  ne- 
groes, 8,262 ;  Chinese,  861 ;  Indians,  200.    It 
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is  further  divided  as  to  sexes  as  folio  n's :  Males, 
144,781 ;  females,  99,129. 

PoliticaL — The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  in  Denver  on  the  28th  of  September,  and 
nominated  the  following  ticket:  For  Governor, 
William  H.  Meyer;  Lieutenant-Governor,  N. 
H.  Meldrum  ;  Treasurer,  P.  W.  Breene ;  Secre- 
tary of    State,   Rice;    Auditor,  D.  P. 

Kiogsley;  Attorney-General,  Alvin  Marsh; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  L.  S. 
Cornell ;  Congressman,  George  D.  Symes. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  the 
same  place  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  Alva 
Adams;  Lieutenant-Governor,  L.  H.  Gillespie; 
Secretary  of  State,  Jerry  Mahoney ;  Treasurer, 
James  F.  Benedict ;  Auditor,  Casimero  Barelli ; 
Attorney-General,  Col.  Stirman;  Congress- 
man, Myron  W.  Reed.  The  following  are 
among  the  resolutions  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  we  favor  the  coinage  of  silver  on  the 
same  termB  as  ^Id.  and  the  adoption  in  the  first  in- 
Btanoo  of  unlimitea  silver  ooina$;e  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  followed  by  active  measures  to  bring 
about  its  consideration  as  an  international  subject. 

Wc  denounce  the  corrupt  and  wasteful  extrava- 
gance of  Buocea«ive  Legislatures  which  Democratic 
members  have  vainly  opposed.  The  State  Legislature 
has  boon  Hcpablican  since  1876.  Each  successive 
session  has  squandered  the  money  of  the  people  with 
reckless  and  mcrcasing  wastefulness,  until  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  State  are  wholly  beyond  reasonable 
bounds.  To  provide  places  for  an  army  of  parasitical 
Party  workers,  official  positions  have  been  multiplied 
beyond  the  necessities  of  government  and  far  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  State  to  pay  for.  As  a  consequence, 
the  State  tax  levv  of  nearly  five  mills  is  in  excess  of 
the  constitutional  limitation  and  void,  and  the  credit 
of  the  State  is  threatened.  We  pledge  the  Democratic 
party»  its  nominees,  and  its  representatives  in  the 
General  Assembly,  to  a  reduction  of  expenditures  and 
of  taxation  to  honest  and  legal  limits. 

That  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  State,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  demand  immediate  legisla- 
tion with  the  power  to  summarily  enforce  its  observ- 
ance, whereby  railroad  corporations  ^oU  be  limited 
in  their  power  to  fix  rates  for  passenger  and  freight 
traffic,  such  rates  to  be  arranged  with  due  regard'  as 
well  to  the  actual  amount  of  capital  invested  in  said 
companies,  as  to  the  amount  and  cost  of  business 
tran.sacted ;  to  prevent  and  punish  fictitious  capitali- 
zation of  said  companies,  discriminations  or  rebates 
in  rates,  either  as  between  individuals  or  localities: 
to  compel  the  granting  of  common  privileges  ana 
rights  to  all  classes  of  people,  as  well  as  an  inter- 
change of  business  with  connecting  or  competing 
terminal  lines ;  to  enforce  a  strict  compliance  with  all 
constitutional  and  other  legal  requirements  having 
for  their  object  the  public  weal  and  the  restraint  ot 
power,  and  to  prevent  au.y  further  identification  of  the 
Duslness  of  common  carriers  with  that  of  dealers  in 
the  commodities  to  be  carried.  We  demand  legisla- 
tion upon  this  important  subject  tliat  may  be  enforced 
either  by  means  of  a  commb^sion  properly  appointed, 
or  directly  by  summary  proceedings  m  the  courts  of 
justice. 

That  the  definition  of  conspiracy  is  not  confined  to 
strikes  and  impulsive  efforts  of  the  poor  by  violence 
to  better  their  condition,  but  extends  as  well  to  the 
secret  conclaves  of  capital  to  \too\  and  combine  their 
franchises  in  aid  of  unjust  exactions  from  shippers 
and  passengers. 

That  the  interests  of  tlie  farming  classes  and  of  our 
cities  demand  that  the  next  General  Assembly  shall  by 
proper  legislation  i-cgulate  and  fix  the  charges  to  bo 
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made  by  ditoh.  irrigation,  and  other  water  companies, 
for  water,  so  that  such  charges  shall  not  exoeeo  a  fair 
percentum  upon  the  amount  of  capital  actually  in- 
vested in  such  enterprises. 

That  we  demand  speedy  measures  to  al:K>lisfa,  by  fair 
purchase,  the  Indian  reservations  remaining  in  Colo- 
rado, especially  the  strip  of  land  in  La  Plata  County, 
08  useless  to  the  Indian  tribes  and  a  constant  threat 
and  menace  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  southern 
border. 

That  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  convict-la- 
bor question  is  to  keep  the  convicts  employed  in  some 
labor  not  in  competition  with  any  recognized  industry 
of  the  people,  and  that  this  can  be  done  by  their  or- 
ganizeci,  systematic,  and  permanent  employment  in 
the  construction  and  improvement  of  public  roads. 

There  was  also  a  Prohibition  ticket  in  the 
field.  The  Deraocratic  candidate  for  Governor 
was  elected  by  a  small  plurality,  awhile  the 
Republican  candidates  for  the  other  places 
were  successful. 

'  Wool-Growers.~The  third  annual  convention 
of  the  Colorado  State  Wool-Growers'  Associ- 
ation was  held  at  Greeley,  on  Oct.  6.  It  was 
organized  in  Denver,  on  March  12,  1884.  Its 
sessions  have  not  been  very  well  attended. 
The  president  gave  the  following  account  of 
the  business  in  the  State : 

Looking  back  to  the  year  1875,  the  assessors  re- 
turned from  the  various  counties  of  the  State  424,977 
sheep.  The  numbers  increased  rapidly  in  the  follow- 
ing years,  the  returns  for  1879  bemg  77&,985,  and  in 
1880,  782.640.  The  severe  drought  of  1880  caused 
losses  ana  exportation,  so  that  the  returns  for  1881 
were  reduced  to  034,842,  increasing  to  706,048  in  1882 
and  884,785  in  1883.  The  repeal  of  the  ad  valorem 
duty  on  wool  checked  the  increase,  and  in  1884  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  numbers  to  822,278.  The  flock- 
masters,  notwithstanding  the  discouragements,  re- 
newed their  grip,  and  returned,  for  1886,  868,926 
sheep.  The  returns  for  1886  are  not  yet  complete.  1 
have  been  unable  to  secure  accurate' information  re- 
garding the  wool-clip,  but  7,000,000  pounds  is  doubt- 
less a  lair  estinmto  tor  this  year's  dip.  It  is  imprac- 
ticable to  secure  accurate  figures  regarding  the  number 
of  sheep  sold  as  surplus  from  the  flocks  of  the  State. 
The  data  given  show  that  the  Colorado  State  Wool- 
Growers'  Asj^ociation  represents  an  invested  capital 
of  more  than  $5,000,000,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of 
more  than  $2,500,000. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  as 
the  sense  of  the  meeting : 

lieaolved^  That  the  great  interest  of  wool-growing 
in  the  State,  second  only  in  capital  invested  and  an- 
nual revenue  to  mining  and  cattle-breeding,  demands 
the  continuance  of  the  Association  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote our  interests,  and  that  every  wool-grower  in  the 
State  ought  to  join  the  A&sociation  and  contribute  his 
shard  to  the  common  defense. 

That  we  reiterate  our  demand  for  the  restoration  of 
the  tariff  of  1867  on  wool  and  woolen  goods,  as  being 
the  best  possible  adjustment  of  the  interests  of  manu- 
fncturers  and  producers  of  wool,  evidenced  by  the  un- 
paralleled growth  and  prosperity  of  both  'interests 
from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  said  tariff  to  the  date 
of  its  reneal  in  1883,  ana  tlie  great  disaster  to  both  in- 
terests following  that  repeal. 

That  the  repwd  of  the  bounty  on  wolf-soalps  has  re- 
sulted in  a  vast  increase  in  numbers  of  these  pests, 
and  great  damage  to  our  flocks ;  that  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  tliese  animals  not  onlv  menaces  otu'  sheep, 
but  calves  and  colts  as  well,  and  that  the  bounty  here- 
tofore paid  by  the  State  Is  insignificant  compared  with 
the  losses  we  now  sustain ;  we  therefore,  ask  Uie 
Legislaturei  at  its  next  session,  to  enact  a  law  author- 


ising the  payment  of  $2.60  for  each  wolf  or  coyote 
scalp. 

That  we  respectfully  ask  of  the  Legislature  at  it* 
tiext  session  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  expenses 
of  the  State  Veterinary  Sanitary  Board,  to  the  end  that 
all  domestic  animals  afiSicted  with  conta^ous  diseases 
may  be  quarantined  and  such  disease  be  effectually 
stamped  out. 

That  in  justice  to  the  wool-growing  interest,  we  re- 
quest that  a  member  of  the  State  Wool-Growers'  Aa- 
sodation  bo  appointed  a  member  of  the  State  Veteii- 
nary  Sanitary  Board. 

That  the  State  Veterinary  Sanitair  Board  be  and 
is  hereby  requested  to  adopt  a  regulation  requiring 
all  persons  driving  sheep  into  the  State  to  secore 
from  the  State  Veterinary  Surgeon,  or  a  member  (tf 
the  State  Veterinary  Sanitary  Board,  a  oertifictte 
that  the  flook  is  free  from  contagious  disease  before 
thev  cross  the  boundary  oi  the  State. 

That  it  is  gross  injustice  to  be  compelled  to  pa]r 
$1.50  and  $1.25  per  hundred  freight  to  the  Mi^ouri 
river  on  our  wool,  since  it  is  profitably  tnmsiported 
from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  seaboaid,  more  than 
twice  the  distance,  for  less  than  half  the  freight  chaige 
to  the  river. 

Tiie  Legislature  consists  of  18  Repoblicans 
and  8  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  25  Repub- 
licans and  24  Democrats  in  the  House. 

The  vote  for  Congressmen  was  as  follows: 
George  G.  Symes  (Republican),  27,782 ;  My-  . 
ron  W.  Reed  (Democrat),  26,929;  Joseph  Mar- 
ray,  8,697.  Amendments  to  sections  1,  8,  13, 
and  14  of  Article  XI  of  the  Constitution  were 
ratified,  and  those  to  sections  6,  24,  and  26  re- 
jected. The  amendments  relate  to  details  of 
'the  judicial  system.  The  vote  for  Governor  is 
not  officially  canvassed  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature. 

Cattle* — The  number  of  cattle  shipped  out  of 
the  State  in  1885  was  75,679.  These  required 
to  move  thero  3,858  cars,  and  were  divided  as 
to  class  as  follows: 

steers TS^SftT 

Cows 21 

Bulls. 261 

Mlxedcattle SgMO 

Total 7ft«519 

The  number  of  cattle  shipped  and  driven 
into  Colorado  during  the  same  period  was 
182,614.  This  does  not  include  any  cattle 
which  may  have  passed  through  the  State  lor 
parts  beyond.  By  these  figures  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  were  brought  into  Colorado  57,035 
more  cattle  than  were  sent  out  during  the 
year.  The  actual  number  of  cattle  slaagfatered 
for  home  consumption  in  the  State  can  not  be 
ascertained,  but  can  be  closely  estimated  at  54,- 
660. 

The  shipments  out  of  the  State  the  previous 
year  did  not  exceed  60,0(H). 

FiiiaiMS.  —  Colorado  has  no  bonded  debt 
The  assessed  valuation  for  1885  (Garfield  Coun- 
ty's returns  being  unofficial)  is  $115,415,929. 

The  total  amount  of  tax  levied  for  1886  is 
$666,269.48,  as  against  $640,874.72  for  1885. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  term,  Nov.  80,  1884,  in  cash  and 
securities,  was  $513,185.61;  there  was  received 
from  all  sources  during  the  two  years  ending 
Nov.  80,  1886,  the  sum  of  $1,887,395.24,  mak- 
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ing  a  total  of  $2,850,580.85.  The  total  di&- 
borsementa  irom  the  treasarj  for  this  period 
were  $1,515,951.80,  leaving  a  balance  at  the 
close  of  bosineas  Nov.  80,  1886,  in  cash  and 
secarities  of  $884,579.05.    The  State  debt  was  : 

Oatttaadlog  wBrnmts $804,699  fiS 

C«rtiicatea  of  Indebtedness 18,488  91 

Loe»-weed  ceitiflcBtM 68,690  A2 

ToUl $666,874  11 

Leas  euh  In  treasury  applicable 28,886  48 

Totil  Indebtedness $644,687  68 

The  total  revenue  outstanding  to  meet  this 

19  $667,822. 97.    From  this  the  A  nditor  ded  acts 

20  per  cent,  as  unavailable,  leaving  $584,258.88. 
This  leaves  the  debt  payable  from  the  general 
fand,  $110,379.80  in  excess  of  the  revenue. 

liiliM4  Valiititib— The  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation placed  the  following  valuations  upon  the 
ruLroads  in  Colorado  in  1885 : 


^    BBOAD   OAUOK. 

BorDDgton  and  Colorado 

Paeblo  and  Arkansas  Valley 

Deover  snd  New  Orleans 

Union  Pacific,  Union  diviulon 

CnioD  Padflc,  Kansas  division ' 

DsDver  Psdfic 

Goideo,  Bonlder  snd  Caribou 

Dearer  and  Ik>alder  Yallev 

Denm-,  Western  and  Paeiflo 

Desrer,  Western  and  Pacific  (grade  <Mily) 

Greeley  Sbort  line  and  Padflc. 

Greeley  Short  Line  and  Padfic  (grade  only). . 

Jalesbarg  division,  Union  Pacific 

Colorado  Centnd. 


NARROW  GAUGE. 


$1,8S8,S77  98 

2,482,192  Oft 

S4a,274  86 

72,927  97 

1,411,204  89 

6S8,%«  02 

42.888  84 

197,186  75 

152,(H5  66 

18,665  00 

298.992  24 

8,500  00 

1,179,929  68 

676,850  9S 


Gieeley  Short  Une  and  Pacific $75,528  82 

Geoncetown,  Brecfcenrldse  and  Leadvllle 8,775  00 

Georgetown.    Breckenrldge     and     Leadvllle 

(grade  only) 8,226  00 

Deaver.Soath  Park  and  Pacific. 2,160,842  28 

Oolondo  Central 671,407  66 

Denver  Circle, 51,048  20 

n«ver,  Utah  and  Pacific 212,967  27 

Deover.  Dtah  and  Pacific  (grade  only) 8,401  50 

Denver  and  Kio  Grande 7,505,642  21 


Total $20,083,164  96 

UuMfflcc— The  United  States  Land-Office 
makes  the  following  report  of  the  business 
transacted  during  1885 :  Number  of  pre-emp- 
tion filings,  2,898;  number  of  acres  in  cash 
entries,  61,009 ;  number  of  acres  in  final  home- 
steads, 21,039;  number  of  acres  in  original 
homesteads,  105,580 ;  number  of  acres  in  tim- 
ber-culture entries,  862,258. 

BeiTtt  llinfiutms. — Recent  statistics  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  citj  has  double  the  number 
of  establishments  it  had  five  years  ago,  with 
three  times  the  number  of  employes,  and  eight 
times  the  capital  invested. 

ht$iL — The  production  of  lead  in  Colorado 
has  been  as  follows : 


1ST8. 

Ton.. 
50 

1879 

1880 

1881 

18b2 

1888 

1884 

Tona. 
28.674 

IbU 

812 

85674 

1S75 

818 

40,547 

66,000 

40,647 

68»I65 

1876 

667 

isn 

1878 

897 

«^ 

To  this  we  may  add  the  product  for  1885, 
which  will  probably  not  exceed  57,000  tons,  of 
2,000  poonds,  the  LeadviUe  district  alone  show- 


ing a  falling  off  of  about  20,000  tons.  A  very 
slight  gain  over  1885  was  expected  in  1886. 

QuuTyliig«-^The  work  done  by  the  stone  de- 
partment of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and 
other  quarries  in  Colorado,  is  but  little  under- 
stood. Along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Continental 
divide,  from  the  Wyoming  line  to  the  Raton 
range,  is  a  series  of  hoff-baok  elevations.  In 
these  upheavals  are  found  inexhaustible  quanti- 
ties of  stone  and  marble,  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lime  and  for  building  from  the  rough 
rubble-stone  that  sustains  the  superstructure  of 
buildings,  piers,  and  bridges,  to  the  substantial 
granite,  the  various  colored  sandstone,  and  the 
finer  varieties  of  marble  equal  to  that  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Vermont. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  material  lies  above 
the  surface,  and  the  process  of  quarrying  con- 
sists in  uncovering  and  removing  earth  and 
bowlders  and  revealing  the  dip  of  the  formation. 
The  Union  Pacific  Company  decided  to  quarry 
on  its  own  account  and  ship  directly  to  con- 
sumers, and  have  established  a  speoiaJ  deport- 
ment, entitled  the  **  Stone  Department,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad."  The  principal  quarries  are 
at  Stout,  where  250  men  are  regularly  em- 
ployed, the  pay-roll  being  from  $10,000  to  $12,- 
000  per  month.  There  are  in  addition  from  50 
to  100  men  employed  by  others,  who  dispose  of 
their  products  to  the  company.  The  company 
owns  a  large  area  of  quarry-ground  at  Lyons, 
principally  producing  red  sandstone.  Here  are 
employed  about  75  men.  Ten  miles  northwest 
of  Loveland,  and  a  short  distance  south  of  Stout, 
the  Buckhom  quarries  have  been  opened. 

The  marble-quarries  of  Gov.  Routt  at  Marble 
Glen,  ten  miles  northwest  of  Fort  CoUins,  are 
practically  inexhaustible,  and  the  deposits  of 
the  most  beautiful  material  for  building  and 
all  kinds  of  marble-work  lie  exposed. 

There  have  been  transported  eastward,  during 
the  past  three  years,  about  12,000  car-loads  of 
stone,  the  value  being  about  $500,000. 

COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1886,  was 
$1,814,960,966,  being  $4,756,118  less  than  in 
1884-^85.  The  decline  was  much  less  than  in 
the  two  previous  years,  the  volume  of  trade 
having  fallen  off  $88,494,218  in  1884-'85  from 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  when  it  was  $138,- 
809,014  less  than  in  1882-'83.  The  exports  of 
merchandise  in  1885-'86  amounted  to  $679,- 
624,830,  showing  a  decrease  of  $62,664,925. 
The  value  of  the  imports  was  $685,486,136, 
being  greater  by  $57,908,807  than  in  1884-'85. 
The  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce 
was  $665,964,529  in  1885-^86,  as  compared  with 
$726,682,946  in  1884-'85 ;  that  of  the  exports 
of  foreign  merchandise,  $18,560,801,  as  com- 
pared with  $15,506,809. 

The  exports  of  gold  in  1885-'86  were  $42,- 
952,191,  as  compared  with  $8,477,892  in 
1884-'85,  and  $41,081,957  in  1883-'84.  The 
imports  of  gold  were  $20,748,349  in  1885-*86, 
$26,691,696  in  1884-'85,  and  $22,831,317  in 
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1888-'84.  The  exports  of  silver  in  1885-'86 
were  $29,611,219,  as  compared  with  $83,753,- 
633  in  1885,  and  $26,051,426  in  1884;  the  im- 
ports of  silver,  $17,850,807  in  1886,  as  com- 
pared with  $16,650,627  in  1885,  and  $14,594,- 
945  in  1884.  The  total  exports  of  specie  in 
1886  were  $72,463,410,  and  the  imports  $88,- 
593,656,  showing  an  excess  of  exports  of  $38,- 
869,754,  as  compared  with  an  excess  of  imports 
in  1885  of  $1,010,798,  and  an  excess  of  exports 
of  $29,707,121  in  1884. 

Imports. — The  value  of  free  goods  imported 
in  1885-'86  was  $212,159,296,  and  that  of 
dutiable  goods  $428,276,240.  The  value  of 
manufactured  articles  imported  was  $379,987,- 
472,  and  of  crude  and  partly  manufactured  ar- 
ticles $265,448,664.  The  articles  that  showed 
the  largest  increase  were  sugar,  wool,  hides 
and  skins,  woolen  manufactures,  and  raw  silk. 
There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  imports 
of  coftee,  fish,  fiax,  hemp  and  jute,  and  seeds. 
The  imports  of  sugar  and  molasses  constituted 
18-60  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports  in 
1885-'86 ;  wool  and  manufactures  thereof,  9*15 
per  cent. ;  silk  and  silk  manufactures,  7*28  per 
cent. ;  coffee,  6*72  per  cent. ;  iron  nnd  steel 
an<l  manufactures  thereof,  6'11  per  cent. ; 
chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines,  5*96 
per  cent. :  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  manufactures 
of  them,  4*87  per  cent ;  cotton  and  cotton 
manufactures,  4*78  per  cent. ;  hides  and  skins, 
4*20  per  cent. ;  fruits,  2*72  per  cent. ;  tea,  2*52 
per  cent. ;  wood  and  manufactures  thereof, 
1*92  per  cent :  India-rubber,  1-91  per  cent. ; 
leather,  1*87  per  cent. ;  tobacco,  1-76  per  cent. ; 
liquors  and  lyineS)  1*58  per  cent.;  all  other 
articles,  23*05  per  cent.  The  total  value  of 
imports  was  greatest  in  1882,  when  it  attained 
the  sum  of  $724,639,574,  after  which  the 
amount  declined  steadily  to  $577,527,329  in 

1885,  and  then  rose  to  $635,436,136  in  1886. 
The  values  of  the  leading  articles  imported  in 

1886,  as  compared  with  their  importation  in 
1882,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


ARTICLES  OP  IBfFORT. 


ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT. 


MoiasBes 

Wool 

Woolen  maanfactares 

Raw  8llk 

Bilk  manuiitictareB 

Goflfee 

Tron,  and  mann&ctares  ofl. . . 

ObemlcalB,  drof^,  etc 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc 

Manofactnrea  of  flax,  etc 

Raw  cotton 

Cotton  manoractares 

Hides  and  akina 

Fruita 

Tea 

Wood 

Wood  manafactures 

Rubber  nnd  fl:ntta-percha .... 

Rubber  mannfrctures 

Leather,  and  mannflictaroB  o£ 

Leaf-tobacco 

ManufiM^tored  tobacco 

Malt  liquors , 

Spirits 

Wines 


1883. 


990,4d1.888 
10,040,611 
11,096,060 
87,862^20 
12,890  892 
89,972,506 

69,'661.574 

44.248.647 

12,822,989 

28,793,899 

789,844 

85,719,791 

27,841,126 

19.411,718 

19.892,102 

6,278.401 

9.254,702 

14,264,908 

822,024 

12,145,761 

6,280.865 

8,116.397 

970,826 

2,290,275 

7,559,233 


i88e. 


180,797.077 

5,595,670 

16,746,081 

41,421,819 

ia27T,216 

27,957,989 

42,672,987 

8SR40,111 

87.845,218 

9,960,867 

20,963,185 

672,508 

29,709,266 

26,699,818 

17.818,259 

16,020,8S8 

8,575,006 

8,647,846 

11,888,192 

25«,582 

11,860,708 

7.880,007 

8,882.081 

1,281,883 

1.864,858 

6,940,026 


Prodnots  of  the  United  States  re- 
turned  

Breadstuffii  and  fiirlnaeeouB  sub- 
stanoes 

Precious  stones. 

Live  animals 

Furs,  and  mannftictureB  of 

Glass  and  firlassware 

Fancy  articles 

Tin. 

Paper-stock 

Karthen  and  chica  ware 

Hata,  bonnets,  and  materials  for. . 

Buttons,  and  materials  for 

Fish 

Books,  maps,  engravings 

Seeds,  not  medicinal 

Animal  oils 

Mineral  oils  

Yegetable  oils 

Spices 

Vegetables 

Goal,  bituminous 

Effects  of  persons  arriiing 

Unmanufactured  hair 

Manulkctures  of  hair. 

Metala,  and  manufactures  ot  not 
elsewhere  specified 

Eggs 

Fertilizers 

Provisions 

Rice 

Paper,  and  manufiietnres  of. 

Cocoa,  crude 

Salt. 

Musical  instruments 

Clocks  and  watches. 

Art-works 

Paints  and  colors 

Briatlea 

Jeweb7.  and  manu&ctorcs  of  gold 
and  sliver 

Hay 

Corsets 

tlork-wood  or  cork-bark 

Marble  and  stone,  and  manufiict- 
ures  of 

Lead,  and  manufsctures  of 

Cement 

Ivory,  animal  and  vegetable. . . 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of . 

Brushes  

Hops t ;... 

Soap 

Brass,  and  manu&ctures  of . . . 

Sponses 

Platinum 

Bark,  hemlodc. 

Malt,  barley 

Bolting-cloths 

Clay 

All  other  articles 


1882. 


Total 1724,689,874   t68S,486,lS6 


6,796,888 

14,787,8» 
8,895,636 
6,810,846 
8,080,970 
6,684.871 

10,212,101 
4,958,588 
6,014,188 
7,128,668 

8.940,860 
4060,817 
81578,924 
8,846,892 

264,276 
2^6 
2,780,600 
2.608,281 
7,888,769 
2,189,298 
2,482,805 
1,101,689 

800,869 

1,9^,108 
1.808,585 
8,848,610 
2,188,996 
2,026,266 
2,084,280 
1,470,812 
1,678,515 
1,680,144 
8,086.611 
8,086,822 
1,218,112 
1,082,865 

712,761 

882,688 

(«) 

1,124,216 

980,071 
«6r;,798 
675,587 
997,045 
406.420 
881,648 
802,112 
821,688 
682,^86 
840,448 
804,290 
490.688 

1,109,786 
850,584 
265,816 

2,040,102 


1S86. 


8,609,565 

8,62ae86 
8,248:499 
«,940,(H6 
fi,BI8,8S7 
t.888,697 
&,9S8,8<8 
6,878,753 
^194,96l 
4,947.631 
4.808,175 
8,63H.9ei 
8.612,527 
8,2641,470 
8,26G.8<iS 
92.290 
16,561 
2.871,261 
2.952,121 
2,651.119 
2,551.954 
2,482,280 
2,214.501 
861,736 

2.488,681 
2,178,454 
2,107,716 
2,088.445 
2,017,916 
1.88&.S'28 
1,79S,$88 
1,499,182 
1.449,071 
1,854,595 
1,842,689 
1,277.784 
1,0«7,187 

1,081,101 

1,035.588 

972.4:») 

891,892 

87?,086 
865,820 
722,576 
676.221 
59S,f«5 
654.126 
44<989 
437,296 
404,678 
8S7a»4 
856.041 
258,479 
287,^49 
282,769 
225,829 
10,282,448 


The  ratio  of  maonfactares  to  crude  and 
partly  mannfactared  articles  has  steadilj  de- 
clined. In  18G0  manufactured  articles  form^ 
78-88  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports;  in  1870, 
70-74  percent;  in  1880,  62-44  per  cent.;  in 
1882,  68-51  per  cent. ;  in  1883,  64-27  per  cent. ; 
in  1884,  63-98  per  cent.;  in  1885,  59*90  per 
cent. ;  in  1886,  59*80  per  cent. 

The  imports  from  all  the  industrial  countries 
of  Europe  showed  an  increase  in  1886  orer 
those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  in 
value  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  was 
$17,552,274;  from  Germany,  $5,918,244;  from 
France,  $6,482,078 ;  from  the  Netherlands, 
$2,871,097;  from  Italy,  $2,877,728;  from  all 
Europe,  $38,805,187.  The  imports  from  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  were  $7,294,968  great-er. 
The  imports  from  Brazil  were  $3,856, 12S  less 
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in  value,  which  was  coanterhalanced  hy  an  in- 
crease of  nearlj  eqaal  amount  in  the  imports 
from  other  South  American  countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the 
merchandise  imports  from  the  principal  foreign 
countries  in  1882  and  1886,  and  the  percentage 
of  the  total  imports  coming  from  each  country 
in  1886 : 


OOUNTRnS. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

West  Indies 

Qtraaaj 

Fnnoe 

Brazil 

British  North  America 

China 

BritisbEast  Indies 

Italj 

Japan 

Switzerland 

Mexko 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Other  Spanish  poasessions. 

Beifrtam 

Netherlands 

Austria 

Spain 

Central  America 

V«ieflieia 

Ar^ntine  Republic 

Urafuaj 

Australasia 

Dutch  East  Indies 


1888. 

1886. 

cent. 

9l90,&8S,e92 

115  V '.J.  1.54 

24-28 

91,908,S22 

Ji.K.-^M6 

11-18 

5(i,86S,&l2 

flyj.M;.'97 

10-88 

88.S97.606 

61  U  7.1  JO 

9  98 

4a,SUl,87d 

41,;",j;,.V» 

6-59 

51,118,475 

»7,4yr.,:iJ8 

5  91 

20,214,841 

iH,uT-;,i>*5 

2-99 

18,057,918 

l-.-.MT.'-W 

2-71 

12,114,221 

]n..:.  .,46 

2-65 

14,489,495 

li,":..T8 

2-84 

^fjsTvi.vn 

226 

•-.uU.^99 

b.,i>:,i'T2 

1-68 

IM  '.-^M 

ii.--k\:L>7 

1  54 

ii;^iy,  155 

i'..-.i;.v.'i2 

1-51 

tj(X!?vrt*,(;88 

nj:vM8 

1-44 

5kir^J28 

^.^^^^''^« 

1-84 

2  4R-I2 

hji' '::;.■■  58 

1  05 

.'lMM,,-.06 

."..■.'.  :n.:,)2 

•98 

-1,7:5^:^98 

r.  LI].-..  4 18 

•98 

:y.-,v^-m 

:..7'^;.-il 

•91 

:- j-;JHl4 

^ji-^:',.;t6 

•79 

0. -47,186 

■l;,'-'.'.,-  IS 

•78 

14,*;?iJ,i24 

;i.^Lf.-iiH) 

•61 

1,1^^.8-0 

s,n^.L^«o 

60 

The  imports  from  other  countries  amounted 
to  the  value  of  $26,815,400  in  1886,  forming 
4*22  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports.  The  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain  decreased  steadily 
from  $195,688,692  in  1882  to  $136,701,780  in 

1885,  and  rose  again  in  1886  with  the  general 
improrement  in  the  import  trade.  The  im- 
ports from  Germanj  have  steadily  increased 
from  $33,509,865  in  1877  to  more  than  double 
that  sum.  They  embrace  a  wide  range  of  man- 
ufactared  products,  but  the  principal  increase 
has  been  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures, 
fancy  articles,  glassware,  silk  goods,  and  man- 
ofactares  of  iron  and  steel.  The  exports  to 
Germany  have  increased,  but  at  a  slow  rate, 
and  instead  of  a  large  excess  of  exports  in  the 
trade  with  Germany,  which  excess  amounted 
to  $25,598,068  in  1877,  there  was  a  balance  of 
trade  of  $7,193,804  in  favor  of  Germany  in 

1886.  The  trade  with  Italy  shows  the  same 
rapid  growth  on  the  side  of  imports,  and  a 
shifting  of  the  balance  of  trade,  notwithstand- 
ing an  increase  of  exports.  The  imports  of 
French  products  are  always  large,  and  in  pros- 
perous years  expand  suddenly,  but  the  export 
trade  to  France  has  fallen  away  to  less  than 
half  of  what  it  was  six  or  eight  years  ago.  In 
1886  the  imports  landed  on  the  wharves  of 
New  York  constituted  65*99  per  cent,  of  the 
total  ?alue  of  the  imports  of  merchandise; 
those  received  at  Boston  9*20  per  cent.,  those 
landed  at  San  Francisco  5*85  per  cent.,  and  at 
Philadelphia  5*76  per  cent.,  while  Baltimore 
imported  1*84  per  cent,  of  the  total  value,  Chi- 
cago 1'60  per  cent.,  New  Orleans  1*28  per 
cent,  and  all  other  ports  8*48  per  cent. 

Eipwtk— The  decline  in  the  value  of  domes- 


tic exports,  amounting  to  $60,718,417,  was  in 
the  export:^  of  breadstuffs,  provisions,  refined 
sugar,  cattle,  and  copper.  The  falling  off  of 
exports  to  Europe  was  about  $57,000,000.  In 
the  exports  to  Great  Britain  it  was  nearly  $50,- 
000,000,  and  to  France  $4,556,000.  There  was 
a  decrease  in  the  exports  to  South  America  of 
$1,689,000.  The  exports  to  France,  which 
amounted  to  $98,889,209  in  1880,  fell  away  to 
$40,096,000  iu  1886,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  American  pork,  and  also  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  lard  and  wheat  exports  to  that 
country.  Tlie  exports  of  cotton  to  Germany 
increased  from  77,605,283  pounds,  valued  at 
$9,061,899,  in  1877,  to  284,717,581  pounds, 
valued  at  $28,494,555,  in  1886;  but  the  ex- 
ports of  petroleum  to  Germany  fell  off,  owing 
to  the  cou)petition  of  the  Russian  oil,  from  the 
value  of  $17,262,964  in  1877  to  $7,752,121  in 
1886. 

The  exports  of  agricultural  products  in  1886 
amounted  to  $484,964,595,  constituting  72*82 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  domestic  ex- 
ports ;  the  exports  of  manufactured  products 
were  $106,419,692, 15*98  per  cent,  of  the  total ; 
the  exports  of  mining  products,  inclusive  of 
mineral  oils,  were  $57,994,553,  or  8*71  per 
cent,  of  the  exports;  the  exports  of  forest 
products  were  $6,743,727,  equal  to  1*01  per 
cent. ;  the  exports  of  the  products  of  the  fish- 
eries were  $5,138,806  in  value,  their  percent- 
age being  0*77:  and  all  other  exports  amount- 
ed to  $4,713,156,  or  0*71  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the 
principal  domestic  exports  in  1885-'86,  as  com- 
pared with  the  values  in  1880-'81,  the  year  of 
the  largest  exports : 


ARTICLES  OF  EXPORT. 


Raw  cotton 

Cotton  manofactarea 

Breadstafis. « , 

Provisions 

Mineral  oils 

Yofretable  oils 

Animal  oils , 

Tobacco,  and  mannfaetares  of . 
Wood,  and  manufectures  of  . . 
Iron  and  8teel,and  mannftctnres  of 

Animals 

Sagrar,  rcflnod,  includlnfr  candy. .. 
^VLgar^  brown,  molasses,  and  sutip. 
Leather,  and  manaflftctares  of.. . . . 

CNI-eake  and  oil-cake  meal 

Copper,  and  manuflMstnres  of 

Cfaomleala,  drags,  dyes,  and  medi- 

dnea 

Fish 

Coal 

Furs  and  ftir-skins 

Fruits 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Spirits,  distilled 

A^cnltural  implements.  ^ 

Naval  stores. 

Seeds 

ParaflBne  and  parafflne-wax 

Hops 

Flax,  hemp,  and  Jate,  mana^Mst- 

ures  of 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of . 
Carriages  and  horse  cars,  and  parts 

of 

Vciretables 

Books,  mapA,  engravings 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of..  ... . 

FertUtzers. 


^^■'..V<"..T20 
H2 


1881. 


;  ^86 
.■■)69 

(95 


119 
T19 

■■.5!4.n9 

-.■    -^04 
T6« 

2,016,970 
1,974,140 

1,247,468 

1,018,644 

i;i10,ft84 

6»0..V)9 

850..S00 

612,941 


1886. 

1205,085,642 
18,959.984 
125,846,558 
90,625,216 
50,199,844 
2,47f.,622 
1.229,761 
80,424.908 
20,648,890 
15,755,490 
12,518,660 
11,071,299 
1,120  467 
8,787;682 
7,068.714 
5,671,748 

5,818,468 
4,208,901 
4.188,580 
8.821,102 
8.808^ 
2,811,777 
2,745,514 
2,867,258 
2,082,298 
1,949,990 
1,729.818 
1,714,488 
1,401,606 

1,866,160 

1,840,198 
1,817.4S7 
1,814.639 
1.129,907 
1,107,651 
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ARTICLES  OF  EXPORT. 


Pftper,  and  mumfiMtiirae  of. 

Fancy  articles 

Greaae  and  soap-stock 

Hides  and  skins 

Musical  instrumeots 

Soap 

Glass  and  glassware. 

Casings  for  sausagee 

MaltUqaors 

India-rubber   and  gatta-percha, 

manufiustores  of 

Gunpowder  and  other  exploslTes. 
Marble  and  stone,  and  mannlbct^ 

ures  of 

Cars,  passenger  and  freight,  Ibr 

steam  railroads. .'. 

Lampe,  chandeliers,  etc 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for 

scientific  purposes 

Plated  ware 

Hair,  and  manulkctures  of. 

Stationery,  except  paper 

Jewelry 

Whalebone 

Faints  and  colors 

Starch 

Bark  for  tanning 

Hay 

silver 

other  articles. 


Total $888326347   1665,961,.' 29 


1881. 


1,408.976 
961,924 
61379 
908,464 
9743S2 
694,857 
756,022 
219,908 
847,783 

400,684 

2b8,m 

629,795 

644,041 
809,022 

175,621 
810,577 
887,221 

279387 
826,400 
889,0-20 
629,710 
120,426 


1,124,955 
6,526,676 


isse. 


U06,616 
989,006 
921387 
878,925 
871,446 
888,777 
n«,878 
700,882 
667,868 

664304 
611380 

605,261 

587.692 
546,022 

479,586 
486,965 
407.672 
897,714 
885,411 
885,058 
853336 
285,056 
288,086 
£87,902 
219,259 
4,298,822 


The  quantities  of  the  leading  articles  export- 
ed sliow  a  maoh  smaller  decrease  since  1881 


than  the  values.  The  quantity  of  raw  cotton 
exported  in  1886  was  2,058,037,444  pounds,  be- 
ing 6*1  per  cent  less  than  in  1881,  while  a  com- 
parison of  the  values  shows  a  decline  of  17*3 
per  cent.  The  export  of  Indian  com  was  68,- 
655,433  hushels,  80*7  per  cent,  less  in  quautitj, 
and  87*4  per  cent,  in  value ;  that  of  com-meal, 
298,546  barrels,  82*5  per  cent,  less  in  quantitj, 
and  88*8  per  cent  in  value ;  that  of  rye,  19(),- 
725  bushels,  89*8  per  cent  less  in  quantity, 
and  92'9  per  cent,  in  value;  that  of  wheat, 
57,759,209  bushels,  61*7  per  cent,  less  in  quan- 
tity, and  70*2  per  cent  in  value ;  that  of  wheat- 
flour,  8,170,241  barrels,  2*9  per  cent,  more  in 
quantity,  but  14*6  per  ceut.  less  in  value.  TLe 
export  of  live  cattle  was  119,065  head,  85*8  per 
cent  fewer  than  in  1881,  and  23*4  per  cent  less 
in  value.  The  export  of  fresh  beef,  99,428,362 
pounds,  showed  a  decline  of  6*2  per  ceut  in 
quantity,  and  5*7  per  cent  in  value;  salted 
and  cured  beef,  59,728,826  pounds,  an  increase 
in  quantity  of  2*5  per  cent.,  and  in  value  of 
86'8  per  cent 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  ex- 
port prices  of  corn  and  wheat  per  bushel,  flonr 
per  barrel,  mineral  oil  per  gallon,  and  other 
leading  articles  per  pound  in  1886  and  the  five 
preceding  years,  and  in  1876,  1866,  and  1866: 


ARTICLES. 

isse. 

1886, 

1884. 

1883. 

188S. 

1881. 

1878. 

1866. 

1866. 

CJom 

10  49-8 
0  870 
4  69  9 
0  100 
0  19-9 
0  08-7 
0  07  5 
0  06*6 
0  05-9 
0  060 
0  16-6 
0  08-8 
0  18-8 
0  04-1 
0  06*7 
0  07-0 

lOMO 
0  86-2 
4  89-7 
0  10-7 
0  19-8 
0  08-7 
0  09-2 
0  07-9 
0  07-9 
0  07-6 
0  16-8 
0  09-8 
0  21-6 
0  04  0 
0  06-4 
0  89-9 

$0  61-1 
1  06-6 
5  68-8 
0  10-6 
0  26  0 
0  09-2 
0  10-2 
0  09-5 
0  07-9 
0  07-6 
0  18-2 
0  10-8 
0  21-2 
0  04-6 
0  071 
0  09  1 

$0  68-4 
1  12  7 

•  6  96-6 
0  10-9 
0  211 
0  08-8 
0  11-2 
0  11-9 
0  09-9 
0  03-9 
0  18-6 
0  11-2 
0  20-9 
0  04-6 
0  09-2 
0  08-6 

$0  66-8 
1  18-5 
6  14-9 
0116 
0  29. 
0  09.1 
0  990 
0  11-6 
0  09-0 
0  08-6 
0  19-8 
0  11  0 
0  19-2 
0  04-8 
0  09-7 
0  08-6 

$0  ;6-2 

1  11-4 
6  66-8 
1  11-8 
0  22-6 
0  10-8 
0  08-2 
0  09-8 
0  07-7 
0  06-6 
0  19-8 
0  111 
0  17-2 
0  04-7 
0  09-2 
OOS-8 

$0  67-2 
1  24-2 
6  21-6 
0  12-9 
0  26-2 
0  140 
0  12-1 
0  18-8 
0  10-6 
0  08-7 
0  28-9 
0  12-6 
0  28-0 
0  05-4 
0  10  7 
0  10-4 

$0  81-9 
1  40-6 
8  42-7 
0  48  2 
0  29-6 
0  54-2 
0  16-6 
0  19-8 
0  15  9 
0  14-6 
0  88  8 
0  16-0 
0  811 
0  09-6 
0  16-8 
0  15-4 

$0  74.1 
1  85*8 

Wheat 

Floor 

8  840 

Cotton 

0  95-0 

Leather 

0  25-9 

Kerosene 

Bacon  And  hams 

Lard     

O092 
0  10  8 

Pork,  salted 

0  089 

Beei;  salted 

0  07  6 

Batter 

0  19  7 

Cheese 

0  10  2 

Emrs 

sSch..::::::. :::::: 

Busar,  refined 

Tobacco 

0  08-8 

The  values  of  the  principal  classes  of  exports, 
constituting  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 
ports for  the  last  three  years,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


ARTICUS. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

Animals  

112.518.660 

125.816,568 

4,1*^8,630 

5,671,748 

219,045,676 
8,821,102 
16,756,400 
8,787,682 

7,058,714 
50,199,844 

79,748,750 
10,876,466 
10,977,759 
80,424,908 

20,748,890 

$14,567,081 

1603T0.821 

4.57^962 

10,187,024 

218.799,049 
4,158,287 
16,606,046 
9,092,408 

6,674,466 
60,267>47 

9a028,117 
14,809,889 

16,<)80,806 
24,767,806 

21,464322 

$20,298,529 
162,544,715 

Breadstuff 

OoaL      

6,081,609 

Copper 

6,1)96,859 

Cotton,  and  manu- 
fiMtnresof. 

Furs  and  ftir-skini>.. 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather 

Oil-cake  and  oU-cake 
meal      

208,900,416 

8,998.182 

21,921,962 

8,80^779 

7,115,158 

Oil,  mineral 

Rixffax  

47,108,249 

98,786.296 
16,617,492 
5,417,158 

Tobacco 

20,296,217 

Wood,  and  manufec- 
tures  of 

24,276,198 

Total 

$605,010,177 

$660,627,980 

$665,152,872 

'     -t      » 

$948,188 :  and  in  clover-seed,  $1,260,401,  while 
other  seed  showed  an  increase  of  $1,043,717. 
Of  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  meat  prod- 
ucts, $7,767,702  was  in  pork  products,  $8,923,- 
853  in  heef  products,  and  $1,692,812  in  other 
meat  products. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  values  of 
the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise,  divided 
into  products  of  agriculture,  products  of  mana- 
facture,  and  products  of  nuning,  forestry,  fish- 
eries, etc.,  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  for  the 
years  1860  and  1870: 


In  the  export  of  spirits  there  was  a  falling  off 
in  1886  of  $2,819,702 ;  in  hides  and  skins,  of 


TBAR. 

Piodoctoof 

Prodaetaof 

ProdBcUef 

TfM. 

foNitoT,  •!«. 

I860.. 

$256,560,972 

$45,658,678 

$14,022,588 

$816.241428 

1870.. 

861,188,4^8 

47,921,154 

46,098,704 

46.\2tt',84l 

1877.. 

459,78il48 

88,007,778 

86,288,988 

682.980.W 

1878.. 

586,192,878 

91,416,576 

68,140,481 

•9^749.MO 

1879.. 

646,476,708 

89,117,215 

68,944,824 

699.586.748 

1880.. 

686,961,091 

79,510,447 

68,474,815 

82&946JS86 

lasi.. 

780,894,948 

89,219,8S0 

64,211,624 

888.925.947 

18S2.. 

552,219,819 

108,182.481 

n.887,4«2 
78,0M,182 

788.281»,7W 

18R8.. 

619,269,449 

111,P90,001 

e04.288.6M 

1884.. 

686,81.\818 

111,880,242 

77,819,298 

7-24,f6i8M 

^f^vt.. 

580,17?,966 

117,269,810 

79,260,170 

726.682^ 

1886.. 

484,954,505 

106,419,692 

74,590,242 

665.964^ 
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The  yalaes  of  the  principal  articles  of  agricnltaral  prodaotion,  constitnting  in  1886  about  95 
per  cent,  of  the  total  valae  of  the  exports  of  all  products  of  agriculture,  are  given  for  the  same 
years  in  the  following  table :  ^ 


Cbttoa,  t»w. 

Br««litaft. 

LMf-tobaeoo. 

PtotUow,  eom- 

prUng  mnti  and 

didryprodneto. 

Otttte,  Ae^  ttd 
liogi. 

TotaL 

iseo 

$191,806,565 
227,027.624 
171,118,603 
180,081,484 
162,804,250 
211,68^906 
247^5,746 
199,812,644 
247.823,721 
197,015,204 
201,962,453 
205,035,642 

$24,422,810 
72,250,988 
117.806,476 
181,777,841 
210,855,528 
288,086,885 
270,882,519 
182,670,628 
2<^,040,850 
162.541,715 
160,870,821 
125,846,558 

$15,906,547 
21,100,420 
28,925,521 
24,808,166 
25,157,864 
16^79,107 
18,787,048 
19,067,721 
19.488,066 
17,765.760 
22,026,786 
27,169,467 

$16,984,868 
80,992,805 
118,579,676 
124,845,187 
119,857,692 
182,488,201 
156,809,840 
122,020,580 
109,217,119 
114,858,788 
107,882,456 
90,C2^216 

•   $1,468,648 
724,988 
2,526,740 
4,497,576 
10,162,400 
14,667,981 
15,689,178 
8,918,666 
9,768,808 
19388,121 
18,998.441 
11,968,095 

$260,588,418 
852,096l215 

1870 

1977    

488,850,921 

1878... 

1879 

515,95^208 
527,887,284 

1880 

663.297,979 

1881 

709,514,821 

188S 

582.486,079 

1888 

508,798.560 

1884 

511,012,588 

1885 

606,689,962 

18$6 

460,678,968 

The  values  of  domestic  merchandise  exported 
to  the  principal  foreign  countries  in  1886,  com- 
pared with  the  exports  to  the  same  countries 
in  1881,  with  the  percentage  of  each  country 
in  the  total  exports  for  1886,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


1881. 


Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland 

OemuDj 

fnatt 

British  North  American 

■otowiactA. 

wWtlndlea , 


ids. 


BHdsh    posseaalons  in 

AiutrausiJi 

atn  ISnrope 


Madoo 

BrnU 

Uaitfid  States  of  Colom- 


British  Bast  Indies.. 
Aiyeatine  SepubUo. , 

Fortogal .., 

Hong^KoDg 


$477,450,619 
68,858.671 
89,844,100 

85,798,081 
29,148,783 
85,688^)74 
2^78.^004 
8,987,417 
12^6,288 

6.686,180 
15,818.828 
5^447,281 
9,198,077 
9,188^687 

5,179,866 


2.258,183 
4,291,088 
2,914,668 


1888. 


$844,927,978 
60,923,867 
40^006,096 

81.058,124 
20,876,858 
22,618,899 
14,586,664 
18,048.846 
18,047,762 

10.981,915 
9.705,885 
7,518,277 
6,856,077 
6,430,788 

5,294,798 
4,85a  141 
4,881,770 
4,806.205 
4,044,884 


51-79 
915 
6-01 

4-60 
8*81 
8-40 
2- 18 
1-96 
1-96 

1-65 
1-47 
118 
108 
•97 

•79 
•65 
•65 
•65 
•61 


The  exports  to  other  countries  besides  those 
enumerated  amounted  to  $36,662,600,  or  6'84 
per  cent,  of  the  total  exports.  The  exports  to 
Enropean  countries  amounted  to  $688,614,896, 
constituting  80*18  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  the  exports;  to  Asia  and  Oceania,  $86,178,- 
091,  being  6*43  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  to 
British  North  America,  $31,963,124,  or  4*80 
per  cent,  of  the  exports ;  to  the  West  Indies, 
126,376,353,  or  8*81  per  cent ;  to  South  Amer- 
ica, $26,277,323,  or  8*79  per  cent. ;  to  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  British  Honduras,  $9,- 
662,776,  or  1-46  per  cent. ;  to  Africa,  $2,777,- 
882,  or  0*42  per  cent. ;  to  all  other  countries, 
$1,125,085,  or  0*17  per  cent.  The  exports  to 
Italy,  Spain,  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and 
China,  showed  an  increase  of  over  $1,000,000 
each,  as  compared  with  1886,  and  those  to 
Australasia  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  of  over 
$400,000  each.  Those  to  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  were  less  by  more  than  $2,000,- 
000.  The  export  trade  with  China  averaged 
$2,264,000  in  1877-'80.  The  exports  to  South 
American  countries  increased  from  $22,169,891 


in  1877  to  $31,226,934  in  1884,  and  have  since 
declined  to  $26,181,991.  The  exports  to  Aus- 
tralasia, India,  Japan,  and  other  countries  in 
Asia,  and  Oceania  show  a  progressive  in- 
crease. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York 
constituted  46*26  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  exports  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1886  ;  12*16  per  cent,  of  the  exports  were 
shipped  from  New  Orleans ;  from  Boston,  7*96 
per  cent. ;  from  Baltimore,  6*27  per  cent. ; 
from  Philadelphia,  4*97  per  cent. ;  from  San 
Francisco, 4*46  percent. ;  from  Savannah,  2*99 
per  cent.;  from  Oharleston,  2*60  per  cent.; 
from  Galveston,  2*60  per  cent. ;  from  Norfolk, 
1*71  per  cent.;  from  Huron,  1*22  per  cent.; 
from  all  other  ports,  7*92  per  cent. 

The  Export  Trade  In  Wheat — The  average  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  Europe  for  the  eight  years 
preceding  1881  was  1,144,000,000  bushels,  and 
the  average  consumption  in  both  food  and  seed 
1,812,000,000  bushels,  requiring  a  supply  from 
other  countries  of  168,000,000  bushels  per  an- 
num. The  consumption  of  wheat  in  European 
countries  ranges  from  9  bushels  per  capita  in 
France  to  1  bushel  in  Norway,  but  averages 
about  8^  bushels  for  food  and  ^  bushel  for' 
seed.  The  yield  in  Western  Europe  during  a 
portion  of  that  period  was  abnormally  low, 
stimulating  the  exports  from  the  United  States, 
and  causing  an  increase  of  millions  of  acres  in 
the  wheat  area.  The  production  in  Russia, 
India,  South  Australia,  and  other  countries, 
was  increased  from  the  same  cause.  In  the 
succeeding  five  years  the  European  production 
averaged  60,000,000  bushels  more  than  the 
yield  for  the  period  mentioned,  being  1,169,- 
826,880  bushels  in  1881,  1,287,362,264  bushels 
in  1882,  1,152,925,514  bushels  in  1888,  1.270,- 
388,227  busliels  in  1884,  and  1,217,809,309 
bushels  in  1886.  During  the  ten  years  preced- 
ing 1881,  when  deficient  harvests  in  Europe 
caused  a  great  increase  in  American  exports, 
the  production  of  the  United  States  was  866,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  a;verage  production  for 
the  last  five  years  has  been  436,000,000  bush- 
els. The  increase  of  120,000,000  bushels  in  the 
production  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
was  no  greater  than  was  required  for  the 
increment  in  the  population  but  in  India,  Al- 
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geria,  and  other  countries,  the  prodaotion  was 
stimulated  in  like  manner,  and  from  these 
countries  about  42,000,000  bushels  per  annum 
have  been  forced  upon  the  European  market. 
For  this  reason  the  American  exports,  which 
averaged  174,000,000  bushels  in  1878-'80,  de- 
clined to  116,000,000  bnshels  per  annum  for 
the  period  1881-85.  The  average  export  price 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat  declined  from  $1.11  to 
87*2  cents  in  1886.  The  lowest  point  was 
reached  in  1865,  when  the  average  price  was 
86"2  cents.  The  world's  product  of  wheat  in 
1885-^86  was  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  at  2,110,000,000 
bushels,  of  which  1,218,000,000  bushels  were 
produced  in  Europe,  409,000,000  in  North 
America,  25,000,000  in  South  America,  287,- 
000,000  in  India,  37,000,000  in  Australasia, 
and  184,000,000  in  Africa  and  Western  Asia. 
The  average  annual  product  of  the  world  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880  was  about  2,000,000,000 
bushels.  The  exports  of  the  countries  pro- 
ducing a  surplus  in  1880  were  208,987,072 
bushels,  69*13  per  cent,  of  which  represent  the 
exports  of  the  United  States.  In  1884  the 
same  countries  exported  202«352,523  bushels, 
only  40*84  per  cent,  of  which  came  from  the 
United  States.  In  1888  the  share  of  the 
United  States  in  the  exports  of  the  wheat-pro- 
ducing countries  was  still  less,  being  34*86  per 
cent.    In  1882  it  was  49*78  per  cent.,  and  in 


1881  56*70  per  cent.  The  exports  from  Bnasia 
in  Europe  were  36,565,653  bushels  in  1880, 
48,972,597  in  1881,  76,373,532  in  1882,  88,777,- 
096  in  1888,  and  67,719,720  in  1884.  The  ex- 
ports from  British  India  were  13,896,168  bush- 
els in  1880,  37,078,571  in  1881,  26,402,893  in 
1882,39,118,791  in  1883,  29,560,741  in  1884, 
and  89,312,969  in  1885.  The  exports  from 
South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand, 
were  13,999,415  bushels  in  1880,  9,729,696  in 

1881,  8,506.904  in  1882,  7,481,949  in  1883, 
and  19,466,921  in  1884.  The  exports  from  the 
Argentine  Republic,  which  were  only  42,829 
bushels  in  1880,  5,772  in  1881,  and  62,659  m 

1882,  rose  to  2,292.352  in  1883,  3,986,663  in 
1884,  and  2,884,138  in  1885.  The  exports 
from  the  United  States  were  144,483,007  bush- 
els in  1880,  120,451,888  in  1881,  110,343,185 
in  1882,  79,065,180  in  1883,  74,962,078  in 
1884,  and  46,678,257  in  1885.  The  total  ex- 
ports from  these  countries,  representing  very 
nearly  the  European  demand,  showed  but  lit- 
tle variation,  being  208,987,072  bushels  in  1880, 
216,238,424  in  1881,  221,689,173  in  1882,  203,- 
683,468  in  1888,  and  202,352,523  in  1884. 

Exports  of  ProTfeloiis.— The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  values  of  the  exports  of  the  various 
classes  of  provisions  for  each  year  since  1880, 
and  at  intervals  of  five  years  before  that  year, 
showing  the  growth  of  this  branch  of  foreign 
commerce  since  1860 : 


YEARS. 


18«0..  

1868. 

1870 

1876. 

1880 

1881 


1888 

1884 ^.. 

1SS5 

1866 


$2,278,768 
10,686,608 
6,128.118 
28,612,618 
60,987,623 
61,161,205 
46,07.%774 
Sai  65,952 
89,684.S46 
87.0S3.n48 
81,640,211 


$8,182,818 
6,S6<».808 
8,253,137 
6.671.496 
6.930,252 
8,27'i,2vS6 
7.201,270 
6^192,268 
4,762,716 
6.208,948 
6,128,411 


Lard. 


$4,646,831 
9.184,866 
6,9*^897 
22.900,622 
27,920,867 
86,226,676 
28,975,902 
26,618,048 
25,306,9r)8 
22,595,219 
20,861,786 


Total  hog- 
prodocta. 


$9,961,912 
26.52i,274 
16,809,647 
67,15-4,(580 
84,f«S,242 
104,66(».065 
82,Sr)2,946 
70.066.268 
69.753.618 
€4,888,110 
67,125,408 


Beef-prodocta. 


$4,272,600 
8.324,686 
6.7^4.689 
9,890,159 
18.012,197 
19,326,678 
14,es7,286 
15,338.162 
28,224,606 
22,421.788 
18,&06,S86 


producta. 


Dairy  prododa. 


$142,6^ 
•818,757 
785,112 
10,687,967 
10.061,879 
7,866.314 
9.81 1.998 
6,768,277 
6,710,219 
4,117,407 


$2,709,961 
19,026,199 
9,614.262 
15.290,164 
18,988,420 
22,77^74« 
17.124.086 
18.605,696 
16,617,492 
14.809,389 
l'»,S76,466 


TMalvalM. 


$16.984,8f8 
64,016,641 
80,992^6 
88,100.065 
182,486,201 
166,809,«'40 
122,020,680 
109,217,119 
114,868,788 
107,882,466 
90,625,216 


The  exports  of  live  cattle  declined  from  185,- 
707  head  in  1881  to  119,065  in  1886,  adecreoKe 
in  quantity  of  36*8  per  cent.,  while  the  decrease 
in  value  was  23'4  per  cent.  Beef-products 
show  a  decrease  of  17"7  per  cent,  in  quantity 
and  21*5  per  cent,  in  value.  The  decline  in 
pork-products  has  been  86*1  per  cent,  in  quan- 
tity and  45-4  per  cent,  in  value.  The  exports 
of  butter  and  cheese  have  likewise  declined. 
The  exports  of  bacon  and  hams  to  Germany, 
which  were  never  so  large  as  has  been  com- 
monly believed,  reached  their  highest  point 
in  1873,  when  they  amounted  to  66,708.546 
pounds.  For  the  ten  years  from  1871  to  1880 
their  average  annual  value  was  only  $2,291,- 
967.  The  imports  of  American  lard  have  not 
been  prohibited  in  Germany,  and  are  still 
large.  They  were  greatest  in  1879,  when  the 
returns  of  lard  exported  to  Germany  reached  a 
total  amount  of  nearly  90,000,000  pounds.  In 
1886  the  lard  exports  to  Germany  were  over 
62,000,000  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $4,126,311. 
The  export  trade  in  bacon,  hams,  and  pork 


was  more  seriously  affected  by  the  restrictions 
placed  by  the  French  Government  on  the  im- 
portation of  American  pork-products  than  by 
the  German  regulations. 

Exports  of  live  AbImiIs.— The  exports  of  cat- 
tle were  only  $159,000  in  value  in  1865,  $439,- 
987  in  1870,  and  $1,593,080  in  1877.  They 
more  than  doubled  in  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing years,  and  rose  to  $14,304,103  in  1881, 
fell  off  to  $7,800,227  the  year  following,  showed 
a  slight  increase  in  1883,  and  then  doubled  in 
1884,  reaching  their  highest  point,  but  then 
declined  from  $17,855,495  in  that  year  to  $12,- 
906,690  in  1885  and  $10,958,954  in  1886.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  sheep  declined  from 
$1,154,856  in  1888,  when  they  were  greatest, 
to  $829,844  in  1886.  The  exports  of  live  hogs 
suddenly  rose  to  $1,625,837  in  value  in  1874, 
and  since  that  year  have  averaged  $544,000. 
In  1886  they  were  $674,297. 

Inports  entered  for  ConsuptloB.— The  total 
value  of  merchandise  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house and  that  entered  for  immediate  consump- 
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tion  daring  the  year  eDding  June  80,  1886, 
was  $625,778,055,  against  $579,580,054  in 
1884-'85,  and  $667,675,389  in  1888-^84.  The 
Tslne  of  datiable  merchandise  entered  for 
consumption  was  $413,778,055  in  1885-'86, 
$386,667,820  in  1884-'85,  and  $456,295,124  in 
1888-*84.  The  amounts  of  duty  collected  in 
1886  was  $188,533,171,  the  average  ad  valorem 
rate  being  45*80  per  cent. ;  in  1885,  $177,414,- 
454,  or  at  the  rate  of  46-074  per  cent. ;  in  1884, 
$189,943,297,  representing  the  average  rate  of 
41*702  per  cent.  The  value  of  manufactured 
goods  entered  for  consumption  in  1886  was 
$377,012,646,  and  that  of  unmanufactored 
goods  $249,296,168.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
duties  collected  27*837  per  cent,  was  paid  on 
sagar,  2*759  per  cent,  on  raw  wool,  14*401  per 
cent,  on  woolen  manufactures,  7*725  per  cent, 
on  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof, 
8*910  per  cent,  on  manufactures  of  llax,  hemp, 
JQte,  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  7*358  per  cent, 
on  manufactures  of  silk,  6*205  per  cent,  on  cot- 
ton manufactures,  4*388  per  cent,  on  tobacco, 
8*798  per  cent,  on  wines  and  distilied  and  malt 
liquors,  2*295  per  cent,  on  chemicals,  drugs, 
dyes,  and  medicines,  and  19*824  per  cent,  on 
all  other  articles.  Articles  of  food  paid  32*42 
per  cent  of  the  total  duties  collected,  raw 
materials  6*88  per  cent.,  partly  manufactured 
goods  10*68  per  cent.,  manufactured  articles 
29*45  per  cent.,  and  articles  of  luxury  20*53 
per  cent. 

The  valae  of  merchandise  received  for  in- tran- 
sit or  transshipment  in  1886  was  $37,038,264. 
Goods  of  the  value  of  $10,861,020  were  re- 
ceived from  British  North  American  provinces, 
and  of  that  of  $26,177,244  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  value  of  transit  goods  shipped  to 
British  North  America  was  $20,241,079,  and 
of  those  sent  to  other  countries  $16,797,185. 

durylig-Tnide. — The  proportion  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States  carried  in 
Americaa  vessels  was  15*07  per  cent,  in  1885- 
*86,  while  79*88  per  cent,  was  carried  under 
foreign  flags,  and  5*55  per  cent,  in  land- ve- 
hicles. The  proportion  carried  in  American 
Bteam-vessels  was  6*95  per  cent. ;  in  foreign 


steam-vessels,  65*25  per  cent;  in  American 
sailing-vessels,  8*12  per  cent ;  in  foreign  sail- 
ing-vessels, 14*13  per  cent.  The  value  of  im- 
ports carried  in  American  steam-vessels  in 
1886  was  $54,011,911;  of  domestic  exports, 
$31,751,729;  of  foreign  exports,  $1,127,827; 
total  exports,  $32,879,556 ;  transshipment  and 
in-transit  trade,  $9,711,701 ;  total  foreign  com- 
merce, $96,603,168.  The  value  of  imports  car- 
ried in  American  sailing-vessels  was  $64,980," 
906  ;  of  domestic  exports,  $44,663,036 ;  of  for- 
eign exports,  $864,094 ;  total  exports,  $45,527;- 
130;  in-transit  and  transshipment  trade,  $2,244,- 
740;  total  foreign  commerce,  $112,702,776. 
The  total  value  of  imports  carried  in  American 
vessels  was  $1 18,942,817 ;  of  domestic  exports, 
$76,414,765  ;  of  foreign  exports,  $1,991,921 ;  to- 
tal exports,  $78,406,686 ;  in-transit  and  trans- 
shipment trade,  $11,956,441  ;  total  foreign 
commerce,  $209,805,944.  The  value  of  imports 
carried  in  foreign  steam- vessels  was  $428,403,- 
781;  of  domestic  exports,  $442,586,993;  of 
foreign  exports,  $7,882,626 ;  total  exports, 
$450,419,619  ;  in -transit  and  transshipment 
trade,  $27,576,087;  total  foreign  commerce, 
$906,399,487.  The  value  of  imports  carried  in 
foreign  sailing-vessels  was  $68,633,855 ;  of  do- 
mestic exports,  $180,587,410;  of  foreign  ex- 
ports, $966,448;  total  exports,  $181,553,858; 
in-transit  and  transshipment  trarde,  $1,122,808 ; 
total  foreign  commerce,  $196,210,516.  The 
total  value  of  imports  carried  in  foreign  vessels 
was  $491,987,636 ;  of  domestic  exports,  $573,- 
124,403;  of  foreign  exports,  8,849,074;  total 
exports,  $581,973,477;  in-transit  and  transship- 
ment trade,  $28,698,  890 ;  total  foreign  com- 
merce, $1,102,610,003. 

The  value  ot  imports  carried  in  cars  and 
other  land-vehicles  was  $24,555,683;  of  do- 
mestic exports,  $16,425,361 ;  of  foreign  exports, 
$2,719,306  ;  total  exports,  $19,144,667 ;  in- 
transit  and  transshipment  trade,  $33,421,197; 
total  foreign  commerce,  $77,121,547. 

The  tonnage  entered  at  ports  of  the  United 
States  in  its  foreign  trade  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1886,  as  compared  with  1885,  was 
as  follows: 
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The  tonnage  entered  at  ports  of  the  United 
States  in  the  foreign  trade  during  the  fiscal 
year  1886  was  as  follows : 
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CONGO  FREE  STATE,  a  neutral  state  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  constituted  under  international 
guarantees  by  the  general  act  of  the  Congo 
Conference,  signed  at  Berlin  on  Feb.  26,  1885. 
Conventions  recognizing  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  luternational  Association  of  the  Congo, 
merged  at  the  Berlin  Conference  into  the  Free 
State,  were  concluded  with  Germany,  on  Nov. 
8,  1884;  with  Great  Britain,  on  Dec.  16, 1884; 
with  the  Netherlands,  on  Dec.  27,  1884;  with 
France,  on  Feb.  6,  1885 ;  and  with  Portugal, 
on  Feb.  14,  1885.  The  powers,  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference,  undertook  to  respect  the 
neutrality  and  inviolability  of  the  Free  State, 
and  declared  its  territories  and  the  rest  of  the 
basin  of  the  Congo  to  be  free  to  the  trade  of 
all  nations.  They  reserved  the  right  to  decide, 
until  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
whether  they  would  agree  to  the  continuance  of 
freedom  of  entry.  The  navigation  of  the  Congo 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  an  Interna- 
tional Commission,  representing  all  the  powers 
signing  the  act.  The  sovereign  of  the  Free  State 
is  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  who  was  author- 
ized to  accept  that  quality  and  title  by  vote  of 
the  Belgian  Parliament  on  April  28  and  80, 
1885.  Belgium  and  its  Government  have  no 
power  or  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  Congo 
State.  The  central  government  has  its  seat  at 
Brussels,  and  consists  of  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians and  the  heads  of  the  three  departments 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Justice,  Finance,  and  the 
Interior.  The  state  maintains  an  armed  force 
of  about  2,000  men.  The  Administrator-Gen- 
eral of  the  local  government  at  Boma  is  C. 
Janssen.  The  Administrator-General  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Justice  in  Brussels  is  E.  van 
Eetvelde;  of  Finance,  H.  van  Neuss;  of  the 
Interior,  Gen.  M.  Strauch.  There  are  four  ad- 
ministrative divisions,  under  provincial  chiefs. 
These  are  the  Lower  Congo,  Livingstone  Falls 
and  the  Pool,  the  district  between  the  Pool 
and  the  equator,  and  the  Upper  Congo. 

The  area  of  the  Free-State  territory  is  esti- 
mated at  1,056,200  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  27,000,000  souls.  The  state  embraces 
a  strip  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Congo  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Manyanga,  where 
French  territory  begins.  Beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  Likona  the  bank  of  the  Congo  belongs 
to  t'le  new  state,  whose  boundary  extends 
thence  northward  to  4°  north  latitude,  east- 
ward to  80°  east  longitude,  then  southward  to 


Lake  Bangweolo,  in  12°  south  latitude,  west- 
ward from  there  to  24°  east  longitude,  north- 
ward again  to  6°  south,  and  then  westward  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  Congo  at  Nokki.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  palm-oil,  rub- 
ber, ivory,  -  gum-copal,  ground-nuts,  orchilU- 
weed,  and  cam-wood.  The  import  articles 
are  textile  fabrics,  fire-arms,  powder,  spirits, 
and  tobacco.  The  capital  of  the  Congo  State 
is  Leopoldville,  on  Stanley  Pool. 

Fbuuicesi — The  Government,  in  January, 
1886,  decided  to  issue  a  lottery  loan  of  100,- 
000,000  francs,  in  lots  of  20  francs,  not  beariag 
interest,  to  be  repaid  in  annnal  drawings  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The 
state  has  a  revenue  of  $250,000  a  year,  guaran- 
teed by  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1886,  the  following  export  duties  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Government  of  the  Free  State: 
Earth-nuts,  1*80  franc  per  100  kilos;  coffee, 
1  franc;  caoutchouc,  20  francs;  gum -copal,  8 
francs;  palm-oil,  2*50  francs;  ivory,  50  francs; 
palm-nuts,  1*20  franc ;  sesame,  1'70  franc. 

RatUkatiM  of  the  General  Act.~The  representa- 
tives of  the  powers  that  signed  the  general  act 
of  the  Congo  met  at  Berlin  on  April  19,  to 
draw  up  a  protocol  with  reference  to  the  de- 
livery of  ratifications.  All  the  signatories  rati- 
fied the  treaty  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States,  which  sent  delegates  to  the  Conference 
on  the  understanding  that  their  part  should  be 
merely  deliberative,  and  should  not  bind  the 
Government  to  any  action  on  another  conti- 
nent, as  the  United  States  Government  is  not 
disposed  to  share  in  the  disposal  of  jurisdic- 
tional questions  in  remote  foreign  territories, 
or  in  the  obligation  to  enforce  neutrality  in  the 
valley  of  the  Congo.  The  President  therefore, 
abstained  from  asking  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate  to  the  general  act,  though  Mr.  Kasson, 
who,  as  minister  to  Berlin,  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Conference,  held  that  the  United  States, 
in  becoming  a  party  to  the  instrument,  would 
assume  no  obligation,  except  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  the  Congo  region. 

RallTMid  Pnjecto.— The  founders  of  the  Congo 
State  were  aware  that  a  railroad  from  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  lower  Congo  to  Stanley 
Pool,  above  the  cataracts,  was  necessary  for 
the  development  and  success  of  their  political 
enterprise,  and  the  achievement  of  the  humani- 
tarian and  commercial  objects  for  which  it 
was  begun.  The  distance  is  285  miles.  Be- 
yond there  are  7,000  miles  of  navigable  wa- 
ters already  explored,  leading  to  rich  and  popu- 
lous districts,  yielding  many  valuable  articles 
of  commerce.  From-  Leopoldville,  which  is 
800  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Congo  is  navigable 
for  900  miles  up  to  Stanley  Falls. 

The  Congo  State  found  an  English  syndicate 
that  was  willing  to  build  the  railroad;  but, 
after  nine  months  had  been  spent  in  negotia- 
tions, the  authorities  in  Brussels  refused  to 
agree  to  terms  demanded,  and  the  syndicate 
was  dissolved  on  Sept.  24.  The  English  capi- 
talists demanded  that  they  should  have  the  sole 
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right  to  bnild  railroads  for  fifty  years,  that 
privileges  in  navigation  and  other  matters 
shoold  be  granted  to  them,  and  that  their  prop- 
erty and  employes  should  oe  under  British  law 
and  jurisdiction,  and  not  subject  to  the  enact- 
ments of  the  Free  State.  The  Congo  Govern- 
mont  replied  that  its  international  obligations 
would  not  allow  it  to  make  concessions  of  that 
nature.  It  was  decided,  after  the  breakdown 
of  the  arrangements  with  English  capitalists, 
to  organize  a  Belgian  syndicate,  which  should 
carry  out  the  necessary  detailed  surveys,  and 
form  a  permanent  company,  working  in  har- 
mony with  the  Free  State  Government.  A 
Belgian  company  was  accordingly  organized  in 
October  for  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
other  means  of  inland  communication,  the  in- 
stitution of  navigation  services,  the  construc- 
tion of  ports,  docks,  and  warehouses,  and  mer- 
cantile, indostrial,  and  agricultural  operations. 
The  capital  was  fixed  preliminarily  at  1,000,000 
francs.  Among  the  subscribers  were  the  prin- 
cipal banking,  industrial,  and  trading  estab- 
hahments  of  Belgium.  The  senator  Montefi- 
ore-Levy  was  elected  president.  The  company 
undertakes  to  make  a  complete  survey  for  the 
construction  of  the  railroad,  and  submit  to  the 
Congo  State  detailed  plans  within  eighteen 
months.  The  railroad  is  to  be  constrncted 
entirely  within  the  territory  of  the  state,  that 
is,  along  the  south  bank,  starting  from  some 
point  above  Nokki,  where  Portuguese  territo- 
ry ends.  In  return  for  the  survey  the  company 
receives  150,000  hectares  of  land,  and  has  the 
option  of  constructing  the  railroad  on  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Congo  Government. 
At  the  end  of  ninety-nine  years  the  railroad 
and  everything  appertaining  to  it  will  become 
the  absolute  property  of  the  Congo  Govern- 
ment If  the  company  constructs  the  line,  it 
win  receive  1,600  hectares  of  land  for  every 
kilometre  built,  and  will  have  the  right  to  se- 
lect the  lands,  but  with  only  a  limited  river 
frontage.  The  Government,  moreover,  agrees 
to  grant  a  subsidy  each  year  of  20  per  cent,  of 
the  export  duties,  or  such  portion  of  20  per 
cent,  as  will  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  net  receipts  of  the  company  and  5  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  capital  expended.  Of  the  prof- 
its of  the  enterprise,  including  the  20  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  produce  of  the  export  duties,  5 
per  cent,  will  go  to  the  legal  reserve,  and  6 
per  cent,  to  the  payment  of  interest,  while  of 
the  remainder  the  Government  will  receive  40 
per  cent  and  the  company  60  per  cent. 

Ecdssiastlcal  JvisdlctiM* — In  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  King  Leopold,  the  Pope,  in  rec- 
ognizing the  Congo  State  as  under  the  suze- 
rainty of  Belgium,  decreed  that  the  Primate  of 
Belgium,  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  should 
exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy 
of  the  new  state.  Missionary  priests  for  the 
Congo  are  educated  in  the  new  African  Semi- 
nary, connected  with  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain.  The  claim  of  the  Portuguese  prelates 
on  the  Congo  for  ecclesiastical  dominion  in  the 


Congo  region,  though  supported  by  the  Port- 
uguese Government,  was  denied  by  the  Pontiff. 

The  French  Beudiuy. — A  joint  conmiission 
was  to  trace  the  frontier  between  the  Congo 
State  and  the  French  Territory  of  the  Congo 
in  the  spring,  but  owing  to  a  difference  of  views 
the  commissioners  of  the  Free  State  did  not 
go  to  the  spot.  Both  governments  in  July 
agreed  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic. 

AhandouBcnt  of  Stanley  Falls.— The  station  at 
Stanley  Falls  was  evacuated  in  October  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  between  the  Arabs  and 
the  agent,  an  Englishman  named  Deane,  who 

Erotected  a  female  slave  that  had  escaped  from 
er  master. 

CONCREGATIOBrALISTS.  Statistics  of  Congicga- 
tloialMB  in  the  United  Stetes.— The  following  is  a 
aimimary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  the  United  States,  as  given  in  the 
"  Year-Book  "  of  the  Congregational  churclies 
for  1887 :  Whole  number  of  churches,  4,277,  of 
which  197  were  added  during  the  year;  num- 
ber of  ministers,  4,090 ;  number  of  members,' 
436,841 ;  added  on  profession  during  the  year, 
27,169;  number  of  infant  baptisms,  7,348;  num- 
ber of  members  in  Sunday-schools,  621,488; 
amount  of  benevolent  contributions,  so  far  as 
they  were  reported,  $1,677,096 ;  amount  of  con- 
tributions  for  home  expenditures,  $3,909,225. 

The  whole  number  of  Congregational  church- 
es in  all  lands  is  estimated  to  be  11,784,  with 
10,893  ministers  and  1,204,099  members. 

AnoicaD  Bm»  MMoury  Soclety.^The  sixti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  held  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  June  1.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Julius  H.  Seelye, 
of  Massachusetts,  presided.  The  receipts  of 
the  society  for  the  year  had  been  $624,646, 
which,  added  to  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  made  its  entire  avail- 
able resources  $626,966.  The  expenditures 
had  been  $498,790,  while  the  society's  out- 
standing pledges  still  amounted  to  $44,961. 
The  whole  number  of  ministers  in  service  was 
1,469,  and  they  had  supplied  fully,  or  by  preach- 
ing at  stated  intervals,  3,006  congregations  and 
missionary  districts.  Five  had  preached  to  con- 
gregations of  colored  people,  and  96  in  foreign 
languages.  Two  thousand  and  ninety-seven 
Sunday-schools,  comprising  120,000  pupils, 
were  under  the  special  care  of  the  missiona- 
ries, and  296  new  schools  had  been  organized. 
The  additions  to  the  churches  by  confession  of 
faith  numbered  6,642.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  churches  had  been  organized,  and  66 
churches  had  become  self-supporting. 

Aaerican  Congngatloul  Vikm.  — The  thirty- 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Congre- 
gational Union  was  held  in  New  York  city,' 
May  18.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  presided.  The  receipts  to  the 
tre&sury  for  the  year  had  been  $85,188,  and 
were  derived  from  1,622  churches,  a  larger 
number  than  had  ever  before  contributed  to 
the  work  of  the  society.    Aid  to  the  amount 
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of  $60,045  had  been  voted  to  97  churches  for 
bailding  houses  of  worship,  $16,000  of  the  sum 
being  in  the  form  of  loans  to  20  of  the  churches, 
and  loans  to  tlie  amount  of  $14,260  had  been 
voted  to  44  churches  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
parsonages.  Loans  to  the  amount  of  $71,188 
had  been  paid  to  183  churches  for  both  of 
these  purposes.  The  Union  had  now  74  par- 
sonages which  it  had  aided  in  constructing, 
completed,  paid  for,  and  occupied.  Twenty- 
four  more  parsonage  enterprises  had  been 
voted  aid,  and  three  more  regular  applications 
for  aid  were  on  hand. 

Americu  BiNtfd. — The  seventy-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  October  5.  The  Rev.  Mark  Hop- 
kins, D.  D.,  presided.  Great  interest  was  at- 
tached to  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  A.  Hume,  who,  after  having  la- 
bored for  eleven  years  as  a  missionary  in  In- 
dia, had  been  refused  by  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee permission  to  return  as  a  missionary 
because  of  his  adhesion  to  the  ^^  Andover  doc- 
trine" of  a  future  state  of  probation  for  the 
dead.  The  discussion  involved  a  principle  of 
general  application  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  views  deviating  from  the  usually  ac- 
cepted orthodox  doctrines  would  be  tolerated 
in  the  missionaries  of  the  board.  The  Pruden- 
tial Committee  presented  in  its  report  a  gen- 
eral review  of  its  action  in  the  case,  not  so 
much  in  regard  to  the  details  as  with  reference 
to  the  principles  which  govern  its  course.  It 
regarded  itself  obligated  to  obtain  satisfactory 
assurance  from  candidates  as  to  their  position 
on  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
as  to  doubts,  if  they  have  any,  **  respecting  any 
of  the  doctrines  commonly  held  by  the  churches 
sustaining  the  missions  under  the  care  of  the 
board."  If  a  candidate  express  doubts  re- 
specting any  of  those  doctrines,  such  expres- 
sion of  doubt  '^  leads  to  further  correspondence 
or  conference,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much 
or  how  little  is  practically  meant  by  the  doubt, 
and  also  to  give  opportunity,  if  possible,  to 
relieve  the  doubt  and  establish  the  inquirer  in 
the  truth."  When  for  any  reason  the  com- 
mittee is  not  satisfied  of  the  doctrinal  sound- 
ness of  the  candidate  or  of  bis  fitness  in  other 
respects  for  the  field  of  labor  for  which  his 
appointment  is  contemplated,  it  has  been  its 
custom  to  vote  that  **  it  is  inexpedient  to  make 
the  appointment  at  present"  or  ^*to  defer 
action."  This  general  method,  which  was  in 
harmony  with  a  declaration  made  by  the  board 
thirty-seven  years  previously,  that  "  the  board 
does  not  assume  to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of 
an  individual  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel ; 
1)ut  it  is  their  duty  to  decide,  and  that  intelli- 
gently, on  his  original  and  continued  fitness  to 
be  sustained  by  the  funds  committed  to  tlieir 
disposal  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  "  had 
been  **  faithfully  followed  during  the  past  year, 
this  service  being  regarded  by  the  executive 
ofilcers  and  the  Prudential  Committee  as  one 


of  their  most  serious,  sometimes  most  delicate 
and  difficult,  duties."  A  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  committee  was  sent  up  by  the 
United  Congregational  Church  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  of  which  Mr.  Hume  was  a  member. 
After  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  questions 
involved  in  the  case,  resolutions  were  adopted 
declaring  that  ^^  the  board  recognizes  and  ap- 
proves the  principle  upon  which  the  Prudential 
Committee  has  continued  to  act  in  regard  to 
appointments  for  missionary  service  in  strictly 
conforming  to  the  well-understood  and  perma- 
nent basis  of  doctrinal  faith  upon  which  the 
missions  of  the  board  have  been  steadily  con- 
ducted, and  to  which  in  the  exercise  of  its  sa- 
cred trust  the  committee  had  no  option  but  to 
conform. 

"  The  board  is  constrained  to  look  with  great 
apprehension  upon  certain  tendencies  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  probation  alter  death,  which  has 
been  recently  broached  and  diligently  propa- 
gated, that  seemed  divisive  and  perversive  and 
dangerous  to  the  churches  at  home  and  abroad. 

*^  In  view  of  those  tendencies  they  do  heartily 
approve  of  the  action  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee' in  carefully  guarding  the  board  from 
any  committal  to  the  approval  of  that  doctrine, 
and  advise  a  continuance  of  that  caution  in 
time  to  come. 

^*  The  board  recommends  to  the  Prudential 
Committee  to  consider,  in  difficult  cases  turn- 
ing upon  doctrinal  views  of  candidates  for  mis- 
sionary service,  the  expediency  of  calling  a 
council  of  the  churches,  to  be  constituted  in 
some  manner  which  may  be  determined  by  the 
good  judgment  of  the  committee,  to  pass  upon 
the  theological  soundness  of  the  candidate,  and 
the  committee  is  instructed  to  report  on  this 
matter  at  the  next  annual  meeting." 

The  receipts  of  the  board  from  all  sources 
had  been  $500,688,  of  which  $235,986  had 
come  from  churches,  individuals,  and  Sunday- 
schools,  $148,262  from  women^s  boards,  $107,- 
191  from  legacies,  and  $9,244  from  the  income 
of  the  permanent  fund  and  other  sources.  The 
expenditures  for  the  year  had  been  $668,286. 
The  missions  are  in  Mexico,  Spaixi,  Austria, 
Turkey  (European  and  Asiatic),  India,  Ceylon, 
China,  Japan,  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Mi- 
cronesia, and  Africa  (Zulu,  West  Central  Afri- 
can, and  East  Central  African  missions).  The 
following  is  the  general  sunmiary  of  the  entire 
work  for  1886-'86: 

HLwlonft. » 

Stations aa 

Out-statlonB  810 

Ordftined  missionaries  (10  being  phy- 

sidanfi) 160 

Physicians  not  ordained,  7  men  and  4 

women 11 

Other  male  assistants 7 

Women  (wives,  156;  unmarried,  be- 

Bhtes  phjsidans,  101} 86T 

Whole  number  of  htborers  aant 

fi*om  this  coantry —      434 

Native  pastors 151 

Katlve  preachers  and  catechlsts 418 

Native  school-teachers 1,141 

Other  native  helpers. 860—1,964 

Whole  number  of  laborers 8«89ti 
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FhgMpriBtedfMDMvljMcan  beletraed 1^145,T16 

Cborohes 810 

Charch-members 96,065 

Added  during  the  year 8,481 

Whole  aomber  from  the  first,  ae  nearly  aa  can  be 

learned »8,1S8 

Blgb-sehoola,  theological  aemlnarles,  and  station- 

daisea 66 

Pupils  in  the  above 8,8M 

BounllDg-school  for  girla. 41 

l*upils  In  boarding-Bohool  for  girls. 1,9&3 

Common  schools 856 

PnpUs  in  c<Knmon  schools 82,577 

Whole  nomber  under  instruction 89,877 

iMMlctt  MlflBlMarj  AflflocUttMb— The  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct. 
19  to  21.  The  Hon.  WilUam  B.  Washburne,  of 
Massachasetts,  presided.  The  general  receipts 
of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  $385,704 ; 
besides  which  $3,000  had  been  added  to  the 
endowment  fnnd,  and  receipts  were  returned 
by  Berea  College  of  $25,644;  by  Hampton 
Institute,  of  $91,905 ;  and  by  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity, of  $10,100;  making  the  tot^il  receipts 
$466,858.  The  expenditures  had  been  $341,- 
488;  of  which  $197,845  had  been  applied  for 
charches,  edncational  work,  land,  buildings, 
etc.,  in  the  South ;  $11,756  for  work  among  the 
Ohinese ;  $54,884  for  work  among  the  Indians ; 
and  $6,065  for  foreign  missionary  work. 

The  report  of  the  missionary  and  educational 
work  showed  that  the  number  of  churches 
under  the  care  of  the  Association  was  124; 
that  they  were  served  by  117  missionaries,  and 
retamed  7,571  church-members;  and  that 
1,098  persons  had  been  received  during  the 
year  on  profession  of  faith.  The  number  of 
papils  in  Sunday-schools  was  13,149.  Twelve 
new  churches  had  been  organized  during  the 
year,  and  2,500  had  been  added  to  the  number 
of  papils  in  Sunday-schools.  Fifty-three  schools 
had  t>den  sustained,  with  239  in.structors  and 
8,753  pupils,  classified  as  follows :  Students  of 
theology,  118;  of  law,  78;  collegiate  students, 
53 ;  collegiate  preparatory,  95 ;  normal  stu- 
dents, 799;  grammar  grade,  1,597;  interme- 
diate, 2,848 ;  primary,  8,766.  Thirty-three  of 
these  schools  were  common  schools,  and  were 
situated  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georda, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Texas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Arkansas.   Fourteen  of  them  were  normal. 

The  Association  had  among  the  Indians  5 
charches,  with  848  members;  15  schools,  with 
685  pupils ;  and  56  missionaries  and  teachers. 
Its  missions  among  the  Chinese  (in  California) 
incladed  18  schools,  with  1,279  pupils,  and  34 
missionaries;  and  returned  123  hopeful  con- 
versions. 

C«gi««atlMalC«aciL—Thefifth  triennial  meet- 
in^  of  the  Congregational  Council  was  held  in 
Chicago,  III.,  beginning  October  18.  The  Hon. 
L  A.  Cook,  of  Connecticut,  presided,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  B.  A.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  K.  McLean,  D.  D.,  of  California.  The 
secretary  made  a  statistical  report  which  showed 
that  the  churches  associated  in  the  Council 
pnmbered  by  the  last  summary  4,170.  The  gain 
in  three  years  had  been  234,  or  an  average  of 
78  yearly.    But  the  number  of  churches  organ- 


ized was  518,  or  a  yearly  average  of  171 ;  of 
these  518  churches,  76  were  in  tlie  East  (east 
of  the  east  line  of  Ohio),  198  in  the  interior 
(between  that  line  and  the  west  line  of  Missou- 
ri), and  239  in  the  West ;  and  of  the  last  number 
86  were  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  Of  the 
members  of  all  the  churches,  216,118  were  in 
the  East,  126,206  in  the  interior,  and  29,240  in 
the  West — giving  an  average  to  each  church  of 
39  members  in  the  West,  81  in  the  interior,  141 
in  the  East,  and  100  for  the  whole  country. 
The  gain  in  thenumberof  members  of  Sunday- 
schools  had  been  greater  in  the  last  year  than 
was  ever  before  recorded.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  members  of  the  Church  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population 
of  the  country,  but  the  number  of  infant  bap- 
tisms was  increasing.  Tlie  gifts  for  benevolent 
purposes  during  the  last  ten  years  had  averaged 
$1,385,859  a  year;  or,  if  the  "  Slater  gift "  of 
$1,000,000  be  excluded  from  this  account,  the 
annual  average  would  still  be  $1,285,869.  The- 
increase  in  the  gifts  made  in  1S85  over  those 
returned  for  1884  was  $176,000.  The  "  home 
expenditures  '^  of  the  churches  in  the  last  year 
had  exceeded  $4,000,000,  and  gave  an  average 
of  $1,442  to  each  reporting  church.  The  total 
value  of  2,515  churches  was  returned  at  $24,- 
607,476,  representing  an  average  of  $9,784  for 
each  .church.  Parsonages  were  reported  by 
1,092  churches,  with  an  average  value  of  $2,189. 
The  average  of  the  pastors'  salaries  reported 
by  2,230  churches  was  $982,  but  this  would 
have  been  reduced  had  returns  been  made  by 
all  the  churches.  Notice  had  been  received  of 
a  bequest  of  $10,000,  which  had  been  left  by 
Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Knowles,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  Council 
in  aid  of  the  aged  or  disabled  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  or  their  widows  and  orphan  children. 
The  gift  was  accepted,  with  expressions  of 
grateful  acknowledgment  A  gift  was  also 
offered  by  Mr.  Albert  Curtis  of  $15,000  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  home  for  disabled  minis- 
ters, their  wives  and  widows. 

The  following  declaration  was  adopted  on 
the  subject  of  ministerial  standing : 

Jie9oh€d,  That  standing  in  the  Congrocfational  min- 
istry U  acquired  by  the  fulfillment  of  these  three 
conditions— viz :  1.  Mcml)crship  in  a  Congregational 
church ;  2.  Ordination  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  and, 
8.  Reception  as  an  ordained  minister  into  the  fellow- 
ship  of  the  Con^gational  churches,  in  accordance 
with  the  usa^  of  the  State  or  Territorial  organization 
of  churches  m  which  the  applicant  may  reside,  and 
such  standing  is  to  be  continued  in  accordance  with 
these  usages;  it  being imderstood  that  &pro  re  nata 
council  is  an  ultimate  resort  in  all  questions. 

Jiesolved^  That  all  Congregationiu  minUters  in  good 
Rtandinfip  in  their  respective  states  who  have  been  in- 
stalled by  Council,  or  who  have  been  regularly  called 
to  the  pastorate  by  the  specific  vote  of  some  church, 
have  formally  accepted  such  position,  and  have  been' 
recognized  as  such  by  some  definite  act  of  the  Church, 
should  be  enrolled  as  pastors ;  and  we  advise  that  all 
our  denominational  statistics  and  direct  that,  sm  far  as 
possible,  our  **Ycar-Book"  shall  conform  to  this 
principle. 

Jietolved,  That  the  National  Council  commends  to 
the  churohes,  in  accordance  with  our  ancient  usage, 
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the  importanoe  of  prnpedy  called  eodetiostical  ooimoils 
ordinarily  selectod  from  the  viciniige,  and  especially 
the  great  importance  of  inatalling  ministerB  to  the 
pastorate  by  ooimcilB  where  it  is  practicable  and  oon- 
aucive  to  the  purity  of  the  ministry  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  churches. 

Resolved^  That  the  State  organizations  and  local 
oi^nizations  of  churcheo  are  recommended  to  consider 
such  modification  of  their  constitution  as  will  enable 
them  to  become  responsible  for  the  ministerial  stand- 
ing of  ministers  within  their  bounds,  in  hannony  with 
the  principle  that  the  churches  of  any  locality  decide 
upon  their  own  fellowship. 

The  committee  on  ministerial  supply  made  a 
report  showing  that  mach  of  every  minister's 
time  was  wasted  in  finding  a  pastorate,  not- 
withstanding there  was  always  a  demand  for 
pastors ;  suggesting  that  a  bureau  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  pastorates  for  unemployed  min- 
isters might  be  a  useful  institution ;  citing  the 
fact  that  many  ministers  out  of  employment 
as  pastors  were  engaged  as  superintendents, 
professors,  etc.,  as  evidence  that  not  so  large  a 
number  of  ministers  were  idle  as  might-  other- 
wise seem  to  be ;  and  hinting  that  the  reme- 
dy for  ministers  staying  unemployed  might  be 
gained  by  every  minister  wishing  employment 
being  "willing  to  go  anywhere  that  the  Lord  his 
Master  would  have  him  go.''  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  representatives  of  the 
Free-Will  Baptist  churches  on  the  subject  of 
union,  and  also  "  to  seek  and  promote  fellow- 
ship or  union  with  any  other  body  of  Chris- 
tiuns" ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring 
*^  that  we  r^oice  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
^all  Christians  are  members  of  the  one  Church 
of  Christ,  whatever  be  the  form  of  their  or- 
ganization, and  that  we  will  gladly  co-operate 
in  every  effort  to  make  this  fact  visible  lo  the 
world."  The  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  invited  to 
the  urgency  of  a  revision  of  the  laws  governing 
marriage  and  divorce,  particularly  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Territories;  and 
other  denominations  were  invited  to  co-operate 
with  the  Council  in  this  matter.  The  employ- 
ment of  evangelists  under  the  direction  of  State 
and  local  conferences  and  associations,  to  labor 
where  called  for,  either  by  the  churches  or  the 
needs  of  destitute  localities,  was  commended 
and  advised;  and  the  theological  seminaries 
were  invited  to  provide  a  more  adequate  train- 
ing of  young  men  for  this  work.  The  Council 
resolved  to  urge  upon  Congress  "  the  duty  of 
making  immolate  payment  of  all  well  au- 
thenticated claims  presented  by  the  Chinese, 
and  of  making  such  pecuniary  reparation  for 
loss  of  life  as  may  seem  just ;  also  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  take  measures  for  the 
punishment  of  those  who  have  committed  out- 
rages upon  the  Chinese,  and  to  take  such  other 
action  as  may  seem  advisable  to  render  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  Chinese  as  sure  as 
the  lives  and  property  of  other  persons  " ;  and 
the  Provisional  Council  was  instructed  to  make 
a  suitable  presentation  of  this  subject.  Efforts 
were  resolved  upon  to  obtain  $50,000  each  for 
the  Scandinavian  and  German  departments  of 


the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary ;  the  same 
sum  for  the  Slavic  department  at  Oberlin ;  and 
$100,000  as  a  ^*  National  Council  Exigency 
Loan  Fund,"  for  establishing  or  aiding  churches 
doing  mission  work  in  large  cities  and  other 
important  centers  of  population.  A  standing 
committee  was  appointed  to  observe  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  of  city  evangelization.  A 
standing  committee  on  "systematic  benefi- 
cence "was  appointed,  to  promote,  by  confer- 
ence and  other  means,  the  wise  distribution  of 
the  offerings  of  the  denomination  for  mission- 
ary purposes. 

The  "  ABd«Ttt  Chhs." — The  preliminary  bear- 
ing against  five  professors  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary — viz..  Profs.  Smyth,  Tucker, 
Churchill,  Harris,  and  Ilincks — ^was  begun  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  seminary  in 
Boston,  Oct.  25.  The  defendants  were  cbarged 
in  the  complaint  with  holding  beliefs  and  hav.- 
ing  taught  doctrines  and  theories,  and  done 
other  things,  wliich  "  are  not  in  harmony  with, 
but  antagonistic  to,  the  constitution  and  stat- 
utes of  the  seminary  and  the  true  intention  of 
its  founders,  as  expressed  in  those  statutes  " ; 
also,  that  they  were  not  men  of  sound  and  or- 
thodox principles  in  divinity,  according  to  the 
fundamental  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  as  summarily  expressed  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  and 
more  particularly  expressed  in  the  creed  of 
the  seminary.  More  definitely,  the  indictment 
charged  them  with  holding,  maintaining,  and 
inculcating — 

1.  That  the  Bible  is  not  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  but  is  fallible  and  untrustworthy,  even 
in  some  of  its  rcli^ous  teachings. 

2.  Thut  Christ,  m  tlie  days  of  his  humiliation,  was 
merely  a  finite  l)cing,  limited  in  all  hid  attributes,  ca- 
pacities, and  attainments. 

5.  That  no  man  has  power  or  capacity  to  repent 
without  knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ 

4.  That  mankind,  save  as  instructed  in  the  knowl> 
edge  of  the  historic  Christ,  are  not  sinners,  or,  if  they 
are,  not  of  such  sinfnlncss  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being 

lOJ't. 

6.  That  no  man  can  be  lost  without  having  had 
knowledge  of  Christ. 

6.  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  consists  essentially 
and  chiefly  in  his  becoming  identified  with  the  human 
moe  through  his  incarnation,  in  order  that  by  his 
union  with  men  he  might  endow  them  with  the  power 
to  repent,  and  thus  impart  to  them  an  augmented 
value  in  the  view  of  God,  and  so  propitiate  God  to 
men  and  men  to  God. 

7.  That  the  Trinity  is  modal  and  not  personal. 

8.  That  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mainl  v  lim- 
ited to  natural  methods  and  witmn  historic  Chria- 
tianity. 

9.  That,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  historic 
Christ,  men  do  not  deserve  the  punishment  of  the 
law,  and  that,  therefore,  their  salvation  is  not  '*  wholly 
of  grace." 

10.  That  faith  ought  to  be  scientific  and  natural, 
rather  than  scriptural. 

11.  That  there  is  and  will  be  probation  after  death 
for  all  men  who  have  not  in  this  world  hod  knowledge 
of  the  historic  Christ. 

12.  That  this  hvpothetical  belief  in  probation  after 
death  should  be  \>rought  to  the  front,  exalted,  and 
made  central  in  theologv  and  in  the  belie&  of  men. 

18.  That  Christian  missions  are  not  to  be  supported 
and  conducted  on  the  ground  that  men  who  know  not 
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CSuist  are  in  danger  of  perishing  forever  and  must 
perish  forever  unless  saved  in  this  life. 

14.  That  a  STstem  of  physical  and  metaphysical 
philosophy  is  true  which,  by  fair  inference,  neutral- 
ues  the  Christian  doctrine  as  taught  in  the  creed  ot 
the  seminary. 

15.  That  there  is  a  "  new  theology  better  than  the 
old/'  which  we  apprehend  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
creed,  but  fatally  opposed  to  the  same. 

15.  That  the  said  professors  hold  many  things  which 
can  not  be  reoonoiled  with  that  orthodox  and  con- 
sistent Calvinism  which  the  statutes  require  of  them, 
and  to  which  they  stand  publicly  conmiitted.  and  that  in 
repeated  instances  these  professors  have  broken  solemn 
promises  made  when  they  subscribed  to  the  creed. 

The  counsel  for  the  accnsed  pleaded  in  an- 
swer to  the  charges,  denying  tJie  jnrisdiction 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  which  they  held  was 
not  an  original  court,  bat  bad  only  appellate 
power;  afllrtning  that  proceedings  had  been 
begun  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Seminary,  and  were  still  pending ;  contending 
that  the  defendants,  if  tried,  mast  be  tried 
singly,  and  not  in  a  body,  and  insisting  that  the 
charges  were  too  indefinite.  The  Visitors  de- 
cided, after  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
that  they  had  original  jurisdiction  in  the  prem- 
ises; that  no  proceedings  were  pending  m  the 
Bou^  of  Trustees  for  the  same  alleged  offense ; 
and  that  the  complainants  were  rightly  before 
the  board.  But  they  directed  that  the  charges 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  proceed  against  the 
respondents  individually  and  separately  ;  and 
that  such  charges  as  were  indefinite  should  be 
made  plain.  A  set  of  complaints,  amended  so 
as  to  present  the  charges  in  a  more  specific 
form,  and  with  the  support  of  citations  from 
written  or  spoken  expressions  of  the  several 
defendants  and  applying  separately  to  each  of 
the  five  professors,  was  sent  in  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  according  to  its  order,  on  the  8th  of 
Novotnber.  A  motion  to  dismiss  the  cases  was 
filed  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  denied  by 
the  board ;  and,  after  this,  the  formal  answers 
of  the  defendants  were  filed.  They  compre- 
hended denial  of  the  charges  as  a  whole,  and 
pleas  to  the  definitenees,  relevancy,  or  snffi- 
cieocy  of  the  same  severally. 

The  hearing  in  the  cases  was  begun  at  Bos- 
ton, Dec.  28,  when  the  case  of  Prof.  Smyth 
was  taken  up  first,  and  the  opening  arguments 
were  made.  The  hearing  was  concluded  dur- 
ing the  week,  but  the  decision  of  the  court  had 
not  yet  been  declared  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

CaigngatlMiai  SUttstttt  of  Eagfaod  ai4  Wales.^ 
The  numerical  returns  of  the  Congregational 
churches  of  England  and  Wales,  as  given  in 
the  "Congregational  Year-Book"  for  1886, 
showed  that  there  were  4,884  churches,  branch 
charches,  and  missionary  stations,  providing 
sitting  accommodations  for  1,582,400  adults. 
Twemty-four  new  churches  had  been  formed 
daring  the  year.  The  number  of  students  un- 
der ministerial  triuning  in  the  institutions  of 
the  denomination  (not  including  800  native 
stadents  in  the  ten  institutions  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society)  was  450.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  returned  162  English  mis- 


sionaries, 1,082  native  ordained  missionaries 
and  pastors,  5,054  native  preachers,  91,407 
church-membera,  and  825,171  native  adherents. 

Congregatlaul  Union  of  England  and  Wales,— 
The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  held 
in  London,  beginning  May  10.  The  He  v.  Ed- 
ward White  presided  and  delivered  the  opening 
address.  The  committee,  in  its  annual  report, 
remarked  that,  while  political  issues  of  first- 
rate  importance  had  been  before  the  nation, 
they  having  no  direct  bearing  on  the  interests 
which  the  Union  was  set  to  protect,  it  had 
placed  nothing  on  record  with  respect  to  them, 
except  an  expression  of  opinion  that  Sir  R. 
Webster's  bill  did  not  deal  satisfactorily  with 
the  question  of  nonconformist  marriages.  In 
regard  to  a  contemplated  joint  meeting  of  the 
Baptist  and  Congregational  Unions,  the  expla- 
nation was  made  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
understood  to  be  meetings  in  which  one  body 
receives  the  other  as  its  guest,  but  as  "  strictly 
joint  or  mass  meetings  of  the  two  bodies;  that 
the  occasion  is  not  one  for  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  practice  in  which  the  two 
bodies  differ ;  and  that  there  is  not  behind  the 
meeting  any  unrevealed  scheme  for  the  re- 
moval of  denominational  landmarks."  The 
number  of  persons  who  had  offered  themselves 
for  the  examinations  in  religious  knowledge, 
instituted  by  the  Union,  had  diminished ;  and, 
in  view  of  the  comparative  failure  which  ap- 
peared to  have  so  far  attended  the  efforts,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  consider  whether  some 
method  might  not  be  devised  to  make  these ' 
examinations  more  attractive  and  usef  al.  The 
financial  statement  showed  balances  in  favor 
of  the  Union  amounting  to  £9,384.  The  As- 
sembly declared,  by  resolution,  that,  regarding 
the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  on  na- 
tional education,  as  raising  anew  the  question 
of  the  basis  on  which  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation should  be  placed,  it  renewed  its  protest 
"  against  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious equality  involved  in  the  present  sys- 
tem," and  affirmed  that  no  system  would  be 
satisfactory  under  which  national  funds  wers 
appropriated  to  schools  or  training  colleges 
"  which,  being  of  a  sectarian  character,  are  un- 
der the  sole  control  of  denominational  mana- 
gers." A  special  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  of  social  parity. 

Chuth  Aid  Sodety.  — The  Congregational 
Church  Aid  Society  reported  that  during  the 
year  it  had  assisted  697  churches  and  branch 
cliurches,  and  884  evangelistic  or  mission  sta- 
tions, in  all  1,081  congregations,  having  an  at- 
tendance of  108,^42  persons,  of  whom  87,270 
were  church-members.  The  grants  amounted 
to  £22,887,  and  the  churches  had  raised  from 
their  own  resources  £88,722. 

London  MMonarj  Society. — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  London  Missionary  Society  was  held 
May  13.  Mr.  Edward  Crossley,  M.  P.,  presided. 
The  income  of  the  society  for  the  year  had 
been  £124,078.    A  debt  of  £1 1,400,  with  which 
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the  year  had  heen  began,  had  been  cleared  off. 
The  society  was  not  yet,  however,  paying  its 
way,  and,  to  balance  expenses,  the  reserve 
fnnd  would  have  to  be  drawn  upon. 

Joint  Mecttng  of  the  Baptist  and  Coagngatloul 
Pnions. — A  joint  assembly  of  the  Congregational 
and  Baptist  Unions  was  held  May  14.  The 
Rev.  0.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  remarked 
that  as  the  two  denominations  had  worked  so 
long  along  the  same  lines  in  fighting  the  fight 
for  religious  equality,  it  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  this  should  have  been  their  first 
joint  meeting.  Their  aim  that  day  was  not 
to  assert  themselves  as  denominations  against 
other  churches,  or  even  to  lay  stress  upon 
ecclesiastical  peculiarities  at  all,  but  to  stimu- 
late one  another  to  seek  inward  spiritual  force. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Conder,  Oongregationalist,  fol- 
lowed with  a  paper  on  **  The  Idea  of  a  Christian 
Church  held  in  Common  by  the  Two  Bodies '' ; 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lance,  Baptist,  read  a  paper 
on  the  promotion  and  preservation  of  truth  by 
those  true  to  the  idea ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Angus 
a  paper  on  ^^  Fidelity  to  the  Idea  in  its  Bearing 
on  the  Upraising  of  a  Consecrated  Christian 
Ministry.'^  A  resolution  was  passed  express- 
ing the  concurrence  of  the  meeting  in  the  sen- 
timents embodied  in  these  four  papers.  The 
public  evening  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  White,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union,  who  spoke  of  "The  great 
Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  as  presented  by  the  mis- 
sionaries and  others  who  were  working  for  the 
spread  of  Christian  truth  in  the  mission-fields 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Clifford  spoke  on  "  The  New  Democracy  and 
the  Old  Testament";  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers 
on  Congregationalism  as  a  *'  Church  System  " ; 
the  Rev.  Edward  Glover  on  *'The  Foreign 
Mission  Work  of  the  Churches  " ;  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Parker  on  "  The  Larger  Congregationalism 
and  the  Larger  England." 

intnonal  Heetiiig  of  the  VbIoo. — The  autumnal 
meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  at  Norwich, 
October  12.  The  chairman,  the  Rev.  Edward 
White,  delivered  the  opening  address  on  **  Hand- 
ling the  Scriptures."  The  subject  and  rela- 
tions of  non-conformity  were  discussed  in  papers 
on  "  Non-(jonformity  in  the  Reign  of  the  Queen  " 
(an  historical  review),  by  Mr.  Albert  Spicer; 
"  The  Influence  and  Progress  of  Non-conformity 
as  a  Spiritual  Force,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown ; 
"The  Influence  and  Progress  of  Non-conformity 
as  a  Political  Force,"  by  Mr.  Carvell  Williams ; 
and  "The  Work  which  lies  before  Non-con- 
formity," by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce ;  other  papers 
were  read  on  the  "  Need  of  Well-devised  Ar- 
rangements for  Correspondence  concerning 
Pastoral  Settlements,"  by  the  Rev.  William 
Clarkson ;  "  The  Influence  of  the  Churches  on 
National  Stability  and  Progress,"  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hannay ;  "  Revival  Missions,"  by  Prof. 
Cave,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  B.  Tinling,  and  the  Rev. 
R.  Balgarnie;  "  Religion  out  of  the  Church,"  by 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Hollowell;  and  "What  Christ 


has  done  for  the  People,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Balgarnie.  A  minute  was  adopted  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  saying  that  he 
had  been  a  beloved  and  honored  fellow- worker 
with  the  IFnion  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
recognizing  "the  wisdom  he  had  brought  to 
council,  the  purity  and  force  of  his  personal 
influence,  his  aflSuent  liberality,  and  his  work 
as  a  reformer  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  of 
purity,  of  temperance,  and  of  thrift,  and  in 
the  abolition  of  unjust  laws."  The  committee 
of  the  Union  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  suit- 
able address  to  the  Queen  on  the  occasion  of 
her  jubilee  year,  expressing  the  loyalty  of  the 
Congregational  people. 

CONGEfSS  OF  CHURCHES.    The  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Congress  of  Churches 
was  held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  beginning  May  25. 
The  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Foraker,  Governor  of  Ohio, 
presided  and  made  nn  opening  address.    The 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Andrews,  chairman  cf  the 
Council,  made  a  report  on  "  The  First  Year  of 
the  Congress,"  the  first  meeting  having  been 
held  in  Hartford  in  1885,  and  in  it  reiterated 
a  definition  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
body.    The  purpose  was  not  to  establish  a  so- 
ciety or  organize  a  plan  of  union  or  put  forth  a 
creed,  but  simply  "by  holding  public  meetings 
from  time  to  time  to  make  provision  for  a  full 
and  frank  discussion  of  the  great  subjects  in 
which  the  Christians  of  America  are  interested, 
including  those  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
questions  upon  which  Christians  differ,"  and 
it  had  been  distinctly  asserted  in  all  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  Council  that  no  inten- 
tion was  had  of  "excluding  any  church,  or  of 
exi>re^'sing  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive value  and  excellence  of  any."    The  sub- 
ject of  "  A  True  Church ;  its  Essentials  and 
its  Characteristics,"  was  discussed  in  papers  by 
Mr.  D.  G.  Porter  and  the  Rev.  Leonard  W. 
Bacon,  D.  D.     Upon  the  subject  of  "  Religion 
in  the  Public  Schools,"  papers  were  read  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  S.  Stephens;  Bishop  Gilmour, 
of  Cleveland,  who  represented  the  poaition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  the  Hev.  J. 
Coleman  Adams.   Other  topics  considered  were 
"The  Present  Necessity  of  a  Re- statement  dt 
Christian  Beliefs,"  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Curry, 
D.  D.,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Parker,  D.  D.,  the  Rev. 
Reuben  Jeffrey,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Otis  A.  Glaze- 
brook,  and  the  Rev.  R.  B.Tyler;  "The  Work- 
ingman^s  Distrust  of  the  Cimrch;  its  Causes 
and  Remedies,"  by  the  Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,  D. 
D.,  Mr.  John  Jarrett,  ex-President  of  the  Am aK 
gnmated  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  Mr.  Henry 
George,  the  Rev.  William  Wilberforce  Newton, 
and  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Lorenz ;  "  Re-adjnstments»  of 
the  Church  to  meet  Modem  Needs,"  1.  In  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  and  reaching  the  poor 
in  cities,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Tyler  and  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Rainsford,  D.  D. ;  2.  In  country  towns 
and  on  the  frontier,  by  the  Rev.  S.  W.  I>tke 
and  the  Rev.  William  Barrows,  D.  D. ;   3.  In 
foreign  missionary  fields,  by  the  Rev.   E.  S. 
Lowrey  and  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  W.  W.  Kirby. 
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COHCaUQBB   OF    TBE    UIHTUD    STATES.    On 

Monday,  Deo.  7, 1885,  the  day  prescribed  by 
the  Gonstitotion  for  tlie  annual  meeting,  the 
first  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  be- 
gan. 

The  Senate,  daring  the  session,  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  members,  the  term  of 
each  one  expiring  at  the  date  given  before  bis 
name: 

Maut€U!k,u9ett». 


T&nnsttee,  Tirffinia, 

1880.  Isluun  O.  HmtIs,  D.       189&.  H.  H.  Blddlebeiger,  B. 
188T.  W.  C.  Wbltthonia,  D.*  1867.  William  Mahona,  B. 

Texa*.  Wut  Virginia, 

1899.  Rfehard  Ck>ke,  D.  1889.  John  £.  Kenna,  D. 

18S7.  8sma«I  Bell  Maxey,  D.    1887.  JohnAon  N.  Camden,  D. 


Alabama, 
im.  JaoMS  L.  Pngh,  D. 
18S9.  John  T.  Morgan,  D. 

Artan9a9, 
1691.  Jam«8  K.  Jonea,  D. 
1889.  James  H.Ben7,D.> 

aa^romia, 

1S91.  Lelaad  Stanlbrd,  B. 
1837.  Oeorg«  Heant,  D.* 

Colorado. 
1891.  Heiifj  M.  Teller,  B. 
18S9.  Tliomaa  M.  Boweo,  B. 

OonnecHcui, 
1891.  Orrille  H.  Flatt,  B. 
1867.  JoMph  B.  Hawley,  B. 

Jhlaware. 
1889.  En  SaalBbnry;  D. 
19S7.  George  Gray,  D.* 

Florida, 
1991.  WnUneon  Call  B. 
18i7.CbarkaW.  Jones,  D. 

Ooorffia. 
1891.  Joeepb  E.  Brown,  D. 
1899.  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  D. 

IlUnoia. 
1891.  Jolin  A.  Logan,  B.« 
1889.  Shelb7  BL  Cnllom,  B. 

Indiana, 

1891.  DkdM  W.  yoorheea,D.  1801.  William  M.  Evarts,  B. 
18^.  Bei^^ln  Harrison,  IL   1887.  Warner  Miller,  B. 

Jowa. 
189L  WUnam  B.  AlHaon.  B. 
188IL  Jamea  F.  Wilson,  B. 

Ean&ao. 
189L  John  Jamea  Ingalls,  B.  1S91.  Henry  B.  Payne.  D. 
PhimhiE.     '^    '  " 


1880.  George  P.  Hour,  B. 
1887.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  B. 

Miehigan. 
18S0.  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  B. 
1887.  Omar  D.  Conger,  B. 

Jfinnetota, 
1889.  Dwigbt  M.  Sabiu,  B. 
1887.  8.  J.  B.  McMillan,  B. 

JfiMimippi. 
18^9.  E.  C.  Walthall,  D.» 
188f .  James  Z.  George,  D. 

IfimmH, 
1891.  George  G.  Vest,  T>. 
1887.  FrancU  M.  Coekrell,  D. 

JVe&riMiba. 
1889.  C.  F.  ManderwHi,  B. 
1887.  a  H.  Van  Wyek,  B. 

JToradik, 
1691  John  P.  Jones,  R. 
1887.  James  G.  Fair«  D. 

JUmo  BamptMr^ 
1891.  Henry  W.  Blair,  B.« 
1880.  Ansdn  F.  Pike,  B.^ 

New  Jvney. 
1889.  John  B.  MoPherson,  D. 
1887.  William  J.  BeweU,  B. 

New  York, 


Norih  Carolina. 
1891.  Zebnlon  B.  Vanoe,  D. 
1889.  Matt  W.  Bansom,  D. 

Ohio. 


Id89.  Ftaston  B.  Phimh,  J 

Kentmtikff, 
199L  J.  C.  8.  Blaeklnim,  D. 
1869.  James  a  Beck,  D. 

Lomieiana, 
1891.  Jsmea  B.  Enatis,  D. 
1839.  Bandall  L.  Gihson,  D. 

Mains. 
1889.  wnHam  P.  Frye,  B. 
1981.  EogeDe  Hale.  B. 

Mar^and, 


1887.  John  Sherman.  K. 

Oregon, 
1801.  John  H.  Mltdiell,  R.» 
1889.  Joseph  N.  l>olph,  B. 

Penntylwtnia. 
1801.  J.  D.  Cameron,  B. 
1887.  John  L  Mitchell,  B. 

Rhode  lOand, 
1880.  Jonathan  Obaee,  B. 
1887.  Nelson  W.  Aldrieh,  B. 

Soufh  Carolina. 


189t  Ephnim  K.  Wilsoo,  D.  1891.  Wade  Hampton.  D. 
1887.  Arthnr  P.  Gorman,  D.    1880.  Matthew  C.  Butler,  B. 

1  QusBfled  Martsh  iS,  1880,  In  phkce  of  Aofrostiu  H.  Gar- 
iMd,  resigned  March  8,  to  become  Attorney-General. 
*^smied  April  0, 1886,  to  succeed  John  F.  Miliar,  died 

•  Qnallfled  March  0, 188fi,  to  take  the  place  of  Thomas  F. 
Bayud,  resigned  March  9^  188&,  to  become  Secretary  of 
Siste. 

« Died  Deo.  la,  1886. 

•  QaaNfled  March  IS,  188S,  In  piscc  of  Lndns  Q.  C.  Lamar, 
nmed  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  March  &  188S. 
Qaallfled  Jsa. «,  1880,  under  election. 

•  telUlsd  Mai«h  10, 188(11,  wider  Bxecatire  appointment, 
sadDM!.  7, 188^  on  credentials  of  election. 

\  Died  Oct  8, 188a,  anccceded  by  P.  C.  Cheney. 
•0iiallfledDec.l7,1888L 

TOL.  ZXTL— U     A 


Vermord, 
1881.  Jostin  8.  Morrin,  B. 
1887.  G.  V,  Edmonds,  B. 


WieoonHn. 
1801.  John  C.  Spooner,  B. 
1S87.  Philetus  tewyer,  B. 


Of  the  76  members,  41  were  Republicans  and 
85  Democrats.  Dec.  7,  1885,  Joho  Sherman, 
of  Ohio,  was  chosen  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  84  to  29  cast  for  Isham 
G.  Harris,  of  Tennessee. 

The  Hoose  of  Represent atives,  daring  the 
session,  was  composed  of  825  members,  of 
whom  184  were  Democrats,  189  Republicans, 
and  2  Greenback-Labor  men.  The  following 
is  the  roll : 


James  T.  Jones,  D. 
HMary  A.  Herbert,  D. 
WilUam  C.  Gates,  D. 
Alexander  C.  Davidson,  D. 


Alabama. 

Thomas  W.  Sadler,  D. 
John  M  Martin,  D. 
William  H.  Forney,  U. 
Joseph  Wheeler,  b. 


Arkanea*. 


Poindexter  Dann,  D. 
C.  B.  Breckenridffe.  D. 
Thomas  C.MeBae.D.  I* 


John  H.  Kogers,  D. 
BamttelW.Peel,D. 


Baroby  Henley.  D. 
J.  A.  Loiittlt,  R. 
Joeepb  McKenna,  B. 


California. 

W.  W.  Morrow,  B. 
Charles  N.  Felton,  B. 
U.  U.  Markham,  B. 


Coiorado. 
George  G.  Symes,  B. 

Conneeiieui. 
John  B.  Bock.  B.  John  T.  Walt  B. 

Charles  L.  MlfacheU,  D.  Edward  W.  Seymour,  Dl 

I>elav>are. 
Charles  B.  Lore,  D. 

Florida. 
Bobert  H.  M.  Dayidson,  D.       Charles  Dougherty,  D. 

Georgia, 
Thomas^M^  Norwood,  D.         James  H.  Bloont,  D. 


Henry  G.  Turner.  D. 
Charles  P.  Crisp,  D. 
Henry  B.  Hairls,  D. 
N.  J.  Hammond,  D. 


Judson  C.  Clements,  D. 
Seaborn  Beese,  D. 
Allen  D.  Candler,  D. 
George  T.  Barnes,  D. 


IlHnoie. 


Bansom  W.  Dunham,  B. 
Prank  Lawler,  D. 
James  H.  Ward,  D. 
Geoive  £.  Adams,  B. 
A.  J.  Hopkins,  B.» 
Bobert  B.  Hitt,  K. 
Thomas  J.  Henderson,  B. 
Balph  Plumb,  B. 
Lewis  E.  Payson,  B. 
Klchobs  E.  Worthlngton,  D. 


Wiltism  H.  Neece,  D. 
James  M.  Biggs,  D. 
WilHam  M.  Springer,  D. 
Jonathan  H.  Kowcll,  B. 
Joseph  G.  Csnnon,  B. 
Silas  Z.  Undes.  D. 
John  B.  Eden,  D. 
Wiiliam  B.  Morrison,  D. 
Bichard  W.  Townshend,  D. 
John  B.  Thonutf,  B. 


Indian€L 


John  J.  Kleiner,  D. 
Thomaa  B.  CoUk  D. 
Jonas  G.  Howard.  D. 
William  8.  Holman,  D. 
Courtland  C.  Matson,  D. 
Thomas  M.  Browne,  B. 
William  D.  Bynnm,  D. 


James  T.  Johnston,  B. 
Thomas  B.  Ward,  D. 
William  D.  Owen,  R. 
Oeoi^  W.  Steele,  B. 
Bobert  Lowry,  D. 
Geoi^  Ford,  1>. 


•  Qnalifli^d  April  2S,  188S,  to  snoceed  Howell  B.  Jackson, 
appointed  Circuit  Judge.  April  14, 18S6. 

'*  Succeeded  James  &.  Jones,  resigned  March  4, 1S8B. 

"QnalifledDec7,l$85,inplaoeof  Beuben  Elwood,  died 
Ju^y  1,1886. 
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Imoa, 


A€W  x0nE^ 


B-J.HallD. 
J.  H.  Morplij.D. 
DttTtd  B.  Hendenon,  R. 
WiUUm  R.  Fuller,  B. 
Benj.  T.  Fraderick,  D. 
J.  B,  WetTor,  D.  G. 

E.  IS,  MorrUI,  B. 
£.  H.  Fnnttoo.  B. 
Bishop  W.  PeiUiu,  B. 
ThooiM  Byan,  B. 

Wiffiam  J.  Btone,  B. 
Polk  LaflboD,  D. 
Jo)mK.HigseU,D. 
ThoDOM  A.  BobertMU, 
Albert  8.  WUlif ,  D. 
John  G.  Ourttsle,  D. 


Edwlii  H.  OoDger,  B. 
William  P.  Hepbon,  B. 
Joaepfa  Lyman,  B. 
Adontram  J.  Holmes,  B. 
IMUW  B.  BtmUe,  B. 


KanMM, 


JiOun  A.  Anderson.  B. 
Lewis  Hanback,  B. 
Bamoel  B.  Peters,  B. 

Kentueky, 

WUUam  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  D. 
James  B.  M cCreary,  D. 
W.  H.  Wadswortli;  B. 
D.        W.  P.  Taulbee,  D. 

Frank  L.  WoUbrd,  D. 

LouMana* 


Loiris8tlCsrtin,D. 
Nathaniel  D.  Wallaoe,  D.> 
Edward  J.  Gray,  D. 


Thomas  B.  Boed,  B.  ■ 
Nelson  Dlngiey,  Jr^  B. 


Charles  H.  Oibson,  D. 
Frank  T.  Shaw,  D. 
WlUam  H.  Cole,  D.* 


BobertT.I>aTls,B. 
John  D.  Long,  B. 
Ambrose  A.  Banner,  B. 
Putriok  A.  CoUlns,  D. 
Edward  D.  Hayden,  B. 
Henry  B.  Loverlng,  D. 


Newton  C.  Blanehard,  D. 
J.  Floyd  King;  D. 
Alfted  B.  Irton,  D. 

Mains. 

Beth  L.  MilHken,  B. 
Charles  A.  BonteUe,  & 

Maryland, 

John  Y.  L.  Findlay,  D. 
Barnes  Compton,  D. 
Lools  £.  HcComss,  B. 

MaMoekuMttt, 

Eben  F.  Btone,  B. 
Charles  H.  Allen,  B. 
Fraderick  D.  Ely,  B. 
WiUlam  W.  Bice,  B. 
William  Whiting,  B. 
Frauds  S.  Bockwell,  B. 


MUhiffon. 


WiUam  C.  MaybniT.  D. 
Nathaniel  B.  Elldredge,  D. 
James  0*Donnell,  B. 
JoUqs  C.  Borrows,  B. 
Charles  C.  (^omstoek,  D. 
Edwin  B.  Winana,  D. 

Minnetota, 


Ezra  C.  Carleton,  D. 


Timothy  E.  Tarsnoy,  D. 
Byron  tL  Catcheonl  B. 
Bpencer  O.  Fisher.  D. 
Beth  G.  MofflUt,  B. 


Milo  White,  B. 
J.  B.  Wakefield,  B. 
H.  B.  Btrsit,  B. 

John  M.  AHen  JD. 
J.  B.  Morgan,  D. 
T.  a  CatohinfS,  D. 
F.  G.  Bariy,  D. 

William  H.  Hatch,  D. 
John  B.  Hale,  D. 
Alexander  M.  Dockery, 
James  N.  Bnmes.  D. 
WUUam  Warner:  B. 
John  T.  Heard,  D. 
John  £.  Hutton,  D. 


John  R.  OfMllsii,  B. 
Knute  Nelson,  B. 

MittiMippi, 

O.  B.  Singleton,  D. 
B.  B.  Tan  Eaton,  D. 
E.  Barksdale,  D. 

MU90uri, 

John  J.  0*Nein,  D. 
John  M.  Glover,  D. 
Martin  L.Clardy,D« 
Bichard  P.  Bknd,  D. 
William  J.  Stone,  D. 
WlIHam  H.  Wade.  B. 
William  Dawson,  D. 


jrOratka. 
Archibald  J.  Weayer,  B.         George  W.  E.  Doney,  B. 
James  Udrd,  B. 

Kstada, 
William  Woodbon,  B. 
Jfitw  SamptMre. 
Martin  A.  Haynes,  B.  Jscob  H.  GalUnger,  B. 


Oeoqre  Hires,  B. 
James  Bnchanan,  B. 
Bobert  S.  Green.  D. 
James  N.  Pldoock,  D. 


XmoJen&y, 

William  W.  Phelps.  R. 
Herman  Lehlbaoh,  B. 
William  McAdoo^  D. 


1  Qoalifled  Jnne  8,  1886,  in  place  of 
•Died  July  8»  1888. 


Michael  Hahn,  died 


Perry  Belmont,  D. 
Fehx  Campbell,  D. 
Dsrwio  B.  Jsmes,  B. 
Peter  P.  Mahoney,  D. 
Archibald  M.  Biiss,  D. 
Nicholas  Mailer,  i>.' 
John  J.  Adams,  D. 
Timothy  J.  Campbell,  D.* 
Joseph  Potttasr,!).* 
Abram  8.  Hewitt,  D. 
Tmman  A.  Merriman,  D. 
Abraham  Dowdney,  D.* 
EffbertL.yiele.D. 
William  G.  Btahhiecker,  D. 
Lewis  Besch,  D.« 
John  H.  Ketchsm,  B. 
James  G.  Ltndsky,  B. 


Henry  G.  BarMgh,  B. 
John  Bwinbnme,  B. 
George  West,  B. 
Frederick  A.  Johnson,  B. 
Abraham  X.  Pailcer,  B. 
J.  Thomas  Bpriggs,  D. 
John  8.  Pindar,  D. 
Frsnk  Hisoock.  B. 
Btepheo  C.  MUkrd,  B. 
Bereno  E.  Payne^ 
John  Amot,  Jr.,  D.' 
Ira  DaveDpor^  B. 
Charles  8.  Baker,  B. 
John  G.  Sawyer,  B. 
John  M.  Farqahar,  B. 
John  B.  Weber,  B. 
Walter  L.  {Sessions,  B. 


y&rA  Ourolina. 

Thomas  G.  Bklnner  D.  Bisden  T.  Bennett,  D. 
James  E.  O'Hara,  B.  -.-.—     .  ~ 
Wharton  J.  Green,  D. 
William  B.  Cox,  D. 
iW.  Beid,D. 


Bei^amln  Bntterworth,  B. 
Charles  E.  Brown,  B. 
Jsmes  E.  Csmpbell,  D. 
Chsrles  M.  Anderson,  D. 
Benismtai  Le  Fevre,  D. 
WUBam  D.  UUl,  D. 
George  E.  Beney,  D. 
John  Little,  B. 
WUUam  C.  Cooper,  B. 
Jacob  Bomeis,  K.* 
W.  W.  ElJsberry,  D. 


John  S.  Henderson,  D. 
William  H.  H.  CowleaJX 
Thomas  D.  Johnston,  D. 

OkUK 

Albert  C.  Thompson,  B. 
Joseph  H.  Onthwaite,  D. 
Charles  H.  Groivenor,  B. 
Beriah  Wilkins,  D. 
George  W.  Geddes,  D. 
A.  J.  Warner,  D. 
Isaac  H.  Taylor,  B. 
Enm  B.  Taykv,  B. 
William  McKiniey,  Jr.,  B. 
Martin  A.  Foran,  b. 


OrsgoH, 
Bbiiger  Hennan,  B. 

Pennayiwtnia. 
E.  8.  Osborne  (at  largt\  B.    Franklin  Bonnd,  B. 
Henry  H.  Bingham,  B.  Frank  C.  Bnnnell,  B. 

~  ""         -  William  W.  Blown,  B. 

Jacob  M.  Campbell,  B. 

Louis  E.  Atkinson,  B. 

John  A.  Bwope,  D.* 

Andrew  G.  Curtin.  D. 

Charles  E.  Boyle,  D. 


Chaifos  0*Nein,  B. 
Bamoel  J.  Bandall,  D. 
WtlUam  D.  Kell<7,  B. 
Alfred  C.  Banner,  B. 
James  B.  Everhart  B. 
I.  Newton  Eyana,  B. 
Dsniel  Ermentrout,  D. 
John  A.  Hlestand,  B. 
William  H.  Bowden,  D. 
John  B,  Btorm,  D. 
Joseph  A.  Bcranton,  B. 
Charles  N.  Bmmm,  B.  G. 


Boyle,] 
W«fey,l 
[.Bayne, 


JamesB.  Nei    ,,_ 
Thomas  M.  Bayne,  B. 
Oscar  L.  Jackson,  B. 
Alexander  C.WMte.B. 
Geoige  W.  Fleecer  B. 
Willbm  L  Bcott,  D. 


RKodeJOand, 
Henry  J.  Spooner,  B.  WUUam  A.  PIree,  B. 


South  CaroUna, 


Bamnel  Dibble,  D. 
George  D.  Tillman,  D. 
D.  Wystt  Aiken,  D. 
WUUam  H.  Perry,  D. 

A.n.PettIbone,B. 
L.  C.  Honk,  B. 
John  B.  Neat,  D. 
Benton  McMlIlin,  D. 
James  D.  Bicfaardson,  D. 


Charles  Btewart  Dl 
J.  H.  Beagan,  D. 
J.  H.  Jones,  D. 
D.  B.  Culberson,  D. 
J.  W.  Throckmorton, 
OUn  WeOboni,  D. 


John  J.  Hemphin,  Di. 
George  W.  Darnn,  Dk 
Bobert  BmaUs,  B. 

Tenne9tt. 

A.  J.  CbldweO,  D. 
J.  G.  Ballentin^  D. 
John  M.  Taylor,  D. 
P.  T.  Glass,  D. 
Zaeh.  Taylor,  B. 

TtODOt, 

W.  H.  Grain,  D. 
.  F.  Miller  J). 


J.  F.  Miller,  D 
B.Q.MIIb,D. 
J.  D.  Bayers,  D. 
B.  W.T. 


D. 


•  QnaUfled  Dec  7, 1888,  inplaoe  of  Bsmuel  8.  Cox, 
May  20, 1886. 

4  Beslgned  April  10, 1888 ;  succeeded  by  8.  &  CoK. 

•  Died  Dec  10, 1886^ 

•  Died  Ang.  11, 18S8. 
f  Died  Noy.  90, 1888. 
<  BlRht  to  seat  conflnned  April  14, 1888, 

Frank  H.  Hord. 

•  Boooessor  to  WUUam  A.  Duncan,  died  Noy.  li,  1884. 
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JokiiW.8t0Wut,B. 


Tli«nift8  Oozton,  IX 
Hanr  Ubb«f ,  B. 
OMrreD.W«M,D. 
JamM  D.  Brady,  K. 
G«o^  a  OMU  IK 

Vathan  0«fl;  Jr.  R 
WiDlun  L.  WUson,  D. 


Vttmont 

WiUlunW.Onmt,£. 
Virginia. 

John  W.  DttileL  D. 

CbarlM  T.  OT«mlI,  D. 

John  S.  Barboor,  D. 

a  F.  Triwr,  D, 

John]t.'Xaok«r,IX 

WlBti  Virginia. 

durlct  P.  Bnyder,  D. 
KasUoe  Qlbaon,  D. 

WUoontin, 
LMten  B.  CMweO,  B.  Biehud  OneaUMr.  B. 

Edwird  S.  Bngg.  D.  Ormsby  B.  Thomas,  B. 

Babart  M.  U  Fodatte,  B.  WilUam  T.  I'riea,  B.* 
laaae  W.  Van  Schaiek,  B.  laaae  Staphenaon,  B. 
ThaniaaB.Hndd,D.> 

^rtoMto—Oorda  a  Bean,  B. 
/>aJfc0ta— Oaear  8.  Gilford,  B. 
/<faA<i-Joha  Uaik^  D. 
JfoAteiia-Joaeph  K.  Toola,  D. 
^0t0  JTaasfo^^Anthony  Joa«pb,  Di. 
Uta^^6tm  T.  Galnejt). 
ircialU«i0^^m-<7harifla  B.  Yoorheea,  I>. 
BV<MR<ii^-^0Baph  M.  Cwj,  B. 

The  Honse  organized  by  electinff  John  G. 
Carl]Ble»  of  Eentacky,  Speaker.  There  were 
178  votes  oast  for  him  against  188  cast  for 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine.  John  B.  Chirk, 
Jr.,  of  Missouri,  was  chosen  Olerk;  John  P. 
Leedom,  of  Ohio,  Sergeant- at- Arms;  Ljonrgus 
Balton,  of  Indiana,  Postmaster;  Samael  Don- 
elsoD,  of  Tennessee,  Doorkeeper;  and  W.  H. 
Milbam,  of  New  York.  Chaplain. 

Praidnt's  Ifcmge.— The  President's  annual 
message  was  snbmitted  to  Congress  Deo.  8, 
1885,  and  was  as  follows : , 

IbtliOmgrmoftJU  UniUdSiatm: 

Your  aasembling  is  clouded  by  a  sense  of  pubho 
bcraaToment,  caused  by  the  recent  and  sudden  death 
of  ThomM  A.  HendricKs,  yioe-Presldent  of  the  United 
States.  Hie  disttn  squished  public  Bcrvioee,  his  com- 
plete inta^ty  and  devotion  to  eveiy  duty,  and  his 
peisonal  virtues,  will  find  honorable  record  in  his  ooun- 
tiy*s  hialoiy. 

Ample  and  repeated  prooft  of  the  esteem  and  con- 
lldenoe  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  country- 
men were  manifested  by  election  to  offices  ot  the  most 
importaot  trust  and  highest  dignity ;  and  at  length, 
fUi  of  yean  and  honors,  he  has  oeon  laid  at  npt  amid 
nnivenal  sorrow  and  benediction. 

The  Constitution  which  requires  those  chosen  to 
legialsle  for  the  people  to  annually  meet  in  the  dis- 
ohari^  of  their  solemn  trust  aLw  requires  the  Presi- 
dent  to  give  to  Congress  information  of  the  state  oi 
the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
meaanres  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  and  expedient. 
At  the  threshold  of  a  compliance  with  these  oonstitu- 
tboal  directions,  it  is  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that 
onr  uefulness  to  the  people's  interests  will  be  pro- 
moted by  a  constant  appreciation  of  the  scope  and 
eharacter  of  our  respective  duties  as  they  relate  to  Fed- 
eral legislation.  While  the  Executive  may  recom- 
mend such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient,  the 
KspoQsibility  for  legislative  action  must  and  should 
rest  upon  those  selected  by  the  people  to  make  their 
hire. 

^  Contemplation  of  the  grave  and  responidble  func- 
tiooa  aasigned  to  the  respective  branches  of  the  Gov  • 
ernment  under  the  Corstitution  will  disclose  the  par- 
titions of  power  between  our  respective  departments 
tad  their  neoessaiy  independence,  and  also  the  need 
for  the  exercise  of  all  the  power  intrusted  to  each  in 

*  QnaHlM  March  18. 188S,  In  place  of  Joseph  Baakin,  died 
•■■.  li»  1886, 
*Dia4Dao.^l8M. 


that  spirit  of  comity  and  co-operation  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  Ailiillment  of  the  patriotic  obUga^ 
tions  which  rest  upon  us  as  faithful  servants  of  the 
people. 

The  jealous  watchAilness  of  our  constituencies,  great 
and  small,  supplements  their  suffhitfes,  and  before  the 
tribunal  thej  establish  every  pubHc  servant  should 


be  judged. 

It  is  gratifying  to  i 
United  States  mth  i 


» announce  that  the  relations  of  the 
all  foreign  powers  continue  to  be 
friendly.  Our  position  after  nearly  a  century  of  suo- 
ceesAal  constitutional  government,  maintenance  of  good 
fiuth  in  all  our  engagements,  the  avoidance  of  compli- 
cations with  other  nations,  and  our  conaisteut  and 
amicable  attitude  toward  the  strong  and  weak  alikai 
fiimish  proof  of  apolitical  disposition  which  renders 
profeesions  ofeoodwill  unnecessary.  There  are  no 
questions  of  difficulty  pending  with  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Aigentine  Government  hns  revived  the  long 
dormant  question  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  by  claim- 
ing from  Uie  United  States  indemnity  tbr  their  loss. 
Attributed  to  the  action  of  the  commander  of  the  sloop- . 
of- war  **  Lexington ''  in  breaking  up  a  piratical  colony 
on  those  islancb  in  1881,  and  their  snosequent  occu- 
nation  by  Great  Britain.  In  view  of  the  ample  justi- 
fication for  the  act  of  the  "  Lexington,"  and  the  dere- 
lict condition  of  the  isknds  betbre  and  after  their 
alleged  occupation  by  Argentine  colonists,  this  Gov- 
ernment considers  the  daim  as  wholly  groundless. 

Question  has  arisen  with  the  Government  of  Aus- 
tria-Hunganr  touching  the  representation  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  Vienna.  Having,  under  mj  constitutional 
prerogative,  appointed  an  estimable  atiscn  of  unim- 
peachod  probity  and  competence  as  minister  at  that 
court,  the  Government  of  Austria-Hungary  invited 
this  Government  to  take  cognizance  of  oertam  excep- 
tions, based  upon  allegations  against  the  personal  ao- 
oeptability  of  Mr.  Keuoy,  the  appointed  envoy,  ask- 
injBf  that,  in  view  thereot^  the  appointment  should  be 
withdrawn.  The  reasons  advanced  were  such  as 
oould  not  be  acquiesced  in  without  violation  of  my 
oath  of  office  and  the  precepts  of  the  Constitution, 
since  they  necessarily  involved  a  limitation  in  iavor 
of  a  foreign  government  upon  the  right  of  selection  by 
the  Executive,  and  required  such  an  application  of  a 
religious  test  as  a  qualiflcation  for  office  under  the 
United  States  as  would  have  resulted  in  the  practical 
dlsftanohisemcnt  of  a  large  class  of  our  dtiaens  and 
the  abandonment  of  a  vital  prindple  In  our  Govern- 
ment. The  Austro-Hungarian  (^ovemmett  finally 
decided  not  to  receive  Mr.  Keiley  as  the  envoy  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  gentieman  has  since  resigned 
his  commis^on,  leaving  the  post  vacant.  I  nave 
made  no  new  nomination,  ana  the  interests  of  this 
Government  at  Vienna  are  now  in  the  care  of  the  sec- 
retary of  legation,  acting  as  choig^  d'affiiires  ad  inr 

MTMia. 

Early  in  March  last,  war  broke  out  in  Centra]  Amer- 
ica, caused  by  the  attempt  of  Guatemala  to  consolidate 
the  severa]  states  into  a  single  ffovemment.  In  these 
contests  between  our  neighboring  states  the  United 
States  forbore  to  interfere  actively,  but  lent  the  ud  of 
their  friendly  offices  in  deprecation  of  war  and  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  concord  among  the  belligerents,  and 
by  such  counsel  contributed  importantiy  to  the  resto- 
ration of  tranquility  in  that  looautv. 

Emergencies  growing  out  of  civil  war  in  the  United 
States  of  Colombia  demanded  of  the  Government  at 
the  banning  of  this  administration  the  employment 
of  armed  force  to  AilfiU  its  guarantees  under  the  thir- 
ty-fifth article  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  in  order  to  keep 
the  transit  open  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  De- 
sirous of  exercising  only  the  pow^  expressly  reserved 
to  us  by  the  treaty,  and  mindful  of  the  rights  of  Co- 
lombisL  the  forces  sent  to  the  Isthmus  were  instructed 
to  confine  their  action  to  **  positively  and  efficacious- 
ly'^ preventing  the  transit  and  its  accessories  ftom 
Doing  '*  interrupted  or  embarrassed.'* 

Tnc  execution  of  this  delidOe  and  responsible  task 
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neoeasarily  involved  police  control  where  the  local  au- 
thority was  temporarily  powerless,  but  always  in  aid 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia. 

The  prompt  and  suooessful  flilfillment  of  its  duty 
by  this  Government  was  highlv  appreciated  by  the 
Government  of  Colombia,  and  nas  been  followed  by 
expressions  of  its  satisfaction. 

Hi^h  pruso  is  due  to  the  officers  and  men  engaged 
m  this  8er>'ice. 

The  restoration  ot  peace  on  the  Isthmus  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  constituted  government  there 
being  thus  accomplished,  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  were  withdrawn. 

Pending  these  occurrences,  a  question  of  much  im- 
TOrtance  was  presented  by  accrees  of  the  Colombian 
Government,  proclfuming  the  closure  of  certain  ports 
then  in  the  hands  of  insurgents,  and  declaring  vessels 
held  by  the  revolutionists  to  be  piratical  and  liable  to 
capture  by  any  power.  To  neitner  of  these  proposi- 
tions could  the  United  States  assent  An  ejQTective 
closure  of  ports  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  hold  by  hostile  partisans,  could  not  be 
•  recognised :  neither  could  the  vessels  of  insurgents 
against  the  legitimate  sovereignty  be  deemed  ho9t€8  hu- 
mani  generia  within  the  precepts  of  international  law, 
whatever  might  be  the  definition  and  penalty  of  their 
acts  under  the  municipal  law  of  the  state  a^aimt 
whose  authority  they  were  in  revolt.  The  denuU  by 
this  Government  of  the  Colombian  propositions  did 
not,  however,  implv  the  admission  of  a  belligerent 
status  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents. 

The  Colombian  Government  has  expressed  its  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  conventions  for  the  a4.iustment 
bv  arbitration  of  claims  by  forei^  citizens  arising  out 
or  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Aspinwall  by  the  in- 
surrectionary forces. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  a  practicable 
transit  for  ships  across  the  strip  of  land  separating 
the  Atlantic  trom  the  Pacific  nas  been  repeatedly 
manifested  during  the  last  half-centur}'. 

My  immediate  predecessor  caased  to  be  negotmtod 
with  Nicaragua  a  treaty  for  the  construction  by  and 
at  the  sole  cost  of  the  United  Stetes  of  a  canal  through 
Nicorsguan  territory,  and  laid  it  before  the  Senate. 
Pending  the  action  of  that  body  thereon,  I  withdrew 
the  treaty  for  re-examination.  Attentive  considera- 
tion of  its  provisions  leads  me  to  withhold  it  from  re- 
submission to  the  Senate. 

Mainteining,  as  I  do,  the  tenets  of  a  line  of  preco- 
dente  from  Washington's  day,  which  proscribe  entan- 
gling alliances  with  foreign  states.  I  do  not  iavor  a 
policy  of  acquisition  of  new  and  distant  territory  or 
the  incorporation  of  remote  intoreste  with  our  own. 

The  laws  of  progress  are  vital  ond  organic,  and  we 
must  be  conscious  of  that  irresistible  tide  of  commer- 
cial expansion  which,  as  the  concomitant  of  our  active 
civilization,  day  by  day,  is  boing  urged  onward  by 
those  increasing  facilities  of  production,  transporta- 
tion, and  communication  to  which  steam  and  eleo- 
tricity  have  given  birth ;  but  our  duty  in  the  present 
instructs  us  to  address  ourselves  mainly  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  vast  resources  of  the  great  area  com- 
mitted to  our  chaige,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
of  peace  within  our  own  borders,  though  jealously 
alert  in  preventing  the  American  hemisphere  ftom 
being  involved  in  the  political  problems  and  compli- 
cations of  distent  governments.  Therefore,  I  am  un- 
able to  recommend  propositions  involving  paramount 
privileges  of  ownership  or  right  ontoide  of  our  own 
torritoiy,  when  coupled  with  absolute  and  unlimited 
engagements  to  defend  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Btete  where  such  interests  lie.  While  the  general 
project  of  connoctiAg  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  a 
canal  is  to  be  encouraged,  I  am  of  opinion  that  any 
scheme  to  that  end  to  Ix)  considered  with  favor  should 
be  fyee  trom  the  features  alluded  to. 

The  Tehuantepeo  route  is  declared  by  engineers  of 
the  highest  repute  and  by  competent  scientiste  to 
afford  an  entirely  practicable  transit  for  vessels  and 
ougoes,  by  means  of  a  ship-railway,  from  the  Atlaa- 


tic  to  the  Pacific  The  obvious  advantages  of  such  a 
route,  if  feasible,  over  others  more  remote  from  the 
axial  lines  of  traffic  between  Europe  and  the  Padfie, 
and  particularly  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  western  coast  of  North  and  South  Ameno, 
are  deserving  of  consideration. 

Whatever  highway  may  be  constructed  across  the 
barrier  dividing  the  two  greatest  maritime  areas  of 
the  world  must  be  for  the  world's  benefit,  a  trust  for 
mankind,  to  be  removed  from  the  chance  of  domina- 
tion by  anv  single  power,  nor  become  a  point  of  invi- 
tation for  hostiuties  or  a  prize  for  warlike  ambitioD. 
An  engagement  combining  the  construction,  owner- 
ship, and  operation  of  such  a  work  by  this  Govern- 
ment,  with  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  for'its 
protection,  with  the  foreign  state  whose  responsibili- 
ties and  rights  we  would  share,  is  in  my  judgment 
inconsistent  with  such  dedication  to  universm  and 
neutral  use,  and  would,  moreover,  enteil  measures  tor 
its  realization  beyond  tne  soope  of  our  national  poli^ 
or  present  means. 

The  lapse  of  years  has  abundantiy  confirmed  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  earlier  administnitiona 
which,  long  before  the  conditions  of  maritune  inter- 
course were  changed  and  enlarged  by  the  projn^ese  of 
the  age,  proclaimed  the  vital  need  of  interoccanic 
transit  across  the  American  Isthmus,  and  consecrated 
it  in  advance  to  the  common  use  of  mankind  by  theu* 
positive  declarations  and  through  the  formal  obl%a- 
tion  of  treaties.  Toward  such  realization  the  efforts 
of  mv  administration  will  be  applied,  ever  bcaiiof  in 
mind  the  principles  on  which  it  must  rest,  and  wbich 
were  declared  in  no  uncertein  tones  by  Mr.  Cass,  who, 
while  Secretory  of  Stete,  In  1858,  announced  that 
^^  what  the  United  States  want  in  Central  America, 
next  to  the  happiness  of  ito  people,  is  the  security 
and  neutrality  of  the  interoceanic  routes  which  lead 
through  it" 

The  construction  of  three  transcontinentfd  lines 
of  railway,  all  in  successful  operation,  wholly  within 
our  territor}',  and  uniting  the  Atiantic  and  the  Pacifie 
Oceans,  has  been  accompanied  by  results  of  a  most 
interesting  and  impressive  nature,  and  has  created 
new  conditions,  not  in  the  routes  of  commerce  only, 
but  in  political  geography,  which  powerfully  affiMt 
our  relations  toward,  and  necesaarily  increase  our  in- 
terests in,  any  tra'nsisthmian  route  which  may  be 
opened  and  employed  for  the  ends  of  peace  and  traffic, 
or,  in  other  contingencies,  for  uses  immical  to  both. 

Transportetion  is  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  oommodi- 
ties  scarcely  second  to  that  of  their  production,  and 
weighs  as  heavily  upon  the  consumer. 

Our  experience  already  has  proved  the  great  im- 
portance of  having  the  oompetition  between  land-car- 
riage and  water-carriage  frilly  developed,  each  acting 
as  a  protection  to  the  public  a^nst  tne  tendencies  to 
monopoly  which  is  inherent  in  tiie  oonsolidiition  of 
wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  vast  corporations. 

These  suggestions  may  serve  to  emphasize  what  I 
have  already  said  on  the  score  of  the  nece&Bi^  of  a 
neutralization  of  an^  interoceanic  transit ;  and  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  making  the  uses  of  the 
route  open  to  all  nations  and  subject  to  the  ambitions 
and  warlike  necessities  of  none. 

The  drawings  and  report  of  a  recent  survey  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  route^  made  by  Chief-Bngineer  Me- 
nocal,  will  be  communicated  for  your  information. 

The  dfums  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  loeses 
by  reason  of  the  late  militei^*  operations  of  Chili,  in 
Peru,  and  Bolivia,  are  the  subject  of  negotiation  for  a 
claims  convention  with  Chili,  providing  for  their  sub- 
mission to  arbitration. 

The  harmony  of  our  relations  with  Chixui  is  fuUy 
Bustuned. 

In  the  application  of  the  aoto  lately  passed  to  exe- 
cute the  treatv  of  1880,  restrictive  of  the  immigration 
of  Chinese  laoorers  into  the  United  States,  individual 
cases  of  hardship  have  oocurred  beyond  tne  power  of 
the  Executive  to  remedy,  and  calUng  for  judicial  de- 
termination. 
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The  condition  of  the  Chineae  question  in  the  West- 
em  States  and  Territoriee  is,  despite  this  restrictive 
legislation,  far  ftom  being  satisfactory.  The  recent 
ontbreak  in  Wyoming  Territory,  where  numbers  of 
QDoifendinf;  Chmamen,  indisputably  within  the  pro- 
tection of  the  treaties  and  tne  law,  were  murdered 
by  a  mob,  and  the  still  more  recent  threatened  out- 
break of  the  same  character  in  Washington  Territory, 
are  ftesh  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  there  is  apprehen- 
Bon  lest  Uie  bitterness  of  feeling  against  the  Mongo- 
lisn  race  on  the  Pacific  slope  may  find  vent  in  similar 
Uvleas  demonstrations.  All  the  power  of  this  Gov- 
ernment should  be  exerted  to  mamtain  the  amplest 
good  faith  toward  China  in  the  treatment  of  these 
men.  and  the  mflezible  sternness  of  the  law  in  bring- 
ioettie  wrong-doers  to  justice  should  be  insisted  upon. 

£?ei7  effort  has  been  made  by  this  Qovemment  to. 
prevent  these  violent  outbreaks  and  to  aid  the  repre- 
aentatiTes  of  China  in  their  investigation  of  those  out- 
nges ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  they  are  traceable 
to  the  lawlessness  or  men  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States  en^paged  in  competition  with  Chinese  laborers. 

Bace  prejudice  is  the  chief  factor  in  originating 
these  disturbances,  and  it  exists  in  a  huge  part  of  our 
domain,  jeopardizing  our  domestic  peace  and  the  good 
TektJk)nsni^  we  strive  to  maintain  with  China. 

The  admitted  right  of  a  government  to  prevent  the 
inflax  of  elements  hosdle  to  its  internal  peace  and 
aecmity  may  not  bo  quostionedj  even  where  there  Li 
no  treaty  stipulation  on  the  subiect.  That  the  exclu- 
rion  of  Chinese  labor  is  demanaed  in  other  oomitriea 
where  like  oonditions  prevail,  is  strongly  evidenced 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where  Cnmese  immi- 
gration is  now  regulated  by  laws  more  exolosive  than 
onr  own.  If  exL^tinff  laws  are  inadequate  to  compass 
the  end  in  view,  I  snail  be  prepared  to  give  earnest 
consideration  to  any  further  remedial  measures,  with- 
in the  treaty  limits,  which  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
mav  devise. 

The  independent  state  of  the  Congo  has  been  or- 
canind  as  a  government,  under  the  sovereignty  of 
nis  M^esty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  assumes 
its  chief  magistracy  m  his  personal  character  only, 
without  making  the  new  state  a  dependency  of  Bei- 

S'  inu  It  is  fortunate  that  a  benighted  region,  owing 
it  has  of  quickening  civilization  to  the  oenefioence 
and  philanthropic  spirit  of  this  monarch,  should  have 
the  advantage  and  socuri^  of  his  benevolent  super- 
vision. 

The  action  taken  by  this  Government  last  year  in 
being  the  first  to  recognize  tlie  flag  of  the  International 
Aaaociation  of  the  Congo  has  been  followed  by  fbnnol 
reoognition  of  the  new  nationality  wJiich  succeeds  to 
its  sovereign  powers. 

A  eonference  of  delegates  of  the  principal  commer- 
cial nations  was  held  at  Berlin  Inst  winter,  to  discuss 
methods  whereby  the  Congo  Basin  might  be  kept 
open  to  the  world's  trade,  delegates  attended  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  on  the  understanding  that 
their  part  shoald  be  merelv  deliberative,  without  ira- 
pcrtinf^  to  the  results  any  binding  character  so  far  as 
the  United  States  were  concerne<L  This  reserve  was 
due  to  the  indisposition  of  this  Government  to  share 
in  any  disposal  by  an  international  congi-ess  of  juris- 
dictional questions  in  remote  foreign  territories.  The 
rGSiilts  of  the  oonferenoe  were  embodied  in  a  formid 
act  ot  the  nature  of  an  intemationa]  convention, 
which  laid  down  certain  obligations  purporting  to 
be  binding  on  the  signatories,  subject  to  ratification 
within  one  year.  Notwithstanding  the  reservation 
onder  wliich  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  at- 
tended, their  signatures  were  attaolied  to  the  general 
act  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  plenipotenti- 
aries of  other  governments,  thus  making  the  United 
8tates  appear,  without  reserve  or  quaufication,  as 
signatones  to  a  joint  international  engagement  im- 
posing on  the  signers  the  conservation  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  distant  regions  where  we  have  no 
eatablished  interests  or  control. 

This  Government  does  not,  however,  regard  its 


reservation  of  liberty  of  action  in  the  premises  as  at 
all  impaired;  and  holding  that  an  engagement  to 
share  m  the  obligation  of  enforcing  neutralitv  in 
the  remote  valley  of  the  Congo  would  be  an  alliance 
whose  responsilJilities  we  arc  not  in  a  position  to 
assume,  I  abstain  from  asking  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate  to  that  general  act. 

The  correspondence  will  be  laid  before  you,  and 
the  instructive  and  interesting  report  of  the  agent 
sent  by  this  Government  to  the  Congo  country,  and 
his  recommendations  for  the  establishment  or  com- 
mercial agencies  on  the  Ainoan  coast  are  also  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration. 

The  commisrion  appointed  bv  my  predecessor  lost 
winter  to  visit  the  Central  and  Soutn  American  coun- 
tries and  report  on  the  methods  of  enlarging  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  United  States  tnerewitb,  has 
submitted  reports,  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

No  opportunity  has  "been  omitted  to  testify  the 
friendliness  of  this  Government  toward  Corea,  whose 
entrance  into  the  family  of  treaty  powers  the  United 
States  were  the  first  to  recognize.  I  r^iard  with  &r 
vor  the  application  made  by  the  Corean  Government 
to  be  allowed  to  employ  American  officers  as  military 
instructors,  to  which  tne  assent  of  Congress  becomes 
necessary,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  this  request  has  the 
concurrent  sanction  of  Cnma  and  Japan. 

The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  tfulio  R.  Santos,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  by  the  authorities  of 
£cuador,  gave  rise  to  a  oontentdon  with  that  Govern- 
ment, in  which  his  right  to  be  released  or  to  have  a 
speedy  and  impartial  trial  on  announced  chaiges,  and 
with  all  guarantees  of  defense  stipulated  by  treaty, 
was  insisted  upon  by  us.  After  an  elaborate  corre- 
spondence, and  repeated  and  earnest  representations 
on  our  part,  Mr.  Santos  was,  after  an  alleged  trial  and 
conviction,  eventually  included  in  a  general  decree  ot 
amnesty  and  pardoned  by  the  Ecuaaorian  Executive 
and  released,  leaving  the  question  of  his  American 
citizenship  denied  by  the  Ecuadorian  Government, 
but  insisted  upon  by  our  own. 

The  amount  adjudged  by  the  lute  French  and 
American  Claims  Commission  to  be  due  f¥om  the 
United  States  to  French  claimants  on  account  of  in- 
juries suifered  by  them  during  the  war  of  secession, 
naving  been  appropriated  by  the  last  Congress,  has 
been  duly  paid  to  the  French  Government. 

The  act  of  Feb.  25,  1885,  provided  for  a  prelimi- 
nary search  of  the  records  of  Vrench  prize-courts  for 
eviaence  bearing  on  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
ogainst  I^'rance  for  spoliations  committed  prior  to 
1801.  The  duty  has  been  performed,  and  the  report 
of  the  agent  will  be  laid  before  you. 

1  regret  to  say  that  the  restrictions  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  our  pork  into  France  continue,  notwithstand- 
ing the  abundant  demonstration  of  the  absence  of 
sanitary  danger  in  its  use;  but  I  entertain  strong 
hopes  that,  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  mat- 
ter, this  vexatious  prohibition  will  be  removed.  It 
would  be  pleasing  to  be  able  to  say  as  much  with  re- 
spect to  Germany,  Austria,  and  other  countries,  where 
such  food-products  are  absolutely  excluded  without 
present  prospect  of  reasonable  change. 

The  interpretation  of  our  existing  treaties  of  natu- 
ralization by  Germany  during  the  past  year,  has  at- 
tracted attention  by  reason  of  an  apparent  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  extend  the 
scope  of  the  residential  restrictions  to  which  return- 
ing naturalized  citizens  of  German  ori^n  are  asserted 
to  DC  liable  under  the  laws  of  the  empire.  The  tem- 
perate and  just  attitude  taken  by  this  Government 
with  regard  to  this  class  of  questions  will  doubtless 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  understanding. . 

The  dispute  of*  Germany  and  Spain  relative  to  the 
domination  of  the  Caroline  Islands  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  this  Government,  by  reason  of  extensive 
interests  of  American  citizens  having  grown  up  in 
those  parts  during  the  past  thirty  years ;  and  because 
the  question  of  ownership  involves  jurisdiction  of 
matters  affecting  the  status  of  our  citizens  under  civil 
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and  orinunal  law.  While  standing  wholly  aloof  fh>m 
the  proprietaiT  issues  raised  between  powers  to  hoth 
of  wnioSi  the  united  States  are  friendly,  this  Govern- 
ment expects  that  nothing  in  the  preaent  contention 
shall  nn&vorably  affect  our  citizens  carrying  on  a 
peaceful  commeroe  or  there  domiciled,  and  has  so  in- 
formed the  (Governments  of  Spain  and  Germany. 

The  marked  good-will  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  haa  been  maintained  during  the 
past  year. 

The  termination  of  the  fishing  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  in  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  Muroh  8,  1888,  must  have  resulted  in  the  abrupt 
oesaadon  on  the  1st  of  July  of  this  year,  in  the  midst 
of  their  ventures,  of  the  operations  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  fishing  in  British- Ameri- 
can waters,  but  for  a  diplomatic  understanding  reached 
with  her  Mtgesty's  Government  in  June  last,  whereby 
assurance  was  ODUdned  that  no  interruption  of  those 
operations  should  take  place  during  the  cuirent  fish- 
ing season. 

In  the  interest  of  good  neighborhood  and  of  the 
commercial  interoourse  of  adjacent  commuuities,  the 
question  of  the  North  American  fisheries  is  one  of 
much  importance.  Following  out  the  intimation 
given  by  me  when  the  eztensory  arrangement  above 
described  was  negotiated,  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  oommirision  in 
which  the  Gtovemments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  shall  be  respectively  represented, 
eharged  with  the  consideration  and  settlement,  upon  a 
just,  eauitable,  and  honorable  basis,  of  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  the  fishing  rights  of  the  two  Governments 
and  their  respective  citizens  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  and  British  North  America.  The  fish- 
interests  being  intimately  related  to  other  general 
questions  dependent  upon  contiguity  and  interoourse, 
consideration  thereof,  in  all  their  equities,  might  also 
properly  come  within  the  purview  of  sucli  a  commis- 
sion, and  the  flillest  latitude  of  expression  on  both 
^des  should  be  permitted. 

The  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  fishing  rights 
will  be  submitted. 

The  Arctic  exploring  steamer  **  Alert,''  which  was 
generously  given  by  ner  Migcsty's  Government  to 
aid  in  the  relief  of  the  Greelv  expedition,  was,  after 
the  successful  attainment  of  tnat  humane  purpose,  re- 
turned to  Great  Britain,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  act  of  March  8, 1885. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  existing  engagements  for  ex- 
tradition between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
has  been  long  apparent.  The  tenth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1843^  one  of  the  earliest  compacts  in  this  re- 
gard entered  into  by  us,  stipulated  for  surrender  in 
respect  of  a  limited  number  of  offenses.  Other  crimes, 
no  less  inimical  to  the  social  welfare,  should  be  em- 
braced, and  the  procedure  of  extradition  brought  in 
harmony  with  present  international  practice.  Nego- 
tiations with  her  Minesty's  Government  for  an  en- 
larged treaty  of  extradition  have  been  pending  since 
1870,  and  I  entertain  strong  hopes  that  a  satisfactory 
result  may  be  soon  attained. 

The  frontier  line  between  Alaska  and  British 
Columbia,  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of  cesuon  with 
Bussia,  follows  the  demarkation  assigned  in  a  prior 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Modem 
exploration  discloses  that  this  ancieut  boundary  is  im- 
practicable as  a  geo^phioal  &ct  In  the  unsettled 
condition  of  that  region  the  question  has  lacked  im- 
portance, but  the  discovery  of  mineral  wealth  in  the 
territory  the  line  is  supposed  to  traverse  admonishes 
that  the  time  has  come  when  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  boundary  is  needfUl  to  avert  jurisdictional 
complications.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  provis- 
ion be  made  for  a  preliminary  reconnaissance  by  ofii- 
oera  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  of  acquiring 
more  precise  information  on  the  subject.  I  have  in- 
vited her  Migesty's  Government  to  consider  with  us 
the  adoption  of  a  more  convenient  line,  to  be  estab- 
lished by  meridian  observations  or  by  known  geo- 


graphical features,  without  the  necessity  of  an  eipoi- 
sive  survey  of  the  whole. 

The  late  insurrectionaiT  movements  in  fiayti  hav- 
ing been  quelled,  the  Government  of  that  republic 
has  made  prompt  provision  for  acKudicating  the  losses 
Buflbred  by  ibreigners  because  of  nostilities  there,  and 
the  claims  of  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  will 
be  in  this  manner  determined. 

The  long-pending  claims  of  two  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Pelletier  and  Lazare.  have  been  dis- 
posed of  by  artntration,  and  an  award  in  favor  of  each 
claimant  has  been  made,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
engagement,  is  final.  It  remains  for  Congress  to  pro- 
videfor  tiie  payment  of  the  stipulated  moiety  of^the 


question  arose  with  Hayti  during  the  past  year, 
bv  reason  of  the  exceptional  treatment  of  an  American 
oftizen,  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen,  a  resident  of  Port-aa- 
Prince,  who,  on  suit  by  creditors  residing  in  the 
UnitedL  States,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and. 
under  tiie  operation  of  a  Haytian  statute,  was  aemed 
relief  secured  to  a  native  Haytian.  This  GovemmeDt 
asserted  his  treaty  right  to  equal  treatment  with  na- 
tives of  Hayti  in  all  suits  at  law.  Our  contention  was 
denied  bv  the  Haytian  Government,  which,  howerer, 
while  still  professing  to  maintain  the  ground  taken 
against  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen's  right,  terminated  the  con- 
troversy by  setting  him  at  liberty  without  expbmation. 

An  international  conference  to  consider  tne  means 
of  arresting  the  spread  of  cholera  and  other  epidemic 
diseases  was  held  at  Rome  in  May  last,  and  aobouxned 
to  meet  again  on  further  notice.  An  expert  delegate 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  has  attended  iti  aes- 
sions  and  will  submit  a  report 

Our  relations  with  Mexico  continue  to  be  most  cor^ 
dial,  08  befits  those  of  neighbors  between  whom  the 
strongest  ties  of  friendship  and  commercial  intimacy 
exist,  as  the  natural  and  growing  consequence  of  oar 
similarity  of  institutions  and  geographical  propinquity. 

The  relocation  of  the  boun&rv-line  oetween  tne 
United  States  and  Mexico  westwara  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
under  the  convention  of  July  29. 1888,  has  been  una- 
voidably delayed ;  but  I  apprenend  no  difficulty  in 
securing  a  prolongation  of  tne  period  for  its  aooom- 
pUshment. 

The  late];|^  concluded  commercial  treaty  with  Mexi- 
co still  awaits  the  stipulated  legislation  to  carry  its 
provisions  into  effect,  for  which  one  year's  additional 
time  has  been  secured  by  a  supplementary  article 
signed  in  February  last  and  since  ratified  on  both 
sides. 

As  this  convention,  so  important  to  the  commercial 
welfare  of  the  two  a4}oininff  countries,  has  been  oon- 
stitutionallv  confirmed  bv  the  treaty-making  branch, 
I  express  tne  hope  that  legislation  needed  to  make  it 
effective  may  not  be  long  delayed. 

The  largo  influx  of  capital  and  enterprise  to  Mexico 
fh>m  the  United  States  continues  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  and  in  augmenting  the  ma- 
terial well-being  of  our  sister  repubnc  Lines  of  rail- 
way, pcnetrati^  to  the  heart  and  capital  of  the  ooim- 
try,  bring  the  two  peoples  into  mutually  beneficial 
interoourse,  and  enlarged  facilities  of  transit  add  to 
profitable  commerce,  create  new  marketSj  and  fur- 
nish avenues  to  otherwise  isolated  commumties. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  suggested  oonstroe- 
tion  of  a  ship-railwav  acro!«s  the  narrow  formation  of 
the  territory  of  Mexico  at  Tehuantepea 

With  the  gradual  recovery  of  Peru  from  the  eflbets 
of  her  late  msastrous  confiict  with  Chili,  and  with  the 
restoration  of  civil  authority  in  that  distracted  coun- 
try, it  is  hoped  that  pending  war-daims  of  our  citi- 
zens will  be  ac^usted. 

In  conformity  with  notification  given  bv  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peru,  the  existing  treaties  of  oommcree 
and  extradition  between  the  United  States  and  that 
country  will  terminate  March  81, 1886. 

Our  good  relationship  with  Russia  continues. 

An  omcer  of  the  Navy,  detailed  for  the  purpose,  is 
now  on  his  way  to  Sibena,  bearing  the  testimoniala 
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Toted  by  OxtignaB  to  those  who  ffenerooBly  suooorod 
the  surviyon  of  the  imfortanAte  ^"Jeaniietto*'  expedi- 
tion. 

It  is  graAfpng  to  advert  to  the  cordiality  of  our  in- 
tcroourae  with  Spain. 

The  lonff-pending  clum  of  the  owners  of  the  ship 
^^Masonie,"  for  loes  soffored  through  the  admitted  dere- 
liction of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  the  Philippine 
blands,  has  been  actiusted  by  arbitration,  and  an  in- 
donntty  awarded.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in 
such  cases,  to  which  the  United  States  have  long  and 
eonsistentnr  adhered,  thus  reoeives  a  tVesh  and  grati- 
fying confirmation. 

OUker  questions  with  Spain  have  been  disposed  of 
or  sre  under  diplomatic  consideration  with  a  view  to 
just  and  honorable  settlement. 

The  operation  of  the  commercial  agreement  with 
Spain,  ofJanuary  2-Februarv  13, 1881,  has  been  found 
inadequate  to  the  commercial  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Spanish  Antilles,  and  the  terms  of  the 
^reement  are  subjected  to  conflicting  interpretations 
in  those  islands. 

Negotiations  have  been  instituted  at  Madrid  for  a 
fall  treaty,  not  open  to  these  obgections^  and  in  the 
line  of  the  general  policy  touchii^  the  neighborly  in- 
torooune  or  proximate  communities,  to  which  I  clse- 
wbera  advert,  and  aiming,  moreover,  at  the  removal  of 
existing  burdens  and  annoying  restrictions ;  and  al- 
though a  satisfactory  termmation  is  promised,  I  am 
compelled  to  delay  its  announcement. 

*An  intemationiu  copyright  conference  was  held  at 
Berne  in  September,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Swiss 
Government.  The  envoy  of  the  United  iStates  at- 
tended aa  a  delegate,  but  refhiinod  fh^m  committing 
this  Government  to  the  results,  even  by  signing  the 
recommendatory  protocol  adopted.  The  interesting 
and  important  subject  of  international  copyright  has 
beten.  before  yon  for  several  jreais.  Action  is  certain- 
Iv  desirable  to  effect  the  object  in  view  ;  and  while 
there  may  be  question  as  to  the  relative  aavantage  of 
treating  it  by  legisUtion  or  by  specific  treaty,  the 
matur^  views  of  the  Berne  conference  can  not  fail 
to  aid  yoor  consideration  on  the  subject. 

The  termination  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1862 
between  the  United  States  and  Turkey  has  been 
sought  by  that  Government  While  there  is  question 
IS  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  notice  of  termination  given, 
yet  as  the  commercial  rights  of  our  dtizens  in  Turkey 
come  under  the  favored-nation  guarantees  of  the  prior 
treaty  of  1880,  and  as  equal  treatment  is  admitted  by 
the  Porte,  no  mconvenience  can  r«<ult  from  the  as- 
sent of  this  Grovcmmcnt  to  the  revision  of  the  Otto- 
man taril&,  in  which  the  treaty  powers  have  been  in- 
vited to  join. 

Questions  concerning  our  citizens  in  Turkey  may 
be  sfliscted  by  the  Porte's  non-acquiescence  in  the 
right  of  expatriation  and  bv  the  imposition  of  relig- 
ious testa  as  a  condition  of  residence,  in  which  this 
Government  can  not  concur.  The  United  States  must 
hold,  in  their  intercourse  with  every  power,  that  the 
status  of  their  citiaens  is  to  be  respected  and  equal 
dvil  privileges  accorded  to  them  without  regard  to 
ersed,  and  afBscted  bv  no  considerations  save  those 
growing  outof  domiciliary  return  to  the  land  of  ori^- 
nal  allegiance,  or  of  unfulfilled  personal  obligations 
which  may  survive,  under  municipal  laws,  after  such 
voluntary  return. 

The  negotiation  with  Venezuela  relative  to  the  re- 
hearing of  the  awards  of  the  Mixed  Commission  con- 
stituted under  the  treaty  of  1866  was  resumed  in 
view  of  the  recent  acquiescence  of  the  Venezuelan 
envoy  in  the  principal  point  advanced  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  effects  of  the  old  treaty  could 
only  be  set  aside  by  the  operation  of  a  new  conven- 
tion. A  result  in  substantial  accord  with  the  advi- 
sory suggestions  contained  in  the  joint  resolution  of 
Much  8, 1888,  has  been  agreed  upon  and  will  shortiy 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Under  section  8659  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  all  fbnds 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  and  the  annual  in- 


terest accruing  thereon  when  not  otherwise  required 
by  treaty,  are  to  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United 
States  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  less  than  6  per 
cent,  per  annum.  There  being  now  no  procunole 
stocks  paying  so  high  a  rate  of  interest,  the  letter  of 
the  statute  is  at  present  inapplicable,  but  its  spirit  is 
subserved  by  continuing  to  make  investments  of  this 
nature  in  current  stocks  bearing  the  highest  intereet 
now  paid.  The  statute,  however,  makes  no  provis- 
ion for  the  disposal  of  such  accretions.  It  being 
contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  this  Government  to 
allow  interest  on  claims,  I  recommend  the  repeal  of 
the  provision  in  question,  and  the  disposition,  under 
a  unifomi  rule,  of  the  present  accumulations  from  in- 
vestment of  trust  funds. 

The  inadequacy  of  existing  legislation  touching  citi- 
zenship and  naturalization  demands  your  considersp 
tion. 

While  recognizing  the  right  of  expatriation,  no 
Btatutoiy  {>rovi8ion  exists  providing  means  for  re- 
nouncing citizenship  by  an  American  citizen,  native- 
bom  or  naturalized,  nor  for  terminating  and  vacating 
an  improper  acquisition  of  citizenship.  Even  a  firaudf 
ulent  decree  of  naturalization  can  not  now  be  canceled. 
The  privilege  and  fhinchise  of  American  citizenship 
should  be  granted  with  care,  and  extended  to  those 
only  who  intend  in  good  faith  to  assume  its  duties  and 
responsibilities  when  attaining  its  privileses  and  bene- 
fits ;  it  should  be  withheld  from  Inose  who  merely  go 
through  the  forms  of  naturalization  with  the  intent  of 
escapms  the  duties  of  their  original  allegiance  with- 
out taking  upon  themselves  those  of  their  new  status, 
or  who  may  acquire  the  rights  of  American  citiisen- 
ship  for  no  other  than  a  hostile  purpoi^  toward  their 
original  governments.  These  evils  have  had  many 
fiaerant  ulustrations. 

I  regard  with  favor  the  suggestion  put  forth  by  one 
of  mv  predecessors,  that  provision  be  made  for  a  cen- 
tral bureau  of  record  of  the  decrees  of  naturalization 
granted  by  the  various  courts  throughout  the  United 
States  now  invested  with  that  power. 
-  The  rights  which  spring  m)m  domicile  in  the 
United  States,  especially  when  coupled  with  a  decla- 
ration of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  are  wortliy  of 
definition  by  statute.  The  stranger  coming  hither 
with  intent  to  remain,  establishing  his  reeiaence  in 
our  midst,  contributing  to  the  general  welfare,  and  by 
his  voluntary  act  declaring  his  purpose  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  thereby  gains  an  incho- 
ate status  which  legislation  may  properiy  define.  The 
laws  of  certain  States  and  Territories  admit  a  domi- 
ciled alien  to  the  local  franchise,  conferring  on  him 
the  rights  of  citizenship  to  a  degree  which  places  him 
in  the  anomalous  position  of  being  a  citizen  of  a 
State,  and  yet  not  of  the  United  States,  within  the 
purview  of  Federal  and  international  law. 

It  is  important  within  the  scope  of  national  lejy^lo- 
tion  to  define  this  right  of  alien  domicile  as  distin- 
guished lh>m  Federal  naturalization. 

The  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
their  immediate  neighbors  and  with  important  areas 
of  traffic  near  our  shores,  suggest  especioliy  liberal  in- 
tercourse between  them  and  us. 

Following  the  treaty  of  1888  with  Mexico,  which 
rested  on  the  basis  of  a  reciprocal  exemption  from  cus- 
toms duties,  other  similar  treaties  were  initiated  by 
mv  predecessor. 

Kecognizing  the  need  of  less  obstructed  traffic  with 
Cuba  and  Porto  Bico,  and  met  by  the  desire  of  Spain 
to  succor  languishing  interests  in  the  Antilles,  stops 
were  token  to  attain  those  ends  by  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce. A  similar  treaty  was  afterward  signed  by  the 
Dominican  Bepublio.  Subsequently  overtures  were 
made  by  her  Britannic  M^esty's  Government  for  a 
like  mutual  extension  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  British  West  Indian  and  South  American  depend- 
encies, but  without  result 

On  taking  office,  I  withdrew  for  rc-cxamination  the 
treaties  signed  with  Spain  and  Santo  Domingo,  then 
pending  fcifore  the  Senate.    The  result  has  l)eett  to 
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satisfy  me  of  the  inexpediency  of  entering  into  en- 
ga^ments  of  this  character  not  covering  the  entire 

tTM^O. 

These  treaties  contemplated  the  surrender  by  the 
United  States  of  lai^  revenues  for  inadequate  consid- 
erations. Upon  sugar  alone  duties  were  surrendered 
to  an  amount  lar  exceeding  all  the  advantages  offered 
in  exchange.  Even  were  it  intended  to  relieve  our 
consumers,  it  was  evident  that^  so  long^  as  the  exemp- 
tion but  partially  covered  our  importation,  such  rehef 
would  be  illuBory.  To  relinquish  a  revenue  so  essen- 
tial seemed  highly  improvident  at  a  time  when  new 
and  larae  drains  upon  the  Treasury  were  contem- 
plated. Moreover,  embarrassing  questions  would  have 
arisen  under  the  favored-nation  clauses  of  treaties 
with  other  nations. 

As  a  Airther  objection,  it  is  evident  that  tariff  reg^ 
ulation  by  treaty  diminishes  that  independent  con- 
trol over  Its  own  revenues  .which  is  essential  tor  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  any  government.  Emergency 
calling  for  an  increase  or  taxation  may  at  any  time 
arise,  and  no  engagement  with  a  foreign  power  should 
exist  to  hamper  the  action  of  the  Government. 

By  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  shipping  act,  ap- 
proved June  26, 1884,  certain  reductions  and  contin- 
gent exemptions  from  tonnage  dues  were  made  as  to 
vessels  entering  ports  of  the  United  States  from  any 
foreign  port  in  jNorth  and  Central  America,  the  West 
India  Islands,  the  Bahamas  and  Bermudas,  Mexico, 
and  the  Isthmus  as  far  as  Aspinwall  and  Panama. 
The  Gk>vemments  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Portugal,  and  Sweden  and  Norway  have  asserted, 
under  the  favored-nation  clause  in  their  treaties  with 
the  United  States,  a  claim  to  like  treatment  in  respect 
of  vessels  coming  to  the  United  States  trom  their  home 
ports.  This  Government,  however,  holds  that  the 
privileges  granted  bv  the  act  are  purely  geographical, 
muring  to  any  vessel  of  any  foreign  power  that  may 
choose  to  engage  in  traffic  oetween  tnis  country  and 
any  port  within  the  defined  zone,  and  no  warrant  ex- 
ists under  the  most-tavored-nation  clause  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  privileges  in  question  to  vessels  saiUng 
to  this  country  from  ports  outBide  the  limitation  of 
the  act. 

Undoubtedly  the  relations  of  commerce  with  our 
near  neighbors,  whose  territories  form  so  lotig  a  tront- 
ier  line  difficult  to  be  guarded,  and  who  find  in  our 
oountry  and  equally  ofier  to  us  natural  markets,  de- 
mand special  and  considerate  treatment.  It  rests  with 
Congress  to  consider  what  legislative  action  may  in- 
crease facilities  of  intercourse  which  contiguity  makes 
natural  and  desirable. 

I  earnestly  ur^e  that  Congress  recast  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  maintenance  or  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service  on  a  footing  commensurate  with  the  im- 
portance of  our  national  interests.  At  every  post 
where  a  representative  is  necessary,  the  salary  should 
be  so  graded  as  to  permit  him  to  live  with  comfort. 
With  the  assignment  of  adequate  salaries  the  so- 
oalled  notarial  extra-official  fees,  which  our  officera 
abroad  are  now  permitted  to  treat  as  personal  perqui- 
sites, should  be  done  away  with.  Every  act  requir- 
ing the  certification  and  seal  of  the  officer  should  be 
taxable  at  schedule  rates  and  the  fee  therefor  returned 
to  the  Treasury.  By  restoring  these  revenues  to  the 
public  use  the  consular  service  would  be  self-support- 
ing, even  with  a  liberal  increase  of  the  present  low 
salaries. 

In  further  prevention  of  abuses  a  system  of  consu- 
lar inspection  should  be  instituted. 

The  appointment  of  a  limited  number  of  secretaries 
of  legation  at  lai^,  to  be  assigned  to  duty  wherever 
necessary,  and  in  particular  for  temporary  service  at 
missions  which  for  any  cause  may  be  without  a  head, 
should  also  be  authorized. 

I  favor,  also,  authorization  for  the  detail  of  officera 
of  the  regular  service  os  military  or  naval  aUachet  at 
legiitions. 

Some  foreign  governments  do  not  recognize  the 
union  of  consular  with  diplomatic  functions.    Italy 


and  Venezuela  will  onlv  receive  the  appointee  in  one 
of  his  two  capacities :  but  this  does  not  prevent  the 
requirement  of  a  bond  and  submission  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  an  office  whose  duties  he  can  not  dischaige. 
The  superadded  title  of  consul-general  should  be  abui- 
doned  at  all  missions. 

I  deem  it  expedient  that  a  well-devised  measure  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  extra-territorial  courts  in 
Oriental  countries  should  replace  the  present  system, 
which  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  combining 
judicial  and  executive  functions  in  the  same  office. 

In  several  Oriental  countites  generous  offen  have 
been  made  of  premises  for  housing  the  legations  of  the 
United  States.  A  grant  of  land  for  that  purpose  was 
made  some  veara  since  by  Japan,  and  has  oeen  re- 
ferred to  in  the  annual  messages  of  my  predecessor. 
The  Siamese  Government  has  made  a  gift  to  the 
United  States  of  commodious  quartere  in  Bangkok. 
In  Corea,  the  late  minister  was  permitted  to  purdutse 
a  building  Irom  the  Government  for  legation  use.  In 
Chiua,  the  premises  rented  for  the  legation  are  fikvored 
as  to  local  charges.  At  Tangier,  the  house  occupied 
by  our  representetive  has  been  for  many  yean  the 
property  of  this  Government,  having  been  fi^\en.  for 
that  purpose  in  1822  by  the  Sultan  of  Moroooo.  I  ap- 
prove the  suggestion  heretofore  made,  that,  in  view 
of  the  conditions  of  life  and  administration  in  the 
Eastern  countries,  the  legation  buildings  in  China, 
Japan,  Corea,  Siam,  and  perhaps  Persia,  should  be 
owned  and  furnished  by  the  Government,  with  a  view 
to  permanencv  and  security.  To  this  end  I  recoiD- 
mend  that  authority  be  i^ven  to  aocept  the  gifts  ad- 
verted to  in  Japan  and  Siam,  and  to  purchase  in  the 
other  countries  named,  with  provision  for  fVimiture 
and  rep<drs.  A  considerable  saving  in  rentals  would 
result. 

The  World's  Industrial  Exposition,  held  at  Kew 
Orleans  last  winter,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  attracted  a  large  number  of  foreign 
exliibite.  and  proved  of  ^reat  value  in  Mpreading 
among  the  concourse  of  visitors  from  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
varied  manufactures  and  productions  of  this  country 
and  their  avfulability  in  exchange  for  the  productions 
of  those  regious. 

Past  Congresses  have  had  under  consideration  the 
advisability  of  abolishing  the  discrimination  made  by 
the  tariff  laws  in  favor  of  tiie  works  of  American  art- 
ists. The  odimn  of  the  policy  which  subjects  to  a 
high  rate  of  duty  the  paintings  of  foreign  artiats  and 
exempts  the  productions  of  American  artists  residing 
abroad,  and  who  receive  gratuitously  advantages  ana 
instruction,  is  visited  upon  our  citizens  enga^rea  in  ait- 
culture  in  Europe,  and  has  caused  them,  with  practi- 
cal unanimity,  to  favor  the  abolition  of  such  an  un- 
gracious distinction;  and  in  their  interest,  and  for 
other  obvious  reosons,  I  strongly  recommend  it. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fully 
exhibits  the  condition  of  the  public  finances  and  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  Government  connected 
with  his  department.  The  suggestions  of  the  Secre- 
tary relating  to  the  practical  operations  of  this  impor- 
tant department,  and  his  recommendations  in  the  di- 
rection of  simplification  and  economy,  particularly  in 
the  work  of  collecting  customs  duties,  are  especially 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  ordinary  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1886,  were  $322,690,706.88.  Ot 
this  sum  $181,471,989.34  was  received  from  customs 
and  $1 1 2,498^725. 54  from  internal  revenue.  The  total 
receipts,  as  given  above,  were  $24,829,168.54  less  than 
those  tor  the  year  ended  June  80, 1884.  This  diminu- 
tion embraces  a  falling  off  of  $13,595,550.42  in  the  re- 
ceipts from  customs  and  $9,687,346.97  in  the  receipts 
from  intemal  revenue. 

The  total  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  were  $260,226,935.50,  leavin^^  a  sur- 
plus in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  $6S,« 
463,771.27.  This  is  $40,929,854.89  less  than  the  aur^ 
plus  reported  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year. 
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Tbo  expen^turoB  are  cUsaifled  as  follow : 

rordTUezpeoMS. $28,826,942  11 

FwlbNigninteroooxM. fi,4d9,«09  11 

rorlBdlus «,658,4M  68 

Fffpensioiia. 66,102,267  4» 

Itar  the  militaiy,  Inclndlng  rlrer  and  harbor 

taiproTements  and  arsenals 42,670,578  47 

For  the  navy,  Inclading  vesaels,  machineiy, 

•ad  ImproTements  of  DaTf-yards 16.02U079  60 

lyvtetenst  OB  the  pabUe  debt 01.886,266  47 

FortheDUtrletorColnmbta. 8,499,650  95 

For  misceDaDeoiu    ezpenditorea,   inclading 

pabBe  balldinga,  Ilght^iifles,.and  collecting 

therevenae.T; 64,728,056  21 

The  amount  paid  on  the  pablio  debt  daring  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  80,  1885,  was  $45,993,235.48; 
iod  there  has  been  paid  sinoe  that  date  and  up  to 
November  1, 1885.  the  som  of  $869,823,  leaving  the 
amoont  of  ine  debt  at  the  last-named  date  $1,614,- 
475,860.47.  ^There  was,  however,  at  that  time  in  the 
Treisary,  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Government,  the  sum  of  $66,818,292.88. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  endiug 
Jane  80, 1886,  ascertained  to  October  1, 1885,  and  esti- 
mated for  the  reminder  of  the  year,  are  $815,000,000. 
The  expenditures  ascertained  and  estimated  for  the 
same  time  are  $245,000,000,  leaving  a  surplus  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  estimated  at  $70,000,000. 

The  TaluB  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
foreign  oountriea  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  as 
follows : 

Domestknierehandiae. $726,682,946 

Fbrafgnmexchandl^ 15,606,609 

Total $742,189,765 

QoM 8,477,892 

Sarer 88,763,688 

Total $784^421,280 

Some  of  the  principal  exports,  with  their  values  and 
the  percentage  thoy  respectively  bear  to  the  total  ex- 
portiUion,  are  given  as  xbllow : 


ABTICLES. 

Vrfn..- 

Paraent- 

Cotton  and  eotton  manulhetiiTea 

Vntdtrtqih 

$218,799,049 
160370,821 
107,882,456 
54^26.202 
24,767.805 
21,464,822 

29-42 
2207 

Fitoviilona 

14-77 

Wood  and  its  manafactorea 

7-48 
8  41 
2-95 

Oar  imports  during  the  year  were  as  follow : 

Modiandise $579,530,068  80 

Gold 26.691,606  00 

surer 16,660,627  00 

Total (622,822^76  80 

The  following  are  given  as  prominent  articles  of 
imports  during  the  year,  with  their  values  and  the 
percentage  they  bear  to  tne  total  importation : 


Sapr  and  mdasees 

CoSk 

Wool  and  its  mannflhctarea. 

811k  and  its  manofaetnres  

Chemteab.  dyes,  dmga,  and  medlcinea. . 
Irna  and  ateel  and  their  maniLlhetarea  .. 
Vlax,  hemp, Jate.  and  their  manufiietarea 

CoctoB  and  Its  mantilhctarea 

Hides  and  skins  other  than  flir-sliina. . . 


VftlM. 

$76,788,718 
46J28.81S 
44,656,482 
40,898,002 
85,070.816 
84,568,689 
82,864,874 
28,152,001 
20,586,448 


18  29 
809 
7-78 
6-99 
6-07 
6-98 
5  69 
4-88 
8-56 


Of  the  entire  amount  of  duties  collected  70  per  cent. 
was  collected  from  the  following  articles  of  import : 

Sugar  and  melaasee , 

Wool  and  Its  manolhctnres , 

HIk  and  Its  manaftfCtnrea 

Ifoa  ad  steel  and  their  mannfaotona 

O^ttoQ  manalMtorea 

nx,  hemp,  and  Jute,  and  their  manoftctiirea... . 


The  fact  that  our  revenues  are  in  excess  of  the  aot- 
ual  needs  of  an  economical  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment justifies  a  reduction  in  the  amount  exacted 
from  the  people  for  its  support.  Our  Government  is 
but  the  means  established  oy  the  will  of  a  tree  people, 
by  which  certain  principles  are  applied  whicn  the^ 
have  adopted  for  tneir  benefit  and  protection  j  and  it 
is  never  better  administered  and  its  true  spirit  is  never 
better  observed  than  when  the  people^s  taxation  for 
its  support  IS  scrupulously  limitea  to  the  actual  neces- 
sity of  expenditure,  and  oistributed  according  to  a  just 
and  equitable  plan. 

The  proposition  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the 
reduction  of  the  revenue  received  by  the  Government, 
and  indirectly  paid  by  the  people  from  customs  duties. 
The  question  or  free  trade  is  not  involved,  nor  is  there 
now  any  occasion  for  the  general  discussion  of  the  wis- 
dom or  expediency  of  a  protective  system. 

Justice  and  fairness  dictate  that  in  any  modification 
of  our  present  laws  relating  to  revenue  the  industries 
and  interests  which  have  oeen  encouraged  bv  such 
laws,  and  in  which  our  citizens  have  hirge  invest- 
ments, should  not  be  ruthlessly  iiijured  or  destroyed. 
Wo  should  also  deal  with  the  subject  in  such  manner 
as  to  protect  the  interests  of  American  labor,  which  is 
the  capital  of  our  workinff-mcn ;  its  stability  and  prop- 
er remuneration  furnish  the  most  justifiable  pretext  for 
a  protective  policy. 

Within  these  limitations  a  certain  reduction  should 
be  mode  in  our  customs  revenue.  The  amount  of  sudi 
reduction  having  been  determined,  the  inquiry  fol- 
lows, Where  can  it  bo^t  be  remitted  and  what  articles 
can  best  be  released  from  duty,  in  the  interest  of  our 
dtizens? 

I  think  the  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  a  tax  upon  the  imported  necessaries 
of  life.  We  thus  directly  lessen  the  cost  of  living  in 
every  family  of  the  land,  and  release  to  the  people  in 
every  humble  home  a  larger  measure  of  the  rewords 
of  Gruf^  industry. 

During  the  year  ended  Nov.  1,  1885, 145  national 
banks  were  orffoziized,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$16,938,000,  and  cireulatinfr  notes  have  oeen  issued  to 
them  amounting  to  $4,274,910.  The  whole  number  of 
these  banks  in  existence  on  the  day  above  mentioned 
was  2,727. 

The  ver^  limited  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued 
by  our  national  banks  compared  with  the  amount  tho 
law  permits  them  to  issue,  upon  a  deposit  of  bonds 
for  their  redemption,  indicates  that  the  volume  of  our 
droulating  memum  may  be  krgely  increased  through 
this  instrumentality. 

Nothing  more  important  than  the  present  condition 
of  our  currency  ancf  coinage  can  claim  your  attention. 

Sinoe  Februai^,  1878,  tho  Government  has,  under  tho 
compulsorv  provisions  of  law,  purchased  silver  bullion 
and  coined  tne  same  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $2,000,000 
every  month.  By  this  process  up  to  the  present  date 
215,759,481  silver  dollars  have  been  coined. 

A  reasonable  appreciation  of  a  delegation  of  power 
to  the  General  Government  would  limit  its  excrolBo 
without  express  restrictive  words  to  the  people's  needs 
and  the  requirements  of  the  public  welrare. 

Upon  this  theory,  the  authority  to  "  coin  money  " 
given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  if  it  permits 
the  purehase  by  tho  Government  of  bullion  for  coin- 
age m  any  event,  does  not  justify  such  purchase  and 
ooinM;e  to  an  extent  beyond  the  amount  needed  for  a 
sufficient  cireulating  medium. 

The  desire  to  utinze  the  silver  product  of  the  ooun- 
tr^  should  not  load  to  a  misuse  or  the  perversion  of 
this  power. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  addition  to  the  silver  cur- 
rency of  the  nation  as  is  compelled  by  the  silver-coin- 
Oj^  act  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present 
time  only  alK>at  fifty  millions  of  tho  silver  dollars  so 
coined  have  actually  found  their  way  into  cireulation, 
leaving  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government,  the  custody  of 
which  nas  entailed  a  conaidorablo  expense  for  tho 
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oonstTUction  of  vatilts  for  its  deposit.  Against  this 
latter  amoant  there  are  outstanding  silver  oertiflcates 
Amounting  to  about  $93,000,000. 

Every  month  two  millions  of  sold  in  the  public 
Treasury  are  paid  out  for  two  millions  or  more  of 
silver  dollars,  to  be  added  to  the  idle  moss  already 
accumulated. 

If  continued  long  enough,  this  operation  will  result 
in  the  substitution  of  silver  for  all  the  gold  the  Gov- 
ernment owns  applicable  to  its  general  purposes.  It 
will  not  do  to  rely  upon  the  customs  receipts  of  the 
Government  to  make  good  this  drain  of  gola,  because 
the  silver  thus  coined  having  been  made  legal  tender 
tor  all  debts  and  dues,  pubric  and  private,  at  times 
during  the  last  six  months  58  percent,  of  the  receipts 
for  duties  have  been  in  silver  or  silver  certificates, 
while  the  average  within  that  period  has  been  20  per 
cent.  The  proportion  of  silver  and  its  certificates  re- 
ceived by  tne  Government  will  probably  increase  as 
time  goes  on,  for  the  reason  that  the  nearer  the  period 
approaches  when  it  will  be  obliged  to  offer  sil  rer  in 
^yment  of  its  obligations,  the  greater  inducement 
there  will  be  to  hoard  gold  against  depreciation  in  the 
yalae  of  silver,  or  for  tne  purpose  of  speculating. 

This  hoarding  of  gold  has  already  begun. 

When  the  time  comes  that  gold  has  been  with- 
drawn fh>m  circulation,  then  will  be  apparent  the 
difference  between  the  real  value  of  the  silver  dollar 
and  a  dollar  in  gold,  and  the  two  coins  will  part  com- 
pany. Gold,  still  the  standard  of  value,  and  neces- 
sary in  oar  dealings  with  other  countries,  will  be  at  a 
premium  over  sUvor;  banks  which  have  substituted 
gold  for  the  deposits  of  their  easterners  may  pay  them 
with  silver  bought  with  such  gold,  thus  making  a 
handsome  profit:  rich  speculators  will  sell  their 
hoarded  gold  to  tneir  neignbors,  who  need  it  to  liqui- 
date their  foreign  debts,  at  a  ruinous  premium  over 
silver,  and  the  laboring  men  and  women  of  the  land, 
most  defenseless  of  all,  will  find  that  the  dollar  re- 
ceived for  the  wage  of  their  toil  has  sadly  shrunk  in 
its  purchasing  power.  It  may  be  said  that  the  latter 
result  will  be  out  temporal^,  and  that  ultimately  the 
price  of  labor  will  be  adjusted  to  the  change ;  but 
even  if  tliis  takes  place  the  wage-worker  can  not  pos- 
sibly gain,  but  must  inevitably  lose,  since  the  price 
he  is  compelled  to  pay  for  his  living  will  not  only  be 
measured  in  a  coin  heavilv  depre<uated,  and  flactuat- 
ing  and  uncertain  in  its  value,  but  this  uncertainty  in 
the  value  of  the  purchasing  medium  will  be  made 
the  pretext  for  an  advance  in  prices  beyond  that  jus- 
tified by  actual  depredation. 

The  words  uttered  in  1884  by  Daniel  Webster  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  arc  true  to-day :  "  The 
very  man  of  all  others  who  has  the  deepest  interest 
in  a  sound  currency,  and  who  suffers  most  by  mis- 
chievous legi.<lation  in  money  matters,  is  the  man  who 
earns  his  daily  bread  by  his  daily  toil." 

The  most  distlnguisncd  advocate  of  bimetallism, 
discussing  our  silver  coinage,  has  lately  written : 

*'  No  American  citizen's  hand  has  yet  felt  the  sen- 
sation of  cheapness,  either  in  receiving  or  expending 
the  silver-act  dollars." 

And  those  who  live  by  labor  or  legitimate  trade 
never  will  feel  that  sensation  of  cheapness.  However 
plenty  silver  dollars  may  become,  they  will  not  be  dis- 
tributed as  gifts  among  the  people ;  and  if  the  labor- 
Sng-man  should  receive  four  depreciated  dollars  where 
he  now  receives  but  two,  he  will  pav  in  the  depre- 
ciated coin  more  than  double  the  pnoe  ho  now  pays 
for  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Those  who  do  not  fear  any  disastrous  consequences 
arising  from  the  continued  compulsory  coinage  of  sil- 
ver as  now  directed  by  law,  and  who  suppose  that  the 
addition  to  the  currency  of  the  country  intended  as 
its  result  will  be  a  public  benefit,  are  reminded  that 
history  demonstrates  that  the  point  is  easily  reached 
in  the  attem^  to  float  at  the  same  time  two  sorts  of 
money  of  different  excellence,  when  the  better  will 
oeose  to  be  in  general  circulation.  The  hoarding  of 
gold,  which  has  already  taken  place,  indicates  that 


we  shall  not  escape  the  usnal  experience  in  sndi  c 
Bo  if  this  silver  coinage  be  continued  we  may  rei 
ably  expect  that  gold  and  its  equivalent  will  abandon 
the  flela  of  circulation  to  silver  alone.  This,  of  conne, 
must  produce  a  severe  contraction  of  our  circulating 
medium,  instead  of  adding  to  it. 

It  wiU  not  be  disputed  that  any  attempt  on  the  port 
of  the  Government  to  cause  the  circulation  of  silver 
dollars  worth  eighty  cents,  side  by  side  with  gold  dol- 
lars worth  one  hundred  cents,  even  within  tiie  limit 
that  legislation  does  not  run  counter  to  the  laws  of 
trade,  to  be  successful  must  be  seconded  by  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  that  both  coins  will  retain  the 
same  purchasing  power  and  be  interchangeable  at  will. 
A  special  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Treasury  to  increase  the  amount  of  our  silver  coin 
in  circulation  ;  but  the  fact  tbatalaigo  shsre  of  the 
limited  amount  thus  put  out  has  soon  returned  to  tbe 
public  Treasury  in  pavment  of  duties,  leads  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  people  ao  not  now  desire  to  keep  it  in 
hand ;  and  this,  with  the  evident  disposition  to  hoard 
gold,  gives  rise  to  the  sospicion  that  there  already 
exists  a  lack  of  confidence  among  the  people  touching 
our  financial  processes.  There  is  certamly  not  enoo^S 
silver  now  in  circulation  to  cause  uneasiness,  and  tne 
whole  amount  coined  and  now  on  hand  might  after  a 
time  be  absorbed  by  the  people  without  apprehen- 
sion ;  but  it  is  the  ceaseless  stream  that  threatens 
to  overflow  the  land  which  causes  fear  and  nnocr- 
tainty. 

What  has  been  thus  far  submitted  upon  this  sob- 
ject  relates  almost  entirely  to  considerations  of  a  home 
nature,  unconnected  with  the  bearing  which  the  poli- 
cies of  other  nations  have  upon  the  question.  But  it 
is  perfectly  apparent  that  a  line  of  action  in  regaxd 
to  our  currency  can  not  wisely  be  settied  upon  or  per- 
sisted in  without  considering  the  attitude  on  the  sub- 
feet  of  other  countries  with  whom  we  maintain  inter- 
course through  commerce,  trade,  and  travel.  An  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  act  by  vir- 
tue of  which  our  silver  is  compulsorily  corned.  It 
provides  that  *^  the  President  shall  invite  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  composing  the  Latin  [Jnion, 
so  called,  and  of  such  other  European  nations  as  he 
may  deem  advisable,  to  join  the  United  States  in  a 
conference  to  adopt  a  common  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  internationally 
the  use  of  bimetallic  money  and  securing  fixity  of 
relative  value  between  these  metals." 

This  conference  absolutely  failed^  and  a  umtlar  fiite 
has  awaited  all  subsequent  efforts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. And  still  we  continue  our  coinage  of  silver  at  a 
ratio  different  ftom  that  of  any  other  nation.  The 
most  vital  part  of  the  silver-coinage  act  remains  in- 
operative and  unexecuted,  and,  wiUiout  an  ally  or 
fnend,  we  battie  upon  the  silver  field  in  an  illogical 
and  losing  contest. 

To  give  ftUl  effect  to  the  design  of  Congress  on  thia 
subject  I  have  made  careflil  and  earnest  endeavor 
since  the  adjournment  of  the  lost  Congress. 

To  this  end  I  delegated  a  gentleman  well  instructed 
in  fiscal  science  to  proceed  to  the  financial  centers  of 
Europe,  and,  in  conjunction  with  our  ministers  to 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  to  obtain  a  f\ill 
knowledge  of  the  attitude  and  latent  of  thoee  govern- 
ments in  respect  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  inter- 
national ratio  as  would  procure  fVee  coinage  of  both 
metals  at  the  mints  of  those  countries  and  our  own. 
By  my  direction  our  consul-general  at  Paris  has  given 
close  attention  to  the  procc^ines  of  the  congress  of 
the  Latin  Union,  in  oraer  to  indicate  our  interest  in 
its  objects  and  report  its  action. 

It  may  be  said,  in  brie^  as  the  result  of  these  efforts, 
that  the  attitude  of  the  leading  powers  remains  aub- 
stantially  unchanged  unoe  the  monetary  conference 
of  1881,  nor  is  it  to  be  questioned  that  the  views  ot 
these  governments  are  in  each  instance  supported  bjr 
the  weight  of  public  opinion. 

The  steps  thus  taken  have  therefore  only  more 
fully  demonstrated  the  uselessness  of  further  attempts 
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•t  present  to  arrive  at  any  agreement  on  the  anbjeot 
wiu  other  nationa. 

Id  the  mean  time  we  are  aocumolating  silver  coin, 
bleed  upon  our  own  peculiar  ratio,  to  eucn  an  extent, 
and  asBumin^  so  heavy  a  burden  to  be  provided  for  in 
any  international  negotiations,  as  will  render  ua  an 
uiaesirable  party  to  any  future  monetary  conference 
of  nations. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  four  of  the  five  countries 
eompoeing  the  Latin  Union  mentioned  in  our  coinage 
act,  embarrassed  with  their  silver  currency,  have  just 
eompleted  an  agreement  among  themselves  that  no 
more  ulver  shall  be  coined  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments, and  that  such  as  has  been  alreadv  coined  and 
in  circulation  shall  be  redeemed  in  sold  oy  the  ooun- 
tiy  of  its  coinage.  The  resort  to  uiis  expedient  by 
these  countries  may  well  arrest  the  attention  of  those 
who  suppose  that  we  can  succeed  without  shook  or  in- 
jury in  tiio  attempt  to  circulate  upon  its  merits  all  the 
filver  we  may  com  under  the  provisions  of  our  silver- 
coinage  act. 

The  condition  in  which  our  treasury  may  be  placed 
by  a  persistence  in  our  present  courM  is  a  mafter  of 
ooncem  to  every  patriotic  citizen  who  does  not  desire 
his  Government  to  pay  in  silver  such  of  its  obligations 
is  should  be  paid  in  gold.  Nor  should  our  condition 
be  such  as  to  oblige  us,  in  a  prudent  moniwement  of 
ouraSaira,  to  discontinue  the  calling  in  and  payment 
of  interest-bearing  obligations  which  we  nave  the 
lifht  now  to  dLso&rge,  and  thus  avoid  the  payment 
orfozther  interest  thereon. 

The  so-called  debtor  class,  for  whose  benefit  the 
continued  compulsory  coinage  of  silver  is  insisted 
upon,  are  not  dishonest  because  they  are  in  debt ;  and 
thev  should  not  be  suspected  of  a  desire  to  jeopardize 
the  financial  safety  of  the  oountr>'  in  order  that  tboy 
may  cancel  their  present  debts  by  paying  the  same  in 
depreciated  dollars.  Nor  should  it  Be  forgotten  that 
it  18  not  the  rich  nor  the  money-lender  alone  that 
must  submit  to  such  a  reac\justment,  enforced  by  the 
Government  and  their  debtors.  The  pittance  of  the 
widow  and  the  oiphan,  and  the  incomes  of  helpless 
benefimries  of  all  kinds,  would  be  dlsastroiLnly  re- 
duced. The  depositors  in  savings-banks  and  in  other 
institutions  which  hold  in  trust  the  savings  of  the 
poor,  when  their  little  accumulations  are  scaled  down 
to  meet  the  new  order  of  things,  would,  in  their  dis- 
tress, painflilly  realize  the  delusion  or  the  promise 
made  to  them  that  plentiful  money  would  improve 
their  condition. 

We  have  now  on  hand  all  the  silver  doUare  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  present  needs  of  the  people,  and 
to  satisfy  those  wno,  from  sentiment,  wish  to  see 
them  in  circulation ;  and  if  their  coinage  is  suspended 
they  can  be  readily  obtained  by  all  who  desire  them. 
K  the  need  of  more  is  at  sny  time  apparent,  their 
coinage  may  be  renewed. 

That  disaster  has  not  idready  overtaken  us  furnishes 
no  proof  that  danger  does  not  wait  upon  a  continuation 
of  the  present  silver  coinage.  We  have  been  saved 
by  the  most  careftjl  management  and  unusual  expe- 
dienta,  by  a  combination  or  fortunate  conditions,  and 
by  a  confident  expectation  that  the  oouree  of  the 
Gibvemment  in  regard  to  silver  coinage  would  bo 
speedily  changed  by  the  action  of  Congress. 

Prosperity  hesitates  upon  our  threshold  because  of 
the  dangers  and  uncertainties  surrounding  this  ques- 
tion. Capital  timidly  shrinks  ft*om  trade,  and  invest- 
ors are  unwilling  to  take  the  chance  of  tne  question- 
able shape  in  which  their  money  will  bo  returned  to 
them,  while  enterprise  halts  at  a  risk  against  which 
esire  and  sagacious  management  do  not  protect. 

As  a  necessary  consequence,  labor  lacks  employ- 
ment, and  Builenng  and  distress  are  visited  upon  a 
portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  especially  entitled  to  the 
careftil  consideration  of  those  onarged  with  the  duties 
of  legislation.  No  interest  appeab  to  us  so  strongly 
for  a  safe  and  stable  currency  as  the  vast  army  of  the 
anemployod. 

I  rBCommoid  the  suspension  of  the  compulsory  ooin- 


age  of  silver  dollars,  directed  by  the  law  passed  in 
i^bruaiy,  1878. 

The  steamboat-inspection  service,  on  the  80th  day 
of  June,  1885,  was  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
for^  persons,  including  offlcere,  clerks,  and  messen- 
gers. The  expenses  ot  the  service  over  the  receipts 
were  $188,822.22  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  special 
inspection  of  foreign  steam-veasels,  oi^ganized  under  a 
law  passed  in  1882,  was  maintained  during  the  year 
at  an  expense  of  $86,641.68.  Since  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  force 
employed  which  will  result  in  a  saving  during  the 
current  year  of  $17,000  without  affecting  the  efficiency 
of  the  service. 

The  Supervising  Surgeon-General  reports  that  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  41,714  patients  have  received  relief 
through  the  Harine-Hospital  Service,  of  whom  12,803 
were  treated  in  hospitids  and  28,911  at  the  dispen- 
saries. 

Active  and  effective  efforts  have  been  made,  through 
the  medium  of  this  service,  to  protect  the  coun^ 
against  an  invasion  of  cholera,  which  has  prevailed  in 
Spain  and  France,  and  the  small-pox,  which  recently 
broke  out  in  Canada. 

The  most  gratifvizig  results  have  attended  the 
operations  of  the  Lire-Saving  Service  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Ths  observance  of  the  ph>vi«,on  of  law 
re^uinng  the  appointment  of  the  force  employed  in 
this  service  to  oe  made  '*  solely  with  reference  to 
their  fitness,  and  without  reference  to  their  political 
or  party  affiliation,''  has  secured  the  result  which  may 
confldentiy  be  expected  in  any  branch  of  public  em- 
ployment where  such  a  rule  is  applied.  As  a  conse- 
S[uenoe,  this  service  is  composed  of  men  well  qualified 
or  the  performance  of  their  dangerous  and  exception- 
ally important  duties. 

The  number  of  stations  in  commission  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  203.  The  number  of  disasters  to  ves- 
sels and  croft  of  all  kinds  within  their  field  of  action 
was  371.  The  number  of  persons  endangered  in  such 
disasters  was  2,489,  of  whom  2,428  were  sav^d  and 
only  11  lost.  Other  lives  which  were  imperiled, 
though  not  by  disastere  to  shipping,  were  also  rescued, 
and  a  large  amount  of  property  was  saved  through 
the  aid  of  this  service.  The  cost  of  its  maintenance 
during  the  year  was  $828,474.43. 

The  work  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  was, 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  earned  on  witbm  the 
boundaries  and  off  the  coasts  of  thirty-two  States,  two 
Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  July 
last  certain  irregularities  were  found  to  exist  in  the 
management  of  this  bureau,  which  led  to  a  prompt  in- 
vestigation of  its  methods.  The  abuses  which  were 
brought  to  light  by  this  examination,  and  the  reckless 
disregard  of  duty  and  the  interests  of  the  Government 
deveKmed  on  tne  part  of  some  of  those  connected 
with  the  service,  made  a  change  of  superintendency 
and  a  tiBW  of  its  other  officere  necessary.  Since  the 
bureau  has  been  in  new  hands  an  introduction  of 
economies  and  the  application  of  business  methods 
have  produced  an  important  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  a  promise  or  more  useful  results. 

This  service  has  never  been  regulated  by  anything 
but  the  most  indefinite  legal  enactments  and  the  most 
unsatisfactory  rules.  It  was  many  years  ago  sanc- 
tioned apparently  for  a  purpose  regarded  as  tcmporeiy. 
and  related  to  a  survey  of  our  coast.  Having  gained 
a  place  in  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress,  it  has 
gradually  taken  to  itself  powere  ana  objects  not  con- 
templated in  its  creation,  and  extended  its  operations, 
antu  it  sadly  needs  legislative  attention. 

So  far  as  a  fbrther  survey  of  our  coast  is  concerned, 
there  seems  to  be  a  propriety  in  transferring  that  work 
to  the  Navy  Department.  The  other  duties  now  in 
charge  of  this  establishment,  if  they  can  not  be  profita- 
bly attached  to  some  existing  department  or  other  bu- 
reau, should  be  prosecuted  under  a  law  exactly  deflninjg 
their  scope  and  purpose,  and  with  a  careful  discrimi- 
nation between  the  scientific  inquiries  which  may 
properly  be  assumed  by  the  Government  and  those 
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which  should  be  undertaken  by  State  authority  or  by 
individual  enterprise. 

it  is  hoped  that  the  report  of  the  oon^resaional  com- 
mittee heretofore  appointed  to  investigate  this  and 
other  like  matters,  will  aid  in  the  aocomplishment  of 
proner  legislation  on  this  subject. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. The  attention  of  Con^ss  is  invited  to  the 
detailed  account  winch  it  contams  of  the  administra- 
tion of  his  department,  and  his  recommendations  and 
Bugflpestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  service. 

The  Army  consisted,  at  the  date  of  the  last  consoli- 
dated returns,  of  2,154  officers  and  24,705  enlisted 
men. 

The  expenses  of  the  departments  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  80, 1835,  including  $13,164,894.60  for  pub- 
lic works  aod  river  and  harbor  improvements,  were 
$45,850,999.54. 

Besides  the  troops  which  were  dispatched  in  pursuit 
of  tlie  small  band  of  Indians  who  left  their  reserva- 
tion iu  Arizona  and  committed  murders  and  outrages, 
two  regiments  of  cavaliy  and  one  of  infantry  were 
sent  last  Jul^  to  the  Indian  Territoiy  to  prevent  an 
outbreak  which  seemed  imminent.  They  remained 
to  aid  if  necessary  in  the  e^roulsion  of  intruders  upon 
the  re8er\'ation,  who  seemed  to  have  caused  the  dis- 
content amonjg  the  Indians,  but  the  Executive  procla- 
mation warning  them  to  remove  was  complied  with 
without  their  interferonoc. 

Troops  were  idso  sent  to  Bock  Springs  in  Wyoming 
Territory,  after  the  massacre  of  Chinese  there  to  pre- 
vent further  disturbance,  and  afterward  to  Seattle,  in 
Washinorton  Territory,  to  avert  a  threatened  attack 
upon  Chinese  laborers  and  domestic  violence  there. 
In  both  cases,  the  mere  presence  of  the  troops  had  the 
desired  eftbot. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  desertions  have  dimin- 
ished, but  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  they  num- 
bered 2,927 ;  and  one  instance  is  given  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Oeneral  of  six  desertions  by  the  same  recruit. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  number  of  desertions  can  be 
much  dfminL»hed  by  better  discipline  and  treatment; 
but  the  punishment  should  be  increased  for  repeated 
offenses. 

These  desertions  might  also  be  reduced  by  lessening 
the  term  of  first  enlistments,  thus  allowing  a  discon- 
tented recruit  to  contemplate  a  nearer  dischai^e,  and 
the  Anny  a  profitable  riddance.  After  one  term  of 
service  a  re-enlistmeut  would  be  quite  apt  to  secure  a 
contented  recruit  and  a  ^ood  soldier. 

The  Acting  Judge- Advocate-General  reports  that 
the  number  of  trials  by  general  courts-martial  during 
the  year  was  2,828,  and  that  11,851  trials  took  place 
before  garrison  and  regimental  oourts-martial.  The 
Buggesbon  that  probably  more  than  half  the  Army 
have  been  tried  for  offenses  great  and  small,  in  one 
year,  may  well  arrest  attention.  Of  course,  many  of 
these  trials  before  garrison  and  roi^imental  courts-mar- 
tial were  for  oftenses  almost  frivolous;  and  there 
should,  I  think,  be  a  way  devised  to  dispose  of  these 
in  a  more  summary  and  less  inconvenient  manner 
than  by  court-martial. 

If  some  of  the  proceedings  of  courts-martial  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  present  the  ideas  of 
justice  which  generally  prevail  m  these  tribunals,  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  should  be  much  reformed,  if 
the  honor  and  honesty  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  oy 
their  instrumentality  to  be  vindicated  and  protected. 

The  board  on  fortifications  or  other  defenses,  ap- 
pointed in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  8,  1885,  will  in  a  short 
ume  present  their  report ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
may  greatly  aid  the  legislation  so  necessary  to  remedy 
the  present  defenseless  condition  of  our  sea-ooasta. 

The  work  of  the  Signal  Service  has  been  prose- 
cuted during  the  lost  year,  with  results  of  increasing 
benefit  to  the  country.  The  field  of  instruction  has 
been  enlarged  with  a  view  of  adding  to  its  usefulness. 
The  number  of  stations  in  operation  June  80, 1885, 
was  489.    Telegraphic  reports  are  received  daily  from 


160  stations.  Beports  are  also  received  fVom  26  CaasA- 
dian  stations,  875  volunteer  observers,  52  aimy-flur- 
geons  at  military  posts,  and  888  foreign  stadons.  The 
expense  of  the  service  during  the  fis^l  year  after  de- 
ducting reocipts  from  military  telegraph  lines  was 
$792,592.97.  In  view  of  the  fact  referred  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  War^  that  the  work  of  this  service  onii- 
narily  is  of  a  scientific  nature,  and  the  further  fiiet 
that  It  is  assuming  laiger  proportions  oonstantly,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  unsuited  to  the  fixed  rules 
which  must  govern  the  Array,  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  separately 
established.  If  this  is  done,  the  scope  and  extent  of 
its  operations  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  defi- 
nitely prescribed  by  law,  and  always  capable  of  exact 
asoertainment. 

The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  is  reported  as 
being  in  a  high  state  of  effidency,  and  well  equipped 
for  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
its  maintenance. 

The  tact  that  the  class  which  graduates  next  year 
is  an  unusually  large  one,  has  constrained  me  to  de- 
cline to  make  appointments  to  seoond-lieutenandes  in 
the  Army  from  civil  life,  so  that  such  vacancies  as  ex- 
ist in  these  places  may  be  reserved  for  such  gradu- 
ates; and  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be 
enough  vacancies  to  provide  positions  for  them  all 
when  they  leave  the  militazy  school.  Under  the  pre- 
vailing law  and  usage  those  not  thus  assigned  to  auty 
never  actively  enter  the  military  service.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  law  on  this  subject  be  changed,  eo.that 
such  of  these  young  men  as  are  not  at  once  assigned 
to  duty  after  gracmation  may  be  retained  as  second- 
lieutenants  in  the  Army  if  tney  desire  it,  subject  to 
assignment  when  opportunity  occurs,  and  under 
proper  rules  as  to  priority  of  selection. 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emjr  for  tne  last  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  the  sum  taken 
for  its  purposes  fh>m  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  Army,  were  $290,712.07. 

The  act  approved* March  8, 1885,  designed  to  com- 
pensate officers  and  enlisted  men  for  loss  of  private 
property  while  in  the  service  of  tlic  United  States,  is 
so  mdennite  in  its  terms,  and  apparently  admits  so 
many  claims  tlie  adjustment  of  wnich  could  not  have 
been  contemplated,  that  if  it  is  to  remain  upon  the 
statute-book  it  needs  amendment. 

There  should  be  a  general  law  of  Congress  prohib- 
iting the  construction  of  bridges  over  navigable  waters 
in  such  manner  as  to  obstruct  navigation,  with  pro- 
visions for  preventing  the  same.  It  seems  that  under 
existing  statutes  the  Government  can  not  intervene 
to  prevent  such  a  construction  when  entered  upon 
witnout  its  consent,  though  when  such  consent  is 
asked  and  granted  upon  condition,  the  authority  to 
insist  upon  such  condition  is  clear.  Thus  it  is  lepra- 
sentcd  that  while  the  officers  of  the  Government  are 
with  great  care  guarding  against  the  obstruction  of 
navigation  by  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Saint  Paul,  a  largo  pier  for  a  bridge  has  been  built 
just  below  this  place  directly  in  tlie  navigable  chan- 
nel of  the  river.  If  such  things  are  to  be  permitted, 
a  strong  argument  is  presented  against  the  appropri- 
ation of  large  sums  of  money  to  Improve  the  navigik- 
tion  of  this  and  other  important  highways  of  oom- 
merce. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  gives  a 
history  of  the  operations  of  his  department  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  work  committed  to  his  charge. 

He  details  in  full  the  course  pursued  by  him  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Government  in  respect  of  certain 
vessels  unfinished  at  the  time  of  hia  aooession  to 
office,  and  also  concerning  the  dispatch-  boat  Dolphin, 
claimed  to  be  completed  and  awaiting  the  acceptance 
of  the  department.  No  one  can  fail*  to  see,  from  re- 
citals contained  in  this  report,  that  only  the  applica- 
tion of  busineas  principles  has  been  insisted  upon  in 
the  treatment  or  these  subjects,  and  that  whatever 
controversy  has  arisen  was  caused  by  the  exaction  on 
the  part  of  the  department  of  contract  obligations  fin 
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thej  were  leg»]ly  oonstnied.  In  the  case  of  the  Dol- 
phin, with  entire  justice  to  the  contractor,  an  agree- 
Bwnt  has  been  entered  into  providing  for  the  ascer- 
tainixMnt  by  a  judicial  inquiry  of  the  complete  or 
partial  compliance  with  the  contract  in  her  oom«truo- 
SoQ,  and  ftirther  providing  for  the  aaacssment  of  any 
damigea  to  which  the  Government  may  be  entitled 
on  aooount  of  a  partial  failure  to  perform  such  con- 
tnct,  or  the  payment  of  the  sum  still  remuning  un- 
paid upon  her  price,  in  case  a  ftill  performance  is 

The  contractor,  by  reason  of  his  failure  in  business, 
bemg  unable  to  complete  the  other  three  vessels,  they 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Government  in  their 
nnflniahed  state,  under  a  clause  in  the  contract  per- 
mittiDg  such  a  course,  and  are  nojnr  in  process  of  com- 
pletion in  the  yard  of  the  contractor,  but  under  the 
ropervtsion  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  two  additional  new  cruisers  and  two  gunboats, 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $2,995,000. 
The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  naving  become 
sTsiUlMe  on  the  Ist  day  of  July  last,  steps  were  at  once 
ttken.  ibr  the  procurement  of  such  plans  for  the  oon- 
•tmction  of  these  vessels  as  would  be  likely  to  insure 
their  owfUness  when  completed.  These  are  of  the 
utmost  importance,  considering  the  constant  advance 
in  the  art  of  builaing  vessels  of  this  character,  and 
the  time  is  not  lost  whidi  is  spent  in  their  careM 
oonaideration  and  selection. 

All  must  admit  the  importance  of  an  effective  navy 
to  a  nation  like  ours,  having  such  an  extended  sea- 
coast  to  protect  And  yet  we  have  not  a  ungle  vessel 
of  war  tnat  could  keep  the  seas  anunst  a  flrst-claas 
vesMl  of  any  important  power.  Such  a  condition 
onght  not  longer  to  continue.  The  nation  that  can 
not  resist  aggression  is  constantly  exposed  to  it.  Its 
foreign  policy  is  of  necessity  weak,  and  its  negotia- 
tions are  conducted  with  d!:Midvantago.  because  it  is 
not  in  condition  to  enlbroe  the  terms  dictated  by  its 
sense  of  right  and  justice. 

Inspired,  aa  I  am,  bv  the  hope,  ahared  by  all  patri- 
otie  citiseo^  that  the  oay  is  not  very  far  distant  when 
oor  navy  will  be  such  as  befits  our  standing  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  rejoiced  at  evcr^r  step 
that  leads  in  the  direction  of  such  a  consummation,  1 
deem  it  my  duty  to  especially  direct  the  attention  of 
Conffresa  to  the  close  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  which  the  humiliating  weakness  of  the 
present  organization  of  his  department  is  exhibited, 
and  the  startling  abuses  ana  waste  of  its  present 
methods  are  expMcd.  The  conviction  is  forced  upon 
US,  with  the  certainty  of  mathematical  demoimtration, 
that  before  we  proceed  fhrther  in  the  restoration  of  a 
nivy  we  need  a  thoroughly  reorganized  Navy  Depart- 
ment The  fiict  that  within  seventeen  years  more 
than  $75,000,000  have  been  spent  in  the  construction, 
repair,  equipment,  and  armament  of  vesselSf  and  the 
Anther  uict  that,  instead  of  an  effective  and  creditable 
fleet,  we  have  only  the  discontent  and  apprehension 
of  a  nation  undefended  by  war-vessels,  added  to  the 
disoIoBures  now  made,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that 
every  attempt  to  revive  our  navy  has  thus  fkr,  for  the 
meet  part,  been  misdirected,  ana  aU  our  efforts  in  that 
direction  have  been  littie  better  than  blind  gropings 
sad  expensive,  aimless  follies. 

Unquestionably,  if  we  are  content  with  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Navy  Department  simply  as  a  shabby 
ornament  to  the  Government,  a  constant  watchfulness 
may  prevent  some  of  the  scandal  and  abuse  which 
have  found  their  way  into  our  present  organization, 
aad  ita  incural)le  waste  may  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mom.  But  if  we  desire  to  build  ships  for  present 
naefUneas,  instead  of  naval  reminders  of  the  days 
that  are  past,  we  must  have  a  department  organized 
for  the  work,  supplied  with  aU  the  talent  and  inge- 
nmtv  our  oountiy  affords,  preptved  to  take  advantage 
of  tne  experience  of  other  nations,  systematized  so 
that  all  effort  shall  unite  and  lead  in  one  direction, 
and  ftilly  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  war-vea- 


sels,  though  new,  are  useless  unless  they  combine  all 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  up  to  this  day  brought 
tbrth  relating  to  their  construction. 

1  earnestly  commend  the  portion  of  the  Secretary's 
report  devoted  to  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  hope  that  his  suggestions  touching  the 
reorganization  of  his  department  may  be  adopted  as 
the  first  step  toward  the  reconstruction  of  our  navy. 

The  affairs  of  the  postal  service  are  exhibited  by 
the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  which  will  be 
laid  before  you. 

The  postal  revenue,  whose  ratio  of  gain  upon  the 
rising  prosperity  of  1882  and  1888  outstripped  the  in- 
creasmg  expenses  of  our  growing  service,  was  checked 
by  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  letter-postage,  which 
took  effect  with  the  beginning  of  October  in  the  latter 
year;  and  it  diminished  during  the  two  past  fiscal 
years  $2,790,000,  in  about  the  proportion  of  $2,270,- 
000  in  1884  to  $520,000  in  1885.  Natural  growth  and 
development  have  meantime  increased  expenditure, 
resulting  in  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  department  of  five  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  vear  1884,  and  eight  and  a  third 
million  in  the  last  fiBcal  year.  The  anticipated  and 
natural  revival  of  the  revenue  has  been  oppressed  and 
retarded  by  the  un&vorable  business  condition  of  the 
country,  of  which  the  postal  service  is  a  faithftil  in- 
dicator. The  gratifying  &ct  is  shown,  however,  by 
the  report,  that  our  returning  prosperity  is  marked  by 
a  gain  of  $880,000  in  the  revenue  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  year  over  the  corresponding  ][)eriod  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  change  in  the  weight  of  first-class  nutter  which 
may  be  carried  for  a  single  rate  of  postage,  from  a 
half-ounce  to  an  ounce,  and  the  reduction  by  one  half 
of  the  rate  of  newspaper-postage,  which,  under  recent 
legi:i1ation,  begun  with  the  present  year,  will  operate 
to  restrain  the  augmentation  of  receipts  which  other- 
wise might  have  Deen  expected,  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  scale  of  expense  may  gain  upon  the  revenue  and 
cause  an  increased  'deficiency  to  be  shown  at  its  close. 
Yet,  after  no  long  period  of  reawakened  prosperity, 
by  proper  economv,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that 
even  toe  present  low  rates,  now  as  favorable  as  any 
country  affords,  will  be  adequate  to  sustain  the  cost  of 
the  service. 

The  operation  of  the  Post-Oflice  Department  is  for 
the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  people ;  and  the 
method  bjr  which  they  pay  the  charges  of  this  useful 
arm  of  their  public  service,  so  that  it  be  just  and  im- 
partial, is  of  less  importance  to  them  than  the  econom- 
ical expenditure  oi  the  means  they  provide  for  its 
maintenance  and  the  due  improvement  of  its  agencies, 
so  that  they  may  enjoy  its  highest  useMness. 

A  proper  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  preven- 
tion of  waste  or  extravagance,  and  good  results  ap- 
pear irom  the  report  to  have  alreiuiy  been  accom- 
plished. 

I  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  reduce  tiie  charges  on  domestic  money- 
orders  of  five  dollars  and  less  from  eight  to  five  cents. 
This  change  will  materially  aid  those  of  our  people  who 
moat  of  aU  avail  themselvespf  this  instrumentality, 
but  to  whom  the  element  of  dieapness  is  of  the  great- 
est importance.  With  this  reduction  the  system  would 
still  remain  self-supporting. 

The  free-deliveij  system  has  been  extended  to  nine- 
teen additional  cities  during  the  year,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  now  ei^oy  its  conveniences. 
Experience  has  commended  it  to  those  who  ei^oy  it3 
benefits,  and  further  enlargement  of  Its  fiicilltics  is 
duo  to  other  communities  to  which  it  is  adapted.  In 
the  cities  where  it  has  been  establisned,  taken  to- 
gether, the  local  postage  exceeds  its  maintenance  by 
nearly  $1,800,000.  The  limit  to  which  this  system  is 
now  confined  by  law  has  been  nearly  reached,  and 
the  reasons  given  justify  its  extension,  which  is  pro- 
I>08ed. 

It  was  decided,  with  my  approbation,  after  a  suffi- 
cient examination,  to  be  inexpedient  tor  the  Poet- 
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OiBoe  Departnieiit  to  oontraet  for  canTinfit  our  forei^ 
mails  UDder  the  addltioDal  autborltj  given  by  the  last 
Gon^Treas.  The  amount  limited  was  inadeouato  to 
pay  all  within  the  purview  of  the  law  the  lull  rate  of 
llftv  centu  per  mile,  and  it  would  have  been  uniost 
ana  unwise  to  have  gfiven  it  to  some  and  denied  it  to 
others.  Nor  oould  contracts  have  been  let  under  the 
law  to  all  at  a  rate  to  have  brought  the  aggregate 
within  the  appropriation,  without  suoh  pncti<»l  pre- 
arrangement  of  terms  as  would  have  violated  it. 

The  rate  of  sea  and  inland  postaffe,  which  was  prof- 
fered under  another  statute,  deanj  appears  to  be  a 
fiur  compensation  for  the  desired  service,  bein|r  three 
times  the  price  neoeesary  to  secure  transportation  by 
other  vessels  upon  any  route,  and  much  beyond  the 
chams  made  to  private  persona  for  services  not  less 
burdensome. 

Some  of  the  steamship  companies,  upon  the  reftasal 
of  the  Postmaster-General  to  attempt,  by  the  means 
provided,  the  distribution  of  the  sum  appropriated  as 
an  extra  comoensation,  withdrew  the  services  of  their 
vessels  and  tnereby  occasioned  slight  inconvenience, 
thoi%h  no  considerable  iiguiy,  the  maila  having  been 
dispatched  by  other  means. 

Whatever  m^y  be  thought  of  the  policy  of  subsidis- 
ing any  lino  of  public  conveyance  or  travel,  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  it  should  not  be  done  under  cover  of  an 
expenditure  incident  to  the  administration  of  a  de- 
partment^ nor  should  there  be  imy  unoertunty  as  to 
the  recipients  of  the  subsidy,  or  any  discretion  left 
to  an  executive  oi&cer  as  to  its  distribution.  If  such 
gifts  of  the  public  money  are  to  be  made  for  the  pup* 
pose  of  aiding  any  enterprise,  in  the  supposed  intei^ 
est  of  the  public.  I  can  not  but  think  that  the  amount 
to  be  paid,  and  the  beneficiary,  might  better  be  deteiv 
mined  by  Congress  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  international  congress  of  delegates  iVom  the 
Postal-Union  countries  convened  at  Lisbon,  in  Portu- 
gal, in  Februaiy  his^  and  after  a  session  of  some 
weeks  the  delegates  signed  a  convention  amendatory 
of  the  present  Postal-Union  Convention  in  some  par- 
ticulars designed  to  advance  its  purposes.  This  ad- 
ditional act  has  had  my  approval,  and  will  be  laid  be- 
fore yon  with  the  departmental  report 

I  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  that  another  assistant  be  provided  for  his 
department.  I  invito  ^our  consideration  to  the  sev- 
eral other  recommendations  contained  in  his  report. 

The  report  of  the  Attorney-General  contains  a  his- 
tory of  the  conduct  of  the  Department  of  Justice  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and  a  numoer  of  valuable  augges- 
tions  as  to  needed  legislation ;  and  I  invito  your  careftil 
attention  to  the  same. 

The  condition  of  business  in  the  courto  of  the  United 
States  is  such  that  there  seems  to  be  an  imperative  ne- 
cessity for  remedial  legislation  on  the  subiecL  Some 
of  these  courto  are  so  overburdened  with  pending 
causes  that  the  delavs  in  determining  litigation  amount 
often  to  a  denial  of  justice.  Among  the  plans  sug- 
gested for  relief  is  one  submitted  by  the  Attomey- 
Gcneral.  Ito  main  features  are :  The  transfer  of  all 
the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courto  to  the 
district  courts,  and  an  increase  of  judges  for  the  latter 
where  necessary ;  an  addition  of  judges  to  the  circuit 
courts,  and  constituting  them  exclusively  courto  of 
appeal,  and  reasonably  limiting  appeals  thereto ;  flir- 
ther  restrictions  of  the  right  to  remove  causes  from 
the  Stoto  to  Federal  courts;  permitting  appeals  to 
the  Supremo  Court  iVom  the  courto  of  the  District  of 
ColumDia  and  the  Territories  only  in  the  same  cases 
as  they  are  allowed  from  Stote  courto,  and  guarding 
against  an  unnecessary  number  of  appeals  fiom  the 
circuit  courts. 

I  approve  the  plan  thus  outiined,  and  recommend 
the  legislation  necessary  for  ito  apphcation  to  our  ju- 
dicial systom. 

The  present  mode  of  compensating  United  States 
marshals  and  district  attorneys  shoiud,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  changed.  They  are  allowed  to  charge  against 
the  Government  certain  fees  for  servioes,  their  income 


bdng  measured  by  the  amount  of  sudi  ibes  within  a 
fixed  limit  as  to  their  annual  aggregate.  This  is  a  di- 
rect inducement  for  them  to  make  their  fees  in  crimi- 
nal cases  as  large  as  |>ossible  in  an  effort  to  reach  the 
maximum  sum  permitted.  As  an  entirdv  natural 
consequence,  unscrupulous  manhals  are  found  en- 
couraging fhvolous  prosecutions,  arresting  people  on 
petty  chiuges  of  crime,  and  transporting  them  to  dis- 
tant places  for  examination  and  tiial,  for  the  purpose 
of  earning  mileage  and  other  fees ;  and  district  attoc^ 
neys  uselessly  attend  criminal  examinations  fiur  ftom 
their  places  of  residence,  for  the  express  purpose  <^ 
swelling  their  aooounte  against  the  Government.  The 
actual  expenses  incurred  In  these  tnmsactions  are  also 
charged  against  the  Government 

Thus  tiie  righto  and  freedom  of  our  citiiens  are  out- 
raged, and  puolio  expenditures  increased,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  public  officers  pretexte  for  increas- 
mg  the  measure  of  their  oonipensation. 

I  think  marahals  and  district  attomevs  should  be 
paid  sahiries,  adiustod  by  a  rule  whidi  will  make 
them  commensurate  with  services  fairiy  reiidered. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  1  desire  to  suggest 
the  advisability,  if  it  be  founa  not  obnouous  to  ooo- 
stitutional  objection,  of  investing  United  States  com- 
missionera  with  the  power  to  try  and  determme  cer- 
toin  violations  of  law  within  the  grade  of  misdemean- 
ors. Such  trials  miglit  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
option  of  the  accused.  The  multiplication  of  small 
and  technical  offenses,  especially  under  the  provisions 
of  our  intomal-revenue  law.  render  some  change  in 
our  present  systom  very  desirable,  in  the  intoresto  of 
humanity  as  well  as  economy. 

The  district  courts  are  now  crowded  with  netty 
prosecutions,  involving  a  punishment,  in  cases  of  con- 
viction, of  only  a  slight  fine,  while  the  parties  accused 
are  harassed  oy  an  enfbrced  attendanoe  upon  onnrti 
held  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  homes.  If  poor  acd 
friendless  they  are  obliged  to  remain  in  jail  during 
months,  perhaps,  that  elspse  before  a  session  of  the 
court  is  neld,  and  are  fliuJlv  brought  to  trial  sur^ 
rounded  by  strangers  and  witn  but  nttle  real  oppor- 
tunity for  defense.  In  the  mean  time  f^uentiy  the 
marsnnl  has  charged  against  the  Government  his  fees 
for  an  arrest,  the  transportotion  of  the  accused  and  the 
expense  of  the  same,  and  for  summoning  witnesses  be- 
fore a  commissioner,  a  grand  jury,  ana  a  court :  the 
witnesses  have  been  paid  fVom  the  public  ftmds  large 
fees  and  traveling  expenses,  and  the  commisuonerand 
d^trict  attorney  nave  also  made  their  charges  against 
the  Government 

This  abuse  in  the  administration  of  ourerimiiud  law 
should  be  remedied ;  and  if  the  phin  above  eumsted 
is  not  practicable,  some  other  should  be  devised. 

The  report  of  the  Secretoir  of  the  Interior,  oontain- 
ing  an  account  of  the  operations  of  this  important  de> 
pvtment  and  much  interesting  information,  will  be 
submitted  for  your  consideration. 

The  most  intricate  and  difficult  subject  in  charge  of 
this  department  is  the  treatment  and  management  of 
the  Indians.  I  am  satisfied  that  some  progress  mav 
be  noted  in  their  condition  as  a  result  of  a  prudent  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  laws  and  regulations  Ibr 
their  control 

But  it  is  submitted  that  there  is  lack  of  a  fixed  pur- 
pose or  policy  on  this  subject,  which  should  be  sm>- 
plied.  It  is  useless  to  dilate  upon  the  wrongs  of  the 
Indians,  and  as  useless  to  indulge  in  the  heartiess  be- 
lief that  because  their  wrongs  are  revenged  in  their 
own  atrocious  manner  tiierefrane  they  should  be  exter- 
minated. 

They  are  within  the  care  of  our  Government,  and 
their  nghto  are.  or  should  be,  protected  ftom  invasion 
by  the  most  solemn  obligations.  They  are  properly 
enough  called  tiie  wards  of  the  Government ;  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  ^ruaidianship  in- 
volves, on  our  part,  efforte  fbr  the  mnirovement  of 
their  condition  and  the  enforcement  of  thdr  rights. 
There  seems  to  be  general  concurrence  in  the  propo- 
rtion that  the  ultimate  object  of  their  treatment 
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■hoold  be  their  dviliation  and  cttizensliip.  Fitted 
b^  tbeee  to  keep  paoe  in  the  march  of  progresa  with 
the  advanced  oiviiixation  about  them,  the^  will  read- 
ily asaimilftte  with  the  maaa  of  our  population,  aasum- 
Inff  the  reaponaibilitieB  and  reoeivmg  the  protection 
incident  to  this  condition. 

The  dii&culty  appears  to  be  in  the  selection  of  the 
moans  to  be  at  present  employed  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  this  result. 

Our  Indian  population,  exdusiTe  of  those  in  Alaska, 
is  reported  as  numbering  860.000,  nearly  ail  being  lo- 
cated on  lands  sot  apart  for  their  use  and  occupation, 
ratinff  over  184,000,000  acres.  These  lands  are  in- 
l  in  the  boundaries  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  reservations  of  diiforent  dimensions  scattered  In 
twentv-one  States  and  Territories,  presenting  great 
variations  in  climate  and  in  the  kind  and  quality  of 
their  soils.  Among  the  Indians  upon  these  several 
reiervsdons  there  exists  the  most  marked  diifdrenoee 
m  natural  traits  and  disposition  and  in  their  progress 
toward  mvilization.  While  some  are  lazy,  vicious,  and 
stnpid,  othen  are  industrious,  peaceful,  and  intelli- 
gent ;  while  a  portion  of  them  are  self-supporting  and 
independent,  and  have  so  fkr  advanced  in  dviliiation 
that  they  make  their  own  laws,  administered  through 
offioers  of  tiieir  own  choice,  ana  educate  their  children 
in  schools  of  their  own  establishment  and  miunte- 
nsnee,  otheis  still  retain,  in  squalor  and  dependence, 
ahnost  the  sava^ry  of  their  natural  state. 

In  dealing  with  this  question,  the  desires  moni- 
ftsted  by  the  Indiana  should  not  be  ignored.  Hers, 
a^un,  we  find  a  great  diversity.  With  some  the 
tnbol  relation  is  cherished  with  the  utmost  tenaoitv, 
while  its  hold  upon  others  is  considerably  relaxed ;  tne 
love  of  home  is  strong  with  all.  and  vet  there  are 
those  whose  attachment  to  a  partiouhur  locality  is  by 
no  means  unyieldinff ;  the  ownership  of  their  lands  in 
sevendty  is  much  aesired  by  some,  while  by  others, 
and  sometimes  among  tlie  most  civilised,  such  a  dis- 
tiibotion  would  be  bitterly  opposed. 

The  variation  of  their  wants,  growing  out  of  and 
connected  with  the  character  or  their  several  loca- 
tions, should  be  regarded.  Some  are  upon  reserva- 
tions most  fit  for  ffrazing.  but  without  flocks  or  herds ; 
and  some^on  arable  lano,  have  no  agricultural  imple- 
ments, while  some  of  the  reservations  are  double 
the  si»  neoessaiy  to  maintain  the  number  of  Indians 
now  upon  them,  in  a  few  cases,  perhaps,  they  should 
beenlaiged. 

Add  to  all  this  the  difference  in  the  administration 
of  the  agencies.  While  the  same  duties  are  devolved 
QPon  all,  the  disposition  of  the  agents  and  the  manner 
of  their  contact  with  the  Indiims  have  much  to  do 
with  their  condition  and  welfare.  The  agent  who 
perfbnotorily  performs  his  duty  and  slothlully  neg- 
lects all  opportunity  to  advance  their  moral  and 
phvsieal  improvement,  and  fiiils  to  inspire  them  with 
ademre  for  oetter  thin^,  will  acoompl»h  nothing  in 
the  direction  of  their  civilization ;  while  he  who  feels 
the  borden  of  an  important  trust,  and  has  an  interest 
in  his  work,  will,  by  consistent  example,  firm  yet 
oonaderate  treatment,  and  well-diroctea  aid  and  en- 
ooaraffemenL  constantly  lead  those  under  his  charge 
towara  the  light  of  their  enfhineliisement. 

The  history  of  all  the  progress  which  has  been 
node  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  I  think  will 
disclose  the  fkct  that  the  beginning  has  been  religious 
teachingfollowed  bv  or  accompanying  secular  educa- 
tion, while  the  self-sacrifloiiuf  and  pious  men  and 
women  who  have  aided  hi  this  good  work  by  their 
hidependent  endeavor  have  for  Uieir  reward  the  be- 
nefleent  results  of  their  labor  and  consciousness  of 
Christian  dutv  well  performed,  theh-  valuable  services 
ahoold  be  fully  acknowledged  by  all  who,  under  the 
law,  are  charged  with  the  control  and  management  of 
our  Indian  wards. 

What  has  been  said  indicatea  that,  in  the  present 
eonditionof  the  Indians,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  apply  aUxed  and  unyielding  plan  of  action  to  their 
wied  and  varying  needs  and  aroumatonces. 


The  Indian  Bureau,  burdened  as  it  is  with  their 
general  overslffht  and  with  the  details  of  the  establish- 
ment, can  baldly  possess  itself  of  the  minute  phaooa 
of  the  particular  cases  needing  treatment ;  and  thus 
the  propriety  of  creatine  an  instrumentality  auxiliary 
to  those  alreiady  establuned  lor  the  caie  of  the  Indiana 
suffgests  itself. 

Irecommend  the  passage  of  a  law  autiiorizing  the 
appointment  of  six  commissionen,  three  of  whom  shall 
be  detailed  fh>m  the  Army,  to  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  a  careiVil  inspection,  ftom  time  to  time,  of  all 
the  Indians  upon  our  reservations  or  subject  to  tibe 
care  and  oontrol  of  the  Government,  with  a  view  of 
discovering  their  exact  condition  ana  needs,  and  de- 
termining what  steps  shall  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
Oovemment  to  improve  their  ntuation  in  the  direction 
of  their  self-support  ond  complete  civilization :  that 
they  may  asoertam  from  such  inspection  what,  it  any, 
of  the  reservations  may  be  reduced  in  area,  and  in 
such  cases  what  port  not  needed  tor  Indian  ocoupatSon 
may  be  purchased  by  the  Government  from  the  Indi- 
ans ond  disposed  of  for  their  benefit ;  what,  if  ony, 
Indians  may  with  their  consent  be  removed  to  other 
reservations,  witii  a  view  of  their  concentration  and 
the  sale  on  their  belialf  of  their  abandonod  reserva- 
tions ;  what  Indian  lands  now  held  in  common  should 
be  allotted  in  severalty ;  in  what  manner  and  to  wliot 
extent  iJie  Indians  upon  the  reservations  con  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  our  Jaws  and  subjected  to  their 
penalties :  and  which,  if  any,  Indians  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  powera 
and  functions  of  the  commissionen  in  regard  to  these 
subjects  should  be  clearly  defined,  though  they  should, 
in  ooi\junction  witii  the  Secretotr  of  the  Interior,  be 

S'lven  all  the  authority  to  deal  dennitely  with  the  quea- 
ons  presented  deemed  safe  and  consistenL 

They  should  also  be  cbar^  with  tlie  duty  of  ascer- 
taining the  Indians  who  might  properiy  be  fumisbed 
with  implements  of  agriculture,  and  of  what  kind ;  in 
what  cases  the  support  of  the  Government  should  be 
withdrawn;  where  the  present  plan  of  distributing 
Indian  supplies  should  bo  changed :  where  schools 
may  be  established  and  where  discontmned ;  the  eon- 
duct,  methods,  and  fitness  of  agents  in  charRe  of  res- 
ervations ;  the  extent  to  which  such  reservations  are 
occupied  or  intruded  upon  by  unauthorized  persons ; 
and  generally  all  mattere  related  to  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  the  Indian. 

They  should  advise  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior concerning  these  mattera  of  det^l  in  manage- 
ment, and  he  should  be  given  power  to  deal  with 
them  fhlly  if  he  is  not  now  invested  with  such  power. 

This  plan  contemplates  the  selection  of  persons  for 
commissionen  who  are  interested  in  the  Indian  ques- 
tion, and  who  iiave  practical  ideas  upon  the  subject  of 
their  treatment 

The  expense  of  the  Indian  Bureau  during  the  lost 
flscol  year  was  more  than  six  and  a  half  mulion  dol- 
lore.  I  believe  much  of  this  expenditure  might  be 
saved  under  the  plan  proposed ;  ttuit  its  economical 
effects  would  be  increosed  with  its  continuance ;  that 
the  safety  of  our  frontier  settiera  would  be  subserved 
under  its  operation ;  and  that  the  nation  would  be 
saved  through  its  results  fh>m  the  imputation  of  in- 
humanity, injustice,  and  mismansgement. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  allotment  of  In- 
dian lands  in  severalty  when  deemed  expedient,  it 
will  be  necessarv  to  have  surveys  completed  of  the 
reservations,  and  I  hope  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

In  May  of  the  present  year  a  small  portion  of  the 
Chiricahoa  Apaches  on  the  White  Mountain  reserva- 
tion, in  Arizona,  left  the  reservation  and  committed  a 
number  of  murdere  and  depredations  upon  settiera  in 
that  neighborhood.  Though  prompt  and  eneigetio 
action  wtis  taken  by  the  military,  the  renegades  eluded 
capture  and  escaped  into  Mexico.  The  formation  of 
the  country  through  which  these  Indians  passed,  their 
thorough  acquaintance. with  the  same,  tne  speed  of 
their  escape,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  acottered 
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and  concealed  thcmaolves  among  the  mountains  near 
the  Hoene  of  their  outrages,  put  our  soldiers  at  a  great 
difiadvanta^e  in  their  efforts  to  capture  tiiem,  though 
the  expectation  is  still  entertainea  that  they  will  oe 
ultimately  taken  and  punished  for  their  crimes. 

The  threatening  and  disorderly  conduct  of  the  Chey- 
ennes  in  the  Indian  Territory  early  last  summer  caused 
considerable  alarm  and  uneasiness.  Investigation 
proved  that  their  threatening  attitude  was  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  their  res- 
ervation by  immense  heras  of  cattle,  which  their  own- 
ers claimed  were  rightfully  there  under  certain  leases 
made  by  the  Indians.  Such  occupation  appearing  up- 
on examination  to  be  unlawful  notwithstanding  these 
leases,  the  intruders  were  ordered  to  remove  with  their 
cattle  fix)m  the  lands  of  the  Indians  by  Executive  proc- 
lamation. The  enforcement  of  this  pzx>clamation  had 
the  effect  of  restoring  peace  and  order  among  the  In- 
dians, and  they  are  now  quiet  and  well  behaved. 

By  an  Executive  order  issued  on  February  27, 1885, 
by  my  predecessor,  a  portion  of  the  tract  of  country 
in  the  territory  known  as  the  Old  Winnebago  and 
Crow  Creek  reservations  was  directed  to  be  restored 
to  the  public  domain  and  opened  to  settlement  under 
the  land-laws  of  the  Unitea  States,  and  a  lai^  num- 
ber of  persons  entered  upon  those  lands.  This  action 
alarmed  the  Sioux  Indians,  who  claimed  the  territory 
as  belonging  to  their  reservation  under  the  treaty  of 
1868.  Tnis  claim  was  determined,  after  careftil  inves- 
tigation to  be  well  founded ;  and  consequently  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  ref<9rred  to  was.  by  prodamation  of 
April  17, 1885,  declared  to  be  moperativo  and  of  no 
effect,  and  all  persons  upon  the  land  were  warned  to 
leave.  This  warning  has  been  substantially  complied 
with. 

The  public  domain  had  its  orison  in  cessions  of 
land  by  the  States  to  the  General  Government.  The 
first  cession  was  made  by  tiio  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  laiyire^t,  which  in  area  exceeded  all  the  others,  by 
the  State  of  Vix^nia.  The  territory,  the  proprietor- 
ship of  which  became  thus  vested  in  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, extended  fVom  the  western  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Mississippi  river.  These  patriotic 
donations  of  the  States  were  encumbered  with  no  con- 
dition, except  that  they  should  be  held  and  used 
•*  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States."  By 
purchase,  with  the  common  fUnd  of  all  the  people, 
additions  were  made  to  this  domain  until  it  extended 
to  the  northern  line  of  Mexico,  the  Padfio  Ocean,  and 
the  Polar  Sea,  The  original  trust,  "  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  United  States,"  attached  to  all.  In  the 
execution  of  tJiat  trust  the  policy  of  many  homes, 
rather  than  lanre  estates,  was  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. That  these  might  be  easily  obtained,  and  be 
the  abode  of  security  and  contentment,  the  hiws  for 
their  acquisition  were  few,  easily  understood,  and  gen- 
eral in  their  character.  But  the  pressure  or  local  in- 
terestSj  combined  w^ith  a  speculative  spirit,  have  in 
many  instances  procured  the  passage  of  laws  which 
marred  the  harmonv  of  the  flreneral  plan  and  encum- 
bered the  system  with  a  multitude  or  general  and  spe- 
cial enactments,  which  render  the  land  laws  compli- 
cated, subject  tfie  titles  to  uncertainty,  and  the  pur- 
chasers often  to  oppression  and  wrong.  Laws  which 
were  intended  for  the  ^* common  benefit"  have  been 
perverted  so  that  lai^  quantities  of  land  are  vesting 
in  single  ownerships.  From  the  multitude  and  char- 
acter of  the  laws  this  consequence  seems  incapable  of 
correction  by  mere  administration. 

It  is  not  for  the  **  common  benefit  of  the  United 
States  "  that  a  larare  area  of  the  public  lands  should 
be  acquired,  directly  or  through  nnud,  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  individual.  The  nation's  strength  is  in 
the  people.  The  nation's  prosperi^  is  in  their  pros- 
perity. The  nation's  gloiyis  in  tne  equality  of  her 
justice.  The  nation's  perpetuity  is  in  the  patriotism 
of  all  her  people.  Hence,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands 
should  have  in  view  the  original  policy,  which  en- 
oounged  many  purchasers  or  theee  lands  for  homes 


and  discouraged  the  massing  of  lai^  areas.  Ezda- 
sive  of  Alasiu,  about  three  fifths  of  the  national  do- 
main has  been  sold  or  subjected  to  contract  or  iptot 
Of  the  remaining  two  fifths  a  considerable  portion  is 
either  mountain  or  desert.  A  rapidly  increasiug  pop- 
ulation creates  a  growing  demand  for  homes,  and  tbe 
accumulation  of  wealth  inspires  an  eager  competitioa 
to  obtdn  the  public  land  for  speculative  purposes.  In 
the  future  this  collision  of  mtercsts  will  be  more 
marked  than  in  the  ^t,  and  the  execution  of  the  na- 
tion's trust  in  bebalt  of  our  settlers  will  be  more  diflS- 
cult.  I  therefore  recommend  to  your  attentions  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  with  reference  to  the  repeal  and 
modification  of  certain  of  our  land-laws. 

The  nation  has  made  princely  grants  and  subsidies 
to  a  system  of  railroads  project^  as  great  national 
high  wavs  to  connect  the  Pacific  States  with  the  East 
It  has  oeen  chiuged  that  these  donations  from  the 
people  have  been  diverted  to  private  gain  and  cor- 
rupt uses,  and  thus  public  indignation  has  been 
aroused  and  suspicion  engendered.  Our  great  natioii 
does  not  b^midge  its  generosity,  but  it  aohors  pecu- 
lation and  fraud ;  ttnd  the  favorable  regard  of  our  peo- 
ple for  the  great  corporations  to  which  these  grants 
were  made  can  only  be  revived  by  a  restoration  <A. 
confidence,  to  be  secured  bv  their  constant^  unequiv- 
ocal, and  clearly  manifested  integrity.  A  faithful  ap- 
plication of  the  undiminished  proceeds  of  the  ^ants 
to  the  construction  and  perfecbAg  of  their  rooda,  an 
honest  dischaige  of  their  oblig^ations,  and  entire  jus- 
tice to  all  the  people  in  the  eigoymect  of  their  rights 
on  these  highways  of  travel,  is  all  the  public  liks, 
and  it  will  be  content  with  no  less.  To  secure  these 
things  should  be  the  common  puipo^e  of  the  ofilcers 
of  the  Government,  as  well  as  oi  the  coiporatioos. 
With  this  accomplishment,  prosperitv  would  be  per- 
manently secured  to  the  roads,  ana  national  pride 
would  take  the  place  of  national  complaint. 

It  appears  fh)m  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  that  there  were  on  the  1st  day  of  Jul  v,  1885, 
845,125  persons  borne  upon  the  pension-rolls,  who 
were  classified  as  follows:  Army  invalids,  241,456: 
widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent  relatives  of 
deceased  soldiers,  78.841 ;  Navy  invalids,  2,746 ;  Navy 
widows,  minor  chiloren,  and  aependents,  1,926 ;  sur- 
vivors of  the  War  of  1812,  2,945 ;  and  widows  of  those 
who  served  in  that  war.  17,212.  About  one  man  in 
ten  of  all  those  who  enlisted  in  the  late  war  are  re- 
ported as  receiving  pensions,  exclusive  of  the  depend- 
ents of  deceased  soldiers.  On  the  1st  of  July.  1875, 
the  number  of  pensioners  was  284,821,  and  the  in- 
crease within  the  ten  years  next  thereafter  was  110,- 
804. 

While  there  is  no  expenditure  of  the  public  funds 
which  the  people  more  cheerfuU;^-  approve  than  that 
made  in  reco^ition  of  tiie  services  of  our  soldiers, 
living  and  dead,  the  sentiment  underlying  the  sub- 
ject should  not  be  vitiated  by  the  introduction  of  any 
fraudulent  practices.  Therefore  it  is  ftilly  as  impor- 
tant that  the  rolls  should  bo  cleansed  of  all  those  who 
by  fhiud  have  secured  a  place  thereon  as  that  merito- 
rious claims  should  be  speedily  examined  and  ad- 
justed. The  reforms  in  the  methods  of  doin^  the 
Dusiness  of  this  bureau  which  have  lately  been  mau- 
gurated  promise  better  results  in  both  these  direo- 
nons. 

The  operations  of  the  Patent-Office  demonstrate  the 
activity  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country.  For 
the  year  ended  June  80,  1885,  the  applications  for 
patents,  including  reissues,  and  for  the  registration  of 
trade-marks  and  hibels,  numbered  85,688.  During 
the  same  period  there  were  22,928  patents  granted 
and  reissued,  and  1,429  tnde-marks  and  labels  rois- 
tered. The  number  of  patents  issued  in  the  vear  1875 
was  14.387.  The  receipts  during  tbe  last  fiscal  year 
were  $1,074,974.85,  and  the  total  expenditures,  not 
including  contingent  expenses,  $984,128.11. 

There  were  9,788  applications  for  patents  pending 
on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1884,  and  5,786  on  the  bi 
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dale  in  the  year  1885.  There  has  been  considerable 
improTeraent  made  in  the  prompt  determination  of 
iqyplica^nB  and  a  oousequent  relief  to  expectant  in- 
Tentors. 

A  number  of  anggestions  and  recommendations  are 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pat* 
ents  vUch  are  well  entitled  to  the  oo:i;sideration  of 
CoDffreflB. 

In  the  Territory  of  Utah  the  law  of  the  United 
States  possed  for  the  guppreasion  of  polycramy  has 
been  energetically  and  faithAillv  executed  during  the 
past  year,  with  measurably  good  results.  A  number 
of  convictions  have  been  seonred  for  imlawful  co- 
habitation, and  in  some  cases  pleas  of  guilty  have 
been  entered  and  a  slight  punisnment  imposed  upon 
a  promiae  by  the  accused  tnat  they  would  not  aj<ain 
offend  against  the  law,  nor  advise,  counsel,  aiu,  or 
abet,  in  any  way,  its  violation  by  others. 

The  Utah  CommissionerB  express  the  opinion, 
based  upon  such  information  as  they  are  able  to  ob- 
tain, that  but  few  polygamous  marriag&s  have  taken 
plaoein  the  Territory  during  the  last  year.  They 
raither  report  that  while  there  can  not  be  found  upon 
the  registration  Usta  of  voters  the  name  of  a  man  act- 
nally  euilty  of  polygamy,  and  while  none  of  that  class 
are  holding  office,  yet  at  the  last  election  in  the  Terri- 
tciT  all  the  offlcen  elected  except  in  one  county  were 
men  who,  though  not  actually  living  in  the  practice 
of  polygamy,  subecribe  to  the  doctrine  of  polygamous 
maniages  as  a  divine  revelation  and  a  law  unto  all 
lu.(rher  and  more  binding  upon  the  conscience  than 
any  human  law,  local  or  national.  Thus  is  the 
strange  spectacle  breaeuted  of  a  community  protected 
by  a  republican  form  of  government,  to  which  they 
owe  allegiance,  sustaining  by  tiielr  suffitiges  a  princi- 
]de  and  a  belief  wUch  sets  at  naught  that  obligation 
of  absolute  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  republican  institutions. 

The  strength,  the  perpetuity,  and  the  destiny  of 
the  nation  rest  upon  our  homes,  established  by  the 
law  of  God,  guuded  by  parental  care,  regulated  by 
parental  authority,  and  sanctified  by  parental  love. 

These  are  not  the  homes  of  polygamy. 

The  mothers  of  our  land,  who  rule  the  nation  as 
they  mold  the  characters  and  guide  the  actions  of 
their  sons,  live  according  to  God^s  holy  ordinances, 
and  each,  secure  and  happy  in  the  exclusive  love  of 
the  father  of  her  children,  sheds  the  warm  light  of 
true  womanhood,  unperverted  and  unpolluted,  upon 
all  within  her  pure  and  wholesome  family  circle. 

These  are  not  the  cheerless,  crushed,  and  unwoman- 
ly mothers  of  polyganoy. 

The  fathers  of  our  families  are  the  best  dtizens  of 
the  republic.  Wife  and  children  are  the  sources  of 
patriotism,  and  coi^uc^al  and  parental  affection  beget 
oevotion  to  the  country.  The  man  who,  undeflled 
with  pluitd  marriage,  Is  surrounded  in  his  sinsle 
home  with  his  wife  and  children,  has  a  stake  in  the 
ooontry  which  inspires  him  with  respect  for  its  laws 
and  courage  for  its  defense. 

These  are  not  the  fathers  of  polygamous  families. 

There  is  no  feature  of  this  practice,  or  the  svstem 
whieh  sanctions  it,  which  b  not  opposed  to  all  that 
is  of  value  in  our  institutions. 

There  should  be  no  reUxation  in  the  firm  but  just 
execution  of  the  law  now  in  operation,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  approve  such  further  discreet  legislation  as 
Wilfrid  tiie  country  of  this  blot  upon  its  fiiir  fame. 

^  Since  the  people  upholding  polygamy  in  our  Ter- 
ritories are  re-enforced  by  immigration  fh>m  other 
lands,  I  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  to  prevent 
the  hnpoTtation  of  Mormons  into  the  country. 

The  agricultural  interest  of  the  country  demands 
)nst  reco^ition  and  liberal  encouragement.  It  buh- 
tahis  with  certainty  and  unfailing  strength  our  nation^s 
prosperi^  by  the  products  of  its  steady  toil,  and  bears 
Its  full  snare  of  the  burden  of  taxation  without  com- 
phdnt  Our  agriculturists  have  but  slight  personal 
representation  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  are 
generally  content  with  the  humbler  duties  of  citizen- 
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ship  and  willing  to  trust  to  the  bounty  of  Nature  for 
a  reward  of  their  labor.  But  the  magnitude  and  value 
of  this  industry  is  appreciated  when  the  statement  ia 
made  that  of  our  total  annual  exports  more  than  three 
fourths  are  the  products  of  agncultxu-e,  and  of  our 
total  population  nearly  one  half  are  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  that*  occupation. 

The  Department  of  Asrriculture  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  ana  diffiising  among  the  people 
useful  information  respecting  the  subjects  it  baa  in 
charge,  and  aiding  in  the  cause  of  mtelligent  and 
progressive  farming  by  the  collection  of  statistics,  by 
testing  the  value  and  usefulness  of  new  seeds  and 
plants,  and  distributing  such  as  are  found  desirable 
among  agriculturists.  This  and  other  powers  and 
duties  witn  which  this  department  is  invested  are  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  if  wisely  exercised  must 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  The  aim  of  our 
beneficent  Government  is  the  improvement  of  the  peo- 

§le  in  every  station  and  the  amelioration  of  their  con- 
ition.  Surely  our  agriculturists  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. The  instrumentality  established  in  aid  of  the 
farmers  of  the  land  should  not  only  be  well  equipped 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose,  but  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  has  been  adopted  should  be  en- 
couraged to  avail  themselves  flQly  of  its  advantages. 

The  prohibition  of  the  importation  into  several 
countries  of  certain  of  our  animala  and  their  prod- 
ucts, based  upon  the  suspicion  that  health  is  en- 
dangered in  their  use  and  consumption,  suggests  the 
importance  of  such  precautions  for  the  protection  of 
our  stock  of  all  kinds  against  disease  as  will  disarm 
suspicion  of  danger  and  cause  the  removal  of  such  an 
iimirious  prohibition. 

If  the  laws  now  in  operation  are  insufficient  to  ac- 
complish this  protection,  I  recommend  their  amend- 
ment to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  I 
commend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  tne  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  calculated  to  increase  the  value  and 
efficiency  of  this  department. 

The  report  of  the  Civil-Service  Commission,  which 
will  be  submitted,  contains  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  civil-service  law  has  been  executed  dur- 
ini^  the  last  year,  and  much  valuable  information  on 
this  important  subject. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  sentiment 
more  general  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try than  a  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  law  enforcing  civil-service  re- 
form is  oased.  In  its  present  condition  the  law  regu- 
latfts  only  a  part  of  the  subordinate  public  positions 
throughout  the  country.  It  applies  tne  test  of  fitness 
to  applicants  for  these  places  by  means  of  a  competi- 
tive examination,  and  gives  lai^  discretion  to  the 
commissioners  as  to  the  character  of  the  examination 
and  many  other  matters  connected  with  its  execution. 
Thus  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  com- 
mission have  much  to  do  with  the  practical  useful- 
ness of  the  statute  and  with  the  results  of  its  appli- 
cation. 

The  people  may  well  trust  the  commission  to  exe- 
cute the  law  witli  perfect  laimoss  and  with  as  little 
irritation  as  is  possible.  But  of  course  no  relaxation 
ot  the  principle  which  underlies  it  and  no  weakening 
of  the  safeguards  which  surround  it  can  be  expected. 
Experience  in  its  administration  will  probably  sug- 

fst  amendment  of  the  methods  of  its  execution,  but 
venture  to  hope  that  we  shall  never  again  be  re- 
mitted to  the  system  which  distributes  public  posi- 
tions purely  as  rewards  for  partisan  service.  Doubts 
may  well  be  entertained  whether  our  Government 
could  survive  the  strain  of  a  continuance  of  this  svs- 
tem, which  upon  every  chaniice  of  administration  in- 
spires an  immense  army  of  claimants  for  office  to  lay 
siege  to  the  patronaiore  of  Government,  engrossing  the 
time  of  public  officers  with  their  importunities,  spread- 
ing abroad  the  contagion  of  their  disappointment,  and 
filling  the  air  with  the  tumult  of  their  discontent. 
The  allurements  of  an  immense  number  of  officea 
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and  plaoes,  exhibited  to  the  voters  of  the  land,  and 
the  promifle  of  their  bestowid  in  reoogrnition  of  parti- 
san activity,  debauch  the  suffiraee  and  rob  political 
action  of  its  thoughtful  and  deliberative  character. 
The  evil  would  increase  with  the  multiplication  of 
offices  consequent  upon  our  extension,  and  the  mania 
for  office-holding,  growing  from  its  indulgence,  would 
X>ervade  our  population  so  jj^nerally  that  patriotic  pur- 
pose, the  support  of  principle,  the  desire  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  bolidtude  for  the  nation's  welfare,  would 
ho  nearly  banished  from  the  activity  of  our  party  con- 
tests, and  cause  them  to  degenerate  into  ignoble,  self- 
ish, and  disgracef\il  struggles  for  the  possession  of 
office  and  public  place. 

Civil-service  reform  enforced  by  law  came  none  too 
soon  to  check  the  progress  of  demoralization. 

One  of  its  effects,  not  enough  regarded,  is  the  free- 
dom it  brings  to  the  political  action  of  those  conserva- 
tive and  so  Mr  men  who,  in  fear  of  the  confusion  and 
risk  attending  an  arbitraxy  and  sudden  chancre  in  all 
the  public  offices  with  a  change  of  party  rule,  cast 
their  ballots  against  such  a  chance. 

Parties  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  will  long  continue 
to  exist ;  nor  can  it  be  now  denied  that  there  are  le^ti- 
mate  advantages,  not  disconnected  with  office-holoin^, 
which  follow  party  supremacy.  While  partiusanship 
continues  bitter  and  pronounced,  and  supplies  so  jaucn 
of  motive  to  sentiment  and  action,  it  is  not  fur  to  hold 
ptublic  officials  in  charge  of  important  trusts  respon- 
sible for  the  best  results  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  yet  insist  that  they  shaU  rely,  in  confiden- 
tial and  important  places,  upon  the  work  of  those  not 
only  opposed  to  them  in  political  affiliation,  but  so 
steeped  in  partisan  prejuoioe  and  rancor  that  they 
have  no  loyalty  to  their  chie&  and  no  desire  for  their 
success.  Civil-service  reform  does  not  exact  this,  nor 
does  it  reauire  that  those  in  subordinate  positions  who 
fail  in  yielding  their  best  service,  or  who  are  incom- 
petent, should  be  retained  simply  because  they  are  in 
place.  The  whining  of  a  clerk  discharj^ed  for  indo- 
lence or  incompetency,  who,  though  he  gained  his  place 
by  the  worst  possible  operation  of  the  spoils  system, 
suddenly  discovers  that  he  is  entitled  to  protection 
under  the  sanction  of  civil-service  reform^  represents 
an  idea  no  less  absurd  than  the  dumor  ot  the  appli- 
cant who  claims  the  vacant  position  as  his  compensa- 
tion for  the  most  questionable  party  work. 

The  civil-iservice  law  docs  not  prevent  the  discharge 
of  the  indolent  or  incompetent  clerk,  but  it  does  pre- 
vent supplying  his  place  with  the  unfit  party  worker. 
Thus,  in  both  these  phaj*es.  L*  seen  benent  to  the  pub- 
lic service.  And  the  people  who  desire  good  govern- 
ment having  secured  this  statute  will  not  relinquish 
its  benefits  without  protest.  Nor  are  thev  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  its  full  advanta^  can  only  be  gained 
throuffh  the  complete  good  iaith  of  those  having  its 
execution  in  cbarafe.    And  this  they  will  insist  upon. 

I  recommend  that  the  salaries  of  the  Civil-Service 
Commissioners  be  Increased  to  a  sum  more  nearly 
commensurate  to  their  important  duties. 

It  is  a  source  of  considerable  and  not  unnatural  dis- 
content that  no  adequate  provision  has  yet  been  made 
for  accommodating  the  principal  library  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Of  the  vast  collection  of  books  and  pam- 
phlct8»gathered  at  the  Capitol,  numbering  some  700,- 
000,  exclusive  of  manuscripts,  maps,  and  the  products 
of  the  graphic  art<«,  also  of  great  volume  and  value, 
only  about  300,000  volumes,  or  loss  than  half  the  col- 
lection, are  provided  with  shelf-room.  The  others, 
which  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  from  25^000  to  80,- 
000  volumes  a  year,  are  not  only  inaccessible  to  the 
public,  but  are  subject  to  serious  damage  and  deterio- 
ration from  other  causes  in  their  present  situation. 

A^  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  Library  of  the 
Capitol  has  twice  been  de8tro;ped  or  damasredby  fire, 
its  daily  increasincr  value,  and  its  importance  as  a  place 
of  deposit  of  books  under  the  law  relating  to  copy- 
right, make  manifest  the  necessity  of  prompt  action 
to  insure  its  proper  accommodation  and  protection. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  oontroversy  which 


has  arisen  fW)m  the  conditioii  of  the  law  relatinir  to 
railroad  fadlitieB  in  the  dtv  of  Washington,  which 
has  involved  the  oommisaioners  of  the  District  in 
much  annoyance  and  trouble.  I  hope  this  difficulty 
will  be  promptly  settled  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  commissioners  represent  that  enough  of  the 
revenues  of  the  District  are  now  on  deposit  in  the 
TreasuiT  of  the  United  States  to  repay  the  sum  ad- 
vanced Dy  the  Government  for  sewer  imnrovemeDtB 
under  the  act  of  J  cme  80, 1884.  They  desire  now  aa 
advance  of  the  share  which  ultimately  should  be  borne 
by  the  Disti let  of  the  cost  of  extensfve  improvements 
to  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  total  expense  of  these 
contemplated  improvements  is  estimatea  at  $1,000,000, 
and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  considerable  smn 
could  be  saved  if  they  had  all  the  money  in  hand,  to 
that  contracts  for  the  whole  work  could  be  made  at 
the  same  time.  They  express  confidence  that  if  the 
advance  asked  for  should  be  made,  the  Government 
would  be  reimbursed  the  same  within  a  reasonable 
time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  improvements  could 
bo  made  much  dicaper  if  undertaKen  together  and 
prosecuted  according  to  a  general  plan. 

The  license  law  now  in  force  within  the  District  is 
deficient  bud  uncertain  in  some  of  its  provisions,  snd 
ought  to  be  amended.  The  commuviondrs  urge,  with 
good  reason,  the  necessity  of  providing  a  building  for 
the  use  of  the  District  government  whic^  shall  better 
secure  the  safety  and  preservation  of  its  valuable  books 
and  records. 

The  present  condition  of  the  law  relating  to  the  sue- 
cession  to  the  Presidency  in  the  event  of  the  death, 
disability,  or  removal  of  both  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  is  such  as  to  require  immediate  amendment. 
This  subject  has  repeatedly  been  considered  by  Con- 

E-ess,  but  no  result  has  been  reached.  The  recent 
mentable  death  of  the  Vice-President,  and  vacan- 
cies at  the  same  time  in  all  other  offices  the  incam- 
bents  of  which  mi^ht  immediately  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  the  Presidential  office,  have  caused  public 
anxiety  and  a  just  demand  that  a  recurrence  of  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  should  not  be  permitted. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  to  the  wise  care  and 
thoughtful  attention  of  Congress  tlie  needs,  the  wel- 
fare, and  the  aspirations  of  an  intelligent  and  gener- 
ous nation.  To  subordinate  these  to  tlie  narrow  ad- 
vantages of  partisanship,  or  the  accompliahment  of 
selfish  aims,  is  to  violate  the  people's  trust  and  be- 
tray the  people^s  interests.  But  an  individual  sense 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  each  of  us,  and  a  stem 
determination  to  perform  our  duty  well,  must  give  as 
place  among  those  who  have  added  in  their  oay  and 
generation  to  the  gloiy  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved 
land.  Grovxb  Ci.BvzuLin>. 

WAsmNGTOir,  December  8, 1885. 

Tke  Riles.— In  the  House  of  Representatires, 
Mr.  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  from  toe  cornmittee 
on  rules,  reported  in  favor  of  adopting  the  rules 
of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  with  certain 
amendments,  some  of  which  were  so  impor- 
tant in  their  scope  as  to  cause  warm  discus- 
sion. One  of  them  was  designed  to  deprive 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  a  great 
share  of  its  powers,  by  referring  the  appropri- 
ations for  carrying  on  certain  departments  to 
the  committees  appointed  to  deal  with  those 
departments.  The  report  of  the  migority  of 
the  committee  on  rules  said  on  this  subject : 

Bule  XI  is  proposed  to  be  amended  by  transfer- 
ring certain  or  the  general  appropriation  bills  fiom 
the  custody  and  control  of  the  Committee  on  Appropii- 
ations  to  the  following  named  committees,  viz.:  Hie 
consular  and  diplomatic  bill  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs ;  tne  army  and  Military  Academy  bills 
to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs ;  the  naval  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affiurs ;  the  jxist-oflloe 
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hOI  to  the  Committee  on  the  Poet-OfElce  and  Poet- 
Roadd :  and  the  Indian  bill  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian AffiEun.  This  leaves  with  the  Committee  on 
Api>n>priation8  the  ibUowinit-named  bills,  namely: 
Legislative,  ezeoudve,  and  judicial,  sundry  civil,  defi- 
etency,  fortification,  pension,  and  District  of  Columbia 
bills,  which  include  more  than  hidf  the  annual  appro- 
priations for  carrying  on  the  Qovernment.  The  total 
appropriations  for  the  iisaal  year  188&-*86  are  $216,- 
611,59&.84,  of  which  sum  $114,824,465.45  was  appro- 
priated in  the  bills  last  namecL  The  remaining  ex- 
peodituiea  of  the  Government  are  provided  for  by 
permanent  appropriations.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriationB  was  created  on  the  2d  of  March,  18tt6 
(seooDd  session  Thirty-eighth  Congress),  but  was  not 
appointed  until  the  following  Con^ss.  Prior  to  its 
creation,  the  ^neral  appropnation  oills  were  reported 
by  the  Comnutteo  on  Ways  and  Means,  which  com- 
mittee was  further  divided  by  the  transfer  of  its  ju- 
risdiction on  the  subjects  of  bonking  and  bank  cuiv 
rcoey,  and  the  Pacific  Railroad  to  standing  committees 
OQ  thoee  subjects.  On  the  14th  of  September.  18^7 
(fint  seamon  Twenty-fifth  Congrew),  the  Iloose 
adopted  the  following  rule,  viz. :  "  It  shall  also  be 
the  dutY  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  within 
thirty  oays  after  their  appointment,  at  eveiy  sesmon 
of  Congress,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember, to  report  the  general  appropriation  bills." 
On  the  3d  of  March,  1865,  the  House  adopted  the  fol- 
loving  amendment  to  the  foregoing  claase,  viz.,  *^or, 
m  fidmre  thereof,  the  reasons  for  such  failure." 

Under  these  provisions,  the  various  appropriation 
bOIa  were  reported  within  the  time  prescnoed,  or  the 
fiulare  tberetor  explained,  witli  but  few  exceptions, 
mitil  the  revision  of  the  rules  in  the  second  seHsion  of 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress. 

In  that  revision,  the  requirement  as  to  reporting 
these  bilb  was  omitted,  and  from  that  time  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  bills  have  been  reported  as  the  com- 
mittee saw  fit. 

For  neariy  forty  years  of  our  history  the  appro- 
priadons  were  made  in  one  act,  entitled,  '*An  act 
makinff  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  (Govern- 
ment" The  first  separate  bill  tor  the  expenses  of  the 
Po^t-Otaoe  Department  was  passed  in  1844.  In  1847 
the  appropriations  were  made  in  nine  serrate  bills 
viz.,  army,  civil  and  diplomatic,  deficiencies,  fortifl- 
cationa,  Indians,  Military  Academy,  navy,  pensions, 
and  post-office.  In  1856,  the  consular  and  diplomatic 
ippropriationa  were  tbr  the  first  time  embodTied  in  a 
Krante  bill.  In  1857,  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
JQoicial  bill  first  appeiued  in  its  present  form.  In 
186S,  the  sundry  oivn  bill  was  established,  containing 
the  various  miscellaneous  items  not  embraced  in  the 
other  bills :  and  in  1880,  the  a^cultural  and  District 
of  Columbia  bills  were  established,  the  agricultural 
bill  beiuji;  transferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricult- 
ure. With  but  few  exceptions,  the  river  and  narbor 
bill  was  prepared  and  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  until  the  creation  ot^  the  Committee  on 
Birera  and  Harbora  in  1883,  when  it  was  assigned  to 
that  committee.  As  showing  the  great  increase  of 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  it 
mav  be  stated  that  each  one  of  our  principal  general 
appropriation  bills  embraces  as  much  money  as  the 
whole  amount  of  the  net  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 
Government  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence, 
and  the  specific  ooiects  to  be  investigated  and  pro- 
vided for  in  these  BOls  have  so  greatly  increased  in 
number  that  it  has  become  a  veiy  considerable  task 
even  to  ennmerate  them.  For  several  years  past,  the 
various  ffeneral  appropriation  bills  have  been  reported 
at  such  Ukte  pericdR  in  the  session  as  to  preclude  their 
fiarelitl  and  thorough  investigation  bymembers  not  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  committee  Is 
of  opinion  that  the-  distribution  proposed  will  enable 
all  tneae  bills  to  be  reported  at  earlier  periods  in  the 
MKion^  will  pemiit  a  more  careful  and  thorough  con- 
dderation  of  each  bill  by  the  committee  having  juris- 
diodon  of  it,  and  also  by  the  House,  resulting  in  more 


considerate  and  economic  legislation,  and  will  obviate 
the  necessity  for  the  passage  of  any  of  these  bills 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  wmch  has  been  so 
firequentiy  done  in  late  years.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bandall,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  minority  report,  said: 

Before  the  war,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meana 
prepared  and  reported  the  necessary  appropriation 
Dills  to  execute  the  laws  and  carry  on  the  Govem- 
mentj  and  it  also  arranged  the  taxes  requisite  to  pro- 
vide income  sufficient  to  meet  the  proposed  expendi- 
tures. Those  who  were  for  lessening  taxes  were  of 
course  in  favor  of  economical  expenditures,  and  those 
who  were  not,  favored  the  lar^st  appropriations.  In^ 
stead  of  returning  to  the  ola  system,  it  is  proposed 
still  farther  to  separate  these  closely  relatedt  and  in- 
terdependent subjects.  General  appropriation  bills 
are  to  be  still  fozther  divided  and  scattered,  and  the 
result  inevitably  will  be  that  it  will  be  impossible  tc 
keep  up  any  just  reUtions  between  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. 

Experience  and  observation  demonstrate  such  dis- 
tribution leads  to  continually  increasing  appropria- 
tions, and  renders  it  more  difficult  to  keep  expendi- 
tures within  the  limits  of  receipts.  In  the  instancea 
where  appropriation  bills  have  been  taken  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  given  to  the  com- 
mittees having  charge  of  general  legislation  on  the 
same  subjects,  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  those 
particular  appropriations  have  steadily  increased,  and 
to  such  a  degree  that,  if  the  same  ratio  of  increase 
were  to  be  followed  in  all  the  other  appropriations,  the 
result  would  be  not  only  to  exhaust  the  surplus  reve- 
nue, but  compel  the  levying  of  increased  taxation. 

The  best  interests  of  the  people  require  that  the 
subject  of  appropriations  should  mainly  oe  committed 
to  the  char;<;e  of  one  committee — not  that  one  set  of 
Ynen  is  abler  or  more  honest  than  another  set,  but 
because  experience  has  shown  it  is  the  safest  course  to 
pursue.  Such  body  of  men  can  make  careful  scrutiny 
mto  every  detail  by  itself,  and.  in  connection  with 
others,  and  taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  it  will  be  responsible  to  the 
House  to  see  to  it  that  the  latter  shall  be  reduced  to 
an  economicfd  bosia,  and  kept  within  the  limits  of  the 
public  revenue. 

If  that  responsibility  be  disseminated  through  many 
committees,  it  will  become  so  loose  and  imcertain  as  to 
be  lost  alt(^ther,  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  as  we  have 
been  told  in  debate  on  this  floor  by  men  of  the  high- 
est distinction  in  our  councils,  that  if  the  proposed 
distribution  of  appropriation  bills  among  the  several 
committees  shall  take  place  it  will  be  at  tne  '*  peril  of 
the  public  interests,  and  will  release  the  grasp  which 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  can  au>ne  Keep  on 
the  purse-strings  of  the  Government'*  The  result, 
as  we  have  also  been  told,  would  "  absolutely  break 
down  idl  economy  and  good  order  and  good  manage* 
ment  of  the  finances." 

Another  of  the  important  amendments  rec- 
ommended in  the  majority  report  was  the 
striking  oat  from  the  third  olaose  of  Rule  XXI 
the  following  prohibition  as  to  new  legislation : 

Nor  shall  any  provision  in  any  such  hill  or  amend- 
ment thereto  changin<;  existing  law  be  in  order,  ex- 
cept such  as.  being  germane  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  bill,  shall  retrench  expenditures  by  the  reduction 
of  the  number  and  salary  of  the  officers  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  reduction  of  the  compensation  of  any 
person  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  tne  reduction  of  amounts  of  money  covered  by 
the  hill :  Provided^  That  it  shall  be  in  order  further 
to  amend  such  bill  upon  the  report  of  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  gubject-matter  of  such 
amendment,  which  amendment,  being  germane  to  the 
subject-  matter  of  the  bill,  shall  retrench  expenditures. 
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The  advocates  of  this  amendment  contended 
that  it  would  tend  to  prevent  legislation  in 
appropriation  bills,  while  its  opponents  argued 
that  it  would  result  in  the  old  practice  of  at- 
taching all  sorts  of  riders  to  such  measures. 

The  third  important  amendment  recommend- 
ed by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
was  to  change  Rule  XXIV  so  as  ^^  to  establish  a 
morning  hour  for  the  consideration  of  basiness 
report^  from  the  committees  of  the  House.^' 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the 
old  rules  was  overwhelming,  and  the  proposed 
amendments  were  adopted.  The  priQcipal  feel- 
ing shown  in  the  debate  on  the  subject  was 
one  of  jealousy  as  to  the  power  formerly  held 
by  the  Committee  on  AppropriationB. 

In  discussing  the  joint  rules  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  Senate  fell  into  a 
curious  wrangle  about  Rule  XIII,  which  is  as 
follows : 

No  intoxicating  liquors  tihaW  be  offered  for  sale,  ex- 
hibited, or  kept  witbm  the  Capitol,  or  in  any  room  or 
building  connected  therewith.^  or  on  the  public 
^rounds  a4jacent  thereto ;  and  it  ahali  be  the  duty  of 
uie  respective  Sergeants- at- Arms  of  the  two  Housee, 
xmder  the  supervibion  of  the  presiding  officers  tliere- 
of,  respectively,  to  strictly  enforce  the  forejroinff  pro- 
viaions,  and  any  officer  or  employ^  of  citner  Mouse 
who  shall  in  any  manner  violate  or  connive  at  the 
violation  of  this  rule  shall  be  dismissed  from  office. 

Mr.  Vest,  of  Missouri,  said:  "I  have  no 
committee-room,  and  have  no  personal  in- 
terest in  this  matter ;  but  there  is  one  thing  in 
this  rule  which  I  have  always  opposed,  and 
that  is  the  system  of  espionage,  of  informers, 
which  seems  to  be  embraced  within  the  pro- 
visions of  this  thirteenth  rule.  Every  Senator 
here  knows  very  well  that  his  clerk  or  his 
doorkeeper  who  sees  him — assuming  the  case 
to  exist — with  a  jug,  or  a  bottle,  or  a  flask  in 
his  committee-room,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  rule  must  inform  upon  him,  or  he  will  be 

Sut  out  of  office.  We  know  that  will  not  be 
one;  and  we  know  no  Senator  would  tolerate 
it.  If  this  rule  is  enacte<l  there  ought  to  be 
an  amendment  to  it  that  any  member  of  either 
House  or  any  employ 6  who  connived  at  keep- 
ing liquor  in  the  Capitol  should  be  expelled. 
Let  us  apply  it  to  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, and  do  not  let  us,  if  we  propose  to  go 
into  wholesale  prohibition,  put  it  on  the  hum- 
ble employes  of  the  Senate  and  escape  our- 
selves. We  know  very  well  that  any  Senator 
who  wants  alcoholic  stimulants  in  his  commit- 
tee-room will  have  them,  and  we  know  that 
he  would  inflict  the  severest  punishment  with- 
in his  power  on  any  appointee  of  his  who 
would  inform  on  him.  All  I  ask  is  that  equal 
justice  shall  be  meted  out  to  all.  I  am  op- 
posed myself  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing. 
1  believe  that  it  will  do  no  good ;  that  it  en- 
courages hypocrisy,  and  that  it  is  simply  an 
attempt  of  which  no  Senator  would  be  guilty. 
It  is  tampering  to  a  fanatical  spirit  in  the 
country  on  this  question,  to  which  I,  for  one, 
will  never  give  my  counsel." 
Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  on  the  other 


hand,  argued :  "  While  I  do  not  myself  in- 
dulge  in  intoxicating  liquors,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  gentlemen,  who  see  proper,  doing  so, 
nor  would  I  legislate  to  stop  them  from  eieN 
cising  the  freest  liberty;  but,  as  a  Senator 
called  upon  to  say  whether  liquor  shall  be  sold 
or  exhibited  around  the  Senate-chamber,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  judgment  of  the  country  is  that 
it  ought  to  be  stopped,  and  hence  I  voted  for 
the  proposed  joint  rule.  I  think  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  American  people  that  the  Capitol 
of  the  country,  erected  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  people,  should 
be  converted  into  a  grog-shop,  or  a  place  where 
liquor  can  be  exhibited  and  sold,  and  where 
the  youth  of  the  land  who  come  here,  and 
who  see  proper  to  go  to  the  restaurant,  may 
purchase  liquor.  I  think  that  we  should  not 
suffer  this  Capitol  to  become  a  grog-shop  for 
the  dissemination  of  intemperance  througbont 
the  land.  I  stand  upon  the  resolution,  flrmly 
fixed  in  my  own  mind  that  such  a  ioint  rale 
ought  to  be  passed,  and  that  liquor  should  not 
be  sold  within  tiie  bounds  of  the  Capitol." 

Mr.  Oockrell,  of  Missouri,  said:  "I  pro- 
pose that  the  same  penalties  shall  be  visited 
upon  Senators  that  we  propose  to  visit  upon 
our  subordinate  officers  for  a  violation  of  this 
rule.  It  is  right,  it  is  just.  I  have  known  ap- 
propriation committees  a  few  times  delayed  by 
reason  of  intoxication  among  the  subordinates. 
I  have  seen  the  Senate  adjourn  largely  because 
of  the  excitement  of  some  of  its  members  and 
of  the  plain  indications  that  unnecessary  dis- 
cussions were  about  to  grow  up.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  Senate  had  to  adjourn  in  consequence 
of  this  fact,  but  certain  Senators  were  so  dis- 
posed to  discussion  that  the  public  business 
would  not  have  been  carried  on,  discusmon 
would  have  been  prolonged  indefinitely,  and 
other  Senators  here  know  that  that  point  is 
well  taken." 

Mr.  Frye,  of  Maine,  in  vindication  of  the 
Senate;  against  this  imputation,  said :  ^*  I  am, 
on  the  whole,  rather  sorry  that  this  discussion 
has  arisen  on  this  clause,  because  some  things 
have  been  said  here  that  Senators  will  regret 
to  have  said.  I  remember  breakfasting  with 
some  distinguished  Senators,  five  or  six  years 
ago,  who  were  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  back.  The 
father  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania at  my  right  (Mr.  Cameron)  was  one 
of  them ;  Senator  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  was  an- 
other. They  began  to  relate  reminiscences  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  they  said  that 
they  had  seen  the  Senate  again  and  again  with- 
out a  quorum  because  more  than  a  qnornm  was 
drunk.  They  had  seen  distinguished  Senator 
after  Senator  undertake  to  rise  in  his  seat  to 
make  a  speech,  and  he  could  not  rise  because 
he  was  drunk.  I  hare  been  in  Congress  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  When  I  first  came 
into  the  national  House  of  Representatives, 
take  a  night  session,  there  would  be  a  dozen 
members  of  the  other  House  breaking  up  tho 
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proceedings  of  the  body,  and  making  it  a  dis- 
grace. That  thing  does  not  exist  to-day ;  and 
I  sajr  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  he  is 
doing  grave  injastioe  to  Senators  on  this  floor, 
associated  with  him,  bj  the  remarks  which  he 
has  made,  sending  out  the  impression  to  the 
ooQDtrj  that  so  many  Senators  of  the  United 
Slates  Senate  were  drank  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  was 
obliged  to  snspend  its  bnsiness." 

The  Senate  adopted  the  rule,  after  striking 
cat  the  clause  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of 
offenders  against  its  provisions. 

ns  Pnddeallal  SiceMsioo.— In  the  first  session 
of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  a  bill  regulating 
the  presidential  succession  was  brought  for- 
wara  by  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  was 
not  acted  upon ;  in  the  first  session  of  the  For- 
ty-eighth Congress  the  same  bill  substantially 
was  brought  forward  again  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  it  was  not  taken  up  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  On  Dec.  15, 1885,  the  same 
measure  was  brought  forward  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  follows : 

Be  U  •naeUd^  etc,.  That  in  case  of  removal,  death, 
res^iuition.  or  ioaoility  of  both  the  President  ana 
Vioe-Preaident  of  the  United  Statea,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in  caae  of  his  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability,  then  the  Secretary  of 
the  TreaauTT,  or  ir  there  be  none,  or  in  case  of  hia  re- 
moval, death,  resixniation,  or  inability,  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  or  i^  there  be  none,  or  in  caae  of  hia  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability,  then  the  At- 
toroej-General,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in  case  of  his 
nmoTal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  then  the 
Postmaster-General,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in  case  of 
his  removaL  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  then  the 
Secretary  or  the  Navy,  ot  if  there  be  none,  or  in  case 
of  his  removal,  death,  resi^i^tion,  or  inability,  then 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  act  as  President 
until  the  disability  of  the  President  or  Vice-President 
)»  remove  or  a  President  shall  bo  elected :  Ihvvided. 
That  whenever  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  devolve  upon  any 
of  the  persona  named  herein,  if  Congress  be  not  then 
in  session,  or  if  it  woald  not  meet  in  aooordance  with 
law  within  twenty  days  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  person  upon  whom  said  powers  and  duties  shall 
devolve  to  iaaue  a  proclamation  convening  Congas 
in  extraordinary  session,  saving  twenty  days'  notice  of 
the  time  of  meeting. 

Sn.  8.  That  the  preceding  section  shall  only  be 
held  to  describe  and  apply  to  such  officers  as  shall 
have  been  appointed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  the  offloes  therein  named,  and  such  as  are 
eli^ble  to  the  office  of  Pre^dent  under  the  Consti- 
tation,  and  not  under  impeachment  by  the  House  of 
Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  at  the  time  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  ahall  devolve  upon 
them  respectively. 

Seo.  8.  That  seotiona  146, 147, 148, 149,  and  150  of 
the  Bevised  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to 
be  repealed  under  the  last  section  are  those 
settling  the  order  of  succession  upon  the  Presi- 
deDtpr^  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  Honse  of  Representatives  in  case  of  the 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  providing 
for  a  new  election.  The  idea  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Hoar  said,  was  taken  from  his  brother,  for- 
merly Attomey-Gkneral  in  Grant's  Cabinet.  In 


support  of  the  measure,  among  other  things, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said :  ^^  As  it 
has  been  said,  the  immediate  occasion  for 
this  bill,  which  has  given  it  its  prominence 
in  public  estimation,  although  it  has  passed 
the  Senate  once  or  twice  when  there  was  no 
such  contingency — the  immediate  occasion  of 
this  bill  is  the  impression  upon  the  public 
mind  of  the  grave  and  serious  necessity  for 
casting  new  safeguards  about  the  life  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  it  is  clear,  as 
I  said  just  now  in  another  connection,  that  the 
security  against  the  attempts  on  the  life  of  the 
President  hy  any  political  criminal  in  a  time 
of  great  public  excitement,  when  persons  are 
maddened  and  crazed  as  the  feeble  mind  of 
Guiteau  was  by  a  political  quarrel,  or  a  person 
who  persuades  himself  that  he  is  performing 
the  part  of  a  Brutus,  by  ridding  the  country  of 
a  tyrant,  who  is  sane — will  be  much  greater 
under  this  bill  than  under  existing  law.  The 
motive  which  affects  their  minds,  and  which 
has  affected  at  least  two  such  minds  in  our 
country,  will  continue  to  affect  them  if  a  new 
election  of  President  is  to  be  the  result  of  the 
removal  of  the  President  and  Vice-President. 
But  if  the  principal  adviser,  the  principal  leader 
and  exponent  of  the  policies  and  principles  of 
the  party  that  elected  the  existing  President, 
is  to  succeed  to  the  office,  and  so  in  turn  his 
other  Cabinet  advisers,  that  motive  is  entirely 
gone.  And  it  is  not  a  man,  it  is  under  the 
theory  of  our  Constitution  a  principle  of  politi- 
cal conduct  for  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  declare  when  they  elect  a  President  and 
Vice-President ;  and  that  is  continued  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.'' 

Mr.  Maxey,  of  Texas,  in  advocacy  of  the 
measure,  argued :  **  It  has  been  said  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Honse  should  be  selected  because  they  come 
from  the  people ;  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  so  on, 
should  not  be  because  they  do  not.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  does  not  come  by  election 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
shown  that  he  is  not  an  officer  of  the  United 
States.  He  comes  from  his  State  and  holds 
his  commission  from  his  State,  and  the  influ- 
ences, whatever  they  may  be,  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  action  of  a  Senator  in  this  body  are 
brought  by  the  people  of  his  State.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  is  not  an  officer  of  the 
United  States,  does  not  come  from  the  United 
States  by  election  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  from  the  election  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  his  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  is 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  beyond  all  pos- 
sible question.  He  is  appointed  by  authority 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  he 
holds  his  commission  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  is  selected  by  the  President,  whatever 
may  be  the  policy  of  the  President,  because  he 
is  in  accord  with  the  policy  which  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  pursue  in  his  Administration. 
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So  that,  whether  the  President  be  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat,  whatever  he  may  be,  it  is  car- 
rying out  the  will  of  the  people  as  nearly  as  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  do  should  the  unfortunate 
occurrence  come  about  that  we  have  no  Presi- 
dent or  Vice-President  when  we  place  in  his 
stead  a  man  whose  politics  are  in  accord  with 
those  of  the  people  as  indicated  by  their  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-President.  There- 
fore, in  my  judgment,  not  only  because  these 
are  officers  of  the  United  States,  but  because 
they  are  the  proper  officers,  I  believe  the  pro- 
visional successor  should  come  from  that  line." 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said,  in  criticism 
of  the  measure :  "  If  I  were  to  regulate  this 
matter  (as  I  know  from  the  present  situation 
and  from  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  am  not  to  do),  or  if  I  were  to  assist  in 
regulating  it,  I  should  leave  the  substance  of 
the  law  to  stand  exactly  where  it  is  now,  but 
I  should  add  to  it  by  providing  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  meet  and  organ- 
ize on  the  4th  day  of  March,  when  its  term 
begins,  so  that  the  country  would  have  four 
lives  between  the  execution  of  its  executive 
office  and  chaos.  That  would  meet  everything 
except  a  contingency  that  would  not  happen 
once  in  a  hundred  thousand  years  probably 
before  a  new  election  could  be  had.  That  is 
what  I  would  have,  and  I  would  have  it  upon 
the  solid  principle,  which  I  believe  in,  that  it 
was  the  intention  and  the  necessary  scheme  of 
a  government  of  the  people  that  when  a  va- 
cancy occurred  in  the  office  of  Chief  Magis- 
trate whom  the  people  had  elected  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  people,  through  its  States 
and  through  its  House  of  Representatives, 
should  be  the  guardians  of  that  high  political 
office  until  the  voice  of  the  people  could  be 
taken  again  in  the  selection  of  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate elected  directly,  and  that  it  was  not  their 
intention  and  that  it  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  true  philosophy  of  republican  and 
democratic  government  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  antliorized  to  nnme 
the  roan  who  in  case  of  his  disability  shall  be 
President  in  his  stead,  and,  as  this  bill  has  it, 
it  may  be  for  three  years  eleven  months  and 
twenty-nine  days. 

^^  It  approaches  in  its  nature  to  the  exertion 
of  a*  royal  prerogative  of  the  king  in  his  will 
or  in  some  way  naming  the  regent  who  shall 
perform  the  functions  of  the  Executive  office 
in  a  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  heir- 
apparent.  I  do  not  believe  in  it  And  this 
bill  in  this  respect  of  continuing  the  exertion 
of  the  presidential  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  whoever  he  may  be — and 
of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  persons  at  all, 
because  I  have  a  very  high  personal  regard 
and  respect  for  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
— ^but  the  continuing  in  his  hands,  or  by  an- 
other accident  in  the  hands  of  some  one  of  six 
or  seven  men,  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
Executive  office  by  designation  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  selection  for  almost  the  whole  ot 


a  term  of  four  years,  without  any  power  in  the 
States  or  the  people  to  change  it  or  to  have  a 
new  election,  is,  with  great  respect  to  this  com- 
mittee, contrary  to  my  ideas  of  good  and  safe 
republican  government" 

Mr.  Edmunds  moved  to  amend  the  hill  by 
striking  out  so  much  of  the  third  section  as 
provided  for  the  repeal  of  sections  147, 148, 
149,  and  150  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  so  that 
only  section  146,  which  vested  the  succession 
in  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  aod 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
should  be  repealed.  This  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  the  following  vote : 

Teas— Aldrich,  Blair,  Cameron,  Cockrell,  Codj^, 
Edmunds,  Hawley,  McMillan,  Mahone,  Manderson, 
Mitchell  of  Pennsylvania,  Morrill,  Palmer,  Plnmb, 
Seweil,  Sherman,  Spooner,  Stanford,  Teller,  Vance, 
Vest-21. 

Nats— Allison,  Beck.  Berry,  Blackburn,  Brown, 
Butler,  Call,  Chace,  Coke,  Colouitt,  CuUom,  Dolph, 
Eustis, "  "        --  ^^         ^ 

Harris, 

ffan,  Piatt  ^uirfi,  Bans'om,  Saulsbury,  ^Vooihcea, 
WalthaU,  WUson  of  Iowa,  Wilson  of  Marylfind-Sr. 

ABSEHT—Bowen,  Camden,  Dawes,  rair.  Hale, 
Hampton,  Jones  of  Florida,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kenna, 
McPherson,  Miller  of  Calilbmia,  Miller  of  New  Yoik, 
Payne,  Pike,  Biddlebeiger,  Sabin,  Sawyer,  Van  Wyck 

The  bill  was  then  passed,  without  a  divison, 
on  December  17,  1885. 

On  Jan.  12,  1886,  the  measure  was  reported 
to  the  House  from  the  select  committee  on  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
Jan.  18  it  was  read  ;  Jan.  14  it  was  debated ; 
and  Jan.  15  it  passed  the  House.    The  discas- 
sioD  in  that  body  was  fuller  than  the  discussion 
in  the  Senate,  because  there  the  subject  was 
new.    The  great  point  at  issue  was  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  law  under  which  an  appointive 
officer  might  in  certain  contingencies  become 
President  for    four   years.     Mr.  Cooper,  of 
Ohio,  put  the  argument  as  follows ;  *^  If  there 
be  no   reasonable  doubt  that  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  would  apply  as  well  to  a  President 
and  Vice-Prepident  elect  as  to  a  President 
and  Vice-President  who  have  been   inaugu- 
rated, then  I  suggest  most  serious  objeetiona 
which  have  occurred  <o  me.    First,  I  am  pro- 
foundly doubtful  of  the  constitutionality  of 
a  provision  which  would  vest,  as  this  bill,  in 
one  contingency,  would  vest,  the  presidency 
for  a  full  term  of  four  years  in  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  an  outgoing  Administration.    Sir,  I 
believe  this  to  be  in  violation,  not  only  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  but  of  the 
spirit  out  of  which  the  Constitution  arose. 
The  letter  of  the  Constitution  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  *  elected ' ;  not  that  a  man  who 
may  hold  office  under  the  President  shall  act 
as  President,  but  that  the  President  shall  be 
elected;  and  it  goes  on  to  provide  how  be 
shall  be  elected. 

"It  was  wise  in  the  fathers  to  provide  that 
the  incumbent  of  this  high  office  for  any 
length  of  time  should  ever  know  and  ever  be 
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raninded  that  he  owed  his  position  to  the 
people ;  that  he  was  under  ohligation  to  the 
people  for  it,  and  responsible  to  the  people  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties ;  and  any 
legislation  which  tends  to  widen  the  space  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  people  is,  I  sub- 
mit, unwise  legislation.  And  this  bill,  which 
proTides  for  the  holding  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent for  a  full  nresidential  term  by  a  man  who 
had  not  been  elected  and  may  only  he  a  mem- 
ber of  an  Administration  which  may  have  been 
defeated,  repudiated,  and  dead,  is  in  express 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  this  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  of 
1856." 

An  amendment,  proposed  by  the  minority 
of  the  select  Committee  on  an  Election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  to  insert  in  the  first 
section  the  clause  ^*  or  whenever  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  become  vacant,"  was  rejected ;  an 
amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Illinois, 
to  repeal  only  sections  146  and  160  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  was  also  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
118  yeas  to  158  nays.  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Ohio, 
moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  all  of  section 
8  and  inserting  the  following : 

In  the  event  of  the  death  or  constitutional  inability 
of  the  President-elect,  or  failure  to  assome  his  office, 
the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  PreBident  the  same  as 
if  such  deoth  or  inability  had  ooouirod  after  his  in- 
augoiation. 

This  amendment  was  likewise  rejected.  Mr. 
MoKinley,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  sub- 
stitute, which  was  rejected  by  108  to  159 : 

Bt  ii  enaeUd  hy  ike  SenaU  and  Bouse  of  BepreMntO' 
Uvea  of  Hu  UniUd  SUxtea  (f  America  in  Congreee  as- 
eemblsdy  In  case  of  removal,  death,  resk^ation,  or  in- 
ability of  both  the  President  and  Yice-PreBidentof  the 
United  StabM,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  or,  if  there 
is  none,  then  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoose  of  Representa- 
tives, for  the  time  oeinff,  shall  act  as  President  imtil 
the  disability  is  removed  or  a  President  elected.  And 
for  the  pnrjxKe  of  having  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Bepreaantatives  in  office  oontinuonaly.  the  Congress 
shall  convene  at  12  o'clock  u.  on  tne  4th  dajr  of 
liaroh  next  suooeeding  the  election  of  Bepresentatives 
in  Congress ;  and  whenever  a  vacancy  exists  either  in 
the  offioe  of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
or  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  President  tihsJl  convene 
the  House  in  which  the  vacancy  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  presidinff  officer. 

SxoiiOH  8.  Whenever  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vioe- President  both  become  vacant,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  forthwith  cause  a  notifloation  tiiereof  to 
be  made  to  the  Executive  of  every  State,  and  shall 
also  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  at  leaf.t  one  of 
the  newspapers  printed  in  each  State. 

Sso.  3.  The  notification  shall  specify  that  electors 
of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  appointed  or  chosen  in  the  several 
States  as  follows : 

First.  If  there  shall  be  the  space  of  two  months  yet 
to  ensue  between  the  date  of  such  notification  and  the 
flist  Wednesdav  in  December  then  next  ensuing,  such 
notification  shall  specif^  that  the  electors  shall  bo  ap- 
p<Nntod  or  chosen  within  thirty-four  days  preceding 
soeh  first  Wednesday  in  December. 

Seeond.  If  there  shall  not  be  the  spaoe  of  two 
months  between  the  date  of  such  notification  and 
«ich  first  Wednesday  in  December,  and  if  the  term 
fer  whioh  the  President  and  Vice-President  last  in 


office  were  elected  will  not  expire  on  the  8d  day  of 
March  next  ensuing,  the  notification  shall  specify  that 
the  electors  shall  be  appointed  or  chosen  within  thir- 
ty-four days  precediufif  the  first  Wednesday  in  De- 
cember in  the  year  next  ensuing.  But  if  there  shall 
not  be  the  space  of  two  months  between,  the  date  of 
such  notification  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  Decem- 
ber then  next  ensuing,  and  if  the  term  for  which  the 
President  and  Vice-President  last  in  offioe  were  elect- 
ed wiU  expire  on  the  8d  day  of  March  next  ensuing, 
the  notification  shall  not  specify  tliat  electors  are  to 
be  appointed  or  chosen. 

Sbc.  4.  Electors  appointed  or  chosen  upon  the  noti- 
fication prescribed  oy  the  preceding  section  shall 
meet  and  give  their  votes  upon  the  first  Wednesday 
of  DocemTOr  specified  in  the  notification. 

Seo.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  title,  relating  to  the 
quadrennial  election  of  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  i^ply  with  respect  to  any  election  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
held  upon  a  notification  given  when  both  offices  be- 
come vacant. 

Sbc.  6.  The  only  evidence  of  a  refusal  to  aooopt^  or 
of  a  resignation  of  the  office  of  President  or  Vice- 
President,  shall  be  an  instrument  in  writing,  declar- 
ing the  same,  and  subscribed  by  the  person  refu^ff 
to  accept  or  resign,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  delivered 
into  the  office  orthe  Seoretaiy  of  btate. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment  were 
as  follow: 

TxAS— G.  £.  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  J.  A.  Ander- 
son, Atkinson,  Bayne,  Bennett,  Bound,  Boutellc, 
Brady,  T.  M.  Browne,  C.  E.  Brown,  W.  W.  Brown, 
Buchanan,  Bunnell,  Burrows.  Buttcrworth,  J.  M. 
Campbell,  Cannon,  Caswell,  Cfo^er,  Cooper,  Cutch- 
eon,  Davis,  Dixiglev,  Dorsey,  Everhart,  Fanmhar, 
Felton,  Fleeter,  Fuller,  Funston,  Gallinger.  GilfiUan, 
Grosvenor,  Grout,  Guenther.  Hayden,  Haynes,  Hie- 
stand,  Hepburn,  Herman,  Hires,  Hitt,  Holmes,  Hop- 
kins, Houk,  Jackson,  F.  A.  Johnson.  J.  T.  Johnston, 
£etcham.  La  Follette,  Lchlbaoh.  Libbey,  Lindslcy, 
Little,  Long.  Loutitt,  Lyman,  Markham,  MoComos, 
McEenna,  McKinley,  Millaid,  Milliken,  Morrill, 
Morrow,  Kegley,  Nelson,  O'DonnelL  Charles  O'Neill, 
Osborne.  Owen,  Parker,  Perkins,  Peters,  Petti  bone. 
Plumb,  Price,  Banney,  Kioe,  Rockwell,  Bomeis,  Bow- 
ell,  Byan,  Sawyer,  Scnmton,  Smalls,  Spooner»  Steele, 
Stephenson,  J.  W.  Stewart,  E.  F.  Stone,  Strait, 
Swinburne,  Byrnes,  E.  B.  Taylor.  I.  H.  Taylor,  Zach- 
ary  Tavlor,  J.  B.  Thomas,  O.  B.  Thomas,  Thomp- 
son, Van  Schaick,  Wade,  Wakefield,  A.  J.  Weaver, 
Weber,  A.  C.  White.  Milo  White— 108. 

Nats— C.  M.  Anderson,  Amot,  Baker,  Barbour, 
Barksdale,  Barnes,  Barry,  Beach,  Bhmchard.  Bland, 
Bliss,  Blount,  Boyle,  C.  B.  Breckinridce,  W.  C.  P. 
Breckinridge.  Buck,  Bynum,  Cabell,  Caldwell,  J.  E. 
Campbell,  T.  J.  Campbell.  Candler,  Catchings, 
Clardy,  Clements,  Cobb,  Cole,  Collins,  Comstock, 
Cowles,  Cox,  Crisp,  Croxton,  Culberson.  Curtin, 
Daniel,  R.  H.  M.  Davidson,  Dawson.  Dibble,  Dock- 
erv,  Dougherty,  Dowdney,  Dunn,  Eden,  Eldred^, 
Eflsberry,  Ely,  Ermentrout,  Fisher,  Foran,  Ford, 
Forney,  Frederick,  Gay,  Geddes,  C.  H.  Gibson, 
Glass.  R.  S.  Green,  W.  J.  Green,  Hahn.  Hale,  Hall, 
Halsell.  Hammond,  Harris,  Hatch,  Heard.  Hemphill^ 
J.  S.  Henderson,  Herbert,  Hill,  HIboook.  Holman, 
Howard,  Hutton,  Irion,  James,  T.  D.  Jonnston,  J. 
H.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  King,  iQoiner,  Lanham,  Le 
Fevre,  Loverini;,  Lowry,  Manoney,  Martin,  Matson, 
McAdoo,  MoCrcary,  McMillin,  SlcEae,  Merriman, 
Miller,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Moffat,  Morgan,  Morrison, 
Murphy,  Neal,  Neecc,  Norwood,  Gates,  O'Ferrall, 
Outhwaite,  Pavne.  Peel,  Perry,  Pidcock,  Pindar, 
Reagan,  J.  W.  Reid,  Reese,  Richardson,  Riggs,  Rob- 
ertson, Rogers,  Sadler,  Sayers,  Scott,  Seney,  Sey- 
mour, Shaw,  Singleton,  Sowden,  Spriflgs,  Springer, 
Stahkiecker,  Charles  Stewart,  St.  Martin,  W.  J 
Stone,  of  Kentucky,  W.  J.  Stone,  of  Missouri,  Stru- 
ble,  Swope,  Taulbee,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Tillman,  Town- 
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shend,  Trigg.  Tucker,  Turner.  Van  Eaton,  Viele, 
Wadswortli,  J.  H.  Ward,  T.  B.  Ward,  A.  J.  Warner, 
William  Warner,  J.  B.  Weaver,  Wheeler.  Wilkins, 
Willis,  Wilson,  VVinans,  Wise,  Wolford,  Worthing- 
ton— 159. 

Not  Votdto — J.  J.  AdamB,  Aiken,  J.  M.  Allen, 
Ballentine,^lmont,  Bingham.  Bragg,  Bnimm,  Bur- 
leigh, Bumes,  Felix  Campbell,  Carfetou.  Common, 
Crain,  Dargan.  Davenport,  A.  C.  Davidson,  Dun- 
ham, JSvans,  Fmdlay,  Lustaoe  Gibson,  Glover,  Goff, 
Hanback,  Harmer^  D.  B.  Henderson,  T.  J.  Hender- 
son, Henley,  Hewitt,  Kelley,  Laffoon,  Laird,  Landcs, 
Lawler,  liore,  Ma>'bury,  Muller,  O'Hara.  J.  J. 
O'Neill,  Payson,  Phelps,  Piroe,  Pulitzer,  Kan  doll, 
Kankin,  T.  B.  Reed,  Sessions,  Skinner,  Snyder, 
Storm,  Tarsney,  Throckmorton,  Waite,  Wellborn, 
West,  Whiting,  Woodburn— 67. 

Mr.  Ryan,  of  Kansas,  moved  to  recommit 
the  bill  as  follows : 

Recommit  the  bill  with  instructions  to  report  as  a 
substitute  a  resolution,  submitting  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  providing  one  or  more  additional 
Vio^Presidents,  upon  whom,  in  their  order,  the  of- 
fice of  President  shall  devolve  in  case  of  the  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  both  of  President  and 
Vice-President, 

Mr.  Everhart,  of  PeDnsylvania,  offered  the 
following  substitute  for  the  instructions  em- 
bodied in  Mr.  Ryan^s  motion : 

That  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resifj^nation,  or 
inabilityof  both  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  following  persons,  if  eligible  to  the 
office  of  President,  and  not  under  impeachment  or  in- 
dictment at  the  time  bemg,  shall,  respectively,  in  the 
order  and  on  the  contingencies  hereinafter  named,  act 
as  President  of  the  United  States  until  the  disability 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President  be  removed  or  a 
President  shall  be  elected:  First,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  or  if  there  be  no  Speaker, 
or  if  there  be  and  he  decline,  or  as  President,  die.  re- 
sign, be  removed,  or  be  unaolo  to  act  aa  such,  tnen, 
second,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate ;  or 
if  there  be  no  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  or 
if  there  be  and  he  decline,  or,  as  Preisident,  die.  re- 
sign, be  removed,  or  be  unable  to  act  as  sudi.  tnen, 
thira,  the  Secretary  of  State,  having  been  legally  con- 
firmed ;  or  if  there  bo  no  Secretary  of  State,  or  it  there 
be  and  he  decline,  or,  as  President,  die,  resign,  be  re- 
moved, or  bo  unable  to  act  as  sucli,  then,  fourth,  the 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United 
States,  having  been  legally  confirmed ;  or  if  there  be 
po  Chief-Justice,  or  if  were  be  and  he  decline,  or,  as 
President,  die,  resign,  be  removed,  or  be  unable  to 
act  as  such,  then,  fiilh,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  having  been  legally  confirmed ; 
or  if  there  be  no  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  if  there 
be  and  he  decline,  or,  as  President,  die,  resign,  be 
removed,  or  be  unable  to  act  as  such,  then,  sixtn.  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  having  oeen 
legally  confirmed :  Provided,  That  when  any  of  the 
persons  above  named  shall,  as  aforesaid,  become 
President,  he  shall  not  exercise  the  functions  of  any 
other  public  office  of  trust  or  profit  while  President, 
and  shall,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  issue  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  di- 
rect notice  to  be  given  tliat,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March.  1,  1792,  electors  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  elected  or  appointed  in  the  several  States. 

Section  2.  That  all  laws  inconsistent  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

This  substitute,  as  well  as  a  less  important 
amendment  proposed,  was  lost,  and  then  the 
motion  to  recommit  was  rejected.  The  final 
vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  as  follows : 


rsAs— C.  H.  Allen,  C.  M.  Anderson,  Amot,  Atkin- 
son, Baker,  Barbour.  Barksdale,  Barnes,  Barry,  Beach, 
Blanchard,  Bland,  Bliss,  Blount,  Boyle.  Br^s,  C.  R. 
Breckinridge,  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  T.  M.  Browne, 
Buck,  Butterworth,  Bynum,  Cabell,  Caldwell.  J.  E. 
Campbell,  T.  J.  Campbell,  Candler,  Catching,  Clardy, 
Clements,  Cobb,  Cole,  Collins.  Comstock,  CowleSjCox, 
Crisu,  Croxton,  Culberson,  Cutcheon,  Daniel,  K.  H. 
M.  Davidson,  Dawson,  Dibble,  Dockery,  Doi^hertr, 
Dowdney,  Dunn,  Eden,  Eldredge,  Ellsberry,  £iy,  Er-* 
mentrout,  Fisher,  Foran,  Ford,  Forney,  Frederick, 
Gallinger,  Gay,  Geddes,  C.  H.  Gibson,  Glass,  W.  J. 
Green,  Hale,  Hall,  Halsell,  Hammond,  Harris,  Batch, 
Hay  den.  Heard,  Henaphill,  J.  S.  Henderson,  Herbert, 
Herman,  Hiestand,  Hill,  Hires,  Hiscock,  Hitt,  Ilol- 
man,  Hutton,  Irion,  James,  F.  A.  Johnson,  T.  D. 
Johnston,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  Ketcham,  King, 
Kleiner,  La  Follette,  Lanham.  Le  Fcvre,  Long,  Lever- 
ing, Lowry.  Mahoney,  Markham.  Martin,  Matson, 
McAdoo,  McComas,  McCrcary,  McMillin,  McSae, 
Merriman  Millard,  Miller.  Mills,  Mitchell,  Mofiatt, 
Morgan,  Morrison,  Murphy,  Neal^  Neece,  N^ley, 
Norwood,  Gates,  O'Ferrall,  Outhwaite,  Payne,  reel, 
Perry,  Pettibone,Pidoock,  Pindar,  Price,  Reagan,  J. 
W.  Reid,  Reese,  Richardson,  higga,  Robertson,  Rock- 
well, Rogers,  Romeis,  Sadler,  Sayers,  Scott,  Scranton, 
Seney,  ^ymour,  Shaw,  Singleton,  Sow  den,  Spriges, 
Springer,  Stahlnecker,  Steele,  Charles  Stewart,  bt 
Martin,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Kentucky,  W.  J.  Stone  of 
Missouri,  Strait,  Struble,  Swinburne,  Swope,  Symea, 
Taulbce,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Tillman,  Townshend,  Trigg, 
Tucker.  Turner,  Van  Eaton,  Viele,  Wade,  Wakeacld, 
J.  H.  Ward,  T.  B.  Ward,  A.  J.  Warner,  William 
Warner,  A.  J.  Weaver,  J.  B.  Weaver,  Wheeler,  Wil- 
kins, Willis,  Wilson,  Winans,  Wise,  Wolford,  Woith- 
in^on— 136. 

Nats — G.  £.  Adams,  J.  A.  Anderson,  Bavne,  Ben- 
nett, Bound.  Boutelle,  Brady,  C.  E.  Brown,  W.  W. 
Brown,  Buchanan,  Bunnell,  Burrows,  J.  M.  Camp- 
bell, Cannon,  Caswell,  Conger,  Cooper,  Davis,  Ding- 
Icy,  Doraey,  Everhart,  Farquhar,  Felton,  Flecger, 
Fuller,  Funston,  Gililllan,  K.  S.  Green,  Groevcnor, 
Grout,  Guenther,  Hahn,  Haynes,  Hepburn,  Hopkins, 
Houk,  Jackson,  J.  T.  Johnston,  Lenlbach,  Libbey, 
Little,  lx>utitt,  Lyman,  McKenna.  McKinley,  Milu- 
ken,  Morrill,  Morrow,  Nelson,  O'Donnell,  Charles 
O'Neill,  Osborne,  Parker,  Perkins,  Peters,  Piroe, 
Plumb,  Ranney,  Rowell,  Ryan,  Smalls,  Spooner,  Ste- 
phenson, J.  W.  Stewart,  E.  F.  Stone,  E.  B.  Tavlor, 
I.  H.  Taylor,  Zach.  Taylor.  J.  R.  Thomas,  CJ.  B. 
Thomas,  Thompson,  Van'Shaiok,  Wadsworth,  Weber, 
A.  C.  White,  Milo  White-76. 

Not  Votino — J.  J.  Adams,  Aiken,  J.  M.  Allen, 
Ballcntine,  Belmont,  Bingham,  Brumm,  Burleigh, 
Bumes,  Felix  CampDcll,  Carlcton,  Compton,  Cram, 
('urtin.  Daigan,  Davenport,  A.  C.  Davidson,  Dun- 
ham. Lvans,  Findlav,  Eastace  Gibson,  Glover,  Goff, 
Hanuack,  Harmer,  D.  B.  Henderson,  T.  J.  .Hender- 
son, Henley,  Hewitt,  Holmes,  Howard,  Kelley,  Laf- 
foon, Labnd,  Landes,  Lawler,  Lindsley,  Lore,  May  buiy, 
Muller,  O'llara.  J.  J.  O'Neill,  Owen,  Pay«on,  Phelps, 
Pulitzer,  Randall,  Rankin,  T.  B.  Reed,  foce.  Sawyer, 
Sessions,  Skinner,  Snyder,  Storm,  Tarsney,  Throck- 
morton, Wait,  Wellborn,  West,  Whiting,  Woodbum 
—62. 

The  President  approved  the  bill,  Jan.  19, 
1886. 

The  Oleoiiurgarliie  Law*— April  28,  1886,  Mr. 
Hatch,  of  Missouri,  from  the  Committee  on  Ag^ 
ricuitnre  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
ported a  bill  defining  bntter,  and  imposing  a 
tax  upon  and  regnlating  the  mannfactare, 
sale,  importation,  and  eiEportation  of  oleomar- 
garine. The  measure  was  fnlly  debated.  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  in  support  of  it : 
**  It  is  needless  for  me  to  speak  of  the  im- 
portance to  a  nation  of  throwing  every  pos- 
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nble  safegaard  about  its  agrioultnral  interests. 
They  who  devote  their  entire  lives  to  the  pro- 
daction  of  those  artides  which  are  relied  upon 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  people  have  a  primal 
right  to  make  known  their  grievances  and  to 
persist  in  their  appeals  until  at  least  a  measure 
of  relief  is  afforded.  The  farmer  is  never  agres- 
.sive,  but  always  patient.  His  hours  of  toil  are 
not  limited  to '  the  period  between  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun ;  he  suffers  hardships  in 
biB  battles  with  Nature,  but  his  struggles  are 
the  struggles  of  peace  ;  he  is  always  law- 
abiding,  and  never  fractious.  True  to  the  in- 
dependent characteristics  of  his  calling,  he  is 
alow^  to  invite  others  to  his  assistance;  and 
when  that  appeal  is  made  it  should  be  answered 
with  a  promptness  that  attests  tbe  nation^s 
confidenoe  in  his  statements  and  appreciation 
of  his  worth.  Within  a  period  of  less  than  ten 
years  a  gpgantic  traffic  has  grown  up  which  has 
already  displaced  one  fifth  of  the  purest  prod- 
uct of  the  dairy,  and  substituted  therefor  an 
article  the  ingredients  of  which  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  not  only  offensive  in  their  original 
character  to  human  taste,  but  positively  iniu- 
rions  to  the  public  health.  So  rapidly  has  this 
traffic  developed,  and  so  vast  have  its  propor- 
tions become,  that  State  Legislatures  have  been 
powerless  to  arrest  its  growth,  and  the  na- 
tional Congress  is  finally  appealed  to  to  pass 
laws  that  shall  at  least  check  its  further  disas- 
trous advance." 

ToQchiug  tba  constitutional  authority  to  levy 
the  tax  provided  for  in  the  bill  he  said  : 

*^  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  unques- 
tionably possesses  the  right  to  tax  any  industry 
or  any  commodity,  however  innocent  in  its 
effects.  The  harmless  article  of  salt,  which 
enters  so  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  but- 
ter, carries  with  it  the  enormous  tax  of  2361- 
per  cent.,  while  whisky  is  taxed  90  cents  per 
gallon,  with  the  avowed  object  of  restricting 
its  sale  because  of  the  baneful  infiuence  which 
springs  therefrom.  There  are  those  who  favor 
the  taxation  of  oleomargarine  to  the  point  of 
extermination,  but  with  these  I  can  not  agree. 
If  there  are  those  who  prefer  oleomargarine  to 
the  genuine  butter,  the  manufacturer  sliould 
be  allowed  to  supply  that  demand ;  but,  in  my 
jadgment,  he  shoxdd  be  required  to  pay  a  tax 
sufficient  at  least  to  equalize  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  producing  the  counterfeit  and  the 
cost  of  producing  the  genuine  article  which  he 
seeks  to  imitate  and  displace." 

Mr.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  in  opposition  to  the 
measure,  said :  **  If  the  object  was  to  tax  oleo- 
maigarine  for  revenue,  it  would  be  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  levy  such  a  tax,  but  the 
object  manifestly  being  to  drive  it  out  of  exist- 
ence, to  destroy  it  as  a  product,  there  is,  in  my 
judgment,  no  power  under  the  Constitution  au- 
thorizing the  passage  of  such  a  bill.  We  no- 
where in  the  Constitution  find  any  power  au- 
thorizing Congress  to  destroy  any  product  or  to 
OQtlaw  any  article.  There  is  no  such  power. 
The  States  may,  if  they  see  proper  to  do  so,  but 


we  have  not  been  informed  that  any  State  has 
attempted  to  do  it,  and  if  the  community  suffers 
the  injury  which  it  is  alleged  grows  out  of  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  oleomargarine,  it  is 
singular  indeed  that  the  people  in  the  several 
States  have  not  discovered  that  fact  and  ap- 
plied the  remedy  which  they  clearly  have  the 
power  to  apply  in  such  cases." 

Mr.  Hiscock,  of  New  York,  maintained  the 
right  of  Congress  to  tax  any  industry  either 
simply  for  revenue  or  for  the  protection  of 
another:  *^I  ask  gentlemen  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  who  always  have  or  profess 
to  have  special  charge  of  the  Constitution, 
when  has  there  ever  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  when,  for  the  purpose  of  taxa- 
tion, we  have  not  discriminated  in  favor  of 
one  industry  and  against  another?  It  is  con- 
ceded on  all  hands  that  under  the  taxing  power 
we  can  tax  the  manufacture  of  any  product 
out  of  existence,  and  where  then  is  the  ground 
for  opposition  to  this  bill  ?  It  has  always  been 
conceded  by  every  statesman,  or  less,  who  has 
ever  discussed  a  tax  law,  that  it  was  proper  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of,  protect,  if  you  please, 
one  industry  if  it  needed  it,  as  against  another. 
This  can  not  be  disputed,  and  who  challenges 
the  assertion  ? 

"Gentlemen  have   been   appealed  to    and 

J)ut  upon  their  consciences  and  oaths,  in  de- 
ivering  their  votes  upon  this  bill.  Well,  by 
our  votes,  one  industry  is  to  be  stricken  down; 
that  great  industry  in  favor  of  which  three 
fourths  of  all  the  States  have  legislated— agri- 
culture, an  industry  from  which  this  country 
derives  practically  all  of  the  wealth  it  ha&— or 
we  are  to  foster  and  support  it.  What  is 
asked?  That  in  levying  taxes  we  will  give  it 
Incidental  protection  as  against  a  compound 
which  has  been  declared  by  those  who  have 
examined  it  to  be  vile  in  its  component  parts, 
and  carrying  with  it  the  germs  of  insidious  dis- 
ease, a  fraudulent,  spurious  article,  which  is 
palmed  off  upon  the  poor  as  an  honest  product 
of  the  dairy." 

Mr.  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  attacked  both 
the  principle  and  the  policy  of  the  bill:  "I 
believe  the  whole  system  of  internal  taxation 
is  wrong,  unjust,  and  not  needed  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  do  most  decidedly  object  to 
making  any  addition  to  it.  And  as  to  the 
quality  of  this  food,  after  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  the  American  man  who  must  judge  of  what 
he  shall  eat  and  give  to  his  family.  The  aver- 
age American  man  is  quite  capable  of  judging 
whether  butter  made  in  this  manner  is  good 
or  bad  for  him — whether  it  is  a  wholesome 
article  of  food  or  whether  it  is  a  source  of 
contagious  disease.  With  my  experience  of 
life,  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  what  is  best  for  himself  and  family, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
neither  regulate  his  independence  of  action  nor 
appetite.  I  admit,  however,  that  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
wholesomeness  of  this  food,  and  to  make  the 
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inquiry  as  strict  as  may  be,  bat  even  if  investi- 
gation shows  that  it  is  not  fit  food  for  the  peo- 
ple, let  ns  not  attempt  to  destroy  it  by  taxing 
it  out  of  existence.  The  more  you  tax  the 
American  man  the  less  he  likes  it.  As  to  food, 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  taste.  When  I  was 
abroad,  I  saw  a  man  on  the  Neva,  from  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  North,  eat  a  tallow- caudle, 
and  he  looked  as  happy  and  cheerful  and  com- 
placent, and  smiled  as  pleasantly  as  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  would  after  an  elab- 
orate dinner  at  Delmonico's.^' 

Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  conceding  the  power 
of  Congress  to  levy  the  tax  provided  for  in  the 
bill,  protested  against  perverting  the  powers 
given  for  one  purpose  to  another :  "  I  believe 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  lay  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine.  For  what  purpose?  To  raise 
revenue.  Can  you  use  a  power — I  put  it  to 
any  gentleman  here  who  has  ever  been  a  trus- 
tee— can  you  use  a  power  delegated  to  yon  as  a 
trustee  for  a  certain  purpose  for  some  other 
purpose  that  is  denied  to  you  in  the  trust? 
Can  you  use  that  as  a  weapon  to  destroy  some 
industry  that  is  not  within  your  power,  merely 
because  yon  have  that  weapon  to  use  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue  ?  The  question  to  me 
is  too  plain.  I  do  not  mean  to  judge  for  any 
other  man's  conscience,  but  I  mean  to  say  that 
honestly  I  could  not  vote  for  such  a  use  of  the 
power,  because  to  use  a  power  given  to  me  for 
one  purpose  in  order  to  accomplish  another 
purpose  that  I  have  no  power  to  subserve  is 
really  dishonest.  It  is  evading  my  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  exercise  a  power  which 
was  never  given  me  for  the  purpose  at  all  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  an  object  not 
confided  to  me  by  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  argued  that  the 
levying  of  a  new  tax  was  in  some  sort  a  finan- 
cial necessity:  **  As  will  be  seen,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  estimates  that  there  will  be  a 
deficit  of  $24,589,000  on  the  80th  day  of  June, 
1887,  and  he  states  In  detail  the  basis  for  his  con- 
clusion. Now,  this  is  not  any  rambling  state- 
ment. It  is  a  careful  oflficial  estimate  submitted 
by  the  official  financial  head  of  the  republic. 
In  addition  to  that,  this  Congress,  with  a  patri- 
otism that  I  commend,  has  added  to  the  pen- 
sions of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Union 
soldier  $6,000,000  per  annum,  not  taken  into 
account  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
which  will  be  added  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  thus  raising  the  amount  of  the 
deficit  to  $30,000,000.  Then,  if  the  Mexican 
pension  bill  goes  through  the  Senate  as  it  has 
gone  through  the  House,  we  shall  have  from 
forty  to  fifty  millions  more  to  pay.  I  need 
not  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  vast  debt  still  unpaid,  that 
we  have  appealing  rivers  and  harbors,  that 
public  buildings  are  needed — nearly  every  State 
demanding  them — until  we  are  afraid  we  have 
not  money  enough  to  give  all  that  is  needed. 
I  need  not  remind  this  Chamber  that  the  Army 


of  the  United  States  Las  been  reduced  to  a 
platoon,  and  the  Navy  to  a  naked  flag-^taff.  I 
do  not  need  to  remind  this  Chamber  that  we 
have  no  merchant  marine;  and  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  idol  of  one  great  party  in 
this  nation,  "the  Old  Sage  of  Gramercy," 
has  counseled  and  appealed  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions  for  our  coast-defenses.  We 
stand  to-day  a  stingy  and  cramped  nation  in 
regard  to  many  needed  expenditures;  and  I 
say,  with  Secretary  Manning,  that  we  do  need 
this  money.^^  He  declared,  moreover,  that  it 
was  not  of  any  practical  importance  whether 
the  law  was  passed  to  raise  revenue  ort^  cni^ 
out  a  particular  branch  of  industry,  since  the 
real  purpose  in  passing  it  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  professed  purpose:  "The  ju- 
dicial power  dare  not  enter  the  chamber  of  the 
lawmaker's  mind  to  find  motives  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law,  but  is  bound  to  accept  the  law 
itself  for  that  guide.  We  have  a  right  under 
the  Constitution  to  levy  and  collect  taxes. 
Here  we  are  deciding  whether  it  is  necessaiy 
or  not  to  do  that.  We  exercise  the  power; 
and  the  mode  of  its  exercise  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
republic.  I  say,  tnen,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  this  bill  from  a  constitutional  stand- 
point." Mr.  Henderson  also  dwelt  at  length 
upon  the  excellence  of  butter  and  the  filtlii- 
ness  of  oleomargarine,  and  produced  a  for- 
midable mass  of  figures  to  show  how  serionslj 
the  manufacture  of  the  latter  was  affecting  the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  best  statement  made  in  behalf 
of  the  hill,  however,  is  embodied  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  As  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  measure  the  report  said: 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  impoee 
an  internal-revenue  tax  upon  the  manufaotared  com- 
poundB  Bold  as  imitationfi  and  counterfeits  of  butter, 
as  enumerated  in  the  second  section  of  the  subsUtute 
bill  reported  by  the  committee,  is  too  well  established 
by  a  long  line  of  precedents  to  require  any  argument; 
indeed,  as  far  as  your  committee  are  adviMd,  this 
power  18  unquestioned  and  universally  conceded  by 
those  who  deny  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  »uch  a 
tax.  This  power  to  tax  is  not  limited  alone  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  Government  for  the  amount  of  rdvenue 
derived.  It  has  been  invoked  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance to  provide  for  the  ^neral  welfare  and  sustained 
by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  land.  It  is 
contended  by  some  that  the  tax  on  olcomai^fnuine,  as 
defined  in  the  bill,  is  excessive,  and  is  advocated  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  or  impairing  its  manufact- 
ure and  sale,  and  is,  therefore,  oeyoDd  the  oonstito- 
tional  power  of  Congress.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
this  to  sa>;  that,  the  power  to  tax  being  conceded,  there 
is  no  limitation  to  its  exercise  except  the  discretioa 
and  wisdom  of  Congress.   • 

As  to  the  necessity  for  the  proposed  le^sla- 
tioD  the  report  said : 

We  find  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  over 
15,000,000  cows,  producing  annually  over  1,OOC',000,- 
000  pounds  of  butter  and  800,000,000  pounds  of  cheese, 
and  that  the  product  is  worth  $250,000,000 ;  that  about 
an  equal  amount  of  milk  is  consamed  as  milk,  so  that 
the  product  of  the  dairy  interest  of  the  United  States 
is  worth  $600,000,000 ;  that  cows  were  worth  on  an 
average  $40  per  head  until  the  introduction  of  coun- 
terfeit butter,  and  are  now  worth  hut  $80  each,  mak- 
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ing  a  total  loss  of  $160,000,000  in  milch-cattle  alone ; 
that  duriiig  last  year  there  were  slaughtered  in  Chicago 
alone  abont  800,000  milch-cows,  or  an  averase  of  about 
1,000  per  day ;  that  there  are  from  four  to  five  million 
American  citizens  engaged  in  the  dairy  buKiness,  and 
that  they  most  all  abandon  it  and  be  driven  into  some 
other  already  overworked  branch  of  industry  unless 
they  can  be  relieved  from  the  present  ruinous  compo- 
tition  with  cheap  imitations  of  Dutter  and  cheese ;  tnat 
the  dairy  interest  is  a  necessity  to  all  other  branches 
of  agriculture,  as  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable 
means  of  producing  or  oontinuiue  the  conditions  of 
soil  necessary  to  the  production  of  crops  of  grain  and 
grass ;  that  tne  cost  of  produdng  the  usual  imitations 
of  batter  is  fh>m  seven  to  eight  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  has  been  and  is  about  e<^ual 
with  the  price  of  genuine  butter ;  that  such  imita- 
tions are  not  only  disastrous  to  the  dairy  interest  di- 
rectly and  to  all  branches  of  agriculture  indirectly, 
bat  uiat  they  are  detrimental  to  public  health,  being 
the  fraitful  cause  of  dyspepsia  and  other  diseases; 
that  among  the  articles  and  ingredients  used  in  the 
manu&cture  of  such  imitations  there  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Nitric  acid,  sugar  of  lead,  sulphate  of  lime,  benzoic 
acid,  butyric  acid,  glycerine,  oapsic  acid,  commercial 
solpoaric  add,  tallow,  butvric  ether,  castor^il,  caul, 
gastric  jaice.  curcumine,  chlorate  of  potash,  peroxide  of 
magnesia,  nitrate  of  soda,  diy-blood  albumen,  saltpeter, 
borax,  orriS'-root,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  caparic  add,  sul- 
phite of  soda,  pepsin,  lard,  caustic  potasn,  chalk,  oil  of 
sesame  (or  benno),  tumip-seod  oil,  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
stomach  of  pigs,  sheep,  or  calves,  mustard-seed  oil, 
bicarbonate  orpotash,  boracic  acid,  salicylic  add,  cot- 
ton-seed oil.  alum,  cows'  udders,  sal-soakj  farinaoeous 
flour,  carbolic  acid,  slippery-elm  bark,  olive-oil,  bio- 
mo-cnloralum,  oil  of  peanuts,  sugar,  caustic  soda. 

The  bill  passed  the  Hoase,  June  8,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bs  a  enacted,  etc,.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
the  word  **  butter  **  shall  bo  understood  to  mean  the 
food-prodact  usually  known  as  butter,  and  which  is 
made  exclu<3ively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with 
or  without  common  salt,  and  with  or  without  addi- 
tional coloring-matter. 

Sec.  2.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  certain 
manufactured  substances,  certain  extracts,  and  certain 
mixtores  and  compounds,  induding  such  mbctures 
and  compounds  wiui  butter,  shall  be  known  and  des- 
ignated as  "  oleomargarine,"  namely :  All  substances 
heretofore  known  as  oleomai^arine,  oloo,  oloomai^gan 
rine-oil,  butterine,  lardine,  suine,  and  neutral;  all 
mixtures  and  compounds  of  oleomargarine,  oleo,  oleo- 
man^rinc^il,  butterine,  lardine,  smne,  and  neutral ; 
all  lard  extracts  and  tallow  extracts ;  and  all  mixtures 
and  compounds  of  tallow,  beef-fat,  suet,  lard,  lard-oil, 
vegetable-oil,  annotto,  and  other  coloring-matter,  in- 
testinal fat,  and  offal-fat  made  in  imitation  or  sem- 
blance of  butter,  or  calculated  or  intended  to  be  used 
as  batter  or  for  nutter. 

Sbc.  S.  That  special  taxes  are  imposed  as  follow : 

Manufacturers  of  oleomargtirine  shall  pay  $600. 
Srery  person  who  manufactures  oleomarganno  for  sale 
shall  be  deemed  a  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine. 

Wholesale  dealers  in  oleomargarine  shall  pay  $480. 
EveiT  person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  oleomarga- 
rine in  the  ori<nnal  manufacturer's  packages  shall  be 
deemed  a  wholesale  dealer  in  oleomargarine.  But  any 
manufiicturer  of  oleomargarine  who  has  given  the  re- 
quired bond  and  paid  tne  reoaired  special  tax^  and 
who  sells  only  oleomargarine  of  hia  own  production  at 
the  place  of  manufacture  in  the  original  packages  to 
which  the  tax-paid  stamps  are  affixed,  snail  not  be 
required  to  pay  the  special  tax  of  a  wholesale  dealer 
in  oleomarganne  on  account  of  such  sales. 

Retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine  shall  pay  $48.  Every 
person  who  sells  oleomargarine  in  less  quantities  than 
ten  pounds  at  one  time  shall  bo  regarded  as  a  retail 
dealer  in  oleomargarine.  And  sections  8232,  8288, 
$234,  8286,  8286,  8287, 8288, 8289, 8240, 8241,  and  8248 


of  the  Hevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  are,  so 
far  as  applicable,  made  to  extend  to  and  include  and 
applv  to  the  spedal  taxes  imposed  by  this  section  and 
to  the  persons  upon  whom  they  are  imposed:  /Vo- 
vidsdy  That  in  case  any  manufacturer  of  oleomaiga- 
rine  commences  business  subsequent  to  the  80th  day  of 
June  in  any  year,  the  spedal  tax  shall  be  reckoned  from 
the  1st  day  of  July  in  that  year,  and  shall  be  $500. 

Seo.  4.  That  every  person  who  carries  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  manufacturer  of  oleomai^garine  without  hav- 
ing piud  the  spedal  tax  therefor  as  required  by  law, 
shall,  besides  heing  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  tax, 
be  fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  and  not  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars ;  and  every  person  who  carries 
on  the  business  of  a  wholesale  dealer  in  oleomcigarine 
without  having  x>aid  the  spedal  tax  therefor  as  re- 
quired by  law,  shall,  besides  being  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax,  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred 
nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars ;  and  every  per- 
son who  carries  on  the  business  of  a  retail  dealer  in 
oleomargarine  without  having  paid  the  special  tax 
therefor  as  required  by  law,  shall,  besides  being  lia- 
ble to  the  payment  of  the  tax,  be  fined  not  less  than 
fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and 
every  offense. 

Seo.  6.  That  eveiy  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine 
shall  file  with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  of  the 
district  in  which  his  manufactory  is  located  such  no- 
tices-, inventories,  and  bonds,  and  shall  keep  such 
books  and  render  such  returns  of  materials  ana  prod- 
ucts, shall  put  up  such  signs  and  affix  such  number  to 
his  factory,  and  conduct  bis  business  under  such  sur- 
veillance of  officers  and  agents  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  may  by  regulation  require.  But 
the  bond  required  by  such  maniuacturer  shall  be  with 
sureties  satisfactory  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, and  in  a  penal  sum  of  not  less  than  $6,000 ;  and 
the  smn  of  said  bond  may  bo  increased  finora  time  to 
time  and  additional  sureties  required  at  the  discretion 
of  the  collector  or  under  instructions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue. 

Sec  6.  That  all  oleomargarine  shall  be  packed  by 
the  manufacturer  thereof  m  firkins,  tubs,  or  other 
wooden  packages  not  before  used  for  tJiat  purpose, 
each  containing  not  less  than  ten  poimds,  and  marked, 
stamped,  and  branded  as  the  Commis!«ioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  snail  prescnbe;  and  all  sales  made  by 
manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  and  wholesale  dealers 
in  oleomargarine  shall  be  in  original  stamped  pack- 
ages. Rctml  dealers  in  oleomargarine  mu^  sell  only 
from  original  stamped  packoires,  in  Quantities  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  pounds,  ana  shall  pack  tne  oleomargarine 
sold  by  them  in  suitable  wooden  or  paper  packages, 
which  shall  be  marked  and  branded  as  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe.  Every 
person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale,  or  delivers  or  offers 
to  deliver,  any  oleomargarine  in  any  other  form  than 
in  new  wooden  or  paper  packages  as  above  described, 
or  who  packs  in  any  package  any  oleomargarine  in 
any  manner  contrary  to  law,  or  who  fiUsely  brands 
any^  package,  or  affixes  a  stamp  on  any  package  de- 
noting a  less  amount  of  tax  tnan  that  required  by 
law,  shall  be  fined  for  each  offense  not  less  than  $100 
nor  more  than  $1,000,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  yearn, 

Seo.  7.  That  eveiy  manu&cturer  of  oleomargarine 
shall  securely  afSlx,  by  pasting  on  each  package  con- 
taining oleomargarine  manufactured  by  him,  a  label 
on  which  shall  m  printed,  besides  the  number  of  the 
manufactory  and  tne  district  and  State  in  which  it  is 
situated,  these  words:  ^* Notice. — The  manufacturer 
of  the  oleomargarine  herein  contained  has  complied 
with  all  the  requirements  of  law.  Every  person  is 
cautioned  not  to  use  either  tiiis  package  again  or  the 
stamp  thereon  again,  nor  to  remove  the  contents  of 
this  package  without  destroying  said  stamp,  under 
the  penalty  provided  by  law  in  such  cases."    Every 
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manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  who  neglects  to- affix 
such  label  to  any  package  containing  oleomai^rine 
mode  bv  him,  or  Rold  or  offered  for  sale  bv  or  for 
him,  ana  every  person  who  removes  any  such  label  so 
affixed  from  any  such  package,  shall  be  fiued  $50  for 
each  package  in  respect  to  wnich  such  offense  is  com- 
mitted. 

Sbc.  8.  That  upon  oleomaigorine  which  shall  be 
manufactured  ana  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption 
or  use,  there  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  a  tax  of 
five  cents  per  pound,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer 
thereof:  and  any  fhictional  part  of  a  pound  in  a  pack- 
age shall  be  taxed  as  a  pound.  The  tax  levied  by  this 
section  shall  be  represented  by  coupon  stamps ;  and 
the  provisions  of  existing  laws  governing  the  enjn^v- 
ing,  issue,  sale,  accountability,  effiioement,  and  de- 
struction of  stamps  relating  to  tobacco  and  snuff,  as 
far  as  applicable,  are  hereby  made  to  apply  to  stamps 
provided  for  by  this  section. 

Seo.  9.  That  whenever  any  manufiAoturer  of  oleo- 
margarine sells^  or  removes  for  sale  or  consumption, 
any  oloomaigarme  upon  which  the  tax  is  required  to 
be  paid  by  stomps,  without  the  use  of  the  proper 
stamps,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  within  a  period  of  not  more  than 
two  years  after  such  sale  or  removal,  upon  satisfac- 
tory proof,  to  estimate  the  amount  or  tax  which  has 
been  omitted  to  be  paid,  and  to  make  an  assessment 
therefor  and  certify  the  same  to  the  collector.  The 
tax  so  assessed  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  penalties 
uoposed  by  law  for  such  sale  or  removal. 

Seo.  10.  That  all  oleomai^rine  imported  fVom  for- 
eign countries  shall,  in  addition  to  any  import  duty 
imposed  on  the  same,  pay  an  internal-revenue  tax  of 
fifteen  cents  per  pound,  such  tax  to  be  represented  by 
coupon  stamps  as  in  the  case  of  oleomargarine  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  The  stamps  shall  be 
affixed  and  canceled  by  the  owner  or  importer  of  the 
oleomargarine  while  it  is  in  the  custody  of  the  proper 
custom-house  officers;  and  the  oleomargarine  shaJl 
not  pass  out  of  the  cuHtody  of  said  officers  until  the 
stamps  have  been  so  affixed  and  canceled,  but  shall  be 
put  up  in  wooden  packages,  each  containing  not  less 
than  ten  pounds,  as  prescribed  in  this  act  for  oleo- 
margarine manufkctured  in  the  United  States,  before 
tlie  stamps  are  affixed ;  and  the  owner  or  importer  of 
such  oleomargarine  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  penal 
provisions  of  this  act  prescribed  for  manufacturers  of 
oleomargarine  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  take  any  oleomargarine 
so  imported  to  any  place  other  than  the  public  stores 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  affixing  and 
canceling  such  stamps,  the  collector  of  customs  of  the 
port  where  such  oleomargarine  is  entered  shall  desig- 
nate a  bonded  warehouse  to  which  it  shall  be  taken, 
under  the  control  of  such  customs  officer  as  such  col- 
lector may  direct ;  and  every  officer  of  customs  who 
permits  any  such  oleomargarine  to  pass  out  of  his 
custody  or  control  without  compliance  by  the  owner 
or  imxK>rter  thereof  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
relating  thereto,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
$5,000,  and  imprisoned  not  loss  than  six  months  nor 
more  than  three  years.  Every  person  who  sells  or 
offers  for  sale  any  imported  oieomarunirine.  or  oleo- 
mai^rine  purporting  or  claimed  to  nave  oeen  im- 
ported, not  put  up  in  packages  and  stamped  as  pro- 
vided by  this  act,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $500 
nor  more  than  $6,000,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  tlian  two  years. 

Seo.  11.  That  every  person  who  purchases  or  re- 
ceives for  sale  any  oleomanrarine  which  has  not  been 
branded  or  stamped  accoroing  to  law,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  $50  for  each  such  offense. 

Sbc.  12.  That  every  person  who  purchases  or  re- 
ceives for  sale  any  oleomai^rine  from  any  manufact- 
urer  who  has  not  paid  the  special  tax  shall  be  liable 
for  each  offense  to  a  penalty  of  $100  and  to  a  forfeiture 
of  all  articles  so  purchased  or  received,  or  of  the  fUll 
value  thereof. 


Seo.  18.  That  whenever  any  stamped  .package  con- 
taining oleomargarine  is  emptied,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  person  in  whose  hands  tne  same  is  to  destroy 
utterly  the  stamps  thereon ;  and  anv  person  who  will- 
fully neglects  or  refuses  so  to  do  shall  for  each  such 
offense  bo  fined  not  exceeding  $50,  and  imprisoned 
not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  six  months. 
And  any  person  who  fraudulently  fives  away  or  ac- 
cepts from  anotherj  or  who  sells,  buys,  or  uses  for 
paicking  oleomarganne  any  such  stamped  packa^, 
shall  for  each  such  offense  be  fined  not  exceeding 
$100,  and  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year. 
Any  revenue  officer  may  destroy  any  emptied  oleo- 
margarine package  upon  which  tne  tax-paid  stamp  \a 
found. 

Seo.  14.  That  there  shall  be  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  an  analytical 
diemist  and  a  microscopist,  who  shall  each  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall 
each  receive  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum ;  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  may^  whenever  in 
his  judgment  the  necessities  of  the  service  so  require, 
employ  chemists  and  microscopists,  to  be  paid  such 
compensation  as  he  may  deem  proper,  not  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  any  appropriation  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  such  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  de- 
cide what  substances,  extracts,  mixtures,  or  com- 
pounds which  may  be  submitted  for  his  inspection  in 
contested  cases  are  to  be  taxed  under  this  act;  and 
his  decision  in  matters  of  taxation  under  this  act  shall 
be.  final.  The  Commissioner  may  also  decide  whether 
any  substance  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  but- 
ter, and  intended  for  human  consumption,  contains 
ingredients  deleterious  to  the  public  healtn ;  but  in 
case  of  doubt  or  contest  his  decisions  in  this  class  of 
cases  may  be  appealed  iVom  to  a  beard  hereby  consti- 
tuted for  the  purpose,  and  composed  of  the  Suiveon- 
General  of  the  Army,  the  Suigeon-General  of  the 
Nuvy,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture ;  and  the 
decisions  of  this  board  shall  be  fLnol  in  the  premises. 

Sec  15.  That  all  packages  of  oleomaivarine  sub- 
ject to  tax  under  this  act  that  shall  be  found  without 
stamps  or  marks  as  herein  provided,  and  all  oleomar- 
garine intended  for  human  consumption  which  con- 
tains iim-edients  adjudged  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
to  be  deleterious  to  the  public  health,  shall  be  forfeit- 
ed to  the  United  States.  Any  person  who  shall  will- 
flilly  remove  or  deface  the  stamps,  marks,  or  brands 
on  packages  containing  oleoiuary^no  taxed  as  pro- 
vided herein  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $2,000,  and  by  imprisonment  for  not  loss 
than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months. 

Sbo.  16.  That  oleomargarine  may  be  removed  from 
the  place  of  manufacture  for  export  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try without  payment  of  tax  or  affixing  stamps  thereto, 
under  such  regulations  and  the  filing  of  such  bonds 
and  other  security  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Seci-etary  of  the 
Treasuiy,  may  prescribed  Every  person  who  shall 
export  oleomargarine  shall  brand  upon  eveiy  tub, 
firkui,  or  other  paokafe  containing  such  article  the 
word  **  oleomarffarine,"  in  plain  Roman  letters  not 
less  than  one  huf  inch  square. 

Seo.  17.  That  whenever  any  person  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  manufacturing  oleomar- 

farine  defrauds,  or  attempts  to  defraud,  toe  United 
tates  of  the  tax  on  the  oleomargarine  produced  by 
him,  or  anv  part  thereof,  he  shall  forfeit  the  lactory 
and  manuracturinff  apparatus  used  by  him,  and  all 
oleomargarine  and  all  raw  material  for  the  production 
of  oleomargarine  found  in  the  factory  and  on  the  fac- 
tory premises,  and  shall  be  fined  not  leas  than  $500 
nor  more  than  $6,000,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  tba& 
six  months  nor  more  than  three  years. 

Seo.  18.  That  ifany  manufacturer  of  oleonuu^rine, 
any  dealer  therein,  or  any  importer  or  exporter  there- 
of shall  knowingly  or  willftiily  omit,  neglect,  or  re- 
fuse to  do  or  cause  to  be  done  any  of  the  things  re- 
quired by  law  in  the  carrying  on  or  conducting  of  his 
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business,  or  shall  do  anTthing  by  this  act  prohibited. 
\(  there  be  no  speoiflo  penalty  or  punishment  imposea 
by  any  other  section  of  this  act  for  the  neglecting, 
omitting  or  refusing  to  do,  or  for  the  doing  or  cansinff 
to  be  done,  the  thing  required  or  prohibited,  he  shaU 
pay  a  penalty  of  $1,000 ;  and  if  the  person  so  offend- 
ing be  the  mantifacturer  of  or  a  wholesale  dealer  in 
oleomargarine,  all  the  oleomargarine  owned  by  him, 
or  in  which  he  has  any  interest  as  owner,  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  19.  That  all  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  im- 
posed by  this  aot  may  bo  recoverod  in  any  court  ot 
oompetent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  20.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
niT,  may  make  all  needful  regulations  for  the  carry- 
iitt  mto  effect  of  this  act 

Sio.  21.  That  this  aot  shall  go  into  effect  on  the 
ninetieth  dav  alter  its  passage ;  and  all  wooden  pack- 
ages containing  ten  or  more  pounds  of  oleomargarine 
found  on  the  premises  of  any  dealer  on  or  after  the 
ninetieth  day  suoceedin'^  the  date  of  the  passaare  of 
this  act  shall  be  denmccl  to  be  taxable  under  section  8 
of  this  aot,  and  shall  be  taxed,  and  shall  have  affixed 
thereto  the  stomps,  marks,  and  brands  required  by 
this  act  or  by  regulations  made  pursuant  to  this  act ; 
and  for  the  purposes  of  securing  the  affixing  of  the 
stamps,  marks,  and  brands  required  by  this  aot,  the 
oleomargarine  shall  be  regarded  as  havmg  been  man- 
ufactured and  sold,  or  removed  iVom  the  manufiictory 
for  ooa<4umption  or  use,  on  or  after  the  day  this  act 
takes  effect ;  and  such  stock  on  hand  at  the  time  of 
the  taking  effect  of  this  act  may  be  stamped,  marked, 
and  br&ndad  under  special  regulatioDs  of  the  Commis- 
aioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  approved  by  the  Secretary 
or  the  Treasury;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Intemu 
Revenue  may  authorize  the  holder  of  such  package  to 
mark  and  brand  the  same  and  to  affix  thereto  the 
proper  tax-paid  stamps. 

In  the  bill,  as  originally  reported,  the  tax 
per  pound  on  oleomargarine  was  fixed  at  10 
ceots.  An  amendment  reducing  the  sum  to  8 
cents  was  reported  from  the  Oommittee  of  the 
Whole,  and  a  motion  to  rednce  the  amount  to 
6  cents  was  finally  carried — ^yeas  153,  nays 
122.  A  motion  to  make  the  tax  3  cents,  fai)ed 
by  a  vote  of  180  to  140b  An  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Browne,  of  Indiana,  exempting 
from  the  tax  all  oleomargerine  purely  made  and 
sold  undisguised^  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  118 
to  152.  An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mills, 
of  Texas,  providing  for  an  income-tax,  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  83  to  188.  Various  amend- 
ments, intended  to  ridicule  the  bill,  were  offered 
—such  as  propositions  to  tax  makers  of  glass 
eggs,  incubators,  and  chickens  hatched  in  them, 
shoes  with  paper  in  the  soles,  and  all  manner 
of  fraudulent  articles. 

The  vote  in  the  House  on  the  passage  of  the 
measure  was  as  follows : 

YwjB-G.  K  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  J.  M.  Allen,  J. 
A  AnderM>n,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Ballentine.  Barksdale, 
Barry,  Bayne,  Beach,  Bingham.Bland,  Bound,  Bou- 
telle,  Brady,  C.  £.  Brown,  W.  w.  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Back,  Bunndl,  Burlek^h,  Burrows.  Butterworth,  By- 
num,  Caldwell,  J.  E.  Campbell,  J.  M.  CampbeH,  Can- 
^        "      '     '       "  ck. 


James,  F.  A.  Johnson,  J.  T.  Johnston,  Eetcham, 
King.  Kleiner,  La  Follotte,  Landes,  Le  Fevre,  Linds- 
ley,  Xittle,  Lon^,  Lore,  Louttit,  Lowry,  Lyman,  Mat- 
son,  McComas,  MoCreary,  McKenna,  McKinley,  Mil- 
lard, Milliken,  MoflSatt,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Morrow, 
MulJer,  Murphy.  Neece.  Nelson,  O'Donnell,  O'Fei^ 
rail.  Osborne,  Outhwaite,  Parker,  Payne.  Payson, 
Perkins,  Peters,  Pettibone,  Phelps,  PidcooK,  Pindar, 
Plumb,  Price,  Randall,  Reese,  Rice,  Richardson, 
Riggs,  Robertson,  Rockwell,  Romels,  Kowell,  Ryan, 
Sawyer.  Scott,  Scranton,  Senev,  Sessions,  Seymour, 
Shaw,  Singleton,  Smalls,  Sowden,  Spriggs,  Springer, 
Stahlnecker,  Steele,  Stephenson,  J.  W.  Stewart,  £. 
F.  Stone,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Kentucky,  Storm,  Strait, 
Strubie,  Swope,  Symes,  E.  B.  Taylor,  I.  H.  Taylor,  J. 
R.  Thomas,  O.  B.  Thomas,  Thompson,  Townshend, 
Wade,  Wait,  Wakefield,  T.  B.  Ward.  A.  J.  Weaver, 
J.  B.  Weaver,  Weber,  West,  A.  C.  White,  Milo 
White,  Whiting,  Wilkms,  Winans,  Wolford,  Worth- 
in^ton— 177. 

tJays — J.  J.  Adams,  Barbour.  Barnes,  Bennett, 
Bknchard,  Blount,  C.  R.  Breckmridgo,  W.  C.  P. 
Breckinridge,  T.  M.  Browne,  Bumes,  Cabell,  Felix 
Campbell,  T.  J.  Campbell,  Candler,  Catohings,  Cobb, 
Colhns,  Cfowles,  Cox.  Cram,  Crisp,  Culberson,  Cur- 
tin,  Daniel,  Dargan,  A.  C.  Davidson,  Dibble,  Dough- 
erty, Dowdney,  Dunham,  Dunn,  Fisher,  Ford,  For^ 
noy.  Gay,  Eustace  Gibson,  Glass,  Hammond,  Harris, 
Hcmphul,  J.  S.  Henderson,  Herbert,  Hewitt,  Houk, 
Hutton,  Irion^  T.  D.  Johnston,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  T. 
Jones,  Kelley.  Lanham,  Lawler,  Lehlbach,  Libbov, 
Lovennff,  Manonev,  Martin,  May buir.McAdoo,  Mc- 
Millin,  McRae.   Merriman.  Miller.  Mills,  Mitchell, 


ney,  Tuulbee,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Zachary  Taylor,  Throck- 
morton, Tillman,  Tucker,  Turner,  Van  Eaton,  Van 
Sohaick,  Wadsworth,  Wallace,  J.  H.  Ward,  William 
Warner,  Wellborn,  Wheeler,  WiUis,  Wilson,  Wise, 
Woodbim— 101.  »  »  I  ) 

Not  Votino— Aiken,  C.  M.  Anderson,  Amot,  Bel- 
mont, Bhss.  Boyle,  Bragg,  Bmmm,  Clements,  Cole, 


Faiquhsr,  Felton,  Fleeger,  Foran,  Frederid:,  Puller, 
Funston.  GalUnsier,  Geddes,  C.  H.  Gibsr>D,  Gilfllhm, 
W.  J.  Green,  Grout.  Hale,  Halsell,  Han  bach,  Hatch, 
Hayne^  Heard,  D.  B.  Henderson,  T.  J.  Henderson, 
Henlev,  Hepburn,  Hermann,  Hill:  Hires,  Hiscock, 
Hitt,  Hobnan,  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Howard,  Jackson, 


Hiestand,  Hudd.  Laffoon,  laird,  Markham,  Owen, 
Pirce,  Ranney,  T.  B.  Reed,  J.  W.  Reid.  Rogers,  Sad- 
ler, Charlea  Stewart,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Missouri ;  Swin- 
burne, Trigg,  Viele,  A.  J.  Warner— 45. 

In  the  Senate,  June  7,  the  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Oommittee  OD  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
though  there  was  a  sharp  contest  to  have 
it  referred  to  tbo  Committee  on  Finance,  as  a 
revenue  measure.  On  July  1  it  was  reported 
back  without  amendment  hj  Senator  Miller,  of 
New  York,  who  made  the  most  daborate  ar- 
gument in  its  favor.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  was  not  to  raise  reve- 
nue, and  based  his  advocacy  of  it  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds : 

^^1.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the 
whole  people  from  fraud  and  imposition  in 
having  a  counterfeit  article  sold  to  them  for 
the  genuine. 

^*2.  It  is  neeessary  to  protect  the  public 
health,  for  if  it  be  admitted  that  oleo  when 
made  according  to  the  process  known  as  the 
M^ge  process  is  wholesome,  yet  I  hold  that 
the  best  of  it,  made  as  it  is  made  to-day,  is  not 
as  whc^esome  as  butter,  and  that  it  may  be  the 
mean9  of  commnoioatiDg  disease  to  the  human 
system. 

"  8.  It  is  necessary  to  protect  the  chief  farm- 
ing interest  of  tbia  country,  which  is  the  dairy, 
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from  nnjast  and  frandnlent  competition  and 
coDBeqaent  loss,  if  not  absolute  ruin. 

'^  4.  This  legislation  is  necessary  because  the 
States  have  not  been  able  thus  far  to  either 
sappress  'or  properly  control  the  p^reat  evil  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  as  sufficient  remedy 
can  be  found  nowhere,  in  my  Judgment,  save 
under  the  Federal  Government" 

The  argument  in  opposition  to  the  bill  was 
based  mainly  on  the  theory  that,  if  it  was  not 
a  revenue  measure,  there  was  no  constitutional 
aathority  for  passing  it,  and  upon  the  fact  that 
no  new  re  venae  bill  was  needed. 

The  measure  was  amended  by  making  the 
tax  per  pound  on  oleomargarine  provided  for 
in  Section  8,  two  cents  instead  of  live.  The 
vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  was 
83  yeas  to  28  nays.  Among  the  amendments 
proposed  and  rejected  was  one  prepared  by 
Senator  Butler,  of  South  Oarolina,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  original  bill,  applying  all  of  its  pro- 
visioos  to  the  traffic  in  impure  liquors. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  on  July  20,  by  the 
following  vote : 

Tbas— Aldrich,  Allison,  Blackburn.  Blair,  Camden, 
Cameron,  Chaoe,  CockreU,  Conger,  Cnllum,  Dawes, 
Dolph,  Edmunds,  Evarte,  Gk>rman,  Hale,  Harrison, 
Haw  ley.  Hoar,  Inealls,  Logan,  McMillan,  Mahone, 
Manderson,  Miller,  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  Palmer.  Payne, 
Piatt,  Plumb,  Sawyer,  Sewell,  Sherman,  Spooner, 
Stanford,  Teller,  Wilson  of  Iowa— 87. 

Nays— Beck.  Berrv,  Brown,  Butler,  Call.  Coke, 
Colquitt,  Eustis,  Gibson,  Grey,  Hampton,  Harris, 
Hcaiht,  Jones  of  Arkansas,  Maxey,  Pu^b,  Ransom, 
Riddleberger,  Vance,  Vest,  Voorhces,  Walthall,  Whit- 
thome,  Wilson  of  Maryland— 24. 

Absbnt— Bowen,  Fair,  Frye,  Gconje,  Jones  of  Flor- 
ida, Jones  of  Nevada,  Kenna,  McPhcrson,  Mitchell  of 
Pennsylvania,  Morgan,  Monill,  Pike,  Sabin,  Sauls- 
bury,  Van  Wyck— 16. 

On  July  23  the  Honse  cononrred  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments,  and  on  August  2  the  President 
approved  of  the  measure. 

SupcBBloM  frMi  OOce. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant political  incidents  of  the  session  was 
the  controversy  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate,  over  the  right  of  that  body  to  informar 
tion  on  Ole  in  the  departments  in  regard  to  sus- 
pensions from  office.  Issue  was  joined  on  the 
case  of  George  M.  Duskin,  District  Attorney  of 
the  Southern  District  of  Alabama.  The  Presi- 
dent suspended  him  from  office  July  17,  1885, 
and  on  the  same  day  designated  John  D.  Bur- 
nett to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  Decem- 
ber 14,  1885,  the  President  nominated  Burnett 
to  be  District  Attorney  of  the  Southern  District 
of  Alabama  in  place  of  Duskin^  suspended.  The 
nomination  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate,  and  Feb.  18, 1886, 
the  minority  of  the  committee,  through  its 
chairman,  Senator  Edmunds,  made  a  report  in 
which  the  foregoing  facts  were  first  set  forth. 
The  report  then  went  on  to  say : 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  ^'  re- 
garding the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  when- 
ever a  nomination  has  been  made  proposing  the  re- 
moval from  office  of  one  person  and  the  appointment 
of  another  to  address  a  note  to  the  bead  of  the  de- 


partment having  such  matters  in  ohaige  (asnally  the 
Attomey-Genenl),  asking  that  all  papers  and  mfor- 
mation  m  the  possession  of  the  department  touching 
the  conduct  and  administration  of  the  officer  proposed 
to  be  removed  and  touching  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  person  proposed  to  be  appointed  be  sent  to 
the  committee  for  its  information.  This  practice  has 
through  all  Administrations  been  carried  on  with  the 
unanimoiw  approval  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, although  the  composition  of  the  committee  has 
been  auring  this  periodT  sometimes  of  one  political 
character  and  sometimes  of  another.  In  no  instance, 
until  this  time,  has  the  committee  met  with  any  de- 
lay or  denial  in  respect  of  fVimishing  such  papers  and 
information,  with  a  single  exception,  and  in  which 
exception  tne  delay  and  suggested  denial  lasted  for 
only  two  or  three  days. 

The  committee  has  thua  hitherto  been  enabled  to 
know  the  character  and  quality  of  the  adminbtration 
of  the  office  in  charge  of  the  incumbent  propo6«d  to 
be  removed  as  well  as  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
person  proposed  to  be  appointed,  so  far  as  the  papers 
m  the  department  could  fumish  information  in  regard 
thereto. 

In  the  instance  now  particularly  under  consideration 
the  committee,  acooraing  to  its  standing  course,  on 
Dec.  26, 1885,  through  its  chairman,  addressed  a  note 
to  the  Attoniey-Oeneral  in  the  same  form  and  asking 
for  the  same  papers  and  information  that  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  do.  Alter  sundry  delays  and  explana- 
tions it  became  evident  to  the  committee  that  it  could 
not  by  this  informal  method  obtain  an  inspection  of 
the  papers  and  documents  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice bearing  upon  the  subject  It  accordingly,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1886^  reported  to  the  Senate  for  iu 
adoption  a  resolution  m  the  following  words : 

*'  Resolved.  That  the  Attorney -General  of  the  United 
States  be  ana  he  hereby  b  directed  to  transmit  to  the 
Senate  copies  of  all  documents  and  papers  that  have 
been  filed  in  tlie  Department  of  Justice  since  the  Ibt 
day  of  January,  a.  d.  1885,  in  relation  to  the  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  office  of  Dbtrict  Attorney 
of  the  United  States  of  the  Southern  Dbtrict  of  Ala- 
bama,'' which  on  the  next  day  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  without  a  division. 

The  Attorney-General,  on  the  1st  day  of  February, 
1386,  sent  to  toe  Senate  a  communication  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

Departicskt  of  Jusncx,  January  28, 1886. 
The  pRSsiDEZTT  pro  tempore  qf  tlu  SenaU  of  the  Uniisd 
States: 

I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate, adopted  on  the  25th  instant  in  executive  session, 
as  follows : 

'*  Jie9olved.Tha%thB  Attomey-Geneml  of  the  United 
States  be  ana  he  hereby  b  directed  to  transmit  to  the 
Senate  copies  of  all  documents  and  ^pers  that  have 
been  filed  in  the  Department  of  Justice  since  the  Ist 
day  of  Janurr\',  a.  d.  Ib85,  in  relation  to  the  manage- 
ment and  coniluct  of  the  ofiioe  of  District  Attorney 
of  the  United  States  of  the  Southern  District  of  Ala- 
bama.'' 

In  response  to  the  said  resolution  the  President  of 
the  United  States  directs  me  to  say  that  the  papers 
which  were  in  thb  department  relating  to  the  fitness 
of  John  D.  Burnett,  recently  nominated  to  said  ofiice, 
having  been  already  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Concunittee 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  papers  and  documents  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  said  resolution  and  still  remain* 
ing  in  the  custody  of  thb  de^Mutment,  having  excla« 
sive  reference  to  the  suspension  by  tlie  President  of 
Georee  M.  Duskin,  the  late  incumbent  of  the  office  of 
Dbtnct  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  South- 
em  Dbtrict  of  Abbama,  it  b  not  considered  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  promoted  by  a  complbnce  with 
said  resolution  and  the  transmission  of  the  papers  and 
documents  therein  mentioned  to  the  Senate  in  execu- 
tive session. 

Very  respectftilly,  your  obedbnt  servant^ 

A.  H.  Gablavd,  Attom^G^ntral, 
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This  letter,  althoiigh  in  response  to  the  direction  of 
the  Senate  that  oopiea  of  any  papero  bearing  on  the 
Bubject  within  a  given  period  of  time  be  transmitted, 
SMumes  that  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  is  tiie  servant  of  the  President^  and  is  to  give 
or  withhold  copies  of  documents  in  his  office  accord- 
ui£  to  the  will  of  the  Executive  and  not  otherwise. 

Your  committee  is  unable  to  discover,  either  in  the 
origina]  act  of  1789  creating  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  or  in  the  act  of  1870  creating  the  department 
of  Justice,  any  provbion  which  makes  the  Attorney- 
General  or  the  Umted  States  in  any  sense  the  servant 
of  or  controlled  by  the  Executive  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  imputed  to  him  bv  law  or  the  nature  of 
his  office.  It  is  true  that  in  tne  creation  of  the  De- 
partment- of  State,  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy,  it  was 
provided  in  substance  that  these  Secretaries  should 
perform  such  duties  as  should  from  time  to  time  be 
enjoined  upon  them  by  the  President,  and  should 
conduct  the  business  of  their  departments  in  such 
manner  as  the  President  should  direct,  but  the  com- 
mittee does  not  think  it  important  to  the  main  ques- 
tion under  consideration  that  such  direction  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  statute  creating  the  Department  of 
Justice,  for  it  is  thought  it  must  oe  obvious  that  the 
authority  intrusted  by  the  statute  in  these  cases  to  the 
President  to  direct  and  control  the  performance  of 
duties  was  only  a  superintending  authority  to  regu- 
late the  performance  of  the  duties  that  the  law  re- 
Quired,  and  not  to  require  the  performance  of  duties 
tost  the  laws  had  not  devolved  upon  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  not  to  dispense  with  or  forbid  the 
performance  of  such  duties  according  as  it  might  suit 
the  discretion  or  the  fancy  of  the  Executive.  The 
Executive  ia  bound  by  the  Constitution  and  by  his 
oath  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  he  is  himself  as  much  bound  by  tlie  regulations 
of  law  as  the  humblest  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
Diiited  States,  and  he  can  not  have  authority  to  un- 
dertake to  faithfully  execute  the  laws,  whether  ap- 
plied to  his  own  special  functions  or  those  of  the  de- 
partments created  by  law,  otherwise  than  by  causing, 
so  far  a<}  he  lawfully  may  and  by  lawful  methods,  the 
heads  of  departments  and  other  officers  of  the  United 
States  to  do  the  duties  which  the  law,  and  not  his 
will,  has  imputed  to  them. 

The  important  question,  then,  is  whether  it  is  with- 
in the  constitutional  competence  of  either  House  of 
Congress  to  have  access  to  the  official  papers  and 
documents  in  the  various  public  offices  of  the  Uniued 
States  created  by  laws  enacted  by  themsel  ves.  It  may 
he  fully  admitted  that,  except  in  respect  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  there  is  no  statute  which 
commands  the  head  of  any  department  to  transmit  to 
^ther  House  of  Congress  on  its  demand  any  infor- 
madon  whatever  concerning  the  administration  of  his 
department ;  but  the  committee  believes  it  to  be  clear 
that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  powers  intrusted  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  it  is 
a  necessary  incident  that  either  Houi»e  must  have  at 
all  times  the  right  to  know  all  that  officially  exists  or 
takes  phiee  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  Qovern- 
ment.  So  perfectly  was  this  proposition  understood 
before  and  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, that  the  Continental  Congress,  before  the 
adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  in  establishing  a 
department  of  foreign  affturs.  and  providing  for  a 
principal  officer  thereof,  thought  it  fit  to  enact'that  all 
books,  records,  and  other  papers  in  that  office  should 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  fnember  of  Congress, 
provided  that  no  copy  should  betaken  of  matters  of 
seeret  nature  without  special  leave  of  Congress.  It 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  enact  that  the  Congress 
itself  should  be  entitled  to  the  production  and  inspee- 
tion  of  such  papers,  for  tliat  right  was  supposed  to 
eiist  in  the  very  nature  of  things ;  and  wnoi  tinder 
the  Constitution  the  departmCent  came  to  be  created, 
althoogh  the  provision  that  each  individual  member 
of  Congress  should  have  access  to  the  papers  was 
omitted  (evidently  for  reasons  that  can  now  be  quite 


well  understood)  it  was  not  thought  necessaiy  that  an 
affirmative  provision  should  be  inserted  giving  to  the 
Houses  of  Congress  tlie  right  to  know  tlie  contents  of 
the  public  papers  and  records  in  the  public  offices  of 
the  country  whose  laws  and  whose  offices  they  were 
to  assist  in  creating. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  instance  of  civilized 
governments  having  bodies  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple or  of  states  in  which  the  right  and  the  power  of 
those  representative  bodies  to  obtain  in  one  form  or 
another  complete  inibrmation  as  to  every  paper  and 
transaction  in  any  of  the  executive  departments  tJicre- 
of  docs  not  existj  even  though  such  papers  might  relate 
to  what  is  ordinarily  an  executive  timction,  ii'  that 
function  impinged  upon  any  duty  or  function  of  the 
representative  bodies.  A  (qualification  of  this  general 
ri^ht  may,  under  our  Constitution,  exist  in  the  case  of 
calls  by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  papers  relat- 
ing to  treaties,  etc,under  consideration  and  not  yet 
disposed  of  by  the  President  and  Senate. 

The  committee  feels  authorized  to  state,  after  a  some- 
what careful  research,  that  within  the  forgoing  limits 
there  is  scarcely  in  the  histoir  of  this  Government 
until  now  any  instance  of  a  refusal  by  a  head  of  a  de- 
partment, or  even  of  the  President  nimsclt^  to  com- 
municate official  facts  and  information  as  distmguished 
from  private  and  unofficial  papers,  motions,  views, 
reasons,  and  opinions,  to  either  House  of  Congress 
when  unconditionally  demanded.  Indeed,  the  early 
Journals  of  the  Senate  show  great  numbers  of  in- 
stances of  directions  to  the  heads  of  departments,  ob^ 
of  coui-se,  to  furnish  papers  and  reports  upon  all  sorts 
of  afiairs  both  legislative  and  executive. 

The  Instances  of  requests  to  the  President  and  com- 
mands to  the  heads  of  departments  by  each  House  of 
Congress  trom  those  days  until  now,  tor  papers  and 
information  on  every  conceivable  subject  of  public 
afifairs.  are  almost  innumerable  ;  for  it  appears  to  have 
been  thought  by  all  the  Presidents  who  have  carried 
on  the  Government  now  for  olmost  a  ccntary  that  even 
in  respect  of  reauests  to  them,  an  independent  and 
co-ordmate  brancn  of  the  Government,  they  were  un- 
der a  constitutional  duty  and  obligation  to  liirnish  to 
either  House  the  papers  called  for,  unless,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  very  rare  instances,  when  the  request  was 
coupled  with  an  appeal  to  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  respect  of  the  danger  of  publicity  to  send  the 
papers  if,  in  his  judgment,  it  should  not  be  incompat- 
ible with  the  public  welfuro. 

The  report,  after  giving  a  namber  of  these 
precedents,  proceeded  as  follows : 

But  it  would  seem  to  be  needless  to  array  further 

Srecedents  out  of  the  vast  mass  that  exists  in  the 
oumals  of  the  Houses  covering  probably  every  year 
of  the  existence  of  the  Government.  The  practical 
construction  of  the  Constitution  in  these  respects  by 
all  branches  of  the  Government  for  so  long  a  period 
would  seem  upon  acknowledged  principles  to  settle 
what  are  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  duties 
covering  evenr  branch  of  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, ana  it  is  submitted  with  confidence  tliat 
such  rights  and  powers  are  indispennable  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  and  do  not  infVinsre  any  right  of 
the  Executive,  and  that  it  does  not  belong  to  either 
heads  of  departments  or  to  the  President  nimself  to 
take  into  consideration  any  supposed  motives  or  pur- 
poses that  either  House  may  have  in  calling  for  such 
papers,  or  whether  their  possession  or  knowledge  of 
tlieir  contents  could  bo  applied  by  either  House  to 
usef\il  purposes. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted 
in  the  light  of  the  well-known  history  that  even  min- 
isters ot  the  English  Crown  were  bound  to  laj  before 
Parliament  all  papers  when  demanded  on  pain  of  the 
inetant  dismissal  of  such  ministers  on  refusal,  through 
the  rapid  and  effectual  instrumentality  of  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence.  And  the  Continental  Congress 
had  for  moje  than  ten  years  itself  governed  the  ooun- 
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try,  and  had  oontrol  of  all  papers  and  reoords,  not  by 
reason  of  anything  expressed  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, but  by  reason  of  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
tree  government.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  to  legiskte  and  the  power  to  advise  or 
withhola  advice  concerning  treaties  and  appointments 
necessarily  involves  the  jurisdiction  to  officially  know 
every  step  and  action  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  all 
the  tacts  touching  their  conduct  in  the  possession  of 
any  department  or  even  in  the  possession  of  the 
President  himself.  There  was  no  need  to  express 
such  a  power,  for  it  was  necessarily  an  inherent  mci- 
dent  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  m  this  instance  the  call  for 
papers  covered  a  period  of  more  than  six  months,  dur- 
ing which  the  re^lar  incumbent  of  the  office  had 
been  discliarging  its  duties,  and  also  the  further  pe- 
riod of  more  thau  six  months,  durins^  which  the  pei^ 
son  deslsrnated  to  discbar^  those  duties  on  suspension 
of  the  officer  had  been  acting,  and  that  that  person  is 
the  one  now  proposed  to  be  appointed  to  the  place. 

It  will  also  DC  observed  that  the  President  nas  not 
undertaken  to  remove  the  incumbent  of  the  office,  but 
has  only,  in  expressed  and  stated  pursuance  of  the 
statutes  on  the  subject,  suspended  that  officer,  and 
that  the  same  statutes  expresslv  provide  that  such 
officer  shall  not  be  removed  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  that,  if  that  advice  and  con- 
sent be  not  giv^on.  the  incumbent  would  (unleas  his 
regular  term  of  office  should  have  previously  ex]>ired) 
at  the  dose  of  this  session  of  the  Senute  he  restored  to 
the  lawful  right  to  exercise  its  dutia-^.  The  Senate, 
then,  by  this  nomination  is  asked  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  removal  of  the  incumbent  and  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  candidate  proposed  for  his  place,  in 
exer(nsing  its  duty  in  respect  of  these  question:)  it  is 
plain  that  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  incum- 
oent  is  a  matter  absolutely  essential  to  be  known  to 
the  Senate,  in  order  that  it  may  determine  whether  it 
can  rightly  advise  his  removal  or  rightly  leave  him  to 
resume  the  functions  of  his  office  at  the  end  ot  its 
session,  as  well  as  whether  the  candidate  proposed 
has  in  the  exercise  of  the  office  under  his  designation 
so  conducted  himself  ob  to  show  that  he  is  competent 
and  faithful.  Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  with  entiro 
accuracy  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  an 
office  and  the  proposed  filling  of  such  vacancy  it  is 
important  for  the  Senate  to  know  the  previous  con- 
dition and  management  of  the  office,  the  state  of  its 
affairs ;  whether  there  have  been  coses  of  misconduct 
or  abuse  of  powers,  the  embezzlement  of  money,  and 
indeed  all  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  its  admin- 
istration, in  order  that  it  may  judore  of  the  suitable- 
ness of  appointing  a  particular  person  to  take  up  its 
duties  wir.h  reference  to  the  difficulties  that  may  exist 
in  its  affiiirs^  the  state  of  the  accounts,  and  everything 
concerning  its  administration,  so  as  to  measure  the 
Dtness  ana  competency  of  the  particular  candidate  to 
meet  the  emergencies  of  the  case. 

It  appears  from  the  table  herewith  submitted  that 
out  of  about  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  nomi- 
nations sent  to  the  Senate  during  the  first  thirty  days 
of  this  session,  that  is.  from  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember, 1886,  to  the  5tn  of  January,  1886,  six  hundred 
and  forty-three  were  nominations  of  persons  proposed 
to  be  appointed  in  the  place  of  officers  suspended  and 
proposed  to  be  removed  (and  of  whom  it  is  known 
that  some  are  soldiers),  and  in  respect  of  whom  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  advising  and  consenting  to  the 
proposed  appointment  would  effect  a  romovaland  in 
respect  of  whom  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  advise 
and  consent  to  such  removals  and  appoinfinents  the 
effect  would  be  to  restore  them  to  the  possession  of 
their  offices  at  the  end  of  tlie  session,  except  in  oases 
in  which  the  terms  of  some  of  them  shoulct  have  pre- 
viously expired. 

Is  it  not  desirable  and  necessary  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  its  duties  and  in  every  aspect  of  tno  pub- 
lic interest  that  the  simple  facts  in  regard  to  what  the 
conduct  of  these  officials  as  well  as  in  regard  to  what 


the  conduct  of  the  persona  designate4  to  perform  thdr 
duties  has  been  should  be  made  known  to  the  Senate! 
Have  these  suspended  officials,  or  any  considerable 
number  of  them,  been  guilty  of  misconduct  in  office, 
or  of  any  personal  conduct  making  them  unworthy  to 
be  longer  trusted  with  the  performance  of  duties  un- 
posed  upon  them  by  law  t  If  they  have,  it  would 
aeem  to  be  clear  that  every  consideration  of  public 
interest  and  of  public  duty  would  require  that  the 
facts  should  be  znade  known,  in  order  tnat  the  Senate 
may  understandingly  and  promptly  advise  their  re- 
moval, and  that  the  most  careful  scrutiny  should  be 
had  in  respect  of  selecting  their  successors,  as  well  as 
in  respect  of  providing  better  means  and  safeguards 
by  legislation  for  administering  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Such  information,  it  would  seem,  the  Executive  is 
determined  the  Senate  shall  not  possess,  for  the  al- 
leged reason  that  it  might  enable  the  Senate  to 
understand  what  circumstances  connected  with  the 
&ithftil  execution  of  the  laws  induced  the  President 
to  exercise  the  discretion  the  statute  confers  upon  him 
to  suspend  them  and  ask  the  Senate  to  unite  with  him 
in  their  removal  from  office.  A  similar  result  would 
follow  in  respect  of  the  knowledge  of  any  and  every 
step  in  the  transactions  of  the  Government ;  for  in- 
stance, the  President,  as  Commandci^in-Chief  of  the 
Arm^,  has  as  large  discretion  as  he  has  in  the  f^os- 
pen.sion  of  civil  officere^  but  on  the  theory  suggested 
by  tlie  Attomev-Gcncral  both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  would  be  justified  in  nsTusing  to 
either  House  of  Congress  copies  of  papers  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  War  and  the  disposition  of  tlie  troops,  etc.,  ftr  the 
reason  that,  the  facts  boiug  disclosed ,^  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  might  be  enabled  to  comprehend  the 
reasons  and  motives  actuating  the  Executive  in  his 
conduct  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

Beduecd  to  its  simplest  form  the  proposition  would 
be  that  neither  the  President  nor  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment is  bound  to  communicate  any  official  papere 
to  either  House  of  Congress  which  mi^ht  draw  into 

aucistion  in  the  minds  or  its  membere  or  of  the  people 
le  wisdom  or  fairness  of  his  acts.  Hut  the  commit- 
tee is  of  the  opinion  that  in  matters  of  thl«  nature  the 
Senate  has  little  concern  with  the  reasons  or  motives 
either  of  the  beads  of  departments  or  of  the  Executive, 
but  it  has  lar^^e  concern  that  its  own  reasons  ana 
grounds  of  action  should  re^t  upon  and  be  drawn 
n'om  the  solid  truth.  The  Senate,  if  it  does  its  duty 
and  preserves  the  independence  that  belong  to  it, 
must  act  upon  its  own  reasons  and  judgment  and  not 
upon  those  of  the  Pr&sidcnt^  however  valuable  they 
may  be.  If  the  truth  regaling  the  conduct  of  these 
officials  and  designated  persons  were  known,  the 
question  for  the  Senate  would  be  not  what  were  the 
reasons  or  motives  of  the  Executive,  but  whether  the 
facts  themselves,  as  they  took  j>lace,  would  furnish  it 
w^ith  sufficient  reason  for  giving  or  withholding  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  proposed  changes. 

The  report  then  quoted  at  length  the  passage 
in  the  President's  message  in  regard  to  civil- 
service  reform,  and  said  that  the  declarations 
made  therein  give  special  importance  to  the 
facts  relating  to  suspensions  from  office : 

This  highly  important  and  valuable  official  commu- 
nication in  the  presence  of  six  himdred  and  forty- 
three  suspensions  tsom  office  would  seem  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  number  of  the  civil  oflScers  of 
the  United  States  selected  to  be  suspended  and  re- 
moved had  been  so  derelict  in  the  performance  of 
their  functions  or  guilty  of  such  personal  misoondnct 
as  to  put  them  in  the  categorv  of  unfaithful  public 
servants  deserving  dismissal  oy  tlie  President  and 
the  Senate  and  the  condemnation  of  their  country- 
men. In  such  a  state  of  thinja^s  we  tiiink  that  tno 
common  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  that  is  so  much 
prized,  as  we  believe,  by  the  people  of  the  United 
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SUtas  would  require  that  in  some  way  this  laiffe  body 
of  men  tihould  bave  an  opportunity  to  know  the  Bub- 
Btaaoe  of  their  alleged  nuadoings  in  order  that  they 
may  either  admit  tneir  jcuilt,  or,  denying  it,  explain 
their  conduot,  or  show  that  the  accusaUons  agunst 
them  were  selfish  and  wicked  pretexts,  and  set  up  for 
the  mere  purpoee  of  obtaining  their  suspension  and 
ultimate  diam&sal  from  office  in  order  that  others  less 
capable  and  worthy  mi^ht  at  onoe  receive  the  honors 
and  emolameuta  of  their  places.  It  is  known  to  everv 
Benator  that,  so  far  aa  the  Senate  has  had  to  do  both 
with  removals  and  appointments,  it  has  for  a  great 
number  of  years  been  its  practice,  when  any  officer  or 
person  was  before  it  for  removal  or  appointment, 
igainstt  whom  any  serions  accusation  has  been  made 
■whiak  would,  if  true,  influence  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  case,  to  cause  the  person  concerned  to  be 
informed  of  the  substance  of  the  complaint  against 
him,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself; 
and  it  is  also  known  that  at  this  very  session  a  very 
considerable  number  of  instances  of  that  kind  have 
ooenrred  and  are  daily  occurring.  If  the  Senate  is 
vroeeeding  upon  a  fiilse  principle  m  such  instances,  it 
u  high  time  that  its  course  in  these  respects  should 
be  rsveraed,  and  that  hereafter  it  should  act  upon 
■aeh  aodisations  without  any  knowledge  other  than 
that  derived  from  the  accusers,  and  leave  the  victims 
of  such  injustice  to  oonsole  themselves  with  the  refleo- 
tion  that  all  pulies  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
reform  tho  Government. 

Why  should  the  fiusts,  as  they  may  appear  from  the 
papers  on  file,  be  suppressed  f  Is  it  because  that,  be- 
ing brought  to  light,  it  would  appear  that  malice  and 
misiepreaentation  and  perjury  are  somewhat  abun- 
duit.  or  merely  that  faithful  and  competent  and  hon- 
orable offloeis  have  been  suspended  and  are  proposed 
to  be  removed,  under  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  in  order  that  places  may  be  found  for  party 
men  becanse  they  are  party  men  or  are  the  special  ob- 
jeeto  of  party  favor  t 

How  aoes  it  happen  in  this  time  of  suTCested  re- 
form and  purer  methods  in  government  that  for  the 
first  time  it  is  thou$cht  important  that  the  historic  and 
ftdministradve  facts  relating  to  the  official  and  por- 
•ooal  conduct  of  officers  of  the  United  States  should 
be  withheld,  and  that  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  proceed  with  a  secrecy  and  mystery 
88  neat  as  in  the  days  of  the  Star  Chamber  ? 

The  Ikigh  respect  and  consideration  that  the  Senate 
must  always  have  for  the  executive  office  would  make 
itrelnatant  to  adopt  either  theoir.  But  at  present 
tho  impenetrable  veil  renudns,  ana  as  the  committee 
is  unable  to  suggest  an^  other  solution  of  the  riddle, 
it  must  leave  it  until  this  veil  is  lifted  and  the  opera- 
tioDs  of  the  Government  shall  again  be  known. 

The  report  closed  with  the  sabmission  of 
the  following  resolations : 

Boohed.  That  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  agreed  to  and  adopted. 

Buolvtdy  That  the  Senate  hereby  expresses  its  con- 
demnation of  the  reftisal  of  the  Attorney-General, 
under  whatever  influence,  to  send  to  the  Senate  copies 
of  papers  called  for  by  its  resolution  of  the  25tn  of 
January  ai^  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Ju^oiary  as  in  vioUtion  of  his  official  duty 
and  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Government  and  of  a  good  administration  thereof. 

Baolved.  That  it  is,  under  tiiese  circumstances, 
tiie  duty  or  the  Senate  to  refbse  it»advice  and  consent 
to  proposed  removals  of  officers  the  documents  and 
pi^)erB  m  reference  to  the  supposed  official  or  personal 
misconduct  of  whom  are  withheld  by  tne  Eexecutive  or 
any  head  of  a  department  when  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Senate  and  called  for  in  considering  the  matter. 

Jtmoltedy  That  the  provision  of  section  1754  of  the 
Bevised  Statutes  declaring  that  persons  honorably 
disdharired  ftom  the  milita^  or  naval  service  by  rea- 
son of  maability  resulting  fh)m  wounds  or  sickness 
tnonzred  in  the  line  of  duty  shall  be  preferred  for 
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appointments  to  civil  offices,  provided  they  are  found 
to  possess  the  business  capacity  necessary  for  the 
proper  dischaige  of  the  duties  ot  such  office,  on^ht  to 
oe  IfuthftiUy  and  ftiUy  put  in  execution,  and  that  to 
remove,  or  to  propose  to  remove,  any  such  soldier 
whose  faithfulness,  competency,  and  character  are 
above  reproach  and  to  give  place  to  another  who  has 
not  rendered  such  service,  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  law  and  of  the  practical  gratitude  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  owe  to  the  defend- 
ers of  constitutional  liberty  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Government. 

Feb.  28,  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  submit* 
ted  the  following  resolations  touching  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Whsrtat,  A  minority  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary have  originated  and  reported  to  the  Senate 
and  recommend  the  adoption  of  tho  following  reso- 
lution : 

**  Hesohed^  That  tho  Senate  hereby  expresses  its 
condemnation  of  the  refusal  of  the  Attorney- Gen- 
eral, under  whatever  influence,  to  »end  to  the  Senate 
copies  of  papers  called  for  by  its  resolution  of  the  25th 
of  Januaiy  and  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  as  in  violation  of  his  official  duty 
and  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Government  and  of  a  good  administration  thereof'^ ; 
and 

Whereasy  The  Senate,  if  said  resolution  is  adopt- 
ed as  being  true  upon  the  facts  and  as  matter  of  law, 
will  thereby  announce  the  prejudgment  of  a  minority 
of  this  body,  without  any  trial  according  to  law,  that 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  is  guilty  of 
and  condemned  for  having  willfully  committ^  an  of- 
fense in  the  conduct  of  his  office  which  is  in  violation 
of  his  offldal  duty  and  is  subversive  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Wh^€(u,  The  Attorney-General,  if  he  has  in  fact 
willflilly  committed  any  offense  that  is  in  violation 
of  his  official  duty  and  is  subversive  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  is  only  amenable  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
Senate  when  the  Senate  is  sitting,  with  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  as  a  court  of  impeachment 
to  hear  and  decide  upon  articles  of  impeachment  pre- 
sented by  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and 

Whereat^  It  is  alleged  that  the  Senate  has  no  right- 
ful authority  to  cause  the  Attorney- General  of  the 
United  States  to  be  arrested,  tried,  and  punished  for 
a  oontempt  of  its  authority  and  dlgniw,  if  the  Senate 
^all  declare  that  such  contempt  has  been  committed 
by  him  upon  the  facts  stated  and  the  averments  made 
in  said  resolution  and  in  the  report  which  accompa- 
nies the  same :  and 

Whereas^  Tne  Senate  would  be  exposed  to  just  cen- 
sure if  they,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  proceed  to  announce  their 
judgment  of  condenmation  against  the  AttomcT-Gen- 
erafof  the  United  States  upon  an  accusation  tiiat  in- 
cludes an  offense  which  is  punishable  by  impeach- 
ment; and 

Whereat.  The  Senate  would  also  be  exposed  to  just 
censure  if  it  should  attempt  to  declare  the  Attorney- 
General  to  be  in  oontempt  of  its  authority,  and  to  pass 
judgment  of  condemnaUon  against  him  for  such  oon- 
tempt without  having  him  notified  of  the  chaige  and 
arraigned  to  answer  the  same  at  the  bar  of  the  Sen- 

Beeolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Privileffes  and 
Elections  oe  instructed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  question  whether  the  offense  alleged  agamst 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  in  said 
resolution  is  of  the  class  of  olfenses  for  which  the 
head  of  a  department  may  be  impeached  and  re- 
moved from  office,  and  whether  the  Senate  can  take 
jurisdiction  of  sud  alleged  offense  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  said  resolution,  and  can  proceed  to  con^ 
vict  and  condemn  the  Attorney-General  in  advanoo 
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of  a  trial  for  said  alleged  offense  bj  a  resolution  or 
the  Senate,  there  beinff  no  impeachment  of  said  offioet 
in  the  mode  required  oy  the  uonstitution. 

2.  That  said  oonmiittee  be  instructed  to  further  in- 
quire and  report  ^^bether  the  Senate  has  the  power 
under  the  law  and  the  rules  adopted  for  its  govern* 
ment  to  arrest,  try,  convict,  and  punish  the  Attorney- 
Qeneral  ot  the  United  States  for  a  contempt  of  its 
rightful  authority. 

8.  That  said  committee  be  further  instructed  to  in- 
quire and  report  whether  the  matters  stated  and  re- 
ferred to  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  resolution 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  above 
oopied  constitute  any  crime  or  any  misdemeanor  in 
office  under  any  law  of  the  United  States ;  and,  if  so, 
what  penalty  is  annexed  to  said  crime  or  misde- 
meanor, and  what  tribunal  has  the  rightful  jurisdio- 
tion  to  try  and,  on  conviction,  to  condemn  the  At- 
tomey-Oeneral  of  the  United  States  to  punishment 
for  the  same. 

4.  That  said  committee  be  iUrther  instructed  to  con- 
sider, ascertain,  and  report  whether  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Attorney-General,  as  stated  in  the  resolution  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judidaiy  and  in 
the  accompanying  report,  he  violated  any  and  wbat 
law  of  the  United  States,  and  in  what  respect  he  has 
violated  said  law ;  and  whether  he  has  done  any  and 
what  act,  in  his  conduct  of  tlie  business  of  his  office 
to  which  said  resolution  relates,  that  he  mi^ht  not 
have  done  in  the  exercise  of  his  lawful  discretion. 

5.  That  said  committee  be  further  instructed  to  in- 
quire and  report  whether  the  Senate  has  any  consti- 
tutional right  or  power  to  nve  its  advice  and  consent 
to  removals  from  office  by  the  President,  and  whether, 
by  withholding  such  advice  and  consent,  the  Senate 
can  prevent  the  removal  of  any  person  from  office  by 
the  President. 

6.  That  said  committee  inquire  and  report  whether 
the  Senate,  if  a  majority  shall  agree  to  tne  resolution 
above  recited  (whicn  was  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary),  has  the  right,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  withhold  its  consent  to  the  removal  of 

Sersons  by  the  President  who  are  unfit  for  office,  un- 
er  Uie  circumstances  mentioned  in  said  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  in  the  resolutions  re- 
ported b}r  said  committee ;  and  whether  the  Senate 
con  bind  its  members  by  any  declaration  of  the  duty 
of  the  Senate^  or  by  any  rule,  as  a  duty  to  the  Senate, 
OS  the  same  is  declared  in  the  following  resolution 
touching  the  powers  and  proper  conduct  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  also  reported  by  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judicianr,  namely : 

**  JHesolvedy  That  it  is,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  refuse  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  proposed  removals  of  officers  the  documents 
and  papers  in  reference  to  the  supposed  official  or 
personsi.  misconduct  of  whom  are  withheld  by  the 
Executive  or  any  head  of  a  department  when  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Senate  and  called  for  in  considering 
the  matter.'' 

March  1,  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  following  message  on  the  relations  of  that 
body  to  the  execative  departments: 

To  tJie  8inaU  of  the  United  States  : 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  tiie  present  session  of 
the  Senate  the  different  heads  of  the  departments 
attached  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
have  been  plied  with  various  requests  and  demands 
from  committees  of  the  Senate,  frY}m  members  of  such 
committees,  and  at  last  ftt)m  the  Senate  itself,  re- 
c^uirinK  the  transmission  of  reasons  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  certain  officials  during  the  recess  of  that  bodv, 
or  for  the  papers  touching  the  conduct  of  such  of&- 
cials,  or  for  all  papers  and  documents  relating  to  such 
suspensions,  or  for  all  documents  and  papers  filed  in 
such  department-s  in  relation  to  the  management  and 
conduct  of  the  offices  held  by  such  suspended  officials. 

The  different  terms  from  time  to  time  adopted  in 


making  these  requests  and  demands,  the  order  in 
which  they  succeeded  each  other,  and  the  fietct  that 
when  made  by  the  Senate  the  resolution  for  that 
purpose  was  passed  in  executive  session,  have  led  to 
a  presumption,  the  correctness  of  which  will,  I  sup- 
pose, be  candidly  admitted,  that  frt)m  first  to  liet 
the  information  tnus  sought  and  the  papers  thus  de- 
manded were  desired  for  use  by  the  Senate  and  its 
committees  in  considering  the  propriety  of  the  sus- 
pensions referred  to. 

Though  these  suspensions  are  my  execative  acts. 
based  upon  considerations  addressed  to  me  alone,  ana 
for  which  I  am  wholly  responsible,  I  have  had  no  in- 
vitation from  the  Senate  to  state  the  position  which  I 
have  felt  constrained  to  assume  in  relation  to  the  same, 
or  to  interpret  for  myself  my  acts  and  motives  m  the 
premises. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  I  have  forborne  addrosB- 
ing  the  Senate  upon  the  subject,  lest  I  might  be  ac- 
cused of  thrusting  myself  unbidden  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  that  body. 

£ut  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate,  lately  presented  and  published,  which 
censures  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
for  his  refusal  to  transmit  certain  papers  relating  to  a 
suspension  from  office,  and  which  uso,  if  I  oozrectly 
interpret  it,  evinces  a  misapprehension  of  the  poution 
of  the  Executive  upon  the  (question  of  such  suspen- 
sions, will,  I  hope,  justify  this  communication. 

This  report  is  predicated  upon  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  directed  to  the  Attorney-General  fmd  his  re- 
ply to  the  same.  This  resolution  was  adopted  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  devoted  entirely  to  business  oonnocted 
with  the  consideration  of  nominations  for  ofiioe.  It 
required  the  Attorney-General  ^'to  transmit  to  the 
Senate  copies  of  all  documents  and  papers  that  have 
been  filed  in  the  Department  of  Justioe  since  the  Ist 
day  of  January,  1885,  in  relation  to  the  xnana^^ement 
and  conduct  of  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Southern  District  of  Alabama." 

The  incumbent  of  this  office  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1885,  and  until  the  17th  day  of  July  ensuing, 
was  George  M.  Duskin,  who,  on  the  day  last  men- 
tioned, was  suspended  by  on  executive  order,  and 
John  I).  Burnett  designated  to  perform  the  duties  of 
said  office.  At  the  time  of  the  jMissage  of  the  resolu- 
tion above  referred  to,  the  nomination  of  Bomett  for 
sud  office  was  pending  before  the  Senate,  and  all  the 
papers  relating  to  said  nomination  were  b^ore  that 
body  for  its  inspection  and  information. 

In  reply  to  this  resolution  the  Attorney-General, 
after  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  papers  relatmg  to 
the  nomination  of  Burnett  had  already  been  sent  to 
the  Senate,  stated  that  he  was  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  say  that  *^  the  papers  and  documents  whi<di 
are  mentioned  in  said  resolution  and  still  remaining 
in  the  custody  of  this  department,  having  exclusive 
reference  to  the  suspension  by  the  freaident  of  George 
M.  Duskin,  the  late  incumbent  of  the  office  of  Distriot 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Alabama,  it  is  not 
considered  that  the  public  interests  will  be  promoted 
b^  a  compliance  with  said  resolution  and  tbe  trans- 
mission of  the  papers  and  documents  therein  men- 
tioned to  the  Senate  in  executive  session." 

Upon  this  resolution  and  the  answer  thereto  the 
issue  is  thus  stated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Jadl- 
dary  at  the  outset  of  tne  report: 

'*The  important  question,  then,  is  whether  it  is 
within  the  constitutional  competence  of  either  House 
of  Congress  to  have  access  to  the  official  i>apexs  and 
documents  in  the  various  public  offices  of  tho  United 
States  created  by  laws  enacted  by  themselves.*' 

I  do  not  suppose  that  "  the  public  oflloeB  of  the 
United  States"  are  regulated  or  controlled  in  their 
relations  to  either  House  of  Congress  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  "  created  by  laws  enacted  by  themselves." 
It  must  be  that  these  instrumentalities  were  created 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  to  answer  the  general 
purposes  of  government  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  and  that  they  are  unencumbered  by  any  lien 
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in  fkvor  of  either  braDch  of  CongreM  fftowing  ont  of 
their  ooostruction,  and  unemborrasBed  by  any  obliga- 
tion to  tbe  ScDHte  aa  the  price  of  their  creation. 

The  oompUunt  of  the  committee,  that  aoceea  to  offi- 
cial papen  in  Oie  public  offices  is  denied  the  Senate, 
b  met  by  the  statement  that  at  no  time  has  it  been 
the  disposition  or  the  intention  of  the  President  or 
tor  department  of  the  ezeoutive  branch  of  the  Gov* 
anment  to  withhold  from  the  Senate  official  docu- 
ments or  papers  filed  in  any  of  the  public  offices. 
While  it  is  oy  no  means  conceded  that  the  Senate  haa 
ths  right  in  any  case  to  review  the  act  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  removing  or  suspending  a  public  officer  upon 
official  documents  or  otherwise,  it  is  considered  that 
doGoments  and  papers  of  that  nature  should,  because 
they  are  official,  be  freely  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
iip<m  its  demand,  trusting  the  use  of  the  same  for 
proper  and  l^itimate  purposes  to  the  good  fiuth  of 
that  i)ody«  And  though  no  such  paper  or  document 
has  been  specifically  demanded  in  saiy  of  the  numer- 
ous requests  and  demands  made  upon  the  depart- 
menti,  yet  aa  often  as  the^  were  found  in  the  public 
offloes  they  have  been  fhmished  in  answer  to  such  ap- 
plioadons. 

The  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  in  reeponse  to 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  in  the  particular  cose 
mentioned  in  the  committee's  report  was  written  at 
my  sn^^estion  and  by  my  directiou.  There  had  been 
no  oiBoial  papers  or  documents  filed  in  his  depart- 
ment relatmg  to  the  case  within  the  period  specified 
in  the  resolution.  The  letter  was  intended,  by  its 
dneription  of  the  papers  and  documents  reroaming 
in  the  custody  of  the  department,  to  convey  the  idea 
that  they  were  not  officuil  \  and  it  was  assumed  that 
the  resolution  called  for  mformation,  papers,  and 
doctunents  of  the  same  character  as  were  required  by 
the  requests  and  demands  which  preceded  it. 

Everything  that  had  been  written  or  done  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate  from  the  b^inning  pointed  to  all 
letters  and  papers  of  a  private  and  unoffidal  nature  as 
the  objects  of  search,  if  they  were  to  be  found  in  the 
departeents,  and  provided  they  had  been  presented 
to  the  Kxecudve  with  a  view  to  their  consideration 
upon  the  question  of  suspension  from  office. 

Against  the  transmission  of  such  papers  and  docu- 
ments I  have  interposed  m^  advice  and  direction. 
This  has  not  been  done,  as  is  suggested  in  the  com- 
mittee's report,  upon  the  assumption  on  my  part  that 
the  Attorney-General  or  any  other  head  of  a  depart- 
ment ^*is  the  servant  of  the  President,  and  is  to  nve 
or  withhold  copies  of  documents  in  his  office  aooording 
to  the  will  of  the  Executive  and  not  otherwise,"  but 
because  I  regard  the  papers  and  documents  withheld 
and  addressed  to  me,  or  intended  for  my  use  and  ac- 
tion,  purely  unofficial  and  private,  not  iniinequently 
eonfidential,  and  having  reference  to  the  performance 
of  a  duty  exduuvely  mine.  I  consider  them  in  no 
proper  sense  as  upon  the  files  of  the  department,  but 
asaeposited  there  for  my  convenience,  remaining  still 
completely  under  my  control.  I  suppose  if  I  desired 
to  take  them  into  my  custody  I  migbt  do  so  with  en- 
tire propriety,  and  ii  I  saw  fit  to  destroy  them  no  one 
eoold  complain. 

Even  the  committee  in  its  report  appears  to  con- 
cede that  there  may  be  with  the  President,  or  in  the 
departments,  papers  and  documents  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  unofficial  character,  are  not  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Congress.  A  reference  m  the 
report  to  instances  where  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  ought  not  to  succeed  in  a  call  for  the  production 
of  pepem  is  unme<Bately  followed  by  this  statement: 

"  The  oommittee  feels  authoriiced  to  state,  after  a 
wmewhat  careful  research,  that  within  the  foregoing 
limits  there  is  scarcely  in  the  history  of  this  Govern- 
ment, until  now,  any  instance  of  a  refusal  by  a  head 
of  a  department,  or  even  of  the  President  himself,  to 
communicate  official  facts  and  information  as  dis«tin- 
gmshed  from  private  and  unofficial  papers,  motions, 
views,  reasons,  and  opinions  to  either  House  of  Con- 
gress when  nnoonditionally  demanded." 


To  which  of  the  classes  thus  recognized  do  the  pa- 
pers and  documents  belong  that  are  now  the  objects 
of  the  Senate's  quest? 

They  consiiit  of  letters  and  representations  ad- 
dressed to  the  Executive  or  intended  for  his  inspeo- 
tion ;  they  are  voluntarily  written  and  presented  by 
private  oitizens  who  are  not  in  the  least  instigated 
thereto  by  any  official  invitation  or  at  all  subject  to 
offidal  control.  While  some  of  them  are  entitled  to 
executive  consideration,  many  of  them  are  so  irrele- 
vant, or,  in  the  light  of  other  &cts,  so  worthless,  that 
they  have  not  been  given  the  least  weight  in  aeter- 
mining  the  question  to  which  they  are  supposed  to 
relate. 

Are  all  these,  simply  because  they  are  preserved, 
to  be  considered  official  documents  and  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Senate  ff  If  not,  who  is  to  determine 
which  belonff  to  this  dass?  Aie  the  motives  and 
purposes  of  tne  Senate,  as  the^  are  day  by  day  de- 
veloped, such  as  woula  be  satisfied  with  my  selec- 
tion i  Am  I  to  submit  to  thein  at  the  risk  of  being 
chaigedwith  making  a  suspension  from  office  upon 
evidence  which  was  not  even  considered  9 

Are  these  papers  to  be  regarded  official  because  they 
have  not  only  been  presented  but  preserved  in  the 
public  offices  ? 

Their  nature  and  character  remain  the  same  whether 
they  are  kept  in  the  £xeoutiye  Mansion  or  deposited 
in  the  departments.  There  is  no  mysterious  power 
of  transmutation  in  departmental  custody,  nor  is  Uiere 
magic  in  the  undefined  and  sacred  solemnity  of  de- 
partment files.  If  the  presence  of  these  papers  in  the 
public  offices  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
performance  of  senatorial  duty,  it  can  be  easily  re- 
moved. 

The  papers  and  documents  which  have  been  de- 
seribed  derive  no  official  character  from  any  constitu- 
tional, statutory,  or  other  requirement  making  them 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  official  duty  of  the 
Executive. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  I  suppose,  that  the  President 
may  suspend  a  public  officer  m  the  entire  absence  of 
any  papers  or  documents  to  aid  his  official  judgment 
and  discretion.  And  I  am  quite  prepared  to  avow 
that  the  cases  are  not  few  in  which  suspensions  from 
office  have  depended  more  upon  oral  representations 
made  to  me  by  citizens  of  known  good  repute,  and  by 
members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  Senators 
of  the  United  States,  than  upon  any  letters  and  docu- 
ments presented  for  my  examination.  I  have  not 
felt  .justified  in  suspecting  the  veracity,  integrity,  and 
patriotism  of  Senators,  or  ignoring  their  representa- 
tions, because  they  were  not  in  party  affiliation  with 
the  migority  of  their  associates ;  and  I  recall  a  few 
suspensions  which  bear  the  apj^roval  of  individual 
members  identified  politically  with  the  majority  in 
the  Senate. 

While,  therefore,  I  am  constrained  to  deny  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  the  papers  and  documents  de- 
scribed, so  far  as  the  right  to  the  same  is  based  upon 
the  claim  that  they  are  in  any  view  of  the  subject  offi- 
cial, I  am  also  lea  unequivocally  to  dispute  tne  right 
of  the  Senate,  by  the  aid  of  any  documents  whatever, 
or  in  any  way  save  through  the  judicial  process  of 
trial  on  impeachment  to  review  or  reverse  the  acts  of 
the  Executive  in  the  susnension,  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  of  Federal  officiols. 

I  believe  the  power  to  remove  or  suspend  such  offi- 
cials is  vested  in  the  President  alone  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  in  express  terms  provides  that  ^*  the  ex- 
ecutive power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,"  and  that  **he  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

The  Senate  belongs  to  the  legislative  branch  ot 
the  Government  when  the  Constitution  by  express 
provision  superadded  to  its  ledstative  duties  the  right 
to  advise  and  consent  to  appointments  to  office  and  to 
sit  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  it  conferred  upon  that 
body  all  the  control  and  regulation  of  executive 
action  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
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people ;  and  tliis  express  and  Bpocial  grant  of  Bnch 
extraordinary  powers,  not  in  any  way  related  to  or 
growing  out  ofgeneral  senatorial  duty,  and  in  itself  a 
departure  ttom  the  general  plan  of  our  Government, 
should  be  held,  under  a  familiar  maxim  of  construo- 
tion,  to  exclude  every  other  right  of  interlerenco  with 
executive  functions. 

In  the  first  Congress  which  assembled  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution^  comprising  many  who 
aided  in  its  preparation,  a  legislative  construction  was 
given  to  that  instrument  in  which  the  independence 
of  the  Executive  in  the  matter  of  removals  from  office 
was  ftilly  sustained. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussions of  this  question  there  was  generally,  if  not 
at  all  times,  a  proposition  pending  to  in  some  way  cur- 
tiul  tins  power  of  the  President  by  legislation,  which 
furnishes  evidence  that  to  limit  such  power  it  was 
supposed  to  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  Consti- 
tution by  such  legislation. 

The  first  enactment  of  this  description  was  passed 
under  a  stress  of  partisanship  and  political  bitterness 
which  culminated  In  the  President's  impeachment. 

This  law  provided  that  the  Federal  officers  to  which 
it  applied  could  only  be  suspended  during  the  reoesa 
of  tne  Senate  when  shown  bv  evidence  satis&ctory  to 
the  President  to  be  guilty  o^  misconduct  in  office,  or 
crime,  or  when  incapable  or  disqualified  to  perform 
their  duties,  and  that  within  twenty  days  after  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Senate  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  President  "  to  report  to  the  Senate  such  suspen- 
sion, with  the  evidence  and  reasons  for  his  action  in 
the  case." 

This  statute  passed  in  1867  when  Conmss  was  over- 
whelmingly and  bitterly  opposed  poiiticaily  to  the 
President,  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  even 
then  it  was  thought  nocessarv  by  a  Congress  deter- 
mined upon  the  sumngation  or  the  Executive  to  leg^is- 
latlve  will  to  furnish  itself  a  law  for  that  purpose,  m- 
Btead  of  attempting  to  reach  the  object  intended  by  an 
invocation  of  any  pretended  constitutional  right. 

The  law  which  thus  found  its  way  to  our  statute- 
book  was  plain  in  its  terms^  and  its  intent  needed  no 
avowal.  If  valid  and  now  in  operation  it  would  jus- 
tify the  present  course  of  the  Senate  and  command 
the  obedience  of  the  Executive  to  its  demands.  It  nruiy, 
however^  be  remarked  in  passing  that,  under  this  law 
the  President  had  the  priviledge  of  presenting  to  the 
body  which  assumed  to  review  his  executive  acts  his 
reasons  therefor,  instead  of  being  excluded  fh>m 
explanation  or  judged  by  papers  found  in  the  depart- 
ments. 

Two  years  after  the  law  of  1867  was  passed,  and 
within  less  than  five  weeks  after  the  inauguration  of  a 
President  in  political  accord  with  both  branches  of 
Congress,  the  sections  of  the  act  regulating  suspon- 
uons  from  office  during^  the  recess  of  the  Senate  were 
entirely  repealed,  and  in  their  place  were  sul^tituted 
provisions  which,  instead  of  limiting  the  causes  of 
suspension  to  misconduct,  crime,  disability,  or  dis- 
qualification, expressly  permitted  such  suspension  by 
tne  President  "in  his  discretion,"  and  completely 
abandoned  the  requirement  oblijnng  him  to  report 
to  the  Senate  "the  evidence  aim  reasons"  for  his 
action. 

With  these  modifications  and  with  all  branches  of  the 
Government  in  political  harmony,  and  in  the  absence 
of  partisan  incentive  to  captious  obstruction,  the  law 
as  It  was  left  by  the  amendment  of  1869  was  much 
less  destructive  of  executive  discretion.  And  yet  the 
great  general  and  patriotic  citizen  who  on  the  4th  day 
of  March,  1869,  assumed  the  duties  of  Chief  Execu- 
tive, and  for  whose  fVeer  administration  of  his  high 
office  the  most  hateful  restraints  of  the  law  of  1867 
were  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1869,  removed,  mindful 
of  his  obligation  to  defend  and  protect  every  preroga- 
tive of  his  great  trust,  and  app|rehensive  of  the  injury 
threatened  the  public  service  in  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  these  statutes  even  in  their  modified  form,  in 
his  first  message  to  Congress  advised  their  repeal,  and 


set  forth  their  unconstitutional  character  and  huitfol 
tendency  in  the  following  language : 

"  It  ma^  be  well  to  mention  here  tho  embanaBs- 
ment  possible  to  arise  tVom  leaving  on  the  statute- 
books  the  so-called  *•  tenure-of-office  acts '  and  to  eai^ 
nestiy  recommend  their  total  repeal.  It  could  not 
have  oeen  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitii- 
tion,  when  providing  that  appointments  made  by  the 
President  should  receive  tne  consent  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  latter  should  have  the  power  to  retam  in 
office  persons  placed  there  by  Federal  appointment 
against  the  will  of  the  Presdicnt.  The  law  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  faithfhl  and  effident  administration  of 
the  Government.  What  fidth  can  an  Executive  put 
in  officiids  ibroed  upon  him,  and  those,  too,  whom  he 
has  suspended  for  reason  ?  How  will  such  officials  be 
likely  to  serve  an  Administration  which  they  know 
does  not  trust  them  ? " 

I  am  unable  to  state  whether  or  not  this  recom- 
mendation for  a  repeal  of  these  laws  has  been  sinee 
repeated.  If  it  has  not,  the  reason  can  probably  be 
found  in  the  e3^rience  which  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  necessities  of  the  political  situation  but  rarely 
developed  their  vicious  character. 

And  so  it  happens  that  after  an  existence  of  nearly 
twenty  years  or  almost  innocuous  desuetude  these  laws 
arc  brought  forth^appareutly  the  repealed  as  well  as 
the  unrepealed— and  put  in  the  way  of  an  Execative 
who  is  willing,  if  permitted^  to  attempt  an  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  administration. 

The  constitutionalitv  of  these  laws  is  by  no  means 
admitted.  But  why  snould  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
pealed hiw,  which  required  specific  cause  for  suspen- 
sion and  a  report  to  the  Seinate  of  *^  evidence  and 
reasons,"  be  now,  in  effect,  applied  to  the  present 
Executive,  instead  of  the  law,  afterward  passed  and 
unrepealea,  which  distinctly  permits  suspensions  bj 
the  President  *^  in  his  discretion,"  and  carefully  omits 
the  requirement  that  *"*•  evidence  and  reasons  for  his 
action  in  tiie  case  "  shall  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  requests  and  demands  which  by  the  score  have 
for  nearly  three  months  been  presented  to  tho  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  Government  whatever  may 
be  their  form,  have  but  one  com{>lexion.  They  as- 
sume the  right  of  the  Senate  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  exerdse  of  my  exclusive  discretion  and  executive 
function,  for  which  I  am  solelv  responsible  to  the 
people  fVom  whom  I  have  so  lately  received  the  sacred 
trust  of  office.  Mv  oath  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution,  my  auty  to  the  people  who  have  chosen 
me  to  execute  the  powen  of  their  great  office  and  not 
to  relinquish  them,  and  my  duty  to  the  chief  ma^ 
traoy,  wnich  I  must  preserve  unimpaired  in  all  its 
dignity  and  vigor,  compel  me  to  refVise  compliance  with 
these  demands. 

To  tho  end  that  the  service  may  be  improved,  the 
Senate  is  invited  to  the  fullest  scrutiny  of  the  persons 
submitted  to  them  for  public  office,  in  recognition 
of  the  constitutional  power  of  that  bodv  to  advise 
and  consent  to  their  appointment.  I  shall  continue. 
as  1  have  thus  far  done,  to  fiimish,  at  the  request  or 
the  confirming  body,  all  the  information  I  possess 
touching  the  fitness  of  the  nominees  plaoed  before 
them  for  their  action,  both  when  they  are  proposed 
to  fill  vacancies  and  to  take  the  place  of  suspended 
officials.  Upon  a  refVisal  to  confirm  I  shall  not  as- 
sume the  right  to  ask  the  reasons  for  the  action  of  the 
Senate  nor  question  its  determination.  1  can  not  think 
that  anything  more  is  required  to  secure  worthy  in- 
cumbents in  public  office  than  a  careful  and  independ- 
ent discbarffe  of  our  respective  duties  within  their 
well-definea  limits. 

Though  the  propriety  of  suspensions  miirbt  be  bet- 
ter assured  if  tho  action  of  the  Proeident  was  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Senate,  yet  if  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  have  plaoed  this  responsibility  upon  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  it  should  not  be 
divided  nor  the  discretion  which  it  involves  relin- 
quished. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  present  Executive,  hav^ 
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mg  pledged  himself  not  to  remove  offlouJs  ezoept  for 
cause,  the  &ct  of  their  suspension  implies  such  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  a  suspended  omdal  as  ii^urea 
hia  character  and  reputation,  and  therefore  the  Senate 
ftbould  review  the  case  for  his  vindication. 

I  have  aaid  that  oeitain  offieials  should  not,  in  my 
opimoD,  be  removed  during  the  condnuanoe  of  the 
tenn  for  which  they  were  appointed  solely  for  the  pur- 
I)ose  of  putting  in  their  place  those  in  political  ainlian 
tion  with  the  appointing  power,  and  tnis  declaration 
WM  immediately  followed  by  a  description  of  official 
psrtisanship  which  ought  not  to  entitle  those  in  whom 
It  Wis  exhibited  to  consideration.  It  is  not  apparent 
how  an  adherence  to  the  course  thus  announced  car- 
ries with  it  the  oonse^quenoes  described.  If  in  any 
dttpee  the  suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration,  it  is 
to  M  hoped  that  there  may  l>e  a  defense  against  un- 
just nispension  in  the  justice  of  the  Executive. 

Every  pledoe  which  I  have  made  by  which  I  have 
placed  a  limnation  upon  my  exercise  of  executive 
power  has  been  faithfully  redeemed.  Of  course  the 
pretense  is  not  put  fortli  that  no  mistakes  have  been 
committed;  but  not  a  suspension  has  been  made 
except  it  appeared  to  my  satisfiiotion  that  the  pub- 
lie  welfare  would  be  improved  thereby.  Many  ap- 
plications for  suspension  have  been  denied,  and  tno 
adherence  to  the  rule  laid  down  to  govern  my  actions 
as  to  such  sospensions  has  caused  much  irritation  and 
impatience  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  insisted  upon 
more  changes  in  the  offices. 

The  pledges  I  have  made  were  made  to  the  people, 
and  to  them  I  am  responsible  for  the  manner  in  whidi 
they  have  been  redeemed.  I  am  not  responsible  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  submit  my  actions 
and  offidal  conduct  to  them  for  judgment 

There  are  no  ffrounds  for  an  allegation  that  the  fear 
of  being  found  false  to  my  professions  influences  me 
in  declining  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  not  constantly  refused  to  suspend  officials,  and 
thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  poutical  friends,  and 
yet  willfiilly  broken  faith  with  the  people  for  the  sake 
of  being  fabe  to  them. 

Ndtber  the  discontent  of  party  friends  nor  the  al- 
lurementa  conRtantlv  oflfered  of  oonflnnations  of  ap- 
pointees conditionea  upon  the  avowal  that  suspen- 
eions  have  been  made  on  party  grounds  alone,  nor 
the  threat  proposed  in  the  resolutions  now  bcfbre  the 
Senate  that  no  conflrmations  will  be  made  unless  the 
demands  of  that  body  bo  complied  with,  are  sufficient 
to  discourage  or  deter  me  ftx>m  following  in  the  way 
which  I  am  convinced  leads  to  better  government  for 
the  people.  Gbovxb  CuEVELAim. 

ExscunvE  Makbiok, 

WAsunroToir,  D.  C,  March  1, 1886. 

ICarch  1,  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  through  Mr.  Pagh,  of  Alabama, 
presented  a  report^  m  the  course  of  which  it 
10  said: 

The  right  of  the  Senate  or  House  to  papers  and 
doeaments  in  the  keeping  of  the  President  or  the 
heads  of  departments  must  be  decided  by  their  con- 
tents and  character  and  the  use  that  can  be  made  of 
them  in  the  exercise  of  any  power  or  jurisdiction  in- 
tnisted  to  either  house  by  the  Constitution  in  execu- 
tive or  le^hitivc  session.  If  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments can  instruct  or  aid  either  house  in  the  exercise 
of  legislative  or  executive  powers  or  privileges  in- 
tmsted  to  them  by  the  Constitution,  the  i^ht  of 
either  house  to  the  possession  of  such  papers  or  docu- 
ments or  their  contents  has  never  been  questioned.  It 
is  imiKMsible.  in  the  judgment  of  the  minority,  for  the 
miyority  or  for  the  Senate  to  find  the  slightest  sup- 
port, excuse,  or  justification  for  their  claim  to  the  pa- 
Pjere  and  documents  relating  exclusively  to  suspen- 
sions bv  the  President,  except  on  the  ground  that  the 
Senate  has  the  same  power  under  the  Constitution  of 
sdvisiiig  and  consenting  to  suspensions  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  they  have  to  advise  and  consent  to  his  ap- 
pointments. 


There  is  no  ingenuity  suffidentiy  skilled  in  special 
pleading  to  separate  the  two  powers  of  suspension  and 
appointment,  and  make  each  absolute  and  independ- 
ent of  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  claim  that  the 
custodian  of  one  power  is  entitled  to  all  the  papers 
and  documents  in  the  sole  keeping  of  the  oustoaian  of 
tiie  other  power  and  relating  ex^usively  to  matters 
within  his  juris<tiotion. 

But  it  is  insisted  that  the  President  has  no  right  to 
know  or  to  inquire  what  use  the  Senate  intends  mak- 
ing of  the  pNspers  and  documents.  Can  it  be  seriously 
urged  that  if  the  ^pers  and  documents  called  for  are 
not  public  but  pnvate,  and  relate  exclusively  to  the 
official  acts  of  the  President,  for  which  he  is  under  no 
responsibility  to  the  Senate,  that  the  Senate  has  any 
right  to  their  possession  ?  who  is  to  judge  whether 
the  pipers  and  documents  are  public  or  private— the 
President,  who  knows  their  contents  and  to  what  they 
relate^  or  the  Senate,  which  has  no  such  information? 
How  IS  the  Senate  to  pass  on  the  character  and  con- 
tents of  the  papers  and  documents  before  seeing  them, 
and  how  win  it  be  if  after  inspection  of  tiiepapers  ana 
documents  the  Senate  decides  it  has  no  right  to  their 
possession!  How  can  the  President  possibly  avoid 
Knowing  what  use  the  Senate  intends  making;  of  the 
papers  when  they  show  on  their  face  that  they  can 
not  be  made  to  relate  to  anything  but  suspension  t 
And  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Premdent  to  close  his 
eves  to  the  contents  of  the  papers  and  documents  and 
tne  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  them  by  the  Senate,  can 
the  right  be  denied  to  those  Senators  who  ret^ist  the 
clfum  of  the  Senate  to  have  inspection  of  papen  and 
documents  relating  exclusively  to  suspensions  by  the 
President  to  know  what  use  is  intended  to  be  made  of 
the  papers  and  documents  by  the  Senate  9 

Tne  minority  claim  to  know  what  use  is  intended 
to  be  made  by  the  m^joritv  of  your  committee  of  the 
papers  and  documents  caned  ror  and  relating  exclu- 
sively to  su.«pensions,  and  with  that  knowledge  the 
minority  are  satisfied  that  their  possession  and  use  by 
the  Senate  is  unconstitutional  and  supported  by  no 
law,  usaffe,  or  public  policv,  and  that  tneir  transmis- 
sion to  the  Senate  was  rightftilly  refhsed  by  the  At- 
tomey-Qeneral  on  the  order  of  the  President. 

The  debate  oo  the  subject  was  long  and  ear- 
nest. Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Vermont,  said :  '*  The 
suspension  of  an  officer  is  said  by  Hie  minor- 
ity of  the  committee  to  be  an  act  solely  with- 
in the  ezclasive  discretion  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  So  say  the  majority  of 
the  committee.  But  is  not  the  suspension  of  a 
pnblic  officer  an  oflicial  act?  The  statute  says 
it  is;  the  President  says  it  is.  When  under 
his  seal  and  signature  and  the  certificate  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  attesting  witness  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  document,  he  suspends  an 
officer,  he  does  it  officially.  Of  course  he  has 
no  right  to  do  it  privately.  It  is  the  Presi- 
dent, and  not  the  man,  that  suspends  the  offi- 
cer, and  it  is  therefore  an  official  act.  There- 
fore, every  paper  which  is  addressed  to  the  offi- 
cer exercising  that  function,  in  his  character  as 
the  officer  exercising  that  function  and  upon 
that  topic,  must  be  an  official  paper.  No  mat- 
ter how  vile  it  may  be,  no  matter  how  false  it 
may  be,  no  matter  how  little  influence  it  may 
produce  upon  the  mind  of  the  officer  who  has 
to  act  upon  it,  it  is  not  the  less  an  official  pa- 
per. It  does  not  belong  to  the  man,  be  he 
President,  or  Secretary,  or  Attorney-General, 
but  it  belongs  to  the  officer  in  his  character  as 
an  officer.  I  take  it  there  can  be  no  question 
of  that. 

**  The  Attorney-General,  it  may  be  added — 
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for,  as  I  say,  these  remarks  that  I  am  now 
making  ace  quite  aside  from  any  questions  we 
have  at  present  before  us — ^the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  in  his  response  to 
this  resolution  of  the  Senate,  makes  no  hint 
that  any  part  of  the  papers  there,  whether 
called  for  or  not  called  for,  were  private  and 
unofficial  and  personal  or  even  confidential. 
Public  papers,  official  papers,  were  called  for. 
Public  papers,  official  papers,  are  spoken  of 
and  only  spoken  of  in  his  response.  He  says 
that  these  papers  called  for  by  the  Senate  re- 
late exclusively  to  the  suspension  of  Duskin. 
How  relate?  Do  they  relate  to  the  motives  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  suspend- 
ing Daskin,  do  you  suppose  ?  Do  you  suppose 
the  President  or  any  of  his  friends  had  filed  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  a  statenient  of  his 
motives  in  proceeding  in  the  case  of  Duskin  to 
perform  a  high,  official,  and  important  act? 
By  no  means.  That  would  be  absurd  and  ri- 
dicalous. 

**  These  papers,  therefore,  on  the  statement 
of  the  Attorney- General,  that  relate  exclusive- 
ly to  the  suspension  of  Duskin,  must  state 
facts,  or  what  are  alleged  to  be  facts,  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  that  officer  either  in  his  ca- 
reer in  doing  the  business  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  impute  to  him,  or  in  his  career 
as  a  citizen  and  man,  rendering  him  fit  to  be 
continued  in  his  place  or  rendering  him  de- 
serving of  being  put  under  civil  arrest  until 
his  case  can  be  considered  in  the  way  that  the 
law  has  provided.  That  is  what  they  must  be, 
as  we  all  know.  Now,  then,  if  the  Senate  is 
called  upon,  as  it  is,  to  assist  in  displacing  this 
man  permanently  from  his  office,  the  very 
papers  that  exist  there  on  the  admission  of  the 
Attorney-General  are  papers  which  relate  to 
the  conduct  and  management  of  that  office 
while  he  had  possession  of  it.  And  yet  the 
minority  of  the  committee  tell  us  that  inas- 
much as  these  papers,  if  they  were  produced, 
would  not  only  give  us  the  facts  upon  which 
we  ought  to  act  for  the  proposed  removal  of 
this  man,  but  would  enable  us  to  understand 
the  reason  that  the  President  had  for  exercis- 
ing that  high  official  act,  therefore  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  being  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  the  official  conduct  of 
this  man,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  having  been  previously  called  upon 
within  his  jurisdiction  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment upon  a  similar  question  about  the  same 
man,  the  Senate  can  not  have  the  papers,  be- 
cause if  they  aid  in  the  exercise  of  their  juris- 
diction it  would  disclose  the  ground  upon 
which  the  President  acted  in  the  exercise  of 
his  1  If  that  is  not  a  proposition  which  would 
stagger  the  credulity  and  amaze  the  under- 
standing of  any  intelligent  man  in  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  or  in  a  government  of  reason,  I 
am  quite  unable  to  comprehend  what  would 
be." 

Mr.  Pugh,  of  Alabama,  arfrued  that  the  de- 
mand for  papers  made  upon  the  Attorney-Gen- 


eral was  a  demand  for  private  papers.  He  said : 
*'Are  the  papers  called  for  from  the  Attor- 
ney-General such  as  the  Senate  has  the  right 
to  have  in  the  discharge  of  any  of  its  duties? 
The  President  states  that  the  papers  are  pri- 
vate, unofficial,  and  relate  to  nothing  over 
which  the  Senate  has  jurisdiction.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont say  that  this  information,  although  an* 
official  and  private,  does  enable  the  Senate  to 
discharge  a  duty  that  it  has,  a  power  that  it 
claims,  of  revimng  the  official  act  of  the  Prea- 
dent  in  suspending  George  M.  Duskin  as  dis- 
trict attorney. 

*^  That  is  the  undisputed  basis  of  the  claim 
to  these  private  unofficial  papers  and  docu- 
ments. It  is  a  claim  of  the  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  exercise  the  same  control  and  revision 
over  the  act  of  suspension  or  removal  which  is 
claimed  and  exercised  and  given  to  the  Senate 
expressly  by  the  Oonstitution  of  advising  and 
consenting  to  appointments.  There  is  no  mis- 
take about  that  being  the  claim  asserted  by 
the  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
there  is  no  mistake  that  the  resolution  report- 
ed condemns  the  official  act  of  the  Attorney- 
General  for  the  reason  that  he  has  withheld, 
on  the  order  of  the  President,  information 
that  he  states  was  composed  of  private  docu- 
ments and  papers  that  he  said  were  unofficial 
and  private,  and  withheld  from  the  Senate  on 
the  President's  positive  order  becaose  they  are 
private,  because  they  are  unofficial,  and  relate 
to  no  duty  that  the  Constitution  or  law  im- 
poses upon  the  Senate  to  discharge. 

"Is  there  anything  in  the  history  of  the 
Government  to  support  this  claim  ?  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  has  present- 
ed a  large  array  of  what  he  calls  precedents. 
I  undertake  to  say,  and  I  challenge  denial 
upon  the  fullest  test,  that  there  is  no  case  in 
the  history  of  the  Government  for  eighty  years 
where  any  such  documents  as  those  called  for 
in  the  resolution  were  ever  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  in  executive  or  public  session  on  the 
order  of  the  Senate  upon  an  Attorney-General 
or  President." 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  said  :  "  Let  us  give 
to  the  Senate  and  the  President  the  sort  of 
safeguard  and  restraint  also  that  the  courts 
employ  in  the  protection  of  grand  juries  and 
traverse  juries ;  and  let  us  protect  the  Presi- 
dent, his  advisers  and  informants,  against 
the  forced  revelation  of  the  facts  upon  which 
he  removes  a  man  from  office,  as  we  protect 
witnesses  and  grand  jurors  from  the  dan- 
gers to  them  and  to  the  public  welfare  which 
would  arise  from  the  disclosure  of  their 
votes  in  charging  powerful  men  or  powerful 
bands  of  conspirators  with  great  crimes.  The 
wise  decree  of  public  policy  is  that  no  man 
has  the  right  to  require  of  a  public  officer  in- 
formation of  a  fact  the  publication  of  which 
will  injure  the  State,  unless  the  fact  is  essen- 
tial to  the  performance  of  some  duty  to  the 
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State  which  he  is  bound  to  render  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Constitation  or  the  law. 

**  The  motives  of  the  President  in  tlie  sus- 
pension of  Duskin  was  the  actual  subject  of 
the  inquiry,  however  ingenioasly  the  purpose 
19  masked  by  special  pleading.  The  Oommittee 
on  the  Judiciary  based  its  right  to  make  the 
inquiry,  not  upon  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  or  to 
gather  evidence  on  which  Duskin  could  be 
impeached  or  censured,  but  upon  the  ground 
that  the  SenAte  is  empowered  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law  to  prohibit  the  President  from 
removing  certain  classes  of  officers,  and  that 
therefore  they  have  the  right  to  be  informed 
of  every  fact  that  operated  on  the  mind  of  the 
President  in  suspending  Duskin  from  office. 

**  If  the  Senate  has  no  such  power,  their  in« 
terferenoe  in  this  matter  can  not  be  iustified, 
unless  they  are  seeking  to  show  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  guilty  of  some  misdemeaner  in  office 
in  the  removal  of  Duskin  for  which  he  ought 
to  be  impeached.  If  that  is  the  purpose,  and 
if  the  Senate  believes,  as  the  committee  be- 
lieve— if  they  believe  anything — and  have  de- 
clared in  these  resolutions,  let  the  Senate  order 
ao  investigation  upon  charges  preferred  by 
them  against  the  Attorney-General  or  against 
the  President,  accusing  them  of  a  high  crime 
or  misdemeanor  in  office.  Let  them  direct  the 
committee  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and 
ascertain  the  facts  which  will  show  tne  guilt  of 
these  high  officers,  or  else  will  show  the  grave 
wrong,  which  I  hope  is  a  mistake,  of  those  who 
bring  an  unjust  accusation  in  regard  to  a  mat- 
ter over  which  they  have  no  jurisdiction  and 
eondemn  a  high  officer  as  a  criminal  for  deny- 
ing to  the  Senate  a  power  which  they  are  eager 
to  usurp.  If  the  Senate  must  impeach  and 
condemn  an  officer  in  an  ex-parte  proceeding, 
let  It  at  least  have  the  courage  to  say  that  the 
offense  is  or  is  not  impeachable. 

"  When  the  Senate  is  considering  a  nomina- 
tion to  office,  and,  as  collateral  to  that  question, 
chooses  to  consider  the  reasons  that  indaced 
the  President  to  remove  somebody  else  from 
the  same  office,  will  it  deny  to  the  act  of  the 
President  full  faith  and  credit,  and  assume  to 
itself  the  power  to  assail  his  act  by  a  direct  pro- 
ceeding and  to  set  it  aside  and  annul  it?  It 
must  do  this  if  it  would  open  to  examination 
the  Question  whether  he  acted  honestly  in  mak- 
ing the  removal. 

*^The  Senate  has  the  power  to  consider  a 
nomination  sent  to  it  by  the  President.  In 
doing  this  it  acts  directly  and  conclusively  on 
the  subject.  It  settles  the  question,  and  sends 
the  result  to  the  President  as  being  conclusive 
on  him.  He  is  bound  to  give  it  full  faith  and 
credit,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
Senste  had  good  motives  or  sufficient  evidence 
to  warrant  its  action.  The  Senate  has  no  power 
to  consider  a  removal  from  office  made  by  the 
President,  except  in  a  collateral  and  inconclu- 
rive  way ;  and  it  rests  with  him  to  say  whether 
be  will  or  will  not  inform  the  Senate  of  the 


reasons  for  his  action,  or  as  to  the  facts  upon 
which  he  based  his  action.  To  my  judgment 
it  is  a  clear  proposition  that  the  President  has 
a  definite  grant  of  power  in  the  Constitution  to 
remove  persons  from  office ;  while  the  Senate 
has  no  more  authority  over  participating  in 
that  act  or  to  reverse  it  than  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  or  the  Supreme  Court  have." 

Mr.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  who  made  the  live- 
liest speech  of  the  debate,  argued  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  investigation  in  regard  to  suspensions 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  arose  out  of  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  President  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  not  make  removals  except  for  cause.  He 
said :  "  If  when  the  President  was  inaugurated 
he  had  determined  that  the  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment should  be  exercised  by  officers  selected 
from  his  own  party,  the  nation  would  have 
been  content ;  but  he  did  not  so  determine,  and 
herein  and  hereon  is  founded  the  justification 
that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  can  satisfac- 
torily use  and  employ  in  demanding  that  no 
action  shall  be  had  in  connection  with  these 
suspensions  from  office  until  there  has  been 
satisfactory  assurance  that  injustice  has  not 
been  done.  If  it  were  understood  that  these 
suspensions  and  removals  were  made  for  polit- 
ical reasons,  the  country  would  be  content,  the 
Republican  migority  in  the  Senate  would  be 
content.  But  what  is  the  attitude  ?  Ever  since 
his  inauguration  and  for  many  months  before, 
by  many  utterances,  official  and  private,  in  re- 
peated declarations  never  challenged,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land announced  that  he  would  not  so  adminis- 
ter this  Government.  At  the  very  outset,  in  his 
letter  of  acceptance,  he  denounced  the  doctrine 
of  partisan  changes  in  the  patronage,  and 
through  all  of  his  political  manifestoes  down 
to  the  present  time  he  has  repeated  these  as- 
surances with  emphatic  and  unchanging  mo- 
notony. 

^^He  has  declared  that  there  shall  be  no 
changes  in  office,  where  the  incumbents  were 
competent  and  qualified,  for  political  reasons, 
but  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  serve 
theirterms.  Like  those  who  were  grinding  at 
the  mill,  one  has  been  taken  and  another  has 
been  left.  Some  Eepublicans  have  been  sus- 
pended and  others  have  been  retained.  What 
is  the  irresistible  inference?  What  is  the  logic 
of  the  events,  except  that,  in  view  of  what  the 
President  has  declared,  every  man  who  is  sus- 
pended is  suspended  for  cause,  and  not  for  po- 
litical reasons?  It  is  not  possible  to  suspect 
the  President  of  duplicity  and  treacherous  de- 
ception." 

March  26,  the  resolutions  submitted  in  the 
majority  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary were  adopted.  The  vote  on  the  first  reso- 
lution was  as  foUows: 

Yeas — Aldrich,  Allif*on,  Blair,  Cameron,  Chace, 
Conger,  Cullom,  Dawes,  EdmundB,  Evarts,  Frye, 
Hale,  Harriaon,  Hawley,  Hoar,  Logan,  McMillan,  l^a- 
honc,  Manderson,  Miller,  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  Mor- 
rill, Piatt,  Plumb,  Sabin,  Sawver,  Sherman,  Spooner, 
Stanford,  Teller,  Van  Wyck,  Wilson  of  Iowa— 82. 

Nats— Beck,  Berry,   Blackburn,  Brown,  Butler, 
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Call,  Camdeiii  Oockrell,  Coke,  Eustis,  Geoi^,  Gib- 
son, Gorman,  Gray,  Harris,  Jackson,  Jones  ot  Arkan- 
sas, Kenna,  Macey,  MorsMn,  Payne,  Pufb,  Bansom, 
Vooriieos,  Walthall,  Wilson  of  Maryland— 26. 

Abbbbt— Bowen,  Colc^uitt,  Dolph,  Fair,  Hampton, 
In^ls,  Jones  of  Florida,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Mo- 
Pherson,  Mitchell  of  Pennsylvania,  Palmer,  Pike, 
Biddlebeiigcr,  Saulabury,  Sewell,  Vance,  Vest— 17. 

The  vote  on  the  second  resolation  was  the 
same,  except  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  among  the 
absent.  Toe  vote  on  the  third  resolation  was 
80  yeas  to  29  nays.  The  vote  on  the  fourth 
resolation  was  66  yeas  to  1  nay,  Mr.  Morgan 
voting  in  the  negative.  That  gentleman  offered 
the  following  resolation : 

Besolvedj  That  nothing  in  these  resolntions  con- 
tained is  to  be  oonptrued  as  declaring  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Attorney-General  renders  him  liable  to  im- 
peachment, ana  the  Senate  disdidms  the  right  or  pow- 
er to  punisn  him  by  imprisonment  or  otherwise  than 
by  impeachment  for  the  offense  charged  against  him 
in  the  second  resolation,  which  the  Senate  has  just 
adopted. 

It  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  88  yeas 
to  26  nays. 

The  main  point  in  the  debate,  though  issue 
was  Joined  on  a  technical  question  as  to  the  res- 
olation of  the  Senate  and  the  Executive,  was 
whether  removal  from  office  under  the  policy 
proclaimed  by  the  new  Adminbtration  involved 
an  imputation  on  the  official  removed ;  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Republican  Senators  was  to  com- 
pel an  acknowledgment  that  officials  were  re- 
moved merely  on  political  grounds.  In  the 
course  of  the  session  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury made  an  arrangement  by  which,  in  the 
case  of  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  it  was 
conceded  that  where  charges  were  not  pre- 
ferred removal  was  not  in  any  way  a  reflection 
upon  the  official  removed. 

Des  Moines  River  Lands. — The  bill  to  quiet  the 
title  of  settlers  on  the  Des  Moines  river  lands 
in  Iowa,  which  had  been  before  every  Con- 
gress since  the  Forty-third,  had  been  favorably 
reported  many  times,  had  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  twice,  and  the  Senate  once, 
again  passed  the  Senate,  Feb.  11, 1886,  without 
a  division,  and  Feb.  24,  passed  the  House  iu  the 
same  way.    The  measure  was  as  follows: 

WkerMt,  It  is  alleged  that  all  the  lands  along  the 
Des  Moines  river  above  the  mouth  of  the  Raccoon 
Fork,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  referred  to  in  the  Joint 
resolution  of  March  2, 1861  (12  Statutes,  page  251),  as 
certified  to  said  State  improperly  by  the  I>epartmont 
of  the  Interior  as  under  the  grant  of  August  8, 1846, 
and  which  were  treated  in  the  Harvey  settlement  of 
May  20, 1866.  as  having  been  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed 01  by  the  United  States,  as  mentioned  or  pro- 
vided in  the  act  of  July  12, 1862  (12  Statutes,  page  548), 
to  extend  the  grant  of  1846,  and  for  which  lands  the 
State,  in  the  I&rvey  settlement,  received  and  accepted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  after  Secretary 
Browning's  deoisiou  of  May  9,  1868,  and  that  by  such 
settlement  Iowa,  m  accepting  the  indemnity  lands  as 
referred  to,  is  estopned  from  all  claim  to  the  lands  in 
place  that  were  improperly  certified  as  river>land  or 
under  the  act  of  1846  ;  ana 

Whereas  tnere  are  many  settlers  who,  beheving  that 
xhQ  said  lands  were  public  lands,  entered  upon  the 
same  in  good  faith,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  De- 
jMTtment  of  the  Interior,  as  pre-emptions  and  home- 


steads, and  since  so  doing,  and  after  receiving  pateotii, 
have  been  held  by  the  courts  as  trespassers,  or  that 
the  lands  were  reserved  from  settlement :  Therefore, 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  andEouteof  Bq^reaenta^ 
tiveso/the  ITnitii  States  of  America  in  Congreas  a»- 
•emibted^  That  all  the  lands  improi>erly  certified  to 
Iowa  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  the  act 
of  August  8, 1846,  as  referred  to  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  March  2, 1861.  for  which  indemnity  lands  were 
selected  and  received  by  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  providod 
iu  the  act  of  1862,  are,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be, 
public  knds  of  the  United  States :  Providedy  That  the 
title  of  all  hona-Jide  settlers  under  color  of  title  from 
tlie  State  of  Iowa  and  its  grantees,  or  the  United 
States  and  its  grantees,  which  do  not  come  in  oonflici 
with  pre-emption  or  homestead  daimants,  are  herebj 
ratified  and  confirmed,  and  made  valid:  JYovided 
/uHher,  That  the  claims  of  all  pereons  who,  with  in- 
tent, in  good  faith,  to  obtain  title  thereto  under  the 
pre-emption  or  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States, 
entered  or  remained  upon  any  tract  of  said  liand  prior 
to  January,  1880,  not  exoeedinff  one  hundred  aiid 
sixty  acres,  are  hereby  confirmed  and  made  valid  in 
them,  their  heirs,  or  their  proper  assigns,  and  upon 
due  proof  thereof,  and  payment  of  the  usual  price  or 
fees,  where  the  same  has  not  been_pud,  shall  be  oar- 
ried  to  patent :  Provided  further  ^  That  the  titles  of  all 
hona-Jiae  claimants,  under  color  of  title  from  the  State 
of  Iowa  and  its  mntees,  or  the  United  States  and  its 
grantees,  which  do  not  come  in  confiict  with  peraana 
who,  witii  intent,  in  good  fkith,  to  obtain  title  thereto, 
under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws  of  the  United 
States,  settled  upon  the  said  lands  prior  to  January, 
1880,  are  confirmed  and  made  valid. 

Sbo.  2.  That  it  b  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  At- 
torney-General, within  ninety  days  after'the  passage 
of  this  act,  to  institute,  or  cause  to  be  instituted,  suoh 
suit  or  suits,  either  in  law  or  equity,  or  both,  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  assert  and  protect 
the  title  of  the  United  States  to  said  lands  and  remove 
all  clouds  from  its  title  thereto ;  and  until  saoh  suits 
shall  be  determined,  and  Congress  shall  so  provide, 
no  part  of  said  lands  shall  be  open  for  settlement  at 
sale  except  as*  hereinbefore  provided.  And  in  anj 
suits  so  instituted,  any  person  or  persons  in  poaaeseion 
of  or  claiming  title  to  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  under 
the  United  States  involved  in  such  suits  may,  at  hia 
or  their  expense,  unite  with  the  United  States  in  the 
prosecution  of  such  suits. 

March  11,  1886,  the  Preadent  sent  in  the 
following  veto  message : 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

I  return  herewith,  without  approval,  and  trith  a 
statement  of  my  objections  thersto,  Senate  bill  No. 
160,  entitled  ^^  An  act  to  quiet  title  of  settlers  on  the 
Des  Moines  river  lands  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

This  proposed  legislation  nows  out  of  a  grant  of 
land  made  to  the  Territory  of  Iowa  in  the  year  1846  to 
aid  in  the  improvement  oi  the  navigation  of  the  Des 
Moines  river. 

The  language  of  tliis  grant  was  such  that  it  gave 
rise  to  conflicting  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  Qov- 
emment  departments  as  to  its  extent,  and  it  vras  not 
until  1860  tnat  this  question  was  autnoritativelv  and 
finally  settled  \>y  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Its  decision  diminished  the  extent  of  the 
grant  to  a  quantity  much  less  tlian  had  been  insisted 
on  by  certain  interested  parties,  and  rendered  invalid 
the  titles  of  parties  who  held,  under  the  Territory  or 
State  of  Iowa,  lands  beyond  the  limit  of  the  grant 
fixed  by  the  decision  of  tiie  court. 

For  the  purpose  of  validating  such  titles  and  to  set' 
tie  all  disputes  so  far  as  the  General  Oovcmment  was 
concerned,  the  Congress,  in  the  year  1861,  by  a  joint 
resolution,  transferred  to  the  State  of  Iowa  all  the  title 
then  retained  by  the  United  States  to  the  lands  within 
the  larger  limits  which  had  been  clumed  and  then 
held  by  bona-fide  purchasers  fh)m  the  State ;  and  in 
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1862  an  act  of  CoDgreas  waa  paaaed  for  the  same  gen- 
enlpurpoae. 

Without  detailing  the  exact  language  of  this  reso- 
lution and  statute,  it  certiunl7  seems  to  be  such  a 
tiansfer  and  relinquishment  of  all  interests  in  the 
land  mentioned  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  to 
nlieve  the  Oovemment  from  any  fiuther  oonoem 
therein. 

The  questiona  nnfoitonately  growing  out  of  this 
grant,  and  the  leffislation  relating  thereto  have  been 
piBsed  upon  bj  Vie  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
nomorotts  oases ;  and  as  late  as  1888  that  oourt,  refer- 
ring to  its  many  prerioos  decisions,  a4judged : 
^<^That  the  act  of  1862  (C.  161, 12  Stats.,  548)  trans- 
(ened  the  title  from  the  United  States  and  vested  it 
in  the  State  of  Iowa,  for  the  use  of  its  grantees  under 
the  river  jgrant." 

BiUs  smiilar  to  this  have  been  before  Congress  for 
a  number  of  yoara,  and  have  ficuled  of  passage ;  and  at 
kast  on  one  occasion  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate  reported  adversely  upon  a  measure  oov- 
ering  the  aamo  ground. 

I  nave  earefUUy  escanunod  the  leg^lation  upon  the 
sabject  of  this  grant,  and  studied  the  decisions  of  the 
oouit  upon  the  numerous  and  complicated  questions 
▼hidi  have  arisen  from  such  Isolation,  and  the  posl- 
tioos  of  the  parties  claiming  an  interest  in  the  land 
covered  b^  aaid  grant ;  and  I  can  not  but  think  that 
e?ei7  possible  question  that  can  be  raised,  or  at  least 
that  ouffht  to  be  raised,  in  any  suit  relating  to  these 
lands,  naa  been  determined  oy  the  highest  iudicia 
authority  in  the  land.  And  if  any  subSttntial  point 
remains  yet  unsettled,  I  believe  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  preaentinff  it  to  the  proper  tribunal. 

This  bill  declares  that  certain  lands  which  nearly 
tweotf-four  yean  ago,  the  United  States  entirely  re- 
linquished are  atiU  public  lands,  and  directs  the  At- 
torney-General to  b^;in  suits  to  assert  and  protect  the 
title  of  the  United  Statea  in  such  knds. 

If  it  he  tmo  that  these  are  public  lands,  the  declara- 
tion that  ther  are  so  by  enactment  is  entirely  unne- 
oeasaxy ;  ana  if  they  are  wrongfullv  withheld  from  the 
Government,  the  duty  and  authority  of  the  Attomey- 
Genend  are  not  udea  by  the  proposed  legislation.  If 
they  are  not  public  lands  bebauae  the  United  States 
have  oonvo^'oa  them  to  others,  the  bill  is  subject  to 
gnre  objections  as  an  attempt  to  destroy  vested  rights 
and  disturb  interests  which  have  long  since  become 
fixed. 

If  alaw  of  Conffress  could,  in  the  manner  oontem- 
^afied  by  the  bil^  change,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
existing  rights  of  any  oftne  parties  claiming  interests 
in  these  lands,  it  hardly  seems  that  any  new  questions 
oodd  be  presented  to  tne  courts  which  wouldTdo  more 
than  raise  false  hopea  and  renew  useless  and  bitter 
itrife  and  litigation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  controversies  which  can 
hereafter  arise  between  those  claiming  these  lands 
have  been  fairly  remitted  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
that  there  they  can  be  properly  and  safely  left :  and 
the  Government,  through  its  Attorney-General,  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  litigate  the  rights  of  private 
parties. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  loss  threatened  to 
BBj  party  acting  in  good  faith^  caused  by  uncertainty 
in  the  lanj^Dase  of  laws  or  their  conflicting  interpreta- 
tion; and  if  were  are  persons  occupying  these  lands 
who  labor  under  such  disabilities  as  prevent  t^em 
from  appeaHng  to  the  courts  for  a  redress  of  their 
wrongs,  a  phun  statute,  directed  simply  to  a  remedy 
for  such  disabilities,  would  not  be  objectionable. 

Should  there  be  meritorious  cases  of  hardship  and 
losa,  caused  by  an  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  settle  upon  lands  apparently  public,  but  to 
which  no  right  nor  lawful  possession  can  be  secured, 
it  would  be  better,  rather  tnan  to  attempt,  a  disturb- 
ance of  titles  already  setUed,  to  ascertain  such  losses 
and  do  equity  by  compensating  the  proper  parties 
tiuough  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 
A  hiw  to  acoompiish  this  very  oojeot  was  passed  by 


Congress  in  the  yeir  1878.  Valuable  proof  is  thus 
furnished  by  the  only  law  6vcr  passed  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  thought  proper  by 
the  Congress  at  that  time  to  meet  the  difficulties  sug- 
gested by  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

Notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  there  may  be  parties 
in  the  occupancy  of  these  lands  who  sufrer  haidahip 
by  the  application  of  strict  legal  principles  to  their 
claims,  safety  lies  in  the  non-interference  by  Congress 
with  matters  which  should  be  left  to  judicial  cogni- 
zanoe ;  and  1  am  unwilling  to  concur  in  legislation 
which,  if  not  an  encroachment  upon  judiciu  power, 
trenches  so  closely  thereon  as  to  be  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency, and  which  at  the  same  time  increases  the 
elements  of  litigation  that  have  heretofore  ensted  and 
endangers  vest^  rights.  Gboveb  Cleveujtd. 

EzBounvB  Mansion,  March  11, 1686. 

In  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  motion  to 
pass  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto,  Mr. 
Everts,  of  New  York,  said : 

"If  any  one  wUl  point  oat  to  me  the  right 
or  the  method  of  asserting  these  homestead  or 
pre-emption  claims  against  the  title  made  un- 
der the  State  of  Iowa  to  the  Des  Moines  Navi- 
gation Company  by  the  United  States  in  their 
legislation  I  shall  be  happy  to  consider  it ;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  when  this  was  challenged 
in  the  last  debate  in  the  last  Congress  in  this 
body  then  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  do  so. 

"  Of  course  that  there  should  be  a  body  of 
land  in  dispute  is  iigurious  to  all  concerned. 
It  is  always  injurious  to  the  nei^iborhood,  to 
the  development  of  the  State.  These  lands,  I 
am  told,  are  as  fortunate  and  fertile  perhaps  as 
any  eaual  amount  of  the  favored  land  of  that 
great  State  of  Iowa ;  and  all  who  are  involved 
in  either  the  discouragement  or  despair  of  fail- 
ing in  lands  which  they  thought  they  could 
gain  are  entitled  to  full  and  ample  considera- 
tion; but  the  question  of  the  method  to  be 
adopted  and  pursued  to  that  end  brings  us  now 
to  what  is  a  very  simple  and  a  very  intelligible 
proposition. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  United  States  now 
has  any  title  in  this  land,  if  it  now  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  public  domain,  the  United  States 
can  assert  by  such  methods  as  the  law  opens  to 
the  United  Statea  the  maintenance  of  that  title ; 
and  when  that  title  has  been  established  and 
by  determination  the  land  has  come  back  into 
the  public  domain,  then  I  suppose  not  a  single 
voice  would  be  raised  against  entertaining  and 
disposing  of  Just  claims  that  have  rested  upon 
this  dormant  title  that  is  finally  established,  as 
it  would  be  in  the  case  I  have  supposed,  in  the 
United  States. 

"  But  this  bill  does  not  proceed  upon  that 
proposition.  Pending  the  course  of  legislation 
and  pending  the  course  of  judicial  determina- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  for  a  series  of  years  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  put  these  claimants  or 
the  United  States  in  their  behalf  upon  a  footing 
which  the  law  and  the  courts  did  not  give 
them.  Several  times  in  past  sessions  the  bill 
has  passed  one  or  the  other  of  the  bodies  of 
Congress,  but  not  until  now  has  it  passed  both 
houses  and  been  presented  to  the  President  for 
his  sanction  to  its  becoming  a  law.    His  ex* 
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amination  of  it  has  led  him  to  thiok  that  for 
grave  reasons,  very  tersely  and  yet  very  com- 
prehensively stated  in  this  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, this  disturbance  of  the  courts  and  of  the 
law  and  reconsideration  by  the  United  States 
of  legislation  which  has  been  determinative  of 
this  point  should  not  be  allowed." 

In  the  course  of  an  argument  for  the  bill,  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said : 

'*  This  disputation  concerning  these  lands  has 
clouded  the  title  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  all 
the  lands  embraced  within  the  alleged  grant, 
lying  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of 
Iowa.  Men  who  have  gone  upon  those  lands 
as  settlers  in  the  early  days  when  that  region 
was  the  advanced  frontier  post  of  civilization, 
having  clustering  around  the  lands  upon  which 
they  settled  and  the  homes  which  they  there 
created  all  of  those  tender  sentiments  that  tie 
men  to  home,  were  not  willing,  even  if  it  re- 
quired personal  sacrifice,  to  have  those  ties  all 
sundered  and  go  out  in  the  world  again  in 
search  of  other  h om es.  So  they  said  to  this  com- 
pany, some  of  thein,  '  In  order  to  have  peace 
we  will  buy  in  your  title  such  as  you  have.* 
So  contracts  were  made  with  many  of  them  by 
this  company  through  an  agent  it  had  out  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.  Bather  than  resist,  rather  than 
be  troubled,  in  order  to  have  some  ascertainment 
of  their  cases,  they  entered  into  the  contracts 
and  agreed  to  pay,  and  many  of  them  did  pay, 
the  contract  price  to  the  agent  of  this  company. 
The  agent  was  unfaithful.  He  did  not  account 
to  his  principals  for  the  money  thus  received, 
and  they  repudiated  his  authority  to  receive  the 
money,  asserted  that  the  contract  was  yet  sub- 
sisting, sued  upon  the  contract,  and  in  some 
cases  ousted  these  people  from  their  homes. 

"  This  company  come  here  to  blead  not  only 
law  but  equity.  Will  it  come  here  with  the 
clean  handii  that  must  go  in  where  equity  ob- 
tains ?  It  is  not  found  in  the  record  of  that 
company  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  neither  in  the 
greed  which  it  has  manifested  concerning  the  re- 
tarn  for  the  comparatively  small  outlay  that  it 
made  in  connection  with  that  improvement,  nor 
in  the  manner  with  which  it  has  treated  with 
the  people  settled  upon  those  lands.  I  have 
here,  but  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  read  them, 
letters  from  many  of  these  men,  men  who  have 
been  there,  as  I  have  said,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  who  have  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  their  titles  should  come  to  them 
from  the  Government,  and  their  homes  would 
be  assured  to  them.  While  they  have  waited 
they  have  gone  on  as  industrious  pioneers  are 
wont  to  do,  reclaiming  the  wilds  and  making 
them  habitations  for  progress  and  civilization. 
They  have  waited.  Some  of  them  have  con- 
ference yet  with  this  company.  Others  now 
occupying  the  lands,  but  as  they  say,  tenants 
by  sufferance,  have  had  hard  lines  dealt  out  to 
them  by  this  innocent  company. 

"  I  have  one  case  here  where  a  settler  en- 
tered upon  an  eighty- acre  tract  of  land  as  a  pre- 
emptor.    In  the  course  of  time  he  purchased 


from  this  company  eighty  acres  more.  He  gave 
them  his  contract  secured  upon  the  one  han< 
dred  and  sixty  acres,  and  what  was  the  result  f 
The  company  sued  him  for  the  balance.  It 
was  but  a  small  amount  comparatively,  only 
$500,  but  he  had  consumed  what  little  savings 
he  had  in  buying  in  the  eighty  acres  of  land 
and  in  making  the  balance.  Judgment  was 
rendered;  execution  was  issued.  The  first 
eighty  acres  were  sold.  The  tract  did  not 
bring  enough  to  pay  the  judgment.  The  sec- 
ond eighty  acres  were  sold,  and  the  home  of 
the  man  was  gone,  both  that  part  of  the  land 
upon  which  he  entered  as  a  pre-emptor  and 
that  which  he  bought  from  the  company.  Has 
this  company  been  harshly  dealt  with?  It 
would  have  been  at  least  humane  for  it  to  have 
aUowed  this  poor  man  to  retain  one  of  the 
eighty-acre  tracts,  inasmuch  as  this  preposter- 
ous claim  was  the  occasion  of  the  small  sum 
realized  for  the  sale  of  that  land.  And  why? 
Because  a  disturbed  title  is  not  a  marketable 
article  at  fair  value  and  because  of  this  dis- 
turbed title  claimed  by  this  company  the  man's 
possessions  went  from  him,  and  to-day  he  is 
homeless  and  his  family  with  him. 

^'  I  might  go  on  with  scores  of  cases  like  this, 
but  I  wiU  not  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate. 
I  insist  that  the  United  States  shall,  by  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  notwithstanding  the  Presi- 
dent's objection  thereto,  make  at  least  an  hon- 
est endeavor  to  protect  the  men  it  invited  upon 
these  lands  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  insist  not 
only  for  them  that  this  remedy  shall  be  ac- 
corded, but  for  all,  the  company  itself  as  well 
as  its  grantees.  Therefore  it  is  provided  in  the 
bill  that  in  all  cases  where  there  are  not  con- 
flicting claims  the  title  shall  be  confirmed  in  the 
holders,  whether  they  be  the  Des  Moines  Navi- 
gation Company,  its  grantees,  or  others,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  and  the  remedy  it  provides 
being  to  settle  now  within  the  reasonable  time 
which  may  be  necessary  to  devote  to  the  pro- 
posed remedy  the  titles  to  the  lands  in  that 
great  section  of  Iowa  which  have  been  dis- 
turbed so  long.  This,  as  I  uud  in  the  last  Gon« 
gress  when  discussing  the  question,  resolves  it- 
self on  that  account  into  a  public  question,  for 
the  disturbance  of  title  is  a  serious  injury  to 
public  interests  and  affairs." 

June  29  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  over  the 
veto  by  the  following  vote: 

Tea»— Allison,  Beck.  Beny,  Blackburn,  Bhiir,  Call, 
Cameron,  Chaoe,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Conger,  Dawes, 
Eustis,  Geoige,  Hale,  HarriBon,  Hoar,  Ingaus,  Jones 
of  ArKansas,  McMillan,  Mahone,  Manderson,  Maxey, 
Mitchell  of  Orecpon,  Palmer,  Plumb,  SiddiebeTgcr, 
Sawyer,  Bewell,  Sherman,  Spooner,  Teller,  Waltlmllf 
Wilson  of  Iowa— 84. 

Nats-— Brown,  Butler,  Colquitt,  Edmunds,  Evarts, 
Gray,  Hampton,  Hawley,  McPherson,  Miller,  Piatt, 
Bansom,  Vance,  Vest,  w  hitthome — ^15. 

Abseiit— Aldrioh,  Bowen,  Camden,  CuUom,  Bolph, 
Fair  J  I<>ye,  Gibson,  Gorman,  Harris,  Hearst.  Joneaor 
Flonda.  Jones  of  KevacUu  Eonna,  Logan,  ICtcheU  of 
Pennsylvania,  Moigan,  Morrill,  Payne,  Pike,  Ptigh, 
Sabin,  Saulsbury,  Stanford,  Van  Wyok,  VoorheeSi 
Wilson  of  Maryland— 27. 
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July  1,  the  qnestion  of  passing  the  bill  over 
the  President's  veto  came  np  in  the  House. 
In  the  debate  on  the  sabjeot  Mr.  Pajson,  of  Illi* 
nois,  said: 

*^  There  are  three  classes  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  these  lands  amounting  to  some  271,- 
000  acres,  that  will  be  affected  by  this  bill. 
There  are,  first,  the  men  who  claim  under  the 
navigation  company,  who  are  in  possession  and 
that  nobody  has  claimed  adversely  to ;  there  is 
a  second  set  of  people  in  possession  under  the 
general  land  law;  and,  third,  a  set  of  men 
claiming  under  the  State  of  Iowa  as  remote 
grantees  from  the  Des  Moines  Navigation  Com- 
pany. Now,  what  does  the  biU  propose  ?  It 
setUee  the  titles  of  the  first  and  last  named 
classes  in  possession,  and  provides  that  the  ti- 
tle of  everybody  in  the  Des  Moines  Navigation 
Company  and  its  grantees,  not  in  possession, 
that  their  title  shall  be  validated. 

"  It  provides,  secondly,  that  those  who  are 
in  possession  claiming  as  grantees  of  the  Des 
Moines  Biulroad  and  Navigation  Company  or 
as  grantees  from  the  State  of  Iowa  shall  have 
their  title  validated.  .  And  as  to  the  other  class, 
those  who  are  claiming  in  good  faith  under  the 
general  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
provided  that  they  shall  be  permitted  to  assert 
their  rights  in  court.  This  bill  does  not  seek 
to  interfere  with  the  title  of  any  man  whatever 
which  does  not  clash  with  that  of  a  settler.  It 
does  not  presume  that  the  title  of  the  railroad 
and  navigation  company  is  invalid.  It  leaves 
fill  that  question  for  judicial  determination 
where  it  interferes  with  a  settler's  title.  But 
the  ofiicers  of  the  Interior  Department  have 
failed  hitherto,  and  still-  fail,  to  remove  the 
state  of  reservation.  An  act  of  Congress  which 
was  passed  in  1858  provides  in  substance  that 
wherever  an  entry  is  made  on  public  lands  in 
good  faith  and  the  land  is  then  in  a  state  of 
reservation  and  when  that  state  of  reservation 
shall  afterward  be  removed,  the  rights  of  these 
people  shall  be  respected. 

*4t  is  provided  that  under  that  statute  these 
men  may  be  allowed  and  permitted  to  go  into 
ooort  and  set  up  their  homestead  and  pre-emp- 
tion rights  as  against  the  railroad  and  naviga- 
tion company.  This  is  all  the  bill  purports  to 
do,  and  the  only  other  thing  that  can  result 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  the  inconven- 
ience of  a  lawsuit  to  the  Des  Moines  Railroad 
and  Navigation  Company.  In  one  side  of  the 
balance  are  the  interests  of  twelve  hundred 
American  citizens  who  rely  upon  the  promise 
which  was  made  to  them  by  those  on  whom 
they  had  a  right  to  rely,  the  officers  of  the  In- 
terior Department.  Relying  upon  that  prom- 
ise, they  went  out  upon  the  frontier  at  an  ear- 
ly day  and  braved  the  dangers  and  endured 
liie  hardships  and  privations  of  a  frontier  life. 
They  paid  their  money  into  the  treasury  for 
the  land  on  which  they  are  living.  That  is  one 
side  of  the  balance.  On  the  other  side  there  is 
the  inconvenience  of  a  lawsuit  to  a  corporation 
which  has  set  np  a  daim  to  270,000  acres  of 


land  to  which,  in  my  judgment,  it  has  no  more 
right  legally  or  equitably  than  I  have  to  the 
desk  under  my  hand. 

*'  That  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell.  Nobody  pre- 
tends to  gainsay  it.  I  know  what  will  be  the 
argument  on  the  other  side,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  intimates  it  in  his  mes- 
sage. The  doors  of  the  courts  are  open  if 
these  people  have  any  Ic^l  rights,  and  he  asks 
why  tney  did  not  come  in  an  assert  them.  In 
this  he  studiously  avoids  the  proposition  that 
under  existing  law  the  doors  of  the  courts  are 
shut  to  the  people  because  of  the  state  of  res- 
ervation in  which  these  lands  have  been  for  all 
these  years.*' 

The  motion  to  override  the  President's  veto 
failed  by  the  following  vote — less  than  two 
thirds  voting  in  the  affirmative: 

Teas— G.  £.  Adams,  J.  M.  Allen,  J.  A.  Andenon, 
Atkinson,  Barker,  Barksdale,  Barry,Biayiie,BiDghaiii, 
Bland,  Bound,  Boutclle.  Brady,  T.  M.  Browne,  0.  £. 
Brown,  Bnunm.  Buck,  Bumes,  Burrows,  Butterworth, 
Bynum,  Caldwell,  J.  M.  Campbell,  J.  £.  Campbell ,  Can- 
non, Carleton,  CaswellLCobD,  Coneer,  Crain,.Culber- 
aoQ,  Cutcheon,I)aniel,  i)avis,I)in^ey,  Dookeiy,  Dor- 
aey,  Dunham,  £ldredge,  £ly,£Yerhart,  Farqubar,  Fel- 
ton,  Fisher,  Fleeger,  Frederick,  Fuller,  Funaton,  Gal- 
linger,  Geddea,  GilnUan,  GroHvenor,  Grout,  Gueutber, 
Hajrmer,  Hatch,  Hayden,  D.  B.  Henderson,  T.  J.  Hen- 
derson, Henley,  Hepburn,  Hermann,  Hiestand,  Hires, 
Holman,  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Jackson,  James,  J.  H. 
Jones,  Kelley.  Kleiner,  Loffoon,  La  Follette,  Laird, 
Lanham,  Lawler,  Lohlbaoh,  Libbey,  Lindsley,  LitUo, 
LoDff,  Louttit,  Loury,  Lyman,  Markham,  Matson, 
Maybunr,  McComas,  McKenna^  MoKinley,  Millikcn, 
Mills,  Moffatt,  Morgan,  Momll.  Morrow,  Murphy, 
Neal.  Neece,  Nesley,  JNelson,  0*Donnell,  O'llara, 
Charles  O'Neill,  Owen,  Payne,  Payson,  Perkins,  loo- 
ters, Pettibone,  Piroc,  Price,  Beagan,  T.  B.  Seed,  Kice, 
BockwelL  Bomeis,  Bowell,  Byan,  Sayers,  Sessions, 
Skinner,  Bpooner,  Steele,  Stephenson,  Charles  Stew- 
art, £.  F.  dtone,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Missouri,  Strait,  Stru- 
ble,  Swinburne,  Symes,  Tansney,  Taulbee,  £.  B.  Tay- 
lor, I.  H.  Taylor.  J.  M.  Taylor,  Zaohary  Taylor,  0. 

B.  Thomas,  Tillman,  Townshend.  Van  Baton/Van 
Schaick.WadejWadswortb,  Wait  Wakefield,  A.  J.  War- 
ner, William  Warner,  J.  B.  Weaver,  Weber,  Well- 
bom,  West,  A.  C.  White,  MUo  White,  Wilkins,  Wi- 
zums.  Wise,  Wolford,Woodbum,Worthington--162. 

Nats — J.  J.  Adams,  CM.  Anderson,  Barnes,  Beach, 
Belmont,  Bennett,  Blanohard,  Blount,  Boyle,  Bnsa. 

C.  R.  Breckinri^,  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  Cabell, 
Candler,  Oowles  Cox,  Crisp,  Curtin,  Dargon  Daven- 

B)rt,  A.  C.  Davidson,  B.  H.  M.  Davidson,  Dibble, 
ougherty,  Dowdney,  Dunn,  Brmcntrout,  Findlay, 
Ford.  Forney,  C.  H.  Gibson,  Hale,  Halsell,  Ham- 
mono.  J.  S.  Henderson,  Herbert,  Henitt,  Hill,  How- 
ard, Hudd,  Hutton,  Irion,  F.  A.  JohnfMin.  T.  D.  John- 
ston. Ketcham,  Lore,  Martin,  McAdoo,  McCreary,  Mo- 
Milbn,  MoBae,  Merriman,  Millard,  Miller,  Mitchell, 
Morrison,  MuUer,  Norwood,  Gates,  O'Ferrall,  Outh- 
waite.  Peel,  Perry,  Pidoook.  Pindar,  Bandall,  Banncy, 
J.  W.  Beid,  Bicoaidson,  Bobertson,  Eoffers,  Sadler, 
Sawyer,  Seney,  Seymour,  Singleton,  Snp'der,  Sowden, 
Springs,  Sprin^rer,  Stahlneoker,St.  Martm,  W.  J.Stone 
or  Kentucky,  Storm,  Throckmorton,  Tri^,  Turner, 
Viele,  Wallace,  T.  B.  Ward,  Wheeler,  Willis,  Wil- 
son.—98. 

Not  Vomfo— Aiken,  C.  H.  Allen,  Amot,  Ballen- 
tine,  Barbour,  Bliss,  W.  W.  Brown,  Buchanan,  Bun- 
nell, Burleigh,  Felix  Campbell,  T.  J.  Campbell,  Caich- 
ings,  Clardy,  Clements,  Cole,  Collins,  Compton,  Com- 
BtocK,  Cooper,  Croxton,  Dawson,  £den,  £l]sberry, 
Bvans,  Foran,  Gay,  Eustace  Gibson,  Glass,  Glover, 
Goff,  B.  S.  Green,  W.  J.  Green,  Hall,  Hanback,  Har- 
ris, Haynes,  Heard,  Hemphill,  Hiscock,  Hitt,  Houk, 
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J.  T.  Johneton,  J.  T.  Jonds,  Eixiff.  Landes,  Le  Fevre, 
LoToring,  Mahouey,  J.  J.  O'Neul,  Osbome,  Parker, 
Phelps,  Plumb,  Beese,  fiiggs,  Soott,  Scranton,  Shaw, 
Smalls,  J.  W.  Stewart,  Swope,  J.  R.  Thomas,  Thomp- 
son, Tucker,  J.  H.  Ward,  A.  J.  Weaver,  Whiting— 6a. 

Tulff  BeTlston.— Nothing  was  done  for  the 
reviBion  of  the  tariff,  though  varions  acts  modi- 
fying the  whole  system  of  import  duties  or 
changing  the  rates  on  special  articles  were 
introdaced.  April  14,  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Illinois, 
from.the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  report- 
ed a  measure  *'  to  reduce  the  tariff  and  to  mod- 
ify the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  the 
revenae^';  and  June  17  he  moved  that  the 
Hoase  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  to  con- 
sider this  bill.  The  motion  was  defeated  by 
the  following  vote : 

Yeas — J.  J.  Adams,  J.  M.  Allen,  C.  M.  Anderson, 
Ballentine,  Barbour,  Barksdale,  Barnes,  Barry,  Beach, 
Belmont,  Bennett,  Blanchard,  Bland,  Blount,  C.  B. 
Breokinridffe,  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge.  Bumes,  By- 
num,  Cabell,  Caldwell,  Felix  Campbell,  Candler, 
Carleton,  Catohings,  Clardy,  Clements,  Cobb,  Cole, 
ComptOD,  Comstook,  Cowlcs,  Crtdn,  Crisp,  Crozton, 
Culbersoo,  Daniel,  Dargan,  A.  C.  Davidson,  B.  H. 
M.  Davidson,  Dawson,  Dibble,  Dougherty,  Dunn, 
Fisher,  Ford,  Forney,  C.  H.  Qlbeon,  Eustaoe  Gibson, 
Qlass,  Glover,  W.  J.  Green,  Hale,  Halsell,  Hammond, 
Harris,  Heard,  Hemphill,  J.  S.  Henderson,  Herbert, 
Hewitt.  Hill,  Holman.  HowardJSudcLHutton,  James, 
T.  D.  Johnston,  J.  H.  Jones,  King.  Kleiner,  Laffoon, 
Landes,  Lonham,  Lore.  Lovering,  JLowry,  Mahoney, 
Matson,  Maybury,  McCreary.  It^Millin,  MoBae,  Mil- 
ler. Mills,  Mitchelly  Morgan,  Morrison,  Neal,  Neeoe, 
Nelson,  Norwood,  Gates,  O^Ferrall,  J.  J.  G'Neill, 
Cuthwaite,  Peel,  Perry,  Reasan,  Beese,  Bichardson, 
Biggs,  Bobertson,  Bogers,  Sadler,  Sayers,  Scott,  Sey- 
mour, Shaw,  Singleton,  Skinner,  Snyder,  Spnnger, 
Charles  Stewart,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Kentucky,  W.  J. 
Stone  of  Missouri,  Storm,  Strait,  Swope,  Tanney, 
Tulbee^J.  M.  Taylor,  Throckmorton.  Tillman,  Town- 
shend.  Trigg,  Tucker,  Turner,  Van  Eaton,  Wakefield, 
T.  B.  Waid^,  J-  B-  Weaver,  Wellborn,  Wheeler,  Willis, 
Wilson,  Winans,  Wise,  Wolford,  Worthington,  John 
G.  Carlisle-140. 

Nats — G.  £.  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  J.  A.  Anderson, 
Arnot,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Ba7ne,  Bingham,  BUss, 
Bound,  Boutelle,  Boyle,  Brady,  T.  M.  Browne, 
C.  E.  Brown,  W.  W.  Brown,  Brumm,  Buchanan, 
Buck,  Burrows,  Buttorworth,  J.  M.  Campbell,  J.  £. 
Camjpbell,  T.  J.  Campbell,  Cannon,  Conger,  Coop- 
er, Ourtin,  CutcheoD,  Davenport,  Davis,  Dingley, 
Dorsey,  Dowdney,  Dunham,  Ellsbeiry.  Ely,  Ermen- 
trout,  Evans,  Everhart,  Farquhar,  Feiton,  Findlay, 
Floesper,  Foran,  Fuller,  Funston,  Gallinger,  Gay, 
Geddes,  GilflUan,  Goff,  B.  S.  Green,  Grosvenor, 
Grout.  Guenthen  Harmer,  Haydeo,  D.  B.  Hender- 
son, T.  J.  Henderson,  Henley,  Hepburn,  Herman, 
Hires,  Hisoock,  Holmes,  Hopkins.  Irion,  Jackson, 
F.  A.  Johnson,  J.  T.  Johnston,  Kelley,  Ketcham, 
La  Follette.  Laird,  Lawler,  Le  Fevre,  Lenlbach.  Lib- 
bey,  Lindsley,  Little,  Long,  Louttit.  Lyman,  Mark- 
ham,  Martin,  MoAdoo,  McComas,  McKenna,  McKin- 
ley,  Merriman,  Millard,  Milliken.  Moffatt,  Morrill, 
Morrow,  Muller,  Negley,  O'Donnell,  O'Hara,  Charles 
O'Neill,  Osborne,  Owen,  Parker,  Payne,  Payson, 
Perkins,  Peters,  Fhelps,  Pidcock,  Pindar,  Plumb, 
Price,  Eandall,  Ranney,  T.  B.  Reed,  Rice,  Rockwell, 
Romeia,  Rowell,  Ryan,  Sawyer,  Scranton,  Seney, 
Sessions,  Smalls,  Sowden,  Spooner,  Spriggs,  Stahl- 
necker,  Steele,  J.  W.  Stewart,  St.  Martin,  E.  F. 
Stone,  Struble,  Swinburne,  Symee,  E.  B.  Taylor,  1.  H. 
Taylor,  Zachary  Taylor,  J.  R.  Thomas,  O.  B.  Thom- 
as, Thompson,  Viele,  Wade,  Wadfiworth,  Wait,  Wal- 
lace, J.  Hi  Ward,  A.  J.  Wamer,  William  Warner,  J. 


A.  Weaver,  Weber,  West,  Whiting,  Wilkins,  Wood- 
bum— 157. 

Not  Votiho— Aiken,  Brntfg,  Bunnell,  Burieigfa, 
Caswell,  Collins.  Cox,  Dockery,  Eden,  Eldredge, 
Frederick.  Hall,  Hanbaok,  Hatch,  Haynes.  Hiestand, 
Hitt,Houk.  J.  T.  Jones,  Murphy,  PettiboneJEiioe, 
J.  W.  Reid,  Stephenson,  Van  Schaick,  A.  C.  White, 
MUoWhite-27. 

Of  the  votes  in  the  affirmative,  135  were  cast 
by  Democrats,  4  by  Republicans,  and  1  by  a 
Greenback-Democrat;  of  the  157  negative  votes, 
121  were  cast  by  Republicans,  85  by  Democrats 
and  1  by  a  Greenback-Repablican.  The  refusal 
to  consider  this  measure  was  conceded  to  be  a 
defeat  of  the  tariff- reform  i>o1icy.  The  bill 
was  not  that  originally  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morrison,  and  did  not  embody  any  scheme  for 
horizontal  reduction  such  as  the  Forty-eighth 
Congress  rejected. 

Tenpennce  Measnrati— March  18,  1886,  the 
Senate  passed  without  a  division  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  pro- 
viding for  a  commission  '*to  investigate  the 
alcoholic  liquor-traffic,  its  relations  to  revenue 
and  taxation,  and  its  general  economic,  crimi- 
nal, moral,  and  scientific  aspects  in  connection 
with  pauperism,  crime,  social  vice,  the  public 
health,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  also  to  inquire  as  to  the  practical  reaults 
of  license  and  prohibitory  legislation  for  the 
prevention  of  intemperance  in  the  several  States 
of  the  Union."  May  6,  Mr.  Frederick,  from 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  on  the  Al- 
coholic Liquor-Traffic,  reported  the  measure 
adversely.  A  minority  of  the  committee  made 
a  favorable  report,  but  no  further  action  was 
taken. 

March  18,  1886,  the  Senate  passed  without  a 
division  the  following  bill : 

*^  To  provide  for  the  study  of  the  nature  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  of  their  ef- 
fects upon  the  human  system,  in  connection 
with  the  several  divisions  of  the  subject  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  by  the  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  Territories  and  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Military  and 
Naval  Academies  and  Indian  and  colored  schools 
in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States." 

Be  U  €naaUd^  «to..  That  the  nature  of  alooholie 
drinks  and  narootics,  and  spedal  instruction  as  to 
their  effects  upon  the  human  system,  in  connection 
with  the  seveial  divisions  of  the  subject  of  physiology 
and  hygiene,  shall  be  included  in  the  bnmchen  of 
study  taught  in  the  common  or  public  schools  and  in 
the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  and  shall  be  studied  and 
taught  as  thoroughly  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
like  required  branches  are  in  said  schools,  by  the  use  of 
text-books  in  the  hands  of  pupils  where  other  branches 
are  thus  studied  in  said  scnools,  and  by  all  pupils  in 
all  said  schools  throughout  the  Temtories,  ra  the 
Military  and  Naval  Academics  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  all  Indian  and 
colored  schooli^  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Section  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  du^  of  the  proper 
officers  in  control  of  any  school  described  in  the  fore- 
going section  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
and  any  such  officer,  scliool  director,  committee,  8u« 
perintendent,  or  teacher  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  or  shall 
neglect  or  fail  to  make  proper  provisions  for  the  in- 
striiction  required  and  in  the  manner  specified  by  tiia 
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flnt  section  of  this  act  for  all  papils  in  each  and  every 
aefaool  under  his  Jurisdiction,  shall  be  removed  firom 
office  and  the  vacancy  filled  as  in  other  cases. 

Sao.  8.  That  no  ceitiiicate  shall  be  granted  to  any 
person  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  Territories  after  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
aiy,  A.  D.  1888,  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amioation  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special 
reference  to  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

May  17, 1886,  the  House  passed  this  measure 
by  a  Tote  of  210  yeas  to  8  nays,  105  members 
being  absent.  May  20,  it  was  approved  by  the 
President. 

RtoJehi  Pirttf.— Deo.  21, 1886,  Mr.  Wheeler, 
of  Alabama,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  relief  ox 
iltz-John  Porter,  which  was  substantially  the 
Bsme  as  that  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Forty-eighth  Oongress  and  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent ArUiur.  January  19,  it  was  reported  fa- 
vorably from  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs as  follows : 

WhiPeat  the  board  of  Army  officers  convened  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  special  orders, 
numbered  78,  headquarters  of  the  Army.  April  12, 
1878,  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  case  of 
Pita-John  Porter,  late  a  nujoi^ffeneral  of  the  United 
States  Volunteers  and  a  brevet  orig^adicr-general  and 
colonel  of  the  Army,  having  by  their  report  of  ^larch 
19^  1879,  stated  that,  in  tneir  opinion,  ^^justioe  re- 
quired at  his  (the  President's^  hands  such  action  as 
msT  be  necessary  to  annul  ana  set  aside  the  finding 
•nd  aentence  of  the  court-martial  in  the  case  of  Mig.- 
Gen.  FitsnJohn  Porter,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  posi- 
tions of  inrhioh  the  sentence  deprived  him,  such  res- 
toration to  take  effect  from  the  date  of  dismissal  from 
tiie service"  ;  and 

WktrtoB  the  President,  on  the  4th  day  of  May, 
1881,  remitted  so  much  of  tbe  sentence  of  said  oourt- 
maitial  remiuning  unexecuted  as  *^  forever  disquaUiied 
the  add  Fits-John  Porter  firom  holding^  any  office  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  Government  of  tne  United 
States*' :  Therefore,  that  justice  may  be  done  the 
aud  Fits-John  Porter,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the 
reoommendation  of  said  board, 

Beiteruuisd,  etc.,  That  the  President  be  and  he  is 
imreby  authorized  to  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  Fitz- 
Jobn  Porter,  late  a  m%1or-^era]  or  the  United  States 
Volunteers  and  a  brevet  bngadier-ffeneral  and  colonel 
of  the  Anny,  to  the  position  of  cofonel  in  the  Army 
of  the  Unitea  States,  of  the  some  ffrade  and  rank  held 
by  him  at  the  time  of  his  dismiss^  from  the  Army  by 
aentSDce  of  court-martial  promulgated  January  27, 
186IL  and,  in  his  disoretion,  to  place  him  on  the  re- 
tired list  of  the  Army  as  of  that  grade,  the  retired  list 
being  hereby  increased  in  number  to  toat  extent ;  and 
all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  san- 
pended  for  this  purpose  only:  Provided^  That  said 
Fita-John  Porter  shall  receive  no  pay,  compensation, 
or  aOowince  whataoever  prior  to  his  appointment  un- 
derthisacL- 

The  measare  was  debated  in  both  Hoose  and 
Senate  with  all  the  old-time  enthnsiasm.  It 
passed  the  former  body,  Febmary  18,  by  the 
foUowing  vote : 

Tkas— J.  J.  Adams,  J.  M.  Allen,  C.  M.  Anderson, 
Baker,  Ballentine,  Bamee,  Barnr,  Bayne,  Beach,  Bel- 
mont, Bennett,  Blanchard,   Bland,   Bliss,  Bloimt, 


G.  H.  Gibson,  B.  S.  Green,  W.  J.  Green,  Hahn.  Hale, 
Hall,  Halaell,  Hammond,  Harmer,  Harris,  Hatch, 
Hayden,  Haynes,  Heard,  Hemphill,  J.  S.  Henderson, 
Henley.  Herbert.  Hewitt.  Holmon,  Howard,  Hutton, 
Irion,  James,  T.  D.  Johnston,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  T. 
Jones,  Kleiner,  Laffoon,  Laird,  Lanham,  Lawler,  Le 
Fevre,  Lore,  Loverinff,  Lowrv,  Mahoney,  Martin, 
MatBon,  MaybuiT.  McOreary,  McMillin,  McSae,  Mer- 
riman,  Miller.  Mills,  Mitdioll,  Morgan,  Morrison, 
Muller,  Murphy.  Neal,  Norwood,  Gates,  O'Ferrall, 
0'HarB,J.  J.G^^NeilljC    '      •      ^    <  ^^  '      ^.   .    » 


A.  uampMiL  T.  J.  uampDeli,  uandler.  (Jarleton, 
CateJrings,  Clardy,  Clements,  Cobb,  Collms,  Comp- 
ton,  Comstock,  Cfowles,  Crain,  Crisp,  Culberson,  Cur- 
tin,  Daniel,  Dajgan^  A.  C.  Davidson,  B.  H.  M.  David- 


Pidoook.  Pmdar, 
Biggs,  Bobertson, 
Beney,  Seymour,  Singleton^  Skinner,  Snyder,  Sow- 
den,  Springer,  Btahlnecker,  Charles  Stewart,  St.  Mar- 
tin, W.  J.  Stone  of  Kentucky,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Mis- 
souri, Storm,  Swinburne,  Swope,  Tarsnev,  Taulbee, 
J.  M.  Taylor,  Throckmorton,  Tillman,  tucker.  Van 
Eaton,  Viele,  Wads  worth,  J.  H.  Ward,  T.  B.  Ward, 
A.  J.  Womer,  J.  B.  weaver,  Weber,  Wellborn, 
Wheeler,  Wilkins,  Willis,  Wilson,  Winans,  Wise, 
Wolford,  Worthington— in. 

Nats— G.  £.  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  J.  A.  Ander- 
son, Atkinson,  Bingham,  Bound,  Boutelle,  T.  M. 
Browne,  C.  E.  Brown,  W.  W.  Brown,  Bruram,  Bu- 
chanan, Buck,  Bunnell,  Burrows,  Buttorworth,  J.  M. 
Campbell,  Cannon,  Caswell,  Conger,  Cooper,  Cutch- 
eon,  Davenport,  Davis,  Dingley,  Doncy,  Dunham, 
Evans,  Evcrhart.  Farquhar,  Flceger.  Fuller,  Funston, 
Gallinger,  Gilflllan,  Grosvenor,  Grout.  Guenther, 
Hanback,  D.  B.  Henderson,  T.  J.  Hcnaersoxi,  Hep- 
bum,  Herman,  Hief^tand,Hires.Hi8cock,  Hitt,  Holmes, 
HopkiuB,  Houk,  Jackson,  F.  A.  Johnson.  J.  T.  John- 
ston, Kelley,  Ketcham,  La  Follette,  Lehlbach,  Linds- 
ley.  Little,  Louttit,  Lyman,  Markham.  McComas, 
McKenna,  McKinley,  Milkrd,  MiUiken,  Moffatt,  Mor- 
rill, Morrow,  Negicy,  Nelson.  O'Donnell,  Charles 
O'JJ'cill,  Osborne.  Owen.  Parker,  Payne.  Payson, 
Pcrkms,  Peters,  Pirce,  Price,  T.  B.  Beed,  Bice,  Kow- 
ell,  Byan,  Sawyer,  Scranton,  Sessions,  Smalls.  Spoon- 
er,  Steele,  Stephenson,  J.  W.  Stewart,  E.  F.  Stone, 
Strait,  Struble,  Symes.  E.  B,  Taylor,  I.  H.  Toylor, 
Zachary  Tavlor,  J.  B.  Thomas.  O.  B.  Thomas, 
Thompson,  Van  Schaick,  Wakefield.  William  War- 
ner, A.  J.  Weaver,  West,  Milo  White,  Whiting, 
Woodbum— 118. 

Not  Voting — Aiken.  Amot,  Barbour,  Barksdale, 
Boyle,  Brady,  Caldwell,  Cole,  Cox,  Croxton,  Daw- 
son, Felton,  Eustace  Gibson,  Glass,  Glover.  Goff, 
Hill.  King,  Landes,  Libbey,  Long,  McAdoo,  Neece, 
Pcttibone,  Plumb,  rulitzer.  liandau,  Banney,  Bcese, 
Bomeis,  Scott,  Shaw,  Spnggs,  Townshena,  Trigg, 
Turner,  Wade,  Wait,  A.  C.  W^hite— «9. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  reported  March  4 
and  passed  June  25  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas— Beck,  Berry,  Blackburn.  Brown,  Butler, 
Call,  Cameron,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Colquitt,  George, 
Gibson,  Gorman,  Grav.  Hoar,  Jones  of  Arkansas, 
Jones  of  Nevada,  Mcrnerson.  Maxcy,  Mitchell  of 
Oregon,  Pugh,  Baneom.  Biddlenerger,  Sewell,  Vance, 
Vest,  Voorhees,  Walthall,  Whitthome,  Wilson  of 
Maryland— SO. 

Nats— Aldrich,  Allison,  Conger,  Cullom,  Evarts, 
Frye,  Hale.  Harrison,  Hawley,  Ingalls.  Lo^.  Man- 
derson.  Palmer,  Sawyer,  Spooner,  Teller,  Wilson  of 
Iowa— 17. 

Absxnt— Blair,  Bowen,  Camden,  Chaoe,  Dawes, 
Dolph,  Edmunds,  Eustis,  Fair,  Hampton,  Harris, 
Hearst,  Jones  of  Florida,  Kenna.  McMiDan,  Mahone, 
Miller,  Mitchell  of  Pennsylvania,  Morgan,  Morrill, 
Payne,  Pike,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Sabin,  Saubbuiy,  Sher- 
man, Stanford,  Van  Wyok— 29. 

In  the  course  of  the  disonssion  Mr.  Teller,  of 
Oregon,  offered  the  following  amendment  to 
the  bill,  which  was  rejected : 
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SEonoN  — .  Tliat  the  Prendent  be  and  he  is  herel^ 
authorized  to  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advioe 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  Alfred  Pleason- 
ton,  late  a  nugor-general  of  the  United  States  Volun- 
teers and  a  brevet  migor-general  of  the  United  States 
Army,  to  the  position  of  colonel  in  the  Aimy  of  the 
Unitea  States,  and  to  place  him  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  Army  as  of  thatnade,  the  retired  list  beinsr  here- 
by increased  in  number  to  that  extent;  and  all  laws 
and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  suspended 
for  this  purpose  only. 

Mr.  Plarab,  of  Kansas,  offered  the  following 
amendment,  which  was  rejected : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  place  on  the  pension-roll,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  the  pension 
laws,  the  name  of  Maria  Hunter,  widow  of  David 
Hunter,  late  colonel  of  the  Sixth  Begiment  United 
States  Cavalry,  and  miuor-ffeneral  of  United  States 
Volunteers,  at  the  rate  of  |60  per  month« 

Mr.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  offered  the 
following  amendment,  which  was  rejected : 

8x0.  — .  That  in  all  cases  of  applications  for  pen- 
sions, under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  nave  been  rqjected  on  appeal  A*om  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioner  to  the  P 


r  of  the  Interior, 


the  claimant  of  the  pension^  or  his  l^B(al  representa- 
tive to  the  right  of  tne  pension,  may  ffle  his  petition 
in  the  District  Court  ot  the  United  States  in  the  dis- 
trict wherein  he  resides,  for  the  pendon,  setting  forth, 
with  other  necessary  averments,  the  rejection  of  his 
claim  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior ;  and  thereupon 
the  court  shall  hear  and  try  his  cause,  and  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  had  as  in  other  cases,  including  the 
trial  by  juir  whenever  the  claimant  demands  it,  and 
the  right  or  appeal  to  the  higher  courts  upon  ques- 
tions of  law  ana  fact ;  and  upon  the  hearinf  the  ouum- 
ant  shall  have  the  right  to  use  all  evi^nce,  docu- 
ments, and  papers  of  every  description  which  have 
been  nled  in  the  proceedings  before  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  and  Secretaxy  of  the  Interior ; '  and  all 
record  or  other  evidence  in  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  copies  thereof,  shall  be  f\imished,  on  appli- 
cation b^r  the  claimant,  for  use  in  such  proceedings  in 
the  district  court 

Mr.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  offered  the  following 
amendment,  which  was  rejected : 

That  all  olHoors  who  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Bull  Bun,  on  the  29th  and  SOth  or  August,  1862.  who 
were  in  command  of  Union  troops  durinff  said  oattle 
on  either  of  the  days  above  mentioned,  who  received 
wounds  during  said  engagement  causing  the  loss  of 
arm,  leg,  or  eye,  and  wno  were  afterwanl  honorably 
disohaiged.  from  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  on  application  and  proof  of  the  foregoing  facts, 
be  placed  upon  the  retiredTlist  with  the  rank  held  by 
them  at  the  time  of  receiving  such  wounds,  whether 
in  the  re^pilar  or  volunteer  service.  Vacancies  on  the 
retired  list  are  hereby  created  for  this  purpose,  if  the 
President  shall  see  fit  to  nominate  them  to  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  shall  confirm  the  same. 

The  same  gentleman  offered  the  following 
proviso  to  be  added  to  the  original  bill,  bnt  it 
was  also  rejected : 

Ihyoidsdj  That  any  ofl!oer  of  the  volunteer  service 
who  received  on  honorable  ditcKarae  fh>m  the  United 
States  service  for  swvioea  rendered  the  Union  during 
the  late  rebellion,  and  who  received  a  wound  or 
wounds  producing  total  disability,  or  which  incapad- 
tated  him  fh)m  pursuing  his  usual  avocation  in  pro- 
curing a  livcIUiood,  shall,  on  application  and  proof  of 
the  above  facts,  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list  with 
the  rank  held  by  such  officer  at  the  time  of  receiving 
the  wound  or  wounds  aforesaid :  ^ovided^  That  the 
President  shall  see  fit  to  nominate  them  to  the  Senate. 


The  President  approved  of  the  bill  July  L 
1886. 

ChlMse  Hatten.— In  the  Senate  a  bill,  supple- 
mentary to  and  amendatory  of  ^*  An  act  to  ex- 
ecute certain  treaty  stipolations  relating  to  the 
Chinese,"  approved  May  6,  1882,  as  amended 
by^  an  act  to  amend  said  act,  approved  Jnlj  5, 
1884,  was  passed  Jnne  1,  1886,  witboot  a  di- 
vision ;  but  in  the  House  no  action  was  taken 
bejond  referring  the  measure  to  an  appropriate 
committee.  June  4,  the  Senate  passed,  bj  a 
vote  of  80  to  10,  a  measure  providing  for  the 
payment  of  indemnity  to  certain  Chinese  sub- 
jects who  suffered  m  person  and  propoty 
from  the  violence  of  a  mob  at  and  near  Rock 
Springs,  Wyoming  Territory,  Sept.  2, 1886,  the 
aggregate  amount  awarded  not  to  exceed 
$150,000.  In  the  House,  the  measure  got  no 
further  than  a  reference  to  a  committee.  I'he 
President  sent  to  Congress  the  following  mes- 
sage on  the  subject: 

7b  the  Senate  and  ffattse  of  Jiepresentattces  of  ih$ 

UniUdStatee: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gresSf  with  a  view  to  appropriate  le^lbtion  in  tlie 
premises,  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  cer- 
tain correspondence,  touching  the  treaty  right  of 
Chinese  subjects  other  than  laborers,  *^  to  go  and 
oome  of  their  own  fVee  will  snd  accord." 

In  my  annual  message  of  the  8th  of  December  last 
I  said: 

"  In  the  application  of  the  acts  lately  passed  to 
execute  the  treaty  of  1880,  restrictive  of  tne  immigm- 
tipn  of  Chinese  laborers  in  the  United  States,  indi- 
vidual cases  of  hardships  have  occurred  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Executive  to  remedy,  and  calling  for  ju- 
dicial determination." 

These  cases  of  individual  hardship  are  due  to  the 
ambiguous  and  defective  provisions  or  the  acta  of  Con- 
ffress  approved  respectively  on  May  6, 1882,  and  July 
5, 1884.  The  hardship  has,  in  some  cases,  been  reme- 
died by  the  action  of  the  courts.  In  other  cases, 
however,  where  the  phraseolo^  of  the  statutes  has 
appeared  to  be  conclusive  agamst  any  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  offioen  chai;^d  with  tne  execution  of 
the  law,  Chinese  persons  expressly  entiUed  to  fhse 
admission  under  the  treaty  have  been  re{\ised  a  land- 
ing and  sent  back  to  the  country  whence  they  came, 
without  being  afforded  any  opportuoity  to  show  in 
the  courts  or  otherwise  their  rudit  to  the  privilege 
of  free  ingress  and  egress  whicE  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  treaty  to  secure. 

In  the  knguage  of  one  of  the  judicial  detormina* 
tions  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  "  the  supposition  should  not 
be  indul^  that  Congress,  while  professing  to  faith- 
fully execute  the  treaty  stipulations,  and  reoogniaog 
the  fact  that  they  secure  to  a  certain  class  the  hgfat  to 
go  fh)m  and  come  to  the  United  States,  intended  to 
make  its  protection  depend  upon  the  {wrformance  of 
conditions  which  it  was  physically  impoWblo  to  per- 
form.   (U.  S.  B.  112,  p.  654,  Chew  Ueong  f>$.  U.  B.J 

The  act  of  July  5, 1884,  imposes  such  an  impossible 
condition  in  not  providing  ror  the  admission,  under 
proper  certificate,  of  Chinese  travelers  of  the  exempted 
classes  in  the  cases  most  likely  to  arise  in  ordinary 
commercial  intercourse. 

The  treaty  provisions  governing  the  case  are  as  fol- 
low: 

^^Abitolx  I.  .  .  .  The  limitation  or  suspension 
shall  be  reasonable,  and  shall  apply  only  to  Chineee 
who  may  go  to  the  United  States  as  laborers,  other 
classes  not  bein^  included  in  the  limitations.  .  .  . 

*^  Abt.  II.  Chinese  subjects,  whether  proceeding  to 
the  United  States  as  teachers,  students,  merchants,  or 
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from  carioBi^,  together  with  their  body  and  house- 
hold aervante,  .  .  .  shall  be  allowed  to  go  and  come 
of  their  own  free  will  and  aooord,  and  shall  bo  ac- 
corded all  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  ex- 
emptions which  are  aooorded  to  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  the  most  fiivored  nation." 

Section  6  of  the  amended  Chinese  immigration  act 
of  1884  purports  to  secure  this  treaty  right  to  the  ex- 
empted classes  named  by  means  of  prescribed  certifi- 
cates of  their  status,  wnich  certificates  shall  be  the 
prima  /aeie  and  the  sole  pennissible  evidence  to  es- 
tablish a  rig^ht  of  entry  into  the  United  States.  But 
it  provides  m  termi»  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  in 
tvo  casea  only : 

(a)  Chinese  subjects  departing  from  a  port  of 
Oiina :  and 

{h)  Chinese  penons  (u  e.,  of  the  Chinese  race)  who 
may  at  the  time  be  suojects  of  some  foreign  govem- 
meot  other  than  China,  and  who  may  depart  for  the 
United  States  from  the  ports  of  such  other  foreign 
government. 

A  statute  is  certainly  most  unusual  which,  pur- 
porting to  execute  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  with 
Uluna  in  respect  of  Chmese  subjects,  enacts  strict 
formalities  as  regards  the  subjects  of  other  govern- 
ments than  that  of  China. 

It  is  sufficient  that  I  should  call  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  Conn^ress  to  the  circumstance  that  the  statute 
makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the  somewhat  nu- 
merous class  of  Chinese  persons  who.  retaining  their 
Chinese  subjecdon  in  some  countries  other  than 
China,  desire  to  come  from  such  countries  to  the 
United  States. 

Chinese  merchants  have  trading  operations  of  mag- 
nitude throughout  the  world.  They  do  not  become 
dtiasns  or  subjects  of  the  country  where  they  may 
temporarily  reside  and  trade ;  they  continue  to  be  sub- 
jects of  China,  and  to  them  the  explicit  exemption  of 
the  treaty  applies.  Yet,  if  such  a  Chinese  subject, 
the  head  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Hong-Kong,  or  Yo- 
kohama, or  Honolulu,  or  Havana,  or  Colon,  desires 
to  come  from  any  of  these  places  to  the  United  States 
he  is  met  with  the  requirement  that  he  must  produce 
a  certificate,  in  prescribed  form  and  in  the  English 
tongue,  issued  by  the  Cluneso  Government.  If  there 
be  at  the  forei^  place  of  his  residence  no  representa- 
tivB  of  the  Chinese  Government  competent  to  issue 
a  oertifioate  in  the  prescribed  form,  he  can  obtain 
none,  and  is  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  law 
mqastly  debarred  from  entry  into  the  United  States. 
His  usual  Chinese  passport  will  not  suffice,  for  it  is 
not  in  the  form  which  the  act  prescribes  shall  be  the 
sole  permissible  evidence  of  his  right  to  land.  And 
he  can  obtain  no  such  certificate  from  the  government 
Qi  his  place  of  reiddenoe,  because  he  is  not  a  subject 
or  citizen  thereof.  **  at  the  time,''  or  at  any  time. 

There  bdng,  tnercfore,  no  statutory  provision  pre- 
Kribing  the  terms  upon  which  Chinese  persons,  resi- 
dent in  forei^  coimtries  but  not  subjects  or  citizens 
of  each  countries,  may  prove  their  status  and  rights  as 
members  of  the  exempted  classes  in  the  absenco  of  a 
Chinese  representative  in  such  oountry,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  whom  the  execution  of  the  act  of 
ivty  5,  1884  was  vested,  undertook  to  remedy  the 
omisrioQ  by  directing  the  revenue  officers  to  recognize 
as  lawful  oertificiites  those  issued  in  fiivor  of  Chmese 
■abjects  by  the  Chinese  consular  and  diplomatic  offi- 
cers at  the  foreign  port  of  departure,  when  visaed  by 
the  United  States  representative  thereat  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  juitt  anplication  of  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
althoogh  enlM]B;inf  its  letter,  and  in  adopting  this  rule 
hewas  controlled  by  the  autnority  of  high  judicial  de- 
daoos  as  to  what  evidence  is  necessary  to  establish 
the  fiKt  that  an  individual  Chinaman  belongs  to  the 
exempted  class. 

He,  however,  went  beyond  the  spirit  of  the  act  and 
the  jndicial  decisions,  oy  providing,  in  a  circular 
dated  Jan.  U,  1885,  for  the  original  iseuanoe  of  such 
a  certiiicate  by  the  United  States  consular  officer  at 
the  port  of  departure,  in  the  absence  of  a  Chinese 


diplomatlo  or  consular  representative  thereat  For 
it  IS  dear  that  the  act  of  Congress  contemplated  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States  consul  only  in  a 
supervisory  capacity,  his  function  being  to  check  the 

I>roceedine  and  see  that  no  abuse  of  the  privilege  fol- 
owed.  The  power  or  duty  of  ori^al  certification  is 
wholly  distinct  from  that  supervisonr  function.  It 
either  dispenses  with  the  foreign  certificate  altogether, 
leaving  the  consular  visa  to  stand  alone  and  sufficient, 
or  else  it  combines  in  one  official  act  the  distinct 
fbnctions  of  certification  and  verification  of  the  &ct 
certified. 

^  The  official  character  attaching  to  the  consular  cer- 
tification contemplated  by  the  unamended  circular  of 
Jan.  14,  1885,  is  to  be  Dome  in  mind.  It  is  not 
merely  prima'/aok  evidence  of  the  status  of  the 
bearer^  suoh  as  the  oourts  may  admit  in  their  discre- 
tion ;  It  was  prescribed  as  an  official  attestation,  on 
the  strength  of  which  the  customs  officers  at  the  port 
of  entry  were  to  admit  the  bearer  without  Airther  ad- 
judication of  his  status  unless  question  should  arise  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  certificate  itself. 

It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  amend  the  cir- 
cular of  Jan.  14. 1885,  and  this  was  done  on  the  18th 
of  Jjune  following,  bv  striking  out  the  clause  pre- 
scribing original  certification  of  status  by  the  Umted 
States  consms.  The  effSect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
deprive  any  oertificate  the  United  States  consuls  may 
issue,  of  the  value  it  purported  to  possess,  as  sole  per- 
missible evidence  unaer  the  statute  when  its  issuance 
was  prescribed  by  Treasury  regulations.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  to  prevent  consuls  giving  certificates 
of  facts  within  their  knowledge,  to  be  received  as 
evidence  in  the  absenoe  of  statutory  authentication. 

The  complaint  of  the  Chinese  minister,  in  his  note 
of  March  24,  1886,  is  that  the  Chinese  merchant.  Lay 
Bang,  of  the  house  of  King  Lee  &  Co.,  of  Son  Fran* 
dsco,  having  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from  Hong- 
Kong,  and  exhibited  a  certificate  of  the  United  States 
oonsul  at  Hong-Kong  as  to  his  status  as  a  merchant 
ond  consequently  exempt  under  the  treaty,  was  rc- 
fosed  permission  to  land^  and  was  sent  back  to  Hon^* 
Kong  by  the  steamer  which  brought  him.  While  tne 
certificate  he  bore  was  doubtless  insufficient  under  the 
present  law,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  at 
Hong-Kong  no  representative  of  the  Government  of 
China  competent  or  authorized  to  issue  the  certificate 
required  by  the  statute.  The  intent  of  Congress  to 
legislate  in  execution  of  the  treaty,  is  thus  defeated 
by  a  prohibition  du^ectly  oontrorpr  to  the  treaty ;  and 
conditions  are  exacted  which,  m  the  words  of  the 
Supreme  Court  hereinbefore  quoted,  **  it  was  physi- 


caUy  impossible  to  perform.' 
This  anomalous  :' 


feature  of  the  act  should  be  re- 
formed as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  oc- 
currence of  such  cases  may  be  avoided,  and  the  impu- 
tation removed  which  would  otherwise  rest  upon  the 
good  &ith  of  tlie  United  States  in  the  execution  of 
Uieir  solemn  treaty  engagements. 

GbOVEB  CLEVBLAin). 

Exxoumrx  Mahsiok, 

WASBnoTOir,  AprH  6, 1886. 

P^ndoiu.— Jan.  20,  1886,  the  House  took  up 
for  oonsideration  the  bill  to  increase  the  pen- 
eion  of  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent 
relatives  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Mr.  Matson, 
of  Indiana,  who  had  charge  of  the  measure, 
said: 

'*The  bill  which  has  been  read  has  been 
very  thoroughly  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Invalid  Pensions  in  this  Congress  and  re- 
ported unanimously  by  that  committee.  The 
same  committee  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress 
considered  the  same  proposition  and  reported 
it  unanimonslj.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
very  simple.    It  provides  that  widows  of  sol- 
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dier8 — ^not  of  officers,  but  of  soldiers — who  are 
reoeiviDg  a  less  rate  of  pension  than  $12  per 
moDth  shall  be  increased  to  $12  per  month. 
The  increase  in  nearly  all  oases  is  from  $8  to 
$12  per  month.  There  are  a  very  few  cases, 
perhaps  less  than  twenty  in  number,  upon  the 
pension-roll,  in  cases  of  tbe  widows  of  warrant 
officers  of  the  navy,  where  $10  per  month  is 
given,  bat  the  substantial  provision  of  this  bill 
is  an  increase  of  pensions  of  widows  of  soldiers 
from  $8  a  month  to  $12  a  month. 

"  The  provisions  of  the  bill  also  apply  to  de- 
pendent fathers  and  mothers  who  are  drawing 
pensions  on  account  of  the  death  of  their  sons. 

"  I  apprehend  the  proposition  in  reference 
to  which  this  House  wishes  to  be  informed  is 
as  to  what  this  is  going  to  cost  the  people  and 
the  Government  A  very  careful  estimate  was 
made  less  than  two  years  since,  based  upon  the 
number  of  this  class  of  pensioners  upon  the 
roll,  an  estimate  based,  too,  upon  the  number 
of  applications  then  pending  of  that  kind,  and 
the  total  cost  was  estimated  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Pension- 
Office,  having  served  there  for  twenty  years, 
and  having  been  chief  of  the  miscellaneous 
division,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  such  esti- 
mate for  the  benefit  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
he  fixed  the  cost  at  something  over  $5,000,000 
—less  than  $6,000,000. 

''  I  wish  to  say  further  in  relation  to  this 
matter  that  this  rate  of  $8  was  passed  in  1816, 
just  after  the  War  of  1812,  and  at  that  time  it 
was  the  full  pay  of  the  soldier.  This  Govern- 
ment thought  then  when  the  soldier  was  killed 
in  battle,  or  gave  his  life  to  the  country  in  any 
way,  his  widow  should  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  pay  her  husband  was  receiving  when  he 
was  in  the  Government  service.  Since  that 
time  the  pay  of  a  private  soldier  has  been  in- 
creased and  has  varied  from  $11  to  $18  and 
up  to  $16  a  month.  The  proposition  has  been 
urged  upon  Congress  to  follow  out  the  original 
principle,  and  to  give  to  these  widowR  and  de- 
pendent parents  the  same  pay  that  the  soldier 
was  receiving  at  the' time  he  lost  his  life;  but 
the  committee  thought  it  fit  and  wise  to  com- 
promise by  adopting  a  sum  which  bore  a  re- 
lation between  the  two  extremes  which  had 
been  paid,  and  therefore  we  have  fixed  upon  a 
sum  that  is  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
rates  paid  for  the  service  of  the  soldier,  $8 
being  the  lowest  and  $16  the  highest. 

"  There  is  another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  is  that  this  bill  applies  to  all 
widows  of  the  soldiers  of  the  wars  in  which 
this  country  has  been  engaged  who  are  now 
on  the  rolls,  and  there  is  not  a  community 
throughout  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land  in  which  there  is  not  some  humble  home 
in  which  light  and  joy  will  be  shed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  this  Congress  in  passing  this  bilL  Eight 
dollars  a  month  at  this  time,  when  it  costs  more 
to  live  than  it  did  when  the  rate  was  fixed  by 


law,  is  not  enough  to  support  these  old  people. 
These  widows  and  dependent  relatives  are 
growing  old.  I  have  received,  I  may  safely 
say,  since  this  proposition  has  been  pending  in 
Congress,  thousands  of  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  from  these  old  women  addressed 
to  me,  some  of  the  writers  stating  that  they 
were  then  over  ninety  years  of  age,  all  of  them 
begging  and  asking  this  additional  four  dollars 
a  month  in  order  to  enable  them  to  live  com- 
fortably, or  with  a  little  more  comfort,  during 
the  few  remaining  years  of  their  lives.  Now  I 
have  said  this  much  in  explanation  of  this  bill^ 
and  I  apprehend  that  there  will  be  no  very 
serious  opposition  to  its  passage.*' 

In  criticism  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Reagan,  of 
Texas,  said : 

''The  policy  of  pensioning  soldiers  who  have 
been  disabled  in  the  military  service  of  the 
country  and  thereby  rendered  unable  to  earn 
a  hvelihood  and  support  their  families,  the  pol- 
icy of  pensioning  the  widows  of  such  soldiers 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  service — ^I 
mean  those  who  were  their  widows  at  that 
time — ^is  a  just  and  beneficent  policy.  No  one 
would  more  cheerfully  than  myself  vote  pen- 
sions for  such  soldiers  and  such  widows.  We 
have  pension  laws  providing,  it  would  seem, 
for  all  the  conditions  that  appeal  to  public  jus- 
tice. And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  laws, 
notwithstanding  the  Pension-Office  is  open  to 
all  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  laws,  we  have 
a  deluge  of  private  bills  for  pensioning  tbe  sol- 
diers of  the  war,  or  those  who  profess  to  be 
soldiers  of  the  war,  each  session  of  Congress. 
And  instead  of  the  number  diminishing,  it  is 
constantly  increasing. 

''  I  witnessed  a  scene  on  this  floor  in  passii^ 
a  bill  giving  arrearages  of  pension,  I  believe  it 
was,  when  Democrats  were  urged  to  vote  for  it 
by  Democrats,  because  it  would  give  them  tbe 
soldier- vote,  as  the  Senate  would  defeat  it  any- 
how; and  Republicans  were  urged  by  Repub- 
licans to  vote  for  it  as  they  would  get  ahead  of 
the  Democrats  for  the  soldier- vote,  and  because 
the  Senate  would  defeat  it  anyhow.  It  went 
through  this  House,  as  any  bill  will  go  through 
this  House  that  proposes  a  pension,  and  when 
it  got  to  the  Senate  it  went  through  that  body 
with  as  great  unanimity  as  it  did  through  this. 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  friend  in  Con- 
gress a  few  years  ago  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  had  in  mind  a  proposition  which 
he  thought  would  settle  all  this  trouble,  satii^ 
all  parties;  a^ust  the  political  trouble.  It 
proposed  to  pension  everybody  in  the  United 
States,  and  give  life-pay  to  retiring  members 
of  Congress.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  was  a  good 
bid.  It  seems  when  we  are  struggling  for  po- 
litical power,  if  I  should  make  this  bid  I  wonld 
go  as  far  as  anybody  could  go  to  benefit  my 
party  by  pensioning  everybody  and  giving  life- 
pay  to  retiring  members  of  Congress. 

**  But  what  IS  this  to  come  to  ?  No  one  can 
doubt,  no  one  wiU  doubt,  that  I  am  correct  in 
saying  instead  of  the  supreme  and  sole  motive 
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beiog  to  secure  jastice  to  those  who  deserve  a 
penfflon,  a  motive  as  strong  as  that,  I  would 
saj  Btronger,  is  to  bid  for  the  soldiers'  votes, 
and  to  pay  the  money  of  the  tax-payers  of  this 
coontry  as  the  price  of  political  supremacy. 
Wo  proceed  here  as  if  there  were  no  tax-pay- 
ers in  thia  country.  We  proceed  here  as  if 
there  were  a  great  fund  of  money  collected  to- 
gether, and  we  were  engaged  in  its  distribu- 
tion. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  millions  of 
toilers  in  this  land,  poor,  afflicted,  with  fami- 
lies to  support,  earning  their  bread  from  day 
to  day  by  their  sweat,  who  have  to  pay  taxes 
for  every  appropriation  which  we  make.  And 
I  assume  to  warn  members  that  we  may  reach 
the  point  at  which  the  public  judgment  will 
revolt  against  this  outrage  of  giving  the  public 
money  for  political  supremacy,  of  taxing  the 
people's  sweat  and  toil,  and  giving  away  their 
money  in  this  manner. 

"Who  has  ever  known  one  of  these  bills 
oome  up  for  consideration  who  has  not  seen 
this  same  thing  enacted  and  re-enacted  here? 
1  will  repeat,  sir,  what  I  said  before,  that  the 
soldiers  who  are  disabled  in  war  ought  to  be 
penaoned,  and  I  will  vote  as  cheerfully  as  any 
man  for  every  reasonable  and  proper  pension 
for  them,  and  also  that  those  who  are  the 
widows  of  such  soldiers,  and  were  their  wives 
when  they  were  soldiers,  or  where  the  soldier 
lost  his  life  in  the  public  service,  should  be 
pensioned.  No  man  will  vote  more  cheerfully 
or  readily  than  I  a  proper  pension  for  such 
service;  but  I  would  drive  the  thousands  who 
come  here  to  these  halls  into  the  Pension-Office 
to  make  there  the  proof  required  by  law  to  en- 
able them  to  secure  their  pensions.  I  would 
not  allow  them  to  come  here  upon  ex-parte 
statements  to  play  upon  political  feelings  and 
obtain  pensions  in  the  name  or  on  account  of 
those  who  have  really  rendered  service  to  the 
coontry.  There  is  not  a  man  here  who  does 
not  know,  I  presume,  that  there  are  numbers 
of  men  receiving  pensions  to-day,  I  think  I 
may  safely  aay  thousands,  who  are  no  more 
entitled  to  it  than  I  am." 

Feb.  1,  Mr.  Matson  moved  to  take  the  bill 
ont  of  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  pass  it 
with  an  amendment,  limiting  its  application  to 
widows  married  to  a  deceased  soldier  or  sailor, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  or  prior  to  or 
aoring  his  service.  The  motion  was  adopted 
by  the  following  vote : 

YiAs— 6,  E.  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  C.  M.  Anderson, 
J.  A.  Anderson,  Amot,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Baync, 
Beach,  Bland,  Bound,  Boutelle,  Brady,  T.  M.  Browne, 
C.  E.  Brown,  W.  W.  Brown,  Buchanan,  Buck,  Bun- 
nell, Barleiffh,  Burrows,  Butterworth,  Bynum,  J.  M. 
Campbell,  J.  £.  Campbell.  T.  J.  Campbell.  Cannon, 
CaHeton,  Caswell,  Catohings,  Clardy,  Cobb,  Colo, 
Compton,  Comstook,  Congrer,  Cooper,  Curtin,  Cut- 
ebeon,  DavLi.  Dinffley,  Dockeiy,  Dorsev.  Dowdncy, 
Donham,  Eacn.  Eld  reduce,  Ellsberry.  t!iy,  Ermen- 
tPout,  Evans,  Evcrhart,\Farquhar,  Findlay,  Fisher, 
Flewer,  Foran,  Ford,  Frederick,  Fuller,  Funston, 
Galiingn-,  Gay,  Geddes,  Gilflllan,  Glover.  Goff,  R.  S. 
Green,  Grout,  Hahn,  Hale,  Hall,  Halsell,  Hanback, 
Banner,  Hatch,  Haydcn,  Haynes,  Heard,  D.  B.  Hen- 
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derson,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Hepburn,  Herman,  Hic- 
stand.  Hill,  Hires,  Holman.  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Houk. 
Hutton,  Jackson,  James,  F.  A.  Johnson.  J.  T.  John- 
ston, Ketcham,  Kin|^,  Kleiner,  La  Follette,  Laird, 
Landes,  Le  Fevre,  Lehlbaoh,  Little,  Long,  Louttit, 
Loveiin^,  Lowry.  Lyman,  Markham,  Matson,  May- 
bury,  McAdoo,  McComas,  McCreary,  McKenna,  MlO- 
Kinley,  Millard,  Milliken,  Mitchell,  Moffatt,  Morrill, 
Morrison,  Morrow,  Murohy,  Neal,  Neece,  Negley, 
Nelson,  O'Donncll,  O'Hara,  Osborne,  Outhwaite, 
Owen,  Payne,  Payson,  Perkins,  Peters,  Pindar, 
Piroe,  Plumb,  Price,  Eandall,  Eanney,  T.  B.  Eeed, 
Bice,  Eijcgs,  Kobertson.  Rockwell,  Romeis,  Rowell, 
Evan,  Sawyer,  Scott.  Scranton,  Sessions,  Seymour, 
Snaw,  Snyder,  Sowaen,  Spooner,  Springer,  Stahl- 
necker,  Steele,  E.  F.  Stone,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Missouri, 
Storm,  Strait,  Sti-uble,  Swope,  Symes,  Tarsney,  Taul- 
bee,  E.  B.  Taylor,  Zachary  Taylor,  J.  E.  Thomas,  0. 

B.  Thomas,  Thompson,  Van  Eaton,  Viele,  Wads- 
worth,  Wwt,  Wakefield,  J.  II.  Ward,  William  War- 
ner, A.  J.  Weaver,  J.  B.  Weaver,  Weber,  West,  A. 

C.  White,  Milo  White,  Whiting,  Wilkins,  Willis, 
Wilson,  Winans,  Wollbrd,  Worthington— 198. 

Nays — J.  M.  Allen,  Bollentinc,  Barnes,  Bennett, 
Blanchard,  Blount,  Bragg.  C.  R.  Breckinridge,  W.  C. 
P.  Breckinridge,  Cabell,  Clements^  Cowles,  Cox,  Craln, 
Crisp.  Croxton,  Culberson.  Daniel.  Daijzan,  A.  C. 
Daviason,  R.  H.  M.  Davidson,  Dioble,  Dougherty, 
Forney,  Glass,  Hammond^  Harris,  Hemphill,  J.  S. 
Henderson,  Herbert,  Hewitt,  Irion,  T.  D.  Johnston, 
J.  H.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  Lafifoon,  Lnnham,  Martin, 
McMUlin,  McRae,  Miller,  Mills,  Morgan,  Gates,  0'  Fer- 
rall.  Peel,  Perry,  Reagan,  J.  W.  Reid,  Reose,  Rich- 
ardson, Sadler,  'Sayers,  Singleton,  Skinner.  Charles 
Stewart,  St.  Martin,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Kentucky,  J,  M. 
Taylor,  Throckmorton,  Tillman,  Trigg,  Tucker,  Tur- 
ner, Wellborn,  Wheeler— 66. 

Not  Voting — J.  J.  Adams,  Aiken,  Barbour,  Barks- 
dale,  Barry,  Belmont,  Bingham,  Bliss,  Boyle,  Brumm, 
Burnes,  Caldwell,  Felix  Campbell,  Canoler,  Collins, 
Davenport,  Dawson,  Dunn,  Felton,  C.  H.  Gibson, 
Eustace  Gibson^  W.  J.  Green,  Grosvenor,  Guenther, 
Henley 
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T.  B.  Ward,  A.  J.  Warner,  Wise,  Woodbum— 69, 


The  text  of  the  measure  as  passed  is  as 
follows : 

Be  it  mooted^  Oe,,  That  fW)m  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  the  rate  of  pension  for  widows,  minor 
children,  and  dependent  relatives  now  on  the  pension- 
roll,  or  hereafter  to  be  placed  on  the  pension-roll,  and 
entitled  to  receive  a  less  rate  than  hereinafter  pro- 
\ided,  shall  be  $12  per  month;  and  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  existing  allowance  of 
$2  per  month  for  each  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  apply  only  to 
widows  who  were  married  to  the  deceased  soldier  or 
sailor  prior  to  its  passage  and  to  those  who  may  here- 
after marrj*  prior  to  or  durinpf  the  service  of  the  soldier 
or  sailor.  And  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  olthis  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  2.  That  no  claim  agent  or  attorney  shall  be 
recognized  in  the  adjudication  of  claims  under  this  act, 
nor  shall  any  such  person  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
compensation  whatever  for  services  or  pretended  serv- 
ices m  making  applications  thereunder. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  reported  by  Mr, 
Van  Wyck,  of  Nebraska,  from  the  Committee 
on  Pensions,  with  an  amendment  increasing  the 
allowance  to  minor  children  to  four  dollars  per 
month.  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  March  16 
and  16,  this  amendment  and  another  proposed 
by  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  pensioning  an  insane,  idiotic, 
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or  otherwise  helpless  minor  child  during  the 
ooDtinuance  of  disability,  were  adopted,  but 
they  were  afterward  thrown  out  by  the  Senate. 
An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ingalis,  of  Kan- 
sas, providing  for  arrearages,  and  one  offered 
by  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  for  pension- 
ing Mexican  War  veteraDS,  were  also  rejected. 
The  Senate  then  passed  the  House  bill  March 
16,  without  a  division.  The  President  ap- 
proved of  the  measure  March  22,  1886. 

March  1,  1886,  Mr.  Eldredge,  of  Michigan, 
moved  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  fol- 
lowing bill  for  pensioning  veterans  of  the  Mexi- 
can War  as  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Pensions : 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  That  the  Socretanr  of  the  Interior 
be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  aud  mreeted  to  place 
the  names  of  all  the  Borvivins^  officers,  soldiers,  and 
sailors  who  enlisted  and  servedin  the  war  with  Mexico 
for  any  period  during  the  years  1846. 1840, 1847, 1848, 
and  were  honorably  discharged,  ana  their  surviving 
widows,  on  the  pension-roll,  at  the  rate  of  $8  pr 
month,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  during 
their  lives. 

Skotion  2.  Tkat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  such  rules  and  refla- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  enect: 
Provided^  That  wkere  it  sluiU  appear  that  a  dischaige 
is  lost,  secondary  evidence  may  be  permitted:  and 
where  it  shall  appear  an  applicant  has  received  a  land- 
warrant,  that  shall  bo  Bumcient  evidence  of  an  honor- 
able disclierge,  unl«ss  the  evidence  shows  that  he  pro- 
cured it  by  fraud:  And  provided  further  ^  That  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  persons  under  political  disa- 
bilities. 

April  5,  the  motion  was  carried  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

Yeas— C.  H.  Allen,  C-  M.  Anderson,  Baker,  Bal- 
lentine,  Barbour,  Barksdalc,  Barnes,  Barrv,  Beach, 
Bennett,  Blanchard,  Bland,  ^und.  Boyle,  Brady,  C. 
R.  BrecKinridge,  W.  C.  r.  Breckimridr^,  Bumcs, 
Bvnum,  J.  £.  Campbell.  Candler,  Catchings.  C lardy, 
Clements.  Cobb,  Cole,  Conprer,  Cooper,  Cowles,  Cox, 
Crain,  Crisp,  Croxton,  Curtin,  A.  (X  Davidson.  R.  H. 
M.  Davidson,  Dibble.  Dockery,  Eden,  Eldredge, 
Ellsberry,  Farquhar,  Findlay,  Fisher,  Fleeger,  Foran, 
Ford,  Fomev,  Fuller,  Funston.  Gay,  Geddes,  C.  H. 
Gibson,  Qla.s«,  Glover,  Goff,  R.  S.  Green.  W.  J.  Green, 
Hale.  Hall,  Halsell,  llatch,  Hayden^  Heard,  D.  B. 
Henderson,  J.  S.  Henderson,  Henley,  Herbert,  Her- 
man, Hiestand,  Hill,  Holman,  Holmes,  Howard,  Hut- 
ton,  Irion,  J.  T.  Johnston,  T.  D.  Johnston,  J.  H. 
Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  King,  Kleiner,  Laird,  Landes, 
Lanham,  Lawler,  Le  Fevre,  Lore.  Levering,  Lowry, 
Markham,  Martin,  Matson,  McAaoo,  McCreary,  Mo- 
Millin,  McRae,  Morrill,  Morrow,  Muiphy,  Neol, 
Neece,  Ne^ley,  Nelson,  O'Ferrall,  0*llara.  J,  J. 
O^Neill,  Owen,  Payson,  Peel,  Peters,  Plumo,  Ran- 
dall, J.  W.  Beid,  Richardson,  Robertson,  Ko;?ers, 
Ryan,  Sadler,  Sayers.  Seney,  Seymour,  Shaw,  Siujfle- 
ton.  Skinner,  Smalls,  Snyder,  Sowden,  Springer, 
Stanluecker,  Charles  Stewart,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Mis- 
souri, Storm,  Swope,  Symes,  Taulbee.  J.  M,  Taylor, 
Thompson,  Tucker,  Viele,  Wade,  Wadsworth,  Wake- 
field, J.  H.  Ward,  William  Warner,  A.  J.  Weaver,  J. 
B.  Weaver,  Wellborn,  Wheeler,  A.  C.  White,  MUo 
White,  Wilkins,  Willis,  Wilson,  Wolford,  Worthing- 
ton— 156. 

Nays— G.  E.  Adams,  Amot,  Bayne,  Blount,  Bou- 
telle,  Bra^pr,  T.  M.  Browne,  Brumm.  Buck,  Bunnell, 
Burleigh,6utcheon,  Daniel,  Davis,  Dawson,  Dingley, 
Dorsey,  Dunham,  Ely,  Everhart,  Felton,  Gallinger, 
Gilfillan,  Grout,  Guenther,  Hammond,  Harris,  Hayncs, 
Hemphill,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Hewitt,  Hiscock,  *Hitt, 
Hopkins,  James,  La  Folletto,  Long,  Lyman,  McComas, 


McKinley,  Millard,  Norwood,  O'Donnell,  Chsrifls 
O'Neill,  Osborne,  Parker,  Payne,  Perkins,  Perry, 
Phelps,  Price,  Reagan,  T.  B.  Reed,  Bomeis,  Scranton, 
Sessions,  Steele,  Stephenson,  J.  W.  Stewart,  £.  F. 
Stone,  Swmbume,  £.  B.  Tavlor,  O.  B.  Thomas,  Till- 
man, Turner,  Wait,  A.  J.  Warner,  Whiting— 68. 

Not  VoTiira — J.  J.  Adams,  Aiken,  J.  M.  AUen^  J. 
A.  Anderson,  Atkinson,  Belmont,  Bingham,  Blisi, 
C.  E.  Brown,  W,  W.  Brown,  Buchanan,  Burrows, 
Butterworth,  Cabell,  Caldwell,  Felix  Campbell,  J.  H. 
Campbell,  T.  J.  Campbell,  Cannon,  Oarleton,  Caswell, 
Collins,  Compton,  Gomstock,  Culberson,  Dufran, 
Davenport,  Dougherty,  Dowdncy,  Dunn,  ErmeuUoat, 
Evans,  Frederick,  Eustace  Gibson.  Grosvenor,  Han- 
back,  Harmer,  Hepburn,  Hires,  Houk,  Hudd,  Jackson, 
F.  A.  Johnson,  KcUey,  Ketcham,  Laffoon,  Lehlbach, 
Libbey,  Lindslev,  Little,  Louttit.  Mahoney,  Maybury, 
McKenna,  Memman,  Miller,  Milliken,  MiUs,  Muchell, 
Moffatt,  Morgan,  Morrison,  Muller,  Oates,  Outhwaite, 
Pettlbone,  Pidcock,  Pindar.  Pirce,  Pulitser,  Ranney, 
Reese,  Rice,  Riggs,  Bockwell,  RoweU,  Sawyer,  Scott, 
Spooner,  Spriggs,  St.  Martin,  W.  J.  Stone  of  £en- 
tuclnr,  Strwt,  Struole,  Tareney.  I.  H.  Taylor,  Zachair 
Taylor,  J.  R.  Thomas,  Thiwiunorton,  Townsheno, 
Tngg,  Van  Eaton,  Van  Schaick,  T.  B.  Ward,  Weber, 
West,  Winaus,  Wise,  Woodbum— 99. 

In  the  Senate,  May  18,  1886,  Mr.  Bltdr,  of 
New  Hampshire,  reported  the  following  mb- 
stitnte  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  place 
on  the  pension-roll  the  names  of  the  surviving  omoers 
and  enlisted  men,  including  marines,  militia,  and 
volunteers,  of  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the 
United  States,  who,  bein^  duly  enlisted,  actually 
served  sixbr  days  with  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexidb,  or  on  the  coasts  or  frontier  thereof, 
or  en  route  thereto,  in  the  war  with  that  nation,  or 
were  actually  enga^d  in  a  battle  in  said  wa^and 
were  honoraoly  mscnarged,  and  to  such  other  offioen 
and  soldiers  and  sailors  as  may  have  been  perBonaUy 
named  in  any  resolution  of  Con^rress  for  any  spedfie 
service  in  saia  war,  and  the  surviving  widows  of  such 
officers  and  enlisted  men :  Provided,  That  such  wid- 
ows have  not  remarried :  IVovided,  That  every  such 
officer,  enlisted  man,  or  widow  who  is  or  may  become 
sixty-two  years  of  a^,  or  who  is  or  may  become  sub- 
ject to  any  disabihty  or  dependency  equivalent  to 
some  cause  prescribed  or  recognized  by  the  pensioa 
laws  of  the  United  States  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  ^ 
allowance  of  a  pension,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  this  act ;  but  it  shall  not  be  held  to  include  any 
person  not  within  the  rule  of  age  or  disability  or  de- 
pendency herein  defined,  or  who  incurred  such  diss- 
Dility  while  in  any  manner  voluntarily  engaged  in  or 
aiding  or  abetting  the  late  rebellion  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  Umted  States. 

Section  2.  That  pensions  under  section  1  of  this 
act  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  |8  per  month,  and  payable 
only  fW>m  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  for  and 
during  the  natural  lives  or  ihe  persons  entitled  there- 
to, or  during  the  continuance  of  the  disability  for 
wnioh  the  same  shall  be  granted :  Provided,  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who  is 
receiving  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  month  or 
more,  nor  to  any  person  receiving  a  penuon  of  leas 
than  f  8  per  month,  exoept  for  the  difierencd  between 
tiie  pension  now  received  (if  less  than  $8  per  month) 
and  18  per  month. 

Seo.  8.  That  before  the  name  of  any  person  shall 
be  placed  on  the  pension-roll  under  this  act  proof  shall 
bo  made,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Seo- 
retaxy.or  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  of  the  right  of 
the  applicant  to  a  pension ;  and  any  person  who  shall 
falsely  and  corruptly  take  any  oath  required  under 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  peijury  ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  ettridcen 
from  the  pension-roll  the  name  of  any  person  whon- 
ever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  by  proof  satisfactoiy 
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to  him  that  sach  n&me  was  put  upon  such  roll  through 
false  and  l^udulent  representations,  and  that  such 
penoD  is  not  entitled  to  a  pension  under  this  act. 
The  loss  of  the  certificate  of  discbai]^  shall  not  de- 
prive an/  person  of  the  benefits  of  tlus  act,  but  otlier 
rooord  evidence  of  enlistment  and  service  and  of  an 
bonoiaole  disohaige  may  be  deemed  sufScient :  Ptrh 
filled^  That  when  any  person  has  been  granted  a 
land-warrant,  under  any  act  of  Oon^ss,  for  and  on 
aooount  of  service  in  the  said  war  with  Mezitio,  such 
mnt  shall  be  mrimorfacie  evidence  of  his  service  and 
Sonorable  discnaige ;  but  such  evidence  shall  not  be 
oonclosive,  and  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  that 
such  land-trarrant  was  improperly  granted. 

8eo.  4.  That  the  pension  laws  now  in  force,  which 
are  not  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are 
herel^  made  a  part  of  this  act,  so  &r  as  they  may  be 
applioable  thereto. 

^  5.  That  section  4716  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is 
hereby  repealed,  so  tVur  as  the  same  relates  to  this  act, 
or  to  pensioners  under  this  act. 

Sic.  6.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  ap- 
dy  to  anv  person  while  under  the  political  disabilities 
imposed  bv  the  fotirteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  (Tnited  States. 

July  12  this  measare  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate without  a  division.  The  section  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  to  be  repealed  by  section  5  of 
this  act  forbids  the  payment  of  any  money,  on 
accoont  of  pensions,  to  any  person  engaged  in 
the  late  rebellion  against  the  Government,  or 
to  the  widow,  children,  or  heirs  of  such  person 
deceased.  July  18,  the  Senate  bill  as  passed 
was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Pen- 
sioos,  and  no  further  action  was  taken. 

In  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  84  to  14,  a  bill 
was  passed  May  18,  1886,  entitled  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  soldiers  of  the  late  war,  honorably 
discharged  after  three  months^  service,  who  are 
disabled  and  dependent  upon  their  own  labor 
for  support,  and  of  dependent  parents  of  sol- 
diers who  died  in  the  service,  or  from  disabili- 
ties contracted  therein."  It  provides  that 
every  person  specified  in  the  several  classes 
eDumerated  in  section  4698  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  who  served  either  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  for  a  period  of  three 
mooths,  shall  receive  a  pension,  in  case  he  has 
hecome  disabled  without  any  fault  of  his  own, 
and  18  dependent  upon  his  own  labor  for  sup- 
port, or  upon  the  contributions  of  others  not 
legally  bound  thereto:  that  after  due  proof  of 
SQch  disability  he  shall  be  placed  on  the  pen- 
sion-list, receiving  a  pension  proportionate  to 
the  degree  of  such  disability,  the  highest  rate 
of  pension  being  $24  a  month  for  total  incapaci- 
ty, and  no  rate  lower  than  $4  being  granted ; 
that  DO  person  entitled  to  an  invalid  pension, 
or  receiving  such  pension  under  the  general 
set  to  a  greater  amount  than  that  provided  for 
in  the  special  act  shall  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  latter;  that  the  dependency  of  parents 
shall  be  considered  established  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  without  means  of  comfortable  support 
other  than  their  own  labor  or  the  contribu- 
tions of  those  not  legally  bound  thereto ;  that 
the  fact  of  regular  enlistment  and  mustering 
into  the  service  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of 
loondness  at  the  time  of  enlistment,  unless  in 


cases  of  fraud ;  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  more  than  one  pension  at  a  time,  unless  the 
act  under  which  a  second  pension  is  claimed 
shall  make  a  special  declaration  to  that  efi'ect. 
The  debate  on  the  measure  ran  in  the  usual 
lines  of  such  discussion.  In  the  House,  June 
15,  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Pensions.  It  provides 
for  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  |12  a  month  for 
total  inability  to  earn  a  subsistence,  on  the 
part  of  an  honorably  discharged  soldier  or 
sailor  who  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
for  three  months,  on  condition  that  the  disa- 
bility be  not  due  to  gross  carelessness  or  vicious 
habits.  It  also  imposes  restrictions  in  regard 
to  the  fees  to  be  collected  by  agents  and  attor- 
neys. With  the  introdaction  of  the  substitute 
the  matter  rested. 

May  26,  1886,  the  Senate  passed  without  a 
division  a  bill  granting,  for  the  loss  of  a  hand 
or  foot  or  total  disabiUty  therein,  a  pension  of 
$30  a  month ;  for  the  loss  of  an  arm  at  or 
above  the  elbow,  and  a  leg  at  or  above  the 
knee,  $36  a  month  ;  for  the  loss  of  an  arm  at 
the  shoulder,  or  a  leg  at  the  hip-joint,  $45. 
The  bill  was  favorably  reported  in  the  House, 
only  a  mere  verbal  amendment  being  offered 
by  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions.  Aug. 
2,  the  House  passed  the  measure,  which  the 
President  approved. 

June  18,  1886,  the  Senate  passed  without  a 
division  a  bill  increasing  the  rate  of  pensions 
to  minor  children  from  $2  to  $4.  Ko  action 
was  taken  in  the  House. 

May  6,  1886,  Mr.  Laird,  from  the  Committee 
on  Military  A  flairs,  reported  a  bill  providing 
that,  in  cases  where  re-enlisted  veterans  in  the 
late  war  had  been  discharged,  to  receive  pro- 
motion, they  shall  be  paid  fall  veteran  bounty ; 
that  in  cases  where  men  prior  to  re-enlistment 
were  discharged  to  receive  commissions,  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  whatever  bounty  they  should 
have  received  if  they  had  served  out  their  reg- 
ular term  of  enlistment ;  that  soldiers  honor- 
ably discharged  on  account  of  disease  shall 
receive  the  same  bounty  as  those  honorably 
discharged  on  account  of  wounds;  that  any 
deductions  made  in  the  settlement  with  men 
of  either  class  shall  be  refunded ;  and  that  in 
case  of  the  death  of  any  person  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  act,  his  widow,  heir,  or  legal 
representative  shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  due 
to  him.  Various  amendments  were  suggested, 
and  a  whole  day  was  wasted  in  filibnstering  to 
prevent  progress.  Subsequently  the  measure 
did  not  come  up  for  consideration. 

June  22,  1886,  Mr.  Morrison,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  a  new  i-ule  provid- 
ing that,  whenever  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
raise  rates  or  amounts  of  pensions  or  add  new 
clauses  to  the  pension-lists,  it  should  be  in  or- 
der to  move  to  amend  so  as  to  provide  by  taxa- 
tion or  otherwise  for  the  increased  expense, 
the  fund  so  provided  not  to  be  applied  to  any 
other  purpose.  A  motion  to  lay  the  proposed 
rule  on  the  table  faUed  by  a  vote  of  127  to  139, 
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the  negative  vote  being  exolosively  Democrat- 
ic and  only  a  few  Democrats  voting  in  the  af- 
firmative. June  28,  on  the  question  of  con- 
sidering the  rule,  the  vote  stood  182  to  116; 
but  the  Republicans  prevented  a  final  vote  bj 
filibustering. 

Oongress  passed  747  pension  bills,  of  which 
the  President  approved  491,  while  154  became 
laws  without  signature,  101  were  vetoed,  and 
one  remained  unsigned  at  the  time  of  ac^ourn- 
ment.  The  private  pension  bills  vetoed  by  the 
President  were  the  subject  of  much  warm  dis- 
cussion. Many  of  the  veto  messages  were  se- 
vere, impugning  the  action  of  Oongress  and 
the  motives  of  the  pension-seekers;  and  in 
every  case  where  bills  originated  in  the  Senate 
and  in  some  where  they  originated  in  the 
House,  the  Committees  on  Pensions  made  re- 
ports setting  forth  facts  to  show  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  acted  under  a  misapprehension.  In 
several  cases  attempts  were  made  to  pass  spe- 
cial pension  bills  over  the  President's  veto,  and 
though  a  majority  in  Senate  and  House  seemed 
disposed  to  do  so,  there  was  only  one  case, 
that  of  Joseph  Romiser,  in  which  the  veto  was 
overridden.  The  vote  on  the  re-passage  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  was  175  to  88,  and  the  vote 
in  the  Senate  50  to  0. 

Labor  QiestlMS.— May  9,  1886,  by  a  vote  of 
251  to  8,  the  House  passed  a  bill  prohibiting 
the  letting  out  on  contract  of  the  labor  of  crim- 
inals incarcerated  in  any  prison  for  violation 
of  any  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  mak- 
ing such  letting  out  of  prison- labor  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  imprisonment  for  from 
one  to  three  years,  or  a  fine  of  from  $500  to 
$1,000,  for  each  offense.  In  the  Senate  the 
measure  did  not  progress  beyond  a  reference 
to  a  committee. 

In  the  Senate,  June  1,  1886,  Mr.  Miller,  of 
New  York,  moved  to  consider  the  bill  making 
eight  hours  a  day's  labor  for  letter-carriers, 
and  declaring  that  there  shall  be  no  reduction 
of  their  wages  on  account  of  the  limitation  of 
their  hours  of  labor.  The  bill  was  taken  up 
and  passed  without  a  division.  It  did  not  come 
to  a  vote  in  the  House. 

In  the  House,  April  8,  1886,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  reported  a  bill  ^^  to  provide  a  method 
for  settling  controversies  and  differences  be- 
tween railroad  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state and  territorial  transportation  of  property 
or  passengers  and  their  employes."  The  bill 
provided  that,  in  cases  where  a  difference  oc- 
curs between  such  a  railroad  as  described  in 
the  title  and  its  employes,  which  difference 
may  hinder,  impede,  or  obstruct  the  transpor- 
tation of  property  or  passengers,  upon  written 
agreement  to  submit  the  difference  to  arbitra- 
tion the  railroad  company  shall  choose  one  ar- 
bitrator and  the  employes  another,  both  of 
whom  shall  select  a  third,  the  three  together 
to  constitute  a  board  of  arbitration.  The  arbi- 
trators are  to  act  under  oath,  and  to  have  pow- 
er to  summon  witnesses,  compel  attendance, 
examine  books  and  papers,  with  authority  akin 


to  that  of  United  States  commisaioners.  A 
majority  of  the  board  may  give  an  award ;  and 
the  board  is  to  organize,  at  a  point  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  ori^n  of  the  difficulty,  and  hear 
and  determine  the  matters  of  difference  sub- 
mitted to  them,  receiving  statements  from  the 
parties,  examining  them  on  ontb,  and  allowing 
them  the  advantage  of  counsel.  The  award, 
when  made,  is  to  be  filed  with  the  United 
States  Oommissioner  of  Labor  Statistics.  Anj 
employ^  engaged  in  such  controvery  shall  be 
entitled  to  choose  one  or  more  persons  to  rep- 
resent them  either  in  selecting  an  arbitrator  or 
before  the  board.  Allowances  are  made  for 
the  payment  of  arbitrators,  witnesses,  and  mar- 
shals engaged  in  the  settlement  of  the  oqd- 
troversy,  the  expenses  in  no  single  case  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000.  The  measure  was  debated  at 
length  in  the  House.  It  was  criticised  by  con- 
servative members  as  unconstitutional ;  the 
labor-men  objected  to  it  as  worthless.  Mr. 
Foran,  of  Ohio,  said  in  their  behalf: 

^*  Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  a  law,  the  principle  in- 
volved is  so  abhorrent  to  every  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  right  that  I  recoil  from  it  with  l)orror. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  im- 
prison men  for  contempt,  to  coerce  by  the  mili- 
tary arm  of  the  Government  men  who  are 
honestly  contending  for  a  principle  they  believe 
to  be  right.    Oompulsory  arbitration  would  so 
fetter  and  shackle  labor  that  its  freedom  and 
its  right  to  organize  for  self-protection  would 
eventually  disappear.    As  to  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House,  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  O'Neill)  yesterday,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  I  will  vote  against  it ;  I  may  possibly 
vote  for  it,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would 
drink  a  glass  of  water— it  might  do  me  no  good, 
but  it  would  certainly  do  me  no  barm.     It 
will  injure  nobody  to  pass  this  bill ;  we  may 
safely  vote  for  it.    If  it  will  not  benefit  labor, 
it  certainly  will  not  injure  it.    It  is  a  very 
harmless  measure,  but  there  is  no  arbitration 
in  it.    There  is  less  of  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion in  this  bill  than  there  is  flesh  upon  the 
dried  and  bleached  bones  of  a  doctor^s  anatom- 
ical skeleton.    The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Kelley)  thinks  some  one  may  be  de- 
ceived by  it.    I  think  thai  is  liardly  possiUe. 

*^  The  trouble  with  this  bill  is  it  accomplishes 
nothing  because  it  provides  for  nothing  that 
does  not  now  exist.  Take  the  present  diffi- 
culty in  the  Southwest,  for  instance.  Suppose 
this  bill  was  in  force  as  a  law  when  that  trouble 
arose,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  submitted  to 
Mr.  Gould  a  proposition  to  arbitrate  the  mat> 
ters  in  controversy,  would  he  have  acceded  f 
We  know  he  would  not.  He  was  asked  to  ar- 
bitrate, but  refused.  If  he  now  partially  con- 
sents to  such  a  course,  it  is  because  he  has  be- 
come convinced  that  it  is  to  his  interest 'to  do 
so,  not  because  he  favors  the  principle  of  ar- 
bitration or  because  he  has  any  love  for  tha 
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_  _^  its  of  Labor.  But  suppose  yoa  pass  this 
bill,^vbat  do  yoa  accomplish  ? 

*'If  both  parties  to  a  controversy  agree  to 
abitrate  under  its  provisions,  the  board  for 
which  it  provides  becomes  a  board  of  investi- 
gation and  inquiry.  It  can  publish  its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  give  its  opinion  as  to  who  is 
right  or  who  is  wrong.  And  there  it  stops ;  it 
can  go  DO  further.  This  might  be  of  some  util- 
ity and  benefit  if  in  every  case  of  controversy 
the  investigation  could  be  had.  But  either 
party  can  refuse  to  be  investigated.  Then 
what  does  the  bill  accomplish  that  may  not  be 
accomplished  without  it?  But  suppose  the 
board  IS  appointed  and  the  investigation  had, 
the  corporation  can  ignore  its  findings  and 
soeer  at  its  recommendations.  But  it  will  be 
claimed  that  an  enlightened  public  opinion  will 
force  the  party  in  the  wrong  to  respect  that 
opinion  and  accede  to  its  judgment.  If  this  be 
true,  then  the  bill  should  be  so  perfected  as  to 
compel  the  investigation,  not  the  arbitration, 
in  every  instance." 

In  favor  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Long,  of  Mos- 
sachnsetts,  said  : 

'4  am  for  this  bill  because  it  is  by  no  means 
so  valueless  as  has  been  represented.  It  has 
other  virtues  than  the  virtue  of  being  merely 
harmless.  The  bill  is  a  positive  force.  It  does 
something  more  than  simply  declare,  what  is 
already  true,  tliat  one  man  having  a  grievance 
against  another  may  enter  into  an  arbitration 
over  it  with  him  if  both  agree  to  do  so.  What 
I  say  is  this :  If,  without  this  law,  any  humble 
employ^  of  a  powerful  railroad  corporation 
sboald  to-day  ask  that  corp(}ration  to  enter 
mto  an  arbitration  with  him  over  a  difference 
between  them,  the  chances,  as  you  know,  are 
a  bondred  to  one  that  in  any  ordinary  case  the 
corporation  would  decline  and  would  wave  him 
away.  You  also  know — such  is  the  power  of 
the  expression  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  such  is  the  power  of  an  act  of  the 
American  Congress^ that  if  you  pass  this  bill, 
then  let  the  humblest  workingman  demand  of 
the  corporation  that  employs  him  an  arbitra- 
tion, let  him  demand  it  under  the  sanction  of 
an  act  of  Oongreas,  and  the  chances  are  a  hun- 
dred to  one  that  it  will  be  granted,  or  that,  to 
avoid  refusing  it,  an  adjustment  will  be  made, 
la  that  way  yon  insure  to  him  a  heariug ;  and 
let  me  aay — and  I  say  this  to  the  credit  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  Labor — you  in- 
aire  it  to  him  pretty  much  as  substantially  as 
if  joo  had  put  a  compulsory  provision  into  the 
bUl. 

**  Pass  this  bill  with  this  fifth  section  in  it, 
and  you  provide  that  the  employ^,  however 
poor,  engaging  in  an  arbitration  of  this  char- 
acter shall  have  the  expense  of  his  arbitrators, 
of  his  witnesses,  of  the  clerk,  of  the  stenogra- 
pher—all the  expenses  of  the  arbitration — paid 
oot  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  And  let 
me  tell  you  it  will  be  a  mighty  cheap  price  to 
pay  if  it  will  tend  to  avoid  such  an  experience 
as  we  have  had  within  the  last  few  weeks  in 


the  State  of  Missouri,  with  the  attendant  dam- 
age and  loss  that  have  followed  from  it  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Pass  the  biU  with 
this  section,  and  you  have  put  the  humblest 
workingman  upon  an  equality  in  this  respect 
with  the  richest  employer.  There  is  no  longer 
anything  to  prevent  the  hearing  of  any  matter 
in  dispute  without  oppressive  expense  to  one 
side  or  the  other  and  upon  fair  and  equal  terras. 
The  result  will  be  not  the  multiplicity  of  these 
complaints  or  suits,  but  their  infrequency.  The 
very  power  to  invoke  arbitration  will  prevent 
its  invocation,  as  every  man  who  is  familiar 
with  human  nature  knows,  because  the  party 
in  the  wrong  will  sooner  do  justice  than  have 
that  power  invoked,  and  because  no  man  who 
has  not  a  good  cause  of  complaint  will  be  in  a 
hurry  to  have  its  weakness  and  fallacy  exposed 
to  the  light  of  an  investigating  arbitration. 

'*  I  am  for  this  bill,  then,  because  it  is  on 
the  whole  a  good  bill,  and  especially  because 
it  is  a  temperate  bill ;  because  it  does  not  un- 
dertake too  much ;  because,  while  it  meets  pub- 
lic sentiment,  it  goes  only  as  far  as  public  senti- 
ment has  now  gone.  It  opens  the  door  to  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  difficulties.  It  turns  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  the  direction  of  adjudication, 
and  not  in  the  direction  of  revolution  or  vio- 
lence. It  works  no  harm.  It  accomplishes  a 
good  purpose.  The  committee  are  entitled  to 
credit  for  having  brought  it  here  in  so  moder- 
ate a  form,  and  I  trust  we  shall  pass  it  as  they 
have  presented  it  to  us.'' 

April  8,  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  199  to 
80.  It  was  brought  up  for  discussion  in  the 
Senate,  but  did  not  come  to  a  final  vote. 

On  the  subject  of  arbitration,  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  the  following  message : 
7b  ths  Senate  and  Bouse  of  JSepreeentativea  : 

The  Constitution  imposoa  upon  the  President  the 
duty  of  recommending  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gas from  time  to. time  such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient. 

I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
immediately  and  thoughtfiilly  meeting  the  problem 
which  recent  events  and  a  present  condition  have 
thrust  upon  us,  involving  the  settlement  of  disputea 
arising  between  our  laboring-men  and  their  employ- 
ersj  that  I  am  constrained  to  recommend  to  Coxigress 
legislation  upon  this  serious  and  pressing  subject. 

Under  our  form  of  government  the  value  of  lahor 
as  an  element  of  national  prosperity  should  be  dis- 
tinctly reco^ized,  and  the  weltare  of  the  laborin^^- 
man  should  oe  regarded  as  e8])ecially  entitled  to  le^ps- 
lative  care.  In  a  country  which  oners  to  all  its  citi- 
zens the  highest  attainment  of  social  and  political  dis- 
tinction its  workingmen  can  not  justly  or  safely  be 
considered  as  irrevocably  oonsignea  to  the  limits  of  a 
class  and  entitled  to  no  attention  and  allowed  no  pro- 
test against  neglect. 

The  laboring-man,  bearing  in  his  hand  an  indis- 
pensable contribution  to  our  growth  and  progress, 
may  well  insist,  with  manly  courage  and  as  a  right, 
upon  the  same  recognition  m>m  those  who  make  our 
laws  as  is  accorded  to  any  other  citizen  having  a  valu- 
able interest  in  chaive ;  and  his  reasonable  demands 
should  be  met  in  such  a  spirit  of  aopreoiation  and  &ir- 
nees  as  to  induce  a  contented  ana  patriotic  oo-opera- 
tion  in  the  achievement  of  a  grand  national  destmy. 

While  the  real  interests  of  labor  are  not  promoted 
by  a  resort  to  threats  and  violent  manifestations,  and 
while  those  who  under  the  pretext  of  an  advocacy  of 
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the  claims  of  labor  wantonly  attack  the  rights  of  cai^- 
tal,  and  for  selfish  purposes  or  the  love  of  disordor 
BOW  seeds  of  violence  and  disoontentf  should  neither 
be  encouraged  nor  conciliated,  all  IcJ^^^slation  on  the 
subject  should  be  calmlj  and  deliberately  undertaken, 
witn  no  purpose  of  satisfying  unreasonable  demands 
or  firaining  partisan  advantage. 

The  present  condition  of  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capital  are  far  from  satisfactory.  The  dis- 
content oftne  employed  ia  due  in  a  large  degree  to 
the  grasping  and  heemeas  exactions  of  employers  and 
the  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  capital  as  an 
object  of  governmental  attention.  It  must  also  be 
conceded  that  the  laboring-men  are  not  always  care- 
ful to  avoid  causeless  and  unjustifiable  disturbance. 

Though  the  importance  of  a  better  accord  between 
these  interests  \&  apparent,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  any  effort  in  that  direction  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment mast  be  greatly  limited  by  constitutional  re- 
strictions. There  are  many  grievances  which  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  can  not  redress,  and  many  oondi- 
tiona  wluoh  can  not  by  such  means  bo  reformed. 

I  am  satisfied,  however^  that  something  may  be 
done  under  Federal  authority  to  prevent  the  disturb- 
ances which  so  often  arise  from  disputes  between  em- 
ployers and  the  employed,  and  which  at  times  seri- 
ously threaten  the  business  interests  of  the  country ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  theory  upon  which  to 
proceed  is  that  of  voluntary  arbitration  as  the  means 
of  settling  these  difficulties. 

But  I  suggest  that  instead  of  arbitration  chosen  in 
the  heat  ofoonflicting  claims,  and  after  each  dispute 
shall  arise,  there  be  created  a  commission  of  labor, 
consisting  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  regular  offl- 
cers  of  the  Government,  charged  among  other  duties 
with  the  consideration  and  settlement,  when  possi- 
ble, of  all  controversies  between  labor  and  capital. 

A  commission  thus  organized  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  stable  body,  and  its  memben,  as 
they  gained  experience,  would  constantly  improve  in 
their  ability  to  deal  intelligentlv  and  usetmly  with 
the  questions  which  might  be  suomitted  to  them.  If 
arbitrators  are  chosen  lor  temporary  service  as  each 
case  of  dispute  arises,  experience  and  familiarity  with 
much  that  is  involved  in  the  question  will  be  lacking, 
extreme  partisanship  and  bias  will  be  the  qualifica- 
tions sought  on  either  side,  and  frequent  complaints 
of  unfairness  and  partiality  will  be  inevitable.  The 
imposition  upon  a  Federal  court  of  a  duty  so  foreign 
to  the  judicial  function  as  the  selection  of  an  arbitra- 
tor in  such  cases  is  at  least  of  doubtful  propriety. 

The  establishment  by  Federal  authority  of  such  a 
buroau  would  be  a  just  and  sensible  recognition  of 
the  value  of  labor,  and  of  its  right  to  be  represented 
in  the  departments  of  the  Government.  So  far  as  its 
conciliatory  offices  shall  have  relation  to  disturbances 
which  interfere  with  transit  and  commerce  between 
the  States,  its  existence  would  be  justified  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  Con- 
gress the  power  *^to  regulate  the  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  among  the  several  States.*^  And  in 
the  frequent  disputes  oetween  the  laboring-men  and 
their  employers,  of  less  extent,  and  the  consequences 
of  which  are  confined  within  State  limits  and  threaten 
domestic  violence,  the  interposition  of  such  a  com- 
mission might  be  tendered  upon  the  application  of 
the  Legislature  or  Executive  of  a  State,  unaer  the  con- 
stitutional provision  which  requires  the  General 
Government  to  *^  protect"  each  of  the  States  '^  against 
domestic  violence." 

If  such  a  commission  were  fairly  organized  the  risk 
of  a  toss  of  popular  support  and  sympathy  resulting 
firom  a  refusal  to  submit  to  so  peaceful  an  instrumen- 
tality would  constrain  both  parties  to  such  disputes 
to  invoke  its  interference  and  abide  by  its  decisions. 
There  would  aUo  be  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
very  existence  of  such  an  agency  would  invite  appli- 
cation to  it  for  advice  and  counsel,  frequently  result- 
ing in  the  avoidance  of  contention  and  misunder- 
standing. 


If  the  uaefhlness  of  snoh  a  oommission  ia  doubted 
because  it  might  lack  power  to  enforce  its  decisioos. 
much  encouragement  is  derived  from  the  conceded 
good  that  has  been  aocompUshed  by  the  railroad  oom- 
missions  which  have  been  organized  in  many  of  the 
States,  which,  having  little  more  than  advisory  pow- 
er, have  exert»d  a  most  salutary  influence  in  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  betii^n  conflicting  interests. 

In  July,  1884,  by  a  law  of  Cox^ess,  a  Bureau  of 
Labor  was  established  and  placed  in  charge  of  aCom- 
nussioner  of  Labor,  who  is  required  to  collect  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  of  labor,  its  relations  to  capi- 
tal, the  houn  of  labor,  and  the  earnings  of  laboiiii^ 


ingrafted  upon  the  bureau  thus  alruuly  oigaaized 
by  the  addition  of  two  more  commissionere,  and  bj 
supplementing  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  itbj 
sucn  other  powers  and  functions  as  would  permit  the 
commissionere  to  act  as  arbitrators  when  necessaiy 
between  labor  and  capital,  under  such  limitatioDs 
and  upon  such  occasions  as  should  be  deemed  proper 
and  useful. 

Power  should  also  be  distinctly  conferred  upon  this 
buroau  to  investigate  the  causes  of  all  disputes  as 
they  occur,  whether  submitted  for  arbitration  or  not 
so  that  information  may  always  be  at  hand  toaki 
legislation  on  the  subject  when  necessary  and  dmn- 
ble.  Gbovbb  Clevxlasp. 

ExEourrvx  Manbioit,  April  22, 1886. 

June  9,1886,  the  foUowing  bill,  for  incorpo- 
rating national  trades-nnionS)  passed  the  Sen- 
ate without  a  division : 

£e  U  enaetsd^  etc,  The  term  "  Nadonal  Trade-Un- 
ion^" in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  signify  any  asso- 
ciation of  workinge-pople  having  two  or  more 
branches  in  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  its  members  to  be- 
come more  skillful  and  efficient  workers ;  the  promo- 
tion of  the  general  intelligence ;  the  elevation  of  their 
character:  the  regulation  of  their  wages  and  thdr 
houre  and  conditions  of  labor ;  the  protection  of  their 
individual  rights  in  the  prosecution  of  their  tr^le  or 
trades ;  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  aick, 
disabled,  or  unemployed  members,  or  the  families  of 
deceased  membere ;  or  for  such  other  object  or  objects 
for  which  working-people  may  lawfiilly  combine,  hav- 
ing in  view  their  mutual  protection  or  benefit. . . . 

SEonoK.  8.  That  national  trade-unions  shall,  upon 
filing  their  articles  of  incorporation  in  the  office  of  the 
recorder  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  beoome  a  coipo- 
ntion  under  the  technical  name  by  which  said  na- 
tional trade-union  desires  to  be  known  to  the  trade, 
and  shall  have  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  implead 
and  be  impleaded ;  to  grant  and  receive  in  its  cor- 
porate or  technical  name,  property,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed,  and  to  use  said  property,  and  the  proceeds  and 
income  thereof,  for  the  objects  of  said  corporation  as 
in  its  charter  defined :  Jhrovidsd,  That  each  incorpo- 
rated union  may  hold  only  so  much  real  estate  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

Ssc.  4.  That  an  incorporated  national  trade-union 
shall  have  po#er  to  make  and  establish  such  constitu- 
tion, rules,  and  by-laws,  as  it  may  deem  proper  to 
carry  out  its  lawful  objects  and  the  same  to  alter,  add 
to,  or  repeal  at  pleasure. 

Sbo.  6.  That  an  incorporated  national  trade-union 
shall  have  power  to  define  the  duties  and  powers  of 
all  its  officcre,  and  prescribe  their  mode  of  election  and 
term  of  office ;  to  establish  bnmcfaea  and  sub-unions 
in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Sxc.  6.  That  the  headquartere  of  an  incorporated 
national  trade-union  shall  oe  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

June  11,  this  measure  passed  the  House 
without  a  division,  and  on  «fane  29  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 
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b — A  bill  forfeiting  pul>- 
lie  lands  granted  in  1856  and  1867,  in  aid  of 
railroads  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana, except  so  far  as  covered  bj  the  grant  in  aid 
of  a  railroad  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  the  State 
line  between  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  a 
railroad  from  Brandon  to  the  Gulf  of.  Mexico, 
was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
approved  July  12,  1886. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  also  passed  a  bill 
restoring  to  the  public  domain  lands  granted 
in  the  act  of  July  27,  1866,  and  subsequent 
amendments,  to  aid  in  building  a  railroad  from 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
excepting  the  right  of  way  and  the  right  to 
take  building  material  from  the  adjacent  pub- 
lic landSb 

The  House  passed  a  bill  for  adjusting  land- 
grants  to  railroads  in  Kansas,  but  no  vote  was 
taken  on  the  subject  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  forfeit  part  of 
oertain  lands  granted  to  railroads  in  Iowa; 
bat  no  final  action  was  taken  on  the  subject 
in  the  House. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  to  declare  a  forfeit- 
ore  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  New  Orleans, 
Baton  Bouge,  and  Yicksburg  Bailroad  Com- 
pany. 

June  15,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  1, 
passed  a  bill  restoring  to  the  public  domain 
land  granted  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1864,  and 
snbsequent  acts,  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road which  appertain  to  and  are  contermi- 
noos  with  that  part  of  the  main  line  extending 
from  Wallula  Junction,  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory, to  Portland,  Oregon,  except  the  lands 
along  the  branch  across  the  Cascade  Mount- 
ains, where  that  road  had  been  constructed  at 
tbe  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  House 
adopted  a  substitute  declaring  forfeited  all 
lands  granted  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad 
by  the  act  of  July  2, 1866,  except  such  as  were 
granted  for  portions  of  the  road  completed 
July  4, 1879,  the  right  to  land  necessary  for  op- 
eratiog  the  road,  and  land  in  village,  town,  and 
dty  sites.  The  vote  in  favor  of  the  substitute 
▼as  174  to  65,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  187  to  47.  The  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
Bobiect 

The  forfeitures  of  land-grants  made  in  the 
Forty-eighth  Congress  amounted  to  19,610,880 
acres.  Those  made  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Forty-ninth  Congress  amounted  to  80,871,860 
acres.  There  is  pending  between  the  two 
hoQses  the  Northern  Pacific  forfeiture,  which, 
onder  the  Senate  bill,  covers  6,170,640  acres, 
and,  under  the  House  substitute,  86,907,741 
acres.  The  House  also  passea  forfeitures 
amounting  to  1,528,200  acres,  and  there  are 
pending  on  its  calendars  forfeitures  amojnt- 
ing  to  18,067,214  acres. 

Ike  Tnmnj  8nrplis.r-July  14,  1886,  the 
HoQse  took  up  a  joint  resolution  on  this  sub- 
ject, reported  by  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  from 
tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means : 


Jisfohed^  «fo..  That  whenever  the  surplus  or  bfdanoe 
in  the  Treasury,  indudioff  amount  held  for  redemption 
of  United  States  notes,  bEaII  exceed  the  sum  of  1 100,- 
000,000,  it  shall  be  and  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  apply  such  excess  in 
supos  not  less  than  $10,000,000  per  month,  during;  the 
existence  of  any  such  surplus  or  excess,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  mterest- bearing  indebtedness  of  tne 
United  States,  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  surplus  or  balance  herein  referred  to  shall 
be  the  available  surplus  ascertained,  according  to  the 
form  of  statement  or  the  United  States  Treasurer,  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  employed  on  June  80, 1886. 

This  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  207  to 
67.  The  Senate  amended  the  resolution  by 
adding  a  proviso  that  no  call  shall  be  made 
until  an  amount  equal  to  it  is  in  the  Treasury 
over  and  above  the  reserve  stated;  that  the 
Secretary  may  keep  an  additional  working  bal- 
ance of  $20,000,000 ;  and  that  in  any  emer- 
gency, when  the  public  interest,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  seems  to  require  such  a  course, 
he  may,  by  a  written  order,  suspend  farther 
calls.  Sections  were  added  making  trade- 
dollars  receivable  at  their  face  value  by  the 
Government,  and  forbidding  their  reissue  in 
any  shape.  The  amended  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  July  80,  and  August  8  a  confer- 
ence committee  agreed  on  a  report  which  add- 
ed to  the  resolution  as  passed  by  the  House  the 
following  proviso : 

Drovided^  That  no  call  shall  be  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution  until  a  sum  equal  to  the 
call  is  in  the  Treasury  over  and  above  tne  reserve 
herein  mentioned :  And  provided  further^  That  the 
Secrctaiy  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion,  may  have 
in  the  Treasury  over  and  above  the  foreffoin^  sums 
a  working  bamnce  not  exceeding  |20,000,000 ;  and 
whenever  in  the  case  of  any  extraordinary  emergencv, 
not  now  existing,  and  when,  because  thereof,  in  tne 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  the  public 
interest  shall  require  it,  he  may,  by  written  order, 
postpone  the  further  call  for  the  payment  of  such  in- 
debtedness for  such  period  of  time  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  maintain  the  public  credit  unimpaired ;  and  that 
such  postponement  and  tbe  reasons  therefor  shall  be 
reported  to  Congress  within  ten  days  after  its  next 
meeting,  or  unmediately,  if  Congress  ho  in  session. 

Nattoiial  AM  t*  CwnM  SchortB.— Jan.  6,  1886, 
Mr.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to 
which  it  had  been  referred,  his  bill  to  aid  in 
the  establishment  and  temporary  support  of 
common  schools.  The  measure  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  which  passed  the  Senate 
at  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress, 
and  was  given  in  the  ^*  Annual  CyclopsBdia  " 
for  1884.  It  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
the  sum  of  $77,000,000  in  eight  years  among 
the  States  and  Territories  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  proportion  to  the  illiteracy  in  each — 
$7,000,000  the  first  year ;  $10,000,000  the  sec- 
ond year;  $15,000,000  the  third  year;  $18,- 
000,000  the  fourth  year;  $11,000,000  the  fifth 
year;  $9,000,000  the  sixth  year;  $7,000,000 
the  seventh  year,  and  $5,000,000  the  eighth 
year.  To  share  in  these  appropriations,  each 
State andTerritory, through  its  Legislature,  must 
accept  the  provisions  of  the  act ;  and  no  State 
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or  Territory  will  be  considered  eligible  tbat  has 
not  provided  a  free  comnion-school  sjstem,  full 
details  in  regard  to  which  mnst  be  filed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In 
no  case  is  the  amount  granted  to  any  State  or 
Territory  to  be  greater  for  any  one  year  than 
the  sum  spent  by  that  State  or  Territory  for  the 
support  of  its  schools  during  the  previous  year. 
Part  of  the  grant  may  be  spent  in  the  education 
and  training  of  teachers,  but  none  of  it  in  the 
erection  of  school-buildings;  for  that  purpose 
a  special  fund  of  $2,000,000  is  provided  for 
the  construction  of  school-houses  in  poor  dis- 
tricts, but  in  no  case  is  the  amount  granted  for 
building  a  school-house  to  be  more  than  $150, 
or  half  the  cost  of  the  structure.  The  debate 
on  the  measure  was  long,  and  several  elaborate 
arguments  for  and  against  it  were  presented ; 
but  the  line  of  discussion  was  the  same  as  that 
followed  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress.  March 
5,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  the  following 
vote: 

Ybas— Berry.  Blaokbom,  Blair,  Bowen,  Call,  Col- 
quitt, Conger,  Cullom,  Dolph,  £u8tis,  Evartfl,  George, 
Qibson,  Iloar,  Jackson.  Jones  of  Arkansas,  Kenna, 
Logan,  Mahone,  Manderson,  Miller  of  New  York, 
MLtohell  of  Ore;?on,  Moirill,  Palmer,  Payne,  Pugh, 
Bansom,  Siddlcbergor,  Sawyer,  Spooner,TeUer,yanoc, 
Van  Wyck,  Voorheea,  Walthall,  Wilson  of  Iowa— 36. 

Nays— Cockrell,  Coke,  Fry,  Gray,  Hale,  Harris, 
IngalU,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Maxey,  Plumb,  Wilson  of 
Maryland— 11. 

Absktt- A.ldridh,  Allison,  Beok,  Brown,  Butler, 
Camden,  Cameron,  Chooe,  Dawes,  Edmunds.  Fair, 
Gorman,  Hampton.  HarrL^on^  llawloy,  Jones  ot  Flori- 
da, McMillan,  McFlierson,  Miller  of  Oalifomia,  Mitch- 
ell of  Pennsylvania.  Mor/an,  Pike,  Piatt,  Sabiu, 
SauUbury,  Sewell,  Sherman,  Stanford,  Vest— 29. 

In  the  Iloase,  March  9,  the  Senate  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edacation;  March 
29  a  measure  identical  with  it  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Willis,  of  Kentucky,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor,  the  majority  of  which 
reported  it  back,  April  27,  with  a  substitute 
providing  that  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  for 
ten  years  be  distributed  among  the  States  and 
Territories  for  educational  purposes,  the  expen- 
diture not  to  exceed  $7,500,000  in  any  single 
year.    No  further  action  was  taken. 

InteTiState  tommeree. — As  usual  for  years  much 
of  the  attention  of  Congress  was  occupied  by 
this  subject ;  and,  as  usual,  no  final  action  was 
taken.  Id  the  Senate,  on  Feb.  16,  1886,  Mr. 
Cullom,  of  Illinois,  from  a  Select  Committee  on 
Inter-State  Commerce,  reported  a  bill  which 
was  debated  and  amended,  and  passed  the  Sen- 
ate May  12,  by  a  vote  of  46  yeas  to  4  nays. 
The  main  features  of  this  bill  are,  that  it  forbids 
unreasonable  and  unjust  charges  for  transpor- 
tation and  discrimination  between  persons  or 
localities,  enjoins  the  publication  of  rates,  and 
provides  for  a  comission  with  authority  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  all  common  carriers 
and  command  direct  compliance  with  the  law, 
having  the  right  to  enforce  their  orders  through 
petition  to  the  United  States  courts.  May  22, 
Mr.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  reported  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Commerce  a  substitute  for  the 


Senate  bill.  His  measure  simply  declares  what  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  common  carriers  to  do,  and 
certain  things  which  they  must  do,  making  them 
liable  to  a  suit  for  damages  brought  by  any  per- 
son iuj'ured  through  their  acts  or  omissions,  and 
declaring  the  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  law 
a  misdemeanor.  Jaly  80,  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  184  ydas  to  104  nays  substituted  Mr.  Beagan^s 
bill  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  then  passed  the 
measure  by  a  vote  of  192  to  40.  The  Senate 
non-concurred  in  the  House  amendment,  and 
July  81a  committee  of  conference  was  appoint- 
ed, but  no  agreement  was  reached.  The  rival 
measures  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
brought  forward  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress 
and  given  in  the  *^  Annual  Cyclopedia "  for 
1885. 

Nattwud  Buk  isBOcUtlOM.— Feb.  11, 1886,  Mr. 
Adams,  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banks  and  Currency,  reported  the  following 
measure  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives : 

Be  it  enacted^  €tc,.  That  any  national  banking  asso- 
ciation may,  with  tne  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  by  the  vote  of  shareholders  owning 
two  thirds  of  the  stock  of  such  association,  increase 
its  capital  stock,  in  accordance  with  ftTJuting  laws,  to 
any  sum  approved  by  the  said  Comptroller,  notwith- 
standing tne  limit  fixed  in  its  original  articles  of  asso- 
ciation and  determined  by  said  Comptroller :  and  no 
increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  national  nanking 
association  either  within  or  beyond  the  limit  fixed  in 
itfl  original  articles  of  association  shall  be  made  except 
in  tlie  manner  herein  provided. 

Section  2.  That  any  national  bankinff  assodatioD 
may  change  its  mtme  or  the  place  where  its  operations 
of  discount  and  deposit  are  to  be  carried  on,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  by  the 
vote  of  shareholders  owning  two  thirds  of  the  stock 
of  such  aasociation.  A  duly  authenticated  notice  of 
the  vote  and  of  the  new  name  or  location  selected  ahall 
bo  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency ;  but  no  change  of  name  or  location  shall  be 
valid  until  tiie  Comptroller  shall  have  issued  his  cer- 
tificate of  approval  of  the  same. 

bEo.  3.  That  all  debts,  liabilities,  rights,  provisions, 
and  powers  of  the  association  mider  its  old  name  ahali 
devolve  upon  and  inure  to  the  association  under  its 
new  name. 

Sbo.  4.  Tbat  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be 
so  construed  as  in  any  manner  to  release  any  national 
banking  association  under  its  old  name  or  at  its  old 
location  from  any  liability,  or  affect  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding in  law  m  which  said  association  may  be  or 
become  a  party  or  interested. 

The  measure  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
130  to  120.  The  Senate  amended  it  so  as  to 
limit  the  change  of  location  to  any  plaoe  in 
the  same  State  not  more  than  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  then  passed  it  without  a  division.  It 
was  approved  by  the  President  April  30. 

WseellaMOis. — The  River  and  Harbor  bill 
passed  by  Congress  was  an  nnnsnally  heavy 
one,  as  it  appropriated  $14,473,900. 

April  13«  1886,  the  Senate  passed,  by  a  vote 
of  35  to  10,  a  resolution  declaring  that  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commis.<^ion,  on  which  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should  be 
represented,  to  consider  the  fishing  rights  of 
the  United  States  and  British  North  America^ 
and  settle  points  in  dispute. 
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April  15,  1886,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, of  Xentacky,  the  following  bill  was 
{Missed  by  the  House  without  a  division : 

B$  U  enacted,  et^.,  That  aectdon  8886  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  Stated  be  and  is  hereby  amend- 
ed so  as  to  read  as  tbllows : 

SzcnoK  8836.  Every  brewer,  on  filing  notice  as  afore- 
Hdd  of  his  intention  to  oommenoe  or  continue  busi- 
nesB,  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  United  States,  to  be 
approved  by  the  collector  of  the  district,  in  a  sum 
equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  ,tax  which,  in 
the  opiiiion  of  the  collector,  said  brewer' will  be  liable 
to  pay  during  any  one  month,  and  conditioned  that 
he  shall  pay^  or  cause  to  be  paid,  as  herein  provided, 
the  tax  reouired  by  law  on  all  oeer,  lager-oeer,  ale, 
porter,  ana  other  fermented  liquors  made  by  or  for 
aim,  before  the  same  is  sold  or  removed  for  consump- 
tion or  tsale,  except  as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  that 
he  shall  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  a  book,  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  specified,  which 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  proper  officers,  as 
b^  kw  required ;  and  that  he  shall  in  all  respects 
fiuthfliliy  comply,  without  fraud  or  evasion,  with  aU 

S[uirementB  of  law  relating;  to  the  manufacture  and 
e  of  any  malt  liauors  aforesaid;  and  he  shall  exe- 
CQto  a  new  bond,  whenever  required  so  to  do  by  said 
collector,  in  the  amount  above  named  and  conditioned 
as  above  provided,  which  bond  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any 
former  bond  or  bonds  of  such  brewer  in  respect  to  all 
liabilities  aocming  atter  its  approval  by  said  collector. 

In  the  Senate  the  measure  was  amended  by 
providing  that  the  bond  referred  to  in  the  last 
danse  be  executed  ^^  once  in  four  years,"  and 
whenever  required,  etc.,  and  was  then  passed, 
April  26,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  19.  The  House 
eonourred  in  the  Senate  amendment  April  27, 
and  the  President  approved  the  bill  May  5. 

June  1,  the  Senate  passed,  without  a  division, 
a  bill  providing  that  no  alien  and  no  foreign 
corporation  shall  hereafter  hold  land  in  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  except  such  m  may  be  acquired 
by  devise  or  inheritance,  or  in  good  faith  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice  in  the  collection 
of  debts,  and  also  except  in  cases  where  exist- 
ing bodies  grant  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign 
power  the  right  to  hold  lands  in  the  United 
States.    The  bill  also  provides  that  no  corpo- 
ration, 20  per  cent,  of  whose  stock  is  owned 
by  foreigners,  shall  hold  lands,  and  that  no 
eorporation  except  those  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  railways,  canals,  or  tnmpikes, 
shall  hold  more  tlian  6,000  acres  of  land  ac- 
quired hereafter  in  any  of  the  Territories ;  and 
no  railway,  canal,  or  turnpike  shall  hold  more 
land  than  is  required  for  its  business,  except 
in  cases  where  land  is  granted  by  act  of  Oon- 
greas.    In  the  House,  July  81,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  reported  a  substitute,  limiting 
the  foreign  ownership  of  stock  in  corporations 
owning  land  in  the  Territories  to  10  per  cent., 
and  forbidding  foreign  acquisition  of  title  by 
any  means,  but  excepting  from  the  scope  of 
the  act  corporations  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  railroads.    This  measure  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  209  to  6.    The  measure 
was  made  the  subject  of  conference  between 
the  bouses,  and  no  final  decision  was  reached. 
In  regard  to  a  fortification  bill,  the  two 
hooaes  disagreed,  and  nothing  was  done  in 


regard  to  the  construction  or  armament  of  sea- 
coast  defenses. 

To  strengthen  the  navy,  Congress  passed  a 
bill  authorizing  the  President  to  have  con- 
structed two  sea-going  double- armored  vessels, 
of  about  6,000  tons  displacement,  with  speed 
of  16  knots  an  hour,  to  cost,  exclusive  of  arma- 
ment, not  more  than  $2,500,000,  both  to  have 
a  complete  torpedo  outfit.  AJso,  one  protected 
double-bottomed  cruiser,  of  not  less  than  8,500 
nor  more  than  5,000  tons  displacement,  to  cost, 
including  engines  and  machinery,  and  excluding 
armament,  not  exceeding  $1,500,000;  also,  a 
first-class  torpedo-boat,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000 ; 
also,  to  complete  the  double-tnrreted  monitors 
"  Puritan,"  "  Amphitrite,"  "•  Monadnock,"  and 
*^  Terror,"  at  a  total  cost  not  exceeding  $8,178,- 
046.  And  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  armament  of  the  new  vessels, 
the  **  Miantonomoh  "  and  the  unfinished  moni- 
tors. 

In  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  issue  of  silver  certificates 
of  one,  two,  and  five  dollar  denominations,  in 
lieu  of  certificates  of  larger  denominations. 

Both  houses  passed  bills  for  the  repeal  of 
the  pre-emption,  timber-culture,  and  desert- 
land  laws,  but,  as  no  agreement  could  be  reached 
in  conference,  the  result  remained  undecided. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Beck,  of  Kentucky,  forbidding  any  member  of 
Congress  to  accept  employment  as  an  attorney 
or  payment  for  services  of  any  kind  from  any 
railroad  that  obtained  its  charter,  grants  of 
land,  or  pecuniary  aid  from  the  United  States, 
and  making  the  violation  of  the  law  a  misde- 
meanor. The  bill  passed  the  Senate  June  10, 
1886,  by  a  vote  of  87  to  11,  but  was  reconsid- 
ered June  28  by  a  vote  of  31  to  21,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Hoar  reported  from  that  body  a  substitute  ex- 
tending the  application  of  the  bill  so  as  to  make 
it  absurd.    Its  consideration  was  postponed. 

April  8,  1886,  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  168 
to  126,  rejected  a  bill  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver. 

No  vote  was  reached  on  the  bill  for  connting 
the  electoral  vote. 

Jan.  8,  1886,  a  bill  supplementary  to  the  act 
for  the  suppression  of  bigamy  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  88  to  7 ;  but  in  the  House  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  beyond  reporting  a  substitute. 

The  following  measures  not  noticed  in  detail 
were  passed: 

To  provide  that  manufactured  tobacco,  snufip, 
and  cigars  may  be  removed  for  export  without 
payment  of  tax,  and  repealing  the  law  providing 
for  inspectors  of  tobacco. 

To  provide  that  homestead  settlers  within 
the  railway  limits  restricted  to  less  than  160 
acres  of  land  shall  be  entitled  to  have  their  ad- 
ditional entries  patented  without  any  further 
cost  or  further  proof  of  settlement  and  cultiva- 
tion. 

To  remove  the  charge  of  desertion  against 
soldiers  who  re-enlisted  without  having  first 
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received  a  discbarge  from  the  regiments  in 
which  they  had  previonsly  served. 

Aathorizing  the  constr action  of  a  bailding 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  OongressioDal 
Library. 

Providing  that  after  July  1,  1886,  no  fees 
shall  be  charged  to  American  vessels  for  meas- 
urement of  tonnage,  issuing  of  licences,  grant- 
ing of  certificates  of  registry,  etc.,  and  amend- 
ing the  laws  relative  to  the  shipping  and  dis- 
charging of  crews,  the  liability  of  owners  of 
vessels,  the  licensing  of  vessels,  etc. 

To  provide  that  surveyed  lands  granted  to 
railroads  conterminous  with  completed  por- 
tions of  snch  roads,  and  in  organized  counties, 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  local  taxation  on  ac- 
count of  the  lien  of  the  United  States  upon 
them  for  the  costs  of  surveying,  selecting,  or 
conveying  them;  also  making  provision  for 
selling  such  lands  on  the  refusal  or  neglect  of 
the  companies  to  pay  costs  of  survey. 

To  ^ve  the  receiver  of  a  national  bank  the 
power  to  buy  in  any  property  of  the  bank  sold 
under  foreclosure  when  necessary  to  protect 
his  trust. 

To  reduce  the  fees  on  domestic  money  orders 
for  sums  not  exceeding  $5,  from  eight  cents  to 
five  cents. 

To  allow  steam-towing  vessels  to  carry,  in 
addition  to  their  crews,  as  many  persons  as 
the  supervising  inspector  may  authorize. 

And  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  bill  directing  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  purchase  and  destroy  diseased 
animals  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  prevent  the  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
from  one  State  into  another. 

tonstltitlOBil  AnmdaieDt8.~\rore  than  the  usual 
number  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  were  proposed  in  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress : 

Dec.  8,  1836,  by  Mr.  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  an 
amendment  prohibiting  forever  the  manufact- 
ure, importation,  or  sale  of  all  distilled  and  fer- 
mented intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage. 

Dec.  9,  1885,  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, an  amendment  declaring  that  the  right 
of  citizens  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  on  account  of  sex. 

Dec.  9,  1885,  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, an  amendment  forbidding  the  manufact- 
ure, sale,  importation,  or  exportation  of  dis- 
tilled alcoholic  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for 
medicinal,  mechanical,  chemical,  and  scientific 
purposes  after  the  year  1900. 

Dec.  15, 1885,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Tennessee, 
an  amendment,  making  the  presidential  term 
six  years,  and  declaring  the  President  ineligible 
to  re-election,  and  the  Vice-President  ineligible 
in  cases  where  he  has  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency. 

Deo.  19, 1885,  by  Mr.  Browne,  of  Indiana,  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  and  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  votes,  based  on  the  principle  of 
allowing  the  people  in  each  State  to  vote  di- 


rectly for  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
then  apportioning  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  among  the  candidates  according  to  the 
popular  vote  of  each,  multiplying  the  number 
of  votes  cast  for  any  candidate  by  the  number 
of  electoral  votes  to  which  the  State  may  be 
entitled,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  whole 
popular  vote,  and  allowing  each  candidate  the 
benefit  of  any  fraction  expressed  within  three 
decimal  places. 

Dec.  21,  1886,  by  Mr.  Springer,  of  lUinou, 
an  amendment  providing  that  the  presidential 
term  shall  be  six  years;  that  the  President 
shall  be  ineligible  to  re-election ;  that  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  shall  vote  directly  for  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice-President;  and 
that  the  share  of  each  in  the  electoral  vote  of 
a  State  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
popular  vote  cast  in  a  State  by  the  number  of 
electoral  votes  to  which  it  is  entitled,  to  find  a 
presidential  ratio,  and  then  dividing  the  vote 
cast  for  each  candidate  by  this  ratio  to  obtain 
the  number  of  electoral  votes  to  which  be  is 
entitled,  the  odd  electoral  votes  to  go  to  the 
candidate  having  the  largest  fraction.  Also  an 
amendment  providing  for  holding  congressional 
elections  in  November,  and  having  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  new  Congress  begin  in  the  January 
following.  Also  an  amendment  prohibiting 
local,  private,  and  special  legislation  by  Con- 
gress. 

Dec.  21, 1886,  by  Mr.  Townshend,  of  Illinois, 
an  amendment  providing  that  the  Senators  of 
each  State  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
State. 

Dec.  21,  1886,  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  an 
amendment  prohibiting  bigamy  or  polygamy. 

Dec.  21,  1886,  by  Mr.  Payson,  of  Illinois,  an 
amendment  allowing  the  President  to  veto  or 
approve  separate  items  in  appropriation  bills. 

Dec.  21,  1886,  by  Mr.  Matson,  of  Indiana, 
an  amendment  enabling  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  election  of  postmasters  by  the  people. 

Dec.  21,  1885,  by  Mr.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  an 
amendment  classifying  the  Senate  so  that  one 
third  of  the  Senators  shall  be  chosen  every  two 
years  directly  by  the  people. 

Dec.  21,  1885,  by  Mr.  !Blanchard,  of  Louisi- 
ana, an  amendment  forbidding  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  reciprocity  treaties  affecting  the  revenues 
until  Congress,  by  a  bill  originating  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  agree  to  the  pro- 
posed changes. 

Jan.  6,  1886,  by  Mr.MoComas,  of  Maryland, 
an  amendment  providing  that  the  clause  for- 
bidding States  to  pass  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  a  contract  shall  not  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  States  ttom  taxing  the  capital 
stock  or  property  of  any  corporation  creaXeA 
by  a  State. 

Jan.  6,  1886,  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  Massachu- 
setts, an  amendment  adding  ^*  nativity  '*  to  the 
causes  on  account  of  which  the  right  of  oitizeDS 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  action  of  any  State. 
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Jan.  5,  1886,  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massaobn- 
setts,  an  amendment  granting  Congress  power 
to  Umit)  bj  legislation,  tbe  bours  of  employ- 
ment. 

Jan.  6,  1886,  by  Mr.  MoAdoo,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, an  amendment  appointing  elections  for 
presidential  electors  in  each  State  to  be  held 
on  tbe  third  Tuesday  of  October,  and  forbid- 
ding the  holding  of  any  State,  manioipal,  or 
load  election  on  that  day. 

Jan.  5,  1886,  by  Mr.  Beach,  of  New  York, 
an  amendment  prohibiting  Congress  from 
granting  to  any  private  corporation  or  indi- 
Tidaal  any  exclusive  privilege,  immonity,  or 
franchise  whatsoever.  Also  an  amendment 
making  the  statute  of  limitations  in  each  State 
apply  to  claims  of  citizens  of  that  State  against 
the  United  States.  Also  an  amendment  giv- 
ing the  President  thirty  days  after  the  a^ourn- 
ment  of  Congress  in  which  to  act  on  bills 
passed  by  that  body,  and  providing  for  the 
veto  of  separate  items  in  appropriation  bills. 
Also  an  amendment  giving  Congress  power  to 
establish  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws 
throughout  the  United  States.  Also  an  amend- 
ment forbidding  the  loan  or  gift  of  the  credit, 
money,  or  property  of  the  United  States  to  any 
association,  corporation,  or  private  undertaking. 

Jan.  6, 1886,  by  Mr.  Bayne,  of  Pennsylvania, 
an  amendment  providing  for  tbe  election  of 
postmasters,  revenue-coUectors,  marshals,  and 
district  attorneys  by  the  people  of  the  States 
in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed. 

Jan.  6,  1886,  by  Mr.  Randall,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, an  amendment  giving  the  President  power 
to  veto  separate  items  in  appropriation  bills. 

Jan.  6,  1886,  by  Mr.  Dibble,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, an  amendment  providing  for  the  election 
of  a  second  Vice-President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Jan.  6,  1886,  by  Mr.  Beagan,  of  Texas,  an 
amendment  prescribing  the  method  of  levying 
direct  taxes. 

Jan.  6,  1886,  by  Mr.  Throckmorton,  of  Tex- 
as, an  amendment  providing  for  the  veto  or 
approval  of  separate  items  in  the  Biver  and 
Harbor  bill. 

Jan.  7,  1886,  by  Mr.  Grout,  of  Vermont,  an 
amendment  providing  that,  in  the  case  of  post- 
offioes,  appointments  to  which  are  intrusted  to 
the  head  of  the  Post-OflBce  Department,  no 
person  shall  be  eligible  unless  recommended  by 
a  majority  of  the  voters  who  are  patrons  of 
the  office  in  question,  acting  in  open  meeting 
called  to  obtain  the  expression  of  their  opinion. 

Jan.  11,  1886,  by  Mr.  Payne,  of  New  York, 
an  amendment  providing  for  the  veto  or  ap- 
proval of  separate  items  in  appropriation  bills. 

Jan.  18,  1886,  by  Mr.  Levering,  of  Massa- 
chnsetts,  an  amendment  forbidding  any  State 
to  let  out  by  contract  the  labor  of  prisoners. 

Jan.  18, 1886,  by  Mr.  Crain,  of  Texas,  amend- 
ments providing  for  the  election  of  President, 
first  Vice-President,  second  Vice-President, 
and  third  Vice-President,  and  to  modify  the 
ConstitQtion  to  suit  the  new  system. 


Jan.  26, 1886,  by  Mr.  Townshend,  of  Illinois, 
an  amendment  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

Feb.  8, 1886,  by  Mr.  Little,  of  Ohio,  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President  without  the  machinery  of 
an  electoral  college,  the  electoral  votes  of  each 
State  being  cast  for  the  candidates  receiving 
from  the  people  of  the  State  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes. 

Feb.  8,  1886,  by  Mr.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  an 
amendment  forbidding  special  legislation  by 
Congress  in  cases  where  laws  relating  to  the 
subject-matter  are  in  force. 

March  1,  1886,  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Ohio,  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  election  of  the 
Senate  every  sixth  year  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people  of  the  several  States. 

March  8,  1886,  by  Mr.  Seymour,  of  Con- 
necticut, an  amendment  authorizing  Congress 
to  provide  for  bringing  suits  for  claims  against 
the  United  States. 

March  16,  1886,  by  Mr.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas, 
an  amendment  providing  that  tbe  term  of  the 
present  President  and  the  Fiftieth  Congress  be 
prolonged  until  April  80,  1889,  and  that  from 
that  time  on  each  presidential  term  and  each 
new  congressional  term  shall  begin  on  the  80th 
of  April  instead  of  tbe  4th  of  March. 

May  24,  1886,  by  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  several  pro- 
posed on  the  subject  of  polygamy. 

None  of  the  amendments  got  further  than 
to  be  reported  from  a  committee. 

Suuiary* — There  were  introduced  into  the 
Senate  during  the  session  2,891  bills  and  83 
joint  resolutions,  and  into  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives  10,017  bills  and  216  joint  resolu- 
tions. Congress  passed  1,095  bills,  of  which 
the  President  approved  814  and  157  became 
laws  without  signature,  while  116  were  vetoed 
and  9  failed  for  want  of  action  at  the  close  of 
the  session.  One  bill  was  passed  over  the 
President's  veto. 

The  session  closed  Aug.  5,  1886. 

CONNECTICUT.  State  dOTeranent.— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  State  ofScers  during  the  year: 
Governor,  Henry  B.  Harrison,  Republican; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Lorin  A.  Cooke ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Charles  A.  Russell ;  Treasurer, 
Valentine  B.  Chamberlain;  Comptroller,  Lu- 
zerne J.  Muuson.  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Jus- 
tice, John  D.  Park ;  Associate  Justices,  Elisha 
Carpenter,  D  wight  W.  Pardee,  Dwight  Loomis, 
and  Miles  T.  Granger. 

LeglslattTe  S«bIm« — The  Legislature  met  on 
Jan.  6  and  adjourned  on  April  14.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  acts  of  the  session : 

That  probate  courts  ahall  have  power  to  appoint 
conservatois  for  inebriates  and  dipeomaniacs. 

That  minors  under  aizteen  shall  be  excluded  from 
pool  and  billiard  rooms. 

That  no  attorney  shall  give  bonds  in  any  criminal 
action  in  which  he  la  interested  as  attorney. 

That  town  clerks  shall  be  registrars  of  births,  mar- 
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riages.  and  deaths  in  their  towns,  unless  otherwise 
specially  provided  by  law. 

That  towns  may  vote  to  ftimiah  school-books  to 
children  ftee  of  charge. 

Increasing;  the  penalties  for  burglary,  espedally  if 
the  burglar  naa  weapons  in  his  possession. 

That  the  Board  of  Pardons  shall  have  the  powers 
of  a  Superior  Court  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses* 

That  no  person  shall  bo  taken  out  of  the  State  on  a 
requisition  until  after  he  is  informed  of  the  crime 
charg^,  and  has  opportunity  to  apply  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  eorput. 

That  persons  arrested  for  offenses  on  cars  or  steam- 
ers may  be  prosecuted  in  the  town  where  the  arrest  is 
made.  * 

Punishing  trustees  of  public  institutions  for  reoeiv- 
inz  bribes  or  commissions  on  contracts  for  supplies. 

That  each  savings-bank  shall  annually  report  to 
the  Ck>mptro]ler  a  list  of  unclaimed  deposits  of  twenty 

ears'  standing,  with  the  name,  amount,  and  last- 

lown  address  of  each  depositor. 


yej 
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That  ^*  dru|ri;ists'  licenses."  issued  to  druggists, 
shall  contain  this  clause :  ^*  Tnis  license  does  not  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors 
to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.'* 

That  nominations  of  Common  Pleas  and  District 
Court  judges  shall  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  before  the  nominations  are 
voted  upon. 

Authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  investi- 
gate the  pollution  of  streams. 

That  no  person  shall  bo  disqualified  as  a  witness 
because  of  his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supremo 
Being. 

Bestoring  the  old  system  of  selecting  jurors. 

That  towns  may  establish  Kindergarten-schools  for 
children  between  three  and  seven  years  of  age. 

Legalizing  barbed -wire  fences  and  fixing  their 
height,  etc. 

That  corporations  may  vote  to  share  their  profits 
with  their  cniploy^. 

To  punish  fraud  in  the  sale  of  oleomargarine. 

That  police  officers  may  make  searohes  and  seizures 
for  illej^l  liquor-selling. 

Appropriating  $100^000  for  armories  in  Hartford, 
Norwalk,  and  New  Britain. 

For  the  protection  of  trees  on  highways  fh>m  being 
cut  or  injured  by  emplojrds  of  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  clcctrio-Iight  companies. 

For  the  study  in  tlie  public  schools  of  the  effect  of 
alcoholic  liquors  and  tooacco  and  other  narcotics  on 
the  human  system. 

Authorizing  the  Labor  Commissioner  to  employ  spe- 
cial agents  at  nn  expense  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Prohibiting  the  discounting  of  wages  by  employers. 

Prohibiting  the  withholding  of  wages  because  of 
any  agreement  requiring  notice  before  leaving  the  em- 
plovment. 

That  no  marriage  license  be  issued  until  the  regis- 
trar or  town  clerk  receives  the  sworn  statement  of  the 
person  applying  for  the  same. 

That  toe  Governor  shall  annually  each  spring  design 
nate  "  Arboiwiay,"  to  be  observed  in  tJ^e  schools,  and 
for  economic  tree-planting. 

Imposing  a  State  tax  oftwo  mills. 

Appointmg  the  Governor,  Secretary.  Treasurer,  and 
Comptroller  a  comnuAsion  to  examine  ballot-boxes  in- 
vented to  prevent  fhiuds  in  elections  and  report  to  the 
next  General  Assembly. 

Appropriating  $190,000  for  improvements  at  the 
State-Pnson. 

Flmuices.— The  fiDances  of  the  State  are  in  a 
highly  satisfaotory  condition.  On  the  1st  day 
of  July  the  funded  debt  was  $4,721,200.  Of 
this  debt,  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent.,  and  amounting  to  $1,030,000,  are 
dae  May  1,  1897,  bat  are  redeemable  at  the 


pleasure  of  the  State  after  the  Ist  of  next  May* 
The  Governor  recommends  that  these  bonds  be 
paid  as  soon  as  they  become  redeemable,  and 
that  funds  for  this  purpose  be  provided  by  the 
issue  of  new  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent.,  and  payable  thirty  years  from 
date.  The  large  balance  of  cash  in  the  treasury 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  ow- 
ing to  the  then  recent  sale  of  new  bonds  which 
bad  been  issaed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  that 
portion  of  the  State  debt  which  was  then  ma- 
taring.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
cash  on  hand  was  $280,442.46,  and  daring  that 
year  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  treasury  ex- 
ceeded its  disbarsements  for  ordinary  expenaes 
by  more  than  $800,000. 

For  the  year  ending  Jane  80  there  came  into 
the  treasury,  throagh  the  ordinary  sources  of 
revenue,  the  sum  of  $1,818,701.78.  Daring 
the  same  year  there  was  paid  out  of  the  treas- 
,ury  for  ordinary  expenses  (including  the  inter- 
est on  the  State  debt)  the  sum  of  $1,511,697.52. 

MUltBry  Afkin*— The  National  Guard  is  com- 
posed of  2,244  officers  and  men. 

The  last  Legislature  authorized  the  building 
of  new  armories  at  New  Britain  and  Nor  walk, 
and  the  purchase  of  the  one  oooapied  at  Hart- 
ford, with  the  condition  that  the  total  expen- 
diture should  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $100,- 

000.  Contracts  effecting  these  objects  have 
been  made,  nnd  involve  a  total  expenditure  of 
about  $02,000. 

Banks.  —There  are  eighty -five  savings-banks 
in  the  State,  an  increase  of  one  from  last  year, 
and  the  general  condition  of  these  banks  is 
better  than  it  has  ever  been  before.     On  Oct 

1,  the  total  amount  of  deposits  in  all  the  sav- 
ings-banks of  the  State  was  $97,424,820.85,  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  nearly  $5,000,000. 
At  the  same  date  the  total  number  of  deposi- 
tors was  266,888,  an  increase  in  the  year  of 
10,791.  More  than  two  fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  are  depositors  in  these  banks. 

InranuMet — Within  the  past  year,  the  Charter- 
Oak  Life-insurance  Company  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  receivers.  In  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  other  insurance  companies  no 
marked  change  was  shown. 

On  Jan.  1,  1886,  there  were  in  the  State  ten 
stock  fire-insurance  companies,  with  paid-up 
capital  amounting  to  nearly  $11,000,000,  with 
gross  assets  of  more  than  $25,000,  and  with  a 
surplus  above  all  liabilities  of  nearly  $7,000,- 
000.  The  number  of  mutuid  fire-insurance 
companies  was  sixteen,  with  assets  of  $1,270,- 
000,  and  with  a  surplus  above  all  liabilities  of 
$974,000.  The  number  of  life-insurance  com- 
panies was  nine,  with  gross  assets  of  more 
than  $110,000,000,  and  with  liabilities  (exoept 
capital)  of  $98,000,000. 

BaOrtadB. — ^The  Commissioners  report  that 
there  is  continued  improvement  in  the  general 
condition  of  all  railroads  in  the  State.  The 
freight  and  passenger  traffic,  the  gross  earn- 
ings, and  the  net  earnings  have  all  largely  in- 
creased.    The  number  of  passengera  carried 
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was  19,011,881,  and  of  these  only  five  were 
fata]] J  iojared.  Tlie  accidents  at  highway 
crossings  were  fewer  than  usual,  and  resulted 
in  nine  deaths,  as  compared  with  fourteen  the 
year  before.  The  number  of  regular  Sunday 
trains  has  increased,  but  the  number  of  Sunday 
excursions  has  diminished. 

CkiitUUe  lB8tttitt«u.— On  June  80  the  num- 
ber of  patients  in  the  Oonnecticut  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  was  1,146,  an  increase  of  127. 
The  number  of  new  patients  admitted  during 
the  year  was  861,  and  the  number  of  removals 
by  death  or  discharged  was  284.  The  wing 
completing  the  new  South  Hospital  building 
has  been  finished  at  a  cost  less  than  the  sum 
appropriated. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  board  of  pa- 
tients is  enough  for  all  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  hospital. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  accommoda- 
tions for  150  more  of  the  sick  and  indigent 
soldiers  of  the  late  war,  the  last  Legislature 
appropriated  $15,000  for  the  enlargement  of 
fitch's  Home  at  Darien.  This  enlargement  is 
now  completed,  and  gives  room  for  more  than 
200  additional  inmates. 

BdiMrMitiiry  Inslititlmifl.— On  July  1,  the  num- 
ber of  boys  in  the  State  Reform  School  was 
447,  an  increase  of  thirty-four  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  boys 
received  during  the  year  was  288,  and  the 
number  discharged  was  204.  The  three  cot- 
tages that  have  been  built  accorumodate  150 
boys,  or  about  one  third  of  the  whole  number, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  system  is  evident. 

The  State-Prison  directors  report  that  the 
work  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
the  prison  is  going  on,  and,  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, the  State  will  have  substantially  a  new 
prison  with  all  the  modern  improvements,  at 
a  cost  far  leas  than  that  of  any  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  country.  The  highest  number  of 
convicts  confined  at  any  one  time  during  the 
last  year  was  310,  whereas  the  new  prison  will 
have  cells  for  450.  The  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  prison  exceeded  its  income  by  $2,401.82. 

Unn  •r  Lafear  Sladstfcs.— The  law  fixing  the 
limit  of  child-labor  at  thirteen  years  is  meeting 
with  general  approval.  Employers,  as  a  rale, 
favor  the  law  and  gladly  obey  its  requirements, 
bat  many  of  the  parents,  impelled  by  poverty 
or  motives  of  gain,  are  disposed  to  evade  it. 
The  Commissioner  recommends  the  enactment 
of  a  statute  exempting  from  attachment  the 
wages  of  mechanics  and  laborers.  Such  a 
itatate  would  take  away  that  basis  of  credit 
which  is  now  furnished  by  the  factorizing  lawsj 
would  compel  the  storekeeper  to  refuse  to 
trust  except  in  cases  of  undoubted  personal 
character  and  responsibility,  and  would  tend 
to  bring  about  weekly  payments  in  factories. 

EiicatlM. — At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  the  principal  of  the  school  fund  amounted 
to  $2,022,204.27,  a  loss  from  the  previous 
year  of  $7,919.47.  A  part  of  this  loss  came 
from  the  foreclosure  of  certain  old  mortgages, 


and  the  rest  was  the  result  of  the  readjustment 
of  the  stock  of  the  City  Bank  of  Hartford. 
The  total  amount  of  money  raised  in  the  State 
during  the  last  year  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools  was  $1,668,019.17.  Of  this 
stmi  about  $759,000  came  from  town  taxation ; 
about  $448,000  from  district  taxation ;  about 
114,000  from  the  earnings  of  the  school  fund ; 
nearly  $48,000  from  the  town  deposit  fund 
and  local  funds;  about  $228,000  were  appro- 
priated by  the  State ;  and  the  balance,  of  about 
$66,000,  came  from  voluntary  contributions 
and  other  sources. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  sixteen  was  152,166.  The  number 
registered  in  the  schools  was  125,589,  but  of 
these  many  attended  school  only  a  few  days, 
and  many  more  only  the  sixty  days  required 
by  the  law.  The  number  of  children  that  did 
not  attend  school  at  all  was  20,888. 

Bh«ito  Idaad  Bonadarj.— The  commissioners 
appointed  to  settle  the  boundary  question  be- 
tween Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  report 
that  their  work  has  been  completed,  and  that  the 
boundary-line,  as  agreed  upon,  is  satisfactory 
to  all,  and  makes  a  just  ana  impartial  division 
of  waters  that  have  hitherto  been  undivided. 

PoBtical. — The  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  in  New  Haven  on  September  28,  and 
nominated  the  following  ticket:  For  Gov- 
ernor, Edward  S.  Cleveland ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Edward  E.  Bradley ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Bryan  F.  Mahan ;  State  Treasurer,  William  W. 
Skiddy;  Comptroller,  Malcolm  R.  Griswold. 
The  platform  contains  the  following: 

In  leg^lative  enactmentB  tho  Democratic  party  pays 
due  regard  to  the  fullest  liberty  of  the  individual  con- 
Bistent  with  law  and  order.  We  recognize  the  fact 
that  no  law  to  prevent  the  abuse  in  the  use  of  alco- 
holic UquorB  can  be  enforced  against  public  senti- 
ment; and  we  adhere  to  the  views  heretofore  ex- 
pressed by  the  Demooratio  party  that  a  well-regulated 
license  law,  thoroughly  executed,  will  best  promote 
the  cause  of  temperance  and  good  order  in  society. 
But  a  license  law,  under  the  control  of  an  exclusively 
partisan  board  of  county  oommissionerB,  who  act  for 
their  party  rather  than  the  welfare  of  aoeiety,  will 
fail  ot  Its  primary  object. 

A  decrease,  in  the  past  four  years,  of  nearly  $600,- 
000  of  the  surplus  in  the  State  treasury^  as  shown  by 
the  Treasurers  official  reports,  and  an  increase  of  60 
per  cent,  in  the  State  tax  the  present  year,  placing 
additional  taxes  upon  the  people  to  the  amount  of 
$260,000,  call  for  a  return  to  toe  Democratic  econ- 
omy of  1878,  when,  under  Governor  Ingersoll  and  a 
Democratic  Legislature,  precisely  one  half  of  the 
amount  of  the  present  tax  was  laid.  And  that  low 
tax  was  continued,  under  Democratic  rule,  for  four 
years,  notwithstanding  extraordinary  expenses  were 
required  tor  building  the  State  Capitol.  We  demand 
that  the  principles  of  economy,  essential  at  all  times, 
shall  be  strictly  adhered  to  while  the  State  is  in  debt 
over  $4,000,000. 

We  believe  in  the  largest  political  liberty,  com- 
patible with  good  order,  and  approve  of  laws  that 
shall  absolutely  protect  voters  from  intimidaticn  and 
corruption  by  the  privilege  of  a  secret  ballot. 

We  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  de- 
pends upon  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  business 
and  industrial  interests  with  the  woge-workeis,  and 
to  this  end  the  Democratic  party  denounces  all  that 
teikds  to  degrade  the  laborer.    It  ia  pledged  to  all 
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measures  that  are  oaloalated  to  elevate,  ednoate,  and 
improve  his  cordition,  and  we  hereby  indorse  the  po- 
sition taken  by  its  representatives  in  the  last  Legisla- 
ture, who  upheld  the  ten-hour  kw,  weekly  payments, 
the  restriction  of  child-labor,  and  an  absolutely  secret 
ballot.  To  the  passage  of  tnese  measares  the  Demo- 
cratic party  stands  committed.  And  we  believe  in 
giving  to  the  true  fHends  of  labor  the  enforcement  of 
all  measures  designed  to  benefit  the  wage- earners. 

The  Republican  State  Oonvention  met  in 
Hartford  three  weeks  previously,  and  made 
the  following  nominations:  For  Governor, 
Phineas  0.  Lounsbary;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
James  L.  Howard;  Secretary  of  State,  L. 
M.  Hubbard;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Warner; 
Comptroller,  Thomas  Clark.  The  platform 
favors  a  protective  tariff,  protests  against  the 
removal  from  office  of  worthy  and  disabled 
Union  soldiers  to  make  places  for  partisan 
civilians  and  ex-Confederates,  and  demands 
that  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  be  steadily 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 
The  following  are  among  the  other  planks : 

The  Hepublican  party  has  alwavs  been  the  firm 
friend  of  labor  again^  all  who  would  oppress  or  en- 
slave it,  and  every  measure  in  State  or  nation  which 
will  tend  to  protect  the  workinorman  from  dangerous 
foreign  oompetitlon  or  from  home  degradation,  or  im- 
prove or  dignify  his  condition,  will  meet  with  our  un- 
qualified approval.  It  declares  its  hostility  to  the  im- 
portation of  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries, 
under  contract ;  to  the  employment  of  oonvtct-labor 
in  such  manner  as  to  come  into  imurious  competition 
with  free  labor ;  to  the  granting  ot  any  more  land  to 
railroad  or  other  corporations,  and  to  the  selling  of 
the  Government  lands  to  land  syndicates  or  to  aliens. 
We  favor  the  incorporation  of  organizations  of  work- 
ingmen  for  the  improvement  of  their  membera  and 
the  protection  of  their  interests,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  restore  that 
harmony  which  uiould  always  exist  between  the  em- 
iloyer  and  the  employed.  In  furtherance  of  these 
leclarations,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  carried 
into  execution  (on  a  proper  basis),  we  oelieve  that 
the  fullest  intelli^nce  is  requisite  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  just  equilibrium  between  the  great  industries 
of  the  country.  "To  this  end  we  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  department  of  industries  and  labor, 
to  gather  such  necessary  information  as  will  give  a 
correct  starting-point  for  future  legislation.  We  de- 
nounce the  attempt  of  the  Democratic  party  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  to  change  the  tariff  laws,  as 
an  attack  upon  American  labor,  and  calculated  to  re- 
duce the  wages  of  the  laboring-man  and  degrade  his 
condition. 

The  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  is  justly  chaiy;^- 
ablo  with  being  a  great  cause  of  poverty,  ignomnce, 
and  crime.  Our  existing  local-option  laws  are  in 
accord  with  the  State's  ancient  theories  of  local  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Republican  party  is  ready,  as  it 
always  has  lieon,  for  the  enactment  of  such  laws, 
tending  to  eradicate  the  evils  of  intemperance,  as  may 
be  demanded  by  public  sentiment 

We  demand  an  honest  and  thorough  enforcement 
of  the  dvU-servioe  law,  and,  as  far  as  practicable. 
we  favor  the  extension  of  its  principles  to  municipal 
and  State  administrations. 

The  sacredness  of  the  ballot  is  the  safeguard  of 
the  republic,  and  we  renew  our  declarations  against 
fraud,  violence,  and  intimidation  wherever  and  how- 
ever practiced,  wherebv  the  right  of  any  citizen,  whit« 
or  black,  in  anv  nart  or  this  country,  to  cast  one  ballot 
and  have  that  Sailot  fairly  counted  and  returned,  is  de- 
nied, abridged,  or  imperiled. 

We  believe  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  by  past  pre- 
cedents and  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
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Uon,  is  manifestly  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  sla- 
terhood  of  States,  and  we  condcnm  the  Democracy  in 
Congress  for  refusing  its  admission  to  the  Union. 

S.  B.  Forbes  was  the  Prohibition  candidate 
and  H.  O.  Baker  the  Labor  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. The  following  was  the  result  of  the 
vote  for  Governor  on  the  2d  of  November: 
Democratic,  58,818;  Republican,  56,920;  Pro- 
hibttioD,  4,699 ;  Labor,  2,792;  scattering,  15; 
total,  128,244.  As  a  minority  is  necessary  to 
elect,  there  was  no  choice  of  State  oflBcers  by 
the  people,  and  the  Republican  candidates 
were  elected  in  1887  by  the  Legislature,  which 
is  Republican,  having  14  Republicans  and  10 
Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  House  188 
Republicans,  109  Democrats,  and  2  Labor  men. 
Democrats  were  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  districts,  and  a  Re- 
publican frotn  the  third  district. 

CmEA,  a  kingdom  of  Eastern  Asia,  called  by 
the  natives  Chd-sen  ("  Morning  Calm  "),  bound- 
ed by  the  possessions  of  China  and  Rnssia  and 
by  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

P«lltfctl  DIvldtiH. — Corea  is  divided  into  eight 
dd  or  provinces  (see  map  in  "  Annual  Cyclopse- 
dia"  for  1885),  which,  in  the  main,  have  natu- 
ral boundaries  of  mountain  or  river,  and  are 
the  basins  of  the  streams  that  drain  them.  They 
are  subdivided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty 
prefectures,  which  include  the  vast  number  of 
outlying  islands  but  not  the  thirty  districts, 
relics  of  medisBval  feudalism,  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  provincial  jurisdictions  within 
which  they  lie.  The  natives  of  Ham-kiung 
province  are  the  best  people  of  the  peninsala 
morally,  intellectually,  and  physically;  those 
of  Kiung-sang,  standing  next,  have  dark  skins 
and  luxuriant  beards,  ^*  resembling,"  as  a  na- 
tive says,  "the  Arabians,"  who  once  traded 
with  them.  The  people  of  Ping-an  rank  third. 
Those  of  Whang-hai  most  nearly  resemble  the 
Chinese,  and  are  ranked,  in  the  view  of  most 
Coreans,  the  poorest  and  lowest  of  all.  The 
Eang-wen  people,  slight  in  physique,  are  strong 
mentally.  In  the  home  province,  or  Kiang- 
kai,  there  is  an  unusual  proportion  of  the  offi- 
cial class,  as  well  as  of  traders  and  adventurers. 

G^TeniMvt — The  King,  Ni-Hiong,  is  thirty- 
five  years  old,  and  has  two  sons.  The  Ni  dy- 
nasty was  founded  in  1892.  The  Queen  is  of 
the  Ming  family,  and  a  woman  of  great  ability. 
Below  the  King,  with  the  triple  premiership 
and  Royal  Council,  rank  the  governors  of  the 
provinces.  The  senior  premier  nominates  to 
the  sovereign  three  men  for  each  d5  or  circuit 
From  these  the  King  chooses  one.  The  gov- 
ernor holds  office  for  thirty  months,  but  may 
be  renominated.  He  has  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  and  freely  uses  it.  His  retinue  consists 
of  1,000  persons,  that  of  the  King  being  3,000. 
Over  each  prefecture  is  a  magistrate  nominated 
by  one  of  the  royal  ministers. 

OtlM  aid  Ptrts. — Sdoul  (capital),  or  Han-yang 
(the  royal  residence  on  the  Han  river),  is  a  city 
situated  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Han  or  chief  river  of  the  peninsula  (lati- 
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tude  87""  82',  longitude  124''  800.  The  nearest 
gatewi^  in  the  city  wall  is  aboat  two  miles 
from  the  river-bank,  the  saborbs  being  densely 
populated.  Politically,  S6oal  is  independent  of 
the  governor  of  Eiang-kai.  The  climate  is 
good,  eqnable  and  dry  in  winter,  the  thermom- 
eter being  near  zero  for  two  months  or  more. 
There  is  plenty  of  ice,  bat  little  snow.  May 
and  Jane  are  the  hottest  months,  with  the  rainy 
season  just  before  July.  The  streets,  as  laid  oat 
by  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty  in  1892, 
were  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
with  well-bailt  drains  of  masonry  at  the  sides. 
The  walls,  not  now  includuig  the  entire  city, 
go  over  moantains  and  valleys,  making  a  cir- 
camvallation  of  ten  miles.  1  he  wide  spaces  of 
the  thoroughfares  have  been  greatly  encroached 
upon  for  building  and  trade,  and  the  drains  so 
neglected  as  to  be  choked,  except  daring  the 
flashing  of  the  rainy  season.  The  popolation 
of  S6oal  is  estimated  at  200,000,  and  inclading 
the  suburbs  at  400,000.  There  are  six  cities 
officially  computed  to  contain  20,000  booses 
each,  the  reckoning  of  six  persons  to  a  house 
giving  a  population  of  120,000.  Ten  cities  have 
each  10,000  houses.  Three  ports — In-chiun 
(Chimuipo),  near  S^onl,  Pu-san,  in  Kiong-san, 
and  Wen-aan,  in  Ham-kiung — are  now  open 
to  foreign  trade.  Ghimulpo  is  on  a  small  prom- 
ontory on  the  left  bank  of  the  Han  river, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  six  miles  from 
In-chiun,  the  prefectural  town.  Opened  in 
1888,  it  had  in  June,  1886,  a  foreign  population 
of  800  persons.  Of  these  24  were  Europeans, 
180  Chinese,  and  the  rest  Japanese.  Of  the 
150  houses  there  were  8  consulates,  8  hotels, 
2  banks  (Japanese),  and  a  telegraph  fetation. 
A  bund,  or  sea-front  street,  and  jetty  have 
been  constructed. 

FHfigi  PoUcyt — Corea  has  treaty  relations 
with  most  of  the  Enropean  countries,  but  for- 
eign trade  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Situated  be- 
tween two  powerful  and  rival  nations— China 
and  Japan — ^her  foreign  policy  consists  of  meas- 
ures calculated  to  please  both  these  nations. 
The  real  cause  of  its  intrigues,  banishments, 
and  recall  uf  prominent  men,  and  even  the 
riots  and  assassinations  which  have  marked 
the  national  history  since  King  Hiong  asQended 
the  throne  in  18G4,  has  been  the  struggle  of  the 
pro^hinese  or  the  pro-Japanese  politicians  to 
hold  the  reins  of  power  and  to  mold  the  na- 
tional policy.  After  varying  fortunes,  the  party 
favoring  Chinese  methods  and  ideas  has  since 
1884  held  power,  though  a  group  of  moderate 
Liberals,  had  previously  possession  of  the  royal 
influence  long  enough  to  make  the  first  treaty 
with  a  Western  nation,  the  United  States.  Ow- 
ing to  the  British  occupation  of  Port  Hamilton, 
Roftfiia  menaces  the  occupation  of  Port  Laza- 
reff,  near  Wen-san.  A  telegraph  from  S6oul 
to  Xew-ehwang,  and  thence  to  rekin,  has  been 
constructed  under  Chinese  auspices. 

etmm  in  tke  United  States.— No  Coreans  were 
known  to  travel  outside  of  Japan  and  China 
ontU  the  dispatch  of  the  royal  embassy  in  1888 


to  the  United  States.  The  refugee  Liberals, 
after  the  failure  of  their  coup  d?etat  in  1884, 
fed  to  Japan,  as  the  Government  of  Tokio 
looked  with  disfavor  upon  the  literary  and  po- 
litical activity  of  Kim-Ok-Eiun,  the  ex-premier, 
and  banished  him  in  July,  1886,  to  the  Bonin 
islands.  There  are  now  in  the  United  States 
nine  Coreans,  refugees  or  students,  under  Gov- 
ernment patronage.  All  ai'e  preparing  for  col- 
lege, four  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Americanfl  in  Coita. — In  S^oul,  the  chargi  d'af- 
faires of  the  American  legation  is  nilliam 
W.  Rockhill,  with  Song  Ik  Yung  as  inter- 
preter. In  the  employ  of  the  royal  Gov- 
ernment are  H.  N.  Allen,  M.  D.,  director  of 
the  Royal  Hospital  and  Medical  School,  with 
J.  W.  Heron,  M.  D.,  and  Rev.  H.  T.  Under- 
wood as  assistants;  Mr.  Merrill  is  in  charge  of 
the  customs  service,  and  Mr.  H.  K.  Denny  is 
adviser  to  the  State  Foreign  Oflice.  The  first 
passport  ever  granted  to  a  foreigner  to  travel 
through  the  country  was  issued  in  November, 
1888,  to  Mr.  Pierre  L.  Jouey,  attache  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  who,  in  fifteen  days, 
traversed  the  peninsula  from  S^oul  to  Pu-san. 
Dr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Merrill  made  the  land-jour- 
ney in  the  autulfin  of  1886  from  S^oul  to 
Wen-san.  The  number  of  Americans — mis- 
sionaries, merchants,  and  travelers — in  Corea 
in  1886  was  about  fifty.  At  Pu-san  there  are 
2,000  Japanese,  and  in  all  the  ports  about  2,800, 
who  have  banks,  newspapers,  mail  and  tele- 
graph facilities,  and  steamers. 

Medical  Sdenee. — In  the  firtt  annual  report  of 
the  Government  Hospital,  which  was  estab- 
lished on  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary  of  the 
American  legation,  Lieut.  Foulk.  and  opened 
April  10,  1885,  Dr.  Allen  describes  the  dis- 
eases most  common,  which  are  malaria,  four- 
day  agae,  syphilis,  dyspepsia,  skin- disorders, 
dropsy,  scrofula,  leprosy ;  with  beri-beri,  me- 
lanosis, distoma^,  and  filaria,  which  are  less 
frequent.  The  natives  do  not  rally  as  well  after 
surgical  operations  as  do  the  Chinese,  ow- 
ing to  their  stronger  drinks  and  use  of  meat. 
Acupuncture,  cautery,  and  the  use  of  the 
Chiuese  system  of  medicine,  in  which  innu- 
merable drugs  and  compounds  in  enormous 
draughts  are  depended  on  by  the  natives. 
Baths  are  not  popular.  Food  is  highly  sea- 
soned with  pepper.  Among  the  10,460  cases 
and  894  dispensary  operations,  there  were  of 
fevers,  1,147 ;  disorders  of  digestion,  2,032;  cir- 
culation, 114;  respiration,  476 ;  nervous,  888; 
lymphatic,  214;  genito-urinary  and  syphilis, 
1,902;  eye,  629;  ear,  818;  tumors,  146;  bones, 
joints,  and  tendons,  105 ;  wounds  and  injuries, 
140;  skin-diseases,  845;  diseases  of  women,  845. 
Dr.  Allen  has  also  treated  the  King ;  and  Miss 
Annie  EUers,  an  American  lady,  the  Queen. 
Native  physicians  and  a  corps  of  sixteen  picked 
students  are  being  trained  in  Western  medical 
science.  The  Medical  School  was  opened 
March  19,  1886. 

Choleni. — Early  in  the  summer  of  1886,  chol- 
era, introduced  from  Japan,  became  epidemic 
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in  S6on],  and,  during  the  summer,  carried  off 
1,000  persons  a  day.  The  filthy  water  in  the 
choked  drains,  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  excess  in  eating  food  and  in  passions, 
and  their  habitual  use  of  green  food,  provided 
the  congenial  soil  for  a  pestilence  that  ceased 
not  until  the  advent  of  frost.  This  visitation 
of  cholera  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  scourge 
introduced  from  Japan. 

Education. — Hitherto  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  classics,  and  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  and  reckon  on  the  abacus,  constituted 
the  education  of  a  Corean  gentleman.  The 
chief  spur  to  knowledge  was  the  liope  of  gov- 
ernment employ,  appointment  to  office  being 
made  by  competitive  examination.  The  badge 
of  a  graduate  or  scholar  was  a  certain  pecul- 
iarity in  the  dress  of  the  head  and  body. 
Schools  were  private,  or  under  temple  patron- 
age. Acting  upon  a  proposition  emanating 
from  the  American  legation,  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice made  application  to  the  State  Department 
in  Washington  for  three  teacliers  to  estjiblish 
a  school  on  Western  principles  in  S^oul.  Three 
yoong  men,  D.  A.  Bunker,  G.  W.  Gilmore, 
and  H.  B.  Hulhert,  graduates  respectively  of 
Oberlin,  Princeton,  and  Dartmouth  Colleges, 
were  selected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Arriving  in  Sdoul  July  5,  they  were 
given  charge  of  thirty -five  picked  yonng  men 
of  noble  family,  and  on  the  16th  of  September, 
18S6,  the  nucleus  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Corea,  and  of  a  national  system  of  education 
was  begun.  The  students  are  supported  by 
the  Government,  and  live  in  barracks  adjoin- 
ing the  school,  which  is  modeled  on  the  Amer- 
ican plan.  Other  foreigners,  mostly  mission- 
aries, have  also  opened  schools,  in  which  for- 
eign languages  are  taught.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  Royal  College  embraces  six  years. 
The  probability  of  high  rank  and  office  is  a 
stimulus  of  gretit  power  to  those  matriculated. 
In  October  a  union  Christian  church  was  or- 
ganized for  foreigners  resident  in  S6aul. 

FliiiiiMS. — The  unfortunate  political  situa- 
tion of  Corea  between  two  great  rival  nations 
and  her  frequent  wars  with  either  country,  have 
frequently  placed  her  in  a  position  of  financial 
embarrassment.  Her  long  set^lusion  and  her 
political  system  have  tended  to  decentraliza- 
tion and  weakness.  Both  income  and  expendi- 
ture are  fixed  within  narrow  limits.  After 
seasons  of  calamity  five  methods  of  obtaining 
funds  have  been  in  vogue:  (1)  Reduction  of  the 
army;  (2)  reduction  of  salaries  of  officers;  (8) 
the  utilization  of  the  reserve  funds,  consisting 
of  8,050,000  bushels  of  rice  and  100,000  pounds 
troy  of  silver;  (4)  the  coinage  of  copper 
tokens;  (5)  the  sale  of  official  rank.  After 
the  great  Japanese  invasion  of  1592-^99,  the 
official  salaries  were  reduced  66  per  cent.,  and 
the  reserve  fund  was  exhausted,  so  that  the 
other  active  means  for  replenishing  the  treas- 
ury had  to  be  put  into  effect.  The  French  and 
American  hostilities  in  1866  and  1871,  and  the 
disturbances  consequent  upon  foreign   inter- 


course, have,  during  the  present  King^s  reign, 
almost  reduced  the  treasury  to  emptiness.  The 
sale  of  official  positions  and  new  levies  of  taxes 
have  failed  to  bring  relief,  and  a  reform  in  ad- 
ministration is  imperative.  A  national  debt 
has  been  created,  and  $1,000,000  is  now  owing 
to  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  German  bankers. 
At  present  the  customs  service  is  one  of  heavy 
expense;  the  profits,  when  in  hand,  are,  by 
treaty  made  with  the  Japanese,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  erection  of  lighthouses  at  important  points. 

GoM-IIIiiliig. — Gold  in  quartz  is  found  in  many 
places,  but  in  Ham-kiung  it  is  alluvial.  In  the 
former  case  the  rock  is  crushed  with  hammers, 
and  the  dust  washed.  In  the  placers,  a  shallow 
wooden  bowl  holding  two  shovelfuls  of  earth 
is  set  under  a  running  stream,  and  kept  in  agi- 
tation, only  the  coarser  gold  being  saved.  Na- 
tive methods  are  exceedingly  wasteful,  no  ma- 
chinery being  used ;  25,000  men  were  engaged 
in  the  washings  during  1886.  The  number  of 
permits  issued  by  the  Government  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  harvests.  When  crops  are  good, 
tlie  number  is  curtailed.  The  bullion  and  dost 
are  exported  to  S6oul,  China,  Siberia,  and  Japan. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  gold  coins  struck  at  the 
Osaka  mint  are  of  Corean  metal.  In  1883  the 
export  of  gold  from  Wen-sair,  noted  at  the 
custom-house  (reckoned  at  $20  per  tael  or  1^ 
ounce)  was  $28,920;  in  1884,  $110,265;  in 
1885,  $375,148;  in  1886,  to  June,  $155,110; 
and,  in  July,  one  Japanese  steamer  took  away 
$42,000.  Mr.  George  C.  Fonlk,  in  his  report  ta 
the  State  Department,  dated  March  20,  1886, 
that  the  miners  pay  as  royalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  magistrates  50,400  pounds  of  gold 
annually ;  that  from  1881  to  1884,  6,540  pounds 
of  gold,  valued  at  $1,885,083,  and  18,680  pounds 
of  silver,  worth  $887,780,  were  exported  by 
sea;  that  82  mines  of  gold.  4  of  silver,  17  of 
copper,  40  of  iron,  9  of  coal,  7  of  lead,  and  13 
of  precious  stones,  are  known  and  worked. 
Mr.  Ito  states  that  the  exports  of  crude  gold, 
from  1881  to  1884,  amounted  to  $3,786,033,- 
191,  and  of  silver  $887,769,444,  an  average  ot 
about  $1,200,000  of  metal  per  bODum.  In  the 
overland  trade  with  Russia  and  China  gold  is 
exported,  and  a  heavy  outlay  of  silver — 1,000 
pounds  for  each  ambassador— is  required  for 
the  embassy  sent  to  Pekin  annually. 

Trade. — ^At  Chimulpo,  in  1885,  trade  aggre- 
gated $1,159,322,  an  increase  of  98  per  cent, 
over  the  $585,960  of  1884.  Of  exporta,  the 
staple  is  hide  and  of  imports  cotton,  the  to- 
tal figures  of  export  for  1884  being  $60,951, 
and  for  1885,  $132,583,  and  of  imports  $546,- 
258  and  $180,442.  At  Gensan,  the  trade  in 
1885  was  $564,052,  as  against  $306, 132  in  1884. 
Of  the  $53,835  worth  of  exports,  cow-hides 
figure  at  $50,000.  The  difficulty  of  transport 
($3.50  on  a  ton  of  goods  from  S^oul  to  Chi- 
mulpo,. a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles),  the 
lack  of  good  roads,  the  meanness  of  the  small 
copper  currency,  and  the  general  apathy  of 
the  people,  make  the  development  of  trade^ 
while  hopeful,  slow  and  uncertain. 
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COSTA  IICA9  one  of  the  ^ve  Centra]  Ameri- 
oan  repablics.  The  area  is  estimated  at  19,980 
fiquare miles;  and  on  Dec.  81,  1885,  the  popu- 
lation was  198,144.  The  frontier  disputes  be- 
tween Oosta  Rica  and  Colombia  on  the  one 
band,  and  between  the  former  and  Nicaragua 
CD  the  other,  are  to  be  settled  bj  international 
arbitration. 

GifenaeaA. — ^Tbe  President  of  the  Republic 
is  Don  Bernardo  Soto,  whose  Cabinet  was 
formed  of  the  foil  owing  ministers:  Foreign 
Affiurs,  Don  Ascension  Esquivel ;  Interior  and 
Poblio  Works,  Don  Leon  Fem4ndez;  Finance, 
Don  Manro  Fernandez ;  War,  Don  Santiago  de 
la  Gaardia.  The  United  States  Minister  to  the 
five  Central  American  republics,  resident  at 
Gaatemala,  is  Hon.  H.  C.  Hall.  The  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  San  Jos6  is  J.  Schroeder.  The 
Minister  Resident  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  United 
States  is  Sefior  M.  M.  Peralta,  and  the  Costa 
Kican  Consul-General  at  New  York  is  Sefior 
Jos6  Maria  Mafioz.  On  May  6  the  Costa  Rican 
Congress  appointed  Don  Apolinar  de  Jesus 
Soto,  Don  Ascension  Esqaivel,  and  Don  Car- 
los Duran,  Designados  or  Vice-Presidents. 

Hiwf^t — The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance of  Feb.  11,  1886,  shows  that  on  that 
date  the  national  indebtedness  stood  as  fol- 
lows: Consolidated  foreign  debt,  £2,000.000 ; 
home  debt,  $878,826.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  8,  1886,  the  income  was  $8,- 
200,065,  being  $268,808  greater  than  it  had 
been  estimated  in  the  budget.  The 'chief 
sources  of  income  were :  Puntarenas  custom- 
house, $881,484 ;  Limon  custom-house,  $685,- 
780;  liquor  monopoly,  $747,961 ;  tobacco  mo- 
nopoly, $466,974;  railroad,  $112,760;  post- 
office,  $15,918;  telegraph,  $14,220.  The 
OQtlay  was  $2,088,944,  being  $114,968  greater 
than  had  been  estimated.  The  budget  esti- 
mate for  1886  '87  is  $2,707,614  income,  and 
outlays  to  an  equal  amoant.  The  conversion 
of  £4,810,812  debt  of  Costa  Rica  was  negoti- 
ated by  the  agent  of  the  GoTomment  in  June, 
1885,  ratified  by  the  Costa  Rican  Executive  on 
Oct  16,  1885,  and  accepted  by  the  council  of 
foreign  bondholders  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  The  arrangement  arrived  at  was  this: 
In  retnm  for  £100  of  the  6  per  cent,  loan  of 
1871  the  republic  issued  in  bonds  £50  at  5 
per  cent,  interest,  series  A,  the  first  conpon 
payable  July  1,  1886,  and  added  thereto  £22,- 
101  in  shares  of  the  Costa  Rica  Railway  Com- 
pany. For  every  £100  of  the  7  per  cent,  loan 
of  1872  there  were  returned  £50  new  bonds  at 
4  per  cent.,  series  B,  the  first  coupon  payable 
July  1, 1886,  and  there  were  added  £22,101  in 
shares  of  the  Costa  Rica  Railway  Company. 
Series  A  bears  6  per  cent,  from  the  time  of 
iflsoe ;  series  B,  4  per  cent,  during  the  first  two 
years,  and  thenceforward  also  5  per  cent.  The 
conversion  was  conditional,  the  Government 
binding  itself  to  make  arrangements  for  tlie 
carrying  out  of  the  conceesions  of  April  21, 
1884,  relating  to  the  railroad  and  its  equip- 
ments, within  three  years.  The  Union  Bank 
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of  Costa  Rica  is  to  collect  tiU  the  year  1888 
the  customs  revenue  pledged  as  security  for 
the  new  bonds;  all  money  to  be  paid  to 
Messrs.  C  de  Murrieta  &  Co.,  London,  to  be 
distributed  by  the  River  Plate  Trust,  Loan, 
and  Agency  Company. 

imy. — ^The  actual  strength  of  the  army  in 
1886,  including  ofiicers  of  all  ranks,  was  1,000, 
with  a  militia  reserve  of  27,000. 

PisMMke. — ^In  1885  there  passed  through  the 
post-ofSoes  of  the  republic  1,828,892  items  of 
mail  matter,  as  follows:  408,466  letters;  186.- 
860  Qovemment  dispatches;  9,072  postal- 
cards;  1,172,664  newapapers;  488  sample 
packages;  1,202  business  notifications;  2,947 
certificates ;  658  requests  of  notices ;  140  re- 
ports ;  5,815  roistered  letters ;  and  191  postal 
orders  to  the  amount  of  $14,  972;  together, 
1,787,998  items. 

MignpkSt — There  were  in  operation  in  1886 
three  sections  of  telegraph :  one,  185  miles  in 
length,  connecting  £1  Puriscal,  Santo  Domingo, 
8a  n  Ramon,  Grecia,  and  £1  Navanjo ;  another, 
101  miles,  connecting  Fsparta  with  Liberia; 
and  a  third,  48  miles,  connecting  Liberia  with 
the  frontier  of  Nicaragua.  There  were  twen- 
ty-two offices,  and  they  forwarded,  between 
March  1,  1885,  and  Feb.  28, 1886,  22,607  Gov- 
ernment messages  into  the  interior,  and  88,089 
private  messages.  There  were  also  2,480  pri- 
vate messages  sent  to  Nicaragua.  There  were 
received,  during  the  same  twelvemonth,  2,500 
telegrams  from  Central  America,  and  859  from 
abroad. 

In  January,  1886,  twelve  telephone-offices 
were  opened  at  the  cayiital,  and  the  system 
was  being  rapidly  extended. 

SallTMMb. — ^At  the  close  of  1885  there  were 
in  operation  the  following  tines:  Alajuelato 
Ban  Jos^  22  kilometres;  Puntarenas  to  £8- 
parta,  22 ;  San  Jos6  to  Cartago,  22 ;  and  Limon 
to  Rio  Sucio,  118,  together,  179  miles.  The 
rolling- stock  consists  of  6  locomotives  and  87 
cars.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  was 
158,888,  and  the  freight  carried  to  7,072  tons. 
The  gross  earnings  were  $28,045,  and  the  ex- 
penses $25,278,  resulting  in  a  loss  for  the  year 
of  $2,228.  On  Aug.  20  work  was  begun  on 
the  Reventazon  or  Atlantic  Railroad.  In  June 
a  company  was  formed  in  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  the  Costa  Rica  Railroad  be- 
tween the  port  of  Limon  and  the  village  of 
Carrillo,  and  between  Cartago  and  Aliguela, 
together  with  the  wharf  at  Limon.  The  com- 
pany furthermore  intends  building  a  branch  line 
from  some  point  on  the  Limon-Carrillo  line 
near  the  river  Reventazon,  to  connect  with  the 
Cartago- Alajuela  Railway. 

£arly  in  1886  the  contract  made  between 
the  city  authorities  of  the  capital  and  Silas 
Wright  Hastings,  for  the  construction  of  one 
or  more  tramways,  received  the  Government's 
approval. 

SteaMhip  IJiie.— In  August  the  Government 
contracted  with  Charles  F.  Irigoyen  and  Jo- 
seph F.  March  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
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steamers  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama, 
to  touch  at  intermediate  ports.  The  line  will  be 
known  as  the  ^*  Hispano-Ceotro-Amerioana," 
and  its  steamers  will  carry  the  Spanish  flag. 
The  vessels  are  to  toach  at  Pantarenas  and 
whatever  other  ports  maj  be  opened  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  Oosta  Rica,  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  carry  all  mail-matter. 

The  Costa  Rican  Government  requires  that 
the  steamship  company  shall  care  for  and  in- 
struct eight  young  men  of  that  country  on 
each  of  its  seven  steamers,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  commission  after  competitive  ex- 
amination. These  will  be  placed  on  board 
the  steamers  as  apprentices,  and,  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years'  service  and  competitive 
examination,  will  be  given  diplomas  as  sea-cap- 
tains and  engineers.  The  Government  agrees 
to  grant  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  duties 
of  merchandise  shipped  on  board  the  vessels 
of  the  company,  to  give  the  company  eighteen 
acres  of  land  for  the  construction  of  ware- 
houses, and  a  subsidy  of  $10,000  per  annum  for 
the  first  five  years  of  the  contract  and  $8,000 
per  aunum  for  the  remaining  five  years.  The 
operation  of  the  line  was  to  begin  not  later 
than  Oct.  16,  1886. 

T0itlie  Udutry* — ^The  Government  further- 
more conceded  to  Messrs.  P.  W.  and  £.  G. 
Chamberlain  the  privilege  for  two  years  of 
introducing  into  the  country  duty  free,  ma- 
chinery and  accessories  necessary  for  the  prep- 
aration of  textile  fiber  grown  in  the  republic; 
and  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  free  of  duty 
and  wharfage,  of  the  chemical  substimces  and 
coal  they  may  need  for  the  purpose. 

The  Government  granted,  early  in  January, 
to  Federico  Velarde,  the  privilege  of  import- 
ing, duty  free,  woolen  yarns,  twist,  and  thrown 
silk,  for  the  manufacture  of  fabrics,  whether 
those  yams  be  bleached  or  dyed. 

Mlmnfe  —  Rock-crystal  and  placer-gold  are 
found  in  the  Cuesta  Blanca,  on  the  Paoaoa 
road;  onyx  in  Pacaca;  amethysts  in  the  Colo- 
rado salines  and  the  Barbudal  mountain,  where 
handsome  jasoer  is  also  met  with.  Opals  are 
found  in  Canaelaria;  labradorite  in  the  mount- 
ains north  of  Raicero ;  kaolin  abounds  in  San 
Ramon ;  lime  for  cement  in  Candelaria ;  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  San  Antonio;  and  valuable 
iron-ore  on  the  coast  at  Sardinal. 

CMwereei— The  following  is  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  foreign  trade  in  1886 : 

IMPORTATION. 

OOUNTRIES.  Vtluc 

From  England $1,687,940 

From  France 448,802 

From  Oermanj 606,016 

From  the  United  States 866,645 

From  other  countries 68,028 

Total $8,660,961 

BXPOBTATION. 

To  England $1,862,190 

To  France 825,212 

To  Germany 87^192 

To  the  United  States 1,068,619 

To  other  oountri«s 176,896 

Total $8,296,606 


The  export  of  coffee  from  Costa  Rica  in  1885 
was: 


COUNTRIES. 

To  England 

To  Qermaay 

To  Fnmoe 

To  Spain 

ToBelglam 

To  New  York 

To  New  Orleans 

To  San  Fraadsoo 

To  Colombia 

Total 


Valaa. 


$l,39<,ltt8 

S1^804 

814,488 

SIT 

1,741 

212,962 

78,628 

820,069 

16,112 


$2,486,M8 


The  American  trade  for  the  fiscal  year,  1886, 
was  as  follows : 

Import  ftom  Costa  Rica  into  the  United  States $806/M5 

Domestlo  export  ftom  the  United  States  to  Costa 
Kica 648,216 

Edicattoa* — There  were,  in  Costa  Rica  on 
Jan.  1,  1886,  115  primary  public  schools  for 
boys,  and  101  for  girls;  together,  215  schools. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age  was  32,- 
806,  of  whom  17,026  were  boys  and  15,280 
girls.  Assuming  the  population  then  to  have 
been  198,144,  the  proportion  was  one  school 
child  to  six  inhabitants.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  school  was  18,418,  of  whom 
7,855  were  boys  and  6,058  girls.  Of  private 
primary  schools  there  were  86,  attended  by 
1,042  male  pupils  and  819  female  pupils;  to- 
gether, 1,861  scholars.  The  school- tax  pro- 
duced, in  the  seven  provinces  together,  $24,489. 

€lliB-FAEHIBr&--The  increasing  demand  for 
edible  crabs  in  the  great  seaboard  markets  has 
led  the  fishermen  of  the  neighboring  coasts, 
especially  that  of  New  Jersey,  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  crab-culture,  or  rather  of  crab-preserva- 
tion, which  renders  it  possible  to  market  the 
catch  in  far  better  condition  than  formerly. 
This  is  known  as  *^  crab-farming,"  but  it  hard- 
ly merits  the  name,  as  it  has  not  yet  advanced 
beyoud  the  protection  of  the  crabs  from  their 
natural  enemies.  Those  that  are  engaged  in 
the  bufidness  pay  little  attention  to  breeding. 
They  know  that  during  September  the  season 
properly  ends,  because  the  female  crab  carries 
about  with  her  a  spongy  substance,  consisting 
of  thousands  of  small  eggs.  These  are  hatched 
in  due  time,  and,  except  after  very  severe  win- 
ters, the  supply  of  young  crabs  is  abundant,  but 
they  are  not  large  enough  for  market  before 
the  second  year. 

In  May  the  mature  crabs  emerge  from  their 
winter- quarters  in  the  deep  mud,  and  appear 
in  shallow  water,  where  they  are  netted  in 
large  numbers  and  sorted  out,  according  to 
condition,  into  circular  stockades  or  pens  made 
of  stakes  driven  close  together  in  the  shaUowa. 
Crabs  are  in  their  best  edible  condition  when 
they  outgrow  and  shed  their  hard  shells  and 
emerge  very  fat,  and  with  shells  so  thin  that 
they  are  properly  called  "  soft-shelled  eral«," 
though  they  are  not,  as  is  supposed  by  many, 
a  distinct  species.  When  captured  in  this  state 
the  crab  is  sent  to  market  at  once,  as  his  shell 
hardens  in  a  few  hours  if  suffered  to  remain  in 
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th«  water.  A  majority  of  the  catoh  is  certain 
to  be  in  an  un  marketable  state.  They  are  either 
hard  or  semi-hard  shelled,  and  iu  either  case 
are  placed  in  the  stockade.  In  local  phrase,  a 
crab  that  shows  signs  of  shedding  his  shell 
within  a  few  days  is  called  a  ^*  comer."  When 
the  time  of  change  is  obviously  close  at  hand, 
he  is  a  ^*  baster,"'  and  after  the  old  shell  has 
been  cast  off  he  is  a  ^^  shedder,"  and  the  sooner 
be  is  sent  to  market  the  better  price  will  he 
oomiiiaDd.  If  he  U  overlooked  tor  a  day  he 
becomes  a  ^^bnckler" — that  is,  his  shell  has 
hardened  so  that  a  slight  pressure  npon  it 
causes  it  to  bend  or  *^  buckle,''  like  the  bottom 
of  a  tin  pan.  If  he  reaches  this  stage  he  must 
needs  be  kept  until  again  ready  to  become  a 
^^diedder,"  usually  two  or  three  weeks.  Dur- 
ing their  period  of  confinement  in  the  stockade 
the  crabs  must  be  judiciously  tended.  If  they 
are  fed  too  liberally,  they  fatten  prematurely 
and  die.  If  they  are  not  fed  enough,  they  eat 
one  another,  especially  if  one  of  their  number 
chances  to  become  a  ^^shedder^'  while  the 
watchman  is  away.  Crabs  thrive  npon  almost 
any  kind  of  waste  food.  When  free,  they  are 
general  scavengers,  and  are  not  fastidious  when 
confined.  Stockades  are  of  various  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  resources  of  the  owners.  One 
man  can  supply  and  watch  a  pen  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  but  larger  dealers  em- 
ploy several  men  and  boats,  and  keep  several 
twenty-foot  stockades  in  active  operation. 

No  snccessfnl  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made 
to  breed  crabs  for  market,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormons  consumption,  the  supply 
keeps  well  np  with  the  demand.  During  the 
season  the  price  per  dozen  in  the  New  York 
market  ranges  from  a  few  cents  to  two  dollars 
—seventy-five  cents  being  a  fair  average  for 
the  whole  season.  Of  late  years,  when  the 
market  is  overstocked,  the  crabs  are  frozen  by 
artificial  means,  and  sent  to  the  large  inland 
cities  of  the  Sonth  and  West.  Fair  Haven,  on 
Shrewsbury  river,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
New  Jersey  crabbers,  and  250  dozen  crabs  is 
an  average  daily  shipment  from  this  port  alone. 
The  crat«  are  packed  in  shallow  boxes  on  beds 
of  fresh  sea- weed,  and  are  thns  kept  alive  and 
in  good  condition  for  twenty-fonr  to  forty- 
eight  hours. 

CiBA,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  belong- 
ing to  Spain.  (For  statistics  of  area,  popula- 
tion, etc.,  see  *^  Annual  Oydopffidia ''  for  1888.) 

imy.—The  Commander-in-Chief  and  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  island  is  Don  Emllio  Calleja 
4  Isasi.  The  strength  of  the  Spanish  forces  m 
Coba,  in  1886,  was  19,868. 

FtaiMe. — Cuba's  indebtedness  in  May,  1886, 
was,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

P^MT  moKuj  In  dronhtion  iaraod  dnrloi?  the  in- 

mirraetloii $se..'^88,606 

Rypotheeuy  of  1880 S2,260,rt00 

CuumiboiiM  bonds  of  1878. li,mjMO 

ThrM-per-«eat  bonds  with  oii«-per-ceDt.  slnk- 

liHT-tod eo,81fi,«78 

Amraltifls. 11,760,468 

Totri. %lS6JMU1Si 


The  floating  debt  was  |B0,860,000,  making 
a  total  of  $167,201,752. 

In  May  there  was  placed  on  the  European 
market  a  6per-cent.  Cuban  loan  to  the  amount 
of  170,000,000  pesetas  or  francs,  at  87,  less  8- 
per-cent.  commission,  the  Spanish  treasury 
guaranteeing  them  the  bonds,  of  which  there 
are  840,000  of  600  pesetas  each  to  run  eighty- 
five  years.  There  were  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  617,108  bonds.  In  other  words,  for 
every  100  bonds  subscribed  for,  only  65*06 
could  be  awarded. 

PosMfllM.— During  the  fiscal  year  1884-^86, 
the  Cuban  post-offices  received  from  abroad 
562  mails,  tne  letters  weighing  in  the  aggre- 
gate 7,478,187  grammes,  and  the  newspapers 
10,027,846.  It  forwarded  abroad  714  maila, 
with  the  respective  weight  of  letters  and  news- 
papers of  7,465,750  and  19,176,400  grammes. 

lUUnMids,— The  Bay  of  Havana  Railway 
earned  in  1885,  £58,117  net,  of  which  £86,526 
was  paid  to  first-mortgage  bondholders  in  the 
shape  of  interest,  and  set  aside  toward  the 
sinking-fund  the  net  earnings  showing  an 
excess  over  those  of  1884  of  11}  per  cent. 
The  line  is  in  good  condition  and  prosperous, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  sugar-crops.  The 
company  made  a  new  7-per-cent.  loan  in 
April,  1886,  to  the  amount  of  £845,000,  paya< 
ble,  in  1917,  at  98. 

The  Western  Eailr9ad  of  Cuba,  which  trav- 
erses the  famous  Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco-region, 
was  expected  to  be  in  operation  all  the  way 
to  Finar  del  Rio  toward  the  close  of  1886. 

Faniiig  iBteifilB.— Early  in  1886  there  were 
in  operation  in  Cuba  1,200  sugar- plantations, 
5,000  tobacco-plantations,  160  coffee-planta- 
tions, 25  cocoa-plantations,  5,000  stock-farms, 
17,000  truck  and  other  farms,  and  95,000 
stores  and  indnslrial  establishments. 

8igaM)rt|Mh — The  Cuban  sugar-crop  that  came 
to  market  in  1886  amounted  to  750,000  tons, 
and,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  canes 
in  the  autumn  of  1886,  it  was  hoped  that,  in 
1887, 100,000  tons  additional  would  be  produced. 

Hlilag. — In  1885  there  were  in  existence  in 
the  island  the  following  mines : 


CoocMloni. 

MINERAU 

ArwfailMoteni. 

91 

Iron-ors    

fi,8fi0 
487 

41 

Conner 

5 

gSh^.::      ;::;:;:::::;:: 

84 

8 

MsnirftDMe ,  ^ . .  ^ 

123 

s 

QalcksilTer 

M 

16 

AiiphftltQin - 

891 

8 

Petroleam. .....  r  -  -  - 

466 

2 

Naphtha.. 

140 

Of  these  concessions  the  following  were  in 
productive  operation:  One  asphaltum  in  the 
Havana  district,  which  produced  1.799  tons, 
employing  10  workmen;  three  aspnaltnm  in 
the  Pinar  del  Rio  district,  producing  1,250 
tons,  employing  22  workmen  and  two  four- 
horse-power  engines;  two  asphaltum  in  the 
Matanzas  district,  producing   300  tons,   em- 

Sloying  12  men;  one  petroleum  well  in  the 
Latanzas  district,  producing  288   hectolitres 
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with  5  men  and  one  fonr-horse-power  en- 
gine ;  one  naphtha  well  in  the  Santa  Clara 
districts  prodaoing  84  hectolitres ;  three  iron- 
ore  beas  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  producing  23,- 
877  tons,  employing  270  bands  and  engines  of 
eighty-six  horse-power ;  three  copper-mines  in 
Santa  Clara  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  yielding 
07  tons  of  cement  copper  and  employing  27 
hands.  The  import  of  mining  machinery  and 
supplies,  which  as  such  are  free  of  import 
duty,  amounted  in  value  to  $170,689.  The 
largest  amount  of  machinery  imported  was 
by  the  Juragna  Iron  Company,  for  its  new 
mines  and  railroad  near  Santiago.  The  stock- 
holders of  this  company  are  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  the  Cambria  Iron  Company.  The 
iron-ores  average  about  as  follow:  Metallic 
iron,  66  per  cent.;  sulphur,  0*07  per  cent; 
phosphorus,  0*041  per  cent.;  silica,  2*08  per 
cent.  The  highest  phosphorus  determinatioas 
only  show  0*088  per  cent.  Tins  company  has 
bnilt  a  railroad  27  kilometres  long,  entirely  ot 
American  material.  The  large  iron  pier  at  the 
terminus  of  the  road  is  also  the  result  of 
American  enterprise.  The  ore  is  transported 
to  Philadelphia,  the  quantity  reaching  15,000 
tons  a  month.  The  company  employed  600 
men  in  1886. 

BaMuBS. — Large  quantities  of  bat-guano 
have  been  discovered  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island.  This  gnano  is  deposited  in  caves,  one 
of  which  was  estimated  to  contain  from  25,000 
to  80,000  tons.  The  facilities  for  working 
these  deposits  are  said  to  be  excellent. 

AmerlMn  Eatorpiise.— The  American  consul 
reported  to  the  State  Department  in  August 
from  Havana :  '^  American  capitalists  are  be- 
ginning to  increase  and  work  up  the  mahogany 
and  cedar  exportation  from  here.  One  com- 
pany in  particular  tends  fair  soon  to  control  a 
most  formidable  tract  of  land  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  province.  All  our  fellow-country- 
men laud  the  manner  in  which  the  Spanish 
Government  here  facilitates  their  movements 
by  a  readiness  to  help  and  aid  them  in  every 
way.  This  only  holds  rs  regards  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  does  not  refer 
to  the  customhouse  regulations,  which  tend  in 
every  way  to  discourage  importation." 

EBMidpaflM. — The  number  of  slaves  declared 
free,  in  accordance  with  the  abolition  law,  be- 
tween May  5,  1885,  and  May  7,  1886,  was  25,- 
528.  The  number  of  slaves  who,  at  the  latter 
date,  had  obtained  their  freedom  during  the 
six  years  elapsed  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
law,  was  120,258.  The  remaining  25,881  were 
freed  by  vote  of  the  Cortes  in  October,  1886. 

CMnnerce. — According  to  statistics  published 
by  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  the  t<»tal 
foreign-trade  movement  in  Cuba  during  the 
fiscal  year  1884-^86  was  $88,224,268,  there 
having  been  imported  $31,587,859  and  ex* 
ported  $56,686,404.  This  movement  includes 
$5,776,849  imported  from  Spain,  and  $4,704,- 
883  exported  to  that  country,  the  entire  trade 


with  the  mother-country  consequently  not 
exceeding  $10,481,237.  The  American  trade 
with  Cuba  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


FISCAL  YKARr- 

LnportfroB  Otate 

tetotlMUallMl 

BtelM. 

DomMHe  •atpoct 
tea  dM  Uatted 
StatMtoOtafaa. 

x-^ 

1886. 

1886. 

$fil,1 10,780 

57,181,407 
6^5M,584 

$10,090,879 

8,719.195 

10,502,880 

14,667,918 

$6].181,669 
51V035.S88 
67,74i;8n 
80,ll«,452 

1881 

1888 

The  Cuban  custom-houses  collected  darim^ 
the  fiscal  year  1885-'86  $14,808,192,  an  in- 
crease  of  $1,689,888  compared  with  the 
amount  of  revenue  they  yielded  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

There  entered  Cuban  ports  during  the  fiscal 
year  1885-^86,  altogether,  8,189  vessels,  against 
8,040  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  aggregate 
tonnage  of  vessels  arived  was  2,487,156  in 
1885-'86,  against  2,816,109  in  1884-'a5. 

The  American  Consul-General  at  Havana  is 
Ramon  O.  WiUiams. 

Bedprodty  Tnaty.— The  text  of  the  commer- 
cial convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  signed  at  Madrid  on  April  26,  subse- 
quently ratified  by  the  British  Parliament  and 
the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  going  into  operation 
in  August,  provides  that  Spain  grants  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies  and  foreign 
possessions  the  *^  most-favored-nntion  "  treat- 
ment in  all  that  concerns  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  consular  rights  and  privileges  in 
Spain,  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  foreign  pos- 
sessions, coextensive  with  that  accorded  to 
France  and  Gtermany.  Article  III  provides 
that  the  convention  when  approved  sliall  re- 
main in  force  until  the  80th  of  June,  1892.  The 
right  was  reserved  to  Canada  to  say  within 
one  year  whether  she  will  accept  the  treaty  or 
refuse  to  abide  by  its  provisions.  Meantime 
Spain  and  her  colonies  are  open  to  Canada  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  most  favored  nations. 

INsataiBatlag  Datles.— Under  date  of  June  22, 
the  Spanish  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  Sefior 
Gamazo,  upon  representations  made  by  Minis- 
ter Currv,  addressed  to  the  Captain-General  of 
Cuba  a  dispatch  in  which  he  stated  the  Amer- 
ican complaint  of  infringement  of  the  sabnst- 
ing  treaty  agreement  in  the  following  terms : 

The  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  complained  to  the  Government  of  his 
Majesty  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  agree- 
ment of  Feb.  18, 1884,  is  enforced  in  your  iftland,  al- 
leging that  Article  I  gives  the  right  to  the  North 
American  Ursj;  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
Spanish  flag  in  the  ports  of  said  island  in  respect  to 
the  collection  of  duties  of  all  kinds,  and  ooni«equently 
he  complains  that  a  differential  doty  is  maintained  in 
your  island  respectini]^  foreign  goods  tranafaipped  in 
American  ports,  as  also  that  navigation  dues  oontinue 
to  be  exacted  m)m  American  vessels  different  from 
those  fixed  for  Spanish  vessels ;  and  in  view  of  his  argu- 
ments and  of  other  anteodents  which  aid  in  a  proper 
inteipretation  of  said  agreement,  his  Majesty  the  Kiiur, 
and  m  his  name  her  Mf^jesty  the  Queen  Regent,  with 
the  obtjeot  of  demonstrating  the  good  intentions  of 
Spain  toward  the  United  States  and  the  good  faith  with 
which  it  seeks  to  enforce  its  treaties,  has  been  pleased 
to  decree,  ratifying  the  royal  order  of  May  7,  ISfti, 
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that  the  American  flaff  in  the  direct  trade  with  the 
ialuids  of  Cuba  and  rorto  Rico  Bhall  be  put  on  a 
complete  equality  with  the  Spanish  flag  in  tne  trana- 

goTtation  of  products  proceeding  from  the  United 
tates.  Bespecting  navigation  dues,  although  the 
equal  treatment  of  Amerfoan  with  Spanish  snips  is 
not  provided  for  in  the  agreement,  adhering  to  this 
spint  of  deference  to  the  said  nation,  it  is  the  will  of 
his  Mf^esty  that,  as  soon  as  it  is  shown  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  in  your  island  that 
bis  Qovemment  has  granted  this  treatment  to  Span- 
ish vessels,  your  customs  officers  shall  apply  it  to 
American  vessels,  in  just  reciprocity  and  in  con- 
fonnity  with  the  royal  decree  of  June  4, 1878.  By 
loyal  order  I  communicate  this  to  you  for  your  inior- 
mation  and  its  proper  observance. 

Three  montbB  after  the  foregoing  order  had 
been  iasaed  it  was  repudiated  by  royal  decree, 
the  Foreign  Office  at  Madrid  igDoring  its  inter- 
pretation as  proclaimed.  Spain  wishes  to  have 
the  privilege  of  carrying  cargoes  from  Cuba  to 
the  United  States,  previously  not  conceded, 
being  subject  to  10  per  cent  additional  duty, 
to  correspond  with  the  10  per  cent,  extra  du- 
ties levied  in  Cuba  on  importations  under  the 
American  flag.  The  different  duties  were 
enamerated  under  three  heads  for  the  Spanish 
flag,  and  a  fourth  for  the  American  or  foreign 
flag,  the  fourth  column  being  the  10  per  cent, 
extra  in  the  agreement  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. As  stipulated,  the  agreement  might 
apply  onlj  to  products  of  the  United  States, 
oomiog  from  there.  Products  of  the  United 
States  have  been  admitted  on  the  third  col- 
umn; but  other  merchandise,  such  as  fish  or 
other  commodities  from  the  British  provinces, 
has  had  to  pay  according  to  the  fourth  column, 
while  such  importations  from  New  York  under 
the  Spanish  nag  have  paid  duties  under  the 
third  column.  As  for  the  tonnage  dues, 
steamers  arrived  in  Cuba  from  Spain  were 
loading  sugars  for  New  York,  and  paying  no 
tonnage  (^ea,  while  American  vessels  were 
paying  in  Cuba  62^  cents  a  ton  inward  and 
82i  cents  a  ton  outward. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
aderation  of  the  lack  of  reciprocity  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  under  date  of  Oct  18,  1886,  is- 
sued a  proclamation  containing  the  ensuing 
paasages: 

And  whereas  proof  is  given  to  me  that  such  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  differential  Has  duty  in  re- 
spect of  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargoes 
entering  the  ports  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Bioo  has  not  in 
&et  been  secured,  but  that,  notwithstanding  the  said 
agreement  dated  at  Madrid,  Februarv  18,  1884,  and 
in  oQDtravention  thereof  as  well  as  oi  the  provisions 
of  the  said  section  4228  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  higher 
and  diwrimina^ng  duties  continue  to  be  imposed  and 
levied  in  said  ports  upon  certain  produce,  manufact- 
mw.  or  merchandise  imported  into  said  ports  from 
the  United  States  or  fh>m  any  foreign  country  in  ves- 
leb  of  the  United  States  than  is  imposed  and  levied 
on  the  like  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise 
tarried  to  said  ports  in  Spanish  vessels : 

Now,  therefore,  1,  Oroveb  Clevelakd,  President 
ef  the  United  States  of  America,  in  execution  of  the 
afoieaaid  section,  etc.,  do  hereby  revoke  the  suspen- 
fion  of  the  (Useriminating  customs  imposed  and  levied 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  products  of 
ind  articles  proceeding  under  the  Spanish  flog  from 
Cuba  and  Porto  Bioo,  which  is  set  forth  and  contained 


in  the  aforesaid  proclamation,  dated  the  18th  day  of 
Ji'ebruary,  1884,  this  revocation  of  said  proclamation 
to  take  effect  on  and  after  the  26th  day  of  October 
instant  « 

iBBlgrattoi. — A  decree  of  the  Minister  for 
the  Colonies,  appearing  in  the  Madrid  official 
*<Gaceta*'  of  December  7,  regulated  and  de- 
termined the  assistance  the  Government  will 
give  to  societies  that  promote  free  immigration 
into  Cuba.  The  Government  will  pay  the 
passage-money  for  Spanish  immigrants  and 
their  families  from  Spain  and  the  Balearic 
Isles  to  Gnba.  It  will  pay  the  cost  of  passage 
of  free  foreign  immigrants  Irom  Europe  and 
Africa  to  Cuba  only,  and  will  grant  $40  to 
each  free  immigrant  from  Asia  and  Oceanica. 
Special  favor  will  be  shown  by  the  authorities 
in  Ouba  to  white  immigrants  and  Spanish- 
bom  immigrants  from  Spain  or  Spanish- 
American  countries.  After  one  years  resi- 
dence, white  immigrants  will  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  *^  time-expired  "  soldiers  settling 
in  Ouba. 

€m1  aid  Stid  Rail  lapartBr-In  1886  the  arri- 
vals of  coal  in  Cuba  have  been  almost  entirely 
on  contract,  and  the  prices  from  $4.50  to  $6  a 
ton  for  American,  and  from  26  to  29  shillings 
a  ton  for  English.  The  latter  was  rapidly 
losing  favor  in  the  Havana  market,  being 
only  used  where  good  coal  is  really  necessary. 
Of  the  common  sorts,  the  American  is  cheaper, 
can  be  obtained  at  phorter  notice,  and  the  gas- 
works company  claim  for  it  the  advantage  of 
containing  more  gas  than  the  English,  good 
Welsh  and  Staffordshire  being  the  only  Bntish 
coals  that  find  a  ready  sale  there.  Iron  rails 
are  mostly  imported  from  Belgium,  and  ma- 
chinery from  the  United  States.  The  impor- 
tations of  Bessemer  steel  rails  have  amounted 
to  about  5,000  tons,  at  prices  varying  from 
$42  to  |27  cost,  freight  and  insurance.  The 
greater  part  was  imported  from  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  France,  the  English  manufact- 
urers not  having  been  represented  until  the 
beginning  of  1886.  About  1,500  tons  of  light 
portable  rails  were  also  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Clgar>]lakin'  Strike.— In  October  a  cigar- 
makers'  strike  assumed  gigantic  proportions  at 
Havana,  throwing  20,000  operatives  out  of 
employment.  The  strike,  originating  in  a  de- 
mand for  increased  wages  from  the  makers 
of  Partido  tobacco  cigars,  extended  to  those 
working  Vuelta  Abajo  leaf,  and  to  the  adjoin- 
ing cities  of  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Bejucal, 
San  Antonio,  Guines,  and  other  towns.  The 
factories  remained  closed  until  Nov.  18,  when 
the  men  went  to  work  again  on  an  agreement 
to  form  committees  to  arbitrate  their  claims. 
The  committee  fixed  the  claims  in  some  fac- 
tories, but  other  claims  were  pressed,  which 
the  committee  refused  to  arbitrate,  as  they 
had  risen  since  Nov.  18.  The  matter  was  held 
in  abeyance,  and  the  men  went  out  again  on 
the  2dth.  On  Nov.  26  they  all  returned  to 
work  again. 
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CTCLORIMA*  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  words  kvkKosj  a  circle^  and  Spofuty  a 
scene  ;  its  natural  English  meaning  is  a  circu- 
Icir  scene.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
and  is  found  only  in  the  latest  editions  of  dic- 
tionaries, althoagh  the  system  of  pictorial  rep- 
resentation to  which  it  is  now  applied^  includ- 
ing the  laws  of  cycloramic  perspective,  have 
been  understood  for  two  or  three  centnries. 
It  is  only  within  a  generation  that  oycloramas 
have  been  painted  and  constructed  with  a  sat- 
isfactory degree  of  mechanical  perfection,  and 
only  about  ten  years  since  the  aid  of  photog- 
raphy and  of  greatly  improved  machinery  and 
accessories  has  produced  the  wonderfully  real- 
istic effects  attained  in  the  great  paintings  of 
American  battle-scenes  recently  exhibited  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  In 
preparing  a  painting  of  this  character  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  perspective  are  useless,  save  in 
a  fragmentary  way.  The  observer,  instead  of 
including  the  entire  picture  in  the  natural  angle 
of  vision,  is  surrounded  by  the  painted  canvas 
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Just  as  he  is  surrounded  by  the  landscape  when 
out-of  doors.  This  necessitates  different  points 
of  sight,  or  vanishing-points  as  they  are  tech- 
nically called.  (See  article  on  Dra.wino,  in 
Appletons*  "  American  Oyclopeedia.")  Strictly 
speaking,  these  points  are  infinite  in  number  in 
a  cyclorama,  but  practically  they  are  reduced  to 
as  small  a  number  as  is  consistent  with  pictur- 
esque representation.  This  is  known  as  cy- 
cloramic perspective.  In  the  great  historical 
painting  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  art- 
ist, Paul  Philippoteauz,  who  has  also  superin- 
tended the  execution  of  most  of  the  other  great 
paintings  of  this  class,  personally  inspected  the 
battle-field  and  selected  the  most  available  cen- 
tral, position  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
Here  he  erected  a  scaffolding  with  a  platform 
at  a  suitable  height,  and  drew  a  circle  around 
it  about  eighty  feet  in  diameter.  At  intervals 
of  about  twenty -four  feet  stakes  were  driven 
in  this  circle  dividing  the  whole  circumference 
into  ten  equal  parts.    A  photographic  camera 


was  centered  on  the  platform  and  arranged  so 
that  it  could  sweep  the  entire  horizon,  and  ten 
pictures  were  taken,  each  including  two  of  the 
twenty-four  range-stakes.  In  the  finished  pho- 
tographs the  stakes  served  to  register  the  series, 
and  when  attached  in  a  continuous  strip  the 
ten  pictures,  of  course,  gave  a  continuous  pano- 
rama of  the  field.  ■  Pasting  together  the  ends  of 
this  strip,  the  panorama  became  a  cyclorama, 
and  afforded  an  accurate  guide  for  enlargement 
on  the  grand  scale  contemplated  for  the  paint- 
ing. Of  course,  each  separate  photograoh  had 
its  own  system  of  linear  perspective,  and  artis- 
tic ingenuity  had  to  reconcile  the  apparent  dis- 
tortions of  the  camera — an  easy  task,  since  the 
vanishing-point  for  any  object  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  projecting  the  radius  of  the  great 
circle  to  the  general  horizon-line,  which  is,  of 
course,  common  to  the  whole  painting. 

A  special  building  is  required  for  such  a 
work  as  this.  Those  that  have  been  built  m 
this  country  are  mostly  of  corrugated  iron,  cir- 
cular in  general  shape,  and  large  enough  to 
leave  space  for  passage  behind  the 
canvas  after  it  is  in  place.  In  the 
center  is  a  circular  platform  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  the  horizon-line  of 
the  painting.  This  is  covered  with 
a  canopy,  cutting  the  line  of  vision 
just  below  the  top  of  the  painting. 
The  light  falls  from  above  this 
canopy  through  a  sky-light  by  day, 
and  from  a  circle  of  electric  lights 
by  night.  From  this  platform  the 
progress  of  the  painting  is  super- 
intended. 

The  canvas  is  fifty  feet  wide, 
and  when  ready  for  hanging  is 
wound  on  a  large  roUer  arranged 
90  that  it  can  revolve  on  a  ver- 
tical axis.  A  circular  tramway  is 
laid  on  the  floor  of  the  building 
close  to  the  outer  wall,  and  a  f^ame 
mounted  on  wheels  runs  on  this, 
carrying  the  canvas-roll.  A  wooden  cornice- 
frame  runs  around  the  entire  building  at  the 
eaves,  and  to  it  the  upper  edge  of  the  canvas  is 
nailed.  The  frame  is  rolled  along  the  circular 
track  as  fast  as  necessary,  delivering  the  canvas 
as  it  moves.  When  the  canvas  is  in  position 
and  the  ends  sewed  together,  its  lower  edge  is 
attached  to  a  huge  ring  made  of  gas-pipe,  cor- 
responding in  size  with  the  comice-frame.  The 
ring  and  the  twenty-five-pound  weights  hung 
all  round  at  three- foot  intervals  are  sustained 
by  the  canvas,  which  is  thus  strained  heavily 
downward,  and  can  yet  expand  or  contract 
without  wrinkling.  Instead,  however,  of  form- 
ing a  perfect  cylinder  in  shape  when  placed  in 
position  and  weighted,  the  canvas  bulges  in- 
ward a  foot  or  more  midway  between  the  up- 
per and  lower  edges,  and  the  horizon-line,  ap- 
parently the  most  distant  part  of  the  painting. 
18  really  nearer  to  the  observer  than  the  sky 
and  the  middle  distance. 
After  the  painting  is  finished,  and  the  me- 
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obanical  appliances  are  removed,  the  foreground 
b  arranged  with  something  of  the  landscape- 
gardener's  art.  Real  grass,  shrahs,  and  the  like, 
are  disposed  around  the  central  platform,  and 
80  skillfully  hlended  with  the  painted  middle 
distance  that  it  is  almost  impossible  with  the 
onaided  eye  to  determine  where  one  ends  and 
the  other  begins.  The  atmospheric  effect  is 
enhanced  by  the  manner  in  which  visitors  are 
iotroduced  to  the  cycloraraa.  The  entrance  is 
through  a  long,  narrow,  dimly  lighted  passage- 
way, ending  in  a  winding  stair ;  and  when  the 
visitor,  emerges  upon  the  central  platform,  his 
eye,  having  adjusted  itself  to  a  dim  light,  is 


prepared  to  accept  at  more  than  its  true  value 
the  brightness  of  the  rotunda.  He  has,  more- 
over, in  a  measure  lost  his  sense  of  orientation 
on  the  winding  stair,  and  the  artiticial  pros- 
pect is  presented  with  much  the  same  effect 
as  if  it  were  seen  from  a  hill -top  under  the 
open  sky. 

The  illustration  represents  part  of  a  cross- 
section  of  a  cyclorama.  A  is  the  outer  wall ; 
B,  space  betv^een  wall  and  canvas;  0  0  C, 
canvas;  D  D,  foreground;  E  E,  covered  en- 
trance passage-way,  winding  stair,  and  specta- 
tors' platform ;  F,  sky-light ;  G,  electric  lamp ; 
H,  canopy ;  I,  roof. 
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DAKOTA.  TerrtUvrialGfTeruMBt— The  follow- 
ing were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the 
year:  Governor,  Gilbert  A.  Pierce ;  Secretary, 
M.  L.  McOormack;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Ray- 
mond; Auditor,  E.  W.  Caldwell;  Attorney- 
General,  George  Rice;  Superinteudent  of 
Public  Instruction,  A.  Sheridan  Jones;  Rail- 
road Commissioners,  William  M.  Evans,  Alex- 
ander Griggs,  and  W.  H.  McVay;  Commis- 
noner  of  Immigration,  Lauren  Dunlap.  Su- 
preme Court:  Chief- Justice,  Bartlett  Tripp; 
Associate  Justices,  C.  S.  Palmer,  W.  H.  Fran- 
cis, W.  B.  McConnell,  William  K  Church,  and 
L  K.  Church. 

tacnd  CMAdMt—The  Governor,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated 
Oct  1,  says : 

Dakota  sufibred  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
eoontry  ftom  business  proetration  and  fix)m  the 
drought,  wbioh  i^jui^d  the  Bmaller  gnuDs.  The 
drou^t  was  not  general,  but  local,  some  parts  of  the 
Territory  showing  large  yields,  while  in  others  the 
bilure  was  almost  complete.  Indeed,  it  is  not  un- 
woal  to  ftnd  fiirms  in  the  same  county  showing  strik- 
ii^y  disnmilar  results^  one  with  its  grain  a  practical 
fiulore,  the  other  showing  a  flill  average  production. 
I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  m  wheat  and  oats  the  short- 
age in  the  crops  over  last  year,  will  be  at  least  one 
third;  flax,  rye,  and  barley  also  suffer.  The  yield 
ot'  potatoes  and  other  roots  will  probably  be  nearly 
op  to  the  average. 

Farmers  have  ffiven  much  attention  to  cattle-raising 
of  late  years^  and  have  that  product  to  fidl  back  upon 
vben  ^in  is  a  loss.  This  industry  has  developed 
very  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  In  the 
older  connties  of  Soutn  Dakota  the  farmers  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  keeping  a  limited  number  of  cows 
and  beef-cattle.  But  it  was  supposed  the  large  catde- 
lanches  must  be  confined  to  the  western  part  of  the 
TerritoiT,  where  the  abundant  grasses  and  limited 
anow-fall  enabled  cattle  to  ffraze  during  the  winter 
oaonths.  Late  experiments  have  demonstrated,  how- 
.  ever,  that  cattle- raising  can  be  profitably  pursued 
even  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Territory, 
and  the  result  has  heen  the  establishment  of  lor^e 
cattle-ranches  in  various  sections,  while  there  are 
few  farmers  in  any  part  of  the  Territory  who  have 
not  herds. 

The  total  of  lands  taken  up  for  settlement 
doringthe  year  ending  June  80,  1886,  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at 


4,000,000  acres.  He  estimates  the  increase  of 
population  for  the  year  at  85,000,  making  the 
total  population  of  the  Territory  600,000. 
While  the  Western  and  Middle  States  continue 
to  furnish  a  good  majority  of  the  new-comers 
to  Dakota,  a  larger  proportion  than  usual 
comes  this  year  from  Eastern  and  JNew  Eng- 
land States  and  Canada.  The  foreign  immigra- 
tion other  than  f^om  Canada  for  the  year  has 
been  comparatively  small,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  furnishing  the  greater  number. 

flBaidal. — The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory 
remains  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  namely,  $668,- 
200.  The  assessment  of  1886  shows  an  in- 
crease over  1885  of  about  $24,000,000,  making 
the  total  assessment  for  this  year  in  round 
numbers  $180,000,000.  The  tax  levied  foe 
Territorial  purposes  has  been  decreased  f^om 
year  to  year,  until  for  1886  it  is  but  2*4  mills. 
The  total  county  indebtedness  of  the  Territory, 
bonded  and  floating,  is  a  little  over  $8,000,000. 

TalutiM* — The  following  statement  gives  the 
assessment  for  two  years,  Emmons  and  Mar- 
shall Counties  wanting  for  1886: 


rrEBia 

1885. 

1888. 

Total  aBBessment 

Acres  of  land  

t:Hi.Gjj,-in*  00 

♦lft!HJ^3-:  00 

f4,li<vk^r^T  00 
*]TL|f.%ii  00 

fT>*.vo:  00 

j»4''.  57 

t:.T02 

*-yi  7-3  00 

*.M^  47 

:v.i:,:r72 

*.\<W^';^-^  00 

f]|  09 

^]^^Mi-i  00 

11  15 

158,688 

$821,078  00 

$2  09 

$2322,789  00 

$446^068  00 

$$55,218  fO 

$5,274,622  00 

•mrn^^ 

Value  of  same 

$68,511,892  00 

Average  per  acre 

Value  of  town  lota 

Property  in  merchandise. 
Oapital  in  manafactores. . 

Number  of  horses   

Value  of  same 

$21,298,565  00 

$^982,601  00 

$888.644  00 

208,059 

$10,615,162  00 

Average  per  head 

Number  mules  and  iisses. 
Value  of  same 

$5102 

16,788 

$971,517  00 

Average  per  head 

Number  of  cattle 

Value  of  sarre 

^    $58  40 

475.842 

$7,429,607  00 

Average  per  head 

Number  of  sheep 

Value  of  same 

$15  68 

182,581 

$168,878  00 

Average  per  head 

Number  of  swine 

Value  of  same 

Average  per  head 

Value  of  vehicles 

Moneys  and  credits 

Household  furniture. .  . 

Btocks  and  shares 

Other  property 

$127 

lt8,128 

$887,807  00 

$2  24 

$2,555,012  00 

$2,707,546  00 

$461,808  00 

$1,879,548  00 

$9,091,511  00 

J^O 
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iSiacattM. — The  following  snmmaryof  sta- 
tistics of  the  puhlic  schools  is  for  the  year  be- 
ginning Jnlj  1,  1884,  and  eDding  June  80, 
1885: 


rrsMS. 

North 
Dakota. 

Soiitli 
Dakoiik 

Dakota. 

Number  of  peraona,  Jane  1, 18»V, 
over  7  Mia  under  80  vean 

Pupils  enroUed  in  public  Bchoolii. 

Percentaire  of  ftttendance  of  thoM 
enrolled 

88,780 
19,780 . 

88 

844  48 

184  09 
896 

817 

86.808 
49,850 

88 

2,999 

188  06 

$88  48 
2,884 

898 

87,088 
69,070 

88 

Number  of  teachers  employed, 
toul 

Average   pay   of  taaohera    per 
month,  males. ,  ... 

4,146 
$88  88 

Average  pay   of   teachers   per 

month,  females 

Number  of  schools^  total 

School -houses  bnllt  during  the 

y«« 

$81  S9 
8,879 

896 

RNANCES. 


Total  expenditures. . 
Balance  cash  on  hand 


$640,480  22 
188,248  98| 


$1,878,788  18  $1,814,818  40 
146.897  481      887,61489 


There  are  two  universities,  one  at  Vermil- 
ion and  one  at  Grand  Forks.  There"  is  also 
one  agrioultaral  college,  at  Brookings,  and  two 
normal  schools,  one  at  Madison  and  one  at 
Spearfish.  In  addition  to  these  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Rapid  Oitj  has  been  established  and 
will  soon  be  in  operation. 

The  University  of  Dakota  is  atYermilion, 
and  has  a  facalty  of  seven  members.  There 
are  166  pnpils  enrolled  in  all  departments,  and 
a  steady  increase  is  reported.  The  University 
of  North  Dakota  was  established  by  legislative 
enactment  in  1888,  and  was  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  students  in  September,  1884.  The 
&culty  is  composed  of  six  ipembers.  It  is  at 
Grand  Forks,  in  the  Red  river  valley.  There 
are  about  fifty  students  in  attendance.  The 
Agricultural  College  has  a  faculty  of  six  mem- 
bers, and  there  are  about  240  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. The  university  at  Mitcnell  was  opened 
in  September,  1886.  It  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Pierre  University,  at  Pierre,  on  Missouri  river, 
is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  is  now  in  its  third  year,  and  has 
seven  instructors.  Thirty-five  pupils  are  in 
attendance.  Tankton  College  is  the  oldest 
collegiate  institution  in  the  Territory.  It  was 
established  by  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Churches  in  1881.  Tlie  faculty 
consists  of  seven  professors,  and  122  pnpils  are 
enrolled,  twelve  of  whom  are  working  in  the 
college  classes.  Dakota  Collegiate  Institute,  at 
i^ioux  Falls,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist 
Association. 

Cin  •f  iBBMMt— The  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
one  conducted  on  the  old  p]an,  and  the  other 
on  the  cottage  plan,  are  successfully  carried 
on,  and  with  results  as  favorable  to  patients  as 
in  the  older  asylums  of  the  East.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital  at  Yankton  reports 
tlie  number  of  patients  May  80,  1886,  as  124. 

The  North  Dakota  Hospital  for  the  Insane 


has  been  but  a  little  over  a  year  in  operatioo, 
and  more  room  is  demanded.  There  were  ad- 
mitted from  April  80,  1885,  to  June  80,  1886, 
14  months,  188  patients.  Number  discharged, 
22 ;  number  died,  6 ;  totaU  27. 

Pfttwrttartoiir— The  following  report  from 
the  Warden  of  the  Territorial  Penitentiary  at 
Sioux  Falls  shows  the  condition  of  the  prison 
June  80,  1886 : 

Number  of  inmates  June  80, 18S6 119 

Number  reodved  to  June  80, 1888. 88 

Total  number  of  convicts  during  the  year. 157 

Number  during  the  year  discharged 86 

Semaintng  June  80, 1888  98 

The  Warden  of  the  North  Dakota  Peniten- 
tiary, at  Bismarck,  reports  as  follows : 

Number  of  prisoners  transferred  ftom  Sioux  Falls,  July 
81.1886 85 

Number  received  since  from  the  courts  of  Northern  Da- 
kota.     60 

Number  of  prisoners  handled 95 

Number  of  prisoners  diicharged 48 

Number  of  prisoners  noir  here. 58 

Tke  INadL  Hllb^Tliere  has  been  bat  little 
development  even  of  the  gold-mines,  the  few 
now  in  successful  operation  comprising  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  valuable  properties 
known  to  be  in  existence  and  awaiting  devel- 
opment. The  silver-camps  at  Carbonate  and 
Galena  are  not  half  prospected.  The  tin  dis- 
coveries are  at  this  time  awakening  greater 
interest  and  inquiry  than  the  precious  miner- 
als. Active  operations  have  been  begun,  the 
necessary  capital  secured,  and  the  early  de- 
velopment of  the  tin-mines  seems  to  be  as- 
sured. The  petroleum  found  in  the  Wyoming? 
Hills  is  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  oil 
produced  in  Pennsylvania.  Wells  are  now  be- 
ing bored  in  the  oil  district,  which  comprises  a 
considerable  area  in  the  western  rim  of  the 
hills.  In  the  same  vicinity  there  is  salt  in 
abundance,  which  is  already  finding  its  way 
into  market.  There  are  extensive  mica-mines 
awaiting  the  further  development  which  the 
railroad  assures;  there  is  asbestus  in  large 
quantities,  and  copper-mines  waiting  for  the 
future;  besides  zinc  and  saltpeter,  now  too 
cheap  to  be  developed  at  their  present  disad- 
vantage of  location.  The  Black  fiills  has  its 
greatest  mine  of  wealtli,  perhaps,  in  the  almost 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  building  materials  of 
all  kinds  which  are  found  on  every  hand. 

EaflrtadSi — The  year  ending  June  30  was 
marked  by  unusual  activity  in  the  constmo- 
tion  of  new  railroads  and  the  extensions  of  sev- 
eral of  the  old  lines.  The  increase  in  mileage 
foots  up  551*77  miles,  and  is  divided  as  follows: 

BuriingtoD,  Oedsr  Rapids,  and  Northern 1'80 

Minneapolis  and  Paclfle 89*04 

Fremont,  Elkbom,  and  Missouri  Valley 85  50 

Northern  Pacific 1580 

Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 176-68 

Northwestern. 71  '08 

Manitoba 188  40 

Total »11T 
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This  increase  makes  the  total  nnmber  of 
miles  of  oompUted  road  in  operation  in  Da- 
kota, Jane  30,  1886,  2,897*67. 

Aooording  to  the  returns  made  bj  the  com- 
mission  there  are  in  Dakota  344  elevators  and 
806  warehouses,  having  an  aggregate  capacity 
of  18,843,000  bnshels.  Of  these  there  are  in 
North  Dakota  206  elevators,  54  warehoases, 
9,012,000  bnshels,  and  in  8outh  Dakota  138 
elevators,  252  warehouses,  and  4,831,600. 

MtfcaL-^Tlie  Republican  Territorial  Oon* 
vention  met  at  Tankton  on  September  22,  and 
nominated  O.  S.  Gilford  for  re-election  as  dele- 
gate to  Congress.  The  platform  demands  ^^  the 
immediate  reduction  of  all  the  Indian  reser- 
vations within  the  limits  of  the  Territory," 
and  denounces  the  President's  vetoes  of  pen- 
sion bills,  and  the  administration  of  the  Gener- 
al Land- Office  under  Oonmiissioner  Sparks.  It 
eoDtains,  also,  the  following  planks : 

Thnt  reooffniziD/r  the  liquor-traffio  as  an  evil,  this 
oon vention  dedaraa  in  favor  of  the  home  as  against  the 
nlooD,  and  pledges  the  party  to  such  leffiaMion  as  is 
neoeaurj'  to  protect  the  people  of  the  Territory  from 
the  evil  inflnenoes  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquoia  as 
a  beverm. 

That  tbc  will  of  the  people  of  all  Dakota  in  favor  of 
divisioD  of  the  Territory,  on  an  ea^t-ond-weet  line,  has 
been  so  clearly  and  so  frequently  expressed  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  that  there  is  no  reasonable 

J li  «r  j.1.^    A^Ji i-^J ^^  ^^  ^    1 ^^^4... 


doubt  of  the  determined  purpose  of  a  lar^e  minority 
to  hold  on  steadfastly  till  this  purpose  is  accomplished., 
and  we  earnestly  ask  Congress  to  pass  such  a  measure 


without  delay,  said  admission  to  be  on  the  boundary- 
line  of  counties  nearest  the  forty-sixth  parallel. 

That  we  heartily  believe  in  the  legality  cf  the  move- 
ment  of  the  people  of  South  Daxota  to  onranize  a 
State  government,  and  that  the  defeat  of  the  HarriBon 
Senate  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  a 
blow  at  civil  liberty. 

The  Democratic  Territorial  Convention  met 
at  Aberdeen  on  September  29,  and  nominated 
M.  H.  Day  as  delegate  to  Oongress.  A  reso- 
ktioD  favoring  admission  of  the  Territory  into 
the  Union  as  a  whole  was  voted  down.  A 
resolution  favoring  the  submission  of  the  di- 
vision proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people  was 
then  adopted.  The  convention  expressed  it- 
self in  favor  of  division,  and  asked  that  the 
peonle  confirm  that  sentiment  at  the  polls. 

The  platform  demands  a  graduated  salary 
kw  for  all  county  officers ;  denounces  the  Ter- 
ritorial Railroad  Commission;  demands  the 
Uxition  of  corporation  property;  asks  for  a 
law  prohibiting  officials  from  accepting  rail- 
road-passes; and  calls  for  the  publication  of  of- 
ficial matter  in  German  and  Norwegian  papers. 
FinaUy,  it  favors  the  submission  of  the  prohi- 
bition question  as  applied  to  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

On  November  2,  Mr.  Gifford  was  elected  by 
a  large  majority.  The  Legislature  contains 
very  few  Democrats. 

The  total  vote  for  delegate  to  Congress  in 
1S86  was  104,811,  which  indicated  a  popula- 
tion in  all  of  Dakota  of  524055.  Of  these 
votes  Mr.  Gifford,  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress,  received  66,982,  and  Mr.  Day,  Demo- 
eratic  candidate  for  Congress,  received  87,879, 


giving  to  the  Republican  candidate  a  majority 
of  29,058.  In  the  south,  Mr.  Gifford  has  a 
majority  of  21,028,  and  in  the  north  a  majority 
of  8,080.  In  1884  Mr.  Gifford  had  a  migority 
of  81,117  in  the  sooth  and  25,554  in  the  north, 
makinga  total  of  56,672  in  the  entire  Territory. 
South  Dakota,  at  the  late  election,  cast  65,765 
votes,  and  North  Dakota  89,046.  This  shows 
a  population  of  828,825  in  the  south  half  of 
Dakota,  and  of  195,280  in  the  north  half  of 
Dakota.  The  vote  in  the  entire  Territory  has 
increased  17,984  in  two  years.  In  the  south 
the  increase  in  two  years  has  been  11,196,  and 
in  the  north,  6,788.  In  November  Governor 
Pierce  resigned,  and  Judge  Louis  K.  Church 
was  appointed  his  successor. 

CantttallMua  CMvcntiM  and  Statebeed.— The 
Constitutional  Convention,  which  has  been 
kept  alive  to  provide  for  emergencies,  met  in 
July  and  adjourned  to  Dec.  15,  when  it  met  at 
Huron  and  remained  in  session  two  days. 

The  convention  at  this  session  annulled  this 
section,  so  that  the  State  government  may 
be  put  in  operation  irrespective  of  admission 
into  the  Union.    The  following  was  passed : 

That  there  shall  be  held  an  election,  on  the  Tues- 
day next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  a.  d. 
1887,  for  all  State,  legislative,  and  iudicinl  officers,  to 
fill  those  offices,  the  terms  of  whicn  shall  expire  by 
limitation  in  the  year  1887  or  1888 ;  and  that,  at  sucn 
election  as  the  State  Executive  Committee  may  desig- 
nate, the  State  Executive  Committee  may  suomit  to 
vote  the  question,  *^  Shall  the  State  government  go 
into  full  operation  ? '' 

The  ordinance  then  specifies  the  form  of  bal- 
lot, the  canvass  of  the  vote,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  result.  It  declares  that  if  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  favor  the  State  government, 
that  government  shall  go  into  operation  as 
above  specified.  It  leaves  to  the  State  Execu- 
tive Committee  the  decision  of  the  question 
whether  there  shall  be  an  election. 

DA¥I8,  DiTlD,  an  American  jurist,  born  in  Ce- 
cil County,  Md.,  March  9, 1815 ;  died  in  Bloom 
ington,  111.,  June  26, 1886.  After  his  graduation, 
at  Eenyon  College,  Ohio,  in  1882,  Mr.  Davis 
went  to  Massachusetts  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  law.  After  remaining  there  a  short 
time,  he  entered  the  law  school  at  New  Daven, 
Conn.,  and  when  his  course  there  was  com- 
pleted, removed  to  Illinois,  and,  after  admit- 
tance to  the  bar  in  1885,  took  up  his  residence 
in  Bloomington.  In  1844  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  in  1847  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  that  formed  the  State  Consti- 
tution. In  1848  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  an  office  that  brought 
him  into  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  on  the  same 
circuit.  Judge  Davis  was  re-elected  in  1855 
and  1861,  but  in  1862  he  resigned. 

In  1860  Judge  Davis  was  a  delegate  at  large 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  at 
Chicago,  and  after  the  election  he  accompanied 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  Washington.  In  1862  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  Judge  Davis  Associate  Justice 
on  the  Supreme  bench  of  the  United  States. 
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After  the  death  of  Lincoln,  his  old  friend  was 
asked  to  administer  his  estate. 

In  1870  Judge  Davis,  in  sympathy  with  a 
minority  in  the  Supreme  Court,  held  that  the 
acts  of  Congress  making  Government  notes  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  was  con- 
stitutional In  February,  1872,  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Labor- Reform  Party  of  the 
United  States  placed  him  on  its  ticket  for  Pres- 
ident. The  essential  features  of  the  conven- 
tion were  its  declaration  in  favor  of  a  national 
cnrrenoy  "based  on  the  faith  and  resources  of 
the  nation, ^^  a  demand  for  an  eight-hour  law 
throughout  the  entire  country,  and  suggestion 
as  to  a  method  by  which  the  nationid  debt 
could  be  paid  "  without  mortgaging  the  prop- 
ertv  of  tne  people  to  enrich  the  capitalists.*^ 
In  his  letter  of  acceptance.  Judge  Davis  wrote : 
"  Be  pleased  to  thank  the  convention  for  the 
high  nonor  which  it  has  conferred  upon  me. 


DAVID  DAVIS. 


The  chief  magistracy  of  the  republic  should  be 
neither  sought  nor  declined  by  an  American 
citizen."  The  Convention  of  Liberal  Republi- 
cans, which  met  that  year  in  Cincinnati,  gave 
Judge  Davis  92}  votes  on  the  first  ballot  for 
President;  but  when  the  regular  Democratic 
and  Republican  candidates  were  in  the 'field, 
Judge  Davis  wrote  another  letter,  declining  the 
Labor-party  nomination,  and  refusing  to  enter 
the  contest.  On  March  4, 1877,  he  resigned  his 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  in  order  to 
accept  a  seat  as  United  States  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, having  been  elected  by  a  combination  of 
Democrats  and  Independent  Republicans  in  the 
Legislature  of  that  State.  He  was  considered 
an  Independent,  but  his  support  was  generally 
given  to  the  Democratic  party.  In  1881  he  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Senate,  when  Vice- 
President  Arthur  assumed  the  presidency  upon 
the  death  of  President  Garfield;  but  in  1883 
Judge  Davis  retired  from  the  Senate  and  from 
active  life,  to  his  home  in  Blooraington,  III., 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.    The  degree 


of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Wes- 
ley an  University,  by  Beloit  College,  and  by 
Williams. 

DELAWARE.  SUte  CevenuMBt.— The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
Governor,  Charles  C.  Stockley,  Democrat; 
Secretary  of  State,  William  F.  Causey ;  Treas- 
urer, John  M.  Houston ;  Auditor,  Nathan 
Pratt;  Attorney-General,  John  H.  Paynter; 
Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Thomas  N. 
Williams.  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  Jo- 
seph P.  Comegys ;  Associate  Justices,  William 
G.  Whitely,  John  W.  Houston,  and  Edward 
Wooton.    Chancellor,  Willard  Saulsbury. 

ftatBCM. — ^During  the  past  two  years  the 
State  debt  has  been  reduced  only  $15,000. 
This  is  principaUy  due  to  the  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  schools,  without  any  proportionate 
increase  in  the  revenue.  The  message  of  the 
Governor  to  the  Legislature  of  1887  reviews 
the  refunding  of  $120,000  of  the  State  loan  in 
4-per-oent.  bonds,  taken  in  New  York  at 
$1.05.08.  On  Jan.  1,  1887,  the  State  debt 
amounted  to  $824,750.  This  debt  is  offset  by 
interest- bearing  investments,  aggregating  $1,- 
168,799.  To  this  may  be  added :  Prospective 
receipts,  amounts  due  Jan.  1, 1887,  $57,796.81 ; 
amount  of  sinking  fund,  arising  from  the  oys- 
ter revenue,  $4,629.79;  balance  in  treasury 
belonging  to  the  general  fund,  $8,977.86.  The 
report  of  the  State  Treasurer  shows  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  to  be  as  follow :  Receipts- 
balance  in  the  treasury  at  settlement  with  leg- 
islative committee  January,  1886,  $7,815.49; 
receipts  since  that  settlement  to  Jan.  1,  1887, 
$121,190.61 ;  probable  receipts,. due  and  paya- 
ble January  1,  $57,796.81;  total  receipts, 
present  and  probable,  $186,802.41.  Expendi- 
tures—total amount  paid  out  to  Jan.  1,  1887, 
$120,028.24;  leaving  a  probable  balance  of 
$66,774.17.  The  sinking-fund  biennial  collec- 
tions and  outgoes  show  a  balance  to  its  credit 
of  $4,629.79. 

Ediotlra. — ^The  Superintendent  reports  the 
following  statistics :  Number  of  school  districts 
in  the  State,  422 ;  schools,  562,  an  increase  of 
18  since  last  report;  number  of  months  taught 
in  1886,  8'42,  against  7*87  in  1884 ;  white  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years,  86,468;  colored  children,  outside  of 
Wilmington,  6,750;  white  children  enrolled, 
29,421 ;  colored  children,  8,568 ;  average  daily 
attendance,  white  children,  19,235;  colored 
children,  1,008;  average  white  children  to 
each  district,  86;  averaged  enrolled,  68;  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  84 ;  number  of  teachers, 
including  Wilmington,  635;  average  monthly 
salary,  $82.40.  Year  after  year,  the  report 
says,  shows  a  gratifying  improvement  in  the 
school  system  of  the  State,  and  in  the  interest 
taken  by  parents  and  guardians.  In  the  col- 
ored schools  substantial  and  encouraging  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  the  schools  now  number- 
ing 69  outside  of  Wilmington.  During  the 
past  year  the  disbursements  amounted  to  $7,- 
166.69,  of  which  amount  $4,655.63  came  from 
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the  State  appropriation,  and  $2,511.06  from 
the  school-tax  fund. 

IMIM  isyluk — After  referring  to  arrange- 
ments in  existence  for  the  reception  and  care 
of  indigent  insane  in  Pennsylvania  asylums, 
and  the  faiinre  of  those  arrangements  to  give 
satisfaction,  the  Governor  recommends  that 
buildings  be  constructed  or  purchased  suitable 
for  a  State  insane  asylum. 

fitat^PrisM.— The  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  substantial  prison  are  recommended, 
wherein  convicts  can  be  compelled  to  labor  at 
regular  systematic  work  from  the  proceeds  of 
which  the  expenses  of  their  confinement  might 
be  met  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Tcapenuitt. — The  Governor,  in  his  message, 
refers  to  this  subject  at  some  length,  and  urges 
the  enforcement  and  improvement  of  existing 
laws. 

€iKtttati«Dal  Bevtaltii.— On  this  subject  the 
Goveruor  says : 

For  some  time  p«9t  |)ublic  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  Bubjcct  of  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  our 
State  by  means  of  a  convention. 

Amendments  by  the  Ledalature  have  great  advnn- 
tigen,  seouring  oarefiil  deuberation  before  changing 
an  established  law  in  its  separate  wants,  and  without 
ktf-roUing.  The  difficulty  is,  to  devbe  a  plan  so  that 
rerorma  by  means  of  legislative  enactments  may  he 
more  easily  attainable.  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  provides  that  *^  the  Qeneral  Assembly, 
whenever  two  thirds  of  each  house  shall  deem  it  ne- 
oeesary,  may,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Governor, 
propofie  amendments  to  tius  Constitution,  and  at  least 
three  and  not  more  than  six  months  before  the  next 
general  election  of  representatives,  duly  publish  them 
m  print  for  the  consideration  of  the  people;  and  if 
throe  foujtiis  of  each  branch  of  the  Lejrislature  shall, 
after  such  an  election  and  before  anotner,  ratify  the 
Hud  amendments,  they  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  parts  of  this  Constitution."  I  would 
•Qggest  that  if  the  rate  required  for  ratification  was 
ehanoed  to  two  thirds  instead  of  *^  three  fourths  '*  of 
each  oranch  of  the  Legislature,  it  would  enable  rc- 
ibnna  to  be  more  easily  attained,  and  you  would  still 
preserve  the  wholesome  checks  on  ill-advised  and 
iias^  ehingee. 

The  same  demand  exists  now  as  in  the  past,  and  I 
am  satisfied  is  increasing,  for  a  change  in  uw  present 
•Tstem  of  representation.  Delay  in  this  matter  can 
not  be  long  aeferred.  The  reform  in  the  judiciary 
s/stem  of  the  State  should  bo  thoroughly  considerea. 

NMoL—The  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  at  Dover  on  Aug.  17,  and  nominated  Ben- 
jamin T.  Biggs  for  Governor  and  John  B.  Pen- 
nington for  Congressman.  The  following  plat- 
form was  adopted : 

The  Democracy  of  Delaware,  throufirh  their  dele- 
gates in  convention  assembled,  declare  their  adherence 
to  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  National  Demo- 
crutio  Convention  held  in  Chicago  in  1884,  and  insist 
that  their  faithful  observance  in  the  mana^ment  of 
pablio  affairs  is  essential  to  proper  government  and 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  tue  American  people. 

Federal  taxation  can  only  be  rightfully  imposea  to 
proride  for  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  General 
GoTemment,  including  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
penons  entitled  thereto,  the  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lie  credit,  and  the  p^dnal  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  We  therefore  favor  such  revision  and  modifi- 
cttion  of  our  tariff  laws  as  will  relieve  the  people  of 
the  ooontry  iVom  unnecessary  burdens  while  Provid- 
ian the  neoeBParr  revenue  to  meet  legitimate  demands 
upon  the  Federal  treasury. 


The  Democracy  of  Delaware,  in  common  with  the 
people  of  the  whole  country,  recognize  in  President 
Cleveland  an  honest  and  patriotic  Chief  Magistrate, 
anxious  to  secure  a  proper  administration  ot  public 
affairs,  and  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  American  people. 

The  Democratic  party  of  Delaware  points  with  pride 
to  its  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  for  the 
last  thirty  years  as  the  strongest  possible  claim  to  the 
continued  confidence  and  support  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

The  Republicans  held  no  State  Convention, 
and  nominated  no  ticket. 

James  R.  Hoffecker  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Temperance  Reformers  for  Governor,  and  Rich- 
ard M.  Cooper  for  Congressman.  The  vote  for 
Governor  was  18,948  Democratic  and  7,782 
Temperance.  The  Legislature  is  wholly  Demo- 
cratic. 

DENHAUL,  a  monarchy  in  Northern  Europe. 
The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  King, 
with  the  advice  of  his  ministers ;  the  legislative 
power  by  the  Rigsdag,  or  Diet,  in  conjunction 
with  the  King.  The  King  must  be  a  member 
of  the  state  church,  which  is  the  Lutheran 
Evangelical.  The  Rigsdag  is  composed  of  two 
houses.  The  Landsthing,  or  upper  house,  has 
66  members,  of  whom  12  are  nominated  by 
the  Crown,  and  54  elected  indirectly.  The 
Folkething,  or  popular  body,  consists  of  102 
members,  elected  directly  by  all  citizens  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  except  paupers  and  house- 
hold servants.  The  members  of  both  houses 
receive  pay.  The  Landsthing  selects  from 
among  its  members  the  associate  judges,  who, 
with  the  ordinary  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  form  the  Rigsret,  which  is  the  highest 
tribunal,  and  is  alone  competent  to  try  im- 
peachments. All  money  bills  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  submitted  to  the  Folkething. 

The  reigning  King  is  Christian  Ia,  bom 
April  8,  1818,  who  was  appointed  to  the  suc- 
cession by  the  Treaty  of  London,  of  May  8, 
1852,  and  succeeded  Frederick  VII,  the  last 
of  the  direct  male  line  of  the  house  of  Olden- 
burg, on  Nov.  15,  1868.  The  Crown-Prince  is 
Frederick,  his  son,  born  June  8,  1848. 

Hie  Hiolstry. — The  Council  of  State  consists 
of  the  following  members:  President,  Jacob 
Broennum  Scavenius  Estrup,  appointed  June 
11,  1875;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  H.  G.  In- 
gerslev,  appointed  Aug.  7,  1885 ;  Minister  of 
Justice  and  for  Iceland^  J.  M.  Y.  Nellemann ; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Otto  Ditlev  Baron 
Rosen5m-Lehn ;  Minister  of  "War,  Col.  J.  J. 
Bahnsen  ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Commander  N. 
F.  Ravn;  Minister  of  Public  Education  and 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  J.  F.  Scavenius. 

Ana  aad  P»|^alatlM« — The  area  of  the  king- 
dom is  14,124  square  miles.  The  population 
of  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  on  Feb.  1,  1880, 
was,  exclusive  of  suburbs,  284,850;  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Jutland,  865,678 ;  of  the  islands 
in  the  Baltic,  868,511 ;  of  the  Faroe  Isles, 
11,220;  making  the  total  population  1,980,- 
259,  which  was  divided  into  962,882  males, 
and  1,017,427  females.  There  were,  in  1888, 
15,642  marriages,   66,894  births,  and   89,828 
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deaths.  The  emigration,  which  is  chiefly  to 
the  United  States,  was  6,307  in  1884,  against 
8,875  in  1888,  and  11,614  in  1882. 

Fbuuiees* — ^The  revenue  for  the  financial  year 
1885-^86  was  estimated  as  follows: 

SOURCES  OF  REVENUE.  Kiai«r. 

Domains 1,1<W.5M 

Interest  on  roserre  ftind,  etc 5,450,677 

Direct  taxes 9,882.200 

Stamp  duties 2,(129,000 

Succession  and  conveyance  dues 1,800,000 

Legalfees 2,018,000 

Customs  and  excise 27,963,000 

Lottery '...  810,000 

Other  receipts 8,466,786 

Total  receipts 54,675,250 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  1885-86  un- 
der the  various  heads  are  as  follow  : 

BRANCHES  OF  EXPENDITURE.  Kroiwr. 

OlTil  Hat  and  appanages 1,228,744 

Blgsdag  and  Council  of  State 806,616 

Service  of  the  debt 8,148,600 

Pensions 8,607.206 

Foreign  Aflhirs 880,456 

Interior 2,878,610 

Justice 8,060.978 

Public  Works  and  Education 1,668,972 

Army 9,190,062 

Navy 6,090,896 

Finance 8,195.274 

Iceland 98,882 

Extraordinary  state  expenditure 6,928,769 

Extraordinary  expendlmres  on  public  works,  etc. .  6,628,962 

Total 62,787^ 

The  Government  maintains  a  reserve  fund 
for  sudden  emergencies.  The  public  debt 
amounted  to  200,856,227  kroner  in  1883. 
About  half  of  this  sum  is  represented  by  rail- 
roads and  other  capital  investments. 

The  Army  tad  Navy. — All  able-bodied  Danes 
from  the  age  of  twenty-two  are  liable  to  serve 
eight  years  in  the  active  army  and  its  reserve, 
and  are  liable  to  service  in  the  case  of  emer- 
gency for  eight  years  more  in  the  extra  re- 
serve. The  training  period  is  from  four  to 
nine  months  in  the  various  arms,  with  a  sec- 
ond peinod  for  the  less  intelligent  and  pro- 
ficient lasting  from  nine  to  twelve  months. 
The  annual  encampments  last  from  thirty  to 
forty-five  days.  The  war  strength  of  the  regu- 
lar army  and  reserve  was  in  1884  as  follows : 
Infantry,  26,992;  cavalry,  2,180;  artillery, 
4,755 ;  engineers,  1,368 ;  making  a  total  num- 
ber of  35,293  men,  not  including  the  1,176 
officers.  The  extra  reserve  numbers  about  14,- 
000  of  all  ranks. 

The  navy  consisted  in  the  beginning  of  1886 
of  eight  armored  steamers  and  26  others,  most- 
ly small,  besides  10  torpedo-boats.  The  **  Hel- 
goland "  has  12-inch  plates,  and  carries  one  36- 
ton  and  four  22-ton  guns.  The  "  Tordenskjdld  " 
torpedo-vessel  has  no  side-armor,  but  is  divided 
into  water-tight  compartments,  and  carries  a 
50-ton  gun  in  an  armor-protected  barbette. 
Besides  this  14-inch  Erupp  breach-loader  she 
has  four  of  6-inch  caliber,  and  carries  two  swift 
torpedo-launches  and  appliances  for  shooting 
Whitehead  torpedoes. 

Cmtmtnt. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
1883  was  288,514,845  kroner;  of  the  exports, 
199,862,572  kroner.    The  imports  of  cotton, 


linen,  silk,  wool,  hides,  and  dyes  amounted  to 
51,854,264  kroner,  the  exports  to  17,063,911 
kroner;  imports  of  cereals,  including  meal 
and  malt,  to  35,528,046,  exports  to  30,735,911 
kroner ;  imports  of  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
etc ,  to  83,483,389,  exports  to  7,654,841  kro- 
ner; imports  of  metals  and  metal- wares  to 
31,030,250,  exports  to  7,006,814  kroner;  im- 
ports of  wood  to  16,393,826,  exports  to  5,285,- 
696  kroner;  imports  of  fish,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  and  bacon  to  16,360,245,  exports  to 
50,114,706  kroner ;  imports  of  coal  to  14,890,- 
701.  exports  to  1,590,799  kroner;  imports  of 
seeas,  hops,  potatoes,  and  oil-cake  to  13,081,- 
133,  exports  to  1,136,616  kroner;  imports  of 
live  animals  to  7,415,343,  exporto  to  84,893,585 
kroner;  imports  of  liquors  to  5,664,986,  ex- 
ports to  2,565,326  kroner.  Of  the  imports 
Germany  furnished  35*5  per  cent..  Great 
Britain  22*7  per  cent.,  Sweden  14*4  per  cent, 
and  the  United  States  6*7  per  cent  Of  the 
exports,  41*1  per  cent,  went  to  Great  Britain, 
29*7  per  cent,  to  Germany,  15*1  per  cent  to 
Sweden,  and  5*7  per  cent,  to  Norway,  while 
the  United  States  took  I'S  per  cent.  The 
most  important  articles  of  export  are  butter 
and  live  cattle.  In  1881  there  were  1,470,079 
cattle  in  the  country.  The  exports  of  cattle 
in  1883  were  137,082,  the  imports  21,560  head. 

N«vlgidtii.^In  1884,  25,454  vessels,  of  3,033,- 
753  tons,  were  entered,  and  24,485,  of  8,052,- 
865  tons,  cleared  at  Danish  ports.  The  ton- 
nage under  the  Danish  flag  was  1,616,710; 
cleared,  1,657,827.  The  number  of  Danish 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  on  July 
1,  1884,  was  1,818,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
264,406 ;  the  number  of  steamers  among  these 
was  160. 

EallrMds.— The  length  of  railroad  in  opera- 
tion in  1855  was  1,150  miles,  of  which  948 
miles  belonged  to  the  state. 

Tstogrtphs. — The  length  of  state  telegraph 
lines  at  the  end  of  1883  was  2,860  mUes;  the 
length  of  wires,  6,582  miles.  The  number  of 
messages  in  1883  was  1,297,484,  of  which 
548,210  were  internal,  423,210  international, 
25,263  official,  and  300,761  in  transit 

The  Past-Offlce^ — The  number  of  letters  and 
postal-cards  carried  in  1883  was  80,020,000; 
the  number  of  newspapers,  33,091,000. 

The  CMonles.— Iceland,  with  an  area  of  39,756 
square  miles,  and  72,4^  inhabitants,  has  its 
own  parliamentary  system,  established  by  the 
Constitution  of  1874.  The  leg^lative  body  is 
the  Althing,  with  36  members,  of  whom  30 
are  elected  by  the  people  and  the  rest  nomi- 
nated by  the  King.  The  Minister  for  Iceland, 
nominated  by  the  King  and  responsible  to  the 
Althing,  directs  the  administration  from  Co- 
penhagen through  the  Governor,  called  the 
Stiftamtraand,  residing  in  Beikjavik. 

The  Icelanders  in  1885  distinctly  presented 
the  national  demand  to  be  emancipated  from 
the  bureaucratic  rule  of  Copenhagen.  The 
Althing  passed  the  draft  of  a  new  charter, 
abolishing  the  Danish  Minister  for  Iceland,  and 
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confiding  the  ohief  executive  authority  under 
the  King  to  a  governor  resident  there.  The 
proposed  revision  of  the  Oonstitntion  also  pro- 
vided for  the  separation  of  the  Althing  into 
two  distinct  chambers,  and  for  an  extension  of 
the  electoral  franchise.  The  Danish  Govern- 
ment declared  that  it  coald  not  concur  in  the 
amendments,  hot  dissolved  the  Althing,  in  or- 
der to  allow  the  people  to  express  their  sense 
of  the  proposals,  as  it  was  required  to  do  by 
the  Constitution.  In  the  newly  elected  Althing 
the  proposed  constitutional  changes  obtained 
an  overwhelming  majority,  the  reformers 
numbering  7  to  1  in  the  upper  and  18  to  4  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  Legislature.  Tile 
Althing  was  closed. on  S6pt.  8,  1886,  a  few 
days  after  assembling,  having  firmly  insisted 
on  the  constitutional  revision. 

The  colony  of  Greenland  had  a  population 
of  9,780  souls  in  1884.  The  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies  comprise  the  islands  of  St.  Groix, 
17  square  miles  in  extent,  with  18,480  inhab- 
itants ;  St.  Thomas,  with  an  area  of  28  square 
miles,  and  14,889  inhabitants ;  and  St.  John, 
with  21  square  miles  of  area,  and  944  inhab- 
itants. They  are  peopled  mainly  with  free 
negroea,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
SQgar-cane,  and  export  irom  12,000,000  to 
16,000,000  pounds  of  unrefined  sugar  and 
about  1,000,000  gallons  of  rum  annually. 

Kepifsriye  Measuts. — ^The  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate the  prime  minister  on  Oct.  21,  1885,  gave 
the  Government  a  pretext  to  resort  to  meas- 
ares  of  repression  and  intimidation  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  tiie  radical  tendencies  of 
popular  thought.  The  Ohambors  were  at  once 
prorogued  to  the  18th  of  December.  On  Oc- 
tober 27  a  gendarmerie  law  was  enacted  by 
executive  decree.  On  November  2  the  rights 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  were 
eartailed,  and  a  control  of  the  trade  in  weap- 
ons was  instituted.  The  rifie-banda,  which  had 
begun  to  form  after  the  infraction  of  the  Oon- 
stitntion by  the  Government  in  the  matter  of 
the  financial  law,  were  rigorously  suppressed 
by  virtue  of  a  decree  promulgated  on  May  5. 
The  gendarmerie,  or  political  police,  estab- 
lished in  this  wise,  was  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  country  people,  who  are  the  strength  of 
the  Radical  party  in  Denmark.  The  corps 
consists  of  four  divisions  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men  each,  distributed  over 
the  country  in  detachments  of  about  twenty- 
five  men.  They  are  undef  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  War.  Under  the  provisional  press- 
lav,  the  circulation  of  an  American  newspa- 
per, the  "Danish  Pioneer,"  published  in  Oma- 
ha, Nebr.,  was  forbidden  in  September,  1886. 
h  August,  1886,  a  new  provisional  enactment 
was  decreed,  holding  the  actual  editor  of  a 
newspaper  responsible  for  its  publications,  and 
providing  that  the  property  can  be  levied  upon 
if  a  fine  is  not  paid.  In  October,  1886,  the 
editor  of  the  Socialistic  organ  was  convicted 
nnder  the  provisional  law  of  the  previous  No- 
vember, though  it  had  been  rejected  by  Par- 


liament, of  exciting  one  class  against  another, 
a  description  of  crime  that  was  borrowed  from 
German  jurisprudence. 

The  Mai  ef  Beig. — During  the  agitation  that 
followed  the  unconstitutional  promulgation  of 
the  budget  law  in  the  spring  of  1885,  the  Gov- 
ernment ordered  police  ofiKcers  to  attend  po- 
litical meetings.  The  ofiScers  presented  them- 
selves at  the  assemblages  of  the  Opposition 
pai-ty  in  uniform  and  took  their  places  on  the 
platform.  When  Herr  Berg,  President  of  the 
Folkething  and  leader  of  the  United  Left,  came 
before  a  meeting  at  Holstebro,  a  small  town  in 
Jutland,  in  June,  1885,  he  refused  to  speak  un- 
less the  chief  of  police  retired  from  the  plat- 
fonn.  The  latter  refused  to  step  down  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,  and  finally  two  of 
them  removed  him  by  force.  Berg  in  his  ad- 
dress affirmed  that  this  act  was  perfectly  legal. 
He  was  arraigned  with  the  two  committee-men 
in  October  before  the  judicial  commission,  un- 
der a  clause  in  the  penal  code  making  it  crim- 
inal to  obstruct  a  public  officer  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty.  All  three  were  condemned 
to  six  months'  imprisonment,  with  common 
prison -fare.  When  the  Folkething  reassem- 
bled a  few  days  later.  Berg  was  again  demon- 
stratively voted  into  the  chair.  He  had  plead- 
ed that  he  had  not  incited  nor  taken  any  part 
in  the  act;  yet  when  the  case  was  finally  de- 
cided on  appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1886,  the  sentence  was  con- 
firmed in  the  case  of  all  three  of  the  accused. 
The  conviction  of  Berg  was  decided  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  presiding  judge,  the  other 
twelve  being  evenly  divided.  On  January  18 
he  announced  that  he  would  be  compelled  to 
vacate  his  office  in  order  to  serve  the  criminal 
sentence,  but  was  re-elected  by  the  vote  of  71 
out  of  the  86  deputies ;  yet  while  the  Rigsdag 
was  in  session  he  was  taken  to  prison.  Herr 
Horup,  the  Vice-President,  took  his  place  as 
Speaker,  and  not  many  days  afterward  was 
himself  tried  for  insulting  the  King  in  his 
newspaper,  and  condemned  to  pay  the  costs 
of  tlie  trial.  On  February  8  the  Rigsdag  was 
closed,  and  a  provisional  budget  for  1886-87 
decreed. 

Hie  CMSdtatiouil  Conilct. — The  clause  in  the 
charter  empowering  the  Government  to  enact 
provisional  laws  in  urgent  cases,  when  the 
Rigsdag  is  not  sitting,  requires  such  laws  to  be 
submitted  for  ratification  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature.  The  provisional  money 
bill  that  was  promulgated  by  royal  decree  on 
April  1,  1886,  the  same  day  on  which  the  Rigs- 
dag was  closed  by  the  Government,  differed 
from  previous  provisional  finance  laws  in  au- 
thorizing expenditures  that  the  Folkething  had 
objected  to.  In  compliance  with  the  constitu- 
tional requirement,  the  ministry  submitted  the 
provisional  finance  law  of  April,  1885,  to  the 
Folkething,  where  it  was  rejected  on  Jan.  25, 
1886.  The  Government  then  determined  to 
usurp  the  legislative  powers,  and  refused  to 
recognize  further  acts  of  the  Folkething.    A 
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royal  decree  was  issued  on  Jan.  26,  authorizing 
the  Government  to  raise  taxes  and  defray  cur- 
rent expenses,  although  the  charter  forbids 
taxes  to  be  raised  before  the  budget  has  been 
passed.  The  Government  did  not  professedly 
abrogate  the  Constitution,  but  defeated  its 
main  provisions  by  new  interpretations,  which 
even  the  principal  jurists  of  the  Ministerial 
party  condemned.  Parliament  was  immedi- 
dately  prorogued,  because  the  ministry  desired 
to  keep  up  the  pretense  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment by  obtaining  the  indorsement  of  its 
acts  by  the  Landsthing.  The  provisional  laws 
restricting  the  sale  of  arms,  suppressing  volun- 
teer military  bodies,  establishing  &  military  con- 
stabulary, restricting  the  freedom  of  speech, 
and  authorizing  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  in- 
cur whatever  expenditure  he  thinks  fit  for  the 
police,  were  ratified  by  that  branch  of  the  Leg- 
islature. The  ministers  did  not  submit  these 
bills  to  the  Folkething,  but,  exercising  their 
right  of  initiation,  members  of  the  majority 
proposed  them,  and  they  were  rejected  in  due 
form.  The  budget  was  not  submitted  to  the 
Folkething,  the  finance  minister  defending  his 
action  in  bringing  it  forward  in  the  Landsthing 
with  the  argument  that  an  identical  budget 
had  been  already  acted  upon  by  the  lower 
house.  The  session  was  closed  on  Feb.  2. 
The  Folkething  defeated  the  measures  proposed 
by  the  ministry,  which  rejected,  on  its  part, 
all  those  that  were  carried  in  the  popular 
chamber,  where  there  were  83  members  in 
opposition  and  only  19  Ministerialists.  Of  41 
bills  brought  forward  on  both  sides,  only  one 
was  passed. 

The  main  point  of  diflPerence  between  the 
ministry  and  the  popular  party  is  the  question 
of  taxation,  which  is  becoming  more  urgent 
under  the  conditions  of  depression  in  agricult- 
ure, trade,  and  manufactures  that  prevail,  and 
are  aggravated  by  the  bitterness  of  the  consti- 
tutional struggle.  The  ministry  has  on  its  side 
only  the  great  landlords,  who  aim  at  the  res- 
toration of  the  political  powers  and  immuni- 
ties that  were  taken  from  them  in  the  reform 
reign  of  Frederick  VII,  the  bureaucracy,  and 
middle-class  people  of  aristocratic  sympathies, 
while  the  popular  party  embraces  almost  all 
the  farmers,  all  the  workingmen,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  commu- 
nity. The  Government  has  received  each  year 
a  considerable  surplus  of  taxes  over  the  ex- 
penditure. In  1884-'85  the  aggregate  revenue 
amounted  to  57,000,000  kroner,  while  the  ex- 
penditure was  48,000,000  kroner.  The  annual 
receipts  in  excess  of  requirements  have  rolled 
up  the  balance  in  the  treasury  from  28,000,000 
kroner  in  1877  to  69,000,000  kroner  on  March 
31,  1885,  while  large  sums  have  been  applied 
to  paying  off  a  part  of  the  national  debt,  and 
to  railroads  and  other  public  works.  The 
people  demand  a  reduction  of  taxation,  espe- 
ci^ly  where  it  presses  unequally  on  the  poorer 
classes.  The  ministry  is  willing  to  agree  to  a 
revision  of  the  tari£f  and  the  abolition  of  the 


navigation  tax,  which  hampers  foreign  ship- 
ping, but  insists  that  the  treasury  'must  be 
compensated  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes 
yielding  an  equal  amount  of  revenue.  The 
customs  tariff  of  1868  taxes  heavily  the  most 
important  and  most  necessary  articles  of  con- 
sumption; also  raw  materials,  such  as  coal, 
timber,  and  metals.  The  duties  were  increased 
by  the  war- tax  of  1864,  intended  to  cover  the 
losses  of  the  war  with  Germany.  These  ex- 
traordinary taxes  have  already  yielded  more 
than  enough  to  compensate  the  treasury  for 
the  war  expenditure.  The  finance  minister, 
Estrup,  refuses  to  relinquish  the  unnecessary 
imposts,  because  the  Gt)vernment  is  likely  to 
require  the  surplus  for  increased  military  and 
other  expenditures.  The'  project  for  national 
defense  works  was  rejected  in  1876,  and  the 
people  sustained  the  action  of  the  Folkething 
by  returning  a  migority  of  three  fourths  against 
the  Government.  The  Folkething  has  been 
willing  to  vote  considerable  sums  for  military 
purposes,  but  rejects  the  project  for  fortify- 
ing Copenhagen  on  the  land  side  as  unreason- 
able and  incommensurate  with  the  re:«ouroe8 
of  the  country,  if  not  useless  for  practical  de- 
fensive purposes.  The  Government  proceeded 
this  year  to  treat  this  repeatedly  rejected 
scheme  as  an  urgent  matter  of  current  expen- 
diture, which  the  Fxecutivewas  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for.  The  l^ing,  on 
April  2,  approved  the  budget  in  the  form  in 
which  it  had  been  voted  by  the  Landsthing, 
showing  a  surplus  of  800,000  kroner,  and  au- 
thorized extraordinary  expenditures  by  the 
war  ministry  of  8,000,000  kroner  for  forts  and 
500,000  kroner  for  guns,  and  by  the  naval  min- 
istry of  3,000,000  kroner,  of  which  1,200,000 
kroner  were  for  torpedo-boats  and  mines. 

Sesdw  of  1886-'87.— The  budget  Md  before 
the  Folkething  at  the  opening  of  the  new  aee- 
sion  in  October,  1886,  placed  the  revenue  at 
53,891,000  kroner,  and  the  expenditure  at  62,- 
600,000.  The  deficit,  caused  by  extraordinary 
expenditure  on  fortifications,  the  ministry  pro- 
posed to  cover  by  drawing  on  the  balance  in 
the  treasury.  The  Minister  of  War,  who  in 
1884  estimated  the  cost  of  fortifying  Copenha* 
gen  at  33,000,000  kroner,  now  demanded  81,- 
600,000  kroner  for  the  works  on  the  land-side, 
and  14,666,000  kroner  for  the  maritime  forti- 
fications, the  expenditure  of  the  first  sum  to  be 
spread  over  five  years,  and  of  the  second  over 
seven.  The  Folketiiing  stood  firm  in  its  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  plan  of  the  Government  for 
the  fortification  of  the  capital,  which,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  cost  from  90,000,000  to  150,000,- 
000  kroner,  yet  voted  an  exceptionally  large 
budget.  The  provisional  financial  law  for  the 
current  year  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional, 
and  was  rejected  by  72  to  17  votes.  The  lately 
issued  provisional  laws  reisrarding  the  respon- 
sibility for  newspaper  articles  and  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  criminal  and  police  oourta 
were  also  refused  the  sanction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.   The  strife  between  the  ministry  and  the 
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Ohamber  that  was  elected  in  1876  was  finally 
ended  by  the  dissolation  of  the  Rigsdag  on 
Jan.  8, 1887.  The  new  elections  were  appoint- 
ed for  Jan.  28. 

DISASmW  III  1886.  The  disasters. of  the 
year  have  been  marked  by  the  somewhat  un- 
osoal  violence  of  storms  and  earthquakes.  The 
following  list  includes  those  that  have  been 
oQDspicnously  fatal  to  human  life,  on  land  and 
sea.  Accidents  where  only  a  single  life  has 
been  lost  are  generally  omitted,  though  in  the 
aggregate  they  no  donbt  largely  exceed  the 
more  startling  disasters  that  involve  the  death 
or  injury  of  many  persons.  On  railways,  for 
instance,  there  are  here  specified  only  24  acci- 
dents, with  127  killed  and  214  injured.  There 
were,  in  fact,  in  the  United  States  and  Oanada, 
1,211  accidents,  401  killed  and  1,483  injured. 

JimaiTl.  Fire;  Hced-warebouae  bui-ned  in  Detroit, 
estimatea  loss  $1,500,000 ;  1  fireman  killed,  several 
ii^jnred. 

8.  fiarthquakes  and  violent  atmoHpheric  distarb- 
iDoes  in  the  Araentine  Republic. 

4.  Railway ;  bridge  breaks  near  Dnncannon,  Pa. ; 

4  killed,  5  injured. 

&  Floods  in  Pennsylvania  coal-repona;  heavy 
(ones  in  Williamsport,  PottsviUe,  Shenandoah,  and 
yicinity. 

9.  Destmctive  storm  all  over  the  northern  United 
Stitea  and  Canada ;  many  lives  lost  b}r  wrecks  and 
otherwise.    Railway  collision  near  Wilmington,  Del. ; 

5  killed,  several  iznored. 

10.  Railway:  bridge  breaks  near  White's  Station, 
Ala. ;  8  killed,  21  oaiH  burned.  Fire  in  Philadel- 
pliia;  estimated  loss.  $1,600,000.  Shipwreck:  British 
ateamer  Hylton  Castle  foundera  at  sea ;  all  hands  saved. 

11.  Fire :  flour  and  woolen  mills  in  Chicago ;  loss, 
1800,000. 

18.  Exnlosion  in  a  colliery  at  Evanston,  Iowa ;  18 
kiUetit    Railway  collision  near  Michigan  City,  Ind. ; 

4  killed.  Fire  in  Montreal ;  loss.  $S)0,000.  Ship- 
vrcek;   Norwegian  baik  Kro^evike;  7  of  crew  and 

5  lifb-saving  crew  lost. 

14.  Earthquake  in  Amatitlan,  Guatemala.  Railway 
■oddent  iu  Pern;  80  soldiers  killed.  Shipwreck; 
6)oaoe»ter  flshing-echooner  Mabel  Dilloway ;  16  lives 
lost 

1&.  Railway  collision  near  Harper's  Ferry,  Va. ;  8 
kilkd.  Frozen  to  death ;  8  persons  in  South  Carolina, 
iQd  8  in  Vinrinia. 

16.  Railway-train  derailed  near  Pelbamville,  N.  T. 

17.  Explosion;  fire-damp  in  Almy  mine,  Wyo- 
ming; 18  killed. 

SO.  Rulway ;  train  derailed  near  Albany,  Mo. ;  I 
kiSd,  14  iiyired. 

21.  Explosion ;  fire-damp  in  Orrell  coal-mine,  New- 
bu|,W.Va.;  89  killed. 

n.  Storms  in  the  West ;  several  lives  lost  by  flood 
md  avalanche. 

28.  Explosion;  locomotive-engine  at  Madison,  Wis.; 
1  killed,  several  wounded. 

96.  Fatal  snoW-slides  in  Colorado. 

80.  Falling  houses  in  London,  Endand;  6  killed. 
During  the  month  8  persons  were  killed  and  20  in- 
jored  m  the  Pennsylvaoia  coal-regions. 

Fttnaiv  2.  Shipwreck ;  American  steamship  Rapi- 
dan  sails  from  New  York ;  never  heard  from ;  about 
SO  lives  lost. 

8.  Explosion;  a  Imtw  quantity  of  dynamite  near 
jreriham,  N.  Y. ;  1  kifled,  several  injured,  and  many 
iKiildiiUB  damaged. 

4-7.  Severe  storms ;  causing  much  damage  in  the 
United  States,  and  many  shipwrecks  at  sea  and  on  the 


10, 11.  Severe  rain-etorms  throughout  the  Northern 
Btstss;  much  damage  from  floods  and  wash-outs. 


10.  Explosion ;  boiler  in  Boston ;  5  killed. 

11.  Shipwreck  ;  bark  Karl  on  Barnegat  Shoals,  N. 
J. ;  10  men  drowned,  including  8  of  the  United  States 
life-saving  crew,  who  went  to  the  rescue. 

18-15.  Floods  in  the  North  Atlantic  States ;  heavy 
damages  in  Boston,  Providence,  and  Fall  River ;  sev- 
eral lives  lost. 

15.  Shipwreck;  British  steamer  Douglaas,  at  Swa- 
tow ;  18  hves  lont 

16.  Fall  of  building  in  Liverpool,  England :  several 
killed,  18  severely  iigured.  Fire  in  Plymoutn,  W  is. ; 
5  lives  lost. 

17.  Shipwreck ;  Austrian  ship  Miroslav  sails  from 
Philadelphia ;  never  heard  from ;  20  lives  lost. 

26-28.  Wind-storm  of  great  severity  (86  miles  an 
hour)  in  the  North  Atlantic  States ;  many  shipwrecks 
and  much  damage  by  wind. 

26.  Shipwreck ;  steamer  Idlewild,  near  Stamford, 
Conn. ;  8  men  missing.'  Railroad-train  derailed  by 
cattle ;  2  men  killed,  21  injured. 

JCazeh  2.  Railway ;  tnuns  derailed  near  Belleville, 
Ontario.  Bethel,  Me.,  and  Fish»s  Eddy,  N.  Y. ;  11 
killed,  17  ii^ured.  Shipwreck ;  American  bark  Sur- 
prise, on  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 

4.  Fire ;  oatmeal-mills  in  Akron,  Ohio ;  loss  nearly 
a  million ;  small  insurance. 

8.  Explosion;  Dunbar,  Uniondale  mine;  2 killed. 
Explosion;  steam-tug  Rifleman, in  Cardiff  harbor, 
Wales ;  all  hands  killed— 6  men,  and  1  killed  on  an 
Italian  ship  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  by  fidling  <M- 
hris.    Fire ;  destruction  to  shipping  in  Jeney  Citv. 

12.  Railway^  Monte-Carlo,  Mentonc;  5  killed. 
Railway ;  derailment  near  Ecklbrd,  Mich. ;  1  killed, 
29  injured. 

14.  Shipwreck ;  British  steamer  Oregon  sunk  by 
collision  with  unknown  vessel  off  Ffre  Island  at 
early  dawn;  600  passengers;  all  hands  saved.  Brit- 
ish steamer  JBeda  rounders  off  Cape  Perpetua ;  12  lives 
lost. 

19.  Disastrous  floods  in  Germany. 

20.  Explosion  on  steamer  Columbia  at  the  island  of 
Tumaco;  15  killed.  Floods;  great  damage  in  the 
Southern  States. 

21.  Fire ;  in  Helena,  Ark.,  the  business  portion  of 
the  town  burned. 

81.  Railway ;  derailment  near  Huntingbuig,  Ind. ; 
1  killed,  25  injured. 

April  7.  Railway;  train  derailed  near  Deerfield, 
Mass.;  12  killed^  many  injured.  Derailment  near 
East  Sa^naw,  Mich. ;  cause,  wind ;  11  ii^iured. 

14.  Railway ;  derailment  near  Oketo,  Neb. ;  24illed, 
18  iinured.  Tornado :  towns  of  Sauk  Rapidii  and  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  wreckea ;  70  killed,  many  u^ured,  and 
much  property  destroyed. 

17.  Fire;  tne  town  of  Stry,  Galicia,  nearly  de- 
stroyed ;  128  lives  lost. 

20.  Flood ;  dam  gives  way  near  East  Lee,  Mass. ;  7 
drowned ;  much  loss  of  property. 

May  1.  Fire ;  town  of  Akita,  Japan,  almost  totally 
destroyed ;  8,000  houses  burned. 

6.  Storm,  wind,  rain,  and  hail  in  Kansas  City ;  20 
killed :  much  damage  done. 

12.  Hurricane  in  Spain ;  82  killed  in  Madrid ;  620 
iigured.  Storm  in  Ohio  and  Indiana;  24  killed  at 
Kansas  City,  80  ii^'ured. 

24.  Railway ;  collision  near  Brompton,  Ont. ;  40 
injured. 

29.  Drowned ;  Rev.  C.  Jerome,  his  8  children  and 
a  visitor,  in  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  N.  H. 

81.  Boiler-explosion  at  Palestine,  Texas;  2  killed, 
17  injured.  Lost  at  sea;  British  steamer  Lyeemoon, 
with  70  persons  on  boara,  off  the  coast  of  Australia. 

Jime  8.  Railway ;  collision  near  Waldron,  III. ;  8 
killed,  24  ii\iured.    Yellow-fever  epidemic  at  Colon. 

7.  Railway;  derailment  near  Santee  Swamp,  S.  C; 
7  killed,  18  mjured.    Fire ;  in  Chicago ;  8  lives  lost. 

9.  Fire ;  glass-factory  in  Montreal ;  loss,  $140,000. 

10.  Volcanic  disturbanoea  in  New  Zealand;  21 
killed ;  much  property  destroyed. 

14.  Gale ;  Galveston,  Texas,  inundated ;  much  dam- 
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age,  and  several  lives  lost,  by  wind  and  sea.  Fire ; 
city  of  Vancouver  almost  totally  destroyed. 

25.  Explosion  ia  ooUierv  near  Bocfaamp,  France; 
24kiUed. 

July  2.  ExploEuon ;  dynamite  in  Atlantic  Com- 
pany's works  near  MoOainsville,  N.  J. ;  10  killed. 
Shipwreck ;  8  French  torpedo- boats  foundered  in  a 
storm  in  the  Atlantic ;  50  Uvea  lost. 

6.  Fires ;  Harlem,  N.  Y. ;  loss,  $200,000 ;  Cohoes, 
N.  Y.:  loss,  $200,000 ;  Chiowro^  2  killed,  4imuTed; 
loss,  $80,000.  Railway;  coUiBion  in  Scotland,  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  85  iiyured. 

7.  Earthquake  at  Alalaga. 

16.  Explosion ;  an  old  artillery  shell  in  St.  Peters* 
burg,  Rudsla;  16  killed,  several  iigured. 

19.  Qale  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast ;  much  damage 
at  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

28.  Fire;  theatre  at  Tinnevelly,  British  India; 
about  100  lives  lost. 

80.  Shipwreck;  American  schooner  Sarah  Craig, 
with  a  pleasure-party  of  11  persons  on  board,  oapsizca 
off  Sandy  Hook ;  7  drowned. 

81.  Explosion  (supposed  malicious  intent) :  dyna- 
mite, at  Reading,  ra.;  church  blown  up.    Floods: 

Seat  damage  and  loss  of  lite  in  the  New  England  ana 
iddle  States. 

Aogoit  4.  Drowned ;  7  members  of  one  family  in 
the  harbor  of  Portland,  Me. 
9.  Earthquakes  continued  in  New  Zealand. 

11.  Tornado  in  central  New  York. 

12.  Shipwreck ;  two  yachts  capsized  near  Boston ; 
10  drowned. 

18.  Explosion ;  in  Woodend  oollieiy  near  Leigh, 
Lancashire^  England ;  86  killed. 

15.  Hurricane;  Newbuig,  Ind.,  destroyed. 

17.  Earthquake  in  Malta. 

20.  Hurricane  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  200  milea 
inland,  along  the  coast  of  Texas ;  88  lives  lost.  Gal- 
veston suffered  most  severely,  and  property  was  de- 
stroyed to  the  estimated  value  of  $5,000,000. 

21.  Fire  in  San  Francisco;  estimated  damage, 
$2,000^00. 

28.  Flood ;  Irrawaddy  River,  Burmah,  bursts  its 
banks,  and  floods  the  city  of  Mandalav  :  25  lives  lost. 

25.  Railroad ;  runaway  train  near  Saluda,  N.  C.  |  6 
killed,  8  ii^ured;  mo«t  of  them  convicts.  Ship- 
wreck ;  French  ship  L'Btoile,  strikes  a  reef  and  sinks 
at  once ;  12  lives  lost.  Horses  run  away  with  a  car- 
riage containing  Senator  W.  M.  Evarts,  Jud^  Stan- 
ley Matthews,  C.  C.  Perkins,  and  Miss  Matthews ; 
Mr.  Perkins  killed,  and  all  the  rest  ii^jurod. 

28.  Earthquake  in  Greece,  affecting  the  neighboring 
islands  ^  600  lives  lo»t ;  several  towns  destroyed. 

29.  Fire :  steamer  Daniel  Drew  burned  at  her  moor- 
ings near  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

80.  Explosion;  nro-damp  in  Fairlawn  Colliery, 
Scranton,  Pa.;  5  killed.  Railway;  collision  near 
Vienna.  Austria ;  7  killed. 

81.  Earthquake;  central  in  South  Carolina,  but 
affecting  nearly  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  Charleston,  nearly 
every  building  was  aamaged,  and  some  were  thrown 
down ;  61  lives  lost.  The  shocks  continued  with  de- 
creasing violence  for  about  two  months. 

Beptember  4.  Yellow  fever  at  Biloxi,  Miss.  Fires  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. :  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Pittsbuiig,  Pa. ; 
and  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

5.  Railway ;  collision  near  Curtis  Bay  Jimction,  Md.; 
15  iiijured. 

12.  Panic  in  Pil^mage  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Radna,  Transylvania ;  15  killed,  100  injured. 

18.  Mine  oaves  in  near  Scranton,  Pa. ;  1  killed,  6 
buried,  but  afterward  rescued. 

14.  Railway ;  collision  on  the  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  called  the  "  Nickel  Plate," 
80  miles  west  of  Buffalo.  Baggage  and  smoking-car 
telescoped ;  18  killed,  7  fatally  injured,  12  seriously. 

16.  Tornado;  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  atid 
Michigan ;  several  towns  wrecked,  and  lives  lost. 

24.  Lightning ;  5  oil-wells  set  on  fire  at  Lima,  Ohio, 


27.  Fire ;  80  buildings  burned  at  Deland,  Florida. 
80.  Explosion;    powder-works    near  Baychesttf, 

N.Y.:  4  killed. 

Ootober  8.  Explosion;  fire-damp  in  a  collienr  near 
Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  England ;  24  killed. 

6.  Explosion  on  steamer  La  Masootte,  near  Neeley's 
Landing,  Cape  Girardeau ;  22  killed. 

12.  Gale  in  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Sabine  Paas  destroyed; 
102  lives  lost;  Johnson's  Bayou,  La.,  destroyed: 
145  Uvea  lost. 

14, 15.  Hurricane  in  Great  Britain,  much  damage 
done,  and  many  lives  lost.  Fire ;  a  laige  part  of 
Eastport,  Me.,  buined. 

21.  Explosion ;  600-pound  shell  at  Sandy  Hook 
Government  experiment  station ;  Lieut.  Met^sufe  and 
private  King  killed ;  several  injured. 

28.  Railway  accident  near  Rio,  Wis. ;  18  killed. 
80.  Shipwreck ;  Cunard  steamer  Pavonia  straok  i 

rock  and  had  to  be  bcadied  in  Boston  Harbor. 

Hoifember  8.  Railway  accident  between  Niooluef  aod 
Odessa ;  40  soldiera  killed. 

9.  Explosion;   8   powder-houses   near  Lake  Ro- 


ll. Floods  in  the  south  of  France. 

14.  Explosion  on  Chinese  steamer  Tokatnum,  off 
Niigata;  96  lives  lost 

15.  Shipwreck ;  steamer  Noimantore  founden  off 
Pashima,  Japan ;  60  lives  lost. 

16.  Fire;  town  of  Durham,  N.  C,  buniness  sectioo 
burned  j  loss,  $500,000. 

17.  Fire  in  Baltimore ;  8  firemen  killed  by  breaking 
of  ladder.  Town  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  almost  wholly 
burned. 

17-28.  Storms ;  terrible  gales  on  the  Great  Lakes; 
about  80  vessels  wrecked ;  60  lives  lost. 

24.  Fire  at  Foreyth,  Mo. ;  estimated  loss,  $890,000. 

25.  Explosion ;  tug  Sunbeam  in  Eaat  River,  N.  Y. ; 
6  killed. 

27.  Shipwreck ;  British  steamer  Westemland ; 
struck  by  a  sea ;  deck  crushed  in  ;  6  men  killed,  18 
injured.  Fire:  grain-elevatora  burned  at  Doluth; 
8  lives  lost;  estimated  damage,  $85o,000. 

29.  Shipwreck ;  life-saving  crew  at  Point  au  Sable, 
Mich.,  answer  iklse  signals  of  distress  f^m  a  schoon- 
er; 8  drowned. 

Deoember  8.  Fire ;  town  of  English,  Ind.,  nearly 
destroved. 

4.  Railway;  collision  near  Balcony  Falls,  Ya.;  4 
killed. 

9.  Explosion ;  locomotive-engine,  near  Jersey  shore. 
Pa. ;  4  killed. 

10.  Railway;  collision  near  Memphis,  Tenn.;  4 
killed— viz.,  the  conductor,  and  8  tramps,  who  were 
stealing  a  ride. 

14.  Railway;  broken  bridge  near  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
The  whole  train  fell  20  feet ;  5  injured ;  oar  took  fire. 

22.  Railway ;  train  derailed  near  Ilcndenon,  N.  C. ; 
11  injured. 

25.  Explosion;  kerosene  at  Newbcme,  N.  C;  8 
houses  burned ;  2  lives  lost. 

81.  Railway;  collision  near  Devil* a  River,  Texas; 
5  killed,  10  injured. 

DI9CIFLEB  OF  CflUOT.  The  Disciples  of 
Christ,  while  they  have  no  general  official  or- 
ganization, are  represented  in  generaJ  mission- 
ary work  by  three  voluntary  societies,  viz.: 
the  Greneral  Ohristian  Missionary  Convention, 
which  was  organized  in  1849  as  the  American 
Christian  Missionary  Society,  and  reorganized 
under  its  present  name  in  1881 ;  the  Christian 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1874;  and  the  Foreign  Christian 
Missionary  Society,  organized  in  1876.  The 
first  society  labors  chiefly  in  the  United  States, 
the  third  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  Worn- 
an^s  Board  co-operates  with  both.    The  annual 
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meetings  of  the  three  societies  were  held  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  19  to  28. 

iMilcM  Christiai  Htarieury  SMiety.— The  Rev. 
Isaac  Errett  presided  over  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Christian  Missionary  Society.  The 
report  of  the  Executive  Board  showed  that 
thirty-two  missionaries  had  been  laboring  nn- 
der  its  direction  in  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  California,  Florida,  Dakota, 
the  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South  Caro- 
lina, Wisconsin,  and  Washington  Territory. 
They  returned,  as  the  result  of  their  efforts, 
19  churches  organized  and  1,549  additions. 
The  work  of  this  board  was  supplemented  by 
that  of  State  organizations  in  36  States,  em- 
ploying 181  missionary  agents,  who  returned 
62  churches  organized;  8,770  converts  bap* 
tized;  2,618  other  additions;  and  $97,868  of 
contributions  for  home  missions.  The  finan- 
cial statement  of  the  General  Board  showed 
that  the  amount  of  the  contributions  was 
steadily  increasing.  Since  the  organization  of 
the  society  and  the  State  associations  more 
than  $1,600,000  had  been  collected  and  ex- 
pended for  carrying  out  their  objects. 

FtKlgii  €hiMtti  nsslMiary  8Mlety.--Gen.  F. 
M.  Drake,  of  Iowa,  was  President  of  the  For- 
eign Christian  Missionary  Society.  Its  receipts 
had  been  $64,656.  It  had  48  missionaries  em- 
ployed at  24  stations  in  France,  Denmark, 
Turkey,  England,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and 
returned  687  conversions  during  the  year. 

yimumH  Beard* — The  Christian  Woman^s 
Board  returned  589  auxiliary  organizations, 
117  of  which  had  been  formed  during  the  year, 
and  an  income  greater  than  had  been  received 
in  any  previous  year.  It  has  charge  of  the 
ehildren^s  organizations  in  the  Sunday-schools, 
which,  beginning  with  the  gift  of  $764  in  1881. 
when  they  were  first  formed,  have  increased 
their  contributions  at  an  average  rate  of  about 
$1,000  a  year,  till,  in  1886,  they  amounted  to 
$6,035.  These  offerings  are  devoted  princi- 
pally to  assisting  in  the  support  of  the  missions 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

I^ert  m  UnlM  witii  Ftee-Win  VapMs.— Prog- 
ress was  made  at  the  meetings  in  the  confer- 
ences for  union  with  the  Free-Will  Baptists,  in 
fartheranoe  of  which  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  at  the  preceding  meeting  of  the 
General  Convention.  The  committee  report- 
ed, saying  thi^  in  all  overtures  for  union  with 
other  bodies,  it  was  assumed  that  the  Word  of 
G«>d  would  be  accepted  as  the  only  and  all- 
sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  j>ractice,  and  that 
all  utterances  would  be  conformed  to  this 
standard  of  doctrine  and  worship.  Granting 
this  as  a  basis,  union  was  not  only  desirable, 
hat  an  imperative  duty.  All  intercourse  should 
be  had  with  this  object  in  view,  and  adjust- 
ments of  relations  between  Free-Will  Baptists 
and  Disciples  in  the  same  localities  could  be 
inade  without  sacrificing  principles,  so  as  "  to 
insure  harmonious  action  and  unity  of  worship, 
and  thus  secure  immediate  co-operative  union 
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and  ultimate  organic  union.^'  The  report  then 
considered  what  applications  of  names  would 
be  proper;  what  should  be  the  conditions  and 
forms  of  the  admission  of  members ;  advocat- 
ed a  weekly  communion ;  advised  the  union  of 
the  members  in  each  locality  in  supportiuff  a 
good  and  capable  man  as  preacher,  recognizmg 
his  standing  in  the  Christian  ministry,  regard- 
less of  past  affiliations,  who  would  prudently 
regard  the  points  of  adjustment  and  the  Script- 
ural standard  of  doctrine.  As  to  co-operation, 
the  report  continued,  **  Let  |be  several  congre- 
gations exercise  their  liberty  in  sending  mes- 
sengers to  associational  or  conventional  meet- 
ings of  the  two  bodies  as  now  constituted,  and 
contribute  to  the  enterprise  of  either  or  both 
bodies  at  the  pleasure  of  individual  contribu- 
tors." These  propositions  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Free-Will  Baptist  General  Conference  in  the 
previous  week,  and  had  been,  according  to  the 
committee's  account,  favorably  received  by  the 
members  of  the  same,  and  responded  to  by  the 
appointment  of  fraternal  delegates  to  attend 
the  next  General  Christian  Missionary  Con- 
vention.   The  committee  was  continued. 

DKUC^y  NEW.  AcetopheBMie  (called  also,  for 
sake  of  brevity,  hypnone)  is  found  to  be  a  very 
powerful  producer  of  sleep,  in  doses  of  one  to 
three  grains,  for  adults,  best  given  with  gly- 
cerin and  in  gelatin-capsules.  It  is  prefera- 
ble to  chloral  or  paraldehyde  in  cases  of  alco- 
holism. Hypnone  is  best  prepared  by  distill- 
ing a  mixture  of  benzoates  and  acetates  of 
calcium,  or  by  the  action  of  zinc  methyl  on 
benzoyl  chloride.  It  forms  large,  crystalline 
laminiB,  melting  at  67'2^  Fahr. ;  has  a  sp.  g.  of 
1-082  at  60"*  Fabr.,  and  by  oxidation  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  and  benzoic  acids.  Fur- 
ther trials  do  not  substantiate  its  claims  as  a 
sleep-producer,  and  its  creosote-like  flavor  is 
often  an  objection  to  its  use. 

Anttfekite  is  a  new  derivative  of  aniline,  the 
scientific  name  being  acetanilide,  or  phenyla- 
cetamide  (NHC6H»0tH«O.)  Its  value  con- 
sists in  its  power  of  reducing  fever,  it  be- 
ing estimated  as  four  times  as  great  as  that 
of  antipyrin.  It  is  made  by  heating  aniline 
and  glacial  acetic  acid  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a 
fiask  provided  with  an  upright  condenser,  then 
distilling,  when  acetanilide  is  obtained  in  an 
impure  state,  and  then  purified  by  crystalli- 
zation from  benzol  or  boiling  water.  It  is  a 
white,  crystalline  powder,  without  odor,  and 
has  a  burning  taste;  melts  at  101°  (or  112°) 
Cm  soluble  in  189  parts  cold  water  at  42*8° 
Fahr.,  and  more  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether; 
not  precipitated  from  the  former  by  addition 
of  water ;  soluble  in  benzin,  benzol,  and  essen- 
tial oils ;  neutral ;  not  affected  by  alkalies, 
unless  they  are  very  concentrated,  nor  by  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acids.  It  forms  no 
salts.  Its  dose  is  five  to  thirty  grains  per  diem, 
and  its  effects  are  apparent  in  about  an  hour ; 
highest  in  four  hours.  It  rapidly  lowers  the 
temperature  in  fever,  and  abates  or  stops  the 
pain  in  acute  rheumatism.    A  dose  which  is 
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strong  ODOugb  to  lower  the  temperature,  keeps 
it  thos  for  six  to  eight  hours,  and  causes  do 
stomaoh  disturbance.  The  wliolesale  cost  is 
about  four  dollars  per  pound  in  Germany — 
wherej  only,  it  has  thus  far  been  made.  It  is 
administered  mixed  with  water,  or  wine,  or 
in  wafers. 

irekitne,  reported  to  be  a  constituent  of  be- 
tel-nut, is  a  colorless,  volatile,  oily  alkaloid, 
smelling  like  weak  meat-broth,  and  having  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction.  Its  use  retards  the 
pulse,  purges,  andcncreases  the  flow  of  saliva. 

Aslnfailne,  lately  discovered  and  named  by 
Prof  J.  U.  Lloyd,  is  derived  from  Asimina 
triloba.  Its  use  on  animals  is  followed  by  a 
state  of  excitement  followed  by  one  of  sleep, 
passing  into  stupor  and  insensibility,  respira- 
tion becoming  rapid  in  the  flrst  and  slow  dur- 
ing the  second  stage.  It  is  a  possibly  valuable 
addition  to  the  list  of  hypnotics  and  anodynes. 
The  alkaloid  is  prepared  from  the  seeds,  and  is 
wlute,  colorless,  tasteless,  and  practically  in- 
soluble in  water;  freely  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  and  less  freely  in  chloroform  and  ben- 
zol. The  usual  alkaloidal  salts  are  freely  sol- 
uble in  water,  excepting  the  hydrochlorate, 
which  is  less  soluble,  but  the  most  available 
owing  to  facility  of  production.  The  hydro- 
chlorate  is  white,  odorless,  and  has  at  first  a 
sweetish,  then  a  bitter  flavor.  Solutions  of  all 
its  salts  are  bitter. 

Bndiie,  the  active  principle  of  Buxus  sem- 
pervireju^  is  found  to  be  identical  with  the 
berherine  of  Nectandra,  and  pelosine,  of  Pe- 
i»ira.  It  is  hitter,  colors  litmus-paper  blue; 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether,  and  al- 
most insoluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by 
nitric  acid.  Oourbe  prepared  it  by  boiling  with 
magnesia  a  watery  solution  of  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  box,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  al- 
cohol, decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal,  fil- 
tering, and  evaporating.  Barbaglia's  process 
is  to'  treat  the  leaves  and  stalks  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid;  precipitating  with  excess  of 
carbonate  of  soda  or  of  lime,  and  drying  the 
precipitate  at  moderate  temperature,  when  it 
13  acted  upon  by  absolute  alcohol ;  the  alcohol 
is  distilled  o£f,  and  the  residue  again  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  precipi- 
tated by  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  lime 
at  a  temperature  of  40**  to  50"  0.  A  current 
of  carbonic-acid  gas  being  then  passed  through 
the  mixture,  redissolves  buxine  as  bicarbonate, 
and  separates  a  resinous  substance.  The  solu- 
tion is  neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  the  buxine 
separates  in  perfectly  white  condition.  It  is 
used  as  a  remedy  for  ague.  Its  salts  are  very 
bitter,  and  form  gelatinous  precipitates  with 
alkalies. 

Caeir  is  an  African  fruit  derived,  it  is  be- 
lieved, from  Cucumis  myriocarptu  (Naudin),  a 
green  annual  common  to  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Free  States.  The  plant  produces  fruit  abun- 
dantly, in  form  sub-globose,  about  the  size  of 
a  large  gooseberry,  and  weighing  sixty  to  one 
hundred  grains.     It  is  beset  with  soft  and 


short  prickles.  A  section  shows  three  pane* 
tal  placenttB,  numerous  seeds  imbedded  io  a 
soft,  viscid  pulp,  which  becomes  mere  fluid 
when  warmed.  The  pulp  is  bitter  and  has  the 
odor  of  cucumber.  It  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
monly employed  of  the  many  emetics  used  by 
Gafifres,  who  heat  the  green  fruit,  and  sqairt 
the  contents  into  the  mouth,  vomiting  ooenr- 
ring  about  fifteen  minutes  after  swallowing. 

ChryBtphan,  according  to  Dr.  Kubli,  is  present 
in  some  varieties  of  rhubarb ;  and  chrysophanic 
acid,  heretofore  believed  to  be  a  constituent,  is 
really  the  product  of  a  chemical  change  pro- 
duced by  water.  This  accounts  for  the  depo- 
sition of  the  acid  in  dilute  alcoholic  extracts. 

OfMSsiBe  has  lately  been  produced  from  the 
bark  of  Holarrhena  Africana  (D.  C),  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  the  conessa-bark  (or  Cor- 
tex antidytentericus)  containing  about  ten  per 
cent.  Aside  from  the  value  of  the  bark  as  a 
remedy  for  dysentery,  the  alkaloid  is  peculiar 
(like  aribii^)  in  containing  no  oxygen. 

FhaciseelM,  an  alkaloid  derived  from  the 
manaca-root  of  Brazil  (Franeiacea  uniflora,  et 
al.),  is  reputed  to  be  a  stimulant  to  the  action 
of  the  bowels,  kidneys,  skin,  and  uterus. 

Mwlne  is  the  name  given  to  the  jelly  made 
from  a  Japanese  alga  (  Gelidinum  corneum)y  and 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  external  medication,  rather 
than  on  account  of  inherent  medicinal  pro|)er- 
ties.  It  mixes  with  all  pharmaceutical  sub- 
stances soluble  in  alcohol  or  water.  It  is  pro- 
cured in  the  market  in  the  shape  of  whitish 
leaves  or  iilms,  and  absorbs  an  immense  propor- 
tion of  water  (560  times  its  weight),  which  it 
extrudes  as  it  dries.  In  practice  it  is  soaked 
in  an  equal  weight  of  hot  water,  and  the  me- 
dicinal element  is  then  incorporated  with  it; 
when,  on  cooling,  it  reaches  a  sirupy  consist- 
ence, it  is  ponr^  into  molds.  It  is  not  liable 
to  putrefaction. 

Idithyol,  a  peculiar  product  obtained  from 
bituminous  rook  found  near  Seerfed,  in  Tyrol. 
A  tarry  product,  of  offensive  odor,  results  from 
dry  distillation  in  iron  retorts,  and  separates, 
by  standing,  a  fluid,  dark -colored  oil.  This,  be- 
ing treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  liberates  sul- 
phurous acid.  The  product  is  neutralized  with 
an  alkali,  and  the  resulting  salt  contains  about 
10  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  combination.  The 
ammonium  salt,  which  is  the  one  now  gener- 
ally used,  is  really  the  sulpho-ichthyolate  of 
ammonia,  and  is  employed  as  a  local  applica^ 
tion  in  skin-diseases.  It  is  a  reddish-bro^ii^ 
clear,  sirupy  liquid,  with  empyreumatic,  bitu- 
minous odor  and  taste.  Soluble  in  water,  and 
in  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  slightly  soluble  in  pure  alcohol  or 
ether.  Oil  of  lavender  is  said  to  disguise  its 
odor  best. 

lodol  is  at  present  prepared  from  the  volatile 
oil  known  as  "  DippePs  Animal  Oil."  The 
pyrrol,  which  this  oil  contains,  is  freed  as  much 
as  possible  from  accompanying  substances,  and 
its  solution  is  then  treated  with  a  solution  of 
iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium.    Tetra-iodo- 
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pyrrol  is  deposited  in  crystalline  state,  and  fonr 
molecules  of  bydriodic  acid  are  produced.  lodol 
is  the  abbreviated  name  for  this  substance.  It 
appears  as  a  ligbt-brown  powder,  darkening  by 
exposure  to  light;  is  almost  tasteless,  with  a 
faint  odor  of  thymol.  Examined  with  a  micro- 
scope, it  is  a  dibris  of  fragments  of  lamellar  and 
oolamnar  crystals  of  light-yellow  color.  Up 
to  212**  Fahr.  it  does  not  appear  to  alter  nor 
to  lose  weight,  but  above  tbat  degree  of  heat  it 
gives  off  iodine,  and  leaves  a  bulky  charcoal, 
reducible  with  difficulty  to  ash.  It  requires 
6,000  parts  of  water  for  solution,  but  only  8 
parts  of  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  not  very  solu- 
ble in  glycerin,  but  requires  less  than  its  weight 
of  ether.  It  contains  88*9  per  cent,  of  iodine 
(iodoform  has  96*6  per  cent.).  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Drs.  G.  Ciainician  and  P.  Silber, 
of  Borne. 

KiTa-kava,  or  Piper  selliysttciBi  (Forst.).  con- 
tains  in  its  root  a  resinous  substance  which  has 
been  found  to  produce  local  anesthesia.  Its 
taste  is  aromatic,  followed  by  a  sense  of  prick- 
ing and  burning,  which  is  soon  lost  in  locid 
insensibility.  Injected  under  the  skin  the  tis- 
Knea  become  insensible,  and  its  effects  are  not 
followed  by  inflammation.  The  constituents 
of  the  root  are  a  resin,  kawin ;  a  neutral  sub- 
stance, kawahin  (or  methysticin),  and  an  ethe- 
real oil.  Kawahin  can  be  separated  in  the 
form  of  white,  needle-shaped  crystals,  and 
from  the  mother-liquor  another  crystalline 
sabstance,  called  tangarin,  can  be  produced. 
The  medical  virtues  appear  to  reside  in  tJie 
resiI^  and  not  in  the  crystalline  bodies,  and 
this  is  divisible  into  an  alpha-redn  and  beta- 
resin:  a  kawa-resin  possesses  the  odor  and 
flavor  of  the  drug;  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloro- 
form, and  ether;  imparts  its  odor  to  water 
boiled  with  it;  leaves  a  permanent,  oily  stain  on 
paper;  boiled  with  water  the  latter  turns  yel- 
lowish-green, and  oily  particles  collect  on  the 
surface ;  on  cooling  the  liquid  becomes  milky. 
The  a  kawa-resin  costs  about  one  mark  per 
gramme;  the  i9-resin  about  0*80  mark.  The 
anesthetic  effect  of  the  a-resin  is  greatest. 
Even  a  minute  portion  placed  on  the  tongue 
causes  first  a  fatty  or  soapy  taste,  followed  by 
nombness  and  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  surfaces 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  There  is 
BHght  paleness  of  the  membrane,  and  these 
effects  last  ten  or  more  minutes. 

UfaM  is  a  ternary  substance  derived  from 
kella-seeds  (Ammi  vimoffra).  A  decoction  of 
the  seeds  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism and  urinary  gravel,  and  ointment  made 
with  the  seeds  as  an  application  to  rheumatic 
joints. 

Lidits  cf  Mtrphiie  is  the  only  salt  of  mor- 
phine which  crystallizes  from  water  in  an  an- 
hydrous condition.  Its  formula,  according  to 
p.  B.  Dott,  is  0,tH„NO,.0,H«0,.  It  is  soluble 
in  8  parts  of  water  and  in  98  parts  of  alcohol 
of8p.g.  0-888  at  60**  Fahr. 

UnHta,  a  fatty  substance,  derived  from 
sheep's  wool,  differs  from    the  ordinary    or 


glycerin  fat,  in  having  cholesterine  as  a  ba^e. 
The  crude  fat  is  known  as  suint.  The  name 
is  derived  from  lana,  wool,  and  oleum,  oil. 
It  is  produced  by  emulsifying  suint,  and  then 
churning  it,  when  the  lanolin  separates.  It  is 
capable  of  absorbing  more  water  than  any 
other  known  fatty  body,  more  than  100  per 
cent,  being  incorporated  with  it  by  kneading. 
It  does  nut  dissolve  in  water,  and  forms  a 
thick  milk  with  soap  or  alkalies.  It  is  abso- 
lutely neutral,  and  is  not  capable  of  sponta- 
neous decomposition.  It  mixes  readily  with 
glycerin,  and  forms  an  admirable  basis  for 
ointments  containing  remedies  to  be  intro- 
duced through  the  skin,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  absorbed.  It  has  little  or  no 
odor. 

LantailM,  an  alkaloid  recently  found  in  Lan- 
tana  Braeiliensis  (family  VerbenaeecB),  is  said 
to  moderate  the  circulation,  retard  nutrition 
changes,  lower  the  temperature,  and,  in  doses 
of  80  grains,  conquers  intermittent  fevers  that 
have  resisted  quinine.  It  does  not  disturb  the 
stomach.    Dr.  Buisa,  of  Lima,  is  its  discoverer. 

Mjrtol  (presumably  the  stearopten  of  oil  of 
myrtle,  from  Jfyrttis  eommunU),  is  lately  pro- 
posed as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant.  About 
2}  grains  in  capsules,  before  meals,  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Linarix  as  a  remedy  in  sub- 
acute and  chronic  bronchial  catarrh. 

Osnate  cf  Potasslni  (K,0.042H,0),  is  a  salt 
of  osmium,  usld  in  place  of  osmic  acid,  by 
hypodermic  iiyectionsj  for  the  relief  of  periph- 
eral neuralgias  and  rneumatic  sciatica.  A  1- 
per-cent.  aqueous  solution  is  employed.  The 
salt  has  also  proved  serviceable  as  a  remedy 
for  epilepsy. 

Plperwnal,  an  aldehyde  corresponding  to  pi- 
peronilic  acid,  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  piperine.  It  forms  small,  white,  prismatic 
scales,  having  an  odor  of  heliotrope,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
heliotropin.  It  melts  at  125°  Fahr.,  and  vola- 
tilizes completely  at  a  higher  temperature.  It 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  In  hot  water  it 
melts  to  a  condition  of  oily  drops.  Ether 
and  alcohol  dissolve  it  readily.  It  has  some 
power  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  fever 
in  doses  of  fifteen  grains  every  two  to  four 
hours,  but  its  chief  value  is  as  an  antiseptic. 

Knbifl  Chamiefliorag,  or  cloud- berries,  is  a  Rus- 
sian peasant-remedy  for  increasing  the  flow  of 
urine,  which  has  lately  received  scientific  at- 
tention. Its  virtues  are  imparted  to  water  or 
alcohol,  and  its  effect  on  the  kidneys  does  not 
appear  to  be  attended  with  increased  arterial 
pressure. 

StediarfayitM  of  quinine,  strychnine,  and  oth- 
er bitter  alkaloids — made  with  the  sweet  prin- 
ciple derived  from  coal-tar  by  Dr.  0.  Fahlberg 
— are  said  to  be  palatable  salts.  Saccharin  is 
chemically  anhydro-ortho-sulphamine- benzoic 
acid.  Its  salt  with  quinine  would  be  sulpha- 
min-benzoate  of  quinine,  or,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  saccharinate  of  quinine  (not  saccba- 
rate,  which  is  quite  another  thing).    The  sub- 
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stance  is  protected  by  patent.  Saccharin  itself 
has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in 
sweetening  the  food  of  diabetic  patients. 

Safrol  is  the  stearoptene  of  oil  of  sassafras, 
and  contains  the  real  aromatic  principle  of  the 
oil.  It  is  colorless,  boils  at  449*6^  Fahr.,  and 
congeals  at  a  moderately  cool  temperature; 
sp.  g.  1-108. 

Salol,  a  newly  derived  antiseptic  and  antipy- 
retic, is  a  plienyi  ether  of  salicylic  acid  (HCt 
HftOi).  It  seems  to  be  superior  to  salicylic 
acid  and  its  salts  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism, 
in  its  greater  power  of  preventing  endocarditis, 
and  its  freedom  from  secondary  effects.  It  is 
a  white,  crystalline  powder,  of  feeble  aromatic 
odor  (somewhat  like  wintergreen),  and  almost 
tasteless.  Its  rhombic  crystals  melt  at  42"*  0. 
to  a  clear,  colorless  liquid.  Its  tastelessness  is 
presumed  to  be  owins  to  its  insolubility  in 
water;  alcohol,  benzol,  and  ether,  however, 
dissolve  it  readily.  It  may  be  given  up  to  two 
drachms  daily  without  bad  effects.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  salol  undergoes  no  change  in  the 
stomach,  but  is  acted  upon  by  the  pancreatic 
secretion  and  decomposed.  It  renders  the 
urine  blackish  in  color,  owing  to  presence  of 
oxidation  products  of  phenol.  Its  use  exter- 
nally prevents  the  development  of,  but  does 
not  destroy,  bacteria. 

Santonate  tf  Atrti^ine  is  said  by  a  German 
physician  to  be  the  best  salt  of  atropine  to  use 
for  ophthalmic  purposes,  owing  to  its  freedom 
from  liability  to  cause  irritation  or  of  its  solu- 
tions to  contain  fungoid  growths.  It  is  a 
white,  amorphous,  non-hygroscopic  powder, 
which  forms  dilute  solutions  with  cold  water ; 
0*01  gramme  in  20  grammes  of  water  is  suffi- 
cient to  dilate  the  pupil. 

Setpottne,  an  alkaloid  existing  in  Seopolia  Ja- 
ponica,  dilates  the  pupil  more  rapidly  than 
atropine,  and  its  effects  last  longer.  It  does 
not  appear  to  irritate  the  conjunctiva  and  it 
antagonizes  the  effects  of  eserine. 

Traehlakabe  is  a  recently  noticed  Japanese 
drug,  consisting  of  the  dried  truit  of  an  orchid 
indigenous  to  Japan.  It  renders  water  acid 
and  bitter,  owing,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  resin-acid  and  a  glucoside.  The  Jap- 
anese employ  a  watery  extract  in  urinary  dis- 
eases, in  much  the  way  that  copaiba  or  cubebs 
are  used  elsewhere.  It  is  said  to  be  free  from 
disagreeable  odor. 

DIJRANDy  Aslier  Browi,  an  American  line-en- 
grnver  and  painter,  born  in  Jefferson  village, 
(now  South  Orange),  N.  J.,  Aug.  21,  1796 ; 
died  in  South  Orange,  Sept.  17, 1886.  He  was 
descended  from  Huguenot  ancestors.  In  the 
shop  of  his  father,  a  watchmaker,  he  learned 
to  cut  ciphers  upon  spoons,  and  this  employ- 
ment, with  his  natural  taste  for  drawing,  turned 
his  attention  to  engraving.  His  earliest  ex- 
periments were  upon  plates  hammered  out  of 
copper  coins,  with  instruments  invented  by 
himself.  His  first  work  upon  a  proper  plate 
was  an  engraving  of  a  portrait  painted  upon  the 
lid  of  a  snuff-box.    Although  entirely  without 


instruction,  he  managed  to  produce  a  copy  es- 
teemed so  successful  that  he  decided  to  adopt 
engraving  as  his  profession.  In  1812  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Peter  Maverick,  of  New  York, 
at  that  time  a  prominent  engraver.  Daring 
his  apprenticeship  he  was  chiefly  employed 
in  copying  English  book-engravings  for  pab- 
lishers,  but,  becoming  intimate  with  Samael 
Waldo,  he  received  instruction  in  portraiture 
and  engraved  a  plate  after  a  painting  of  a  beg- 
gar by  Waldo.  This  was  exhibited,  and  prov^ 
the  beginning  of  a  successful  career  as  a  por- 
trait-engraver, Durand^s  study  of  books  at 
this  time  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the 
illustrations,  and  the  only  academic  art  educa- 
tion that  he  received  was  derived  from  a  brief 
attendance  at  the  antique  class  of  the  old 
American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  his 
self-acquired  skill  in  drawing  is  said  to  have 
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surpassed  that  of  the  director.  In  1817  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Maverick;  bqt 
this  partnership  in  the  monotonous  labor  of 
copying  English  prints  and  working  upon  bank- 
note plates  was  soon  ended  by  Trumbuirs  choice 
of  Durand  as  the  engraver  of  his  painting,  "The 
Declaration  of  Independence."  Upon  this  en- 
graving, made  from  the  miniature  portraits 
in  the  painter^s  small  picture,  Durand  worked 
for  three  years,  receiving  $8,000  in  compen- 
sation on  the  publication  of  the  engraving  in 
1820.  This  plate,  which  is  still  probably  the 
best  known  of  his  engraved  works,  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading 
American  engravers  of  his  time.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  an  active  and  prosperous  en- 
graver. He  engraved  several  heads  for  the 
**  National  Portrait  Gallery."  Baker  mentions 
thirty- two  portraits,  among  which  are  engrav- 
ings after  paintings  of  Washington,  Monroe, 
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Hadisoii,  John  Qainoy  Adams,  Jackson,  Ja^, 
Kent,  Manbali,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  Oliver 
Wolcott  Durand^s  portrait  of  Charles  Car- 
roll, after  Harding,  attracted  the  surprised  at- 
tention of  many  artists  and  amatenrs  abroad. 
Bat  his  engraving  of  ^^  Mnsidora,^'  after  his 
own  design  (1825),  and  his  engraving  after 
Yanderlyn's  "Ariadne,''  remain  with  the  "Dec- 
laration "  the  most  important  examples  of  his 
engraved  work,  mnoh  better  known  to  con- 
noisseurs than  his  portraits  or  landscapes.  It 
was  difficalt  to  persuade  foreign  amatenrs  that 
the  "  Ariadne  "  was  of  American  origin.  This 
work,  which  has  been  called  "  the  finest  exam- 
ple of  the  nude  yet  produced  in  this  country," 
and  "  equal  to  any  specimen  of  contemporary 
European  art,"  closed  Durand's  career  as  an 
engraver.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
stood  then,  and  until  his  death,  at  the  head  of 
this  profession  in  America,  although  the  first 
place  in  one  special  branch,  landscape,  has 
been  generally  conceded  to  the  late  James 
Smillie.  In  1835,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine, 
Darand  abandoned  engraving  for  painting.  His 
ambition  for  original  work  in  a  medium  more 
flexible  and  forcible  than  the  burin  and  steel 
plate,  was  encouraged  by  bis  friend  Lnman 
Reed,  an  early  New  York  collector.  Durand's 
first  essays  in  the  new  medium  were  portraits  of 
Kent,  Jackson,  Gouverneur  Kemble,  and  later, 
a  portrait  of  Bryant,  which,  like  others,  was  en- 
graved in  part  by  the  painter.  From  portrait- 
are  he  turned  to  figure  compositions,  usually 
representing  historical  subjects,  like  "  Harvey 
Birch  and  Washington,"  "The  Capture  of 
Andr6,"  "The  Dance  on  the  Battery,"  and 
»*The  Wrath  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,"  all  popu- 
larized in  engravings.  These  subjecta,  with 
their  landscape  backgrounds,  brought  him 
nearer  the  theme  that  was  to  engage  his 
best  energies  as  a  painter.  Several  years 
betore,  American  landscape-painting  had  be- 
gun with  Cole,  who  was  followed  a  few 
months  later  by  Doughty.  When  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  was  founded,  in  1826,  both 
these  artists  had  gained  some  degree  of  recog- 
nition, and  were,  like  Dnrand,  among  the  first 
memlters.  His  career  as  a  landscape-painter 
began  later,  but  the  three  artists  are  associated 
as  the  first  American  landscape-painters.  Du- 
rand's  strong  love  of  nature  turned  him  toward 
landscape  in  preference  to  any  other  branch  of 
art.  His  earlier  landscapes,  like  the  "  Morning 
and  Evening  of  Life  "  and  "  Kindred  Spirits," 
liad  an  allegorical  significance  that  was  proba- 
bly due  to  the  influence  of  Cole.  In  the  latter 
picture  Bryant  and  Cole  were  depicted  stand- 
ing upon  a  rocky  plateau  in  the  Oatskills,  "  in 
rapt  survey  of  the  glorious  scene."  Later,  Dn- 
rand gave  himself  up  to  the  painting  of  land- 
scapes, fh)m  pure  love  of  nature,  without  any 
attempt  at  complex  significance.  In  addition 
to  numerous  mountain  and  forest  views  in  the 
GatskiUs  and  White  Mountains,  he  painted  many 
pastoral  scenes.  But  his  favorite  subjects  were 
found  in  the  forests,  and  he  will  be  best  remem- 


bered as  a  painter  of  trees.  Durand  is  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  history  of  American  art. 
He  was  an  artist  of  remarkable  capacity  rather 
than  versatility ;  for  he  was  not  only  engraver, 
portrait- painter,  and  landscape-painter,  but 
snccessfiil  in  each  department.  Moreover,  he 
was  practically  self-educated.  The  advantages 
deemed  essential  now  were  wanting  to  him,  as 
to  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  learned  en- 
^aving  by  practical  experiments,  and  painting 
m  much  the  same  nianner,  borrowing  hints 
from  books  and  from  other  artists,  but  enjoy- 
ing no  systematic  instruction.  It  was  not  un- 
til 1840  that  he  went  abroad,  and  for  the  first 
time  was  able  to  study  examples  of  great  art. 
Like  Cole,  he  was  not  influenced  by  the  new 
departure  in  landscape  led  by  Constable,  nor  by 
Turner,  nor  by  the  romantic  movement  headed 
by  Delacroix  and  Gericault  in  France,  which  was 
followed  by  Rousseau  and  the  modem  French 
landscape  school.  Cole  is  said  to  have  drawn 
his  inspiration  from  Claude  and  Salvator  Rosa. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  trace  a  foreign  influence 
in  Durand's  work,  which  was  objective,  like 
Dfisseldorf  art,  and  also  like  much  later  Amer- 
ican painting.  Durand^s  technique  was  most 
strongly  influenced  by  his  long  use  of  the  burin 
in  careful  imitation  and  patient  detail.  He  had 
an  advantage  in  accurate  draughtsmanship, 
which  enabled  him  to  give  the  lines  of  a  com- 
position with  truth ;  but  there  were  the  disad- 
vantages of  constraint  and  of  needless  atten- 
tion to  minutiae.  It  may  be  admitted,  however, 
that  few  of  our  artists  have  drawn  trees  so 
intelligently  and  truly.  It  has  been  said  that 
"  his  practice  of  studying  character  in  portrait- 
ure gave  him  insight  into  the  individuality  of 
trees,  he  invested  them  with  a  humanity."  Du- 
rand was  hardly  an  imaginative  painter;  but  to 
a  large  extent  this  personification  of  trees,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  is  characteristic  of  his  paint- 
ings. His  perfect  sincerity  and  genuine  love 
of  nature  are  expressed  in  his  work,  and  these 
qualities  are  entitled  to  a  respect  seldom  ac- 
corded the  earlier  American  painters,  by  some 
of  their  cleverer  but  less  sincere  successors. 
Durand's  limitations  were  inevitable.  Tet  his 
earnestness  enabled  him  to  translate  some- 
thing of  the  sentiment  of  his  subjects,  and 
we  must  remember  that  his  art  was  pecul- 
iarly national,  probably  the  purest  representa- 
tive of  the  American  art  of  his  time.  As 
with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  his  art  was 
somewhat  afifected  by  a  literary  influence,  al- 
though his  love  for  Bryant  and  Wordsworth 
was  never  so  plainly  shown  in  his  paint- 
ings as  Cole's  enthusiasm  for  Bunyan  and 
Scott.  Personally,  Durand  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable nobility,  purity,  and  gentleness.  He 
constantly  maintained  the  dignity  of  art,  as 
opposed  to  its  degradation  for  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  brother  artists  was  indicated  by  the 
offices  to  which  he  was  chosen  in  the  National 
Academy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  ex- 
hibition committee,  filled  the  office  of  secretary 
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for  six  years,  was  elected  vice-president  id  1844, 
and  president  in  1845,  which  office  he  held  an- 
til  his  resignation  in  1861.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  memhers  of  the  Gentnrj  Glob,  as  well  as 
of  the  Academy.  Living  at  his  birthplace  in 
New  Jersey,  Dnrand  continued  his  landscape- 
painting  until  he  was  over  eighty- four  years 
of  age,  contributing  to  the  Academy  irregu- 
larly until  1880.  In  this  year  he  finished  per- 
haps his  last  picture,  a  view  of  Lake  George ; 
but  even  later  he  found  his  greatest  pleasure 
in  occupying  himseU  with  pallette  and  brush  in 
his  studio.  His  death  remove<l  the  last  of  the 
painters  that  may  be  justly  termed  the  pioneers 
in  American  art.  Among  Du  rand  ^s  landscapes 
are  "The  Forest  Primeval"  ;  "The  Trysting- 
Tree,"  exhibited  in  1869,  and  belonging  to  Ben- 
jamin H.  Field;  "The  Clove,  Oatskill  Mount- 
ains," belonging  to  the  Century  Club ;  "  Fran- 
conia  Notch,"  exhibited  in  1874,  owned  by 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Stuart ;  "  In  the  Woods,"  owned  by 
Jonatlian  Sturges,  which  was  sent  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867;  "  Thanatopsis,"  owned  by 
J.  P.  Morgan;  "  Landscape,"  owned  by  Morris 
K.  Jessup;  "  The  Oatskills,"  dated  1859,  and 
owned  by  W.  T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore;  and 
"  Berkshire  Hills,"  in  the  Hurlbut  collection  at 
Cleveland.  To  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia  Mr.  Dnrand  sent  "Studies  from 
Nature,"  "IlPappagallo,"  "Kaaterskill  Clove," 
"  A  Brook  Study,"  and  a  portrait  of  Gouverneur 
Xemble.  In  the  official  report  he  was  spoken 
of  as  having  "  stimulated  into  activity  a  feeling 
for  landscape "  in  American  art,  and  as  "  ex- 
tremely sensitive  and  refined  in  his  rendering 
of  landscape."  He  was  formally  commended 
by  the  judges  for  "excellence  in  engraving." 
Accounts  of  Durand^s  life  and  works  may  be 
found  in  the  "History  of  the  Arts  of  Design 
in  the  United  States,"  by  William  Dunlap; 
"Book  of  the  Artists,"  by  H.  T.  Tuckei-man; 
"American  Engravers,"  by  W.  S.  Baker; 
"American  Painters,"  by  G.  W.  Sheldon; 
"Art  in  America,"  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin; 
"  Artists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Clara 
Erskine  Clement  and  Laurence  Hutton;  and 
"Cyclopaedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings,"  by 
John  D.  Champlin,  Jr. 

DTNilOUFH.  (Greek  dvv&fus,  strength,  and 
yoaxfiriy  a  writing).  In  its  practical  application 
tne  dynagraph  is  an  instrument  for  automati- 
cally recording  the  condition  of  a  railway- 
track.  There  is  only  one  such  instrument  in 
existence  —  the  invention  of  P.  H.  Dudley, 
C.  £.,  and  it  lias  satisfactorily  reported  upon 
most  of  the  principal  railroad  lines  of  the 
United  States.  The  dynagraph  is  mounted  in  a 
private  car  fifty  feet  long,  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  with  long  six- wheel  trucks. 
The  after-half  of  the  car  is  a  work-room  con- 
taining the  dynagraph  and  the  various  tables, 
desks,  and  appliances  requisite  for  supplement- 
ing its  automatic  record.  The  forward  end  is 
fitted  for  permanent  quarters,  and  there  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dudley  have  made  their  home,  ever 
since  the  dynagraph  was  finished  and  put  in 


working  order.  This  compact  little  domeftic 
establishment  is  very  interesting,  aside  from 
the  scientific  and  mechanical  importance  of 
the  adjoining  workshop.  In  its  exterior  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  in  its  interior  arrange- 
ments the  car  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  gor- 
geous palaces  on  wheels  of  the  great  railway 
naagnates.  It  is  eminently  utilitarian  in  all  its 
details.  Space  is  everywhere  economized,  and 
ingenious  contrivances  for  saving  time  and 
grafting  household  duties  upon  the  inexorable 
demands  of  the  dynagraph  are  a  study  in  them- 
selves. Mrs.  Dudley  is  a  musician,  and  her 
piano  is  the  most  bulky  article  of  furniture. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  built  into  the  car  itself,  having 
been  taken  out  of  its  case  and  carried  in  before 
the  partitions  were  put  up.  Underneath  are 
chests  of  drawers  and  lockers,  and  overhead 
and  on  every  side  are  appliances  for  the  stor- 
age of  clothing  and  household  supplies.  Tlie 
kitchen  and  dining-room  are  in  one  compart- 
ment occupying  the  full  width  of  the  car,  and 
fitted  with  a  tiny  cooking-range,  while  the 
necessary  culinary  utensils  are  packed  with 
intelligent  ingenuity  where  they  can  be  easily 
reached,  and  are  yet  out  of  the  tvay.    Every- 
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thing  is  necessarily  fitted  so  as  to  endure  with- 
out damage  the  perpetual  shocks  and  jars  inci- 
dent to  this  peculiar  home.  Mrs.  Dudley  acts 
as  an  efficient  assistant  to  her  husband  when 
the  dynagraph  is  on  duty,  and  is  nearly  as 
familiar  as  he  with  its  working  details.  Mr. 
Dudley  is  a  photographer  and  a  chemist  as 
well  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  his  office 
and  work-room  is,  if  anything,  a  greater 
marvel  in  its  way  than  the  domestic  half  of 
the  establishment.  It  occupies  the  rear  end 
of  the  car,  so  that  the  observer  can  watch 
the  performance  of  the  dynagraph,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, glance  through  the  rear  windows  at  the 
track  itself,  if  the  automatic  record  indicates 
anything  unusual.  Fig.  1  shows  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  dynagraph  is  constructed. 
Details  are  omitted  because  it  is  impossible  to 
make  them  clear  withoat  reference  to  a  work- 
ing model.  A  and  B  are  two  dnim&  A  carry- 
ing a  roll  of  paper  1,350  feet  long  and  80  inches 
wide.  The  two  drums  are  connected  with 
the  axle  of  a  pair  of  truck-wheels  by  means 
of  a  vertical  shaft,  C,  the  connections  being 
made  in  the  usual  wi^  by  cogged- wheels,  < 
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iog  the  paper  drams  to  revolve  so  that  6  re- 
ceives the  paper  as  fast  as  A  delivers  it.  A 
tension-regalating  apparatus  causes  the  paper 
to  pass  smoothly  and  evenly  across  the  space 
marked  D,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  recording-table. 
Above  this  table  is  a  series  of  pens,  some  de- 
livering red  ink,  some  black,  and  some  bine. 
These  in  turn  are  connected  with  an  elaborate 
system  of  mechanism  leading  to  the  rails  over 
which  the  car  passes.  Small  steel  rollers  bear 
upon  the  sides  of  the  rails  and  npon  their 
upper  surfaces,  and  act  so  uniformly  that  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  normal  ad- 
justment is  recorded  upon  the  moving 
sheet  of  paper  in  the  car.  A  separate 
device  is  required  to  take  the  dynamo- 
metrical  curve  of  the  moving  train.  A 
draw-bar  is  mounted  over  the  paper  and 
connects  by  ingenious  mechanical  appli- 
ances with  a  fluid-chamber  attachcKl  to 
the  framework  of  the  car.  Any  press- 
ure against  the  draw-bar  is  communi- 
cated to  the  pen  that  traces  the  dynamo- 
metrical  curve.  It  is  impossible  intelli- 
gibly to  describe,  even  with  the  aid  of 
diagrams,  all  the  intricate  yet  simple 
mechanism  that  secures  the  results  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  which  represents  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  paper  after  it  has  passed  under 
the  recording-pens.  A  list  of  the  work 
done  as  the  car  passes  along  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour  will  give  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  its  practical  utility  than  any 
attempt  at  detailed  description:  1. 
Alignment  of  rails  (approximate);  2, 
gauge  of  track ;  3,  degree  of  curvature 
and  general  alignment  of  the  line;  4, 
deflections  and  irregularities  of  all  kinds 
in  the  rails ;  5,  elevation  of  the  outer  raQ 
incurves;  6,  gradients;  7,  oscillation  of 
car-body;  8,  exact  distance  run ;  9,  time- 
marks  in  seconds;  10,  dynamometrical 
curves  (the  ordinates  of  the  curves  and 
the  foot-pounds  of  work  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  these  data).  In  addition  to 
these  records  there  is  an  attachment  that 
antomatically  discharges  a  small  quan- 
tity of  paint  aeainst  the  side  of  the  rail 
wherever  a  fault  occurs  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  require  attention.  This  en- 
ables the  trackmen  to  see  at  a  glance 
where  their  services  are  needed,  so  that 
they  do  not  have  to  stop  and  examine 
every  joint  separately.  An  operation  in- 
volving the  wearisome  task  of  stooping 
to  inspect  the  rails  on  both  sides  wherever  the 
joints  show  signs  of  wear. 

When  the  dynagraph  is  in  operation  the  pa- 
per, instead  of  being  delivered  directly  upon  the 
second  drum,  is  carried  over  a  long  table  fixed 
io  the  center  of  the  car  (see  dotted  lines  £  £, 
Fig.  1),  so  that  the  observer  can  have  plenty  of 
time  to  watch  the  record  and  make  memoranda 
for  future  reference  as  the  work  progresses. 
Practice  has  cultivated  the  inventor's  skill  to 
>och  a  degree  that  he  can  often  tell  the  special 


make  of  the  rails  over  which  the  car  is  passing, 
and,  standing  beside  the  instrument  he  reads  the 
story  told  by  the  different  lines  as  readily  as  if 
they  formed  words  and  sentences.  One  inch 
of  the  paper  may  represent  60  feet,  or  100  feet, 
or  200  feet  of  track,  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case.  The  50-foot  gauge  is  always 
used  for  track-inspection,  and  in  that  case  8*8 
feet  of  paper  represent  one  mile  of  track. 

The  first  dynagraph  was  made  in  1874,  and 
was  used  on  the  Valley  Railroad  of  Ohio  from 
1875  till  1878,  when  the  present  machine  was 
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built  With  the  first  instrument,  which  carried 
paper  only  11  inches  wide,  many  experiments 
were  tried ;  and  the  value  of  the  idea  was  fully 
demonstrated.  A  long  series  of  observations 
was  necessary,  however,  before  the  instrument 
approximated  its  present  remarkable  accuracy. 
The  data  ftimished  by  the  dynagraph  have  ena- 
bled the  management  of  the  roads  using  it  to 
efl'ect  material  saving  in  running  expenses,  and 
in  wear  and  tear;  for  nothing  consumes  more 
mechanical  energy  than  an  uneven  track. 
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EARTflQUAKES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.    The    man  (1729),  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  124.    Prof,  WilUams 
recent  shocks  of  earthquake  have  directed  at-    hroaght  the  record  to  the  close  of  the  eight- 
tention  to  previous  seismic  disturbances,  and    — *^  --«*«-«     tk^  «-:««;^o1  «»^;««i«  ri;.4^*K_ 
more  particularly  to  those  that  have  shaken 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.     The  In- 
dians had  tiiditions  of  prehistoric  earthquakes; 
and  the  list,  which  begins  soon  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  is  longer  than  is  popularly 
supposed.    Several  shocks  are  recorded  in  the 
early  histories  and  in  the  *' Transactions  "  and 
"  Memoirs  "  of  the  various  scientific  and  philo- 


^ 
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eenth  century.  The  principal  seismic  disturb- 
ances  are  summarized  in  the  following  ac- 
count : 

The  earthouake  of  June  1,  ltf88,  0.  S..  was  the  fint 
that  occurred  after  the  landing  of  the  PiigrimB.    It  b 
said  to  have  been  preceded  b^  a  rumbling  noise  like 
remote  thunder,  growing  continually  louder  and  draw- 
ing nearer.    Then  the  earth  be«an  to  quake  until  the 
shock  threw  down  the  pewter  trom  the  shelves,  top- 
pled over  stone  walls,  and  shook  off  the  tops  of  chim- 
neys.      In    some  ¥- 
places  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  people  to 
remain    standing. 
The    course    was 
from  northwest  to 
southeast,  and  it 
was  observed  by 
the  Indians  beyond 
any  of  the  English 
settlements.       A 
second  shock,  not 
BO  strong,  followed 
the  first  after  an 
interval  of  half  an  , 
hour.     The  dara-  . 
tion  of  this  earth- 
quake is  very  un- 
certain. Winthrop 
says    it    occorred 
"  between     three 
and    four  in   the 
afternoon.' 

In  1642.  about 
seven  o^ciock  of 
Sunday,  March  5, 
another  very  per- 
ceptible trembliBg 
of  the  earth  was  | 
noticed,  but  it  did  '■ 
no  damage.  i 

On  Oct.  29,1658,  I 
a  little  eaith(iuake 
gave    the  divines  ' 
of  that  day  a  theme  k^ 
for  ponderous  ser- 1__ 
mons,  and  in  1658  i 
the    earth    again  i    i^ 
trembled.   Of  this 
Prof.        WUliams      *• 
says,  "  In  all  an- 
cient histories  this 
is  mentioned  as  a 
great  earthquake.  1      ^ 
but  I  can  not  find 


sophical  societies  at  home  and  abroad.     The  any  account  of  the  month,  day,  violence,  cause,  effected 

most  complete  account  is  that  read  before  the  ^^^^'^^^^  7/  ilelT s!?  "I?  ?he  shutting  in  of  the 

Academy  of  Arfc*  and  Sciences  in  Boston,  in  evening"  there  wals  an  earthquake,  with  shocks  at  m- 

1783,    by  Prof.  Samuel   Williams,  LL.  D.,   of  tervals  during  three  days,  Jan.  26, 27,  and  ^.    It  was 

Cambridge,   Mass.     It  is  printed  in  vol.  i,  p.  preceded  by  a  great  roaring  noise,  and  the^wt^sh^^ 


^^J^,  of  the  ** Memoirs"  of  that  association. 
The  curious  reader  may  be  referred  also  t-o  the 
communications  of  Mr.  Paul  Dudley  (1735)  in 
vol.  xxxix  of  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety," p.  63;  of  Rev.  Mr.  Plant  (1742),  vol. 
xlii,p.  33;  of  John  Hyde,  Oadwallader  Golden, 
and  Peter  Oollinson,  Esqrs.  (1756),  vol.  xlix, 
pp.  439-444 ;  of  Prof.  Winthrop,  of  Cambridge 
(1757),  vol.  1,  p.  1 ;  and  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Cole- 


came  about  seven  o» clock  in  the  eveninpr.  The  houses 
rocked  violently,  dishes  were  thrown  from  the  shelves, 
walls  were  cracked,  and  the  tops  of  chimneys  were 
broken  oflf.  Men,  women,  and  children  ran  out  i^ 
the  streets  and  open  places,  and  passengers  stagflcred 
to  and  fro  like  men  on  the  deck  of  a  tossing  vessel,  in 
Canada  the  effect  of  this  earthqiuike  was  severe  uj- 
deed.  An  old  narrative  thus  tells  of  its  occurrence : 
"  About  half  an  hour  after  five  in  the  evemng,  a  most 
terrible  earthquake  began.  The  heavens  being  serene,  \ 
there  was  suddenly  heard  a  roar  like  the  noise  oi  a  i 
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grett  fife.  Immediately  the  buildings  were  shaken 
wi(h  amazing  violence.  Doon  opened  and  shut  of 
themselves  with  a  feartVd  clattering.  The  bells  rang 
without  their  ropee  being  touched.  Craolu  appeared 
in  the  walls  of  buildings,  and  floors  separated,  and  in 


Duuiv  wK>a  fell  down.  Chasms  appeared  in  the  fields, 
and  the  hills  seemed  to  be  in  motion.  The  ftight  of 
the  inhabitants  was  shared  by  the  beasts  and  birds, 
who  sent  forth  fearful  cries,  bowlings,  and  bellowings. 
The  duration  of  this  earthquake  was  very  uncommon. 
The  first  shock  continued  half  an  hour  before  it  was 
over,  but  it  began  to  abate  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  it  began.  The  same  day,  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  there  came  a  second  shook,  equally  vio- 
lent as  the  first,  and  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  there 
wore  two  others.  The  next  day,  about  three  hours  from 
the  morning,  there  was  a  violent  shock,  which  lasted 
a  loDg  time,  and  the  next  night  some  counted  thirtv- 
two  snooks,  of  which  many  were  violent.  Nor  did  the 
trembling  of  the  eirth  cease  until  the  July  following. 
Many  trees  were  torn  up,  and  the  outlines  of  the  momit- 
ains  appeared  to  be  much  changed.  Many  springs  and 
small  streams  were  dried  ud  ;  m  others  the  waters  be- 
came sulphurous,  and  the  cnannels  in  which  some  had 
ran  were  so  altered  as  to  be  unreoognizable.  Half- 
way between  Tadousac  and  Quebec  two  hills  were 
thrown  down,  and  formed  a  point  of  land,  which  ex- 
tended half  a  Quarter  of  a  league  into  the  St  Lawrence 
river.  The  island  Aux  Coudres  became  larger  than 
it  was  before,  and  the  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
greatiy  changed. 

This  earthquake  extended  to  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. There  were  slight  earthquake-shocks  in 
1665, 1668, 1669, 1670,  1705,  and  1720. 

Sixty-four  yearo  after  the  earthquake  that  so  fright- 
ened our  ancestors  and  their  Canadian  neighlK>rs, 
came  another  luemorable  shock.  On  Oct.  29, 1727,  0. 
S.,  about  10.40  p.  m.,  the  air  being  deiar  and  the  sky 
serene,  a  heavy,  rumbling  noise  was  heard  in  the 
north  or  northwest.  At  first  it  seemed  to  be  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  it  increased  until  it  was  thought  to  be  the 
roar  of  a  blazing  chimney  near  at  hanOj  and  at  last 
was  likened  to  the  rattling  of  carriages  driven  fiercely 
over  pavements.  In  about  half  a  minute  fh>m  the 
time  the  noise  was  first  heard  the  earthquake  was  felt. 
It  was  observed  by  those  who  were  abroad  that  as  the 
shake  passed  under  them  the  surface  of  the  earth  per- 
ceptibly rose  and  then  sank ;  but,  as  it  was  late  on 
Sunday  night,  there  were  probably  not  many  travelers 
out-of-ndoors.  The  violence  of  the  shock  was  such  as 
to  cause  the  hoiLHcs  to  tremble  and  rock^  as  if  about 
to  fall  to  pieces.  Doors,  windows,  and  movable  Air- 
niture  made  a  fearful  clatter.  Loose  articles,  china, 
and  pewter  were  pitched  fh>m  the  shelves;  stone 
walls  and  the  tops  of  chimneys  were  thrown  down. 
There  were  various  opinions  as  to  the  duration  of  tliis 
earthquake.  The  most  probable  is  that  the  shake  be- 
gan about  half  a  minute  after  the  roar  was  first  heard, 
and  rose  to  the  greatest  violence  in  about  a  minute 
more.  Its  course,  like  that  of  the  previous  ones,  seems 
to  have  been  flrom  northwest  to  southeast.  It  extended 
from  the  river  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Een- 
nebee,  in  Maine,  being  perceptibly,  felt  in  both  places, 
though  the  shock  there  was  sfight.  It  was  also  felt  by 
vessels  at  sea.  The  place  of  greatest  violence  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  town  of  Newbury,  on  Merrimao 
river.  There  the  earth  opened  and  cast  up  a  quantity 
of  sand  and  ashes  mixed  with  sulphur.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Royal  Society,  in  a  communication  relative 
to  this  earthquake,  says,  **  A  clergyman  in  a  town 
about  twenty  miles  from  Boston  assured  me  that  im- 
mediately after  the  earthquake  there  was  such  a  stink 
that  the  ftimily  could  scarce  bear  to  be  in  the  house  for 
a  considerable  time  that  night," 

Conoeminff  the  earth  that  was  thrown  up.  another 
denrvDuin,  Kev.  Mr.  Lowell,  writes :  "  About  the 
middle  of  April  n728)  the  fine  sand  that  was  thrown 
up  in  several  places  in  this  parish  at  the  first  great 
shock,  October  29,  had  a  very  offensive  stench— nay, 
was  more  nauseous  than  a  putretying  corpse ;  yet,  m 


a  very  littie  while  after,  it  had  no  smell  at  all.  How 
long  It  was  before  it  began  to  have  this  stench  I  am 
not  certain,  but  I  believe  it  was  covered  with  snow 
until  a  little  while  before." 

Bev.  Mr.  Allin,  then  minister  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
took  notice  of  an  unconamon  change  in  the  water  of 
some  wells.  *^  About  three  days  oefore  the  earth- 
quake," he  says,  **  there  was  perceived  an  ill-stinking 
smell  in  the  water  of  several  wells.  Some  searched 
their  wells,  but  found  notiiing  that  might  thus  affect 
them.  The  scent  was  so  strong  and  offensive  that 
for  eight  or  ten  days  they  entirely  omitted  using  it. 
In  the  deepest  of  these  wells,  which  was  about  thirty- 
six  feet,  the  water  was  turned  to  a  brimstone-color, 
but  had  nothing  of  the  smell,  and  was  thick  like  pud- 
dle-water." Some  wells  also  dried  up  I'ust  before  the 
earthquake,  but  filled  after  the  shock  had  passed. 
Several  shocks  were  felt  in  the  northern  pan  of  New 
England  for  some  months  after  October  29,  but  they 
were  generally  inconsiderable. 

On  Sept.  6,  1782.  at  about  11  ▲.  m.,  there  was  an 
earthquaEe-shock  wnich,  though  comparatively  slight, 
was  of  considerable  extent.  It  was  strongest  m  Cana- 
da, but  was  felt  in  the  New  England  colonies,  and 
fh>m  Manrland  to  Maine. 

On  Feb.  6,  1787,  at  4.80  in  the  afternoon,  and  on 
December  7  of  the  same  year,  a  little  before  11  o'clock 
at  night,  slight  shocks  were  felt,  but  did  no  damage. 

June  8, 1744.  was  a  fair  and  hot  day.  At  a  few 
minutes  after  10  a.  m.j  a  very  loud  noise  was  heard, 
followed  by  a  trcmbhng  of  the  earth,  which  shook 
down  bricks  from  the  tops  of  chimneys,  and  ruined 
many  stone  walls. 

The  most  violent  shock  of  earthquake  that  was 
ever  known  in  New  England  was  in  the  year  1755. 
It  came  November  18,  at  eleven  minutes  and  thirty- 
five  seconds  after  four  o'olock  in  the  rooming  of  a  calm, 
clear  night.  The  beginning  of  this  earthouake  was 
determined  with  all  the  exactness  that  could  be  re- 
quired, by  a  curious  accident  Prof.  Winthrop,  of 
Cambridge,  having,  some  time  before,  used  an  unusu- 
ally long  glass  tube  in  a  particular  experiment,  shut 
it  up  in  the  case  of  his  tall  clock  for  ^^reatcr  security 
against  breakage.  This  tube,  standmg  nearly  per- 
pendicular, was  upset  by  the  first  motion  of  the 
shock,  ana,  falling  against  the  pendulum,  instantly 
stopped  the  clock  at  the  time  mentioned.  The  dock 
had  Dcen  adjusted  by  a  meridian  line  the  preceding 
noon.  Prof:  Winthrop  was  awakened  by  the  earth- 
ouake, but  his  bed  was  tossing  so  alarmingly,  and  the 
noor  of  his  room  shaking  so  violently,  that  ne  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  walk  to  the  fireplacd  until  the  shock 
was  abating.  Having  then  struck  a  light,  he  looked  at 
his  watch,  which  had  agreed  with  the  clock  when  he 
had  retired,  and  found  it  to  be  fifteen  minutes  after  four. 
The  jarring  was  perceptible  for  about  a  minute  after 
this,  so  that  the  total  (juration  of  the  earthquake  was 
nearly  four  and  a  half  minutes.  The  shock  was  pre- 
ceded by  that  peculiar  rumbling  noise  or  roar  which 
frequently  is  the  precursor  of  an  earthquake.  In 
about  half  a  minute  afterward  the  surface  of  the  earth 
seemed  to  be  suddenly  raised,  and,  in  subsiding,  was 
thrown  into  a  rapid,  jarring,  vibratory  motion,  which 
acted  in  a  horizontal  direction.  This  motion  contin- 
ued for  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  then  abated 
for  three  or  four  seconds.  Then  all  at  once  came  a 
**  violent,  prodigious  shock,  as  suddenly,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, as  a  thunder-clap  breaking  upon  a  house, 
and  attended  by  a  great  noise."  This  severe  and 
sudden  shock  was  immediately  succeeded  by  quick 
and  violent  concussions,  jerks,  and  wrenches,  attended 
by  an  undulatory.  Waving  motion  of  the  whole  surface 
of  tiiie  ground,  not  unlike  the  shaking  and  quaking  of 
a  hoTftQ  bog.  For  nearly  half  a  minute  it  gradually 
declined,  and  then  there  was  a  perceptible  revival  of 
it,  though  of  short  continuance,  and  so,  by  degrees, 
all  became  quiet  again. 

The  effect  of  these  throes  of  Mother  Barth  upon  the 
people  of '  Boston  is  vividly  toid  by  several  writers. 
Upon  the  first  shock  many  peraons  jumped  out  of 
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their  beds  and  ran  intx)  the  streets ;  somo  lay  between 
the  sheets,  at'mid  to  rise ;  others  sprang  to  the  win- 
dows, and  seeing^  in  the  dim  light,  that  was  almost 
darknesSf  their  mends  and  neighbors  naked,  shrieked 
aloud  with  the  appreliension  that  the  day  of  judgment 
had  arrived.  Others  yet  thought  they  licam,  among 
the  varied  noises,  the  trumpet  of  Gaoriel  sounding, 
and  foil  upon  their  knees  and  cried  out  for  mercy ; 
some  fainted  away  for  fHght,  and  those  of  the  most 
composed  temper  expocteato  be  buried  beneath  the 
ruins  of  their  nouses.  Children,  waked  from  their 
sleep,  ran  ciying  to  their  lightened  parents ;  the  dogs 
howled  dismally  ;  birds  flew  into  the  air  with  fright- 
ened cries,  and  cattle  that  were  in  the  fields  fled  bel- 
lowing to  the  bams  and  sheds.  In  Boston  about  100 
chimneys  were  leveled  to  tlie  roofs  of  the  houses,  in 
some  cases  breaking  through  the  roof- beams.  About 
1,500  were  shattered  and  tlirown  down  in  part.  Some 
were  broken  off  several  feet  below  the  top,  and  some, 
by  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  shock,  were 
canted  an  inch  or  more  from  the  perpendicular.  Still 
others  were  twisted  awry,  as  il'  by  a  circular  motion. 
Many  docks  were  stopped.  The  vane  on  the  public 
market-house  was  thrown  down — ^the  wooden  npindle 
that  sup^rted  it  being  broken  off  at  a  place  where  it 
was  five  mches  in  diameter ;  yet  it  had  withstood  the^ 
most  violent  gusts  of  wind.  A  new  vane  on  one  of 
the  churches  was  bent  at  the  spindle,  and  a  dUtillcr's 
ol^rn,  made  of  plank,  almost  new  and  very  strongly 
put  together,  was  burst  in  pieces  by  the  agitation  of 
the  liquor  in  it.  Similar  results  were  observable  in 
the  country.  At  Springfield  a  metal  spindle  on  one  of 
the  churches  was  bent  to  a  right  angle.  Through  the 
whole  province  of  Massachusetts,  stone  fences,  cellar- 
walls,  chimneys,  and  the  like  were  cracked  and  thrown 
down.  Great  alterations  were  observed  in  the  springs 
and  ponds.  In  some  the  quality  of  the  water  was 
changed ;  in  others,  the  quantity.  New  springs  were 
opened,  and  old  ones  dried  up.  At  Pembroke,  Scitu- 
ate,  and  Lancaster  chasms  were  made  in  the  earth  (at 
Pembroke  there  were  four  or  five  of  them),  from  which 
water  issued  and  fine,  white  sand,  or  powdered  ashes, 
were  vomited.  Almost  immediately  ailer  the  earth- 
quake numbers  of  flsh  came  to  the  suriace  of  the 
ocean,  dead  or  dying.  One  flshini^ vessel  brought  in 
several  quintals  of  these  fish.  This  earthquake  was 
traced  a  great  distance.  On  the  southwest  it  reached 
as  far  as  Chesapeake  Bay,  being,  however,  felt  on  the 
easterly  and  not  on  the  westerly  side.  At  the  north- 
east it  was  felt  as  far  as  Halifax.  It  was  perceived  at 
Lake  George,  but  at  Oswego,  in  New  York,  it  was  not 
felt  at  all.  On  the  ooean  tne  shock  was  so  great  that 
the  mariners  on  board  of  a  vessel  seventy  leases 
from  Cape  Ann  thought  they  had  run  aground  or 
struck  a  rook,  until,  on  sounding,  they  found  they 
were  in  more  than  fifty  fathoms  of  water. 

Nine  hours  after  the  great  shock  was  felt  in  New 
England  an  extraordinary*  motion  of  the  sea  happened 
in  the  harbor  of  St.  Martin's,  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
sea  withdrew,  leaving  places  where  tnere  was  com- 
monly at  least  five  feet  of  water  dry ;  and  then,  re- 
turning, it  rose  six  feet  above  the  ordinary  level. 

On  November  22,  at  7.27  at  night,  and  on  December 
19  at  10  p.  M.,  in  the  same  year  ^755;,  tliere  were  two 
light  shocks. 

Another  shock,  that  was  generally  felt,  came  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1757,  at  2.20  p.  m. 

In  1761,  March  12^  at  about  2.80  a.  m.,  an  earth- 
quake-shock was  distmotlv  felt  in  Now  England ;  and 
there  was  a  second  one  aoout  8  p.  k.  on  November  1 
of  the  same  year. 

In  1766, 1769,  and  1771  there  were  slight  tremblings 
of  the  earth. 

At  about  11  o'clock  on  Nov.  29, 1783,  a  small  earth- 
quake shook  New  England  and  tho  Middle  States.  At 
Boston,  at  Hartford,  and  at  New  Haven  but  one  shock 
was  felt,  but  there  were  three  in  New  York,  and  at 
Philadelphia  there  were  two,  the  first  of  which  was 
the  stronger. 

In  SilUman'8  ^*  Journal  of  Science  "  a  few  of  the 


earthquakes  felt  in  the  region  of  East  Haddam  an 
mentioned.  Two  shocks,  which  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession  on  May  16,  1791,  seem  to  have 
been  quite  severe.  The  first  was  the  most  forcible, 
and  waUs  and  chimneys  were  broken  and  oracked, 
doon  were  unlatched,  and  a  fissure  several  rods  in 
extent  opened  in  the  ground.  Thirty  lighter  shocks 
followed,  and  about  one  hundred  were  felt  during  the 
night  and  the  next  day. 

On  Aug.  28, 1792,  at  10  p.  m.,  and  on  October  24  in 
the  same  year,  at  1  ▲.  m.,  shocks  wore  perceived :  so, 
also,  on  January  11,  and  July  6, 1798,  and  on  March 
9,  1794. 

There  were  slight  shocks  on  May  8, 1804,  and  on 
August  11  and  December  80,  in  1806,  bat  they  excited 
little  comment. 

A  slight  trembling  was  felt  on  Nov.  9, 1810. 

Prof.  Williams  was  succeeded,  as  the  histo- 
riographer,  of  American  earthquakes,  by  the 
Hon.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  who,  in  1814,  com- 
piled an  exhaustive  account  of  the  earthquakes 
of  1811,  1812,  and  1818.  (See  "Transactions 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
New  York,"  vol.  i,  p.  281.)  The  year  1811 
was  noted  for  its  beautiful  comet,  for  the  fu- 
rious tempest  that  swept  the  entire  Atlantic 
coast,  and  for  its  tremendous  earthquake.  On 
Monday  morning,  Dec.  16,  1811,  was  felt  the 
most  general  seismic  disturbance  ever  known 
on  this  continent.  Mr.  Mitchill  gives  accounts 
of  the  shocks  at  Washington,  D.  0.;  Richmond 
and  Norfolk,  Va.;  Raleigh,  N.  O. ;  George- 
town, Columbia,  Charleston,  and  PineviUe, 
S.  C. ;  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Natchez,  Miss. ;  Enox- 
ville,  Tenn.  ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Jefferson ville, 
Ind. ;  Detroit,  Mich.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and 
New  Orleans,  La.  ;  and  from  Philadelphis, 
Baltimore,  New  York,  and  many  other  places. 
This  earthquake  was  remarkable  for  its  vio- 
lence, its  extent,  and  its  continuance.  The 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys  were  visited  by 
shocks  at  frequent  intervals  during  1812  and 
1818.  Dr.  Robertson,  who,  by  order  of  the 
Government,  in  1806,  traveled  to  the  sources 
of  Arkansas  river,  witnessed  these  ahocks  at 
St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  and  kept  a  memoran- 
dum of  their  number  until  five  hundred  had 
been  recorded,  when  he  grew  weary  of  the 
task  and  ceased  to  note  any  more.  The  In- 
dians said  the  shocks  were  very  frequent  and 
violent  far  westward  beyond  civilization.  The 
center  of  disturbance  was  apparently  near  New 
Madrid,  Mo.  The  following  account,  dated 
Dec.  26,  1811,  was  written  by  William  Leigh 
Pierce,  and  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mitchill  as 
worthy  of  credence.  In  considering  the  phe- 
nomena that  it  details,  the  reader  should  re- 
member the  condition  of  civilization  in  the  re- 
gion affected.  There  were  few  structures  of 
brick  or  stone,  the  dwellings  were  almost  in- 
variably constructed  of  logs,  and  even  in  New 
Orleans  the  buildings  were  mostly  small  and 
insignificant.  Mr.  Pierce  was  going  in  a  flat- 
boat  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans.  He  left 
the  Ohio  and  entered  the  Mississippi  on  Friday, 
Dec.  18, 1811,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
(Sunday  night)  tied  up  at  the  left  bank,  about 
116  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Ohio.    His 
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boat  was  one  of  a  oousiderable  fleet.  The  night 
was  eztremolj  dark  and  cloudy ;  not  a  star  ap- 
peared in  the  heavens,  and  there  wan  every  in- 
dication of  a  severe  rain.  *'  Precisely  at  two 
o^clock  on  Monday  morning,"  says  Mr.  Pierce, 
**  we  were  all  alarmed  by  the  violent  and  con- 
▼akive  agitation  of  the  boats,  accompanied  by 
a  Doise  similar  to  that  which  woald  have  been 
produced  by  running  over  a  sand-bar.  Every 
man  was  immediately  aroused,  and  rushed  upon 
deck.  The  fi nst  shock  w as  foil o  w  ed  by  a  second, 
and  then  by  two  others  in  immediate  succes- 
don,  accompanied  by  continuous  and  tremen- 
dous explosions  resembling  a  discharge  of  artil- 
lery. These  continued  for  eight  minutes.  So 
complete  and  general  had  been  the  convulsions 
that  a  tremulous  motion  was  communicated  to 
the  very  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A 
few  yards  from  the  spot  where  we  lay,  the  body 
of  a  large  oak  was  snapped  in  two,  and  the  fall- 
iug  part  precipitated  to  the  margin  of  the  riv- 
er; the  trees  of  the  forest  shook  like  rushes ;  the 
alarming  clattering  of  their  branches  may  be 
compared  to  the  effect  that  would  be  produced 
bjr  a  severe  wind  passing  through  a  large  cane 
brake.  At  dawn  of  day  I  went  on  shore  to  ex- 
amine the  effects  of  the  shocks ;  the  earth  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  water's  edge  was  deeply 
cracked,  but  no  great  iniury  was  visible ;  fear- 
ing, however,  to  remain  longer  where  we  were, 
we  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  our  landing  as 
expeditioasly  as  possible.  This  was  immedi- 
ately done.  At  a  few  rods  from  the  shore  we 
experienced  a  fifth  shock  of  such  strength  that 
the  bank  to  which  we  had  been  attached  was 
rent  and  fell  into  the  river;  while  the  trees 
roshedfrom  the  forests  and  precipitated  them- 
selves  into  the  water  with  force  sufficient  to  have 
dashed  us  Into  a  thousand  atoms.  W  herever  the 
veins  of  the  earthquake  ran  there  was  a  vol- 
caoic  discharge  of  combustible  matter  to  great 
heights,  an  incessant  rumbling  was  heard  be- 
low, and  the  bed  of  the  river  was  excessively 
Agitated,  while  the  wat^r  assumed  a  turbid  and 
boiling  appearance.  Near  our  boat  a  spout  of 
confined  air,  breaking  its  way  through  the 
waters,  burst  forth,  and  with  a  loud  report 
discharged  mud,  sticks,  etc.,  from  the  river's 
bed  at  least  thirty  feet  above  the  surface.  These 
spootings  were  frequent,  and  in  many  places 
appeared  to  reach  to  the  very  heavens.  Large 
trees,  which  had  lain  for  ages  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  were  shot  up  in  thousands  of  in- 
stanoes,  some  with  their  roots  uppermost  and 
theu*  tops  planted ;  others  were  hurled,  into  the 
air;  many  again  were  only  loosened,  and  float- 
ed upon  the  surface.  Never  was  a  scene  more 
replete  with  terriflc  threateninga  of  death.  The 
earth  and  river,  torn  with  furious  convulsions, 
opened  In  huge  trenches,  whose  deep  jaws  were 
instantaneously  closed.  Through  a  thousand 
yenta,  sulphureous  streams  gushed  forth,  leav- 
mg  vast  and  unfathomable  caverns.  During  the 
day  there  was,  with  very  little  intermission,  a 
continued  series  of  shocks,  attended  with  in- 
oamerable  explosions,  like  the  rolling  of  thun- 


der. Banks,  with  all  their  growth,  fell  into  the 
river,  whose  bed  was  incessantly  disturbed. 
The  oldest  trees  of  the  forest  quivered  with 
the  violence  of  the  shocks,  while  their  heads 
were  whipped  together  with  a  quick  and  rapid 
motion.  Several  small  islands  have  already 
been  annihilated,  and  from  appearances  many 
others  must  suffer  the  same  fate.  To  one  of 
these  I  ventured  in  a  skiff,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  examine  it,  for  the  ground  sank  from  my 
tread,  and  the  least  force  applied  to  any  part  of 
it  seemed  to  shake  the  whole.  Anxious  to  ob- 
tain a  landing,  and  dreading  the  high  banks, 
we  made  fast  to  some  willows  on  a  sunken 
piece  of  land  at  the  extremity  of  an  island,  and 
continued  there  for  two  days,  hoping  that  the 
scene  of  horrors  would  be  over;  still,  how- 
ever, the  sh(»cks  continued,  though  not  with 
like  frequency  as  before.  On  Wednesday  after- 
noon I  visited  every  part  of  the  island  where 
we  lay.  It  was  extensive  and  partially  cov- 
ered with  willow.  The  earthquake  had  rent 
the  ground  in  large  and  numerous  gaps ;  vast 
quantities  of  coal  and  charred  wood  were 
spread  over  the  ground.  I  saw  several  places 
where  those  spouts  which  had  so  much  at- 
tracted our  wonder  had  arisen  ;  they  were 
generally  on  the  beach,  and  had  left  large  cir- 
cular holes  in  the  sand,  formed  much  like  a 
funnel.  For  a  great  distance  around  the  ori- 
fice vast  quantities  of  coal  had  been  scattered. 
Many  pieces  weighing  from  16  to  20  pounds 
were  discharged  160  measured  paces.  One  of 
these  holes  was  16  feet  in  perpendicular  depth 
and  63  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  On 
Thursday  morning  we  loosened  our  cables. 
As  we  descended  the  river,  we  saw  subterra- 
nean forests,  which  raised  their  heads,  hard 
and  black  as  ebony,  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  We  passed  also  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  which  had  been  cleft  from  the  main  shore 
and  tumbled  into  the  water,  leaving  the  tops 
of  the  trees  waving  above  the  surface.  At 
Fort  Pickering,  242  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  the  land  is  strong  and  high.  Here, 
however,  the  earth  was  extremely  agitated, 
and  the  block-house,  which  was  almost  a  solid 
mass  of  hewed  timber  trembled  like  an  aspen- 
leaf.  Many  poor  fellows  were  undoubtedly 
wrecked  or  buried  under  the  banks;  and  many 
boats  were  lost." 

Mr.  Pierce  was  not  the  only  one  that  was 
alarmed.  At  Charleston,  8.  C,  a  severe  shock 
was  felt  a  few  minutes  before  8  a.  m.  A  noise 
like  distant  thunder  was  heard  at  intervals.  St. 
Philip^s  steeple  vibrated  so  that  the  clock-bell 
rang  for  ten  seconds*  Clocks  were  stopped ; 
houses  were  shaken,  and  articles  suspended 
from  the  ceilings  and  walls  swung  to  and  fro. 
People  were  awakened,  and  left  their  beds  in 
terror. 

Earthouake-shocks  continued  to  be  felt 
during  tne  year  1812  throaghout  the  valleys 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Audu- 
bon, the  naturalist,  has  left  in  his  ^^  Ornitho- 
logical Biography  *'  an  account  of  shocks  that 
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he  felt  in  November,  1812,  and  shortly  after 
that  date.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what 
woald  have  been  the  result  had  there  been,  in 
the  regions  most  affected  by  these  earthonakes, 
hoQses  of  stone  or  brick.  The  log-honses 
were  well  calculated  to  withstand  injury,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  the  principal  relic  of  the 
earthquake  exists  to-day  in  that  vast  tract  of 
country  south  of  New  Madrid,  known  as  ^'  The 
sunk  country." 

No  special  record  was  kept  of  the  earth- 
quakes that  followed  the  disturbances  of 
1811-*12  until  Mr.  Rockwood,  in  1872,  pub- 
lished his  notes  in  the  ^^  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts."  A  list  of  the  earthquake- 
shocks  in  the  interim  has,  however,  been  col- 
lected from  the  newspapers. 

On  Feb.  15,  1815,  two  smart  shocks  were 
felt  at  Weston,  Mass.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  greatly  alarmed,  for  the  shocks  came  at 
night,  and  the  next  day  fissures  or  cracks  were 
discovered  in  the  earth,  extending  to  a  great 
distance  and  branching  in  various  directions. 

On  Sept.  14.  1816,  two  considerable  shocks 
were  felt  at  New  Madrid,  Mo.  On  Nov.  9 
of  the  same  year  two  shocks  were  experienced 
at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Smart  shocks  were  felt  in 
all  the  towns  in  the  upper  part  of  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia  about  11  p.  m.,  Deo.  10, 
1817.  Shocks  were  felt  in  Alabama  on  Aug. 
22,  1824;  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  May  7, 
1886,  Jan.  80,  1840,  and  June  2,  1840;  in 
Connecticut,  Aug.  9,  1840;  in  New  Jersey, 
Aug.  12,  1848  ;  in  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
Feb.  8,  1848 ;  in  South  Carolina  and  the  val- 
leys of  the  Missi:>sippi  and  Ohio,  Jan.  4,  1848  ; 
in  Massachusetts,  Nov.  24,  1848 ;  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  Aug.  18,  1843 ;  in  New  Jersey, 
Jan.  28,  1844;  in  New  York,  Oct.  22,  1844; 
in  Tennessee,  Dec.  25,  1846;  in  New  York, 
Oct.  26,  1845,  and  Feb.  4,  1846;  in  New  Eng- 
land, Aug.  25,  1846,  and  June  8,  1847;  and  in 
New  York  and  New  England,  Sept.  8,  1848. 
None  of  these  were  so  violent  as  to  do  serious 
damage;  but  the  list  shows  that  the  crust  of 
the  earth  has  seldom  been  quiet  for  any  con- 
siderable lensrth  of  time. 

The  Pacific  coast,  ever  since  its  settlement, 
has  been  subject  to  violent  seismic  disturb- 
ances. Three  recent  earthquakes— in  1866, 
1868,  and  1872— were  specially  destructive  of 
property  and  life. 

The  ChaiiMlM  Earthfiake.— On  the  night  of 
Aug.  81,  1886,  an  earthquake-shock  was  felt 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  was  especially 
severe  in  South  Carolina,  ana  wrought  such 
havoc  in  the  city  of  Charleston  that  it  is 
known  as  the  Charleston  earthquake.  The 
following  are  the  times  (in  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds)  at  which  it  was  felt  in  various  lo- 
calities: Charleston,  S.  C,  9.61:  Washington, 
D.  C,  9.63.30;  Baltimore,  Md.,  9.54;  New 
York,  9.54  ;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  9.66.30 ;  To- 
ronto, Can.,  9.55;  Newport,  Ky.,  9.64.15; 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  9.65.57;  Dubu(^ue,  Iowa, 
9.58 ;  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  9.64.    It  is  impossible 


to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  damage  done 
by  this  earthquake  in  Charleston.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  loss  in  buildings  that  were 
shaken  down  or  rendered  unsafe  will  amount 
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to  more  than  $5,000,000.  Appeals  for  aid 
were  made,  and  every  large  city  responded. 
Many  persons  were  killed  by  objects  thrown 
down  by  the  shock ;  but  many  more  died  from 
the  exposure  that  followed,  for  the   people 
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were  so  frightened,  and  in  many  instances  the 
buildings  were  so  unsafe,  that  the  inhabitants 
camped  out  in  the  public  parks  and  other  open 
spaces  for  several  days.  The  alarm  was  per- 
petuated by  the  continuance  of  the  shocks, 
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which  have  been  felt  at  freqaent  intervals  up 
to  the  time  of  tlie  writing  of  this  article. 
The  city  of  Charleston  seems  to  have  been 
near  the  center  of  disturbance,  although  the 
greater  portion  of  Sonth  Carolina  was  severely 
shaken.  The  accompanying  illnstrations  will 
serve  as  specimens  of  the  damage  done. 


It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  any  pretense 
has  been  made  of  keeping  a  correct  record  of 
every  shock,  and  it  is,  therefore,  almost  im- 
possible to  say  whether  eai'thquakes  are  in- 
creasing in  frequency.  The  table  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  complete  yet  published. 

CaiMSt — Seismology,  the  science  of  earth- 
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On  Aug.  10,  18^4,  a  strong  enrthquake  oc- 
curred in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States. 
The  center  of  intensity  seems  to  have  been  at 
Jamaica  and  Amity  ville,  on  Long  Island.  At 
Jamaica  the  walls  of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school  were  cracked  in  two  places,  the  open- 
ings being  from  one  to  two  inches  in  width 
and  extending  from  roof  to  foundation.  In 
a  house  at  Amityville  a  large  mirror,  reaching 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  was  cracked  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  the  walls  of  the  room  were 
cracked  in  two  places;  a  broom- handle  could 
be  laid  in  the  cracks  in  the  wall. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from 
the  records  of  Prof.  Rockwell,  as  reported  in 
tlie  "  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  " : 
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quakes,  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Mr.  Mitchill 
says :  "  When  engaged  in  the  task  of  collecting 
these  curious  and  interesting  phenomena,  I 
was  in  expectation  that  physical  occurrences, 
so  immediately  before  our  eyes  and  under  our 
feet,  would  have  qualified  me  to  form  some- 
thing like  a  tolerable  theory  of  earthquakes.  I 
must  own,  however,  that,  after  all  the  infor- 
mation I  have  collected,  I  have  not  been  en- 
abled to  offer  a  solution  by  any  means  satis- 
factory to  myself."  Several  hypotheses  have 
been  invented  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes,  and  the  advocates  of  each  find 
arguments  to  support  those  they  favor,  in  the 
various  conditions  of  earth,  air,  water,  and  the 
celestial  bodies  at  the  time  of  the  seismic  dis- 
turbance. It  has  been  attempted  by  some 
scientists  to  draw  distinctions  between  earth- 
quakes, earth-oscillations,  earth-tremors,  and 
earth-pulsations.  Briefly  stated,  the  theories 
may  be  said  to  be  six : 

1.  The  theological  theory,  held  by  an  im- 
mense number  of  people,  who  believe  that  the 
earthquake  is  due  to  the  direct  intervention  of 
God,  as  a  punishment  for  sin  or  a  warning  to 
righteousness.  This  theory  is  of  the  greatest 
antiquity.  < 

2.  The  mechanical  theory,  which  imputes 
the  earthquake  to  the  slipping  of  rock  strata, 
and  lays  especial  stress  upon  the  earth's  falling 
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in  some  places,  risiDg  in  others,  and  being  agi- 
tated everywhere. 

8.  The  volcanic  theory,  which  holds  that 
the  disturbances  are  due  to  fires  in  the  earth ^s 
center,  and  to  their  fumes  and  steam,  which 
force  an  outlet.  In  the  hot  water,  steam,  and 
gas  ejected,  and  in  the  odors  imparted  to 
springs  and  welK  they  find  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  their  theories. 

4.  The  astronomical  theory,  which  holds 
that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  attraction 
of  the  planets,  derives  argument  froui  the 
enormous  weight  of  extraordinary  tides,  and 
claims  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  operates  on  the  crust  of  the  earth  as  it 
does  on  the  great  body  of  water  that  it  raises 
or  lowers.  Much  discredit  has  been  cast  upon 
this  theory  by  charlatans  who  have  pretended 
to  foretell  earthquakes  from  the  stars. 

5.  The  electrical  theory,  whose  followers 
will  deduce  from  the  lights,  noises,  and  veloci- 
ties of  their  motions,  and  from  comets  and 
meteors  that  have  appeared  simultaneously 
with  the  earthquake,  conclusions  favorable 
to  the  origin  of  the  disturbance  from  that 
subtile  and  universal  agent,  electricity.  Thus, 
for  example,  an  earthquake  occurred  in  Con- 
necticut on  Aug.  9,  1840,  and  at  the  same  time 
occurred  an  unusual  fail  of  meteors,  numbered 
by  a  writer  in  the  "American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts^^  as  high  as  1,500,  for  the 
night  of  the  9th.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  on  Feb.  2,  1766,  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  at  Weston, 
Conn.,  in  December,  1807,  a  similar  coinci- 
dence was  remarked. 

6.  The  chemical  theory,  which  ascribes  the 
disturbance  to  fermenting  or  decomposing 
minerals.  A  curious  instance  of  decomposition 
of  crystalline  rocks  is  reported  by  Dr.  Hunt. 
They  were  principally  gneisses  with  hornblend- 
ic  and  micaceous  schists,  and  are  completely 
decomposed  to  a  depth  of  fifty  feet  or  more 
from  the  surface,  being  changed  into  an  unc- 
tuous, reddish  brick-clay,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  interbedded  layers  of  quartz  are 
seen  retaining  their  original  positions.  Tlie 
believer  i^  the  conversion  of  metallic  potassi- 
um, by  rapid  inflammation,  into  common  pot- 
ash in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth,  finds  in 
the  saltpetrous  sandstone  an  argument  for  his 
belief  in  the  chemical  theory  of  earthquakes. 

ObserratloBS. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
phenomena  accompanying  seismic  disturbances 
have  been  hitherto  so  imperfectly  noted.  The 
manner  in  which  these  workings  of  Nature  re- 
veal themselves  to  us  have  such  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  imagination  and  under- 
standing that  few  people  are  sufficiently  calm 
and  collected  to  report  fully  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. The  lack  of  any  definite  bureau 
to  which  information  could  be  forwarded  by 
individual  observers  was  also  a  powerful  factor 
in  maintaining  the  state  of  ignorance  on  this 
subject,  and  to  obviate  this  want  the  Director 


of  the  Geological  Survey  called  a  meeting  at 
Washington  on  Nov.  21,  1884,  to  consider  and 
arrange  a  systematic  plan  of  earthquake-ob- 
servation throughout  the  country.  It  was  de- 
cided to  attempt  work  in  two  directions: 
First,  by  the  distribution  of  circulars,  which 
were  to  be  filled  up  by  individual  observers  and 
returned  to  the  Geological  Survey  aft»r  the 
occurrence  of  an  earthquake;  and,  secondly, 
the  establishment  of  stations,  provided  with 
instruments  for  recording  the  earth's  motion. 
The  address,  to  which  inquiries  and  facts  oHd- 
terest  can  be  sent,  is  Division  of  Yolcanio  Ge- 
ology, U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  0. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish, 
by  the  use  of  adjectives,  the  relative  degrees 
of  intensity  of  shocks,  and  the  following  table 
has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  observers: 

1.  Very  light. — Noticed  by  a  few  persons, 
but  not  generally  felt.  2.  Light. — Felt  by  a 
majority  of  persons,  rattling  windows  and 
crockery.  8.  ifofl^afe.— Sufficient  to  set  sus- 
pended oblects,  as  chandeliers  etc.,  swinging, 
or  to  overthrow  light  objects  favorably  placed. 
4.  Strang, — Sufficient  to  crack  the  plaster  in 
houses,  or  to  throw  down  bricks  from  chim- 
neys. 6.  Severe. — Overthrowing  chimneys  or 
walls  and  injuring  some  buildings.  6.  Destruc- 
^ic^.— Causing  general  destruction  of  buildings, 
etc.  It  is  hoped  that  future  observers  will 
use  this  scale  in  their  reports  to  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  following  suggestions  are  made 
by  the  Geological  Survey  to  observers :  "  State 
the  observer's  situation — whether  in  the  house 
or  out-of-doors,  up  stairs  or  down,  sitting, 
standing,  walking,  reading.  Then  answer  tiie 
following  questions,  referring  to  them  by 
number  only:  1.  Was  an  earthquake  felt  at 
your  place?  2.  At  what  hour,  minute,  and 
second,  and  whether  railway  or  local  tune! 
8.  How  long  did  you  perceive  it?  4.  Was  it 
accompanied  by  any  unusual  noise  ?  If  so,  de- 
scribe it.  5.  Give,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
the  number,  duration,  and  character,  of  each 
shock.  6.  Specify  it  according  to  the  table  of 
intensity — light  or  very  lights  etc.  7.  Do  you 
know  of  any  cause  for  what  happened,  other 
than  an  earthquake?  Give  any  further  par- 
ticulars of  interest,  stating  whether  they  are 
from  observation  or  hearsay.  Mention  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  any  strange  ef- 
fects on  animals ;  character  of  damage  to  build- 
ings; general  direction  in  which  walls,  chim- 
neys, etc.,  fell.  Springs,  rivers,  and  wells,  are 
often  noticeably  affected,  even  by  slight  shocks. 
Describe  the  direction  in  which  chandeliers, 
etc.,  swung.  If  pictures  swung,  state  the  di- 
rection of  the  wall,  and  whether  pictures  on 
the  wall  at  right  angles  to  it  were  also  moved. 
If  doors  were  opened  or  shut,  state  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wall  in  which  they  were  set. 

Seismometers,  or  instruments  for  recording 
earthquake  -  shocks  have  been  frequently  in- 
vented and  used.  Briefiy  stated,  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  them  all  is  either  a  pendulum, 
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which  will  swing  aooordicg  to  the  intensity  ons  to  drop  their  balls,  unless  the  movement 
and  direction  of  the  shook,  or  a  ball  balanced  has  been  in  all  directions.  Thas  the  direc- 
tion of  the  earthquake  is  shown.  The  diame- 
ter of  this  instrument  is  eight  feet.  Not 
only  is  this  instrument  of  interest  because  of 
its  antiquity,  but  also  because  on  account  of 
the  close  resemblance  that  many  modern  in- 
struments bear  to  it.  Another  instrument, 
also  of  Eastern  origin,  is  the  magnetic  seis- 
moscope  of  Japan.  On  the  night  of  the  de- 
structive earthquake  of  1855,  which  devas- 
tated a  great  portion  of  Tokio,  the  owner  of 
a  spectacle-shop  in  Asakusa  observed  that  a 
magnet  dropped  some  old  iron  nails  and  keys, 
which  had  been  attached  to  it.  From  this  oc- 
currence the  owner  thought  the  magnet  had, 
in  consequence  of  its  age,  lost  its  powers. 
About  two  hours  afterward,  however,  the 
great  earthquake  took  place,  after  which  the 
magnet  was  observed  to  have  regained  its 
power.  The  latest  and  most  complete  appa- 
ratus is  the  seismograph,  invented  by  Messrs. 
Gray  and  Milne ;  it  records  the  horizontal  mo- 
tion, the  vertical  motion,  and  the  time.  Mr. 
Milne  thus  describes  it : 

In  this  apparatus  two  mutually  rectangular  com- 
ponents of  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  earth  are 
recorded  on  a  sheet  of  smoked  paper  wound  round 
a  drum,  D,  kept  continuously  in  motion  by  clock- 
work, W,  by  means  of  two 
coti  i  cnl      pe  nVl  ulum  -  seismo- 
grapli!*!  C\    The  vertical  mo- 
tion i*i  recorded  on  the  same 
Fkhcet  of  paper  by  means  of  a 
corapent^ftt'ed  -  sprint  seismo- 
graph, S,  /,  M,  B.    The  time 
of  ftccuTToiicc  of  an   earth- 
<makB  is  dutoimined  by  caus- 
ini;  tiio  LiieuU  of  two  electro- 
en  li^i^f^ts  to  bn  closed  by  the 
ehoKinjj-.    One  of  these  mag- 
nets FL-liovifl   a  mechanism, 
J  r  >  rmi  ti  ^  pH  rt.  of  a  time-keeper, 
\^  |]ik:h  causes  the  dial  of  the 
Timepitoc  in  come  suddenly 
fomiird    on    the  bands  and 
then  move  Itftik  to  its  original 
pori  i  t  i  on .    The  hands  arepro- 
vided  with  ink-pads,  which 
TTiurk  th(:ir  ix)8itionii  on  the 
diiil,  thiL^  liidicatinff  the  hour, 
iiiiiiutt',  iiini  Micond  when  the 
tiivLiit  was  closed.     The  sec- 
ond ekdro-ma^et  causes  a 
l^oiuttT  to  niuke  a  mark  on 
the  psipcrroocivinKthe record 
of  the  motion.     This  mark 
iiirliaitc*  tin-  |vartof  the  carth- 
qiuike  ac  >v  hich  the  circuit  was 
dortod.     TliK  duration  of  the 
c!irth<inake  b<  estimated  from 
[ho  leiiirtli  of  the  record  on 
thf  Htnoked  [)aper   and  the 
rate  of  motion 
of  the  drum. 
The     nature 
and  period  of 
the  different 
movements 
are  obtained 
from         the 
curves  drawn 
on  the  paper. 
Mr.  Gray  haa 
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in  such  a  way  that  any  tremor  of  the  earth 
will  cause  it  to  roll  a  proportionate  distance. 
The  most  ancient  sfi*^moinettT  known,  h  ono 
in  China.    Its  ^'^nernl  app^juranee  will  be  ap- 
parent from   tlje    flccoiupanyinjr    illiiBtration. 
It  was  invente<l  abiiut  13G  a.   r>,,   by  a  Cbi- 
nese  called   Ch6ko,     Its  ontcr  appearance  is 
shown  by  the  engraving.     In  the 
inner  part  a  column  h  su^pondod 
80  that  it  can  move  In  et^ht  di- 
rections, and  thoro  is  rIso  an  ar- 
raoffement  by  which  some  record 
of  the  earthquake  is  nuide  by  the 
moving  column.     On  the  ontaide 
are  eight  dragon ^'  Wtnh,  each  of 
which  holds  a  ball  in  it^  mouth. 
nndemeath  these  hefidsare  t;?ijrht 
frogs,  placed  with  npen  tnnntbB 
ready  to    receive   the   bull  if  it 
shoold  be  dro[^pi?d  or  knocked 
out  by  the  move- 
ment of  the   col- 
umn.    When  tli^ 
earthquake  occiirf*, , 
andtheinstruTncDt 
\^  shaken,  a  drafrci  n 
instantly  drops   a 
ball,  and  the  fro;;^ 
that  receives  it  vi- 
brate*  vig- 
oronsly.  Al- 
though one 
dragon  may 
drop  a  ball, 
it  is  not  ne- 
CMsary    for 
t*i6     other 
seven  drag- 
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since  greatly  modified  this  apparatus,  notably  by  the 
introduction  of  a  band  of  paper  sufficiently  long  to 
take  a  record  tor  twen^-four  hours  without  repeti- 
tion. The  reoord  is  written  in  ink  by  means  of  fine 
siphons.  In  this  way  the  instrument,  which  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  change  of  level,  can  be  made  to 
show  not  only  earthquakes,  but  the  nulsations  of  long 

SBriod  which  have  recently  occupieci  so  much  atten- 
on. 

EClJiDOR)  an  indepeadent  state  in  South 
America.  (For  details  relating  to  area,  popu- 
lation, and  territorial  divisiun,  see  ^'  Annual 
Cyclopaadia"  for  1886.) 

CcOTenMOit — ^The  President  of  the  Republic 
is  Don  Jos6  Maria  P14cido  Caamaflo,  whose 
term  of  office  will  expire  on  May  16,  1889. 
The  Vice-President  is  Don  Pedro  Jos6  Oeval- 
los.  The  Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows: 
Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Public  Instruction, 
and  Charity,  Sefior  J.  Modesto  Espinosa ;  Fi- 
nance and  Public  Works,  Sefior  V.  L.  Salazar ; 
War  and  Navy,  Gen.  J.  M.  Sarasti.  The  Min- 
ister of  Ecuador  at  Washington  is  Dr.  Don 
Antonio  Flores.  The  Consul-Greneral  of  Ecua- 
dor at  New  York  is  Sefior  Francisco  Spier. 
The  American  Consul  -  General  at  Quito  is 
Owen  McGarr,  and  the  Consul  at  Guayguil  H. 
Beach. 

krmj  and  NaTy. — The  strength  of  the  regular 
army  in  1886  was  6,000  men.  The  navy  con- 
sists of  several  sea-going  and  river  steamers. 

fInuiCM. — The  indebtedness  of  the  republic, 
on  Dec.  81,  1886,  was  composed  of  the  foreign 
debt,  $11,400,000;  the  home  debt,  $8,879,- 
181 ;  and  $1,224,826  interest  due  on  that  date; 
the  aggregate  national  indebtedness  was  con- 
sequently $16,604,006. 

The  income  of  the  nation  during  the  fiscal 
year  1886  consisted  of  a  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury of  $191,648,  income  from  revenues  and 
contributions,  $2,624,176;  and  money  ob- 
tained from  temporary  loans,  $1,827,486, 
aggregating  $4,048,204.  The  outlay  was  as 
follows:  Salaries  and  commissions,  $801,879; 
public  instruction,  etc.,  $286,781 ;  postal  serv- 
ice, $82,402;  army  and  navy,  $1,062,360; 
public  works,  $89,144 ;  railroads  and  tele- 
graph:*, $59,201 ;  Chones  high-road,  $10,012  ; 
advances  to  banks  of  Ecuador,  Quito,  and  La 
Union,  $1,264,909;  indemnities  and  interest, 
$166,949;  payments  for  building  wharf  and 
to  hospitals,  $151,992 ;  expense  of  forwarding 
specie,  $76,806 ;  constituting  a  total  of  $8,929,- 
934.  After  deducting  the  expenditure  from 
the  revenue,  etc.,  there  remained  a  surplus  of 
$113,270.  In  1884  the  income  from  revenue 
and  contributions  had  been  $2,631,219,  or  $7,- 
044  more  than  in  1886;  but,  as  in  1886  loans 
had  to  be  made  to  pay  current  expenses  to  the 
Amount  of  $1,827,486,  and  salaries  and  pen- 
sions remained  unpaid  to  the  amount  of  $420,- 
472,  there  resulted  for  the  year  in  reality  a 
deficiency  of  $1,747,967. 

In  his  report  to  Congress,  dated  June  10, 
1886,  the  Minister  of  Finance  dwells  at  length 
on  the  returns  from  the  six  custom-houses.  In 
1884  the  joint  revenue  derived  therefrom  was 


$1,728,820 ;  in  1886  it  did  not  exceed  $1,154,- 
539,  showing  a  decrease  of  $578,781. 

During  years  when  the  country  was  politi- 
cally undisturbed,  the  returns  had  been  as 
follows:  1877,  $994,630;  1878,  $909,995; 
1879,  $956,968;  1880,  $962,929;  and  1881, 
$1,582,863.  The  crops  of  quinine-bark,  India- 
rubber,  vegetable  ivory,  cocoa,  and  coffee 
were  ample,  and  sold  abroad  at  high  prices; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  favorable  circumstances  then 
prevailing,  remarks  Sefior  Salazar,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  war  on  the 
Pacific  caused  capital  and  merchandise  to  flow 
from  Peru  to  our  ports,  there  have  not  been 
made  as  large  returns  during  those  prosperous 
years  as  there  were  during  the  disturbed  one 
of  1886,  with  the  sole  exception  of  1881.  This 
seems  to  indicate  two  things :  that  the  custom- 
house officers  are  more  honest  than  they  were 
then,  and  that  smuggling  has  abated  notably. 
The  duty  collected  on  products  exported  in 
1886  was  in  the  aggregate  $107,832  on  $4,- 
363,959  worth  of  goods. 

Atteapt  at  KevclitlM. — President  Caamafio 
was  attacked  on  Feb.  6  at  Yaguaclie,  and  one 
of  his  aides  was  killed.  Sefior  Caamafio, 
without  being  wounded  by  his  assailants,  es- 
caped to  Guayaquil.  On  his  arrival  there  a 
disturbance  occurred  with  some  of  his  political 
opponents,  and  cries  of  "  Viva  Alfaro ! ''  were 
freely  uttered.  During  the  fnelesy  the  chief  of 
police  and  three  others  were  killed,  and  sev- 
eral persons  wounded.  About  the  middle  of 
April  the  revolutionists  sustained  a  great  de- 
feat at  Quevedo,  after  which  the  last  vesdges 
of  the  rebellion  instigated  by  Eloy  Alfaro  dis- 
appeared. The  provinces  where  Alfaro's  par- 
tisans had  chiefly  fomented  disturbance  were 
those  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  northwest  of 
Guayaquil  river. 

The  Gatfptgw.  — In  December,  1885,  the 
Ecuadorian  Government  sent  a  colonizing 
expedition  to  the  Gal&pagos  archipelago,  un- 
der command  of  a  territorial  official,  and  for^ 
nished  with  the  republic's  ooat-of-arms,  and  a 
flag  to  be  hoisted  by  way  of  asserting  sover- 
eignty over  that  group  of  islands.  Since  then 
a  lighthouse  has  been  in  course  of  erection  at 
Chatham  island. 

Fwctgiers. — In  consequence  of  the  Santos 
case  and  the  complications  it  involved  in  1885, 
the  Ecuadorian  Congress  passed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1886,  a  Government  bill  to  the  following 
effect :  Foreigners  who  participate  actively  in 
political  dissensions  withm  the  limits  of  the  re- 
public are  liable  to  expulsion,  while  being  held 
responsible  for  infractions  of  the  laws  of  the 
republic,  and  their  rights  and  duties  shall  be 
regulated,  while  the  state  of  war  lasts,  by  in- 
ternational law  and  treaties.  During  the  ex- 
istence of  a  foreign  war  or  civil  disturbance, 
they  are  to  remain  subject  to  the  laws  of  pub- 
lic order,  as  though  they  were  native-bom, 
except  80  far  as  treaties  may  have  provided 
otherwise ;  and  they  remain  furthermore, 
with  this  proviso,  subject  to  such  extraordi- 
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nary  power  as  has  been  delegated  to  the  exec- 
nti?e  by  Article  XCI V  of  the  Gonstitation. 

Citariattw* — ^An  engiDeer  has  been  sent  to 
the  Chones  river  to  measure  the  land  and  di- 
vide it  into  farming-plots,  and  the  resumption 
of  work  on  the  high  road  to  conuect  Quito 
with  the  bay  of  Cariquez  tends  in  the  same 
direction. 

CnHMrBSt — The  export  movement  through 
the  ports  of  Guayaquil,  Oariquez,  and  Gallao 
in  1885  having  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
$4,853,959,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a 
filing  off  of  ^874,911  in  the  export  from 
Gaayaquil,  and  of  (79,592  from  Oariquez, 
compared  with  the  correspouding  period  of 
1884.  The  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  un- 
able to  furnish  the  import  figures  for  the  year, 
Congress,  for  economical  reasons,  having  sup- 
prettied  the  section  for  statistics. 

8kMwlrt|i  lines. — The  Hamburg  Eosmos  Line 
of  steamers  was  to  begin  touching  regularly  at 
Guayaquil,  Manta,  and  Esmeraldas,  in  No- 
vember, 1886.  The  Eoglish  line  of  steamers 
has  meanwhile  also  increased  its  calls  at  the 
Ecuadorian  ports  of  Guayaquil,  Manta,  and  £s- 
meralda:},  on  the  trips  to  Panama,  from  month- 
ly to  fortnightly.  A  company  was  formed  in 
October  at  Guayaquil  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
MiDg  a  regular  line  of  vessels  on  the  western 
coast  of  North  and  South  America  from  Gali- 
foniia  to  Ohili.  During  the  height  of  the  co- 
coa-crop, when  Ecuadorian  products  abound  at 
Goayaqnil  and  there  is  frequeutly  a  lack  of 
ship-room  for  Europe,  some  of  the  vessels  of 
the  company  will  be  laid  on  the  berth  for  Eu- 
ropean ports.  The  main  reasons  for  the  forma- 
tion of  this  line  were  the  high  steamer  freight 
and  the  objectionable  transshipment  of  Ecuado- 
rian products  at  Panama,  causing  risk  and  ad- 
ditional expense  as  well  as  loss  of  time,  while 
fast-sailinff  vessels,  careful  handling  of  their 
cargo,  and  moderate  freights  will  also  enable 
the  smaller  shippers  to  supply  the  European 
market  On  their  return  trip  from  Europe 
saoh  vessels  are  to  take  cargo  at  leading  west 
European  ports  direct  for  Guayaquil. 

irilrtadfc — ^In  September,  1886,  work  on  the 
Soathern  Railroad  was  proceeding  vigorously, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  line  would  soon 
be  in  operation  six  miles  beyond  the  Chimbo 
bridge.  Simultaneously  the  Government  made 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
line  from  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo  to  Ibarra, 
in  the  province  of  Imbabura,  to  be  called  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  to  be  finished  in  six  years, 
the  Government  paying  during  ninety -nine 
years  to  come  an  annual  interest  of  6  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  advanced  to  build  the  line  out 
of  its  earnings. 

In  Joly  a  company  was  formed  in  New  York 
imder  the  name  of  The  Chones  Railroad  Com- 
pany," with  a  share  capital  of  $500,000,  for  the 
porpose  of  building  a  narrow-gauge  railway 
from  the  bay  of  Oariiquez  to  the  capital,  Quito, 
the  distance  not  exceeding  120  miles,  being 
aboat  half  the  distance  between  Guayaquil  and 
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Quito.  The  new  line  in  course  of  construction 
fr<»m  Puerto  Bolivar  to  Maohala  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  rich  province  of  Oro,  inas- 
much as  it  will  eventually  extend  to  Pasiv}e. 
Considerable  headway  has  been  made  since 
the  beginning  of  1886  on  the  railroad  line 
building  between  Guayaquil  and  Quito,  under 
the  management  of  the  Polish  engineer,  Ernest 
Malinowski,  who  originated  the  project  of  the 
famous  OroyaCerro  de  Pasco  Railroad  in  Peru. 

Salt  Meaepely. — The  Government  made  a  con- 
tract with  Mr.  J,  Kelly  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing properly  the  ^^Estanco  de  la  Sal." 
Three  kilometres  of  rails,  after  the  Decan- 
ville  system,  were  ordered  from  Paris,  together 
with  80  oars,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  crude 
salt  from  the  ponds  to  the  Santa  Elena  Salinas, 
and  thence  to  the  wharf  for  shipment.  A 
store  has  been  built,  capable  of  containing 
5,000  tons.  Rules  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
salt  have  been  laid  down  by  Dr.  Wolff,  and 
operatives  have  been  procured  from  Peru. 
Another  store  was  built  during  the  summer  at 
the  port  of  Naraigal,  and  a  similar  one  at  the 
port  of  Esmeraldas. 

CoeMU — There  arrived  at  Guayaquil  from  the 
interior,  for  shipment  abroad,  in  the  year  1885, 
24,056,521  pounds  of  cocoa,  against  16,802,- 
615  in  1884,  being  an  increase  for  the  twelve 
months  of  7,254,006  pounds. 

Ivery-HfatBt — The  receipts  of  ivory-nuts  at 
Guayaquil,  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1886,  were  to  a  great  extent  of  an  inferior 
quality,  at  prices  varying  from  $5  to  $5.25  a 
quintal  on  shore.  There  had  been  shipped 
abroad  at  Guayaquil,  up  to  Oct.  1,  1886,  182,- 
674  quintals,  against  142,876  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1885,  and  70,821  in  1884. 

igilcittaral  tapteBcatk  —  According  to  an 
American  consular  report,  the  implement  most 
used  in  the  lower  section  of  the  country  is  the 
machet€y  or  cutlass.  Iron  bars,  flattened  at 
one  end,  are  used  for  planting  rice,  sugar- 
cane, and  Indian  corn.  In  the  mountainous 
sections,  especially  near  Quito,  crude  wooden 

Slows,  having  a  single  handle,  are  used, 
'he  part  entering  the  soil  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  iron  fashioned  by  a  blacksmith.  It 
does  not  make  a  regular  furrow,  but  works 
like  a  hog^s  nose,  turning  the  soil  both  ways 
into  ridges.  Brushes  bound  together  consti- 
tute the  only  harrow  in  use.  No  agricultural 
machinery  is  used,  unless  sugar-machinery  may 
be  thus  rated. 

Md-Mlnes. — The  recently  discovered  Zamma 
gold-quartz  mines  are  represented  as  being 
fabulously  rich,  as  the  Cascajal  mines  are  also 
asserted  to  be.  In  September,  mining-engineer 
Don  Tito  G.  S4enz  de  Tejada  visited  both  on  a 
prospecting  trip  on  behalf  of  certain  capitalists 
and  quite  a  number  of  placer- mines  dong  the 
banks  of  Chimbo  river,  where  gold  was  being 
washed.  On  this  tour  through  the  Zaruma 
quartz-gold  mines  he  assayed  specimens  of 
quartz  an  inch  square  containing  half  a  dollar^s 
worth  of  gold.    Others  have  gone  to  inspect 
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the  same  minee,  and  agree  with  him  that  the 
newly  discovered  gold-mines  of  Ecuador  have 
a  great  fiitnre  before  them.  In  May  an  English 
company,  engaged  in  gold-mining  at  Portobello, 
in  the  Zarnma  district,  made  its  first  gold  re- 
mittance. This  gold  was  obtained  from  auartz 
yielding,  it  would  appear,  two  ounces  of  gold 
per  ton,  the  quartz  being  reported  free  from 
pyrites.  The  mine  was  declared  to  be  even 
more  valuable  than  the  celebrated  San  Jnan 
del  Rey  gold-mine  of  Brazil. 

Eraptton  of  Tugufthwu— Between  Jan.  11 
and  14  there  was  a  formidable  eruption  of 
the  volcano  Tnngur4hua.  The  ashes  ejected 
spread  thickly  over  hundreds  of  miles,  damag- 
ing the  crops,  accompanied  by  a  slowly  rock- 
ing motion  of  the  earth,  and  a  roaring  noise 
that  was  heard  on  Jan.  11  as  far  as  Guayaquil. 
The  province  of  Bolivar  suffered  most,  the 
obscurity  from  the  rain  of  ashes  lasting  thirty- 
two  hours,  and  the  cattle  dying  for  want  of 
food  and  water.  In  the  villages  of  Patate  and 
Pelileo  the  ashes  in  the  streets  were  a  decime- 
tre in  depth.  Latacunga  also  suffered  severely 
from  the  rain  of  ashes.  Since  February,  1797, 
Tungur&hua  had  not  been  active,  although  it 
smoked  at  intervals,  and  its  slopes  were  felt 
to  be  warm,  especially  in  1850  and  1851.  On 
July  17, 1698,  the  Carhuairazo  volcano,  north  of 
the  Tungnr&hua  and  close  to  the  Chimborazo, 
had  caved  in.  causing  a  disastrous  earthquake 
that  desolated  the  province  of  Tungurdhua.  In 
April,  1886,  the  Tungur&hua  still  gave  signs  of 
activity,  and  in  September  began  pouring  out 
lava  again  at  short  intervals,  while  clouds  of 
dust  and  ashes  enveloped  the  summit.  While 
this  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ecuador,  the 
Ulbiikas  volcano  in  southern  Peru,  early  in  Oc- 
tober, showed  signs  of  activity.  Although 
smoke  had  been  issuing  from  it  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  inhabitants 
became  alarmed  at  its  increased  volume. 

edvcahobt  of  women,  SECEBrr  pbowebs 

El.  In  1861  Yassar  College,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  was  founded — ^the  first  institution,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  designed  to  give  to  young 
women  all  the  advantages  of  education  hith- 
erto enjoyed  by  young  men.  It  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  in  the  autumn  of 
1865.  Many  schools  for  women,  it  is  true, 
were  already  in  existence,  styled  colleges,  of  a 
high  grade  of  excellence  and  doing  admirable 
work.  But  Vassar  was  the  pioneer  institu- 
tion explicitly  intended  and  fairly  equipped  for 
becoming  to  women  what  the  best  colleges  are 
to  men.  Within  the  twenty  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  opening  of  Yassar,  great 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  novel  lines  pro- 
jected by  her  founder;  and  during  the  past  ten 
or  a  dozen  years  this  progress  has  been  sur- 
prisingly rapid. 

In  the  United  States  the  number  of  institu- 
tions for  the  higher  education  of  women  was, 
in  1874,  209,  with  28,445  students;  in  1884, 
236,  with  80,894  students.  Adding  to  these 
the  students  in  coeducation  colleges  and  schools 


of  science,  we  have  48,807  students  m  1884. 
Of  the  whole  number,  18,196  are  reported  in 
preparatory  departments,  and  19,916  in  ool- 
legiate,  special,  and  graduate  courses.  The 
number  of  degrees  conferred  in  1884  was  884. 
Smith  and  Wellesley  Colleges,  both  opened  in 
1875,  are,  like  Yassar,  thoroughly  equipped  for 
an  education  similar  to  that  given  in  men^s  col- 
leges. Yassar:  besides  several  scholarships, 
has  a  fund  of  $100,000,  whose  income  is  em- 
ployed in  aiding  needy  students.  Wellesley 
has  24  scholarships  of  $5,000  each.  Bryn 
Mawr  (Pa.)  College,  founded  in  1880  and 
opened  in  1885,  claims  the  character  of  a  uni- 
versity. It  has  borrowed  from  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  "the  system  of  miyor  and 
minor  eleotives  in  fixed  combination.^'  The 
course  in  mathematics  presupposes  preliminary 
training  through  trigonometiy,  and  the  other 
courses  equal  advancement.  Three  classes  of 
persons  are  admitted  to  the  lectures — under- 
graduate students,  graduates,  and  henrera. 
Bryn  Mawr  awards  five  fellowships  aunnally 
—one  in  Greek,  one  in  English,  one  in  histo- 
ry, one  in  mathematics,  and  one  in  biology. 
These  fellowships,  bestowed  as  an  honor  and 
an  approval  of  previous  attainments,  entitle  the 
holder  to  free  tuition,  a  ftirnished  room  in  the 
college  buildmgs,  and  the  sum  of  $850  annual- 
ly. It  also  awards  annually  to  a  graduate  of 
the  college  a  European  fellowship,  which  en- 
titles the  holder  to  the  sum  of  $500,  applicable 
to  the  expenses  of  one  year's  study  at  some 
foreign  university. 

Many  of  the  colleges  for  men  are  open  on 
equal  terms  to  women— conspicuously,  Oher- 
lin,  Michigan  University,  and  Cornell.  The 
number  of  woman  students  at  Michigan  Uni- 
versity in  1888-'84  was  177 ;  in  Boston  Univer- 
sity for  the  same  year  154,  out  of  a  total 
attendance  of  614.  In  1879,  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  the  Harvard  Annex  for  women 
had  27  pupils,  and  50  in  1888-'84.  Brown  Uni- 
versity has  taken  under  consideration  the  sub- 
Ject  of  admitting  women  to  its  courses  of  study. 
)olumbia  College,  New  York,  conferred  at  its 
last  commencement  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  on  a  woman. 

Several  associations,  organized  for  this  pur- 
pose, have  been  very  useful  in  promoting  the 
higher  education  of  women.  The  Woman's 
Education  Association  has  been  aetively  em- 
ployed for  years  in  this  way.  A  kindred  as- 
sociation in  New  York  was  instituted  in  1882. 
The  Association  of  College  Alumnss  is  ^ving 
special  attention  to  thephysical  education  of 
women.  In  1888  the  Western  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alutnufe  was  organized,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  practical  science.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  the  University  Education 
of  Women  gives  encouragement  and  direct  pe- 
cuniary help  to  needy  women  who  are  seeking 
for  opportunities  of  advanced  study.  In  all  the 
colleges  in  the  United  States  devoted  explicitly 
to  women,  the  standards  have  been  steadily  ad- 
vanced, both  for  admission  and  for  graduation. 
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In  Canada,  McGill  University  at  Montreal, 
Victoria  at  Cobnrg,  Queen^s  at  Kingston,  Dal- 
hoosie  at  Halifax,  and  University  College  at 
Toronto,  admit  women,  in  full  or  in  pait,  to 
their  conrses. 

England  has  within  a  few  years  shown  a 
rapidly  increasing  interest  in  the  superior  ed- 
ucation of  women.    University  examinations 
have  for  some  time  been  open  to  women  at 
Cambridge  and  Durham.    In  1884  a  statute 
was  passed  admitting  them  to  honor  examina- 
tions at  Oxford.    University  College,  London, 
admits  them  to  most  of  its  courses,  as  does 
UDiversity  College,  Liverpool.    The  following 
colle^  are  exclusively  for  women:  In  Lon- 
i        don,  Bedford  College,  Queen^s  CoUege,  Birk- 
beck  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Uollo- 
way  College,  completed  in  1888,  College  of 
Medicine  for  Women,  and  a  department  of 
King^s  College  for  the  higher  education  of 
I        women.    Outside  of  London :  Girton  College 
•        and  Newnham  Hall,  at  Cambridge;  Somer-- 
I        ville  Hall  and  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  at  Oxford ; 
Bristol  University  CoUege,  at  Bristol ;  Mason 
Science  College,   at  Birmingham;   Woman's 
College,  annexed  to  Owen's  College  at  Man- 
chester; and  Yorkshire  College,  at  Leeds.    In 
1884  Gui»n  College  reported  the  number  of 
!        students  who  had  been  in  residence  since  it 
was  opened  as  181.     Of  these,  80  obtained 
honors  according  to  the  Cambridge  University 
I        standard :  28  in  classics,  22  in  mathematics,  14 
I        in  Dstoral  science,  and  one  in  theology. 

In  Scotland,  Edinburgh  University  and  Glas- 
gow University  grant  examinations  for  women. 
i        Aberdeen  University  gives  a  higher  education 
certificate,  and  St.  Andrews  has  founded  the 
I        degree  of  litercUe  in  arU^  about  eouivalent  to 
master  of  arts.    Queen  Margaret  College,  es- 
pecially for  women,  has  recently  been  opened. 
In  Ireland  there  are  two  colleges  for  women, 
Queen  and  Alexandra,  both  at  Dublin.    The 
i        Royal  University  of  Ireland  and  the  Dublin 
I        Uoiversity  give  them  examinations. 

Passing  to  the  Continent,  evidences  of  prog- 
ress are  apparent.  In  Austria-Hungary  there 
has  been,  it  is  true,  a  retrogression,  the  en- 
I  trance  of  women  to  the  university  courses, 
which  was  for  a  while  permitted,  being  now 
forbidden.  In  Germany  also  the  licipsic  Uni- 
versity, at  which  women  were  allowed  to  fol- 
low the  courses  between  1871  and  1880,  no 
longer  grants  this  privilege.  At  the  other 
oniversities  women  were  never  admitted.  In 
Helgiam  the  University  of  Brussels  admitted 
women  in  1881,  and  a  few  have  been  regularly 
in  attendance  since  then.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  UniverMties  of  Li^  and  Ghent.  In  the 
Universiry  of  France  women  are  admitted  to 
the  courses  of  the  different  faculties.  In  1882 
-'83  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  numbered  60  fe- 
male students.  Italy  has  been  the  leader  in 
the  liberal  education  of  women.  Comaro  Pis- 
oopia  and  Novella  d^ Andrea  gave  luster  to  the 
University  of  Padua,  and  the  University  of 
Bologna  had  a  woman,  Clotilde  Tambroni,  as 


Professor  of  Greek,  up  to  1817.  At  Turin, 
Pavia,  Padua,  and  Home,  diplomas  have  been 
conferred  on  women  in  medicine,  law,  philoso- 
phy, and  natural  science.  Switzerland  sur- 
passes all  the  Continental  countries  in  the  num- 
ber of  woman  students.  In  1862-'d8  there 
were  62  women  at  the  University  of  Geneva, 
86  at  Berne,  and  24  at  ZtLrich.  The  doctors^ 
diplomas  given  to  women  up  to  1882,  are  41 
for  medicine  at  Berne,  and  26  at  Ztlrich.  At 
Ztlrich  the  conditions  of  admission  are  severe, 
requiring  a  suificient  knowledge  of  mathemat- 
ics, and  three  languages,  to  pursue  the  proper 
studies.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  universi- 
ties are  shut  against  women,  though  in  the 
latter  country  the  subject  of  opening  them  is 
under  discussion.  In  the  Netherlands  there 
are  no  enactments  preventing  the  attendance 
of  women  at  the  universities,  and  ^uite  a  num- 
ber avail  themselves  of  their  privilege.  In 
Denmark  and  Norway  the  universities  are 
'  open  to  women,  and  in  Sweden  there  are  pro- 
visions for  their  higher  education.  A  woman 
recently  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  University  of  Upsala. 

EGYPT,  a  principality  of  Northern  Africa, 
tributary  to  Turkey. 

Area  and  Popilatlw.— Egypt  proper  is  con- 
tained within  the  limits  of  the  narrow  valley 
beginning  at  the  cataract  of  Assouan,  in  24°  6' 
28"  north,  where  it  has  a  width  of  about  five 
kilometres,  spreading  as  the  Nile  descends  to 
an  average  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  kilometres, 
and  then  widening  into  the  large  plain  through 
which  the  Nile  flows  in  two  brancnes  and  pours 
into  the  Mediterranean  in  latitude  81^  6'.  The 
Nile  in  its  sinuous  course  from  Assouan  cov- 
ers a  distance  of  1,415  kilometres.  The  length 
of  the  delta  from  the  point  where  it  bifurcates 
to  the  sea  is  175  kilometres  in  a  straight  line, 
and  from  Aboukir  to  the  Pel  use  it  has  a  width 
of  260  kilometres.  It  has  an  aiea  of  29,400 
square  kilometres,  being  nearly  the  exact  size 
of  Belgium  (29,465  kilometres).  The  amount 
of  land  in  the  moudiriehs,  exclusive  of  sandy 
wastes  and  uninhabitable  parts,  is  6,977,428 
feddfim;  to  which  may  be  added  land  growing 
date-trees,  surface  of  Nile  from  Wady  Haltni 
to  the  sea,  surface  of  canals,  railways,  dikes 
and  roads,  towns,  fortifications,  marshes,  sand 
hills,  lakes,  etc.,  7,782,778  feddnm.  (A  feddan 
is  nearly  eqnal  to  an  acre.  Khatadji'&sA  on- 
ehauri  are  terms  denoting  fiscal  divisions  of 
land.)  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  aver- 
age tax  "p^T  feddan  or  ouchauri  and  hhatadji^y 
which,  since  the  budget  of  1884,  was  fixed  at 
61  i  piasters  on  the  former  and  128}  piasters  on 
the  latter. 

The  agricultural  population  forms  61  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  and  the  foreign  element 
1*84  per  cent.  This  was  so  prior  to  the  insur- 
rection of  1882,  but  note  must  be  taken  of  the 
English  army  of  occupation  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  Englishmen  wlio  have  siuce  entered  the 
civil  service  of  the  Government.  The  figures 
in  the  last  census,  of  1882,  must  therefore  be 
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somewhat  changed.  At  that  time  the  total 
number  of  foreigners  resident  in  Egypt  was 
90,886.  There  were  Greeks,  87,301 ;  Italians, 
18,665  ;  French,  15,716  ;  Austrians,  8,022  ; 
English,  6,118;  Germans,  948;  other  foreign- 
ers, 4,116.  The  native  population  numbered 
6,469,716 ;  nomad,  245,779.  Total,  6,715,  495. 
The  increase  of  the  foreign  population  is  chief- 
ly in  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  The 
last  census  gave  Cairo  868,108;  Alexandria, 
208,755 ;  Damietta,  34,046 ;  Tantah,  88,726  ; 
Mansourah,  26,78 Jr ;  Zagazig,  19,046  ;  Rosetta, 
16,671;  Port  Said,  16,560;  Suez,  10,918.  The 
domain  of  Egypt  prior  to  the  revolt  in  the  Sou- 
dan extended  to  the  Nile  sources.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  withdrawn  its  lines  as  far  north 
as  Assouan  and  Wady  Halfai. 

GovernHeit — ^The  administration  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  is  divided  into  14  moudiri- 
ehs  or  provinces,  which  are  placed  under  tlie 
control  of  governors  and  sub-governors  known 
as  Moudirs  and  Niiuirs,  The  cities  of  Cairo, 
Alexandria,  Suez,  Ismailia,  Port  Said,  Rosetta, 
and  Damietta  have  each  a  governor  and  pre- 
fect of  police. 

A  special  body  of  gendarmes  was  formed 
immediately  after  the  insurrection  of  Arabi 
Pasha,  for  service  in  the  provinces,  and  also 
for  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  was  placed  un- 
der the  control  of  a  director-general  attached 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  This  body  is 
still  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  but  it  bus 
been  found  insufficient,  and  Moukhtar  Pasha, 
the  Sultan's  commissioner,  recommends  that 
it  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  ancient  system 
of  the  catDos  be  substituted,  not  only  as  a  meas- 
ure of  economy,  but  the  better  to  insure  se- 
curity, which  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  On 
the  7th  of  January  of  this  year  the  Khedive 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  special  decree  in 
each  moudirieh  for  the  repression  of  brigand- 
age, and  summary  punishment  was  meted  out 
to  the  offenders.  On  the  1st  of  April,  in  the 
provinces  of  Garbiah,  Dakaliah,  and  Fayoum, 
80  brigands  were  hanged,  21  were  condemned 
to  penal  servitude  for  life,  and  40  to  serve  va- 
rious terms  of  imprisonment. 

The  Sheik-uMslam,  who  resides  in  Cairo, 
is  umpire  between  natives  in  all  matters  apper- 
taining to  minor  disputes  or  criminal  cases. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  replace  the 
courts  of  the  Cadi  by  native  tribunals,  formed 
somewhat  after  the  model  of  the  Mixed  Tribu- 
nals; but  the  notorious  venality  of  some  of 
the  native  judges  has  caused  this  intention  to 
be  abandoned.  The  Mixed  Tribunals,  composed 
of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  and  a  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  judges  being  chosen  from  all 
nationalities  as  well  as  native  Egyptians,  have 
successfully  accomplished  tlie  object  for  which 
they  were  formed,  and  have  been  prorogued 
until  the  year  1889  by  khedivial  decree. 

The  Egyptian  ministry  is  at  present  com- 
posed of  five  members,  among  whom  the  de- 
partmental work  is  distributed  as  follows.  1. 
President  of  Foreign  Affairs.    2.  Finance.    8. 


War,  Marine,  and  Interior.  4.  Public  Works. 
5.  Education.  Nubar  Pashar  is  still  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  most  of  whom  have 
been  chosen  for  their  conspicuous  lack  of  char- 
acter and  capacity,  the  better  to  constitute  them 
what  they  are  in  fact,  mere  tools  to  assent  to 
whatever  measure  may  be  proposed  by  a  min- 
ister who  himself  is  the  creature  of  the  arnij 
of  occupation. 

Notwithstanding  the  notoriously  bad  admin- 
istration in  Lower  Egypt,  the  loss  of  the  trade 
of  the  Soudan,  which  has  been  absolutely  shut 
off  by  the  insurrection  of  these  provinces,  to- 
gether with  the  burden  of  the  costs  of  an  Eng- 
lish army  of  occupation  and  civil  employ^ 
that  swarm  at  exorbitant  salaries  in  all  the 
departments,  abundant  harvests  contributed  to 
produce  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity  for 
1886,  which  was  in  marked  contrast  with  pre- 
ceding years. 

Amy  Mid  Navy* — ^The  Egyptian  army  is  stall 
an  unknown  quantity  and  in  a  transition  state. 
Negotiations  to  determine  its  standing  and  com- 
position are  still  pending  between  Moukhtar 
Pasha,  the  Sultanas  commissioner,  and  Sir 
Henry  Drummond  Wolff.  Moukhtar  has  pro- 
posed that  the  minimum  of  the  army  shall  be 
fixed  at  18,000  men,  at  a  cost  of  £100,000  to 
£150,000,  to  be  recruited  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Roumelia.  The  Sultan  favors,  however,  an 
army  entirely  Egyptian,  commanded  by  Turk- 
ish ofiicers.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
claim  that  the  majority  of  the  officers  shall  be 
English.  Moukhtar  proposes  that  the  £200,000 
accredited  to  England  for  the  cost  of  her  army 
of  occupation  shall  be  applied  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Egyptian  army.  England,  as  yet, 
has  refused  to  accept  the  proposition  as  to  the 
Turks,  alleging  that  their  immixture  in  Egyp- 
tian affairs  would  destroy  the  work  of  forty  years 
of  civilization.  The  navy  consists  of  the  lim- 
ited number  of  war- vessels  heretofore  reported 
without  any  addition,  and  scarcely  merits  par- 
ticular mention.  Egypt,  therefore,  has  been 
unable,  even  if  she  dared,  to  resist  the  seizures 
of  her  territory  that  England  has  made  during 
the  year. 

The  Eni^h  OccJqMtlM.— Since  the  rebellion 
in  1882,  an  English  army  of  occupation  has 
remained  in  Egypt.  Its  strength  at  the  end 
of  1885  was  8,000  men,  principally  infantry. 
France  has  on  several  occasions  asked  that 
England  should  name  a  day  when  she  would 
leave  Egypt;  but  up  to  this  time  no  definite 
answer  has  been  made.  Lord  Salisbury,  in 
a  speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  on 
Nov.  10,  1886,  said:  "The  different  Cabi- 
nets have  all  considered  that  our  sojourn  in 
Egypt  should  not  continue  except  for  a  limited 
time—only  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  limit  of 
time,  but  a  limit  to  be  marked  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  work  undertaken.  Egypt  has  no 
longer  any  fear  from  invasion  from  the  desert. 
The  amelioration  of  the  interior  has  been  rap- 
id, order  is  established,  and  the  finances  offer 
ia  most  satisfactory  prospective.    But  they  are 
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not  80  much  so  as  to  permit  ns  to  say  that  onr 
task  is  satisfactory.''  Clearly,  England  does 
not  fancy  giving  ap  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  France  throneh  M.  Frey- 
cinet  has  spoken  clearly.  On  the  27th  of  No  vem- 
ber,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Freycinet 
said :  "  France  has  not  only  general  bnt  direct 
and  special  interests,  which  pledge  us  in  the 
most  formal  manner.  France  has  in  that  coun- 
try a  powerful  colony,  which  at  all  times  has 
worthily  upheld  the  French  name.  France  has 
traditions  there,  an  entire  past  which  we  ought 
not  to  repudiate.  Egypt,  as  has  been  said,  is  a 
sort  of  meeting-place  of  the  roads  of  the  old 
world.  It  is  the  point  of  junction  between  Eu- 
rope and  Alrica,  the  great  highway  of  the  com- 
merce of  nations.  The  master  of  Egypt  is  the 
master  of  the  Mediterranean.  If  a  great  power 
settles  there  in  a  permanent  way,  a  great  blow 
would  be  dealt  to  France  in  the  Mediterranean. 
France  can  not  grow  accustomed  to  the  idea 
that  Egypt  should  pass  definitely  into  the  hands 
of  a  great  European  power.  We  have  several 
times  opened  negotiations  with  England ;  we 
have  taken  care  to  conduct  them  with  the  firm- 
ness appropriate  to  our  interests,  and  the  re- 
spect due  to  a  great  power  whose  just  suscep- 
tibilities should  not  be  wounded.  STo,  we  have 
no  intention  of  putting  forward  a  demand,  be- 
eanse  if  it  were  to  ourselves  that  the  applica- 
tion were  made  we  should  not  aUow  it.  But 
we  have  said  to  England,  the  hour  has  come 
when  a  solution  should  be  arrived  at.  It  is 
necessary  to  Europe  and  to  the  good  under- 
standing that  ought  to  exist  between  France 
and  England.  We  have  appealed  to  the  mutual 
cordiality  of  onr  sentiments,  and  have  no  doubt 
tiiat  England  will  be  influenced  hy  their  lan- 
guage, for  she  understands  hoth  its  sincerity 
audits  importance.'^  Europe  is  at  this  moment, 
in  the  last  days  of  the  year  1886,  under  the 
eoup  of  the  expressions  both  of  the  English 
aod  the  French  ministers. 

An  English  army  has  its  headquarters  at 
Assouan,  with  advanced  posts  at  or  near  Wady 
Halfai.  As  late  as  Dec.  16  of  this  year  the 
rebels  had  made  no  movement  in  force  to  carry 
oot  their  threat  to  invade  Lower  Egypt,  but 
contented  themselves  with  attacking  the  out- 
posts in  a  desultory  way.  The  death-rate 
among  the  English  soldiers  hy  reason  of  the 
extreme  heat  reached  200  deaths  from  this 
eanse  during  the  trimestre  ending  in  July. 
This  was  also  true  of  Souakin,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
where  the  white  troops  were  replaced  by  Arabs. 
The  British  Government  has  signified  its  in- 

I       tention  of  reducing  the  army  of  occupation  to 
five  battalions,  to  he  quartered  at  Assouan, 

I       Cabo,  and  Alexandria. 

ItasMe. — The  financial  situation  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1886,  as  has  been  seen  hy  the  state- 

I       meats  made  hy  Lord  Salisbury,  is  quite  satis- 
factory, notwithstanding  the  untoward  effects 

I       of  the  Soudan  disasters,  and  the  still  disorgan- 
iad  condition  of  affairs  in  Lower  Egypt. 

I  On  the  4th  of  May  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent,  finan- 


cial adviser  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report : 

Seceipts  for  the  year  1885  amonnted  to £  (E.)  9,687,178 

Beoeipts  for  the  year  1884  amounted  to 9,406,294 

Mr.  Ylnoeiit  estiinates  receipts  for  year  1886.  9,S41,&66 

The  ezpenditnrea  for  the  year  1886 9,288,746 

Leaving  a  snrplas  of 6,840 

The  diminution  of  the  revenue  Mr.  Vincent 
declares  was  caused  by  the  reduction  upon  the 
impSt  faneier. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  financial  scheme 
was  drawn  up,  to  which  the  powers  in  Inter- 
national Convention  agreed,  and  which  was 
ratified  by  the  French  Senate  July  7,  1886. 
llie  agreement  guaranteed  a  loan  of  £9,000,- 
000,  to  be  applied  in  liquidation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian deht,  the  loan  to  he  liquidated  by  the  re- 
payment of  £825,000  annually,  and  this  sum 
to  be  considered  the  first  charge  against  the 
Egyptian  revenues  until  the  entire  loan  is  lifted. 

The  guaranteed  loan  by  the  conference  of 
March,  1885,  was  issued  simultaneously  in  Lon- 
don. Paris,  and  Berlin,  in  August,  3885. 

The  total  debt  of  Egypt  at  the  end  of  1886 
was: 

Goaranteed  loan £9,000,000 

Unified  deht 6^991,000 

PriyUeged  debt. 22,297,000 

DomalnB  loans 7,644,000 

Daira  loans 8,74fi,000 

Total £108,677,000 

The  administration  expenditure  of  the  Khe- 
dive^s  Government  was  limited  to  the  sum  of 
£6,287,000.  Any  surplus  over  the  year's  re- 
ceipts was  to  he  paid  over  to  the  Oommission- 
ers  of  the  Public  Debt,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  good  an  imposed  deduction  of  6  per 
cent,  from  the  interest  on  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  held  by  England.  The  principle  of  the 
enqvSte  was  admitted  and  declared  for  an  *^  ex- 
haustive investigation  into  the  revenue-earn- 
ing capacity  of  Egypt " ;  and  further,  that  if, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  it  should  he  found 
necessary  to  redure  the  interest  on  the  coupons, 
the  Khedive  should  summon  an  International 
Commission,  like  that  of  1880,  to  make  general 
inquinr  into  Egyptian  finances.  These  two 
years  nave  nearly  expired,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  appeal  to  this  eommunon  cPengnSte, 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debt  an- 
nounced, on  the  26th  of  October,  1886,  that  the 
surplus  of  the  payment  of  the  November  cou- 
pon of  the  unified  deht  would  suffice  to  make 
good  any  deficiency  in  the  unassigned  revenues, 
and  to  reimburse  the  6-per-cent.  coupon  tax 
levied  during  the  last  two  years,  besides  leav- 
ing a  balance  which,  under  the  convention, 
will  be  equally  divided  between  the  caisie  and 
the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

On  Dec.  1  the  Council  of  Ministers  at  Cairo 
passed  the  hudget  for  1887,  showing  a  surplus 
of  £66,000.  On  December  16  the  telegraph 
reported  that  the  eaiase  of  the  public  deht 
granted  to  the  Government  the  sum  of  £200,- 
000,  on  account  of  the  sum  fixed  by  the  Lon- 
don Convention  for  cnpitalization  of  pensions. 
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EXPORTS. 

Cotton £8,8aU4» 

Cotton-saed M«l,101 

Beaoft 722,290 

Wheat 489,045 

Sugar 876,617 


TextiteB 

Skins 

Rlc« 

71.031 
190,569 
188,348 

Gum.        

128,049 

Maixe 

288,492 

OBtrich-ftatben.. 

19,989 

Clothing,  etc..  .. 

Indigo 

Timber 

Wine  and  aplilt^.. 

Co0Be 

Tohaooo 

Refined  nogar .... 

Machinery 

Wheat 


C«iuMNe*^The  latest  reports  place  the  value 
of  exports  and  imports  as  follows : 

IMPORTS. 

Cotton  goods £1,716,678 

Coal 487,099 

1,088,521 
278,898 
287,482 
882,860 
269,027 
288,25ft 
144,528 
160,580 
62,960 

CuBttMfl  at  P0rt  of  Aleiaiidiia.--The  receipts  of 
the  custom-house  at  Alexandria  for  the  year 
1881  amounted  to  £71,449 ;  for  the  year  1882, 
£66,880;  for  the  year  1888,  £78,180;  for  the 
year  1884,  £88,129;  and  for  the  year  1885, 
£114,690. 

Raflways,  Tskfraph,  aid  Pwt«--Egypt  has  a 
railway  system  of  a  total  single-line  length  of 
1,276  miles.  The  length  of  the  lines  working 
in  1885  was  900  miles.  The  proportion  of 
the  working  expenses  to  the  receipts  in  1884 
was  40  per  cent.,  the  average  proportion  from 
1880 to  1888  heing  86^  per  cent.: 

The  Kcef  pts  in  1881 £1,890,882 

The  receipts  in  1882 1,240,578 

The  receipts  in  1888 1,212,799 

The  receipts  in  1884 1,408,664 

Thoi«oeiptolnl885 1,482,879 

The  telegraphs  belonging  to  the  I^ptian 
Government  at  the  end  of  1885  consisted  of 
a  total  length  of  2,701  miles,  the  length  of 
wire  being  5,221  miles.  This  includes  a  line 
of  75  miles  constructed  in  the  year  1884,  in 
the  province  of  Fayoum.  The  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company  have  a  line  to  Cairo,  458 
miles  in  length  (with  ramifications).  The  Egyp- 
tian post  carried  6,576,000  letters  inland  and 
4,631,000  foreign  during  the  year  1884,  heing 
an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  over  the  year  1888. 
The  number  of  post-offices  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1884  was  187. 

The  SfidaB* — The  Egyptian  Government  des- 
ignates, under  the  generic  name  of  Soudan,  all 
that  country  situated  south  of  the  second  cata- 
ract. The  Eastern  Soudan  is  a  level  region, 
surrounded  by  a  rim  of  mountain-chains.  The 
provinces  of  Sennaar,  Fasogle,  and  Taka,  bor- 
dering on  the  Abyssinian  plateau,  are  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  being  copiously  watered  and  en- 
riched by  annual  alluvial  deposits  like  the  delta 
of  the  Nile.  They  produced  abundant  crops 
of  cotton,  sesame,  pulse,  dnrrah.  wheat,  and 
other  grains.  Their  jungles  and  forests  harbor 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  the  leop- 
ard, the  giraffe,  zebra,  and  buffalo. 

The  Western  Soudan  proper,  which  com- 

E rises  the  provinces  of  Kordofan  and  Darfour, 
as  many  of  the  charncteristics  of  a  desert  cli- 
mate. Except  in  the  districts  of  Bara  and  Abou 
Haras,  in  Kordofan,  and  other  depressed  oases 
or  mountain-regions,  the  vegetation  is  scanty 
and  the  earth  clothed  with  green  only  during 
the  brief  rainy  season.  The  climate  of  the 
Soudan  is  divided  into  shittah  and  sa\f  (winter 
and  summer),  which  is  better  interpreted  as  a 


rainy  and  a  dry  season,  varying  in  length  ac- 
cording to  latitude.  At  the  Nile  sources,  where 
the  Lakes  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Ibrahim  act 
as  water-sheds,  it  rains  almost  constantly.  To 
the  south  of  Khartoum  there  is  a  great  waste 
of  marsh  1,200  miles  in  extent,  whose  in- 
habitants present  the  most  wretched  state  of 
misery  and  degradation.  At  Gondokoro  terra 
firma  begins,  and  both  the  climate  and  the 
natives  are  vastly  superior  to  the  country  in  tiie 
north. 

KhaiimiH  and  14|a«Bt  PravtaMb>-The  splendid 
conqneat  of  the  great  Mehemet  Ali  in  1821  be- 
came a  source  of  much  revenue  during  suc- 
ceeding administrations.  Ismail  Pasha,  anzioos 
to  link  his  own  name  with  that  of  his  illustri- 
ous grandsire,  named  Gen.  Gordon  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  the  Interior  Provinces,  and 
attached  to  him  an  American  officer  as  his 
chief  of  staff,  with  orders  to  carry  the  Egyptian 
flag  to  the  Great  Lakes.  CoL  Chaill6  Long, 
following  the  river  to  its  sources,  executed  the 
order  of  the  Khedive,  and  not  only  made  a 
treaty  whereby  the  powerful  negro  monarch, 
M'T»6,  King  of  Uganda,  recognized  the  au- 
thority of  the  Egyptian  Government,  but,  re- 
turning, discovered  in  the  navigation  of  the 
hitherto  unknown  river  (from  a  point  from 
which  Capt.  Speke  had  been  driven)  a  third 
great  basin  and  lake,  which  was  named  Lake 
Ibrahim  by  the  Khedive  in  honor  of  his  fiither, 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  navigation  of  this  river 
and  discovery  of  the  lake  solved  finally  and 
definitely  the  vexed  question  of  the  Nile 
sources,  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  which, 
on  the  authority  of  Gen.  Gordon,  belongs  en- 
tirely to  Speke,  Baker,  and  Chaill^  Long.  The 
importance  of  water  communication  between 
tiie  Egyptian  posts  and  the  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritory was  incalculable,  and  subsequently  led 
to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Emin  Bey  as  the 
Egyptian  governor.  The  insurrection  of  the 
Mahdi,  the  causes  that  led  thereto,  the  return 
of  Gen.  Gordon  to  the  Soudan,  the  rescue  ex- 
pedition of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  the  fall  or 
evacuation  of  Khartoum,  and  Uie  disappear- 
ance of  G^n.  Gordon,  have  been  treated  at 
length  under  the  head  of  Egypt  in  the  *'  Cyclo- 
pflddia  "  for  the  preceding  year.  The  English 
expedition,  having  failed,  retired  from  the  Son- 
dan,  and  was  followed  by  the  victorious  bar- 
barians to  Wady  Halfai.  The  authority  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  in  the  Soudan  has  been 
suspended  in  view  of  the  succea^es  that  have 
attended  the  insurgents.  Since  the  26th  day 
of  January.  1885,  when  Khartoum  was  re- 
ported by  Gen.  Wilson  as  having  been  seen  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mahdi,  there  has  not  been  one 
reliable  word  as  to  the  fate  either  of  G^n.  Gor- 
don or  of  the  city  of  Khartoum.  As  late  as 
the  loth  of  December  it  was  reported  that  the 
Soudan  capital  had  been  razed  to  the  ground ; 
but  since  then  this  account  has  been  positively 
denied  by  an  intelligent  Arab.  The  mystery 
with  which  the  whole  matter  haa  been  en- 
shrouded is  absolute.    The  rebels  send  their 
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meflsengers  into  the  Egyptian  lines  to  give 
jast  saoh  information  as  may  seem  fitting  to 
tbem.  On  the  9th  of  December  two  Arabs 
arrived  in  Eorosko  and  reported  that  the  *^  der- 
vishes had  all  been  killed  by  the  Shukeriah 
and  Dabayna  tribes,  who  had  laid  waste  the 
country  of  Sennaar.  Osman  Digma,  reported 
dain  at  divers  times,  has  been  resurrected,  and 
bad  been  sent  on  a  special  expedition  to  sab- 
dae  revolted  tribes,^*  etc.  Mohammed  £1- 
Kheir  arrived,  it  is  said,  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber at  Berber  with  his  officers  to  collect  taxes. 
Abdallah  has  assumed  the  title  of  El  Mahdi, 
Mohammed- Ahmed  having  died  several  months 
ago  at  Omdurmann,  opposite  Khartoum,  of 
small-poz,  where  a  handsome  tomb  now  marks 
bis  resting-place,  which  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Moslem  Soudanieh  as  no  less  sacred  than  the 
tomb  of  Mohanmied  at  Mecca.  On  the  8tfi  of 
September  Dongola  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  rebels,  who  were  estimated  at  8,000  strong. 
The  country  at  that  time  was  reported  as  suf- 
fering from  a  famine  by  reason  of  the  invasion. 
Several  skirmishes  had  taken  place  with  the 
outposts,  but  no  serious  engagement. 

CisBackB  tai  the  Sm^ii. — From  Russia  comes 
the  information  that  a  party  of  Cossacks  are 
actually  serving  in  the  rebel  army  of  the 
Soudan ;  and  also  that  another  Cossack  party 
is  working  its  way  into  Abyssinia  with  presents 
to  King  John.  These  Cossacks  are  said  to  be 
"  free  lances,"  who,  disappointed  in  their  in- 
tention to  settle  in  the  western  Caucasus,  have 
turned  their  faces  toward  Abyssinia,  possibly 
with  encouragement  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. Following  this  it  is  announced  that  the 
Negus  of  Abyssinia  has  decided  to  merffe  the 
Abyssinian  Church  (Copt)  with  the  Russian. 

toiii  B«di.~In  Cairo,  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, it  was  discovered  that  a  strong  ring  had 
been  formed  for  the  issue  of  fictitious  bonds 
aOeged  to  have  been  issued  by  Gen.  Gordon 
during  the  siege  of  Khartoum.  Several  promi- 
neut  Government  officials  were  compromised. 

fnU  hi  the  Datni  Sairidu— On  the  4th  of  July 
a  eommimon  cPenqttSte  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  frauds  committed  in 
the  Daira  Sanieh.  The  Egyptian  director  and 
others  were  found  to  have  substituted  fraudu- 
lent pliers  relating  to  contracts. 

DIplMMtIc  tacMeit.— During  the  French  in- 
vasion in  1797,  one  Sheik  Suleiman  obtained 
recognition  as  a  French  subject.  The  French 
consul,  some  time  in  July  of  this  year,  had  oc- 
casion to  give  a  certificate  of  protection  to  one 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Sheik,  good  for 
one  year.  The  Egyptian  Government  held, 
nevertheless,  that  they  were  Turkish  sublects, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  certificate. 
The  French  consul  tliereupon  wrote  t-o  the 
Egyptian  minister,  declaring  that,  if  the  cer- 
tificate was  not  recognized  as  issued  by  him, 
he  would  within  the  twenty-four  hours  demand 
his  recall  Nubar  Pasha  immediately  recog- 
nized the  oonsuPs  claim,  accompanying  his 
reply  with  the  neoessary  apology. 


Death  af  GeBinl  Cant  Belleginle.— On  the  18th 
of  January  Gen.  Bellegarde,  Privy  Councilor 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  died  in  Cairo,  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 
The  body  was  escorted  by  both  English  and 
Egyptian  troops,  and  a  large  civic  escort. 

The  ex-Uedtve  IsaaiL— On  the  Slst  of  May 
the  ex-Khedive  addressed  a  circular  to  the  con- 
suls-general, requesting  them  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing in  Cairo,  in  order  to  decide  upon  a  modus 
proeedendi  as  to  his  claim,  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  £5,000,000,  besides  a  permanent  yearly 
budget  charge  of  JC150,000.  On  the  27th  of 
September  Ismail's  agent,  with  two  armed  Al- 
banians, took  possession  of  property  contigu- 
ous t<)  the  Ismallia  Palace,  or  the  ground  of 
the  palace,  but  they  were  ejected  soon  after. 
About  this  time  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the 
Khedive  Tewfik  presiding,  resolved  not  to  ad- 
mit the  claim  of  the  ex-Khedive,  his  father, 
who  asked  that  a  pension  of  £20,000  should 
be  accorded  to  his  mother. 

In  the  matter  of  the  seizure  made  by  IsmaiPs 
agent,  the  Mixed  Tribunals  have  recently  ren- 
dered a  decision  sustaining  the  action  of  the 
ex-Khedive's  agent. 

The  ex-Kheoive  supports  several  establish- 
ments in  Europe,  the  palace  of  La  Favorita  at 
Naples,  a  house  in  the  rue  Neuve  des  Mathu- 
rins  in  Paris,  and  another  in  London.  The 
greater  number  of  his  wives  remain  in  the 
palace  at  Naples,  but  he  recently  arrived  in 
Paris  accompanied  by  four  of  his  favorites. 

Ihe  Sbck  OuiaL— On  the  8th  of  January,  1885, 
the  French  ministry  proposed  to  the  Cabinet 
of  London  that  the  Suez  Canal  should  be  neu- 
tralized, and  the  free  use  guaranteed  to  all  na- 
tions. England,  in  the  early  part  of  December 
of  this  year,  semi-officially  declined  to  accept 
this  proposition,  if  it  should  tend  to  bar  tne 
passage  of  her  fleets  in  time  of  war.  The  re<^ 
ceipts  for  the  year  1885  amounted  to  65,049,- 
945  francs ;  the  expenditures  of  every  nature 
amounted  to  81,021,178  francs,  making  a  to- 
tal earning  of  84,028,767  francs. 

During  the  year  1885, 8,624  ships,  represent- 
ing 6,885,758  tons,  passed  through  the  canal, 
compared  with  the  year  1884,  an  augmentation 
of  840  ships  and  of  464,258  tons.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  commercial, 
industrial,  and  maritime  depression  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  entire  year.  This  is  evident 
in  the  railway  reports  of  France,  which  show 
a  diminution  in  receipts  for  that  year  of  87,- 
000,000  francs;  while  those  of  England  lost 
21,000,000 ;  the  commerce  of  France  fell  of 
175,000,000;  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  475,000,000;  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land, 1,018,000,000. 

In  accord  with  the  Egyptian  Government, 
the  administrators  of  the  canal  are  engaged  in 
enlarging  and  deepening  the  channel  along  its 
entire  length  from  Port  Sa!d  to  Suez,  adding 
thus  an  additional  width  of  15  metres  and 
depth  of  8^  metres.  The  business  of  the  canal 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  following : 
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VOVEIIKNT  OP  SmPfl  THROCOH  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

YEABS. 

No.  of  ■hip*. 

ToniMS^ 

BMdpU 

1870 

486 
7d5 
1,082 
1,178 
1,264 
1,494 
1,467 
1,668 
1,598 
1,477 
2,026 
2,727 
8.198 
8,807 
8,284 
8,624 

7tJ.i'^:.i»0 
1,1. '^  1.71:1.-542 
1,^^mT.-,:  J20 

1,  140 

2,  m 

2,              (18 
2:              (95 
2,              (16 
2,              194 
8,              «1 
?              r69 

^          r95 

^        126 

6,     ■     m 

Fr^.ict. 

4;(J  J58  42 

1871 

T.:-ii;E..*(S6  18 

1973. 

U.-r,-,*m  17 

1878 

1874 

2(  v"  T26  16 
2*;         191  04 

1875 

2<          r90  61 

187(1 

2  (       use  20 

1877. 

8(         m  72 

1378. 

2^          (72  87 

1879.             

21          16  77 

1883 

8<          12085 

1881 

4i         >82  67 

1882 

K       mt» 

18S8. 

6(          IS8  57 

1884 

5f          [59  82 

1885. 

6(         i59  97 

Of  these  there  were  2,587  commercial  ships, 
680  postal,  and  507  composed  of  tran9|>orts, 
canonni^res  yachts,  rams,  and  other  vessels  of 
war.  The  nations  were  thns  represented : 
English,  2,784;  French,  294;  German,  155; 
Holland,  189;  Italian.  109;  Anstro-Hangarian, 
69 ;  Norwegian,  80 ;  Russian,  29 ;  Spanish,  26 ; 
Ottoman,  16;  Egyptian,  7;  Portuguese,  5; 
American,  8 ;  Danish,  8 ;  Japanese  2 ;  Belgian, 
1 ;  Greek,  1 ;  Persian,  1. 

On  May  27  an  action  was  brought  against 
**La  Gompagnie  Universelle  du  Oanal  Mari- 
time de  Suez,"  by  the  Egyptian  Government, 
for  customs  dues  on  dredges  and  plant  used 
in  the  service  of  the  canal,  and  the  case  was 
decided  by  the  Mixed  Tribunals  in  favor  of 
the  Government. 

The  company  have  within  a  short  time  pur- 
chased, for  the  service  of  the  canal  a  sweet- 
water  way  leading  to  the  Suez  Canal,  for  the 
better  alimentation  of  points  leading  from  Is- 
maiia  to  Port  Said. 

DtoMvery  •f  P^Mem — On  the  11th  of 
April  the  Egyptian  Government  announced 
that  the  sources  of  petroleum  discovered  sev- 
eral years  ago  at  Gebel-el-Ziet  (Oil  Mountain) 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  also  at  Djemisah,  were 
running  oil  at  the  rate  of  150  metres  cube  per 
diem,  and  that  the  Government  was  prepared 
to  deliver  samples  of  the  oil  at  Suez,  ana  had 
granted  £3,000  in  order  to  continue  ftirther 
exploration.  On  the  18th  of  September  the 
convicts  employed  in  working  the  wells  re- 
volted, the  troops  were  called  upon  to  quell 
the  riot,  and  killed  twenty-four  men.  The  dis- 
covery promises  to  become  a  source  of  great 
revenue  for  Egypt. 

Osnai  Dlgaa,  reported  as  having  been 
killed,  has  been  resurrected,  and  when  heard 
from,  on  the  18th  of  June  of  this  year,  was 
actually  threatening  Tamai  with  a  large  force. 
He  has  successfully  held  the  Suakin  route 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the  English  either  to 
open  it  or  to  construct  the  proposed  railway 
from  Suakin  to  Berber. 

Amexatton  In  the  Red  Sea  ud  tadln  Oceaii.— 
Egypt,  by  virtue  of  cessions  from  Turkey,  held 
undisputed  control  over  the  province  of  Harrar, 
the  ports  of  Suakin  and  Zeilah,  and  by  virtue 
of  conquest  claimed  the  port  of  Berbera,  the 


Socotras,  Onpe  Gnardafui,  and  the  east  coait 
of  Africa  down  to  the  equator.  England  seized 
in  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  Har- 
rar, Zeilah,  and  Berbera,  and  as  late  as  October 
80  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Socotra. 
Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  in  accord  with  Enit- 
land,  seized  and  occupied  with  Italian  troops  the 
ports  of  Assab  and  Massouah.  France  has  had 
possession  of  the  port  of  Obok,  which  she  ob- 
tained several  years  ago  by  right  of  purchase 
from  Menelik,  King  of  Shoa.  France  has  also 
obtained  a  foothold  at  Madagascar  and  in  the 
Oomoro  islands.  Germany,  not  to  be  outdone, 
has  sent  a  squadron  to  Zanzibar  to  execute  a 
naval  demonstration  there,  it  is  said,  to  demand 
reparation  for  the  murder  of  the  late  Dr. 
jQhlke,  a  German  subject,  who  was  murdered 
at  Kismayn.  The  demonstration  is  in  fact  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
man colony  adjacent  to  Zanzibar.  A  German 
squadron  was  before  Zanzibar  on  Dec.  25. 

The  seizure  of  Massouah  by  Italy  was  re- 
sented by  Egypt,  in  so  far  that  she  protests 
that  she  should  not  pay  the  annual  tribute  of 
£85,000  heretofore  paid  by  her  to  Tnrkey,  but 
that  it  should  be  paid  by  Italy.  In  conseauence 
of  the  reported  removal  of  the  French  flag  at 
Dongarita,  a  point  on  the  Somali  coast,  over 
which  both  England  and  France  claim  the 
right  of  a  protectorate.  It  is  said  that  the 
French  Government  has  requested  explanations 
concerning  tlie  motives  for  the  action  of  the 
English  resident  at  Aden. 

The  P»m  Expe^ttMi* — On  January  26,  Count 
Porro,  an  Italian  subject,  quitted  Naples  in 
command  of  an  ezpeclition  organized  by  the 
Commercial  Exploration  Society  of  Milan  and 
the  Italian  Geographical  Society,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  Harrar  and  the  Somali  ooun- 
try.  The  Emir  of  Harrar,  when  he  heard  of  it, 
sent  a  number  of  his  armed  men  ostensibly  to 
act  as  friendly  guards.  When  near  Arton  in 
the  interior,  the  arms  of  the  Count  and  his 
companions  were  stolen,  and  the  whole  party 
treacherously  murdered. 

The  Ktig  tf  IpmitL  a«i  the  Haflsacre  af  Mhriti- 
aries. — King  MTs6  died  in  1884,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Prince  M^Wanga,  who  has 
recently  caused  Bishop  Uannington  to  he  pat 
to  death  and  many  Christian  converts  burned 
at  the  stake.  A  dispatch  dated  Dec.  15  an- 
nounced that  King  M'Wanga  has  attacked  and 
defeated  Eeba  Rega,  the  King  of  Unyoro. 
From  this  it  is  inferred  that  Emin  Bey,  the 
Egyptian  governor,  is  in  peril. 

Eadn  Bey,  lately  named  a  pasha  by  the  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt,  is  an  Austrian  subject  by  the 
name  of  Schnitzler.  He  joined  the  service 
of  the  Government  of  the  Equatorial  Prov- 
inces some  time  in  1878,  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  his  botanical  investigations,  and  was 
made  sub-governor  of  the  extreme  southern 
provinces,  extending  to  Uganda,  by  Gen.  Gor- 
don, when  the  latter  was  Governor-General, 
with  headquarters  at  Gondokoro,  but  which 
he  subsequently  removed  to  Khartoum,  leav- 
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iDg  Emin  Bey  to  work  out  his  destioy  in  the 
Interior  region.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Schnitzler 
has  been  assisted  by  Dr.  Junker,  a  Russian 
sobject,  whose  arrival  at  Zanzibar  on  the  4th 
of  December  of  this  year  has  inspired  the  Brit- 
ish Government  with  the  idea  of  sending  a 
**  rescue  expeditiou  "  to  Emin  Bey,  who,  it  is 
alleged,  is  placed  in  great  peril  by  reason  of 
the  attack  made  upon  the  King  of  Unyoro  by 
the  King  of  Uganda.  The  last  letter,  dated 
July  7th  of  this  year,  however,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  his  dangers,  but  speaks  particularly  of 
the  scientific  work  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  of  the  small-poz  epidemic,  which  is  deci- 
mating the  country.  Several  days  after  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Junker,  the  following  dispatch 
was  received  from  Zanzibar,  dated  Decem- 
ber 10 :  *'  Dr.  Junker,  who  arrived  here  last 
week  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  will  leave  on 
the  21st  for  Cairo.  He  reports  that  Emin 
Pasha,  by  the  latest  advices,  was  well,  and  had 
redaced  the  rebels  to  submission  as  far  as  Lar- 
do,  on  the  White  Nile,  with  which  place  he 
was  holding  daily  communication  by  steamer." 
The  "  Kreuz  Zeitung,"  of  Berhn,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  East  African  Delimita- 
tion Conference,  which  met  in  Loudon,  says: 
**The  English^  with  their  usual  unselfishness, 
have  appropriated  the  territory  between  the 
Kelima-Njaro  and  the  Tana  river,  forming 
one  ot  the  best  routes  into  the  interior.  The 
Tana  leads  across  the  Renia  to  about  Lake 
Nimwascha,  or  pretty  near  the  86th  degree 
of  east  longitude,  while  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
stretches  out  its  eastern  point  to  the  36th  de- 
gree of  ea^t  longitude.  England  has  therefore 
secured  the  route  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
quite  a  new  aspect  is  lent  to  the  zeal  with 
which  a  great  expedition  is  being  organized  in 
London,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  releas- 
ing Enoin  Bey  (now  Pasha)  and  Caseati.  The 
£80,000  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose  will 
be  a  little  investment  in  view  of  the  aim  to  be 
ai-bieved.  On  pretense  of  pursuing  a  hnmane 
purpose,  the  English  would  at  once  show  their 
power  in  those  regions  and  suddenly  take  pos- 
session of  the  route  to  the  interior  lakes.^' 

Mr.  IT.  M.  Stanley,  the  distinguished  ex- 
plorer, was  recalled  from  America,  where  he 
had  engaged  to  make  a  lecture  tour,  and,  re- 
turning to  England,  was  given  £10,000,  as  a 
contribution  from  the  Egyptian  treasury,  and 
£20,000  from  alleged  private  sources,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley left  England  on  the  80th  inst.  for  Africa,  to 
take  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  rescue 
of  Emin  Pasha.  England^s  jealousy  has  un- 
doubtedly been  aroused  by  the  encroachments 
of  Germany  on  the  east  coast,  and  her  im- 

?&rited  commerce,  as  much  as  the  peril  of  Emin 
Asha,  is  doubtless  the  motive  of  an  expedition 
in  which  the  hand  of  the  English  Government 
is  apparent 

fiKcavadtu  aid  DiscaTeries. — On  the  15th  of 
June,  in  the  presence  of  the  Khedive,  Monkh- 
tar  Pasha,  and  Sir  Drummond  Wolff,  the  bod- 


ies of  two  royal  mummies,  lately  diEcovered  in 
the  tomb  of  Deir-el-Behri,  were  unwrapped 
by  M.  Maspero,  and  found  to  be  those  of  Barne- 
ses 11  and  Rameses  111,  kings  who  belonged  to 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  ancient  em- 
pire, and  that  which  succeeds  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos,  who  lived  ICOO  years  b.  c,  and 
about  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  excavation  of  the  Sphinx  is  still  in 

Srogress.  This  gigantic  animal,  according  to 
[aspero,  occupies  the  center  of  an  amphi- 
theatre of  rocks  in  the  form  of  a  bowl, 
which  seems  to  have  been  quarried  by  the 
hand  of  man,  it  having  been  formerly  a 
united  surface,  which  was  dug  out,  leaving  in 
the  center  a  block  out  of  which  to  sculpture 
the  figure  of  the  Sphinx.  This  colossal  work, 
Maspero  declares,  dates  from  a  time  anterior 
to  the  first  dynasty. 

The  discovery  of  "the  House  of  Pharaoh 
at  Tabpanhes,''  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  ruins  of  Naukratis,  has  excited 
great  interest  among  the  students  of  history. 
(See  ARonjEcoLOGT.) 

Sir  H.  DnuMi«iid  Weir's  HMon.— Sir  Henry 
was  accredited  by  the  English  Government  as 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Sultan  in  July, 
1885,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  entente 
with  the  Porte  in  matters  pertaining  to  Egypt. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  Sir  Henry  went 
to  Egypt,  where  he  was  followed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  by  Mouklitar  Pasha  as 
a  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan. 
Several  conferences  have  taken  place,  but 
nothing  has,  as  yet,  been  concluded.  It  is 
said  that  Monkhtar  claims  that  the  pacification 
of  the  Soudan  may  be  speedily  expected  as 
soon  as  the  English  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Egypt.  Sir  Henry  has  been  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  Porte  has  (Dee.  9)  sent  a  note  to 
the  British  Government,  again  intimating  the 
da<»ire  of  the  Ottoman  Government  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  evacuation  of  Egypt.  The 
year  1886  closed  without  any  definite  arrange- 
ment or  solution  of  the  question,  which  con- 
tinues to  excite  much  interest  in  diplomatic 
circles 

ENClillGEiUKG.  Bridge  at  Op«rto.— The  two 
cities  of  Oporto  and  Villanova  de  Gala  to- 
gether contain  150,000  inhabitants,  and,  as  the 
commercial  centers  of  a  rich  agricultural  and 
wine-growing  country,  are  the  w^ealthiest  and 
most  active  towns  of  Portugal.  They  are  bnilt 
upon  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  Douro,  and 
hitherto  the  means  of  intercommunication  have 
been  inadequate.  A  suspension  =  bridge  was 
built  about  nfty  years  ago,  but  it  did  not  meet 
the  demands  of  traffic,  and,  moreover,  was  not 
considered  safe.  Recent  improvements  in 
rigid  bridges  of  wide  span  led  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  pive  out  contracts  for  a  bridge 
that  was  finished  in  August,  and  is  in  many 
respects  a  remarkable  structure.  The  neces- 
sary extreme  length  was  1,278  feet,  and,  as 
the  depth  of  water  and  the  nature  of  the 
bottom  in  mid-channel  precluded  the  possi- 
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bility  of  a  central  pier,  it  was  decided  to  have 
but  one  span.  The  conditions  favor  this  in 
some  respects,  for  the  banks  are  precipitoas, 
and  each  city  has  an  npper  and  a  lower  sec- 
tion. Therefore,  two  roadways  were  called  for, 
one  of  them  160  feet  higher  than  the  other. 
A  glance  at  the  illustrntion  will  show  how  in- 
terdependent are  the  three  parts,  namely,  the 
upper  platform,  the  main  arch,  and  the  lower 
platform.  The  outward  thrust  of  such  an  enor- 
mous arch  would  be  tremendous  at  the  piers 
upon  which  it  rests,  but  the  lower  platform, 
like  the  taut  string  of  a  bow,  receives  part  of 
this  strain,  and  could  probably  sustain   the 


proached  one  another.  The  arch  rests  upon 
the  masonry  through  steel  rollers  placed  in 
steel  coussinets,  which  in  turn  rest  upon  cast- 
iron  beds  that  distribute  the  pressure  over  the 
masonry.  The  lower  platform  is  divided  into 
five  bays  by  suspension-rods.  It  is  composed 
of  simple  lattice-girders  29^  feet  apart  and  lO^ 
feet  between  chords.  The  floor-beams  are  10 
feet  apart,  and  five  rows  of  longitudinals  re- 
ceive the  plates  of  the  roadway.  A  novel 
methoil  was  employed  in  mounting  the  arch. 
The  piers  and  approaches  to  the  arch  being  in 
place,  shears  were  erected  over  each  pier  on 
the  upper  platform,  and  two  cables,  presumably 


Fio.  1.— Bridge  of  Luiz  I,  Opobto,  Lisbon. 


whole  of  it  in  case  of  need.  The  great  height 
of  the  arch — 240  feet  above  low  water — offers 
a  dangerous  leverage  for  high  winds,  and 
against  this  the  upper  platform  with  its  lattice- 
girders  affords  ample  provision.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  spread  of  the  arch-trusses  it 
renders  the  structure  remarkably  strong.  The 
span  of  the  main  aVch  is  the  greatest  in  exist- 
ence— 566  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  arch  at 
the  key  is  26  feet,  about  ^  of  the  span.  The 
thickness  increases  downward  until  it  reaches 
55  feet  at  the  piers.  This  reverses  the  plan 
followed  in  the  great  arch  at  Maria  Pia,  where 
the  main  girders  approach  one  another  and 
are  united  at  the  springers.  The  engineer,  Mr. 
Seyrig,  was  led  to  make  this  change  in  view  ot 
the  different  service  expected  of  the  bridge. 
The  Maria  Pia  is  distinctively  a  railway-bridge 
where  the  load  moves  en  masse^  and  the  moment 
of  strain  at  the  key  of  the  arch  is  of  the  first 
importance.  With  the  "  Luiz  I  Bridge,"  as  it 
is  called,  at  Oporto,  the  case  is  different,  and  it 
became  possible  to  diminish  the  central  thick- 
ness of  the  arch  in  view  of  the  character  of  the 
expected  load.  Again,  Mr.  Seyrig  assumed, 
though  there  may  be  two  opinions  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  the  architectural  effect  would  be 
better,  with  wider  supports  at  the  springers. 
Another  and  more  obvious  reason  was  that  a 
roa<lway  26  feet  wide  had  to  be  provided  at  the 
springers,  and  this  would  have  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  proper  distribution  of  cross- 
braces  at  that  point,  had  the  main  arches  ap- 


of  steel  wire,  were  stretched  across  the  river, 
passing  over  the  shears  and  anchored  securely 
on  the  shoreward  side.  These  shears  and 
cables  are  shown,  still  in  position,  in  the  draw- 
ing of  the  completed  bridge  (Fig.  1).  They 
are  also  shown  more  in  detail  in  Fig.  2.  On 
the  cables  were  traveling-pulleys,  which  could 
be  run  out  to  any  point  over  the  river.  Through 
the  pulleys  the  hoisting-tackle  ran  and  was 
worked  by  windlasses  at  the  base  of  the  shears. 
Gas  motors  were  used  to  drive  the  windlasses, 
and  gave  perfect  satisfaction.  The  successive 
pieces  of  the  arch  were  fioated  out  on  boats 
and  hoisted  thence  by  means  of  the  tackle. 
The  workmen  soon  learned  to  handle  pieces 
of  6,500  pounds,  raising  them  195  feet,  into 
position,  where  they  were  temporarily  held  by 
guys  running  upward  and  backwai^d  to  an- 
chorages on  the  piers.  "When  the  two  demi- 
arches  approachea  one  another,  measurements 
were  taken,  and  one  was  found  to  be  3  inches 
lower  than  the  other.  It  was  therefore  raised 
to  the  proper  level.  When  everything  was 
ready  to  insert  the  key-pieces,  it  was  found  that 
a  difference  in  level  of  2  inches  existed,  and 
that  the  space  was  too  small  by  about  1^  inch. 
The  engineers  had  observed  that  the  degree  of 
separation  was  greatest  in  the  morning;  ac- 
cordingly, everything  was  arranged  to  mount 
the  last  two  pieces  at  an  early  hour  on  Aug.  11, 
1885.  One  of  them  fitted  accurately,  while 
the  other  was  -^  of  an  inch  too  large,  but  this 
error  was  soon  corrected,  and  the  most  difficult 
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part  of  the  work  completed.  It  has  heen  ob- 
jected that  this  method  of  construction  is  dan- 
gerous, but  after  the  arch  at  Oporto  had  ad- 


Fio.  2.— Bridge  of  Luiz  L    Mountino  thb  Arch. 


vanced  well  over  the  river  two  successive 
storms  of  great  violence  occurred,  causing  no 
damage  bejond  the  demolition  of  some  loose 
scaffolding. 

Mige  aid  Tladact  hi  Rinla.— A  new  Russian 
railway  just  completed  is  285  miles  long  and 
eonnects  two  of  the  great  lines  that  terminate 
respectively  at  Nicolaiev  and  Sebastopol  on  the 
Black  Sea.  The  new  rosd  crosses  tne  Jekat- 
erine  district,  and  the  most  interesting  engi- 
neering features  of  its  construction  are  a  via- 
duct over  a  deep  ravine  through  which  runs 
the  river  Juquletz,  and  a  fine  bridge  over  the 
Dnieper  river.    The  viaduct  is  remarkable  for 

its  height  above  the  water,  as  well  as  for  the    masonry,  and  anything  like  a  truss  is  unknown 
depth  of  its  foundations.    The  total  length  is    to  the    natives.     In    the  State    of   Golima, 


only  two  European  bridges,  the  Alezandrov- 
sky  over  the  Volga,  and  the  Moerdyck  in 
Holland.  The  considerable  local  population 
rendered  it  desirable  to  pro- 
vide a  carriage-  and  foot- 
way, as  well  as  a  railway. 
The  15  spans  are  each  274 
feet,  giving  a  total  length  of 
4,110  feet  to  the  bridge 
proper,  and  the  clear  heignt 
above  the  water  is  48  feet, 
which  is  14  feet  higher  than 
the  river  has  ever  been 
known  to  rise.  The  car- 
riage- and  foot-ways  are 
80  feet  above  the  railway, 
occupying  the  top  of  the 
structure.  The  right  abut- 
ment and  the  first  pier  rest 
upon  bed-granite.  The  rest 
of  the  piers,  upon  caissons 
sunk  to  a  mean  depth  of  50 
feet,  and  resting  partly 
upon  rock  and  partly  upon 
the  white  clay  of  the  local- 
ity. All  the  masonry  of  the 
piers  is  of  granite  quarried 
near  by  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  At  either  extremity 
the  bridge  is  prolonged  by 
viaducts  each  composed  of 
three  spans  of  parabolic 
girders  which  intersect  the 
bridge  at  an  angle  to  con- 
nect with  the  highway, 
while  the  railway  continues 
its  rectilinear  course.  These 
viaducts  add  480  feet  to  the 
length  of  the  bridge.  The 
total  cost  was  $1,960,000. 
Into  its  structure  there 
enter  888,000  cubic  feet  of 
masonry  and  8,280  tons  of 
Portland  cement.  The 
iron-work  weighs  nearly  10,000  tons,  exclusive 
of  the  caissons.  It  has  been  three  years  in 
building.  Prof.  Beleluhsky,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
superintended  the  construction  with  Engineer- 
in-Ghief  Beresin.  Under  a  test  of  8  locomo- 
tives on  the  rails  and  a  dead-weight  of  rail- 
way-iron on  the  carriage-way,  the  deflection 
did  not  exceed  j^i^  of  the  length  of  each  span. 
Hdictt  Bridge.— Mr.  J.  Foster  Flagg  de- 
scribes, in  the  "Transactions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,"  a  bridge  built  by 
an  Ignorant  Mexican  peon  that  deserves  a  place 
among  the  triumphs  of  modem  engineering. 
Mexican  bridges  are  usually  built  of  arched 


1,050  feet,  and  consists  of  five  arches  sustaining 
non-continuous  lattice-girders.  The  track,  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  plats-bands,  is  156  feet 
above  the  water  and  222  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  caissons. 
The  Dnieper  bridge  is  exceeded  in  length  by 


bridges  of  any  kind  are  few,  and  there  were 
none  at  all  over  the  river  Armeria  owing  to 
its  depth  and  rapidity,  especially  in  flood- 
time.  The  peon  referred  to  chanced  upon 
a  stray  number  of  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  con- 
taining a  picture  of  a  suspension-bridge.    It 
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aroased  the  dormant  engineering  spirit  with-  proof  stratum  of  strong  clay  existed,  and  it 

in  him,  and,  heing  a  ferryman,  he  went  to  work  was  only  necessary  to  shore  up  the  roof  tem- 

with  such   matenals  as  the  region  supplied  porariiy   with  strong  timbers,  to    secure  it 

to  substitute  a  bridge  for  his  own    udvan-  against  possible  subsidence.    In  view  of  the 


BRIDGE  BUILT  BT  A  MEXICAN  PEON, 


tage.    His  first  attempt  was  on  the  suspension 
plan,  the  cables  and  suspenders  being  twisted 
from  wild  vines,  passed  over  rude  timber  tow- 
ers and  anchored  to  bowlders.  N  o  iron  was  em- 
ployed.   Mr.  Flagg  frequently  used  the  bridge, 
beiug  engaged  at  the  time  in  constructing  a 
railway  near  by.     A  freshet  swept  the  bridge 
away  before  it  was  a  year  old  but  the  peon, 
nothing  daunted,   went   to   work  again  and 
made  a  second  one,  as  sliown  in  the  illustration, 
evolving  from  his  own   bead  several  of  the 
best  principles  of  modern  bridge-construction. 
The  piers  were  made  with  cribs  of  driven 
stakes  bound  together  and  fiUed  with  stones. 
The  suspension- cables  were  of  twisted  vines  as 
before,  bound  together  with  lighter  vines.    The 
stringers  of  the  main  span  in  two  pieces  were 
tied  together  at  A  and  supported  there  by  the 
cable — the  only  direct  use  required  of  it.    The 
towers  were  natural  forked  timber,  the  cables 
resting  in  an  upper  crotch,  and  the  corbels. 
B  B,  in  a  lower  crotch.    The  stringers  were 
further  supported  by  cantilevers.  0  0,  which 
were  loaded  with  stones  near  tne  abutments 
to  balance  the  central  strain.    The  rest  of  the 
abutment  construction  is  apparent  from  the 
sketch.    The  roadway  was  only  wide  enough 
for  the  passage  of  one  animal  at  a  time,  and 
proved  strong  enough  for  all  the  demands  that 
were  made  upon  it.    It  was  in  use  for  about 
18  months,  when  a  heavy  freshet  carried  it 
away,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  experi- 
ment has  been  repeated  or  not. 

The  Meney  KaUway  Tune!.— This  highly  cred- 
itable example  of  subway  construction  was 
opened  to  the  public  with  due  ceremony  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  Jan.  18, 1886.  Its  progress 
was  briefly  described  in  the  "  Annual  Oyclo- 
paadia^'  for  1885,  but  certdn  features  of  the 
completed  structure  deserve  more  detailed  de- 
scription.    As  a  whole  the  work  is  notable 
rather  for  its  magnitude  and  careful  elabora^ 
tion  of  detail  than  for  any  especial  difficulty 
of  construction.    With  the  exception  of  about 
a  hundred  yards  under  the  river,  the  tunnel 
runs  through  solid  sandstone  rock,   and    no 
precautions  had  to  be  taken  against  caving. 
Even  where  the  rock  fell  below  the  crest  of 
the  tunnel  it  was  found  that  a  nearly  water- 


magnitude  of  the  expected  traffic,  great  care 
was  taken  to  provide  for  perfect  drainage  and 
ventilation.  To  this  end,  drainage  -  headings 
were  run  in  both  directions  from  the  central 
level  at  a  slight  incline  shoreward,  as  far  as 
the  working  shafts  at  each  end,  which  were 
sunk  to  a  sufficient  depth,  and  provided  with 
powerful  pumps.  These  served  to  keep  the 
main  headings  free  from  water  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work,  and  in  their  finished  state  serve 
the  same  office  for  the  completed  tunnel.  ITie 
infiltration  of  water,  however,  through  solid 
sandstone  and  the  lining  of  blue  Staffordshire 
brick,  is  very  slight  and  will  probably  cease  alto- 
gether through  the  gradual  deposit  of  silt 
The  ventilation  heading  runs  beside  the  cen- 
tral level  and  thence  rises  at  a  steep  incline  to 
the  fresh-air  shafts^one  at  either  end  of  the 
tunnel — where  two  huge  fans,  respectively 
thirty  and  forty  feet  in  diameter,  maintain  a 
perpetual  current  and  change  the  air  in  the 
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tunnel  about  once  in  seven  minutes.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  three  tunnels  (air, 
drainage,  and  traffic,  at  their  landward  termini) 
is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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The  depUi  of  the  tunnel  below  the  street  surface  at 
the  termini  is  such  that  elevators,  or,  as  the  Englisli 
more  concisely  call  them,  '*  Jifts,"  are  necessary  at  the 
stations.  There  are  three  of  these  at  each  of  the  main 
stations  of  the  tunnel,  each  being  a  room  17  x  20  feet, 
handsomely  lined  with  hard  woods,  and  supported  by 
framed  iron  floors.  Each  lift  will  carry  100  passengers 
at  a  time.  The  lifting  power  is  hydraulic,  fed  from  a 
lai^  tank. 

The  distance  between  the  two  water-side  stations  is 
2,000  yards.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  tuunel-crown, 
below  average  high- water  mark  in  the  Mersey,  is  180 
feet,  of  which  80  feet  are  below  the  river-bed.  The 
deepest  elevator  shaft  is  at  the  Hamilton  Square  station, 
Birkenhead  (87  feet  6  inches) ;  that  at  James  Street  sta- 
tion, Liverpool,  is  76  feet  6  inches.  In  general  profile 
that  part  of  the  tunnel  that  underlies  the  river  consists 
of  an  incline  from  the  Liverpool  side  of  about  900  feet, 
at  a  grade  of  1  in  27 ;  a  mid-river  section,  nearly  level, 
but  graded  both  ways  for  drainage,  of  2,000  feet ;  and 
an  incline  of  1,760  feet  on  the  Birkenhead  side,  at  a 
grade  of  1  in  80.  The  steep  inclines  are  continued  in 
both  directions  to  connect  with  various  stations  in  the 
two  cities.  The  tunnel  proper  has  a  width  of  26  feet 
and  a  height  above  rail  of  19  feet.  At  the  stations  this 
IB  increased  to  56  feet  6  inches  span,  aiid  82  feet  in 
height,  with  ample  platforms  and  provision  for  light  and 
air. 

The  work  was  nominally  begun  soon  after  the  enabling 
act  of  Parliament  in  1871,  but  it  was  not  energetically 
pushed  until  1879.  Since  that  time  8,000  men  have  been 
kept  constantly  at  work,  and  no  death  has  occurred  for 
which  the  contractors  have  been  held  responsible.  On 
Jan.  17, 1884,  the  workmen  from  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
shook  hands  under  the  river-bed. 

The  Beaumont  boring-machine,  which  scoops  out  a 
tunnel  seven  feet  in  diameter,  was  used  for  the  prelimin- 
ary headings  throughout 

Mr. .  James  Bruulees  and  Mr.  0.  Douglass  Fox  were 
the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  entire  work. 

The  SeYcn  Baflway-TnuML — Work  was  begun  on  this 
tunnel  in  March,  1878,  by  the  Great  Western  Compony, 
and,  but  for  engineering  difficulties  of  a  character  that 
could  not  be  foreseen,  it  would  have  been  completed 
long  before  the  similar  but  far  lees  formidable  work  on 
the  Mersey.  It  was  opened  for  traffic  September  1.  At 
Port  Skewett  the  tidal  estuary  of  the  Severn  is  2i  miles 
wide,  and  the  mid-channel  depth  is  100  feet  at  high 
water.  The  crown  of  the  tunnel  is  carried  46  feet  be- 
low the  river-bed.  From  the  deepest  point  the  tunnel 
slopes  upward  at  an  incline  of  1  in  100  toward  the  Eng- 
lish terminus,  and  1  in  90  toward  the  Welsh  terminus. 
The  total  length  of  actual  tunnel  is  about  4^  miles,  and 
at  either  end  are  deep  cuttings  8,500  yards  long.  Drain- 
age of  more  than  6i  miles  has  to  be  provided  for  by 
pumping  power.  The  geological  formation  is  mainly 
marls,  sandstones  and  shales  with  highly  inclined  coal 
strata  and  a  very  difficult  conglomerate  of  pebbles  and 
bowlders.  In  October,  1879,  the  original  headings  had 
been  carried  to  within  180  yards  of  junction  under  the 
river  when  a  large  inflow  of  water,  known  as  the  **big 
spring,"  took  place  on  the  headway  on  the  Welsh  -side  of 
the  river  and  filled  the  works.  Simultaneously  the  wells 
in  the  neighborhood  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  river  Nedern 
ran  dry.  The  pamps  were  of  course  unable  to  deal  with 
such  a  volume  of  water,  and  a  diver  named  Lambert 
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daringlj  undertook  to  close  a  door  in  the  drift- 
way 880  yards  from  the  shaft.  The  distance 
was  too  great  for  the  ordinary  appliances  of 
air-pipes,  and  for  85  minates  he  was  entirely 
cat  on  from  any  communication  with  the  sur- 
face. He  closed  the  door,  and  suhseqnently 
other  openings  were  closed,  so  that  eventually 
the  spring  was  confined,  upon  which  the  wells 
and  streams  resumed  their  natural  flow.  An- 
other rush  of  water  occurred  on  the  English 
side  under  the  river,  but  this  was  stopped  by 
puddling  with  clay.  The  danger  from  water 
was  never  lacking,  and  several  other  serious 
disasters  of  this  kind  were  only  prevented  by 
watchfulness.  In  spite  of  all  vi^ance  anoth- 
er bad  break  occurred,  and  27,000  gallons  per 
minute  burst  into  the  tunnel.  The  doors  pro- 
vided for  such  emergencies  were  closed  by 
Lambert,  with  less  danger  this  time,  since  the 
distance  was  only  150  yards  from  the  shaft, 
and  air-pipe  communication  could  be  main- 
tained. The  dimensions  of  the  main  tunnel 
are  26  feet  wide  and  20  feet  from  rails  to 
crown.  The  invert  arch  has  a  radius  of  21 
feet  6  inches.  Frequent  recesses  are  provided 
for  workmen  and  tools.  The  brick-work  was 
largely  constructed  from  bricks  made  on  the 
spot  by  the  contractor  from  clay  found  in 
course  of  excavation.  The  product  resembled 
the  blue  brick  of  Staffordshire.  The  great 
length  of  the  tunnel  necessitates  no  less  than 
fourteen  shafts  for  pumping  and  ventilation, 
and  powerful  fans  are  provided  to  accelerate 
the  air-movement.  The  engineers  in  charge  of 
the  work  were  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  and  Mr. 
Oharles  Richardson,  and  the  contractor  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  big  spring  was  Mr.  T.  A. 
Walker,  of  Westminster.  The  total  cost  of 
the  tunnel  and  its  accessories  was  not  far  from 
$10,000,000. 

Big  Beii  TuBeL— Feather  river,  Oalifornia, 
has  afforded,  since  the  early  mining  days,  a  rich 
field  for  gold- seekers,  and  the  accessible  parts 
of  its  bed  and  banks  have  been  pretty  thor- 
oughly worked  over,  with  generally  remunera- 
tive results.  In  Butte  Oounty,  however,  the 
river  runs  through  a  wild  cafion,  following  a 
semicircular  course  for  fourteen  miles,  the  cur- 
rent being  so  swift  and  the  banks  so  precipi- 
tous that  prospectors  have  been  able  to  sample 
the  deposits  only  under  especially  favorable 
conditions.  The  result  of  these  casual  exami- 
nations indicated  that  the  whole  bend  was  rich 
in  gold,  and  surveys  made  in  1882  showed  that 
a  tunnel  12,000  feet  long  would  carry  the  water 
of  the  river  from  a  point  above  Big  Bend  to 
Dark  Cafion,  down  which  they  would  flow, 
and  rejoin  Feather  river  some  distance  below 
the  bend.  This  would  of  course  open  the  river- 
bed for  mining  operations.  Work  was  begun  in 
November,  1882.  and  the  tunnel,  with  a  cross- 
sectional  area  of  160  square  feet,  was  practically 
finished  in  April,  1886.  The  heading  was  be- 
gun at  the  lower  end  and  run  upward  at  a 
ffrade  of  29*7  feet  to  the  mile  to  within  800 
leet  of  the  upper  end  when  the  remaining  dis- 


tance was  utilized  for  a  steep  grade  to  secure  a 
high  velocity  for  the  incoming  current    As 
was  anticipated,  timber- work  was  nowhere  re- 
quired, the  whole  mountain  being  solid  rock, 
mostly  slate,  with  occasional  stringers  of  quartz 
and  granite,  and  about  200  feet  of  very  hard 
dorite.    In  several  places  gold-bearing  rock 
was  penetrated,  yielding  $8  to  $14  per  ton.  By 
the  end  of  1888,  nearly  4,000  feet  had  been 
finished,  and  the  monthly  average  varied  from 
800  to  400  feet,  according  to  the  Quality  of  the 
rock.   During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  three 
shifts  of  12  men  were  employed,  each  work- 
ing 8  hours.    Each  shift  comprised  1  foreman, 
4  drill-men^  4  assistant  drill-men,  1  powder- 
man,  1  car-man,  and  2  laborers.    The  perma- 
nent outside  force  consisted  of  2  blacksmiths,  2 
helpers,  2  engineers,  and  a  number  of  laborers 
varying  with  the  requirements  of  the  work. 
The  origuial  plant  was  a  No.  4  Burleigh  air- 
compressor,  driven  either  by  steam  or  water; 
an  air-tank,  4  by  16  feet;  a  No.  8  Knowles 
pump ;  a  2  by  8  Llewellyn  heater ;  an  8-foot 
Knight  water-wheel;  a  Buffalo  drill-carriage, 
-mounting  4  drills,  and  a  tubular  boiler  6  by  16 
feet.    Subseouently  there  were  added  4  Bur- 
leigh tunnel-arills,  a  No.  4  Clayton  duplex  air- 
compressor,  and  a  No.  6  Baker  blower  and  en- 
gine to  run  it.    The  water-power  was  brought 
from  Dark  Cafion  through  a  11-inch  iron  pipe, 
having  a  vertical  fall  of  275  feet    The  blower 
was  used  exclusively  to  draw  smoke  and  bad 
air  out  of  the  near  advanced  heading  through  a 
pipe,  while  the  air-compressor  delivered  fresh 
air  in  the  face  of  the  heading.    The  two  ma- 
chines were  set  to  work  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  each  blast,  and  kept  running  until  the 
debris  was  cleared  away  and  the  drills  again  set 
in  motion,  when  the  compressed  air  used  for 
driving  the  drills  afforded  enough  fresh  air.  A 
two-foot  track  was  laid  through  the  tunnel  and 
the  dibrU  hauled  out  by  mules.    It  was  esti- 
mated that  this  tunnel  would  carry  the  whole 
volume  of  Feather  river  during  nine  months  of 
the  year,  but  experience  showed  that  it  was 
not  larfre  enough  to  do  all  that  was  expected  of 
it.    During  the  progress  of  the  tunnel,  exten- 
sive preparations  were  made  for  working  the 
river-bed  and  bringing  supplies  from  Oroville; 
a  dam  was  built  at  the  head  of  the  tunnel,  and 
roads  cut  along  the  river-bank  and  over  the 
mountain  wherever  needed.    The  .unexpected 
surplus  of  wat^r  interfered  somewhat  with 
working  the  river-bed,  but  rich  deposits  of  gold 
were  found  wherever  the  hydraulic  engines 
could  be  set  to  work. 

Tuiiiel  at  StocklitlH.— The  capital  of  Sweden 
is  divided  in  its  most  populous  part  by  a  ridge 
of  rock  and  gravel  about  seventy  feet  high  and 
nearly  eight  hundred  feet  wide.  Capt.  Lind- 
mark  several  years  ago  obtained  permission  to 
tunnel  this  hill  for  the  use  of  foot-passengers, 
he  to  levy  a  charge  of  two  ore  (about  ludf  a 
cent)  per  passenger,  for  fifty  years ;  the  tunnd 
after  that  to  revert  to  the  municipality.  The 
project  was  strenuously  opposed  by  owners  of 
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adjaceot  property  and  by  engineers,  who  pro- 
DOQDced  it  impracticable  on  acconut  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  soiL  Permission  was  at  last  grant- 
ed, and  work  begun  at  both  sides  of  the  ridge 
in  1884.  No  dimoolties  of  an  nnnsoal  nature 
were  encountered  nntil  the  western  heading 
ins  had  advnnoed  aboat  forty  feet,  when  a  sab- 
sidence  occurred  of  such  a  serious 
character  that  work  was  suspend- 
ed, and  Oapt.  Lindmark  decided 
to  freeze  the  earth  before  exca- 
vating further.  A  Lightfoot  dry- 
air  refrigerator  was  procured  from 
London  and  placed  in  the  advanced 
heading  which  was  temporarily 
converted  into  a  freezing  -  cham- 
ber by  means  of  board  partitions 
packed  with  charcoal.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1886,  the  machine  was  set  in 
motion,  and  in  sixty  hours  the 
gravel  was  a  mass  of  tee  varying 
from  five  feet  in  thickness  at  the 
bottom  to  one  foot  at  the  crown 
of  the  tunnel.  At  the  floor  of  the 
tunnel  the  temperature  was  readily 
kept  at  —40"^,  but  barely  touched 
+82°  at  the  crown  of  the  tunnel. 
Thifi,  however,  was  hardly  an  in- 
convenience,  for  the  roof  must 
have  been  planked  in  any  event  in 
preparation  for  brick- work.  The 
precautionary  measure  of  erecting 
an  iron  safety- wall  was  soon  dispensed  with, 
and  the  gravel  was  so  solidly  frozen  that  it  had 
to  be  quarried  with  special  tools.  During  aver- 
age weather  the  freezing-machine  had  to  be 
run  ten  or  twelve  hours  every  night.  In  very 
rainy  weather  a  longer  time  was  necessary. 
The  machine  was  capable  of  delivering  26,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  at  a  temperature  of 
—67.°  About  eighty  feet  of  the  tunnel  were 
driven  with  the  aid  of  the  refrigerating  process, 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  foot  a  day.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work  one  house  settled  a 
little,  but  no  permanent  damage  resulted.  The 
tunnel  was  opened  for  public  traffic  on  June  1. 


under  rivers  and  estuaries, ,  but  for  drawing 
supplies  of  fresh  water  for  cities  from  large 
lakes.  The  invention  here  described  offers  a 
possible  solution  for  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant projects  of  modern  engineering,  such  as 
the  tunneling  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  Nor- 
thumberland, and  for  the  more  perfect  water- 
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supply  of  cities  like  Cliicago,  Racine,  Milwau- 
kee, and  other  towns  situated  near  large  bodies 
of  fresh  water.  The  illtistrations  sufficiently 
indicate  the  general  principles  that  govern  the 
construction.  The  nead  -  works  consist  of  a 
water-tight,  plow-shaped  caisson  connected  by 
a  stuffing  -  box  with  the  tube  to  be  laid,  and 
pushed  forward  by  hydraulic  Jacks  set  against 
the  end  of  the  tube.  As  the  tube  is  finished, 
a  track  is  laid  within  it,  and  the  segments  are 
carried  forward  as  required  and  bolted  togeth- 
er in  the  caisson,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
to  work  the  usual  appliances  for  handling  heavy 

^ weights.    As  each  segment  is  bolted  on,  the 

SitattilM  ToBdBt — Within  a  few  years  the  Jacks  are  set  against  its  forward  edge,  and, 
demand  for  tunnels  of  this  character  has  large-  when  the  ring  is  complete,  the  caisson  is 
ly  increased,  not  only  for  carrying  railways    shoved  forward  in  a  trench,  dredged  out  in 
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front  of  it.  In  very  loose  ground  jets  of  water 
under  high  pressure  can  be  thrown  out  to  loosen 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  caisson.  The  direc- 
tion in  which  the  caisson  is  moved  is  under 
perfect  control,  and  all  the  parts  are  loaded  so 
as  to  overcome  the  buoyancy. '  The  work  may 
be  prosecuted  without  reference  to  the  weath- 
er as  soon  as  deep  water  is  reached.  If  the 
tunnel  is  intended  for  a  water-supply,  the  cais- 
son may  be  fitted  with  interior  filters  and  gates, 
and  left  in  position  to  serve  as  a  permanent  head- 
works  for  the  tunnel. 

The  Poetseli  Method  tf  WMag, — An  ingenious 
method  of  overcoming  the  diflSculties  incident 
to  sinking  shafts  or  driving  galleries  through 
excessively  watery  soils  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  Poetsch,  a  German  engineer,  and  has  been 
sncoessfully  used  in  several  instances,  notably 
in  the  Stockholm  tunnel,  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  in  the  Konigs  Wusterhausen  mine,  near 
Berlin.  The  method  consists  in  freezing  the 
semi -liquid  earth  so  that  it  can  be  excavated 
by  ordinary  methods,  and  without  the  need 
of  pumping.  The  congelation  is  effected  by 
sinking  a  number  of  sheet -iron  pipes  eight 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  so  that  they 
surround  the  intended  shaft  at  intervals  of 
about  five  feet.  The  holes  for  these  pipes  are 
bored  or  digged,  according  to  circumstances. 
When  in  position  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe 
is  hermetically  sealed  by  lowering  leaden 
t  plugs  and  pouring  cement  on  top  of  them. 
This  done,  small  central  tubes  are  introdnoed, 
having  openings  near  the  lower  end.  Into  the 
upper  ends  of  these  interior  tubes  the  freezing 
mixture  is  poured.  It  finds  its  way  out  through 
the  openings  referred  to,  and  ascends  through 
the  annular  space  between  the  tube  and  pipe. 
The  liquid  becomes  heated  in  its  passage  at  the 
expense  of  the  surrounding  earth,  and,  after  a 
time,  provided  the  difference  of  temperatures 
be  suificient,  the  pipe  becomes  incased  with 
a  cylinder  solidly  frozen  earth,  which  gradu- 
ally increases  in  diameter  until  it  unites  with 
the  frozen  cylinder  of  the  next  pipe.  Thus  is 
formed  a  frozen  wall  surrounding  the  space 
to  be  excavated.  By  waiting  long  enough,  this 
space  may  be  wholly  solidified,  but  it  is  more 
economical  to  begin  work  as  soon  as  the  sepa- 
rate columns  of  frozen  earth  are  solidly  united. 
This  union  occurs  first  at  the  lower  ends  of 
the  pipes,  and  ascends  w^ith  greater  or  less 
rapidity  till  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Mr.  Poetsch  used  the  chlorides  of 
magnesium  and  of  calcium,  which  latter  is 
cheaper.  The  solution  contains  19  per  cent, 
of  the  salt,  and  has  a  density  of  1'Iy,  with  a 
specific  heat  of  0'9.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  solidifies  at  about— 40°.  After 
passing  through  the  tubes  the  fluid  is  con- 
ducted to  a  refrigerating-machine,  where  it 
is  relieved  of  the  heat  absorbed  in  passing 
tiirough  the  earth,  and  is  again  ready  to  repeat 
the  freezing  process  (see  Toe,  Artifioial).  Mr. 
Poetsch  has  used  the  Carr6  machine,  which 
utilizes  tbe  affinity  of  water  for  ammonia,  and 


induces  a  temperature  of  —26**  to  —80'.  A 
circulating  pump  is  necessary,  with  a  forcing 
arrangement,  to  keep  the  fluid  in  circulation, 
through  a  system  of  pipes.  The  shaft  is  lined 
with  well-seasoned  timber  as  fast  as  the  work 
proceeds,  so  as  to  relieve  the  ice-wall  from  all 
avoidable  strain. 

DntniBg  the  Pluk  MandMS. — About  midway  be- 
tween tlie  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea  the 
best  maps  show  a  tract  of  uninhabitable 
marsh-land,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Pripet 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Dnieper,  and  crossed 
by  other  smaller  streams.  The  area  of  this 
marsh  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  until  recently  it  has  been  a 
safe  harbor  of  refuge  for  many  an  outlaw.'  In 
1870  the  Government,  after  careful  surveys, 
began  the  work  of  reclamation.  A  large  force 
of  engineers  and  a  detail  of  several  thousand 
troops  were  sent  to  the  borders  of  the  swamp, 
and  have  been  at  work  ever  since  sinking  welk, 
building  bridges,  constructing  dikes,  and  reduc- 
ing the  forest-jungle  so  that  hereafter  it  can  be 
regularly  cut  over  as  are  all  the  preserved  forests 
of  Europe.  About  4,500,000  acres  had  been 
reclaimed  at  the  end  of  1886.  Of  this  240,000 
acres  are  excellent  meadow-land,  901,966  acres 
are  semi-arable  woodland,  499,179  acres  of  wild 
forest  are  accessible  through  navigable  canals, 
and  2,009,036  acres  are  good  arable  land,  of 
which,  however,  only  a  small  proportion  (123,- 
577  acres)  are  as  yet  under  cultivation.  In 
addition  to  a  large  number  of  canals,  drains, 
and  embankment^  179  bridges  were  built,  572 
wells  were  sunk,  varying  in  depth  from  20  feet 
to  100  feet.  This  is  one  of  the  most  praise- 
worthy feats  of  engineering  ever  undertaken 
by  the  Russian  or  any  other  Government,  and 
is  a  peaceful  victory  for  which  even  nihilism 
should  give  credit  After  the  work  is  finished 
it  should  take  but  a  few  years  to  convert  the 
whole  region  into  a  prosperous  farming  dis- 
trict, not  to  be  distinguished  from  other  com- 
munes bordering  the  sources  of  the  Dnieper. 

LirtigM's  Single  Kallway. — The  general  plan  of 
this  very  simple  and  economical  railway  is  in- 
dicated in  the  illustration.  The  unit  of  con- 
struction is  an  A-shaped  frame  of  angle-iron. 
A  series  of  these  is  set  up  with  the  legs  bolted 
to  sleepers  and  connected  with  each  other  by 
side-rails  and  a  top-rail,  which  latter  sustains 
the  principal  wear  and  tear  of  service.  The 
rolling-stock  is  made  to  ride  upon  this  struct- 
ure like  a  saddle,  the  main  wheels  resting  upon 
the  top-rail,  while  side-wheels  bearing  upon 
tbe  connecting  side-rails  prevent  undu^  oscil- 
lation or  tilting.  Single  railways  are  no  new 
thing.  Other  systems  have  preceded  Lar- 
tigue's,  notably  M.  Haddon^s;  but  Lartigae's 
combines  many  practical  improvements  in  de- 
tails, and  seems  to  have  reached  a  limit  of 
economy,  and,  as  it  has  certainly  demonstrated, 
a  high  efSciency.  In  September,  1886,  an  ex- 
perimental line  Was  erected  in  London.  In 
this  country  none  is  as  yet  in  operation.  Be- 
fore describing  the  appliances  more  in  detail, 
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it  may  be  well  to  state  what  the  system  has 
actually  accomplished.  At  the  Ria  mines,  in 
the  Pyr^D^es-Orientales,  there  is  a  line  nearly 
seven  miles  long  over  which  iron-ore  is  trans- 
ported by  means  of  a  Siemens  motor.  The 
loaded  trains  in  running  down  generate  enough 
electricity  to  haul  the  empty  trains  np.  In 
Algeria  a  line  more  than  sixty  miles  long  is  in 
successful  operation,  and  another  similar  line  is 
authorized  in  the  same  neighborhood.  These 
lines  are  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  esparto-grass  industry,  and  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  it,  since, 
when  one  region  has 
been  stripped  of  es- 
parto, the  line  can 
readily  be  shifted  to 
another.  In  Russia 
numerous  experi- 
ments were  made  at 
the  camp  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  near 
St  Petersburg,  with 
the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  Spe- 
cial rolling  -  stock 
adapted  for  military 
purposes  was  nsed 
in  these  experi- 
ments. Cars  were 
arranged  carrying 
three  men  on  each  side  of  the  trestle,  and  am- 
bulances carrying  two  stretchers  on  each  side. 
The  line  constructed  in  London  is  intended  for 
saburban  traffic,  and  it  is  understood  tliat  a 
similar  line  will  be  used  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1889.  The  principal  framework  of  the 
can  is  a  solid  wrought-iron  bar  bent  so  as  to 
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conform  to  the  shape  of  the  trestle,  having  due 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  bearing  and  side 
wheels.  This  bar  is  further  adapted  to  receive 
the  flooring,  seats,  and  other  necessary  ap- 
pendages. The  engine  has  two  boiler:*,  vertical 
or  horizontal,  one  on  each  side  of  the  trestle- 
rail.  It  ascends  a  grade  of  1  in  10  with  a  train 
of  several  loaded  cars,  and  without  using  the 
cogged  drivers  provided  for  very  steep  gra- 
dients. The  advantages  of  this  system  of  con- 
struction are  many  and  obvious.  In  practice 
it  was  found  that  eight  men  could  lay  about  a 
mile  of  road  in  one  day.  With  a  large  and 
well- officered  force,  therefore,  a  battalion  of 
trained  track-layers  could  almost  keep  up  with 
the  advance  of  an  army,  or  could  at  least  es- 
tablish communication 
with  permanent  rail- 
way lines  within  a  few 
hours.  The  impor- 
tance of  such  a  readily 
established  means  of 
transportation  for  men 
and  material  in  mod- 
ern warfare  can  hardly 
be  overestimated ;  but 
its  importance  as  an 
auxiliary  to  permanent 
railways  in  time  of 
peace  is  vastly  greater. 
The  ease  with  which 
it  ascends  steep  gradients,-  turns  sharp  curves, 
and  adapts  itself  to  the  ordinary  irregulari- 
ties of  an  average  country,  does  away  with  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  expense  attend- 
ant upon  ordinary  railway  construction.  It  is 
not  impeded  by  snow,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
interrupted  by  wash-outs.    For  mining  pur- 
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fK)8e8  or  for  lines  coonectiog  suburban  districts 
with  cities  it  appears  to  possess  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. As  has  been  intimated,  either  elec- 
tricity or  steam  may  be  used  for  the  motor ; 
bat  even  with  mule-  or  hoi*se-power  the  sys- 
tem is  found  to  offer  advantages  over  ordinary 
roads  and  tramways.  Experiments  have  fixed 
the  coefScient  of  adherence  at  one  fifth  with 
14-ineh  driving-wheels.  A  locomotive  weigh- 
ing 2,200  pounds,  therefore,  exerts  a  tractive 
force  of  440  pounds,  and,  considering  the  size 
of  the  drivers,  this  is  no  mean  performance. 
With  larger  drivers  the  tractive  efficiency 
might  be  indefinitely  increased.  With  a  steam 
pressnre  of  100  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
sach  an  engine  will  haul,  at  a  speed  of  6*  miles 
an  hoar,  about  70  tons  on  a  level,  18  tons  on 
an  incline  of  1  in  100,  9  tons  on  an  incline  of 
1  in  50,  and  6  tons  on  an  incline  of  1  in  88. 
With  a  lighter  load  a  speed  of  10  or  15  miles 
an  hour  may  be  safely  attained,  and  with 
heavier  rolling-stock  and  equipment,  such  as 
would  naturally  be  used  in  actual  service,  a  still 
higher  speed  and  heavier  loads  can  be  handled. 

ItartfeMl's  Statue  •f  Uberty.—In  its  pictur- 
esque aspects,  this  remarkable  work  of  art  is 
fully  described  elsewhere.  Its  construction, 
however,  involves  numerous  problems  that  be- 
long to  the  engineer  rather  than  to  the  artist. 
The  external  contour  of  the  figure,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  spectator,  consists  of  copper  plates 
about  /^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  incapable  of 
sustaining  for  a  moment  even  the  mere  con- 
stant of  gravity,  not  to  mention  the  possible 
strains  of  wind-pressure  from  any  direction. 
The  stiffening  framework  was  begun  by  lining 
each  separate  section  of  the  statue  with  a  net- 
work of  iron  bars  (|  by  2  inches)  bent  so  as  to 
conform  closely  to  the  curves  of  the  figure. 
These  bars  were  fastened  to  the  sections  by 
copper  bands,  riveted  in  place,  and  from  them, 
at  thousands  of  points,  the  strains  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  central  supporting  frame.  The 
general  form  of  the  frame  is  shown  in  the  two 
elevations  (front  and  side  given  herewith). 
It  consists  of  four  heavy  comer-posts  of  angle- 
iron,  joined  by  horizontal  angle-pieces,  which 
divide  it  into  panels,  further  strengthened  by 
diagonal  braces  and  by  struts  which  are  ex- 
tended so  as  to  approximate  more  closely  the 
contour  of  the  figure.  The  extensions,  again, 
are  united  by  braces  and  girders,  and,  on  one 
side  of  the  figure,  are  carried  up  into  what 
may  be  termed  a  "flying  truss,"  to  support  the 
arm  and  torch.  In  this  arm-truss,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  panels  become  smaller  and  the  brac- 
ing correspondingly  lighter.  The  whole  of 
the  frame  was  designed  and  put  together  in 
Paris  by  the  consulting  engineer,  M.  Eiffel.  It 
was  taken  apart  and  snipped  to  America  after 
having  sustained  the  required  tests. 

The  engineering  work  connected  with  the 
base  and  pedestal  was  intrusted  to  the  late  Gen. 
C\  P.  Stone,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  U.  8. 
Ordnance  Corps.  The  architectural  design  of 
the  pedestal  was  f  umidied  by  Richard  M.  Hunt. 


The  site  of  the  statue  is  Bedlow^s  Island,  the 
property  of  the  United  States '  Government, 
and  occupied  by  a  star-fort  with  barracks, 
built  early  in  the  century,  and  constructed  in 
tlie  most  durable  manner.  Part  of  the  para- 
pet was  temporarily  removed  to  make  room  for 
a  tramway  leading  up  from  the  wharf.  The 
terre-plein  of  the  fort  was  excavated  to  the 
natural  soil  of  stiff  clay,  gravel,  and  bowlders, 
and  upon  this  was  built  up  a  solid  block  of 
concrete,  probably  the  largest  in  the  world. 
It  is  90  feet  square  at  base,  65  feet  at  top,  and 
is  62  feet  10  inches  high.  There  is  a  central 
well-hole  10  feet  square  leading  to  four  diver- 
gent archways  at  the  extreme  base.  Surround- 
ing the  base  is  a  concrete  arch  8  feet  6  inches 
thick,  and  having  a  cord-span  of  49  feet;  This 
arch  supports  the  ornamental  exterior  slope  of 
grass  and  the  four  flights  of  steps  leading  to 
the  terrace  which  forms  the  top  of  the  con- 
crete, and  upon  which  rests  the  massive  ma- 
sonry of  the  pedestal  proper.  The  vertical 
section  and  plan  in  the  diagram  show  the  es- 
sentials of  construction.  The  pedestal  is  a 
stone  tower  43  feet  6  inches  square  at  top, 
with  the  comers  cut  off  to  form  an  octagon. 
The  central  shaft,  26  feet  6  inches  square, 
descends  to  the  terrace,  and  contains  the  an- 
chorage-works that  hold  the  statue  in  posi- 
tion. At  about  25  feet  from  the  terrace  a 
system  of  plate  girders,  41  feet  long,  is  built 
into  the  masonry.  The  girders  are  4  feet 
deep,  and  made  of -l-inch  web-plate  and  heavy 
angle-irons.  At  the  top  of  the  pedestal  is  a 
second  similar  system  of  girders,  84  feet  long, 
extending  across  the  well-hole.  The  two  sys- 
tems of  girders  are  joined  by  four  sets  of  eye- 
bars  each  composed  of  four  bars  !{-  by  4  inches. 
They  are  carried  close  to  the  masonry,  and 
incline  inward  when  they  clear  the  top  of 
the  pedestal,  joining  the  central  frame  of 
the  statue  at  the  junction  of  the  first  and 
second  panels.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
statue  it  has  home  wind-storms  of  great  vio- 
lence, and  from  opposite  directions,  the  veloci- 
ty of  the  wind  registering  as  high  as  75  miles 
an  hour,  with  an  attendant  pressnre  of  not  far 
from  16  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface. 
Under  such  conditions  the  oscillation  even  of 
solid  masonry  is  plainly  perceptible,  and  of 
course  that  of  comparatively  yielding  metal 
must  be  at  least  as  great.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
was  rather  less  than  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  engineers.  The  statue  is  far  greater  than 
any  in  the  world  of  composite  construction. 
In  India  larger  figures  exist,  hewed  from  solid 
rock,  in  place,  and  not  to  be  considered  in  any 
sense  as  engineering  work.  The  total  weight 
of  the  Liberty  Statue  is  440,920  pounds,  of 
which  176,368  are  copper,  and  the  rest  iron 
and  steel. 

EIVTELOPES.  See  Papeb  Bags  akdEntblopes. 

EVENTS  OF  1886.  In  the  United  States,  the 
labor  troubles  were  the  most  important  and 
significant  events  of  the  year.  They  involved 
not  only  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor,  but 
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made  it  necessary  in  several  instances  to  call 
out  the  State  militia  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  and  at  one  time  the  General  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  furnish  regular  troops  to 
escort  the  mails.  In  politics,  too,  the  labor 
organizations  have  developed  unprecedented 
strength,  polling  in  New  York  city  alone  more 
than  68,000  votes  for  their  favorite  candidate. 
A  special  paper  on  the  strikes  of  the  year  will 
be  found  in  its  proper  place.  In  Eui'ope,  too, 
the  labor  agitation,  combined,  as  in  America, 
with  threatenings  of  socialism  and  anarchy, 
has  held  a  markSl  prominence  in  the  history 
of  the  times.  The  abduction  and  forced  abdi- 
cation of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  and 
the  consequent  complication  of  affairs  in  the 
Balkan  states,  point  to  the  need  of  wiser  di- 
plomacy on  the  part  of  the  European  powers 
than  has  thus  far  obtained.  In  France,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Orleans  princes  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  incidents  of  the  year.  In 
England  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  people  on  the  test  question  of  the 
Irish  land  bill  was  the  most  important  politi- 
cal event.  The  United  States  experienced  the 
severest  earthquake-shock  that  has  occurred 
since  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  they 
were  visited  by  an  unusual  number  of  violent 
storms.  The  list  of  events  that  follows  affords 
a  journal  of  the  world's  history  during  the 
year,  omitting  "  Disasters,"  which  will  be 
found  under  that  heading : 

January  1.  David  B.  Hill  (Democrat)  inaugurated 
Governor  of  New  York  at  Albany ^  and  Fitz-IIugh 
Lee  (Democrat)  Governor  of  Virginia  at  Klchmond. 
Annexation  of  Bunuah,  and  proposed  ceasion  to  Chi- 
na of  the  upper  part  of  the  province,  announoed  by 
the  British  Government.  Revolutionary  disturbances 
in  Spain  ;  the  revolutionists  attempt  to  destroy  a  rail- 
way-bridge, but  arc  prevented,  and  some  of  them  capt- 
ured. Revolutionists  gain  control  of  the  city  of  Mata- 
mon)fl.  Mexico. 

2.  The  Council  of  the  Cherokee  nation  passes  reso- 
lutions denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  Cherokee  lands.  Bulgaria  and  £astern  Roume- 
lia  agree  to  form  a  union. 

4.  Celebration  at  Berlin  of  the  twcnty-fiflh  anni- 
versary of  the  accession  of  William  III  to  the  throne  of 
Prussia.  Women  vote  for  the  first  time  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  Greece  protests  against  the  union  of  Bulga- 
ria and  Roumelia.  Riotous  procoediogs  in  the  Con- 
gress at  Santiago  de  Chili. 

5.  Congress  reassembles  after  the  holiday  recess; 
790  bills  introduced  in  the  lower  House.  Great  dam- 
ages by  flood  throughout  the  northern  tier  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  de- 
cides that  students  of  Yale  College,  resident  in  New 
Haven  only  as  such,  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  Edmund 
L.  Pitts  chosen  President  of  the  New  York  State  Sen- 
ate and  Gen.  James  W.  Husted  Speaker  of  the  $tat« 
Assembly.  Hostilities  between  Orangemen  and  Cath- 
olics at  Conception  Bay,  Newfoundland.  Treaty  of 
peace  ratified  between  the  French  in  Madagascar  and 
the  native  tribes  with  whom  they  have  been  at  war. 

6.  A  native  clfumant  of  the  Burmese  throne  threat- 
ens the  English  forces  at '  Mandalay.  Forty  alleged 
Nihilisls  arrested  in  Russia. 

7.  Anew  French  Cabinet  announced  with  M.  de 
Freycinet  as  President  of  the  Council.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  Speaker  Carlisle  announces  the 
committees. 

8.  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen  of  1884  are  charged 


with  having  granted  a  charter  to  the  Broadway  Street 
Bailrood  in  consideration  of  $dOO,000,  equally  divided 
among  them.  A  French  missionary  and  500  native 
Christians  massacred  in  Annam.  The  Utah  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate.  A  meeting  of  5,000  unemployed  per- 
sons in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  No  Socialistic  measureB 
proposed.  It  was  determined  to  petition  the  wealth- 
ier classes  to  devise  methods  of  relief.  Russia  refuses 
to  ^ruarantee  tlie  independence  of  a  xmion  between  fiol- 
garia  and  Eastern  Boumelia. 

9.  The  Jesuits  are  expelled  from  Monaco. 

10.  Ser  via,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  are  required  to  dis- 
arm by  the  European  powers,  witli  the  understanding 
th at  Turkey  shall  do  liKcwiso.  Spanish  protocol  signM 
regarding  the  occupation  of  the  Caroline  Islands. 

11.  At  a  meeting  of  Irish  Nationalists  in  Dublin  it 
was  resolved  to  continue  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
Ireland.  German  man-of-war  **  Albatross  ^'  occupies 
the  principal  port  of  the  Samoan  Islands.  The  Ger- 
man Emperor  signs  spirits  monopoly  bill.  Spanish 
republican  rebels  seize  one  of  the  forts  at  Caithagena, 
and  make  their  escape  when  threaten^  by  troops. 
John  B.  Foraker  inaugurated  Governor  of  Ohio. 

18.  John  Sherman  re-elected  United  States  Senator 
from  Ohio.  M.  Floquet  re-elected  President  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Burmese  natives  in 
strong  force  threaten  to  attack  the  British  at  Manda- 
lay. Nine  Democrats  representing  Hamilton  county. 
Ohio,  in  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  adjudged 
to  have  been  illegally  elected^  and  nine  Repu oilcans 
installed  in  their  places.  British  Parliament  opens. 
Prussian  Diet  opens.  Capt.  John  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  X., 
is  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation.  Appointments  confirmed  of  more  thim 
150  postmasters. 

14.  The  Bavarian  Cabinet  resigns. 

15.  President  Gr^vy  signs  a  decree  granting  amnes- 
tv  to  persons  convicted  of  political  ofiisnses  a^inst 
1?  ranee  since  1870.    Watei^famine  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

18.  Judicial  salary  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

19.  An  alleged  murderer  IjTiched  by  masked  men 
in  Indiana.  Irish  Landlea^e  meets  in  Dublin. 
The  presidential  succession  bill  as  proposed  bv  Sen- 
ator Hoar,  of  Massachusetts^ aving  passed  the  fioase, 
January  1 5,  is  signed  by  the  President.  Cigar-maken 
in  New  York  to  the  number  of  8,000  refuse  to  accept 
a  new  pay  schedule,  and  are  locked  out  by  the  manu- 
facturers. 

20.  Official  opening  of  the  Mersey  river  tunnel, 
connecting  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  England. 

21.  Capt.  Emmet  Crawford,  U.  S.  A.,  while  pur- 
suing a  band  of  Apache  Indians,  is  killed  in  an  en- 
counter with  Mexicans. 

25.  Gen.  Barillas  elected  President  of  Guatemala. 

26.  In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  Salisbury 
Government  suffers  defeats  Annual  oonventioD  of 
the  National  Guard  of  New  York  State. 

27.  New  York  State  Senate  orders  inquiry  into  the 
Broadway  Railroad  franchise.  Resignation  of  British 
Cabinet. 

28.  Exposure  of  the  Pan  Electric  scandal. 

SO.  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  decides  that  the 
projectors  of  the  Broadway  Railroad  Company  must 
stand  examination.  Schaetcr  beats  Vigneaux  in  con- 
test for  billiard  championship. 

81.  M.  Gr^vy,  President  of  the  French  Bepublic, 
enters  upon  his  second  term  of  seven  years. 

February  8.  New  British  ministry  announoed,  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  Premier. 
4.  Strike  for  twelve  hours  a  day  on  several  of  the 

SrincifHil  railroads  in  New  York  dty ;  demands  of 
le  strikers  ultimately  granted. 
6.  Senate  investigation  of  the  Broadway  franchise 
begins.    Cholera  at  Tari&,  Smun. 

8.  Socialist  disturbances  in  JLondon,  with  rioting  in 
Trafalgar  Square ;  demonstrations  continue  several 
days.    Anti-Chinese  ajo^tation  in  Alaska. 

10.  Spanish  Rcpubhc;  its  thirteenth  anniversary 
celebrated  at  Madrid. 
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17.  New  Jersey  Senate  pasaes  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
bridging  of  Arthur  Kill  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railway.  New  York  Superior  Court  restrains  trans- 
fer of  Broadway  Sailway  stock  to  Pbiladelphians. 

18.  Bismarck's  spirit  monopoly  bill  passes  the 
Bundesrath. 

fiO.  Strike  of  the  Pennsylvania  coke-workers  ends 
In  favor  of  the  workmen. 

21.  A  Chinese  mandarin  traveling  on  business  is 
refused  permission  to  land  in  San  Irancisco,  and  is 
sent  back  to  China. 

22.  Balkan  Peace  Conference  adijoumed. 

28.  Servia  retlises  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Bulgaria. 

Ibvoh  1.  Rioting  in  Chicago  In  consequence  of  labor 
troubles  in  the  McCormick  Reaper- Works. 

2.  Strikes  on  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  and  on 
street-ndlways  in  New  York  oitv. 

8.  Brig.-Gren.  A.  H.  Terry.  tJ.  S.  A.,  is  promoted 
in  nlaoe  of  Mi\j.-6en.  Hancock,  deceased,  rope  Loo 
XIII  celebrates  his  tsevcnty-flnh  birthday,  and  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  his  coronation. 

5.  Greece  calls  out  her  reserves  in  expectation  of 
war  with  Turkey.  Strike  of  the  New  York  street- 
railways  ends  practically  in  favor  of  the  men.  A  mo- 
tion denouncing  the  House  of  Lords  is  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  202  to  106. 

6.  General  strike  inaiigurated  on  the  *'  Gould  sys- 
tem" of  Southwestern  railroads ;  several  lines  block- 
aded« 

10.  General  lockout  of  knit-goods  manufacturers  at 
Cohoes^  N.  Y.  A  committee  from  the  United  States 
Senate  mvesti||[ates  the  Pan- Electric  scandal.  Strike 
of  coal-miners  in  Pennsylvania. 

14.  Great  Socialistic  meeting  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

15.  Mr.  Gladstone  announces  his  plan  for  the  better 
government  of  Ireland.  Morgan  art  collection,  in- 
cluding the  famous  "•peach-blow  vase,"  sold  in  New 
Yorkfor  $1,207,052. 

16.  New  York  city  aldermen  enjoined  by  Jud^ 
Lawrence  ftom  passing  over  the  major's  veto  a  bill 
authorizing  the  wholesale  construction  of  cable-rail- 
ways in  New  York  city.  W.  L.  Trenholm  nominated 
for' Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  New  York  State. 

17.  Electoral  coimt  bill  passes  the  Senate.  Both 
houses  pass  a  bill  granting  a  pension  of  $2,000  to  the 
widow  of  Gen.  Hancock.  Treaty  of  peace  ratiiied  be- 
tween Servia  and  Bulgaria. 

IS.  Henry  W.  Jaehne  is  arrested  for  complicity  in 
the  Broadway  Railroad  case.  Prince  Alexander  con- 
firmed by  all  the  European  powers  except  Russia  as 
Governor  for  life  of  Eastern  Koumclia. 

20.  American  fishermen  off  Canadian  coast  warned 
not  to  trans^ss  the  Treaty  of  1818. 

21.  Gerommo,  chief  of  tne  Apaches,  surrenders  to 
United  States  troops  under  Lieut.  M.  P.  Maus. 

22.  Strike  becomes  general  on  the  Western  rail- 
ways. £x-AIderman  Jaehne  indicted  for  bribery  and 
imnrisonod.  Troops  are  called  out  to  suppress  An- 
arcnist  riots  in  Belgium. 

25.  Twelve  locomotive-engines  disabled  by  strikers 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

24.  Rioting  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

26.  United  States  troops  sent  to  St.  Louis  and  else- 
where to  protect  mails  in  transit  against  rioters. 

27.  Many  Anarchist  rioters  killed  in  an  encounter 
with  troops  in  Bel^um.  The  Hon.  James  Stansfield 
and  the  luai  of  Dalhousie  appointed  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Great  Britain  in  place  of  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and 
Trevclyan,  resigned.  A  bill  establishing  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  for  the  manufacture  of  distilled  spir- 
its, proposed  by  Prince  Bismarck,  rejected  by  the 
German  Reichstag.  188  to  8. 

29.  Muieral  oiloiscovered  in  Louisiana. 

80.  Two  traina  wrecked  by  strikers  on  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway. 

81.  The  German  Anti-Socialist  law,  aboot  to  ex- 
pire by  limitation,  is  prolonged  for  two  vears  by  the 
Keicfastag,  178  to  146.    Strikers  ordered  back  to  work 


by  officers  of  Knights  of  Labor.  Geronimo  escapes 
from  his  guard.  Gen.  Carceres  elected  President  of 
Peru, 

April  1.  Railway  strike  renewed  because  the  rail- 
roads refdsed  to  take  back  all  the  strikers.  Belgian 
revolutionists  resume  their  demonstrations.  The  Sen- 
ate votes  $500,000  for  a  monument  to  Lincoln  to  be 
erected  in  Washington. 

2.  Ex- Alderman  Waite  makes  a  oonfession  in  re- 
gard to  the  Broadway  Railroad  case. 

8.  The  House  passes  a  labor  arbitration  bill. 
4.  Texas  militia  defeat  railroad  strikers. 
6.   The  House  votes  $550,000  for  a  Con^ssional 
Library  building  and  the  Mexican  War  pension  bill. 

6.  English  imiversity  boat-race.  Cambridge  de- 
feats Oxiord. 

7.  George  P.  Wetmore  re-elected  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  with  the  rest  of  the  Republican  ticket. 
A  prohibition  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
adopted  by  a  popular  vote.  The  lower  house  of  the 
Prussian  Landtag  passes  a  bill  expropriatinji^  Poli^ 
landholders  in  Posen  and  colonizing  the  province  with 
Germans.  The  Senate  rejects  a  bill  to  increase  the 
United  States  Army  to  80^000  men.  Rioting  in  East 
St.  Louis  depots.  Gen.  Don  Bernardo  Soto  elected 
President  of  Costa  Rica.    Political  riot  in  Texas. 

8.  The  House  rejects  the  free  coinage  bill.  The 
Italian  ministry  resigns.  George  Hearst  appointed 
United  States  Senator  from  California  in  place  of 
John  F.  Miller,  deceased.  Caleb  W.  West,  of  Ken- 
tucky, appointed  Governor  of  Utah,  in  place  of  Eli 
H.  Murray,  resigned.  Senate  approves  House  Library 
appropriation  bill  of  April  5.  Central  Labor  Union 
resolves  to  boycott  Jay  Gould. 

9.  Conflict  and  loss  of  life  between  strikers  and 
deputy-sheriffs  in  East  St.  Louis. 

18.  Wholesale  arrests  of  the  New  York  aldermen 
engaged  in  the  Broadway  Railroad  bribery  scheme. 

14.  Knights  of  Labor  declare  war  against  the  Gould 
system. 

IC.  Strike  on  Third  Avenue  Railway,  New  York 
city.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  land  bill  proposed  in 
House  of  Commons. 

18.  The  Bishop  of  Madrid  is  ossassinated  by  a  de- 
posed priest. 

19.  Strikes  on  nearly  all  the  New  York  city  rail- 
roads.    Conflicts  with  the  police. 

20.  End  of  New  York  street-car  strikes  except  on 
Third  Avenue. 

21.  Greece  is  notified  by  the  European  powers  that 
she  must  disarm.  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  holds 
its  twentieth  annual  encampment  in  New  York. 
Broadway  Railroad  charter  annulled  by  the  State 
Legislature. 

22.  Seven  indictments  against  bribers  of  the  New 
York  aldermen.  Strike  ends  at  Chicago.  The  Presi- 
dent recommends  the  creation  of  a  commission  of  la- 
bor to  consider  and  settle,  when  possible,  all  conflicts 
between  labor  and  capital.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
land-purchase  bill  is  published. 

28.  Church  of  San  Luis,  at  Madrid,  blown  up. 

28.  Comet  discovered  in  Cassiopeia, 

29.  Greece  declines  to  accede  to  the  demand  of  the 
powers  (April  21).    Volcanic  eruption  in  Java. 

May  1.  Strike  for  eight-hour  system  in  the  North- 
west. Partial  success  of  strikers.  Great  labor  dem- 
onstration in  Union  Square,  New  York. 

3.  Knights  of  Labor  declare  the  strikes  against  the 
Gould  system  at  an  end.  Bloody  oocfiict  between 
strikers  and  police  in  Chicago. 

4.  Anarchist  riots  in  Chicago.  Dynamite  used  by 
rioters,  killing  six  policemen  and  wounding  sixty-one. 
Many  rioters  killca.  Burmese  insurgents  bum  a  large 
part  of  the  city  of  Mandalav.  Opening  of  the  Indian 
and  Colonlfd  Exhibition  in  London. 

5.  Anarchist  riots  in  Milwaukee.  River  and  harbor 
bill,  appropriating  $15,000,000,  passed  bv  the  House. 

6.  Greece  withdraws  her  ambassador  irom  Turkey. 
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7.  American  schooner  David  J.  Adams  seized  by 
the  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia  for  alleged  infraction 
of  Canadian  fishing  laws. 

9.  The  fleets  of  the  European  powers  blockade  the 
Greek  coast. 

10.  Trial  of  ex- Alderman  Jaehne  be^ns  in  Kew 
York. 

12.  A  new  Greek  Cabinet  is  formed.  S^nish  sen- 
atorial elections  result  in  a  ministerialist  victorv. 

16.  £x- Alderman  Jaehne  found  truilty  of  brioery. 

17.  American  schooner  Ella  M.  Douf[hty  seized  by 
Canadian  authorities  for  alleged  violation  of  dshery 
laws.    An  heir  born  for  the  Spanish  throne. 

18.  Archbishop  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  is  mode  a 
cardinal.    Cincinnati  musical  festival  opened. 

19.  Pension  bill  passed. 

21.  Fightinjif  between  Greeks  and  Turks. 

22.  Marriage  of  the  Crown-prince  of  Portugal  and 
Princess  Mane  Am^lie  of  Orleans. 

25.  Knights  of  Labor  meet  in  general  assembly  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•     26.  Cornell  University  receives  $1,500,000  by  will 
from  Mrs.  Prof.  Fiske.    Ormonde  wins  the  Derby, 

28.  New  gold-fields  discovered  in  Australia. 

June  1.  Strike  of  Philadelphia  carpenters, 
flag  hoisted  in  the  New  Hebrides. 

2.  Marriage  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Frances  Folsom,  of  Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  at  Washington.  Dundee  made  an  open 
port  for  foreign  cattle. 

8.  Gen.  Carceres  is  inaugurated  President  of  Peru. 
YoUow-fevor  epidemic  at  Colon.  Buddenseik  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  building  in- 
aecure  houses. 

•4.  Chinese  indemnity  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Rioting  in  Beliast.  Election  in  Oregon—Sylvester 
Pennoyer  (Democrat^  chosen  Governor,  with  part  of 
State  ticket.    Legislature  Republican  on  joint  oallot. 

5.  Street  railroads  of  New  York  city  stopped  by 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

7.  In  the  House  of  Commons  tlio  Government  is 
defeated  on  tlie  Home-Rule  bill  (811  to  341).  The 
House  of  Representatives  modifies  the  pre-emption 
timbor-culturo  and  desert-land  laws,  and  the  home- 
stead laws. 

8.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  re-elected  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

10.  More  rioting  in  Belfast;  fighting  and  blood- 
shed. 

11.  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  W  a  vote  of 
815  to  282  passes  the  Princes  Expulsion  bill  (le  projet 
de  loi  sur  rexpulsion  des  princes). 

18.  Ludwig  II,  King  of  Bavaria,  commits  suicide 
by  drowning  himself  in  Stamberg  Lake,  near  the  Berg 
Castle.  His  attending  physician,  Dr.  Gudden,  also 
drowned,  probably  in  attempting  to  prevent  Uie 
King's  suicide. 

IS.  Civil  service  is  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  Mr.  Vance's  motion  to  repeal  lost  by  a  vote 
of  38  to  6.  Mr.  Frye's  bill  to  encourage  the  American 
merchant  marine  aind  promote  postal  and  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  countries  passes  the  Senate. 
An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  extending  the  President's  term  of  office,  pas:«es 
the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  form  of  a  joint 
resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people ;  idso  extend- 
ing the  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congrcss  to  April  80, 
1839,  and  substituting  April  80  for  March  4,  for  the 
beginning  of  presidential  and  congressional  terms. 

20.  Funeral  of  Ludwig  II,  King  of  Bavaria,  at  Mu- 
nich. 

21.  Extradition  treaty  with  Japan  ratified  in  the 
Senate.  Resurvey  of  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  approved  by  the  Senate.  The  Ca- 
nadian Roman  Catholic  bishops  forbid  Catholics  to 
join  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Naval  appropriation  bill 
passes  the  House  (112,980^034).  Parsons,  one  of  the 
indicted  Chicago  Anarchists,  surrenders  himself  in 
court. 


22.  A  new  law  in  regard  to  imprisonment  for  debt 
goes  into  effect  in  New  York,  and  manv  debtors  are 
set  free.  An  association  of  Socialists  aiscovcred  in 
Ottawa.  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  posses  a 
bill  fixing  an  extra  tax  on  cereals  by  a  vote  of  802  to 
227— this  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Prince's  expulsion  bill  paases  the  French 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  141  to  107. 

23.  Decree  of  banishment  issued  in  France  against 
the  hereditary  princes  Victor  and  Jerome  Napoleon, 
and  the  Comte  de  Paris,  all  of  whom  soon  departed, 
going  respectively  to  Brussels,  Swiizerhmd,  and  Eng- 
land. 

25.  British  Parliament  prorogued,  in  order  to  test 
popular  opinion  on  the  Irish  Home-Rule  (question. 
A  proposition  looking  to  a  literary  convention  with 
England  passed  by  the  German  Reichstag. 

26.  Adjournment  of  German  Reichstt^.  Its  last 
act  was  to  reject  Bismarck's  brandy-tax  bill.  The 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  rejected,  by  a  vote  of 
242  to  216,  a  proposition  to  abolish  the  use  of  titles 
by  the  nobility. 

28.  Prince  Luitpold  declared  Regent  of  Bavaria  in 
place  of  the  hereditary  King  Otto,  who  is  mentally 
incapable  of  reigning. 
French        29.  An  asteroid  of  the  eleventh  magnitude  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Peters  at  Hamilton  College. 

80.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  opens  for  regular 
traffic  Pensions  paid  by  the  United  States  dunng 
the  fiscal  year  cndmg  this  day,  $68,797,831.61,  with 
865,783  names  on  the  rolls.  Cuban  autonom;^-  de- 
clared by  the  Cortes  incompatible  with  the  established 
Government  of  Spain ;  a  majority  of  200  was  cast  in 
- El© 


favor  of  this  deciidon. 


sections   in   Holland  re- 


sulted in  a  Liberal  gain,  the  Chamber  now  standing 
47  Liberals  and  39  anti-Liberals.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
ia  officially  invested  with  the  beretta  at  Baltimore. 

Jnl^  1.  Parliamentary  elections  begun  in  Great 
Britam.  The  President  signs  the  biU  restoring  to 
Fitz-John  Porter  his  rank  of  general  in  the  army. 
Reunion  of  war  veterans  on  the  battle-field  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

2.  Harvard- Yale  boat-race  at  New  London,  Conn. 
Yale  wms.    Discovery  of  oil  near  Cornr,  Pa. 

8.  Naval  appropriation  bill  passes  tne  Senate  re- 
duced by  $46,800.  Base-ball,  Harvard- Yale  match- 
Yale  wins. 

6.  Portland,  Me.,  celebrates  its  centennial. 

8.  Six  boyootters  in  the  Landgraf  case  convicted 
and  sentenced  in  New  York.  More  than  100  rioters 
wounded  at  Cardiff,  Wales. 

11.  Niagara  rapids  (below  the  fells)  passed  by  C. 
D.  Graham  in  a  cask  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

12.  International  chess  tournament  in  London. 

14.  Morrison  resolution  passed  by  the  House.  (See 
July  80.)  New  extradition  treaty  signed  between 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

15.  Regatta  of  the  American  Steam  Yacht  Club; 
Laichmont  to  New  London :  winners  in  their  respect- 
ive classes,  Atlanta,  Lagonda,  Nereid. 

19.  Bi-centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of 
Albanv,  N.  Y. ;  lasts  several  days.  Fortifieations 
bill  ($620,000)  passed  by  House.    (See  July  28.) 

20.  Oleomai^^arine  taxed  two  cents  a  poond  by 
action  of  House  (Senate  concurs  July^  23). 

21.  Mr.  Cutting,  an  American  citizen,  arrested  in 
Mexico  for  an  act  done  in  the  United  States.  Mon- 
signor  Tascherau  installed  Cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  ChuTxsh  at  Quebec,  Canada.  Elections  in 
Great  Britain  having  resulted  unfavorably  to  the  Lib- 
eral party.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Premier,  pctires  finom 
office,  and  Lord  Salisbury  is  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  The  elections  in  Great  Bntain  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  816  Conservatives,  78  Union  Lib- 
erals, 191  Gladstone  Liberals,  85  Pamellites. 

23.  A  bojr  purposely  jumps  from  the  East  River 
Bridge  in  mid-stream,  and  is  not  iiyured— height  136 
feet. 

24.  Blenheim  collection  of  paintings  sold  in  London. 
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26.  SiotB  in  Amsterdam,  lasting  two  days ;  cause- 
prohibition  of  popular  games  on  Smiday.  Military 
called  oat ;  90  killed,  80  wounded. 

87.  Coiirt  of  Claims  begins  settlement  of  the  Ala- 
bama depredation  oases. 

28.  Cigar-makers  to  the  number  of  8,500  locked 
oat  by  manu^Mturers  in  New  York.  The  Spanish 
Cortes  passes  a  resolution  recommending  the  libera- 
tioQ  &[  the  26^000  slaves  still  held  in  Cuba.  (See 
Oct  27.)  BoUin  M.  Squire,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  m  New  York  city,  arraigned  by  the  mayor. 
Fortiflcations  bUl  passed  by  Senate. 

80.  Morrison  resolution  providing  for  disposinff  of 
the  Tieasoiy  surplus  passed  by  the  Senate.  Any 
surplus  above  $100,000,000  to  be  used  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  United  States  bonds,  whenever  such  surplus 
exceeds  $10,000,000  (not  signed  by  the  President). 
Interstate  commerce  bill  (Beagan's)  passed  by  the 
House. 

81.  Alien  landlords  bill  passed  by  House.  Pen- 
sions to  veterans  wounded  in  arm.  hand«  leg,  or  foot, 
increased  25  per  cent  by  vote  of  tno  House. 

AigHk  1.  Elections  in  France ;  847  Republicans,  411 
CoDservatives  returned  ^  second  elections  required  in 
177  district.  An  aSrohte,  weighing  90  pounds,  fell 
near  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Letter  published  s  nowing  that 
Street  Comnusi^ioner  Rollin  M.  Squire,  of  New  York, 
made  a  corrupt  political  bai^in  with  a  contractor  on 
the  Croton  Aqueduct  Mexico  decides  to  try  Cut- 
ting for  an  oflfbnse  committed  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  University  of  Heidelberg  celebrates  its 
600th  anniversary.  The  President  signs  the  oleo- 
margarine tax-bill.  Election  in  Alabama;  Thomas 
Seay  and  the  entire  Democratic  State  ticket  elected. 
New  ships  bill  passed  by  the  House.  Secretar>'  of 
State  Bayard  submits  to  Congress  the  correspondence 
in  the  Cutting  case.  Fitz-Jonn  Porter  reinstated  in 
the  United  States  Army,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
after  twenty-two  years  under  sentence  of  dismissal  for 
disobedience  of  orders. 

8.  The  new  English  ministry  receive  the  seals  of 
office ;  for  liat  of  the  ministry,  see  Great  Britaut. 
River  and  harbor  bill  adoptecl  in  joint  conference. 
Snow  fell  in  eastern  New  England.  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  holds  its  annual  national  encampment 
in  San  Francisco.  A.  P.  Williams  (Republican) 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  California. 

4.  Trial  of  Commissioner  Squire  begun  in  New 
York. 

5.  Gold  ^^scovered  near  Abington,  Mass.  Adjourn- 
ment of  Forty-ninth  Congress  at  the  end  of  its  first 
letsion.  Total  number  of  bills  and  joint  resolutions : 
House,  10,228:  Senate,  2,974;  passed,  987;  bill  a, 
originatmg  in  uie  House,  746,  and  241  in  the  Senate. 
The  President  vetoed  115  bills,  mostly  private  pen- 
sions and  public  buildings ;  the  total  of  the  appropri- 
ations were  $2W,788,679. 

6.  Cutting 'found  guilty  by  a  Mexican  court,  and 
tentenoed  to  pay  $600  fine  and  suffer  one  yearns  im- 
prisonment. 

7.  Riots  in  Belfhst,  Ireland,  lasting  three  days,  be- 
tween the  opponents  and  advocates  of  Home  Rule ; 
U  killed,  130  ugured. 

8.  Two  men  pass  the  Niagara  whirlpool  in  a  cask. 

9.  Collector. of  Customs  Hedden,  of  New  York,  re- 
ngna. 

10.  Daniel  Magone,  of  Malone,  N.  T.,  is  appointed 
collector  of  customs  in  New  York  city.  Maurice  B. 
firtm  and  Commissioner  Rollin  M.  Squire  indicted 
for  conspiracy  in  New  York  city.  Lock-out  of  4,000 
flKtoiy  operatives  in  Augusta,  Ga. 

12.  Stnke  in  Chicago  stock-yards. 

14.  Gen.  Sedgwick  is  sent  to  Mexico  as  a  special 
envoy  m  the  Cutting  case. 

15.  New  Anglo-Spanish  treaty  goes  into  effect. 

16.  Petroleum  discovered  in  France. 

19.  Iri^h  National  League  meets  in  Chicago.  James 
C.  Scott  killed  in  an  attempt  to  swim  Niagara  rapids 
in  a  cork  jacket    Cholera  epidemic  in  Italy . 


20.  Seven  Chicago  Anarchists  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der and  sentenced  to  be  lianged,  and  one  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life. 

21.  Prince  Alexander,  of  Bulgaria,  forced  to  abdi- 
cate by  consj)iratorB.  W.  J.  Kendall  survives  the 
passage  of  Niagara  rapids  in  a  cork  vest 

28.  Exposition  at  Minneapolis  opened,  the  madun- 
erv  being  set  in  motion  by  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  by 
teiegraph  from  the  Adurondack  woods  in  Now  York. 
Cutting  released  by  the  Mexican  authorities  because 
the  plaintiff  did  not  appear  against  him ;  Mexico 
offered  no  abatement  ot  the  law  holding  foreigners 
responsible  for  offenses  committed  outside  of  Mexican 
jurisdiction.  Prince  Alexander  returns  to  Bulgaria, 
and  is  recrowned  by  the  officers  of  the  army. 

25.  Gen.  John  Newton,  United  States  Engmeer 
Corps,  appointed  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in 
New  York  city. 

29.  Monster  demonstration  of  Socialists  in  London ; 
the  police  fiiil  to  disperse  the  crowd. 

September  li  American  schooner  Everett  Steele 
seized  bv  the  Canadian  authorities  for  violation  of  the 
flshenr  laws. 

4.  Prince  Alexander  again  forced  to  abdicate  by 
the  Czar  of  Russia.  Geronimo's  band  of  Apache  In- 
dians surrenders  to  Gen.  Miles  in  Arizona. 

6.  Election  in  Arkansas  ;  Democratic  minority,  20,- 
000. 

7.  Election  in  Vermont  Republican  minority,  18,- 
000.  Bi-centennial  of  Woodstock,  Conn.  Interna- 
tional vaclit-race  for  the  America's  cup.  Contest- 
ants :  Mayflower  (American),  Galatea  (British).  The 
American  boat  wms  (second  race  with  ftame  result, 
Sept  11). 

10.  Irish  land  bill  of  Mr.  Parnell  read  for  the  fin^t 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Natural  gas  discov- 
ered near  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

18.  English  flshinif- boats  seized  by  French  authori- 
ties. Election  in  M^ne.  Republican  plurality,  18,- 
000 ;  Joseph  R.  Bodwell  chosen  Governor. 

15.  Cholera  epidemic  in  Austria, 

18.  Yacht -race  off  Newport,  R.  I.  Winners  in 
their  respective  classes :  Sloops,  Mavilower ;  schoon- 
ers, Gitana ;  second-class  sloops,  Tnetis ;  third-class 
sloops,  Clara. 

19.  knights  Templar  hold  their  triennial  conclave 
in  St.  Louis. 

20.  The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  impeached  by  the 
Common  Council. 

21.  IrJih  land  bill  (Mr.  Pamell's)  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (202  to  297).  Strike  of  90,000 
cotton-spinners  in  England. 

22.  Labor  riot  at  Peabody,  Mass. 

28.  Henry  George  nominated  for  May^or  of  New 
York  by  the  Central  Labor  Union,  and  indorsed  bv 
60,000  individual  nominations  sent  by  postal-cara. 
Battle  between  the  French  and  Chinese  pirates  near 
Hooloc,  Tonquin  ;  600  pirates  reported  killed. 

24,  The  Corporation  of  Cork,  Ireland,  refused  an 
address  of  welcome  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

30.  Jefferson  Davis  publi>«hes  a  letter  chaiifring  Gkn. 
Sherman  with  fiilsehood.  Pleuro-pneumonia  among 
cattle  in  Chicago ;  $75,000  worth  slaughtered.  Plot 
frustrated  to  blow  up  the  Russian  Czar.  Bulgaria  re- 
fused Russia's  ultimatum.^  Prussia  and  the  Vatican 
sign  an  agreement  regulating  the  management  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  within  the  kingdom. 

Ootoher  1.  The  Third  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad^ 
the  busiest  in  New  York  city— reduces  its  fares  from 
1 0  cents  to  5  cents.  American  sloop  Thetis  beats  Eng- 
lish cutter  Stranger  in  a  race  off  Marblehead. 

4.  Knights  of  Labor  hold  their  convention  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  are  addressed  by  Governor  Lee,  Sil- 
ver certificates  ($1)  issued  by  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

5.  English  cutter  Stranger  bcate  American  sloop 
Thetis  in  a  race  off  Marblehead.  Court  of  Appeals 
affirms  the  sentence  of  Alderman  Jaehne. 
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6.  Genera]  John  B.  Gordon,  Democrat,  chosen  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia :  no  opposition. 

8.  Chicago  packing-nouseB  announce  a  return  to  the 
working-day  often  hours.  General  strike  of  the  em- 
ploy^ ordered.  Plot  frustrated  to  assassinate  the 
£mperor  of  Austria. 

9.  Chicago  Anarchists  sentenced  to  be  hanged.    A 
.  new  S^miui  ministry  formed. 

11.  wholesale  arrests  of  Chicago  Anarchists. 

12.  Jud^  Wallace,  of  New  York,  affirmed  the  le- 
gality of  city  tax  on  national-bank  snares. 

15.  Mexico  appropriates  $6,000,000  to  drain  the 
valley  surrounding  tne  capital. 

16.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  holds  its  General 
Convention  at  Chicago :  it  refuses  to  drop  the  word 
"  Protestant "  from  its  official  title. 

IS.  Strike  at  Chicago  ends;  pork-packers  aooept 
the  ten-hour  schedule.  Arrest  of  Jacob  Sharp  and 
others  for  complicity  in  the  Broadway  Railroad  brib- 
ery case  in  New  York ;  bail,  $50,000. 

19.  George  F.  Edmunds  re-elocted  United  States 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

21.  The  President  visits  the  Agricultural  Fair  at 
Bichmond,  Va. 

23.  Inman  Steamship  Line  sold  for  $1,000,000. 

25.  Geronimo  and  l4  Apache  warriors  remanded  to 
Fort  Marion,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  meet  in  New  York  dty. 

26.  Bobbery  of  an  express-car  near  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
$100,000  taken. 

27.  Queen  Christina  of  Spain  signs  a  decree  liber- 
ating the  Cuban  slaves.  Yale  College  is  formally  de- 
clared to  be  a  universit^r  bv  act  ot  its  corporation. 
King  Otto  of  Bavaria  officially  declared  insane.  Bar- 
tholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,  on 
Bedlow's  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  is  unveiled,  with 
due  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  a  delegation  from 
France,  including  the  artist  and  a  great  number  of 
officials. 

Vorember  1.  Louis  Napoleon,  one  of  the  exiled 
French  princes,  visits  Washington.  The  British  Co- 
lonial Office  forms  a  new  province  of  the  western 
part  of  Zululand. 

2.  Elections  held  in  California,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michig^an, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
Now  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  (For  particulars,  see  spe- 
cial articles  on  the  different  States.)  In  ^ew  York 
city  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Democrat,  was  chosen  mayor, 
receiving  90,563  votes ;  Henry  George,  the  Labor  can- 
didate, received  68,110 ;  and  Theodore  Boosevclt,  He- 
publican.  60^485. 

8.  Methodist  Missionary  Board  appropriates  $1,- 
050,000  for  missions. 


5.  Geor^  W.  Barter  appointed  Governor  of  Wyo- 
ming Territory. 

7.  Militia  called  out  in  Chica^. 

9.  Biots  in  stock-yards  in  Chicago ;  mob  dispenod 
by  militia  and  detective  officers. 

10.  Waldcniar,  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  elect- 
ed by  acclamation  Prince  of  Bul^ria ;  he  declines  the 
honor. 

11.  Prince  and  Princess  Komatsu  of  Japan  sail  for 
Europe.  Government  suit  against  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  dismissed. 

18.  Strikers  at  Chicago  ordered  back  to  work  bj 
Master-Workman  Powderly. 

15.  Trial  begins  of  Alaerman  McQuade  for  bri> 
bery  in  connection  with  the  Broadway  Bulroad 
franchise. 

18.  Colonel  John  Moore  appointed  Smgeon-Gea- 
eral  U.  S.  A. 

19.  FuUgraff  and  Duffy,  two  of  the  accused  alder- 
men in  the  Broadway  Bauroad  case,  make  full  confes- 
sions in  court. 

24.  Tbc  McQuade  jury  disagrees ;  new  trial  ordered. 
Ex-Gov,  Person  C.  Cheney  appointed  Uuited  States 
Senator  tix)m  New  Hampamre,  in  place  of  A.  F.  Pike, 
deceased. 

25.  Opening. of  the  German  Beichstag. 

BeoemlMr  1.  The  Spanish  Cortes  unanimously  vutes 
a  credit  of  $45,000,000  to  improve  the  navy. 

8.  French  ministry  resigns. 

4.  New  French  ministry  formed,  with  M.  Ben4 
Goblet  at  its  head. 

6.  Congress  meets. 

9.  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Boumella  form  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance,  with  a  joint  army  of  400,000 
men. 

10.  Bev.  Dr.  McGlynn,  of  New  Yoric,  summoned  to 
Borne  to  answer  tor  his  support  of  Henry  George's 
theories.    Coal  discovered  in  Texas. 

18.  Engagement  between  tfae  British  foroes  and  the 
Burmese,  near  Mandalay ;  200  natives  killed. 

14.  American  schooner  Highland  Light  condemned 
for  violation  of  treaty^  and  sold  at  auction:  she  is 
bought  in  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  tamed 
into  a  cruiser. 

15.  Panic  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Ex- 
Alderman  McQuade  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
seven  years  in  State  Prison  and  $5,000  fine. 

16.  House  passes  a  bill  allotting  lands  in  aeveralty 
to  Indians. 

18.  Morrison  tariff  bill  defeated  in  Congress. 

22.  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  resigns  finom  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet 

28.  Strike  on  dty  railroads,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

28.  Hearing  be((un  in  the  case  of  the  Andover  pro* 
fessors  chaigod  with  heresy. 
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FiIR*nADE  LEAGUE,  an  organization  that 
Bprang  into  being  in  England  after  the  depres- 
sion in  trade  and  the  agricultural  prostration 
that  began  in  1878.  -  It  was  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  several  members  of  Parliament,  who 
made  speeches  and  wrote  pamphlets  laying  the 
existing  economic  disturbance  to  the  account 
of  free  trade,  and  pressing  a  protectionist  re- 
vival in  the  form  of  reciprocity,  or  retaliatory 
or  countervailing  duties.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  land-owners  and  tenant-farmers,  and 
the  movement  eventually  took  shape  in  the  for- 
mation of  this  association.  So  great  was  the 
feeling  aroused  among  the  British  public  that 
the  Conservatives,  on  their  accession  to  power 
after  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  government, 


were  forced  into  appointing  a  royal  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  tne  causes  of  trade  depres- 
sion. This  commission  was  composed  chi^y  of 
Conservatives,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Iddesleigh.  Prominent  members  were  the  Earl 
of  Dnnraven,  Sclater-Booth,  R.  H.  Inglis  Pal- 
grave,  F.  R.  S.,  and-  Prof.  Bonamy  Price,  and 
the  commission  held  sittings,  examined  influ- 
ential witnesses  from  the  chief  centers  of  com- 
merce, and  received  reports  and  statements 
from  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of 
trade  throughout  the  United  Xingdoiu  and  the 
British  colonies.  The  first  report  of  the  com- 
mission was  issued  Feb.  7, 1886,  and  contained 
the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Giffen,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade;  0.  M.  Kennedy,  head  of  the  Comroer- 
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cial  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  S.  Sel- 
doo,  Principal  of  the  Statistical  Department  of 
the  Costoms ;  R.  P.  Harding,  chief  receiver  in 
bankruptcy;  J.  S.  Purcell,  Registrar  of  Joint- 
Stock  Gonipanies  and  Controller  of  Stamps; 
A.  West,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenae ;  J.  A.  Crowe,  Commercial  Attach^ 
to  her  Majesty ^8  Embassy  at  Paris ;  and  D.  E. 
Golnaghi,  British  consul-general  at  Florence. 
It  also  contained  the  replies  sent  by  various 
chambers  of  commerce  to  inquiries  as  to  the 
state  of  trade  sent  to  them  by  the  commis- 
non. 

The  Fair-Trade  Leagae  and  the  fair-traders 
generally  repudiate  any  desire  to  reinstitute 
the  com  laws,  or  even  to  impose  protective  du- 
ties. What  they  aim  at  is  reciprocity  or  re- 
taliation, with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  free-trade  among  nations.  With  re- 
gard to  the  practical  application  of  the  reci- 
procity principle,  the  fair- traders  propose  a 
close  federation  between  England  and  her  colo- 
nies, and  the  establishment  of  internal  free- 
trade  throughout  the  empire,  but  with  the  im- 
position of  retaliatory  or  countervailing  duties 
OD  imports  from  other  countries.  The  free- 
traders, in  objection  to  this  proposed  policy, 
while  admitting  that  foreign  tariffs  in  many 
instances  have  operated  injuriously  to  the  Brit- 
ish manufacturer,  and  that  at  the  existing  low 
price  of  food,  resulting  from  the  free-trade  sys- 
tem, British  farmers  could  not  profitably  com- 
pete with  their  foreign  rivals,  yet  maintained 
that  the  fact  of  being  able  to  obtain  food  and 
raw  materials  on  the  lowest  terms  gave  them 
an  enormous  advantage  over  other  countries, 
and  enabled  their  manufacturers  to  compete 
with  all  comers  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the 
world.  The  free-traders  also  asserted  that  the 
great  advantage  of  the  application  of  their 
doctrine  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  England 
was  not  only  the  greatest  manufacturing  pow- 
er, but  had  secured  for  herself  the  bulk  of  the 
carrying-trade  and  the  banking  business  of  the 
world. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  speech  at  the  "Victo- 
ria Hall  in  November,  1885,  though  avowing 
himself  a  free-trader,  and  protesting  against 
the  taxing  of  food  and  raw  materials,  thought 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  retaliatory  duties  upon  manufactures. 
The  free-traders  show,  however,  that  some 
manufactures  are  the  raw  materials  of  others. 
Again,  the  free-traders  contend  that  protective 
tariffs  increase  the  cost  of  production,  and 
that,  accordingly,  protected  countries  not  only 
can  not  compete  with  free-trcde  countries  in 
neutral  markets,  but  can  only  inflict  partial  in- 
jury by  competing  in  f^ee -trade  markets ;  also 
that  while  particular  industries  are  injured  by 
the  adnussion  of  foreign  goods  duty  free,  the 
community  is  benefited.  As  for  the  distress 
of  agriculturists,  it  is  contended  that  the  rem- 
edy is  not  protection,  which  would  simply 
send  np  rents  and  increase  the  price  of  every- 
thing except  labor,  but  the  removal  of  the 


restrictions  that  are  imposed  under  the  exist- 
ing land  system. 

FAITH-CURE,  an  alleged  effect  of  perfect  re- 
ligious faith,  which  has  come  into  prominence 
within  the  past  three  years.  One  of  the  in- 
stances sustaining  the  theory  was  reported 
from  Connecticut   in  1884.     The   narrative 

reads  as  follows:  <-*Mrs.  has  for  many 

years  been  a  victim  to  the  opium-habit  and 
asthma.  She  is  now  fifty -five  years  old.  Over 
forty  years  ago  she  suffered  from  an  attack  of 
ill-health,  and  her  physician  prescribed  opium. 
She  is  of  a  nervous  temperament.  The  use  of 
the  drug  as  a  medicine  developed  an  appetite 
for  it,  to  which  she  gave  way.  She  continued 
its  use  up  to  the  time  of  her  cure,  five  weeks 
ago.  She  was  also  a  great  snuff -taker,  and 
in  addition  there  was  the  asthmatic  trouble, 
which  the  drug  was  used  to  relieve.  All  the 
local  doctors  agreed  that  an  opium-habit  of 
forty  years'  standing  was  an  incurable  disease. 
The  quantity  used  had  steadily  grown  larger, 
until  she  would  consume  half  an  ounce  of  the 
drug  in  a  day.  The  asthmatic  affection  was 
serious  and  constant,  and,  of  course,  peculiarly 
distressing.  She  could  not  remain  long  in  the 
room  with  three  or  four  other  persons.  Life 
was  a  burden,  and  she  looked  for  and  expected 

no  relief.    Mrs.  resented  the  suggestion 

of  friends  that  a  prayer-meeting  for  her  recov- 
ery be  held  at  her  house,  and  told  them  she 
had  no  faith  in  the  proposed  plan.  She  plainly 
intimated  that  they  had  better  mind  their  own 
business,  and  not  meddle  with  her  concerns. 
But  she  finally  made  the  attempt  to  break  off 
both  the  opium  and  the  snuff  habit  by  the 
means  suggested.  She  prayed  herself,  and  her 
friends  prayed  for  her.  The  abrupt  stoppage 
of  the  doses  of  opium,  of  course,  resulted  in  a 
decided  breaking  up  of  the  system,  and  very 

shortly  Mrs. became  quite  ill.     One  day, 

about  a  week  ago,  two  or  three  of  Mrs. *s 

friends  met  at  her  residence,  and  a  season  of 
earnest  prayer  was  determined  upon.  Prayers 
were  offered  and  continued  with  earnestness 
by  those  present,  and  the  invocations  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  It  was  during  this  pe- 
riod that  Mrs.  says  she  experienced  a 

peculiar  sensation  of  mind  and  body  unlike 
anything  she  had  ever  experienced  before. 
She  calls  it  the  '  blessings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
From  that  moment  she  dates  her  complete 
cure,  and  she  and  her  friends  declare  she  has 
not  touched  opium  or  snuff,  nor  has  she  felt 
any  desire  for  them,  and,  what  seems  the  most 
singular  part  of  the  cure,  she  has  been  entirely 
freed  from  the  asthmatical  trouble.  She  now 
declares  herself  in  perfect  health;  her  appe- 
tite is  good,  and  her  general  appearance  that 
of  a  person  in  good  health.  She  attributes 
her  cure  entirely  to  prayer  and  faith."  Other 
instances  of  a  similar  nature  miglit  be  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  above  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
what  is  claimed  by  those  who  believe  in  the 
faith-cnre.  Special  gifts  of  healing  are  also 
claimed  for  certain  ministers  and  laymen  who 
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appear  to  be  able  to  effect  cures.  It  is  claimed 
for  them  that  they  are  not  bound  to  the  oid 
routine  of  evangelistic  services ;  that  they  are 
real  successors  of  tbe  apostles  in  working 
cures ;  that  they  are  simply  obeying  the  com- 
mand of  Christ :  **  As  ye  go,  preach,  saying 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Heal  the 
sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead.  Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give  " ;  that  they  are 
also  falfilling  the  words  of  the  Apostle  James: 
**Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  the 
elders  (or  priests)  of  the  church ;  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  tbe  Lord;  and  the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  save  the  sick,  and  tbe  Lord  shall  raise 
him  up."  The  words  of  St.  Paul  are  also  quot- 
ed :  **  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church ;  first 
apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teach- 
ers, after  that  miracles,  then  ^fcs  of  healings, 
helps,  governments."  Conferences,  or  con- 
ventions, have  been  held  by  those  who  claim 
that  they  have  been  cured  by  the  power  of 
faith.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  conferences 
was  held  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  November, 
1S85.  As  declared  at  the  time,  the  object  of 
the  conference  was,  ^^  to  gather  together 
Christians  of  common  faith  and  spirit  for  mu- 
tual fellowship  and  encouragement  in  life  and 
testimony ;  to  study  the  Word  of  God,  and 
learn  to  know  better  his  message  and  testi- 
mony to  his  people,  and  the  testimony  he  ex- 
pects from  his  people  for  this  day  and  time; 
to  promote  the  deeper  spiritual  life  among 
Christians,  and  help  all  who  are  seeking  such 
a  life  to  enter  into  complete  union  with  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  life,  sanctifioation,  and  victory 
over  the  world,  self,  and  sin ;  to  seek  to  un- 
derstand better  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures 
respecting  our  physical  life  in  Christ,  and  con- 
fer regarding  his  word  and  bis  mighty  work 
respecting  divine  healing,  and  to  enable  those 
who  will  to  receive  him  as  their  healer;  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord  for  a  special  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  life  and  service;  to  look 
forward  with  fresh  hope  and  encourage  each 
other's  hearts  for  the  prospect  of  the  glorious 
appearing  of  the  Lord."  All  ''who  desire 
simple  and  fuller  instruction  in  the  Word  of 
God,  a  more  vivid  manifestation  of  Jesus  him- 
self, a  deeper  Christian  life,  a  special  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  services,  and  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  hope  of  his  appearing," 
were  invited  to  attend  this  gathering,  and 
"  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  a  deeper  and  richer 
blessing  for  themselves,  and  a  special  out- 
pouring of  his  spirit  for  the  Church  and  the 
world." 

The  work  of  comparing  experiences  and 
narrating  facts  in  regard  to  the  faith- cure  lias 
also  been  carried  on  in  England,  Ireland, 
Canada,  and  other  countries.  The  phenome- 
non, if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  explained,  by 
one  who  does  not  believe  in  it,  as  a  religious 
effect,  in  the  following  way :  "  It  is  a  curious 
phase  of  religions  belief,  and  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  it  for  some  time  as  an  investigator. 


It  seems,  certainly,  to  have  more  or  less  effect 
upon  human  ills  in  some  persons;  but,  as  a 
rale,  the  relief  is  only  temporary,  and  that 
would  seem  to  place  it  with  magnetism  or 
mesmerism.  Then,  again,  we  all  know  that  a 
person's  mental  condition  has  great  influence 
upon  his  bodily  health,  and  where  a  patient 
'effaces'  himself,  by  relying  implicitly  upon 
an  all- wise,  all-powerful  Providence,  he  throws 
off  all  care  as  to  his  future.  When  liis  mind  is 
thus  wholly  at  rest,  he  gives  Nature  its  best 
aid  in  the  process  of  recuperation.  There  are 
many  undoubted  cases  on  record  where  a  pa- 
tient, bedridden  for  years,  suddenly  gets  up 
and  walks  about,  by  the  order  of  a  strong- 
minded,  magnetic  healer;  but  the  effect  is 
only  temporary.  When  the  exciting  causes, 
both  external  and  internal,  cease,  there  is  a 
collapse.  I  can  illustrate  this  very  well  by  a 
case  that  came  under  my  own  observation. 
An  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  young  woman, 
was  far  gone  with  consumption.  She  attended 
one  of  these  meetings  as  a  last  resort,,  became 
enthusiastic,  foil  of  hope,  and  finally  convinced 
that  she  would  recover.  She  prayed  and  was 
prayed  for,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  her  condition.  In 
about  two  months  she  looked  upon  herself  as 
almost  well,  and  the  believers  were  jubilant ; 
this  was  a  case  that  must  convince  the  most 
skeptical.  Then  tbe  young  woman  suddenly 
died.  Yon  have,  probably,  at  one  time  or 
another,  heard  an  old  clock  suddenly  begin  to 
tick.  Well,  the  human  frame  sometimes  acts 
like  that.'» 

FARMERS^  COHGRISS.  an  association  of  agri- 
culturists of  the  United  States,  which  has  met 
annually  since  1881,  at  Chicago,  Washington, 
Louisville,  Nashville,  and  Indianapolis.  On 
Deo.  8, 1885,  it  was  reorganized  by  the  election 
of  Robert  Beverly,  of  Virginia,  President;  Ben- 

J'amin  F.  Clayton,  of  Iowa,  Secretary ;  and  J. 
$.  Conner,  of  Indiana^  Treasorer,  and  adopted 
the  following  constitution : 

1.  This  oi]^amization  phall  be  kno^n  as  the  Farm- 
ers' Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  its  obgect  shall 
be  to  advance  the  agricultuml  interests  of  tbe  Union. 

2.  Th'is  CoDgiess  shall  be  compoeed  of  tlio  sane 
number  of  delegates  as  each  State  and  Territoiy  i^ 
entitled  to  in  its  representation  in  the  Congrna  of 
the  United  States,  one  member  from  eac^  acricult- 
ural  college,  and  all  heads  of  Bureaus  of  Agriciutiire  in 
each  State  and  of  the  United  States  are  ex-offMo  mem- 
bers of  this  organization. 

8.  The  officers  of  this  organiiation  ahall  consist  of 
a  president,  and  one  vice-president  from  each  State 
and  Territory  of  the  Unitea  Statea,  a  treasurer,  secre- 
tary, and  two  aaaistant  secretaries,  who  shall  serve 
for  tbe  period  of  two  years. 

4.  The  president,  however,  and  aasistanl  secre- 
taries, shalJ  be  elected  by  the  Fanners'  Congress  io 
open  session  by  a  i>iva  vocs  vote  or  by  ballot,  as  the 
Congress  may  decide.  Tbe  vice-president  shall  be 
elected  by  the  respective  delegates  from  each  State 
or  Territory.  In  case  any  State  or  Territory  shall 
h&ve  no  delegates  when  the  eleotion  occuth,  the  presi- 
dent shall,  afi  soon  as  possible,  appoint  a  vice-presi- 
dent for  such  State  or  Territory,  and  the  list  or  such 
vice-presidents  shall  be  reported  at  once  to  the  Con- 
gress assembled. 
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0.  It  shall  be  tho  duty  of  the  president  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  tho  Congress,  communicate 
vnth  the  same  in  regard  to  the  o§ect8  in  view,  and 
sdviae  with  the  vice-presidents  and  other  officers  of 
the  oiiganization  so  as  to  assist  them  in  their  duties. 

&  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  vice-presidents  to 
appoint  all  necessary  committee-men  in  the  congres- 
sional districts  in  the  respective  States  so  as  to  per- 
fect a  thorough  oiganization  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
cut ;  provide  necessary  means  to  collect  a  sufficiency 
of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  the 
Congress ;  see  that  all  money  collected  is  paid  to  the 
treasurer,  and  to  ftilly  do  and  pertbrm  all  duties  in 
his  State  that  may  advance  the  interest  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  take 
cbaige  of  all  monev  paid  to  him,  to  keep  a  true  and 
perfect  account  of  the  same,  and  in  no  case  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  any  delegate  until  such  delegate  files  a 
stated  account  of  Bu<m  expenses,  and  in  no  case  use 
anv  money  fyimished  by  a  congressional  district  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  different  district ;  and  the 
treasurer  shall  report  to  the  Congress  whenever  re- 
quired. 

8.  The  Governors  of  tho  different  States  and  Terri- 
tories are  requested  to  appoint  the  delegates  hereto- 
fore provided  for,  and  also  to  appoint  alternates ;  and, 
m  case  they  should  fail  so  to  ao,  then  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  respective  States,  iu  coi^unction  with  the 
Commissioner  ot  Agriculture  or  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
shall  make  such  appointment  of  delegates  and  alter- 
nates, and  in  case  the  regular  delegates  fail  to  attend 
and  the  alternates  do,  the  latter  uiall  have  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  regular  delegates. 

9.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  full  ana  perfect  min* 
ute  of  the  i>roceeaings  of  tho  Congress,  Keep  all  pa- 
pers belonging  to  the  same,  and  i\imish  copies  when 
required  to  do  ao  by  the  president  and  vice-presidents. 
The  assistant  secretaries  shall  assist  the  secretary  in 
the  discharge  of  hia  duti&s. 

10.  No  dele^gatc  fhail  be  entitled  to  any  compensa- 
tioDj  except  his  actual  expenses,  while  in  tlic  discharge 
of  his  duties. 

11.  Each  delegate  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  period 
of  twelve  months  i^m  the  date  of  his  appointment. 

13.  The  Congress  of  Farmers  shall  assemble  annu- 
ally, and  have  full  power  to  discuss,  advise,  and  pcr- 
foim  other  duties  that  may^  in  their  judgment,  ad- 
vanoe  the  interests  of  tho  agriculturists  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  in  open  session,  by  a  minority 
vote,  shall  designate  the  time  and  place  of  its  next 
meeting. 

18.  The  constitution  is  subject  to  be  amended  by  a 
majoiity  of  the  delegates. 

The  most  interesting  session  of  the  body  was 
that  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Ang.  25-27,  1886,  in 
which  twenty- seven  States  were  represented. 

Governor  Hubbard,  in  his  address  of  wel- 
come, said : 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  (us^riculture  is  tho  basis 
of  wealth.  It  is  the  independence  of  the  masses.  It 
keeps  our  industries  in  motion,  and  is  the  great  re- 
source of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  country 
prospers  as  the  farmer  develops  the  soil  ^  and 'so  vast 
an  interest  should  command  the  protection  of  every 
agency.  It  should  receive  legislative  and  executive 
reoocnition,  national  and  State.  Its  voice  should  be 
heaiu  through  such  organizations  as  the  Farmers' 
Compress,  demandmg  protection  and  relief  from  the 
oinatunu  burdens  of  monopolistic  exaction.  It  is 
the  iHxrpose  of  this  convention  to  consider  quef^tions 
of  this  character,  and  from  your  deliberations  I  hope 
moeh  practical  good  will  result. 

Secretary  Clayton,  being  called  ont,  said : 
This  Northwest  is  becoming  a  giant.    It  is  but  a 
Kv  years  nnce  your  beautiful  city  was  but  a  military 
outpost,  and  you  had  no  means  or  transportation  save 


the  uncertain  channels  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Your 
energy  in  developing  the  great  Nortnwest,  with  its 
migh^  resources,  is  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Tho 
marvelous  growth  of  these  twin  cities  convinces  me 
that  behind  all  this  display  is  the  hand  of  the  sturdy 
former  of  the  Northwest,  without  whose  labor  you 
could  not  prosper. 

President  Beverly,  in  bis  annual  address, 
said: 

It  becomes  my  duty  for  the  fourth  time  to  address 
you.  Since  our  last  meeting  all  industries  have  been 
passing  through  a  period  of  depression  such  as  has 
not  been  experienced  by  this  ^^eneration.  A  pressing 
necessity  demands  some  definite  plan  of  oii^anization. 
The  resolutions  adopted  at  your  last  meeting  were 
submitted  by  your  committee  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  were  favorably  repoited  by  their 
committees  to  each  house,  where  they  sank  out  of 
sight  beneaUi  the  dark  seas  of  personal  and  party 

Solitics,  with  no  friend  to  call  them  up  for  considcra- 
on.  The  President  of  the  United  States  did  venture 
to  recommend  to  Congress  the  suggestion  that  it  might 
bo  well  to  inquire  whether  any  legislation  might  be 
considered  in  the  interest  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
country.  Seeing  that  this  business  embraces  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters,  this  act  on  his  part  has  been 
mentioned  by  his  friends  as  one  of  peculiar  boldness 
and  orunnality.  If  our  public  servants  feci  themselves 
incapable  of  dealing  with  these  questions,  they  must 
be  discharged,  and  uiose  who  are  capable  must  oe  cm- 
plo}red  in  their  places.  If  existing  political  parties 
are  incapable  of  meeting  the  issues  of  the  hour,  we 
must  organize  ourselves  as  a  committee  of  safety.  If 
it  be  a  question  of  whether  the  politician  or  the  coun- 
try must  go  to  the  bad,  the  politician  must  go.  If 
agriculture  is  properly  fostered,  there  is  before  this 
country  a  destiny  great  and  marvelous,  which  may 
be  oasily  blasted  by  unfriendly  legislation  discrimi- 
nating in  fiivor  of  an  exacting  and  merciless  monopoly. 
Tins  peniicious  policy  of  working  the  forces  or  the 
Government  in  tlie  service  of  monopolies  and  moneyed 
men  has  so  oppressed  and  degraded  American  labor 
that  it  is  everywhere  in  a  state  of  angry  irritation  and 
revolt ;  and  from  every  hamlet  the  outlook  is  shroud- 
ed in  dLarkness.  The  present  Department  of  Agri cult- 
ure, so  called,  is  universally  known  to  be  incapable. 
It  is  a  half-equipped  experimental  station,  run  as  a 
part  of  the  political  spoils  system,  which  some  men 
believe  has  been  supported  oy  so-called  civil-service 
reform,  which,  up  to  this  time,  is  the  greatest  failure, 
farce,  and  fraud  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  ut- 
terly worthless  to  anybody  other  than  those  few  per- 
sons kept  in  its  pay.  This  unfairness  on  the  part  of 
our  officials  must  cease,  or  revolution  will  bo  the  re- 
sult. Agriculture  is  the  great  conservative  power  of 
the  nation,  standing  in  the  breach  between  labor  and 
capital :  the  ftiend  of  peace,  of  law,  and  of  order,  but 
eternally  demanding  such  legislative  recognition  as 
wQl  place  our  occupation  and  calling  upon  the  high- 
est social  plane.  Those  measures  recommended  by 
you  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  tho  people ; 
and  let  us  still  nrae  their  passage,  untrammelea  by 
party  or  political  leeling.    As  long  as  we  go  home 

Srepared  to  deliver  our  suffrages  at  the  ballot-box  on 
emnud,  so  long  we  bow  the  knee  to  a  pritiUged  class. 
Organize,  1  beseech  you ;  not  to-morrow,  but  to-day  I 
Combine,  and  stand  together  as  one  man  in  defense 
of  your  interests ! 

The  " Farmer  in  Politics"  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Wallance,  of  Iowa,  showing  to  what  ex- 
tent the  agricnltural  classes  of  tne  country  are 
duped  by  the  modern  politician,  and  suggested 
remedies. 

An  address  by  Mr.  Conner,  of  Indiana,  on 
**  Commercial  and  Social  Statics,"  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  approval,  as  was  that  of 
Mr.  McGinnis,  of  Minnesota,  on  the  extension 
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of  the  Signal  Service,  and  that  of  Prof.  Mor- 
row, of  Illinois,  on  '*  Agricultural  Education." 

Mr,  Coffin,  of  Iowa,  read  •an  exhaustive  and 
ahle  paper  on  "Transportation,"  which  pre- 
sented the  arguments  in  favor  of  general  legis- 
lation on  inter-State  commerce  in  the  strongest 
light,  and  at  great  length. 

After  atull  discussion  of  those  measures,  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing, which  were  adopted : 

That  the  Conffrcss  of  the  United  States  be  and  are 
hereby  requested  to  pass  an  act  creating  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  all  the  emoluments 
and  privileges  o?  other  Cabinet  officers. 

That  the  Con^^ress  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Signal  Service  to 
all  stations,  or  portions  of  the  United  Stales  permeated 
by  telegraph,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  by  the 
necessary  aispkv  of  signals,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be 
thought  advisable  for  such  stations. 

That  in  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  inter- 
state commerce,  and  the  impossibility  of  its  regula- 
tion by  separate  State  governments,  this  Farmers* 
Congress  earnestly  recommends  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  a  prompt  exercise  of  its  oonstitu- 
tional  powers  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  productive  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

That  the  Farmers'  Congress  recommends  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  tiiat  the  sum  of  three 
million  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, be  appropriated  to  stamp  out  contagious  diseases 
among  all  domestic  animals  wherever  such  diseases 
may  exist ;  aud  that  the  Legislatures  of  tlie  several 
States  of  the  Union  are  rcspcctluUy  requested  to  en- 
act such  laws  OS  may  be  necessary  to  supplement  the 
acts  of  the  Conjjress  of  the  United  States  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  such  contagious  diseases. 

That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  and  he  is  hereby 
instructed  to  ask  our  ministers  of  Krance  and  Ger- 
many to  use  all  proper  means  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent the  restrictions  upon  American  nirm-productB 
properly  inspected  and  shipped  to  those  countries. 

That  we  most  earnestly  urf^e  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  necessity  or  a  speedy  and  ootn- 
pleto  development  of  the  system  of  water-ways  of  the 
whole  country,  including  the  Mississippi  river,  as  be- 
ing of  ec^ual  importance  to  all  tlie  great  interests— 
commorcuil,  industrial,  and  agricultural. 

That  we  recommend  the  restoration  of  the  wool- 
tarltf  to  what  it  was  in  1867,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  tariff  on  rice  and  su^ar. 

Tnat  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  States  be  re- 
spectfully but  earnestly  urged  to  pass  such  laws  as 
mav  be  necessary  to  prevent  what  ls  called  **  dealing 
in  futures  "  so  far  as  relates  to  agricultural  productions 
of  every  aescription,  and  to  provide  that  no  ot^ntract 
shall  lae  enforoed  in  any  court  of  law  for  future  sale 
and  delivery  of  agricultural  productions  unless  It  was 
the  bona-Jide  intention  of  the  seller  to  deliver,  and 
the  purchaser  to  receive,  the  article  or  commodity  bar- 
gained for  at  the  time  tnc  contract  was  entered  into. 

That  we  look  with  much  favor  upon  the  law  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress  in  reference  to  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  and  recommend  the 
Ftrict  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  that  the  manufact- 
ure of  glucose  in  the  United  States  be  placed  under 
the  same  law. 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
requested  to  increase  largely  the  annual  appropria- 
tbiis  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be  applied 
to  the  extension  of  the  Signal  Service,  and  to  tnc  es- 
tablishment and  endowment  of  State  experimental 
stations  ;  and  further,  that  the  members  of  this  body 
are  requested  to  urge  their  respective  Senators  and 
members  of  Congress  to  favor  the  appropriations 
asked  for  in  the  above  resolution. 

That  a  conunittee  of  one  from  each  State  be  ap- 


pointed to  ask  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  passage  of  an  act  incorporating  the  Farmers'  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States ;  aaid  act  to  embrace  the 
oonstitotion  hereafter  adopted  by  this  body  as  a  part 
of  its  charter  of  incorporation.  The  President  of  this 
Congress  shall  be  ex-ojfficio  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee, and  the  Secretary  of  this  Congress  ex-ojieio 
Secretary  thereof. 

That  the  farmers  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  be 
earnestly  requested  by  the  committee,  nominated  iii 
the  foregoing  resolution,  to  organize  in  each  State  a 
Farmers"  Assembly  unacr  such  constitution  as  the 
farmers  of  each  State  may  see  fit  to  adopt,  and  that 
such  Farmers'  Assembly  shall  be  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  each  State  respectively. 

That  every  such  Farmers'  Assembly  shall  be  en- 
titled to  send  representatives  to  this  Congress  as  fol- 
lows :  One  representative  for  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  representative  for 
each  Senator  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

That  this  Congress  respectfully  recommends  that 
the  Farmers'  Assembly  of^each  State  meet  in  annual 
session  at  the  capitals  of  the  respective  States  duiing 
the  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  the  represent- 
atives to  this  Congress  shall  be  elected  by  such  as- 
sembly. 

Tliat  each  delegate  to  this  Congress  is  requested  to 
urge  local  organization  among  the  farmers  of  his  dia- 
trict. 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Con- 
gress that  a  late  importation  of  three  hundred  and 
fllty-four  head  of  cattle  from  SootUmd  to  Quebec  ia 
found  to  be  affected  hjr  the  disease  known  as  oon- 
tagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  the  Canadian  aotbori- 
ties  have  ordered  the  entire  shipment  slaughtered  and 
cremated^  and  that  an  outbreak  of  this  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases  is  continually  brought  to  our  notice 
as  occurring  throughout  England  and  Scotland,  be- 
lie ving^  that,  unless  the  importation  of  cattle  from  thene 
countnes  is  prohibited,  the  great  cattle  industry  of 
this  country  will  be  endanger^ :  Therefore, 

Jie8olced\  That  this  Con^rress  ask  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasur}'  to  withhold  his  permit  for  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  from  those  countries  so  long  as  any 
reasonable  apprehension  of  danger  shall  exist  from 
such  importation. 

The  only  call  of  States  was  on  the  tariff 
question,  as  presented  in  the  seventh  resolation, 
and  resulted  as  follows : 


BTATiSS. 

TCM. 

Nay*. 

STATES.       I  TtM. 

Nqi. 

Aikansaa 

Florida 

IIHdoIb  .!     .. 

7 
« 

22 
11* 
12 
9 

'8 
6 

12 
1* 

is 

15 

Nebraaka 

MiDDesoU.... 
North  Carolina 
Ohio 

6 
4 

28 

8 

u 

Indiana 

Iowa  

Pennaylvanla. . 
South  Carolina 

SO 

9 

•• 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Tennessee 

Tfxas . . ....... 

7 

19 
12 

Vir^nia. 

Wisconsin 

Totri. 

12 
4 

Maryland 

1»J 
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After  selecting  Chicago  as  the  pLice  of 
meeting  for  1687,  the  Congress  adjourned. 

FUrANClAL  REVIEW  OF  1886.  At  the  end  of 
this  year  the  outlook  was  generally  hopeful,  al- 
though not  wholly  confident.  Iron  manufact- 
uring, which  had  heen  very  profit4ible  and 
more  extensive  than  ever  before,  gave  promise 
of  still  greater  development  in  response  to  the 
demands  for  railroad  building  and  furnishing 
and  structural  work  of  various  kinds.  Other 
branches  of  manufactures,  which  had  been 
held  in  check  by  the  labor  troubles,  were  in  a 
condition  to  resume  on  an  extended  scale  wbeD- 
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ever  this  ioonbns  was  removed  and  with  the 
reTiva]  of  these  industries  and  the  establish* 
ment  of  more  hannonioiis  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  it  was  hoped  that  general 
trade  woald  be  more  profitable  in  the  next 
than  it  had  been  during  the  current  year.  No 
attempt  was  made,  however,  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  a  great  deal  depended  upon  harmoziy 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  It 
was  evident  that  if  the  latter  intended  to  insist 
npon  dictating  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor, 
and  methods  of  management,  and,  moreover, 
proposed  to  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  willing  to  comply  with 
salutary  rules  and  accept  such  compensation  as 
conld  be  afforded,  the  friction  between  labor 
and  capital  would  become  so  great  that  combi- 
nations of  employers  would  have  to  be  con- 
tinued, where  already  formed,  or  organized,  in 
cases  where  such  organization  had  been  de- 
ferred in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  peaceful  re- 
sults by  less  harsh  measures.  The  strikes  enrly 
in  the  year  among  men  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fabrics  resulted  in  compelling  the 
owners  of  the  establishments  to  curtail  their 
output,  and  in  some  cases  tiie  orders  for  the 
goods  were  transferred  to  Europe.  The  de- 
mand of  workmen  on  clothing  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  came  at  a  time  when  refusal 
would  be  ruinous  to  contractors,  and,  after  the 
work  in  hand  had  been  done,  no  more  engage- 
ments were  made,  except  with  the  proviso  that 
they  should  be  canceled  if  work  was  interrupt- 
ed by  labor-strikes.  The  knit-g*ods,  boot  and 
shoe,  carpet,  building,  furniture,  and  almost  all 
kinds  of  trades  were  at  intervals  suspended  or 
interrupted  during  the  year  by  disagreements 
of  greater  or  less  magnitude  between  employ- 
ers and  employed  and  these  suspensions  or  inter- 
ruptions induced  such  caution  among  the  deal- 
ers in  the  articles  affected  as  very  materially  to 
Funit  the  volume  of  business  and  greatly  reduce 
its  profits.  Unfortunately,  there  was  little  at 
the  close  of  the  year  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  failure  of  the  labor 
demands  would  prevent  their  repetition.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  feared  that  the  various  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country  would  se- 
cretly prepare  for  another  effort  to  enforce 
their  requirements,  and,  at  an  inopportune  mo- 
ment, precipitate  a  movement  which  would, 
temporarily  at  least,  have  a  paralyzing  effect 
upon  all  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
while  our  troubles  were  confined  to  those  re- 
sulting from  labor-strikes  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments and  on  railroads,  European  coun- 
tries had  the  almost  constant  menace  of  the 
Eastern  question  which  in  one  form  or  another 
—first  on  the  Afghanistan  frontier,  next  in 
Greece,  and  finally  in  Bulgaria— kept  political 
siFairs  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  at  times,  when 
outbreaks  were  threatened,  deranged  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  principal  business  centers. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  year  England  was  in  a 
state  of  expectancy  over  the  Irish  question. 
The  defeat  of  the  Gladstone  ministry  on  the 


issue  of  home-rule  ended  the  suspense,  and 
thereafter  domestic  peace  was  interrupted  only 
by  the  agitation  of  a  few  malcontents.  The 
finances  of  Europe  were  kept  in  a  condition  of 
uncertainty  by  the  efforts  of  each  nation  to  get 
more  gold  and  retain  its  possessions  of  that 
metal,  and  early  in  the  year  France  succeeded 
in  drawing  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
also  from  America  an  amount  sufficient  to  en- 
able her  successfully  to  float  her  loan  of  1,446,- 
000,000  francs.  After  this  Germany  com- 
menced to  absorb  the  metal,  drawing  it  from 
London,  Paris,  and  America,  but  this  move- 
ment, as  was  explained  toward  the  close  of  the 
year,  was  caused  by  sales  by  Germany  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  of  its  stock  of  silver  bars, 
amounting  to  2,267,232  troy  ounces,  and  of 
1,143,000  marks  of  silver  coin.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  the  United  States 
sent  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany, 
$29,494,110  in  gold.  The  import  movement 
which  commenced  in  August  resulted  in  the 
receipt  of  $84,728,067,  the  principal  part  be- 
ing taken  from  France.  The  sales  of  silver 
by  Germany  will  in  part  explain  the  cause 
of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal  in  Lon- 
don from  47  pence  per  ounce,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  to  42  pence  July  81,  and  the 
subsequent  recovery  to  47^^  pence  November 
19  was  partly  due  to  the  appointment  of  a 
British  commission  to  inquire  into  the  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  in  part  to  pur- 
chases by  France  in  London  and  New  York  of 
bullion  amounting  in  value  to  about  7,000.000 
francs,  for  coinage  into  money  for  circulation 
in  Tonquin.  The  anxiety  that  was  felt  early  in 
the  year  regarding  the  ability  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  maintain  gold  payments  of  its 
balances  at  the  Clearing-Houses  was  allayed, 
first  by  the  settlement  of  such  balances  with 
gold  instead  of  partly  with  United  States  notes ; 
and,  secondly,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  results 
of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  department  of  is- 
suing silver  certificates  in  exchange  only  for 
the  coins,  and  thus  reducing  the  volume  of 
such  certificates.  The  reports  of  the  Treasurer, 
showing  monthly  receipts  at  New  York  from 
customs,  indicated,  as  the  result  of  this  policy,  a 
reduction  in  the  percentage  of  silver  certificates 
received,  from  28}  in  July,  1885,  to  8j  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1886,  while  the  receipts  of  gold  certifi- 
cates had  increased  from  28}  in  July,  1885,  to 
60i  in  December,  and  United  States  notes  had 
been  augmented  from  16^  in  October,  1885, 
to  84|  in  July,  1886.  These  changes  aided  in 
increasing  the  net  gold  balance  of  the  treasury 
from  $186,086,610  January  81  to  $166,798,749 
June  30,  and  to  $168,980,220  by  Nov.  80,  1886, 
although  during  the  calendar  year  $127,000,000 
bonds  had  been  called,  and  nearly  the  whole 
redeemed.  While  the  market  price  of  silver 
was  steadily  declining  in  London,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  intrinsic  value  of  our  coins,  we  were 
freely  exporting  gold  to  Europe,  but  confidence 
in  the  wise  administration  of  the  national 
finances  was  apparently  so  great  that  only  a 
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faint  and  entirely  unsaccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  excite  alarm,  and  even  those  capitalists  who  at 
intervals  in  1885  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
current  year  invested  in  sterling  for  safety,  and 
also  to  insure  gold  returns,  abandoned  these 
investments  during  March.  Unfortunately, 
Congress  did  little  toward  restoring  confidence 
in  the  national  finances.  On  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, Mr.  Eustice  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  proposing  to  pay  with  silver  the  $10,- 
000,000  8-per-cent.  bonds  called  on  Deo.  29, 
1885,  for  redemption,  and  this  temporarily 
had  an  unsettling  effect  upon  the  London  mar- 
ket for  bonds,  but  this  proposition  was  not 
seriously  considered  by  the  Senate.  Early  in 
February  the  House  passed  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  de- 
partment during  the  previous  summer,  but  the 
Secretary's  reply  was  complete,  and  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  April  8  Mr.  Bland's  bill,  pro- 
viding for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  de- 
feated in  the  House,  but  the  vote  showed  that 
this  was  the  best  that  could  be  expected,  and 
that  there  was  no  hope,  at  least  in  that  Con- 
gress, for  the  repeal  of  the  coinage  act.  In  June 
Mr.  Morrison  introduced  a  joint  resolution  in 
the  House  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  call  bonds,  regardless  of  the  condition  of 
the  gold  reserve.  This  resolution  was  sent  to 
the  Senate,  there  amended  by  making  such 
calls  discretionary  with  the  Secretary,  and  it 
was  further  amended  by  providing  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  trade-dollar;  but,  although 
these  amendments  were  concurred  in  by  the 
House,  the  resolution  failed  for  want  of  the 
signature  of  the  President.  After  the  middle 
of  the  year  until  December  the  disturbances 
resulting  from  the  labor  tronbl&  subsided,  gold 
flowed  hither  from  Europe,  railroad  earnings 
improved,  the  crops  were  abundant,  specula- 


tion in  stocks  and  staples  gradually  increased, 
money  commanded  better  rates,  thus  caQsing 
its  withdrawal  from  boards  and  other  deposi- 
tories, and  the  outlook  was  encouraging  for  all 
interests.  Trading  in  stocks,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  overdone,  with  the  usual  results, 
and  in  December  forced  liquidations  of  specu- 
lative accounts,  caused  by  active  money  and  an 
indisposition  to  loan  upon  a  certain  class  of 
collateral,  kept  the  stock  and  other  markets  un- 
settled during  the  greater  part  of  the  month, 
and  imparted  a  feeling  of  anxiety  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  which  was  somewhat  intensified 
by  a  renewal  of  labor  troubles  in  Brooklyn, 
Pittsburg,  and  other  cities,  and  more  or  less 
important  failures  of  business  houses  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  following  tabular 
survey  of  the  economical  conditions  and  r^olts 
of  1886,  contrasted  with  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  is  from  official  returns,  and  also  from  the 
*'  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle": 


EOONOMICAL  CONDmONS 
AND  RESULTS. 

Coin  and  currency  in  the 
United  States,  November  1. 

Mercantiie  fhllores. 

Imports  of  merchandise  .... 

Exports  of  merchandise 

Imports  of  gold  and  stiver. . . 

Exports  of  gold  and  silver. . . 

RaUroads  oonstmcted.  miles. 

Gross  earnings,  98  railroads. . 

Wheat  raised,  bushels 

Corn  raised,  bushels 

Cotton  raised,  bales 

Pig-iron  produce^  tons  (2,^40 
pounds) 

Anthracite  coal  produced,  tons 

Petroleum,  barrels 

Immigration 


1880. 

isse. 

$1^564)14,798 

124.220,821 

667.86a678 

68b,249,798 

41,418,029 

44,697,749 

8,118 

814,^S,444 

857,112,000 

1,968,176,000 

6,650.215 

11,586,271^)00 
1I4.M1,119 
668,417.210 
718.2S9,<66 
5S.52H3W 
68,82l,5«e 
&.6I8 
844.35S,?96 

45T.ooaoo«« 

1.665,000,000 
6,412,000 

4,0U,B«« 

81.628.529 

21,225.208 

826,151 

5.6S4JM8 

8-2,186,862 

26,009.«K10 

SS6.T55 

The  prices  of  leading  staples  on  or  about  the 
1st  of  January,  1887,  compared  with  prices  at 
the  same  diate  in  1886  and  1885,  were  as  follow : 


PRICBS  OF  LEADING  STAPLES. 

Cotton,  middling  uplands,  per  pound 

Wool,  American  XXpor  pound t 

Iron,  American  pig,  No.  1,  per  ton , 

Steel  rails  at  mills 

WheaLNo.  2  red  winter,  per  bushel 

Corn,  Western,  mixed  No.  2,  per  bushel 

Pork,  mesa,  per  barrel '. 


188A. 


1886. 


1887. 


84 

$19  50 


$18  00  ^  $18  60 
$84  00  S  $85  00 

n^ 

60* 
$10  00  ^  $10  25 


84  A89 
$20  00^^110 

$12  60  ®  $12  75 


Hie  ll$my  Market — During  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  bankers'  balances  were  loaned  at 
the  Stock  Excliange  at  1  and  at  5  per  cent., 
averaging  from  2^  to  8,  and  in  February  loans 
on  commercial  paper  were  made  at  very  low 
rates,  such  as  2^  to  4}  on  four  months'  accept- 
ances, 2|  to  8^  on  60  to  90  day  indorsed  bills 
receivable,  and  4  per  cent,  on  some  good  single 
names,  while  a  fair  grade  of  jobbers'  paper  was 
done  at  4^  to  5  J  per  cent.  Trust  companies 
were  then  making  loans  on  stock  collateral, 
running  to  the  end  of  the  year,  at  4  per  cent,, 
and  banks  were  obliged  to  accommodate  their 
customers  at  equally  low  rates.  The  silver 
question  tended  to  drive  capital  into  hoards, 
tnuB  largely  augmenting  the  deposits  of  the 


Trust  Companies  and  other  institutions,  and  in 
their  desire  to  place  their  money  where  it 
would  be  safe  and  at  the  same  time  earn  fair 
returns,  investors  drained  the  market  of  first- 
class  railroad  securities,  in  somo  cases  paying 
prices  which  did  not  yield  more  than  4  per 
cent.  Others  bought  sterling  for  investment, 
and  still  another  class  purchased  real  estate, 
but  very  few  put  their  money  into  manufsct- 
uring  or  business  enterprises,  being  deterred 
by  the  fear  of  a  spread  of  the  labor  troubles 
which  early  in  March  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Toward  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  the 
bank  reserves  were  low,  in  consequence  of 
withdrawals  of  gold  for  shipment  to  Europe, 
and  also  because  of  a  demand  from  the  interior, 
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and  banka  were  indisposed  to  loan  freely  on 
call,  and  tbey  did  nothing  below  8  per  cent. 
In  April  there  was  an  easier  tone  for  money, 
caused  by  the  improved  condition  of  the  banks, 
resnltlDg  from  the  satisfaction  of  the  demand 
from  the  interior,  and  «  little  less  anxiety  was 
felt  regarding  the  silver  question,  the  defeat 
bjr  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  8th, 
of  Mr.  Bland^s  bill  providing  for  free  coinage 
of  silver,  and  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of 
the  Treasury  Department  would  enable  gold 
payments  to  be  maintained,  largely  contribut- 
ing to  this  feeling  of  relief.  During  the  first 
week  in  May  there  was  a  slight  flurry  in  money* 
and  an  advance  to  7  per  cent,  on  call,  caused 
by  the  rioting  at  Chicago,  but  the  rate  subse- 
quently fell  off,  and  the  average  for  the  month 
was  not  above  4  per  cent.  About  the  middle 
of  May  the  banks  restricted  their  loans  because 
of  low  reserves  and  the  concentration  in  three 
of  the  institutions  of  about  85  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  surplus,  and  commercial  paper  was  only 
in  fair  supply,  although  the  demand  was  not 
nrgent.  Kates  were  then  quoted  at  4  to  4^ 
per  cent,  for  short  acceptances,  4  to  5  for 
jobbers^  paper,  and  41^  to  6  for  good  single 
names.  In  June,  bankers^  balances  loaned  at 
1  and  at  7  per  cent,  the  higher  rate  being  re- 
corded toward  the  dose,  and  it  was  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  only  a  light  in- 
qairy  for  loans  on  time  on  stock  collateral,  the 
best  bid  being  8i  per  cent,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  that  money  was  likely  to  remain 
easy.  During  the  last  few  days  in  June,  how- 
ever, the  tone  of  the  market  changed  in  con- 
sequence of  a  calling  in  of  loans  by  some  of 
the  banks  and  trust  companies,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  July  disbursements  of  interest  and 
dividends,  and  early  in  the  following  month  9 
per  cent. -was  recorded.  The  average  subse- 
quently fell  off  to  2i  and  8  per  cent.,  and  the 
market  was  easy  until  toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  it  became  active  not  only  on  call 
bat  for  commercial  paper.  Banks  refused  to 
loan  at  less  than  4  per  cent,  on  prime  security, 
and  only  a  few  were  in  a  position  to  offer 
money  at  the  Exchange  by  reason  of  low  re- 
serres  and  calls  upon  them  by  their  correspond- 
ents at  the  interior.  This  threw  the  demand 
upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  average  for 
bankers'  balances  gradually  rose  to  4  per  cent. 
The  banks  being  practically  out  of  the  market 
for  paper,  rates  advanced,  and  60  to  90  day 
indorsed  notes  were  quoted  at  4  to  4^  per 
cent.;  four  months'  jobbers'  names,  at  4  to  5, 
and  good  single-name  notes  having  four  to  six 
months  to  run,  5  and  6i  per  cent.  During  the 
first  week  in  August  money  became  still  more 
active  on  call,  and  the  supply  at  the  Exchange 
being  limited,  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
manipulation.  Two  of  the  largest  banks  were 
then  carrying  two  thirds  the  total  surplus  re- 
serve, and  the  remainder  was  distributed  among 
three  other  banka  Those  in  a  condition  to 
buy  paper  refused  to  take  any  below  5i  to  6 
P&  cent.,  and  time-loans  on  stock  collateral 


commanded  4  and  5  per  cent,  for  four  months, 
the  rate  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
security.  Eastern  banks  had  full  employment 
for  all  their  funds;  Western  institutions  were 
engaged  in  supplying  the  demands  of  grain- 
buyers  and  stock-raisers,  and  they  were  almost 
daily  drawing  upon  their  New  York  deposits. 
During  the  second  week  in  August  there  was 
a  manipulated  advance  in  the  rate  for  money 
at  the  Stock  Exchange  to  40  per  cent.,  for  the 
purpose  of  unfavorably  influencing  the  stock 

rulation.  On  the  following  day,  after  the 
and  had  been  supplied,  the  rate  fell  to  1  per 
cent.,  but  7  was  a  fair  average  for  both  days. 
The  bank  return  of  the  12th  showed  that  two 
of  the  institutions  were  carrying  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  $8,647,250  surplus,  leaving  the 
remainder  either  at  or  below  the  25  per  cent, 
limit.  This  condition  of  the  banks  induced  a 
few  of  them  to  call  in  loans,  the  trust  com- 
panies had  to  meet  a  demand  for  some  of  their 
deposits,  and  they  in  turn  called  upon  the 
banks,  so  that  the  activity  in  money  had  a 
legitim ate  basis.  On  the  folio w ing  week  tb ere 
was  a  flurry  in  money,  during  which  the  rate 
was  marked  up  to  20  per  cent.,  caused  by  the 
financial  troubles  at  Boston,  growing  out  of 
the  defalcation  of  Gray,  the  Indian  Orchard  and 
Atlantic  Mills  treasurer,  but,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  previous  week,  the  rate  the  next  day  fell 
to  1,  and  the  average  thereafter  was  not  above 
7.  With  the  object  of  relieving  the  stringency 
in  the  money  market,  the  acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  on  the  19th,  issued  a  call  for  $15,- 
000,000  8-per-cent.  bonds.  In  the  closing  week 
of  the  month  there  was  an  advance  in  money 
to  9  per  cent.,  caused  by  the  calling  in  of  loans 
by  some  of  the  trust  companies,  but  the  aver- 
age was  not  above  that  of  the  previous  week. 
Some  of  the  life-insurance  companies  and  other 
institutions  were  then  making  loans  on  stock 
collateral  at  6  per  cent,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  but  tbey  required  flrst-class  security 
and  ample  margin.  There  was  no  sale  for 
commercial  paper  at  the  close  of  August,  ex- 
cept at  high  rates,  and  not  more  than  one  of 
the  city  banks  was  purchasing  notes.  For  this 
reason,  quotations  for  paper  were  nominal. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  gave  notice  that  any  part  of  $10,- 
000,000  8-per-cent.  uncalled  bonas  would  be 
redeemed  if  presented  before  September  15,  and 
this  order  was  subsequently  modified  so  as 
to  include  any  uncaUed  bonds.  There  were 
then  outstanding  two  calls,  one  for  $15,000,000 
and  another  for  $10,000,000;  bat  as  most  of 
theae  bonds  were  owned  by  the  banks,  and 
held  as  security  for  circulation,  redemptions 
were  slow,  and  the  relief  to  the  market  almost 
imperceptible.  Gold  imports  commenced  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  August,  and  these  aided  to 
some  extent  in  enabling  the  banks  to  meet  the 
drain  to  the  interior  and  for  customs.  Early 
in  September  the  average  for  call  loans  was 
6  to  7  per  cent,  and  the  extremes  1  to  9. 
The  Treasury  disbursed  comparatively  large 
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amoaDts  for  interest,  and  moderately  for  the 
calls  maturing  September  1  and  15,  and  the 
banks  gradually  grew  easier,  so  that  they  par- 
chased  paper  to  a  limited  extent ;  bnt  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing  matured  notes. 
A  few  were  in  a  condition  to  offer  money  at 
the  Stock  Exchange,  but  they  exacted  good  se- 
curity, and  demanded  the  best  average  rates. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  a  call  for 
$15,000,000  on  the  15th,  and  directed  that  any 
of  the  called  bonds  be  paid  with  interest  to 
the  date  of  presentation,  without  waiting  for 
the  maturity  of  the  call,  but,  for  reasons  above 
stated,  redemptions  were  comparatively  light. 
One  feature  toward  the  close  of  the  month, 
was  a  slight  flurry  at  Boston,  Providence,  and 
Hartford,  caused  by  defalcations  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Portland  (Me.)  bank,  and  by  the 
President  of  the  Charter  Oak  Life-insurance 
Company,  and  of  the  Union  Manufacturing 
Company.  Although  in  an  improved  condition 
as  regards  reserve,  the  banks  were  not  dis- 
posed to  be  liberal  in  their  offerings  of  money, 
as  they  desired  to  make  preparations  for  meet- 
ing the  mercantile  demand,  which  was  expected 
from  the  Ist  to  the  10th  of  October.  The  low- 
est rate  for  commercial  paper  was  6  per  cent, 
and  some  banks  were  seeking  to  make  six 
months  time  loans  on  stock  collateral  at  this 
rate,  but  borrowers  generally  declined  to  make 
engagements  running  beyond  the  end  of  the 
year.  Early  in  October,  a  10-per-cent.  rate  on 
call  was  recorded,  caused  by  calling  in  loans, 
and  also  by  a  demand  for  money  on  collateral 
unacceptable  to  conservative  lenders.  Borrow- 
ers with  good  security  had  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining funds  at  6  per  cent.,  but  the  speculation 
in  fancy  stocks,  and  the  rapid  rise  in  a  few 
specialties,  compelled  some  houses  to  ask  loans 
on  these  properties  as  collateral,  and  they  were 
required  to  pay  from  7  to  10  per  cent.  Twicd 
during  the  month  1  per  cent,  was  recorded, 
but  as  the  day^s  demand  had  then  been  sup- 
plied, this  rate  was  not  fairly  quotable.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  month,  the  banks  became 
easier,  and  there  was  a  better  inquiry  for  first- 
class  commercial  paper  at  a  minimum  rate  of 
6i  per  cent.  One  feature  was  a  rise  in  United 
States  bonds  to  the  best  figures  ever  recorded, 
caused  by  a  good  demand  and  a  very  moder- 
ately supplied  market.  In  the  folio w  ing  month, 
however,  there  was  a  sharp  fall  in  these  secu- 
rities, followed  by  an  important  rise.  It  was 
stated  that  the  purchases  by  the  banks  of  4 
and  4^  per  cents,  with  which  to  replace  called 
bonds  were  light,  and  confined  to  amounts 
which  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
national  banking  law,  and  tie  majority  of  the 
banks  seemed  disposed  to  reduce  their  circula- 
tion rather  than  pay  the  current  prices  for  new 
bonds.  One  cause  for  the  reduction  in  the 
bank  reserves  was  the  deposit  of  money  at  the 
sub-treasury  in  exchange  tor  new  silver  certifi- 
cates, which  were  largely  issued  during  Octo- 
ber, and  distributed  among  the  banks  of  the 
entire  country.    Early  in  November,  money 


was  active  on  call,  partly  because  of  manipula- 
tion, but  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
for  loans  upon  undesirable  collateral    Subse- 

Suently,  the  market  became  easier,  but  towju^ 
le  close  of  the  month  the  enormous  specnla- 
tion  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  largely  in- 
creased the  inquiry  for  funds,  caused  rates  to 
advance,  and  20  per  cent,  was  recorded  daring 
the  last  week.  The  average  for  the  month 
was  from  6i  to  7  per  cent.,  according,  to  the 
collateral  offered.  The  rates  for  commercial 
paper  at  the  close  were  6^  to  6^  per  cent., 
for  sixty  to  ninety  day  indorsed  bills  receiv- 
able; 6  to  7  for  four  months  commission- 
house  names,  and  6  to  8  for  good  single 
names  having  four  to  six  months  to  run.  The 
rate  for  money  on  prime  stock  collateral  for 
four  months  was  6  per  cent.  Nearly  all  the 
paper  taken  waa  bought  by  out-of-town  insti- 
tutions. Early  in  the  month,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  ordered  the  payment  without  re- 
bate of  the  interest  due  December  1,  amount- 
ing to  $2,812,500,  and  with  a  rebate  of  3  per 
cent,  per  annum  of  the  interest  due  January  1, 
amounting  to  $9,816,469,  making  a  total  of 
$12,128,969,  the  object  being  to  relieve  the 
money  market.  December  opened  with  ac- 
tivity in  loanable  funds,  caused  in  great  part 
by  the  speculation  in  stocks  and  staples,  and 
by  the  demand  for  loans  upon  indifferent  col- 
lateral, but,  as  was  the  case  in  the  previous 
month,  borrowers  with  good  security  were 
accommodated  at  an  average  of  about  ^  per 
cent.,  while  others  had  to  pay  from  7  to  12, 
and  even  more  in  exceptional  cases.  On  the 
15th  a  panicky  fall  in  certain  stocks,  which 
had  been  sharply  advanced,  caused  a  calling  in 
of  loans  by  banks  and  private  lenders,  the  rate 
for  many  rose  before  the  close  of  the  day  to 
186  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  excitement 
did  not  subside  so  as  to  permit  the  market  to 
resume  its  normal  condition  until  the  17th. 
Thereafter,  for  the  remainder  of  the  month, 
money  was  not  unusually  active,  rehef  being 
afforded  by  Treasury  disbursements  of  inter- 
est, that  due  January  1  being  ordered  paid 
without  rebate,  and  also  by  arrivals  of  gold 
from  Europe.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  banks  of  this  city  had  an  average  of  $89,- 
721,100  gold.  This  was  increased  to  $100,212,- 
200  by  the  end  of  January,  and  after  this  there 
was  a  gradual  reduction,  mainly  due  to  gold 
exports,  and  a  drain  into  the  Treasury  for  cus- 
toms, so  that  by  July  17  the  average  amoant 
held  was  $68,723,700,  the  minimum  of  the  year. 
Thereafter,  principally  through  gold  imports, 
the  amount  was  increased  to  $80,709,700  by 
November  20.  On  January  8,  the  banks  held 
an  average  of  $28,808,200  legal-tender  notes, 
which  was  increased  to  $35,882,600  by  Febm- 
ary  13.  Then  came  a  reduction  to  $26,241,100 
April  8,  caused  by  a  drain  to  the  interior. 
This  was  followed  by  a  gradual  increase  to 
$46,069,000  July  17,  when  the  demand  for  the 
country  again  set  in,  and  by  November  6  tb© 
amount  held  was  reduced  to  $16,242,600,  the 
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minimam  of  the  year.  Thereafter,  there  was 
a  slight  increase  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Bank 
loans  on  January  2  were  reported  at  $889,- 
909,800.  The  mazimam  of  $859,685,800,  was 
reached  March  20,  and  then  came  a  reduction 
to  the  minimum  of  the  year,  $387,807,600, 
Septemher  18.  Speculative  and  commercial  de- 
mands then  hronght  ahout  an  increase  to  $852,- 
418,500  on  December  11.  The  average  de- 
posits were  at  the  maximum,  $896,080,800, 
February  18,  and  at  the  minimum,  $845,708,- 
500,  September  11.  The  advance  to  $860,981,- 
400,  December  4,  was  largely  due  to  the  aug- 
mented loans,  and  to  the  increase  in  the  cash 
held  by  the  banks.  The  clearings  of  the  asso- 
ciated banks  of  the  city  showed  a  daily  aver- 
age at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  $121,617,- 


489.  Then  foUowed  a  fall  to  $96,728,279, 
March  18,  and  recovery  to  $180,429,617  on  the 
following  week,  a  decline  to  $80,922,591,  Sep- 
tember 4,  and  a  reaction  to  $165,589,861  De- 
cember 18,  which  was  the  maximum  of  the 
year. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports  the 
failure  of  eight  national  banks,  having  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $650,000,  during  the  year 
covered  by  his  communication  to  Congress, 
and  four  of  the  suspensions  were  caus^  by 
embezzlements.  The  condition  of  the  New 
York  Clearing- House  banks,  the  rates  for 
money,  exchange,  and  silver,  and  prices  for 
United  States  bonds  on  or  about  Jan.  1,  1887, 
compared  with  the  preceding  two  years,  are 
shown  in  the  following  summary : 


BANK  RETURNS,   fiTO. 


Kbw  Tobk  Ctrr  Banks: 

Jjoua  and  dlscomits. 

Bpecie 
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K«t  deposits 

Legal-tfendeni 

Beqnlred  reserve 
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Bvrplns  leaerve , 

MoaZT,  EXOHAXOB,  BiLTBB  : 
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Prime  paper,  sixty  days. 

surer  in  London,  per  onnoe 

Prime  sterUnff  bills,  sixty  days 

0nTiD  Statm  Bokds  : 

S»,  registered,  option 

6a,  cvrenoy,  1898 
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|S9(V,874,200 

88,170,000 
11,618,600 

886,979,100 
96,699,800 
88,818,095 

194,769,800 


$40,944,775 


4  81 
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$889,909,800 

89,791,100 

9,979,800 

976,959,800 

98,806,200 

94.989,895 

118,529,800 


$94,989,475 
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1887. 


$848,687,500 

82,718.100 

7,911,500 

869,268,600 

19,870,400 

89,817,160 

109,088,500 


$12,271,850 


4  81i 


100 


Appended  is  the  Clearing-House  statement  of  totals  at  the  h^nning  of  each  qnarter  of 
1886,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year : 


DATE. 

LottM. 

SpMto. 

CtatvUtkn. 

Dn»dto. 

Ut(il««ndm. 

Jtinisi7  9 

$889,909,800 
856,098,600 
851.086,500 
887,455,700 
848,687,500 

$89,721,100 
79,084,600 
65.018,400 
76,642,800 
82,718,100 

$9,979,800 
7,989,l00 
7,828,400 
8,188,700 
7,911,500 

$876,959,800 
880,264,600 
875,828,100 
847,095,700 
859,268,600 

$28,808,200 

MsRhh 

98,77&700 

Jime96 

48,297,900 

6eptember95 

19,211,000 

d£^iw8i.;::!:.::..:::::...:;:.  .::::;. 

19,870,400 

IMgi  EKCba8g««~-The  imports  of  merchan- 
dise for  the  twelve  months  ending  Dec.  81 
1886,  were  $75,548,587  ahove  those  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1885,  and  the  exports 
of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  for  the 
same  time  were  $25,089,868  more.  The  excess 
of  merchandise  exports  over  imports  for 
twelve  months  of  the  calendar  year  was  $49,- 
872,456  against  $100,881,125  for  the  same  time 
m  1885.  There  was  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  of  specie  and  bullion  of  $9,793,257  for 
twelve  months  ending  Dec.  81,  1886,  against 
t-%279,720  for  the  same  time  in  1885.  The 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  merchandise 
and  specie  amounted  for  the  above-named  pe- 
riod m  1886  to  $59,665,71 8,  against  $  1 03,660,845 
for  the  corresponding  twelve  months  in  1885. 
Foreign  exchange  was  firm  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  under  the  influence  of  an  invest- 
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ment  demand  for  long  sterling  and  a  scarcity 
of  commercial  bills,  and  by  the  middle  of 
January  $749,000  gold  had  been  shipped  to 
Europe.  Bates  were  maintained  at  the  gold- 
exporting  point  throughout  February  and  until 
the  middle  of  March,  the  supply  of  long  ster- 
ling being  steadily  absorbed  by  investors,  and 
the  arbitrage  houses  buying  short  bills  and 
cable  transfers  to  remit  for  stocks  sold  on 
European  account,  and  making  up  deficiencies 
by  shipping  gold.  The  inquiry  became  lees 
urgent  after  the  15th  of  March,  the  shipment 
of  about  $9,000,000  up  to  that  time  apparently 
satisfying  the  demand,  and  the  market  began 
to  be  more  liberally  supplied  with  commercial 
bills  drawn  against  cotton  and  breadstuffs. 
Immediately  afterward,  however,  there  was  an 
urgent  inquiry  for  gold  for  Frnnce,  prepara- 
tions there  being  made  for  fioating  the  new 
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French  loan  of  1,466,000,000  francs,  and  during 
the  third  week  in  March  there  was  an  export 
of  aboat  $5,200,000  directly  to  that  country. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  this  movement 
ceased,  the  pressure  of  commercial  hills  again 
had  a  decided  iotinence  on  the  market,  the  in- 
vestment inquiry  subsided,  mercantile  require- 
ments were  light,  and  the  arbitrage  houses 
were  liberal  drawers  of  sterling  against  pur- 
chasers of  securities.  After  a  brief  interval  the 
movement  of  gold  to  France  was  renewed,  and 
during  April  over  $3,500,000  was  sent  to  Paris. 
Shipments  to  London  and  France  continued 
throughout  May,  but  after  the  15th  of  that 
month  the  inquiry  for  Paris  was  less  urgent, 
the  new  loan  having  been  negotiated.  Moder- 
ate amounts  of  gold  went  to  London  during 
June,  and  toward  the  close  of  that  month  there 
was  a  movement  to  Berlin  in  response  to  the 
special  demand  above  noted.  This  inquiry  was 
satisfied  by  the  end  of  June,  and  no  more  gold 
was  sent  to  Europe.  Our  contributions  of  this 
metal  to  Great  Britain  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  were  $12,458,044,  to  France  $11,- 
571.801,  and  to  Germany  $5,469,265,  making  a 
total  of  $29,494,110.  The  movement  to  London 
may  be  regarded  as  mainly  for  the  settlement 
of  trade  balances,  while  that  to  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin was  in  response  to  the  exceptional  require- 
ments above  referred  to.  The  tendency  of  the 
market  for  sterling  was  downward  in  July,  in 
consequence  of  large  offerings  of  bills  drawn 
against  securities  bought  for  European  account, 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  month  there  was  a 
sharp  fall  in  the  rates,  due  to  a  pressure  of 
commercial  drafts.  In  August  the  market  was 
unsettled  in  consequence  of  active  money  and 
continued  offerings  of  bankers'  and  other  bills, 
and  during  the  third  week  in  the  month  gold 
commenced  to  move  from  France  to  New  York 
in  liberal  amounts,  and  to  a  moderate  extent 
from  London.  The  Bank  of  France  sought  to 
retard  this  movement  by  advancing  the  pre- 
mium on  gold,  and  the  Bank  of  England  de- 
manded fractionally  higher  rates  for  her  gold 
than  the  market  price,  but  these  measures 
simply  resulted  in  compelling  shippers  to  ob- 
tain their  supplies  in  the  open  markets,  and 
the  profits  of  importations  were  limited,  be- 
cause only  coin  of  light  weight  was  procurable. 
Gold  imports  continued  uninterruptedly  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  idthough  after  October  the  re- 
ceipts were  almost  wholly  from  France,  the 
Bank  of  England  advancing  its  minimum  rate 
of  discount  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
flow  to  America.  The  imports  of  gold  from 
Europe  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  were,  as 
above  stated,  $34,728,067.  That  the  move- 
ment was  not  in  response  to  trade  conditions, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember the  merchandise  balance  was  only 
$i9,872,466  in  favor  of  this  country.  The  low 
rates  for  exchange  which  enabled  gold  to  be 
brought  out,  resulted  mainly  from  our  active 
money  market,  large  purchases  of  securities 
for  investment  and  speculation  on  European 


account,  and  a  light  demand  from  importers 
of  goods.  December  15  the  exchange  ma^ 
ket  was  so  greatly  unsettled  by  active  money 
and  an  insignificant  demand  that  the  nominal 
rates  fell  to  the  lowest  points  recorded  ance 
November,  1884,  and  gold  was  again  ordered 
out  from  London.  This  caused  an  advance  in 
the  Bank  of  England  minimum  to  5  per  cent, 
but  exchange  was  only  temporarily  affected, 
and  it  was  dull  and  steady  to  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mttiifiictnliig  IndistrlMt — ^With  the  exception 
of  iron,  steel,  and  a  few  other  branches  of  in- 
dustries, manufacturing  was  not  profitable  dar- 
ing the  year  to  the  extent  that  was  expected 
at  the  close  of  1885.    Influenced  by  low  prices 
for  raw  material  and  by  light  stocks  through- 
out the  country,  manufacturers  made  prepara- 
tions early  in  the  year  for  a  largely  increased 
output     Until  March  the  feeling  was  very 
hopeful,  and  the  prospects  were  regarded  as 
excellent  for  a  prosperous  season.    Then  came 
the  labor-strike  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  which 
during  that  entire  month  practically  isolated  a 
large  portion  of  the  Southwest  by  preventing 
the  distribution  of  goods.    This  was  followed 
by  the  demand  for  increased  wages  and  shorter 
hours  on  the  part  of  workmen  in  manufacto- 
ries, and  in  some  cases  the  employers  resolved 
to  shut  down  rather  than  yield  to  the  exaction. 
Others  combined  to  resist  the  requirements  of 
their  operatives,  and  in  some  branches  of  trade 
the  lock-out  continued  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.    The  failure  in  May  of  the 
eight-hour  movement  only  partially  stimulated 
manufacturing,  for  the  members  of  the  labor 
organizations  were  manifestly  restive  in  con- 
sequence of  their  defeat,  and  their  employers 
were  therefore  apprehensive  of  a  renewed  of 
their  demands,  so  that  production  of  goods 
was  to  a  great  extent  reduced  and  confined 
almost  wholly  to  current  needs.    The  distri- 
bution of  goods  was,  of  course,  affected  by  the 
embarrassments  of  the  manufacturers,  profits 
were  materially  lessened  by  the  enhanced  cost 
of  production,  consumption  was  restricted  by 
the  loss  of  wages  resulting  from  the  strikes 
and  the  efforts  of  labor  to  coerce  capital ;  and 
instead  of  the  year's  business  in  manufacturing 
and  general  trade  being  highly  profitable,  as 
was  confidently  expected,  it  was  greatly  disap- 
pointing.   The  principal  exception  was  in  the 
iron  business.    The  demand  for  railroad  and 
structural  purposes  was  good  and  at  tinaes  ur- 
gent ;  prices  advanced  steadily  in  response  to 
the  inquiry ;  the  fact  that  the  employ^  were 
members  of  an  organization  distinct  from  that 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  that  the  relations 
between  them  and  their  employers  were  har- 
monious, contributed  to  make  the  operations 
of  the  manufacturers  profitable  and  enabled 
them  to  reasonably  advance  wages.    The  year 
was  therefore  a  very  properous  one  for  the 
iron  and  steel  interests,  and  the  outlook  at  the 
close  was  highly  encouraging.    The  anthraoite- 
coal  combination,  which  was  reorganized  early 
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in  the  year  upon  the  basis  of  allotment,  worked 
satisfactorily,  the  demand  for  the  product  kept 
pace  with  the  supply,  prices  were  generally 
satisfactory,  and  the  output  of  anthracite  coal 
for  the  year  ending  December  81  was  82,186,- 
862  tons,  against  31 ,628,629  in  1885  and  80,718,- 
293  in  18^1.  The  production  of  pig-iron  for 
the  year  1886  was  5,684,548  tons,  against  4,044,- 
526  in  1885,  both  coal  and  iron  being  partly 
estimated.  New  railroad  mileage  was  8,648 
miles,  against  8,118  in  1885  and  8,818  in  1884. 

The  drt^ — Favorable  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  wheat  belt  during  the  winter  and  spring 
gave  the  plant  a  good  start,  and  the  grain  was 
so  rapidly  advanced  in  April  and  May  under 
the  influence  of  warm,  forcing  weather,  that 
the  harvest  commenced  in  some  sections  by 
the  middle  of  Juoe.  The  season  was  propi- 
tioos  for  sowing  spring  wheat,  the  acreage  was 
increased  by  opemng  up  new  lands  in  the  ex- 
treme Northwest,  and  the  grain  made  rapid 
progress  in  its  early  stages,  as  also  did  com 
and  other  products.  During  June  and  July 
dry  weather  in  the  winter-wheat  belt  and 
frosts  in  the  spring- wheat  sections  retarded  the 
growth  of  the  crops ;  but  fall-sown  grain  ma- 
tored  and  was  gathered  in  good  condition,  and 
the  principal  damage  by  drought  was  to  spring- 
sown  wheat,  com,  and  grass.  The  estimate  of 
the  wheat-yield  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  457,000,000  bushels,  against 
867,112,000  for  the  previous  year,  and  the  win- 
ter wheat  was  promptly  marketed.  The  yield 
of  com  was  estimated  at  1,668,000,000  bush- 
eb;  of  oats,  600,000,000;  of  barley,  60,000,- 
000;  rye,  26,000,000;  buckwheat,  11,000,000; 
and  potatoes,  165,000,000.  Tobacco  yielded 
ahout  485,000,000  pounds,  hay  45,000,000  tons, 
and  cotton  will  probably  turn  out  6,488,000 
bales.  The  European  crops  of  bresdstuflTs  were 
below  the  average,  and  early  indications  of  this 
result  stimulated  an  export  movement  which 
commenced  in  August  and  continued  with  but 
alight  interruptions  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
bolk  of  the  grain  going  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Farmers  generally  profited  by  the 
lessons  taught  in  previous .  years,  and,  instead 
of  holding  back  their  wheat  freely  sent  it  for- 
ward. The  producers  in  the  winter -wheat 
belt  were  inclined  to  this  course  because  of  ne- 
oessity,  the  previous  season's  crop  having  been 
80  noor.  Those  in  the  Northwest  shipped  lib- 
erally immediately  after  the  harvest,  and  then 
waited  for  more  favorable  markets  before  for- 
warding the  remainder.  Notwithstanding  the 
prospective  demand  from  Europe,  however, 
prices  of  wheat  were  not  well  sustained  in  the 
fall  and  winter.  The  visible  supply  accumu- 
lated so  that  by  the  close  of  December  it  was 
nearly  68,000,000  bushels,  a  larger  amount 
than  ever  before  recorded,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  enormous  stocks  the  market 
generally  favored  the  export  movement. 

Taking  the  prices  in  the  New  York  market 
on  or  about  the  lat  of  January  in  each  year, 
and  the  total  yield  for  the  previous  season,  we 


have  the  following  approximate   results  in 
quantities  and  value : 


THE  CROPS. 

Ylddliilwih. 

Pric^ 

Val™. 

1880. 
Wheat 

887,118,000 

1,980,176.000 

4^6fiO,815 

457,000,000 

1,666.000,000 

6,440,0U0 

.09A 

0.98} 

H 

1880.828.600 
968.088,000 
894,882^1 

487.295,000 
801,881.260 
299,170,800 

('!oni 

1886. 
Wheat 

Com 

Cotton,  boles 

RailrMdfl.— With  the  exceiition  of  the  trans- 
continental war,  involving  the  Central,  the 
Union,  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Atch- 
ison, Topeka,  and  Sante  F6  rotids,  and  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  broke 
out  in  February  and  remained  unsettied  at  the 
close  of  the  year ;  some  quarrels  of  less  im- 
portance among  the  granger  roads ;  cutting  of 
passenger  rates  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio: 
shading  of  freight  tariff  by  the  Chicago  and 
Atlantio,  and  an  express  war  inaugurated  by 
the  Erie  express  line,  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try worked  together  harmoniously  during  the 
year,  and  it  is  claimed  that  freight  rates  were 
almost  uniformly  maintained  by  the  trunk 
lines  of  road.  It  was  rumored  in  November 
that  negotiations  were  making  satisfactory 
progress  by  which  the  differences  between  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  would 
be  composed,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  former 
would  nave  a  New  York  outlet  over  the  tracks 
of  the  latter,  but  this  statement  was  not  con- 
firmed. The  steps  preliminary  to  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Reading  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  syndicate,  the  reconstruction  trastees, 
and  the  public,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
One  obstacle  after  another  was  removed,  and 
finally  Mr.  Austin  Corbin  took  the  place  of 
Mr.  Qowen  as  president,  and  he  was  also 
elected  one  of  the  voting  trustees.  After  the 
plan  had  been  substantially  agreed  upon  its 
publication  was  delayed  on  various  pretexts 
until  about  the  middle  of  December,  when  it 
encountered  unexpected  opposition  from  some 
of  the  holders  of  the  general  mortgage.  Early 
in  December  Judge  Gresham  removed  Messrs. 
Humphreys  and  Tutt  from  the  position  of  re- 
ceivers of  the  Wabash,  and  subsequently  ap- 
pointed Judge  Cooley.  One  important  event 
at  the  close  of  the  vear  was  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
railroad  mansgers,  in  proceedings  instituted  by 
the  Attorney- General  of  Pennsylvania  to  en- 
join the  coal  and  railroad  pools.  The  United 
States  Senate  had  under  consideration  in  De- 
cember the  Reagan  Interstate  Commerce  bill, 
and  there  were  some  indications  at  the  close 
of  the  year  that  after  the  holiday  recess  Uie 
measure  would  pass  both  houses.  It  did  so 
pass  in  January,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  February  4. 

The  following  shows  gross  and  net  earnings 
of  the  principal  trunk  roads,  the  reports,  ex- 
cept for  the  Pennsylvania,  being  made  for  fis' 
cai  years : 
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BOADS. 

1880-'81. 

1881-'88. 

ISSZ-'SS. 

1883*-IM. 

1884r-'85. 

1886-'86. 

Gross  eftrnings 

$44,124,182 
17,414,878 

82,848,896 
7,892,827 

20,^^606 
7,469,876 

18,468,8n 
7,078,898 

p.    11    ||    II 

$61,088,252 

88,n0,722 
7,827,166 

22,802,246 
7,867,668 

19,789,887 

8,706,828 

$48,666,911: 
18;o£>02 

28,148,667 
4.668;769 

21,687,486 
6,279,868 

19^,607 
7,760,800 

$45,616,027 
16,186.269 

24,429,441 
8,110.069 

ia.984,678 

4,687,066 

16,616,642 
6,648,057 

$5O,879,0fl8 
17,759,481 

$8a;soM«i 

11,895,»S4 

22,500,046 
6,11M« 

18,422,488 
6,886.«5 

Net  dftrDlngift 

Nbw  Yobk  Ckmtral  : 
Gross  earnings 

Net  earnings 

Ebie: 
Gross  earnings 

Nfft  earnings". 

Baltzxokb  AifD  Ohio  : 
Gross  earnings 

Net  earnings 

The  Stock  Ktrkct. — There  were  three  promi- 
nent movements  in  the  stock  market  during 
the  year  1886.  The  first  was  downward,  in- 
fluenced by  the  transcontinental  war  of  rates, 
the  unfavorable  outlook  for  the  coal  properties, 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  labor  troubles  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  road.  This  movement  culmi- 
nated early  in  May,  when  a  recovery  com- 
menced stimulated  by  the  practical  collapse  of 
the  railroad-strikes  and  of  the  eight-hour  agi- 
tation ;  by  favorable  crop  reports,  and  subse- 
quently by  a  fall  in  exchange  to  the  gold-im- 
porting point ;  increased  railroad  earnings,  and 
larffe  purchases  of  stocks  by  European  traders 
and  investors.  Before  this  movement,  which 
embraced  a  period  of  nearly  seven  months, 
ended,  speculative  manipulation  had  rapidly 
forced  some  of  the  fancy  stocks  to  the  higliest 
points,  and  a  panicky  fall  in  December  marked 
the  third  movement  of  the  year,  but  the  recov- 
ery was  prompt,  and  the  feeling  at  the  close 
was  more  assuring.  Out  of  sixty-four  leading 
stocks,  forty-six  exhibited  gains,  comparing  the 
dosing  with  the  opening  sales  of  the  year,  of 
from  i  to  72^  per  cent.,  the  latter  Richmond 
and  Danville  and  the  next  greatest  improve- 
ment wa^  in  Chattanooga.  Manhattan  Elevated, 
Richmond  and  We.st  Point  Terminal,  Canada 
Southern,  Erie  preferred,  Louisville  and  N«sh- 
yille,  Memphis  and  Charleston.  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, New  York  and  New  England,  and  8t. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  first  and  second  pre- 
ferred. The  declines  were  greatest  in  Pacific 
Mail,  Indiana,  Hloomington,  and  Western,  and 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  preferred. 

After  the  investment  demand  for  first-class 
stocks  and  bonds  had  been  satisfied,  early  in 
January,  the  speculation  became  dull.  Un- 
seasonably mild  weather,  and  reports  of  a 
disagreement  regarding  the  output  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  unfavorably  influ- 
enced the  coal-shares,  and  a  cut  in  passenger- 
rates  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  affected  the 
trunk-line  stocks.  Soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  month,  advantage  was  taken  by  a  few 
speculators  of  the  largely  oversold  condition 
of  the  market,  it  was  sharply  turned  upward 
under  the  lead  of  Lackawanna,  and  the  tone 
was  strong  for  the  remainder  of  the  month, 
the  movement  in  the  coal -shares  being  as- 
sisted, by  rumors  subsequently  confirm i-d,  of 
the  organization  of  a  syndicate  of  bankers. 


having  for  their  object  the  reorganization  of 
the  Reading  and  the  formation  of  a  new  coal 
combination.   Early  in  February,  Lackawanna 
was  further  advanced,  and  the  confirmatioD  of 
the  above-mentioned  reports  aided  in  giving 
an  additional  impetus  to  the  upward  move- 
ment in  the  coal -shares.    Subsequently,  the 
outbreak    of   a  war  of  rates    between   the 
transcontinental  lines  of  railroad  and  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  the  cat- 
ting of  the  tariflT  to  Council  Bluffs  by  the  St. 
Paul,  tended  to  unsettle  the  stocks  of  the  Pa- 
cific roads  and  of  the  grangers,  and  reports 
of  the  purchase  by  Mr.  Gowen  of  the  Read- 
ing stock  owned  by  the  Vanderbilts,  encour- 
aged the  bears  to  raid  that  property,  and  the 
market  was  more  or  less  feverish  to  the  close 
of  the  month.   The  successful  strike  of  the  car- 
drivers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  at  the 
opening  of  Marcb,  attracted  attention  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor  organization,  but  the  stock 
market  was  not  unfavorably  influenced,  and 
during  the  first  week  in  the  month  the  tone 
was  generally  strong,  Reading  being  affected 
by  news  that  Mr.  Austin  Corbin  had  joined 
the  syndicate.  Soon  afterward  Western  Union 
was  broken  down  by  the  declaration  of  a  scrip 
in  place  of  a  cash  dividend ;  the  strike  on  the 
Missouii  Pacific,  which  commenced  on  the  6th, 
and  the  fear  that  the  troubles  would  extend  to 
other  roads,  encouraged  the  bears  to  make  fre- 
quent raids  upon  leadine  properties,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  mflnth  the  market  was 
unsettled,  and  at  times  panicky,  by  reason  of 
disquieting  rumors  and  selling  of  stocks  by 
some  of  the  bull  cliques.    The  cutting  of  rates 
by  the  transcontinental  roads  was  very  vigor- 
ous, tickets  being  sold  as  low  as  five  dollars,  by 
the  Union  Pacific,  from  the  Missouri  river  to 
San  Francisco;  but  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Sante  F6  led  to  a 
partial  compromise  of  the  differences,  and,  al- 
though there  was  no  settlement  of  the  rate 
war.  the  contest  tliereafter  was  less  damaging 
to  the  interests  involved.    The  indications  at 
the  opening  of  April  pointed  to  a  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  labor  troubles  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  but  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Hoxie, 
the  general  manager  of  the  road,  to  recognize 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  induced  aggressive  action 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  there  was  more  or  less  riotiiig 
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at  East  St.  Lo  jis,  Kansas  Oitj,  and  other  points. 
The  places  of  the  striking  workmen  were,  how- 
ever, gradually  filled,  and  the  road  was  operated 
without  obstruction  after  the  middle  of  the 
month.  During  the  second  week  in  April  the 
coal  managers  agreed  upon  a  basis  for  continu- 
ing the  old  compact,  and  this  stimulated  a  rise 
in  the  coal-shares.  Then  followed  a  general 
improvement  in  the  market,  based  upon  the 
collapse  of  the  strike  on  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
and,  the  short  interest  being  large,  the  advance 
was  rapid.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month 
the  bears  renewed  their  raids,  being  encour- 
aged bj  news  that  a  movement  for  eight  hours' 
work  and  ten  hours'  pay  would  be  inaugurated 
on  the  1st  of  May.  Cutting  of  rates  by  the 
granger  roads  affected  these  stocks,  and  the  fall 
in  the  market  was  further  assisted  by  a  sharp 
drop  in  Consolidated  Gas  and  in  Texas  Pacific 
stock  and  bonds.  The  tone  was  unsettled  and 
weak  at  the  end  of  the  month.  At  the  opening 
of  May  the  eight- hour  agitation  became  quite 
general ;  the  demands  of  the  workmen  were  in 
some  cases  conceded  and  in  others  res^isted. 
And  business  was  so  greatly  affected  all  over 
the  country  that  speculation  for  a  rise,  either 
in  stocks  or  in  staples,  was  discouraged.  The 
rioting  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  during  the 
first  few  days  of  the  month,  and  the  murderous 
assault  by  Anarchists  upon  the  police  of  the 
first-named  city  on  the  4tli,  had  more  or  less 
influence  upon  the  market;  but  it  was  soon 
seen  that  public  sentiment  was  being  arrayed 
against  the  Knights  and  their  movement,  and 
that  for  this  reason,  and  also  because  of  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  minority  of  man- 
ufacturers to  the  eight-hour  demand,  the  agi- 
tation would  have  to  be  abandoned.  There- 
opon  there  was  a  recovery  in  prices,  stimulated 
by  favorable  crop  reports;  the  suspension  of 
gold  exports,  and  later  in  the  month,  by  the 
settlement  of  the  granger  railroad  troubles, 
and  also  by  the  operations  of  bull  cliques  in 
tliese  properties.  June  opened  under  condi- 
tions favoring  a  further  advance  in  stocks.  The 
oombinalaons  in  Western  properties  and  in  the 
coal-shares  were  prepared  for  a  rise ;  foreign 
houses  were  liberal  purchasers  of  the  trunk 
lioes,  and  the  movement  was  generally  upward 
until  the  close  of  the  month,  when  bearish  dem- 
onstrataons  and  realizing  sales  had  a  partially 
unsettling  effect.  The  speculation  was  irregular 
early  in  July.  Western  Union  rose  on  rumors 
of  a  settlement  between  this  company  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  but  when  these  reports 
were  denied  the  stock  feD  heavily.  The  Erie's 
advanced  on  the  news  of  increased  earnings, 
and  Indiana,  Bloomington,  and  Western  de- 
clined in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver.  Subsequently,  Central  New  Jersey 
improved  on  a  report  that  a  traffic  arraugemeut 
would  be  made  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio ; 
Kew  York  and  New  England  was  carried  up* 
ward  by  purchases  for  the  clique  manipulating 
this  property ;  the  coal-shares  rose  on  the  news 
that  an  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  had  been 


agreed  upon;  Texas  Pacific  stock  and  bonds 
were  in  demand  in  consequence  of  a  compro- 
mise of  the  differences  between  the  security- 
holders; representatives  of  European  houses 
bought  liberally,  and  the  market  was  strong  to 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  adjournment  of 
Congress,  increased  railroad  earnings,  the  fall 
in  sterling  to  the  gold-importing  pointy  and 
manipulation  of  a  few  specialties  by  the  cliques, 
contributed  to  make  the  market  strong  early  in 
August.  Active  money  toward  the  middle  of 
the  month ;  the  financial  disturbances  at  Bos- 
ton resulting  from  the  defalcation  of  Gray,  the 
mill  treasurer;  the  political,  crisis  in  Europe, 
caused  by  the  deposition  of  Alexander  of  Bul- 
garia, and  raiding  by  the  bears,  temporarily 
had  an  unsettling  effect,  but  later  there  was  a 
recovery,  and  the  market  was  comparatively 
dull  to  the  close.  The  tendency  was  very  de- 
cidedly upward  in  September,  influenced  by 
the  arrival  of  gold  from  Europe,  by  largely 
increased  railroad  earnings,  and  by  the  removal 
of  some  of  the  obstacles  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  Heading.  Among  the  features  was  a  sus- 
tained advance  in  New  York  and  New  Endnnd, 
in  Manitoba,  and  in  Manhattan  Elevated.  There 
were  occasional  reactions,  due  to  realizing  sales 
and  bearish  demonstrations,  but  these  were 
followed  by  prompt  recoveries,  indicating  a 
very  strong  undertone.  In  October  there  was 
a  rapid  advance  in  leading  specialties  during 
the  first  week,  followed  by  a  sharp  fall  in  Cen- 
tral New  Jersey,  caused  by  the  appointment  of 
new  receivers,  which  had  a  partially  unsettling 
effect  upon  the  more  substantial  properties, 
and  the  culmination  of  the  bull  movement  in 
New  York  and  New  England  aided  a  break 
in  the  fancy  stocks.  Later  in  the  week  the 
market  recovered,  under  the  lead  of  Cana^ 
dian  Pacific,  Manhattan  Elevated,  Manitoba, 
the  Nickel  Plates,  Hocking  Valley,  and  the 
Vanderbilts,  to  decline  again  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month.  By  the  close,  however,  the 
movement  had  become  strongly  upward,  in- 
fluenced by  a  rine  in  the  coal-shares,  Rich- 
mond and  We^t  Point  Terminal,  Consolidated 
Gas,  and  Western  Union,  and  the  market  closed 
firm.  In  November  the  tendency  was  decid- 
edly toward  higher  prices,  with  the  most  im- 
portant advances  in  the  above-named  stocks, 
Heading,  Canada  Southern,  Lake  Shore,  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis, 
and  the  Eries.  About  the  middle  of  the  month 
the  advance  was  checked  by  news  of  the  strike 
in  the  pork-packing  houses  at  Chicago,  but, 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  employers  were  suc- 
cessful in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  men, 
the  market  reacted  and  the  feature  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month  was  a  sustained  rise  in 
low-priced  properties,  in  Hichmond  and  West 
Point  Terminal,  Heading,  Central  New  Jersey, 
and  Union  Pacific.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
month  the  transactions  were  unprecedented 
in  volume,  reaching  908,360  shares,  and  the 
largest  business  was  in  Reading.  Not  only 
was  the  speculation  buoyant  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
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change,  bat  also  at  the  Petroleum  Board,  in 
stocks  of  raining  companies,  and  the  advance 
in  some  of  these  was  greater  than  had  been 
witnessed  for  many  years.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber there  were  indications  of  a  speedy  culmina- 
tion in  the  bull  movement.  Lenders  of  money 
at  the  Exchange  discriminated  against  stocks 
which  had  recently  been  rapidly  advanced, 
compelling  borrowers  upon  these  properties  to 
pay  nigh  rates  for  accommodation.  The  banks 
refused  to  loan  upon  any  except  tirst-class  col- 
lateral, and  commission-houses  regarded  the 
market  as  in  a  somewhat  dangerous  condition 
for  speculators  on  margin.  Raids  upon  sonie 
of  the  inflated  stocks  were  frequent,  but  at 
first  those  attacks  had  comparatively  little  in- 
fluence upon  the  general  market,  because  the 
more  substantial  properties  were  apparently 
being  largely  bought  for  European  account. 
The  news  on  the  7th  of  the  removal,  by  Judge 
Gresham,  of  the  receivers  of  the  Wabash,  had 
an  unsettling  elfect  upon  the  stocks  of  that 
company,  and  encouraged  vigorous  raids  which 
gradually  made  a  more  decided  impression  up- 
on the  market.  On  the  14th  the  election  for 
directors  of  the  New  York  and  New  England 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Boston  party, 
whereupon  there  was  free  selling  of  this  stock, 
and  a  sharp  decline  in  all  the  fancy  properties. 
On  the  following  morning  the  bears  made  a 
concerted  attack  upon  the  market;  New  York 
and  New  England,  Richmond  and  West  Point 
Terminal,  and  Reading,  fell  about  16  percent , 
and  others  in  proportion;  money  rapidly  ad- 
vanced by  reason  of  a  calling  in  of  loans  by 
banks  and  private  bankers ;  there  was  a  pan- 
icky fall  in  almost  all  the  stocks,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  those  which  had  recently  been  the 
favorites  with  speculators,  and  the  market  was 
intensely  exoitea  until  the  last  hour  of  business, 
when  there  was  a  feverish  reaction,  due  mainly 
to  the  covering  of  short  contracts  by  prominent 
bears.  Money  was  advanced  to  the  equivalent 
of  186  per  cent,  per  annum  during  the  after- 
noon^ and  it  closed  at  96  per  cent.  bid.  The 
transactions  in  stocks  greatly  exceeded  those 
of  November  80,  reaching  a  total  of  1,074,000 
shares.  For  the  remainder  of  the  week  the 
movement  was  more  or  less  unsettled,  but  with 
an  upward  inclination.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  next  week  there  was  a  feverish  decline 
followed  by  a  dull  market,  but  in  the  last  week 
of  the  month  of  December  the  movement  was 
more  active  and  generally  strong,  and  it  was 
stimulated  on  the  closing  days  of  the  year  1886 
by  the  declaration  of  dividends  on  all  the  Van- 
derbilt  stocks. 

The  total  sales  of  all  stocks  for  the  year  1886 
were  100,802,050  shares,  against  98,184,478  in 

1885  ;  95,416,868  in  1884  ;  96,037,905  in  1883  ; 
118,720,665  in  1882  ;  and  118,892,686  in  1881. 
The  transactions  in  Government  bonds  during 

1886  amounted  to  $12,798,500,  and  in  State 
and  railroad  bonds  to  $607,681,911. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  quotations  of  lead- 
ing stocks,  Jan.  2,  1885, 1886,  and  1887: 


LEADING   STOCKS. 

1885. 

1886.  1  1887. 

New  York  Centnl 

61i 
66 
105 
ISli 
84f 

n 

140 

1 

114 

84| 

Erie 

I^akfi  Bhoro 

M^ 

Michigan  Central 

981 

Rock  1  ftlftnd  

IS? 

IIUnoiB  OentraL 

North wefltern,  <M>nimon 

11!* 

St  Paul,  cominon 

DeU.,  Lackawanna,  and  Weatern. 
Central  New  Jersey 

W 
186 
fi5 

The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  specu- 
lative stocks,  the  highest  prices  at  which  they 
sold  in  1885,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  in 
1886: 
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Canadian  Padfls 

Canada  Sonthem 

Central  New  Jersey 

Central  Pacific 

Chattanooga 

Cleir^  Col.,  Cln.,  and  IndlonapoUa. 

Consolidated  Oiia 

Delaware  and  Hudson 

Del.,  Lackawanna,  and  Western. 

Erie. 

Hocking  Valley 

lake  S  nore 

Louisville  and  Nashvllie 

Manhattan  £L,  ConsoHdaced 

Memphis  and  Charleston 

Michigan  Central 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 

Minneapolis  and  St.  lionls,  pref.. 

Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas 

Missouri  PBotflc 

New  York  Central 

N.  T.,  Chicago,  and  St  Louis .... 
N.  T.,  Chic,  and  St  Louis,  pret. 
New  York  and  New  England. . . . 

Northwestern 

Northern  Pacific 

Northern  Pacific,  preferred. . . 

Ohk) . 

Omaha 

Omaha,  preferred 

Oregon  Narigatlon 

Oregon  Transooutlneatal 

Pacific  Mali 

Peoria 

Reading 

Blchmond  and  Danville 

Richmond  Terminal 

8t  Paul 

Texas  and  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 

Western  Union 


1885. 


HlghctL 


188& 


TO 

61 

a* 

^ 

61 

88 

111 

§ 

10S» 

Ki 

144 

115 

88^ 

4&i 

100| 

13 

W 

881 

1T5 

1»» 

691 

tt 

08 
S8 

f« 

88 

40 

SI 

ll»^ 
UTf 

10C| 

81^ 

11 

>^ 

>3 

8l4 

Si 

B 

i 

i^i 

97 

98 

88* 

ift 

6T 

451 

!^ 

16 

m 

JWT 

» 

87J 
89 

S8| 

17 

«8j 
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FINE  ARTS.  Under  this  title  are  treated  the 
principal  art  events  of  the  past  year,  ending 
with  Decemher,  1886,  including  especially  the 
firreat  exhihitions  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  the  sales  and  acquisitions  of  pictures, 
and  the  erection  of  public  statues  and  mooa- 
ments. 

Parte  I  SalMi.— The  exhibition  (May  1  to  June 
80)  comprised  6,416  numbers,  classified  as  fol- 
lows: Paintings,  2,488;  cartoons,  water-col- 
ors, pastels,  porcelain  pictures,  etc.,  927;  sculpt- 
ure, 1,279 ;  engraving  in  medals  and  precious 
stones,  46  ;  architecture,  174 ;  engraving,  602. 
Section  of  painting,  medal  of  honor,  awarded  to 
Jnles  Lefebvre.  No  first-class  medal  awarded. 
Second-class  medals:  Victor  lifarec,  Ernest 
Bordes,  Lnigi  Loir,  Engine  M^dard,  Victor 
Binet,  Gustave  Gagliardini,  Andr6  Broaillet, 
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Jean  Baptiste  Olive,  Albert  Girard,  Armand 
Chamay,  Casimir  Destrem,  Jean  Joifroy,  Jules 
EmmaDQel  Valadon,  Achille  Oesbron,  Paul 
Albert  Bandouin.  Third-class  medals:  Pba- 
raon  de  Winter,  Maurice  Lelidvre,  Eugene 
Berthelon,  £douard  Vimont,  L^on  Ruel,  Jo- 
seph Paul  Mesl^,  Charles  Perrandeau,  Alexis 
Marie  Lahaye,  Paul  Satn,  Edouard  Gelhay, 
Paul  Grolleron,  Alfred  de  Kicbemont,  Enrique 
Melida,  Jfjseph  £inile  Gndel,  Juan  Luna, 
Ren6  Gilbert,  Louis  Le  Poittevin,  Jules  Ferry, 
Hubert  Yos,  Charles  Thomas,  Francois  Ri- 
▼oire,  Francis  Halkett,  Joseph  Bail,  Lipoid 
Victor  Durangel,  Fernand  Blayn,  Henn  Lau- 
rent-Desrousseauz,  Jules  Cav6,  Laureut  Gu6- 
tal,  Zakarian,  Simile  Victor  Prouv6. 

Among  the  57  **  mentions  honorables**  in 
the  section  of  painting  are  the  following 
American  artists:  Miss  Kathleen  Greatorex, 
John  Smith-Lewis,  Eugene  Vail,  Walter  Mac- 
Ewen,  WiUiam  Henry  Howe,  Herbert  Denman, 
Howard  Russell  Butler,  and  J.  G.  Melchers. 

Section  of  sculpture,  no  medal  of  honor 
awarded.  First-class  medals:  £mi]e  Edmond 
Peynot,  Alfred  Boucher.  Second-class  medals : 
Louis  Gossln,  Victorien  Bastet,  Jean  Coulon, 
Vital  Cornu,  Am6d6e  Loyseau,  Maurice  Fer- 
rary, Georges  Henri  Lemaire  (engraviog  on 
precious  stones).  Third-(4a8s  medals :  Jacques 
rerrin,  Henri  I>6sir6  Gauqui^,  Jean  Marie 
Mengne,  Emmanuel  Dolivet,  Fr^l^ric  Hez- 
amer,  Jean  Carina,  Gabriel  FarailL,  £mile  La- 
porte,  Benott  Lucien  Hercule,  Charles  Al- 
pbonse  CoUe,  Henri  Auguste  Jules  Patey 
(medal  engraving).  Among  the  **  mentions 
hoDorables"  are  two  American  sculptors, 
John  DoDoghne  and  J.  J.  Boyle. 

Section  of  architecture :  No  medal  of  honor 
awarded,  and  the  only  first-class  medal  was 
given  to  Victor  Auguste  Blavette. 

Section  of  engraving:  Medal  of  honor 
awarded  to  Leopold  Flameng,  and  the  only 
first-dass  medal  to  Alfred  Brunet-Debaines. 

Among  the  noteworthy  canvases  was  Ben- 
hmin  Constant's  *^Justinian,^^  which  filled  a 
iarf<e  part  of  one  wall  in  the  first  room.  The 
Emperor,  in  violet  robes  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  wearing  a  jeweled  diadem,  occupies 
n  marble  throne  in  the  center,  between 
porphyry  pillars,  with  a  bronze  victory  in  a 
golden  niche  above;  the  walls  are  of  marble 
paneling  with  mosaic  borders,  the  floor  of 
varicolored  marbles ;  on  each  side  of  him  are 
three  councilor?,  seated  on  gorgeous  couches, 
on  the  right  ecclesiastics,  on  the  left  laymen ; 
in  the  foreground  a  swarthy,  half-clad  scribe 
reads  from  a  papyrus. 

Opposite  hungPnvisde  Chavannes's  "  Vision 
Antique "  and  "  Inspiration  Clir^tienne,"  two 
decorativej>ane1s»  intended,  together  with  the 
"Sacred  Wood  "  of  the  Salon  of  1884,  for  the 
Lyons  Museum.  The  ''Antique  Vision,"  in 
which  the  painter  has  sought  to  depict  the 
idea  of  "form,"  represents  several  women 
groaped  in  a  landscape,  watching  a  troupe  of 
phantom  horsemen,  apparently  from  the  Par- 


thenon frieze,  galloping  into  the  background. 
The  "Christian  Inspiration,"  which  depicts 
"sentiment,"  shows  Fra  Angelico  and  his 
pupils  eugaged  in  painting  mural  pictures  in  a 
cloister,  while  an  audience  looks  on  enrapt- 
ured. Another  allegorical  picture  by  the  same 
artist,  illustrative  of  the  junction  of  the  Rh6ne 
and  the  Sadne,  which  hung  between  these  two 
]>anels  in  the  Salon^  has  no  connection  with 
them. 

Rochegrosse's  "Madness  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar "  is  an  enormous  theatrical  scene,  repre^ 
senting  the  King  in  royal  robes,  groveling  at 
the  foot  of  a  long  flight  of  steps,  on  which  are 
attendants  and  others. 

Ferdinand  Humbert's  "In  War-Time"is  a 
scene  in  the  bombardment  of  Strasburg.  It  is 
intended  for  the  Mairie  of  the  Fifteenth  Ar- 
rondissement,  Paris. 

"In  Arcady,*'  a  picture  by  an  American 
painter,  Alexander  Harrison,  which  has  won 
much  commendation,  represents  three  nude 
Arcadiennes  disporting  beside  a  stream  in  a 
grassy  meadow,  under  flowering  trees  bathed 
in  sunshine.  Other  noteworthy  nudes  were 
the  "  Sang  de  Venus  "  of  Antonin  Merci6,  the 
"  Flor6al "  of  Raf>hael  Collin  (bought  for  the 
Luxembourg),  "Love  disarmed"  of  Boague- 
reau,  "Diana  at  the  Bath"  of  Jules  Ferry, 
"  Nymph  teasing  Cupid  "  of  L6on  Perrault, 
and  "Solitude"  of  Henner.  "Orpheline," 
also  by  Henner,  a  pretty  little  face,  enveloped 
in  a  black  veil,  with  woolen  gloves  on  the 
clasped  hands,  is  a  masterly  picture.  Achille 
Cesbron's  "  Fleurs  du  Sdmmeil,"  representing 
Sleep,  a  nude  figure,  rising  out  of  a  bed  of 
poppies,  is  a  noteworthy  piece  of  decorative 
work.  Juan  Luna's  "Spoliarium"  represents 
the  vaulted  apartment  under  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre where  the  clothing  was  stripped  from 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  gladiators  dragged 
thither  from  the  arena.  It  belongs  to  the 
city  of  Barcelona. 

Albrecht  de  Vriendt's  "Men  of  Ghent  doing 
Homage  to  Charles  V  when  an  Infant,"  de- 
picts the  several  estates  offering  magnificent 
gifts. 

Henri  Paul  Motte's  "Surrender  of  Verrin- 
getorix  to  Cassar  "  represents  an  event  which 
occurred  in  b.  o.  62,  after  the  fall  of  Alesia, 
which  decided  the  subjugation  of  Gaul  by  the 
Romans. 

Charles  Gustave  Hellquist's  "  Embarkataon 
of  the  Body  of  Giistavus  Adolphus,"  at  Wol- 
gast,  in  1683,  in  order  to  carry  it  to  Stockholm 
for  burial,  belongs  to  Oscar  II,  King  of  Swe- 
den. 

Henri  Charrier's  "  Funeral  of  St.  Stephen  " 
was  pamted  for  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  at 
F6camp. 

Antonio  Casanova's  "St.  Ferdinand,  King 
of  Spain,"  represents  Ferdinand  III  imitating 
Christ  in  washing  the  feet  of  tw^elve  poor  per- 
sons. 

Jean  Paul  Laurens's  "  Grand  Inquisitor  be- 
fore the  Catholic  Kings "  represents  Torque- 
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mada,  crucifix  in  hand,  reproving  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  for  entertainiDg  a  proposition  to 
protect  the  Jews  in  Spain,  for  a  money  con- 
sideration, from  the  Inquisition. 

Among  the  best  of  the  many  military  pict- 
ures were  Aim6  Morot's  "  Rezonville — August 
30,  1870,"  Julien  Le  Blant's  "  Combat  de  Fdre- 
Ghampenoise — March  25,  1814,'^  and  Paul 
Qrolleron^s  *'  Episode  of  the  Battle  of  Loignj/' 
Notable  genre  pictures  were  Daffnan-Bouver- 
et's  "Pain  b6nit,"  Ferdinand  Heilbuth's  "  Vil- 
16giature,"  Peter  Kroner's  "Departure  for 
Night-Fishing,"  Ralph  Ourtis's  "Sirocco  at 
Venice,"  William  Kennedy's  "Potato- Har- 
vest," Ernest  Delahaye's  "Farriery,"  Alfred 
Bramtot's  "Job's  Friends,"  fimile  Renoufs 
"End  of  the  Day,"  G6r6me's  "(Edipus," 
Julius  Melcher's  "  Tbe  Sermon,"  and  Joseph 
Gueldry's  "  Metal  Scouring." 

The  Salon  was  marked  by  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  still -life  pictures,  many  of  them  large, 
by  many  fine  landscapes  and  marines,  and  by 
the  usual  variety  of  excellent  portraits  charac- 
teristic of  the  modern  French  school. 

The  exhibition  was  visited  by  872,000  per- 
sons, about  80,000  more  than  were  registered 
in  1885.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  were 
about  240,200  francs. 

Parts  I  MsMllaMMS.— The  sale  of  the  works 
of  the  late  Alphonse  de  Neuviile,  held  in  May, 
produced  more  than  300,000  francs.  The  fol- 
lowing were  some  of  the  best  prices :  "  Attack 
by  Fire  of  a  Barricaded  House,"  20,000  francs ; 
"Le  Bourget,"  15,000  francs,  "Le  Parleraen- 
taire  (aquarelle),  20,000  francs  (bought  by  the 
state);  "Le  Parlementaire,"  27,500  francs 
(bought  by  M.  Humbert) ;  '*  Oharge  at  Grave- 
lotte,"  11,600  francs;  "An  Ambuscade,"  11,- 
600  francs. 

The  sale  of  the  Defoer  collection,  May  22, 
produced  1,035,550  francs.  Some  of  the  best 
prices  obtained  were  the  following,  in  francs : 
Oorot,  "Ponte  de  Mantes,"  18,000;  "  Nymphs 
and  Fauns,"  65,100,  "  Danse  de  Nymphes,"  15,- 
500,"OhAteau  de  Pierrefonds,"  10,000;  Dau- 
bigny,  "Bords  de  TOise,"  14,250,  "View  of 
Oonflans,"  16,500 ;  Decamps,  "  Garde-Ohasse," 
86,000 ;  Delacroix,  "  Christ  on  the  Gross,"  29,- 
500;  Diaz,  "Sun?et,"  15,000;  Fromentin, 
"Fantasia," 68,000,  "  Drinking-Place,"  16,200; 
G6ricault,  "Hussar Trumpeter,"  19,500;  Meis- 
sonier,  **  1814,"  128,000,  "Ball-Players  at  An- 
tibes,"  46,700,  "The  Traveler,"  30,500,  "The 
Laugher,"  25,000;  MiUet,  "Man  with  the 
Hoe,"  57,100,  "La  I^essivense,"  85,000, 
"Gleaner,"  24,100,  "Weed-Burner,"  25,000; 
Theodore  Rousseau,  "Banks  of  the  Loire," 
65,000,  "Evening," 27,500;  Troyon,  "Pastur- 
age," 83,000,  "Ox  going  to  Pasture,"  17,200; 
Ziem,  "  Entrance  of  Grand  Canal  at  Venice," 
24,000. 

The  collection  of  Laurent  Richard,  sold  in 
Paris,  May  29,  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  455,186 
francs,  comprised  both  old  and  modem  mas- 
ters. Among  the  best  prices  obtained  were: 
Theodore  Rousseau,  "  Mar^s  dansles  Landes," 


20,000  francs;  Troyon,  "Norman  Pasture," 
20,000. 

The  collection  of  John  Saulnier,  of  Bor- 
deaux, sold  in  Paris,  June  5,  brought  587,720 
francs,  of  which  nearly  250,000  francs  were 
for  works  by  Corot.  Among  the  best  prices 
were:  Oorot,  "Forest  of  Coubron,"  25,500 
francs,  "Souvenir  du  Lac  Nemi,"  16,000, 
"The  Windmill,"  25,000,  "Norman  Farm," 
18,000 ;  Delacroix,  "  Boissy  d'Anglas  at  the 
Convention,"  40,000,  Bordeaux  Museum; 
"  Women  of  Algiers  in  the  Bath,"  15,500;  J. 
F.  Millet,  "Goose  Girl,"  29,100;  Th6odore 
Rousseau, "  Spring,"  24,500 ;  Tassaert,  "  Temp- 
tation of  St.  Hilarion,"  15,900. 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Paul  Baudry, 
deceased,  was  held  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  April  and  May.  The  catalogue  com- 
prised 424  numbers,  of  which  168  were  paint- 
ings, and  the  remainder  designs  and  cartoons. 
The  receipts  are  to  be  applied  to  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  the  artist 

Jules  Breton  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  in  place  of  Paul  Baudry,  de- 
ceased. 

Tbe  Museum  of  the  Luxembourg  has  been 
removed  into  the  building  called  the  Orangery, 
which  is  to  be  extended  to  meet  the  growing 
requirements  of  the  collection. 

Munkacsy^s  "  Last  Moments  of  Mozart,"  was 
put  on  exhibition  in  Paris  in  February.  Tbe 
dying  composer,  in  a  yellow  dressing-gown, 
and  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  holds  in  one  hand 
a  leaf  of  the  score  of  the  requiem  which  he 
had  composed  to  be  sung  at  his  funeral,  and 
beats  time  with  the  other  for  a  group  of  sing- 
ers at  the  left,  who  are  rehearsing  it  Behind 
him  stands  his  wife  and  at  his  right  his  little 
son.  A  third  group  of  friends,  near  the  piano 
in  the  background,  observe  the  master  with 
sorrowful  countenances. 

LsndOM  t  R«yal  AcadMiy.— The  Royal  Academy 
is  composed  (1 886)  of  42  academiciana  80  as- 
sociates, and  6  honorary  foreign  academicians, 
viz. :  Louis  Gallant  Jean  L6on  Gr^rAme,  Claude 
Jean  Baptiste  Guillanme^  Louis  Pierre  Hen- 
riquel-Dupont,  Ludwig  Knaus,  and  Jean  Louis 
Ernest  Meissonier. 

Sir  Frederick  Leigh  toil.  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  has  been  created  a  baronet, 
an(l  has  been  elected  an  associate  of  the  Kojal 
Academy  of  Belgium  to  succeed  Louis  Hague, 
deceased,  and  a  full  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy. 

The  seventeenth  winter  exhibition  (January 
4  to  March  13)  was  devoted  to  works  of  the 
old  masters  and  of  deceased  masters  of  the 
British  school.  The  collection  contained  210 
oil-pictures,  and  46  water-color  drawings  by 
Joseph  M.  W.  Turner. 

The  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  annual  ex- 
hibition opened  in  May,  with  1,925  numbers, 
selected  from  nearly  9,000  contributions.  Of 
these,  1,111  were  oil-paintings,  435  water- 
colors,  and  works  in  black-and-white,  202  ar- 
chitectural drawings,  and  177  sculptures. 
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Among  the  notewortliy  fis^nre-pieces  were 
Mr.  OrchardsoD'S  *•  Mariage  de  OonveDance — 
After/'  a  sequel  to  the  ^^  Mariage  de  CoDve- 
oance  "  of  1884,  representing  the  husband  sit- 
ting alone  in  the  torture  of  regret ;  Alma-Ta- 
dema's  *^  An  Apodyterium,'*  the  dressing-room 
of  a  Roman  bath,  with  women  in  several  stages 
of  robing  or  disrobing ;  J.  W.  Waterhouse's 
'^Magio  Circle,"  a  sorceress  beside  a  caldron, 
surrounded  by  ravens  and  other  instruments 
of  her  craft,  describing  a  circle  on  the  ground 
with  her  divining  rod;  P.  H.  Galderon's 
**Rnth  and  Naomi";  John  Pettie's  **The 
Chieftain's  Candlesticks,"  two  stalwart  High- 
landers, with  claymores  in  tlieir  right  hands, 
holding  aloft  torches  beside  their  chieftain's 
chair;  Edwin  Long's  ** Pharaoh's  Daughter," 
an  Egyptian  princess^  with  attendants,  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  white-marble  steps  between 
sphinxes  of  red  granite;  G.  H.  Boughton's 
^'  (Councilors  of  Peter  the  Headstrong,"  from 
Knickerbocker's  ''History  of  New  York"; 
Bnme-Jones's  '*  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  a  mermaid 
swimming  down  and  grasping  the  body  of  a 
youth  from  whose  lips  air-bubbles  are  still  is- 
suing ;  and  Frederick  Goodall's  '*  Susanna,"  a 
life-size  nude.  Notable  sculptures  were  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton's  "The  Slu^ard,"  Alfred 
Gilbert's  "Enchanted  Chair,"  and  C.  B.  Birch's 
model  for  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Maj.- 
Gea.  Earle,  to  be  erected  in  Liverpool. 

hmim  t  CifiiTCMr  Ciallery. — The  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  Sir  John  Everett  Mi]lais  in  the 
winter  of  1885-'86  included  161  numbers,  of 
which  181  were  oil-paintings,  and  the  remain- 
der water-color,  pen-and-ink,  and  pencil  draw- 
ings. Among  the  former  were  *'  Isabella,"  the 
artist's  first  pre-Raphaelite  picture,  "  Christ  in 
the  House  of  his  Parents,"  otherwise  called 
"The  Carpenter's  Shop,"  "A  Huguenot," 
"  Black  Bmnswicker,"  "  Princes  in  the  Tow- 
er," and  others  of  his  best-known  figure-pieces, 
and  some  of  his  most  characteristic  portraits 
and  landscapes. 

The  tenth  summer  exhibition  of  the  Gros- 
▼enor  Gallery  contained  879  works,  including 
oil  and  water  colors,  miniatures,  and  sculpture. 
Among  the  noteworthy  pictures  were  three  by 
Bnrne-Jones,  "Sibylla  Delphica,"  "Flamina 
Vestalis,"  and  "  Morning  of  the  Resurrection." 
George  Richmond  was  represented  by  his 
"Hermes,"  a  nearly  nude  figure  of  Mercury 
stooping  to  untie  his  sandal,  and  by  several 
portraits;  Alma-Tadema  by  "Foregone  Con- 
elusion,"  two  Roman  girls  standing  at  the  top 
of  a  flight  of  steps  up  which  a  man  holding  a 
betrothal  ring  is  coming;  J.  W.  Waterhouse 
by  a  "Flower-Market";  George  F.  Watts  by 
his  "  Hope  "  and  "  The  Soul's  Prison,"  allegor- 
ical figures;  P.  H.  Calderon  by  "(Enone,"  a 
nearly  nude  figure  sitting  in  a  landscape ;  and 
W.  Q.  Orchardson  by  "  Master  Baby,"  a  mother 
fanning  her  infant.  In  sculpture  the  best  work 
WHS  Alfred  Gilbert's  bronze  statuette  of  an 
"Egyptian  Girl,  which  showed  excellent  mod- 
eling. 


LoDdMt  lOscelfauieou. — The  Cressbrook  col- 
lection, sold  in  London,  March  27,  was  formed 
by  Mx.  H.  McConnell.  Among  the  best  works 
sold  were  Rosa  Bonheur,  "  Horse  Fair  "  (repli- 
ca), 8,000  guineas;  John  Constable,  "Rustic 
Bridge,"  1,560  guineas ;  Mulready,  "  Idle  Bovs  " 
(1815),  1,610  guineas ;  Thomas  Webster,  "  the 
Smile  "  and  "  The  Frown,"  1,550  guineas ;  Hen- 
rietta Browne,  "Visit  to  the  Harem,"  1,250 
guineas;  Clarkson  Stanfield,  " Port-na-Spania," 
1,860  guineas,  "  Campo  Santo  at  Venice,"  2,500 
guineas ;  John  Phillip, "  The  Volunteer  "  (1862), 
1,500  guineas,  "  Water-Drinkers  "  (1862),  2,450 
guineas,  "Early  Career  of  Murillo"  (1865), 
8,800  guineas. 

The  William  Graham  collection,  sold  in  Lon- 
don, April  2-8,  realized  £69,168  3«.,  of  which 
£45,757  was  obtained  for  modern  pictures. 
Among  the  best  prices  obtained  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  Millais,  "  Vale  of  Rest,"  £3,150,  "  Ap- 
ple-Blossoms," £1,060,  "Blind  Girl,"  £871; 
Burne- Jones,  "Chant  d' Amour,"  £8,807, 
"  Laus  Veneris,"  £2,677,  "  Days  of  Creation," 
£1,782,  "Feast  of  Peleus,"  £945;  Rossetti, 
"Beata  Beatrix,"  £1.209,  "La  Ghirlandata," 
£1 ,050, "  Dante  at  the  bier  of  Beatrice,"  £  1 ,050, 
"Ecce  Ancilla  Domini,"  £840;  Frederick 
Walker,  "The  Bathers,"  £2,625,  "Tlie  Va- 
grants," £1,858,  "  The  Lilies,"  £1,865, "  Sunny 
Thames,"  £1,218;  G.  F.  Watts,  "Diana  and 
Endymion,"  £918. 

The  Blenheim  Palace  sale,  announced  for 
June,  was  postponed  to  July  on  account  of  the 
general  election.  Among  the  works  sold  were 
Albert  Cuy  p, "  Travelers  at  Inn,"  1,750  guineas ; 
Van  Dyck,  "Madonna,"  600  guineas;  Rem- 
brandt, "Isaac  blessing  Jacob,"  510  guineas; 
Teniers,  "  Card-Players,"  550  guineas ;  Rubens, 
"Madonna,"  1,360  guineas,  "Holy  Family," 
460  guineas,  "Adoration  of  Magi,"  1,600  guin- 
eas, "Meleager  and  Atalanta,"  620  guineas, 
"Return  of  Holy  Family,"  1,600  guineas, 
"Holy  Family,"  1,000  guineas,  "Flight  of 
Lot,"  1,850  guineas,  "Holy  Family,"  1,200 
guineas,  "Distribution  of  the  Rosary,"  1,510 
guineas,  "Portrait  of  Anne  of  Austria,"  8,700 
guineas,  "Roman  Charity,"  1,200  guineas, 
"  Venus  and  Adonis,"  7,200  guineas. 

Among  the  anonymous  sales  in  London  dur- 
ing the  year  were  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  "  Wal- 
ter Scott  and  his  Dogs,"  1,950  guineas,  and 
"Deer  Family,"  8,050  guineas;  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  "  Nature,"  1,806  guineas. 

Berlin  t  JnMlee  ExhiUttan.— The  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Arts  of  Berlin  celebrated  (May  to  Octo- 
ber) the  centenary  of  its  first  exhibition.  The 
Academy  was  founded  in  1699  under  Freder- 
ick I,  but  its  first  exhibition  was  held  in  1786. 
As  the  exhibitions  were  formerly  held  every 
second  year,  that  of  1886  was  only  the  fifty- 
eighth.  Although  not  called  so,  it  was  inter- 
national, and  was  participated  in  by  English, 
Austrian,  Dutch,  Belgian,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Russian,  and  Scandinavian  artists,  only  the 
French  being  unrepresented.  There  were  2,820 
entries,  classified   as   follows:    Oil-paintings, 
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1,291 ;  water-colors  and  drawings,  188 ;  en- 
graving^i,  96 ;  scalptures,  261 ;  architecture, 
883;  historical  division,  606.  The  last  in- 
cluded the  works  of  deceased  artists  and  earij 
works  of  the  older  living  artists. 

Tlie  Museum  of  Berlin  has  acquired  the  por- 
trait of  a  roan,  '^  Jan  Arnoulfini,"  by  Jan  van 
Eyck.  It  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Alton  Towers,  and  was 
sold  in  1857  for  86  guineas.  At  the  sale  of  the 
Nieuwenhuys  collection  in  London  in  July  it 
was  bought  by  Sedelmeyer,  of  Paris,  for  £826. 

Brussels  Exhikttlmu — ^The  exhibition  of  works 
of  the  old  masters  in  the  summer  was  an  im- 
portant event,  comprising  about  three  hundred 
nnmbers,  among  them  many  notable  canvases 
from  the  museum  and  from  private  collections. 
Some  of  the  works  shown  were  scarcely  known 
except  by  name. 

The  Brussels  Museum  has  acquired  a  por- 
trait by  Bembrandt,  purchased  at  Cologne  by 
the  Belgian  Government  for  100,000  francs. 
It  represents  an  aged  woman  of  the  middle 
class,  bears  the  painters  signature,  and  belongs 
to  his  best  period,  being  dated  1656. 

DIsBildorf  ExhlUtira*— The  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  old  masters  (May  to  October)  com- 
prised about  four  hundred  pictures,  of  which 
nearly  three  hundred  were  by  masters  of  the 
Dutch  school,  with  Rembrandt  at  their  head. 
Among  them  were  127  landscapes  and  views 
of  towns,  101  genre  subjects,  47  portraits,  46 
still-life,  and  the  remainder  religious  and  his- 
torical. A  most  interesting  picture  was  a 
mythologic  scene  by  Rembrandt,  belonging  to 
Prince  Salm-Sahn,  which  is  not  described  by 
either  Vosmaer  or  Smith.  It  represents  a  for- 
est with  a  stream,  and  Diana  and  her  nymphs 
bathing.  On  one  bank  is  depicted  the  episode 
of  Act»on,  and  on  the  other  that  of  Oallisto. 
This  picture,  which  is  dated  1686,  is  cited  by 
Bode,  who  knew  it  only  tlirough  a  copy. 

Tlema. — The  Austrian  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
held  its  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  at  Vienna 
in  April  and  May.  The  catalogue  shows  688 
numbers,  almost  all  works  of  Austrian  artists. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  Graphic  Works 
of  Art  was  held  in  Vienna,  Deo.  1,  1886,  to 
Jan.  81,  1887.  It  included  copper-plate  en- 
gravings, etchings,  lithographs,  wood-engrav- 
ings, and  illustrated  iditions  de  luxe  and  works 
on  art. 

UBlted  Stetest  ExMkttkNis,  etc— The  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York  consists  of 
94  academicians  and  57  associates.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting,  May  12,  Arthur  Quartley,  J. 
Alden  Weir,  and  Charles  Y.  Turner  were  elect- 
ed academicians;  and  Hamilton  Hamilton,  J. 
Carroll  Beck  with,  and  Joseph  Lyman,  associ- 
ates. The  sixty-first  annual  exhibition  (April 
6  to  May  15)  contained  843  works  contributed 
by  612  artists.  The  Clarke  prize  of  $800  was 
awarded  to  Walter  Satterlee  for  his  picture  en- 
titled *'  A  Winter  Watering-Place,"  represent- 
ing a  woman  washing  a  baby.  The  three  Hall- 
garten  prizes  of  $800,  $200,  and  $100  were 


given  respectively  to  Percy  Moran  for  his 
"  Divided  Attention,"  a  young  lady  reading  to 
a  little  girl  who  is  watching  a  cat;  W.  A.  Cof- 
fin for  his  "  Moonlight  in  Harvest " :  and  Irv- 
ing R.  Wiles  for  his  **  Corner  Table,"  a  yonng 
woman  in  a  restaurant.  The  sales  amounted 
to  $27,116  for  126  works. 

The  autumn  exhibition  (Nov.  22  to  Dec.  18) 
contained  642  works  contributed  by  405  artists. 
A  new  Academy  prize  of  $800,  to  be  awarded 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Clarke  and  the  Hallgarten  prizes,  to  the  best 
picture  painted  in  the  United  States  by  a  wom- 
an, has  been  established  by  Norman  W.  Dodge. 
This  will  be  open  to  all  women,  without  limita- 
tion of  age  or  nationality. 

At  the  second  Prize  Fund  Exhibition  held 
in  New  York  in  May  by  the  American  Art 
Association,  four  prizes  of  $2,000  each  were 
awarded  to  the  following:  Edward  E.  Sim- 
mons, "Mother  and  Child";  Frank  D.  Millet, 
"At  the  Inn";  Charles  F.  Ulrich,  "Glass- 
blowers  of  Mnrano^;  Clifford  P.  Grayson, 
"  Mid-day  Dreams."  The  four  pictures  were 
allotted  respectively,  by  vote  of  the  artists,  to 
the  Louisville  Art  Gallery;  Union  Leagne 
Club,  New  York ;  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York ;  and  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington.  In 
addition  to  these  cash  prizes,  which  were 
awarded  by  a  committee  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  fund,  ten  gold  medals  ($100  each)  were 
given  by  the  Association  to  ten  other  pictures, 
selected  by  a  committee  of  artist  exhibitors,  as 
follows:  Charles  H.  Davis,  "The  Close  of 
Day  " ;  Gilbert  Gaul,  "  Holding  the  Line  at  All 
Hazards " ;  George  Inness,  Jr.,  "  In  the  Surf"; 
Alfred  Kappes,  "Tattered  and  Tom";  Carl 
Marr,  "Gossip";  Rhoda  Holmes  NichoUs, 
"Those  Evening  Bells";  Arthur  Parton, 
"Evening  after  the  Rain";  F.  K.  M.  Rehn, 
"Close  of  a  Summer  Day";  D.  W.  Tryon, 
"Daybreak";  and  H.  H.  Kitson,  "Mnaquede 
la  Mer  "  (bronze  statuette).  There  were  302 
entries  at  this  exhibition  by  211  artists. 

The  American  Water-Color  Society's  nine- 
teenth exhibition  at  the  National  Academy, 
New  York  (February  1-27),  contained  846 
works  by  888  artists. 

A  special  exhibition  of  the  French  "  Impres- 
sionists," which  opened  on  April  2  at  the 
American  Art  Galleries,  and  again  on  May  24 
at  the  National  Academy,  with  810  pictures, 
contributed  by  Monet,  Manet,  Renoir,  Pisaarro, 
Degas,  Signnc,  Morizot,  Caillebotte,  Sisley, 
Mary  Cassatt,  and  others,  aroused  considerable 
curiosity,  if  not  interest. 

The  eighth  exhibition  of  the  Society  ot 
American  Artists  was  held  in  May  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

The  report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Corcoran 
Gallery,  Washington,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  trustees  (January  11),  shows  206 
pictures  on  exhibition.  In  1885  four  note- 
worthy paintings  were  added :  "  Coup  de  main  " 
(Salon,  1880),  fimile  Renouf;  "Going  to 
Drink,"  Constant  Troyon ;  portrait  of  Frank- 
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lin  (1782),  Joseph  Dnplessis;  and  "  Rome  from 
the  Aventine'^  (1878),  John  Rollin  Tilton. 
Corot's  *^  Wood-Gatherers  "  (1876),  bought  at 
the  Morgan  sale,  New  York,  1886,  for  |15.000, 
Clifford  P.  Grayson's  **  Mid-day  Dreams," 
Knous's  "Old  Forester"  (Berlin  Exhibition, 
1886,  bonght  for  46,000  marks),  and  Thomas 
Crawford's  marble  statue  of  **  The  Peri  at  the 
Gates  of  Paradise,"  have  been  added  since 
Januai'7,  1886. 

The  Boston  Art  Club's  thirty-third  exhibi- 
tion (January  16  to  February  18;  oontaioed 
186  pictures  by  108  artists.  Charles  Sprague 
Pearce'a  "Peeling  Potatoes,"  Abbott  F. 
Gravea'a  "Peonies,"  and  W.  F.  HalsalPs 
marine  called  "  The  Rescue,"  were  purchased 
by  the  club.  The  thirty-fourth  exhibition, 
limited  to  water*  colors  and  works  in  black- 
and-white  (April  9  to  May  8),  contained  little 
worthy  of  note. 

The  art  exhibition  of  the  fourth  season  of 
the  Bonthern  Exposition,  held  at  Louisville, 
Ey.  (August  28  to  October  28),  contained  446 
pictures,  mostly  by  American  painters. 

The  art  department  of  the  St  Louis  Exposi- 
tion, held  in  the  summer,  comprised  468  num- 
bers, mostly  by  American  artists.  Many  of 
the  pictures  were  from  the  second  Prize  Fund 
Exhibition,  New  York,  including  the  four 
prize  works.  A  special  feature  was  the  ex- 
hibition of  De  Neuville's  "Cemetery  of  St. 
PnyaX'' (Salon,  1881). 

The  sale  of  the  art  collection  of  the  late  ex- 
Grovernor  Edwin  D.  Morgan  was  held  in  New 
York  in  the  spring.  The  amount  realized  for 
152  numbers,  including  paintings  and  hric-d- 
irac,  was  |86,000,  the  highest  price,  |7,000, 
being  paid  for  Jules  Breton^s  "  Breton  Washer- 
women" (Salon,  1870). 

The  collections  of  Fairroan  Rogers.  J.  W. 
Bookwalter,  and  others,  sold  in  New  York,  in 
the  spring,  brought  in  the  aggregate  |68,000 
for  164  worko,  the  highest  price,  $6,200,  being 
paid  for  Ludwig  Enaus's  "  Old  Beau."  William 
L  PickneU's  "  Route  de  Concameau  "  (Salon, 
1880),  which  made  the  artist's  reputation,  was 
sold  to  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  New  York,  for  only 
1600. 

One  of  the  most  important  art  events  of  the 
year  was  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Morgan,  at  Chickering  Hall,  New 
York  on  the  evenings  of  March  8,  4,  and  6,  and 
at  the  American  Art-Gallery  on  March  8  and 
succeeding  evenings.  The  catalogue  comprised 
2,628  numbers,  of  which  240  were  classed  as 
modem  paintings,  mostly  of  the  French  school, 
400  as  Oriental  art-objects,  166  as  art  in  sterling 
silver,  661  as  European  ceramics,  bronzes,  and 
scnlpture,  861  as  fine-art  and  other  books,  and 
Oil  as  engravings  and  etchings.  The  total 
amount  realized  at  the  sale  was  $1,207,299.80, 
of  which  $886,800  was  for  paintings,  $286,- 
204.26  for  hrie-d-brae,  etc.,  $9,864.80  for  books, 
and  $25,980.76  for  engravings  and  etchings. 
Some  of  the  highest  prices  obtained  for  pictures 
were:  Jules  Breton,  "The  Communicants" 


(1884),  $45,600,  Donald  Smith,  Montreal ;  G. 
J.  Vibert,  "Missionary's  Story"  (1888),  $26,- 
600,  C.  P.  Huntington,  New  York ;  G.  J.  Vibert, 
"  The  Cardinal's  Menu,"  $12,600,  Mrs.  Amott, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.;  J.  L.  E.  Meissonier,  "In  the 
Library  "  (1876),  $16,625,  and  "  Standard-Bear- 
er"  (1857),  $15,000,  Charles  Crocker,  San 
Francisco ;  J.  L.  E.  Meissonier,  "  The  Vldette  " 
(1883),  $15,000,  S.  P.  Avery,  New  York ;  J. 
B.  C.  Corot,  "Lake  Nemi"  (1866),  $14,000,  S. 
V.  White,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  J.  B.  C.  Corot, 
"Wood-Gatherers"  (1875),  $15,000,  Corcoran 
Gallery,  Washington ;  Ludwig  Knaus,  "Hunt- 
er's Repast"  (1867),  $16,400,  Mrs.  Arnott,  El- 
mira, N.  Y. ;  Ludwig  Knaus,  "  Country  Store  " 
(1888),  $10,400,  S.  P.  Averv,  New  York ;  Lud- 
wig Knaus,  "  St.  Martin's  Day  "  (1877).  $6,700 ; 
Theodore  Rousseau,  "Twilight,"  $16,500,  Mrs. 
Arnott,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  J.  J.  Henner,  "La 
Source"  (1881),  $10,100,  Donald  Smith,  Mon- 
treal ;  Charles  Bargue,  "The  Sentinel " (1876), 
$12,800,  J.  L.  Martin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  J.  F. 
Millet,  "The  Spinner,"  $14,000;  fimile  van 
Marcke,  "  Mill  Farm,"  $11,600,  Knoedler  & 
Co.;  Rosa  Bonheur,  "Cow  and  Calf"* (1876), 
$12,200. 

Thomas  Ball's'  bronze  statue  of  Daniel 
Webster  was  unveiled  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  on 
June  17. 

Olin  L.  Warner's  bronze  statue  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  on  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston,  wns  placed  upon  its  pedestal  in  May. 

John  Doyle's  statue  of  Senator  Hill  was  un- 
veiled. May  1,  at  Savannah,  l:^a. ;  and  on  May 
6,  in  the  same  city,  a  bronze  statue  of  Gen. 
Nathanael  Greene. 

Miss  Whitney's  marble  statue  of  Harriet 
Martineau  was  dedicated  at  Wellesley  College, 
Needham,  Mass.,  June  21. 

Ephraim  Eeyser's  statue  of  Baron  De  Ealb 
was  unveiled  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  August  16. 

The  pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  on 
Bedlow's  Island,  was  finished  April  22.  The 
statue  was  erected  during  the  summer,  and  was 
unveiled  on  October  28  with  imposing  cere- 
monies, in  which  President  Cleveland  and 
many  other  distinguii^hed  Americans,  Fr6d6ric 
Auguste  Bartholdi,  author  of  the  work,  and 
a  delegation  from  the  French  Republic,  took 
part. 

The  Soldiers'  Memorial  Arch,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  by  George  Keller,  builder  of  the  Gar- 
field memorial  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  other 
monuments,  was  dedicated  on  September  17. 
The  structure  spans  a  bridge  lending  to  the 
park,  each  pier  springing  from  a  massive  round 
tower  sixty-seven  feet  in  circumference.  Those 
towers,  which  are  more  than  a  hundred  feet' 
high,  terminate  in  conical  roofs,  and  have 
canopied  niches  for  statues  on  their  faces. 
Above  the  archway,  which  is  about  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  a  sculptured  frieze,  seven 
feet  high,  runs  entirely  around  the  monument, 
the  north  side  representing  the  "  Story  of  the 
War,"  the  south  the  "Return  of  the  Army." 
The  total  cost  was  $60,000. 
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FLUTT,  AUSTUf,  an  American  physician,  born 
in  Petersham,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1812 ;  died  in 
New  York  city,  March  13,  1886.  Dr.  Flint 
came  of  a  long  line  of  professional  ancestors, 
his  great-grandfather,  Edward,  his  grandfather, 
Aastin,  and  his  father,  Joseph  Hensbaw,  hav- 
ing all  been  medical  practitioners  of  note.  Dr. 
Austin  'Flint  received  his  classical  education 
partly  at  Amherst,  and  partly  at  Harvard.  In 
the  medical  school  of  the  latter  he  took  his 
degree  in  1833,  and  began  practice  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in 
1836.  He  rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession 
and  in  the  course  of  ten  years  had  earned  an 
almost  national  reputation.  In  1846  he  found- 
ed the  "  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal," which  he  conducted  until  1866.    In  1847 
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be  assisted  in  founding  the  Buffalo  Medical 
College,  in  which  he  held  the  place  of  Profess- 
or of  Medicine,  for  five  years,  when  be  ac- 
cepted a  similar  chair  in  the  University  of 
Louisville,  where  he  remained  four  years,  re- 
turning in  1856  to  the  Buffalo  College,  and  as- 
suming the  professorship  of  Pathology  and 
Clinical  Medicine.  In  1858  he  went  to  New 
Orleans,  and  there  spent  the  following  three 
winters  as  physician  in  Charity  Hospital,  and 
as  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  He  had  re- 
moved his  family  to  New  York  city  in  1859, 
and  in  1861  was  appointed  one  of  the  physi- 
cians to  Bellevne  Hospital,  and  also  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital.  The  Medical  College 
connected  with  Bellevue  Hospital  was  found- 
ed in  1862,  and  Dr.  Flint  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  its  faculty.  His  chair  was 
that  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
and  Clinical  Medicine.  He  performed  the  du- 
ties of  the  place  until  his  death.     While  Dr. 


Flint  gave  to  his  profession  some  results  of 
original  research,  it  was  as  a  teacher  and  au- 
thor, as  a  clear  judge  and  applier  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  others,  and  as  a  consulting  physi- 
cian, that  his  brethren  especially  valued  him ; 
while  his  kindness,  his  wisdom,  and  his  chari- 
ties made  him  beloved  by  all  classes.  Dr. 
Flint  was  consulting  physician  to  the  Charitj 
Hospital,  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and 
Crippled,  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  to  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital.  From  1872  till  1885  he 
held  the  office  of  President  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  but  resigned  when  that 
body  adopted  the  code  permitting  consulta- 
tions with  physicians  of  other  than  the  '*  regu- 
lar "  school.  Dr.  Flint  was  President  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  1884.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  many  American  medi- 
cal societies,  as  well  as  corresponding  member 
of  foreign  bodies,  both  medical  and  scientific 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  International  Medical 
Congress  that  assembled  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  and  there  delivered  his  best-known  essay 
on  medicine.  In  1881  he  was  present  at  the 
Medical  Congress  held  in  London,  and  in  1884 
at  the  meeting  of  the  same  body  in  Copenha- 
gen, and  was  elected  to  preside  at  the  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  Washington  in  1887. 

Among  his  many  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  his  profession  were  essays  on  *^The 
Variations  of  Pitch  in  Percussion  and  Respira- 
tory Sounds,"  and  *•  On  the  Clinical  Study  of 
the  Heart-Sounds  in  Health  and  Disease." 
These  papers  received  the  first  prizes  given  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  1852  and 
lo59.  Other  works  comprise  "Clinical  Re- 
ports on  Continued  Fever"  (Buffalo,  1852); 
"  Clinical  Report  on  Chronic  Pleurisy  "  (1858) ; 
"Clinical  Report  on  Dysentery"  (1868); 
"  Physical  Exploration  and  Diagnosis  of  Dis- 
eases affecting  the  Respiratory  Organs"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1856;  third  ed.,  1868);  "Practical 
Treatiseon  Diseases  of  the  Heart"  (1859;  8ecx>nd 
ed.,  1870);  "Treatise  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,"  of  which  more  than  40,- 
000  copies  have  been  sold  (1866;  fifth  ed., 
1881) ;  "  Contributions  relating  to  Camp-Dis- 
eases" (New  York,  1867);  "Essays  on  Con- 
servative Medicine  and  Kindred  Topics"  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1874);  "Phthisis,  its  Morbid  Anato- 
my, Etiology,  Symptomatic  Events  and  Com- 
plications, Fatality  and  Prognosis,  Treatment 
and  Physical  Diagnosis  "  (1875) ;  "  Manual  of 
Auscultation  and  Percussion  "  (1876) ;  "  Clin- 
ical Medicine,  a  Systematic  Treatise  on  the 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease"  (1879); 
"  Physical  Exploration  of  the  Chest  by  Means 
of  Auscultation  and  Percussion"  (1882);  and 
"Medical  Ethics  and  Etiquette"  (New  York, 
1883).  Prof.  Flint  had  been  appointed  to  read 
the  address  on  medicine  before  the  British 
Medical  Association  at  its  meeting  in  1886. 
The  address,  entitled  "Medicine  of  the  Fu- 
ture," was  found  complete  among  his  papers, 
and  was  published  posthumously  (New  York, 
1886). 
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IIMIBA.  State  G«TcnBeit~The  following 
were  the  State  officers  daring  the  year:  Gov- 
ernor, Edward  A.  Perry,  Democrat;  Lieuten- 
ant-Gk>vemor,  Milton  H.  Mabry;  Secretary  of 
State*  John  L.  Crawford;  Comptroller,  Will- 
iam D.  Barnes ;  Treasurer,  Edward  S.  Crill ; 
Attorney-General,  C.  M.  Cooper ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Albert  J.  Kussell ; 
Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Immigration,  C. 
L.  Mitchell.  Supreme  Court:  Chief- Justice, 
George  G.  McWhorter ;  Associate  Justices,  G. 
P.  Raney  and  R.  B.  Van  Valkenburgh. 

fbuncteL — The  assessed  value  of  property  in 
1885  was  $70,667,468;  general  revenue  tax, 
$387,816.53  ;  school-fund  tax,  $70,828.69 ;  total 
gross  tax,  $308,640.22 ;  net  tax,  after  deduct- 
ing insolvencies,  etc.,  $277,770.64;  license- 
taxes,  $132,850.58 ;  county  tax  proper,  $292,'» 
817.11;  county  school,  $283,566.48;  county 
road,  $60,784.11;  county  special,  $86,920.52; 
total  for  county  purposes,  $674,088.22.  In 
1880  the  assessment-roll  showed  the  value  of 
the  taxable  property  to  be  $81,157,846 ;  in  1881, 
it  was  $86,243,543;  in  1882,  $45,285,977;  in 
1883,  $55,249,81 1 ;  in  1884,  $60,042,655 ;  and  in 
1885,  $70,667,458,  being  an  increase  of  about 
$40,000,000  in  five  years,  of  100  per  cent,  in 
four  years,  and  $10,000,000  in  one  year. 

The  bonded  debt  is,  7  per  cent,  bonds  of 
1871,  $350,000;  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  1878, 
$925,000.  Total,  $1,275,000.  Deduct  bonds 
of  1871  and  1873  in  sinking-funds,  $207,600. 
OoUtanding,  $1,067,400,  of  which  $594,700 
are  held  in  the  different  educational  funds  of 
the  State. 

The  following  taxes  were  collected  from  de- 
faulting railroad  companies:  Florida  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company,  State  taxes,  $67,- 
868.49,  and  county  taxes,  $122,705.12;  Jack- 
sonville, Tampa,  and  Key  West,  State  taxes, 
$1,820,  and  county  taxes,  $2,83o ;  Pensacola 
and  Atlantic,  State  taxes,  $1,600,  and  county 
taxes,  $1,753. 

EtacirtiMb — The  number  of  public  schools  in 
operation  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1885,  was 
l,724,an  increase  of  220  for  the  year.  The  num- 
ber of  total  school  attendance  for  the  year  end- 
ing Sept.  30,  1885,  was  62,327,  an  increase  of 
4,016  in  the  total  attendence  of  pupils  for  the 
year.  The  reports  of  the  county  superintendents 
of  amounts  taxed  the  counties  show  that,  togeth- 
er with  the  State  tax  of  one  mill,  and  the  com- 
mon school  fund,  there  was  raised  and  expended 
forpnblic  schools  alone,  outside  of  the  semina- 
ries, normal  schools,  and  State  College,  $885,000 
making  a  per  capita  cost  of  education  for  all 
the  school-children  of  lawful  age  of  $5.01,  and 
a  cost  of  $5.37  for  each  child  enrolled,  and  a 
cost  of  $7.85  for  each  child  in  daily  average  at- 
tendance upon  the  schools. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  of  the  State  is 
open  to  all  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  twen- 
ty-one years,  and  has  excellent  teachers.  But 
as  yet  it  has  seemed  impossible  to  move  the, 
parents  of  these  unfortunate  persons  to  send 


them  to  this  school,  and  there  are  now  in  at- 
tendance but  eleven  pupils. 

Tliere  was  organized  a  normal  school  at 
Tallahassee  for  the  instruction  of  colored  teach- 
ers, continuing  two  months,  at  which  there 
were  forty-six  teachers  in  attendance.  There 
was  also  organized  a  similar  school  at  Gaines- 
ville, having  in  attendance  fifty-three  students. 
The  Superintendent  complains  of  the  small  at- 
tendance at  these  normol  schools,  and  ques- 
tions the  policy  of  continuing  the  appropria- 
tions. 

The  East  and  West  Florida  Seminaries  are 
in  successful  operation,  doing  excellent  work 
in  both  a  literary  and  normal  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Lake  City, 
is  prepared  for  the  reception  and  instruction 
of  students.  During  1884-^85  the  Superintend- 
ent held  public  meetings  at  important  points 
in  twenty- two  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and 
addressed  the  people  upon  the  subject  of  popu- 
lar education,  and  conducted  teachers^  insti- 
tutes in  sixteen  of  these  counties,  holding  them 
in  session  one  and  two  weeks.  Four  hcmdred 
and  ninety-seven  teachers  were  brought  under 
the  influence  of  these  institutes. 

FtNtlcaL — On  the  2d  of  November  two  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture were  chosen.  The  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  Congress,  Robert  H.  M.  Davidson, 
First  District,  and  Charles  Dougherty,  Second 
District,  were  elected.  The  vote  was  as  fol- 
lows: First  District,  Democratic,  14,493;  Re- 
publican, 7,392.  Second  District,  Democratic, 
18,890;  Republicans,  15,762. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  Leg- 
islature: Senate,  Democrats,  24;  Republicans, 
5 ;  Independent  Democrats,  2;  Independent,  1; 
total,  32.  Democratic  msgority  over  all,  16; 
House,  Democrat*),  55 ;  Republicans,  18 ;  Inde- 
pendent Republican,  1 ;  independent  Demo- 
crats, 4;  Independents  8;  total,  76.  Demo- 
cratic m^ority  over  oil,  34.  Democratic  major- 
ity over  all  on  joint  ballot,  50.  It  is  thought 
the  Independent  Democrats  and  Independents 
will  work  with  the  Democrats. 

At  the  same  time  the  new  Constitution  was 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  31,803  for,  to  21,243 
against.  Article  XIX,  separately  submitted, 
was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  29,981  for,  to  12,902 
against.  The  next  session  of  the  Legisiatare 
will  convene  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  April,  1887. 

Coins  Statistics.— The  following  are  the  re- 
turns of  the  census  of  1885  relative  to  farms: 
Acres  of  land  improved,  789,752;  acres  of 
land  unimproved,  2,245,171 ;  value  of  farms, 
including  land,  fences,  and  buildings,  $60,884,- 
392;  value  of  live-stock,  $7,779,064;  number, 
of  horses,  11,843;  of  ninles  and  asses,  7,704; 
of  neat-cattle,  577,566 ;  gallons  of  milk  sold  in 
1884,  82,905;  pounds  of  butter  made  on  farms 
in  1884,  878,370;  number  of  sheep,  100,662; 
pounds  of  wool,  spring  clip,  193,558 ;  number  of 
swine,  190,442 ;  of  poultry,  480,225 ;  dozens  of 
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e<5g8  produced  in  1884,  1,108,760 ;  poaods  of 
rice  produced  in  1884,  855,529 ;  bushels  of  corn 
produced  in  1884,2,511,885 ;  of  oats,  same  year, 
378,606;  balesof  cotton  in  1884,45,596;  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  same  year,  2,202 ;  gallons  of 
molasses  in  1884,  609,047 ;  bushels  of  Irish  po- 
tatoes, 57,404,  and  sweet-potatoes,  1,427,629 
in  1 884 ;  pounds  of  tobacco,  same  year,  82,839 ; 
number  of  bearing  orange-trees  m  1884,  979,- 
911;  boxes  of  oranges  that  year,  481,882; 
bnshels  of  peaches  in  1884,  86,505 ;  total  value 
of  orchard  products  in  1884,  $1,092,489 ;  value 
of  market-garden  produce  sold  in  1884,  $371,- 
489 ;  pounds  of  honey  produced  in  1884,  858,- 
481;  pounds  of  wax  tbe  same  year,  26,276. 
These  returns,  however,  are  not  considered 
very  complete. 

MA» — In  January  the  severest  cold  spell  since 
1885  occurred  in  the  State,  causing  great  dam- 
age to  fruit  and  fruit-trees.  On  Friday,  the 
8th,  a  very  heavy  westerly  gale  prevailed  all 
day.  At  dark  on  the  9th  the  temperature  be- 
gan to  fall  rapidly,  and  on  Saturday  morning 
it  was  4°  below  freezing-point.  On  Sunday 
morning  it  had  fallen  to  21°  at  Sanford,  and 
about  the  same  at  Orlando  and  Tampa;  18° 
at  Fruitland  and  Switzerland,  Jacksonville,  and 
Fernandina;  on  Monday,  the  11th,  it  was  24° 
at  Sanford,  25°  at  Lakeland,  about  22°  at  Vo- 
lusia, and  20°  at  Jacksonville  and  Fernandina; 
Tuesday  morning,  24°  at  Sanford,  26°  at  Vo- 
lusia. On  Wednesday  morning  the  weather 
moderated  and  the  sun  shone  part  of  the  day, 
thawing  out  the  frozen  fruit.  On  Tluirsday 
the  day  was  cool  and  cloudy — temperature 
about  60°.  The  lowest  degree  of  cold  in  Fer- 
nandina was  15°,  and  on  Orange  Lake  16°, 
by  ordinary  instruments. 

The  earliest  relation  we  have  of  any  cold 
weather  in  Florida  is  a  statement  made  by 
John  Bartram,  the  botanist,  who  says  that  on 
Jan.  8,  1765,  on  the  St.  John^S  river,  south  of 
Lake  George,  the  thermometer  was  at  26°, 
the  wind  northwest,  and  the  ground  frozen  an 
inch  thick,  and  this  was  the  night  that  de- 
stroyed the  lime,  citron,  and  banana  trees  in 
St.  Augustine.  In  1774  there  was  a  snow- 
storm, which  extended  over  most  of  Florida. 
In  1822,  it  is  said,  the  cold  was  so  intense  in 
West  Florida  that  all  tbe  fruit-trees  were 
killed,  and  several  persons  frozen  to  death. 
On  April  6, 1828,  a  heavy  and  destructive  frost 
occurred  in  East  Florida.  The  temperature 
was  as  low  as  27°.  About  Feb.  8,  1885,  the 
severest  cold  ever  known  in  Florida  was  ex- 
perienced. The  weather  had  been  warm  and 
the  trees  were  abont  blooming.  A  northwest 
wind  set  in,  which  blew  violently  for  about 
three  days,  when  the  temperature  went  down 
to  7°  above  zero.  St.  John^s  river  w^as  frozen 
several  rods  from  the  shore,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  were  kUled.  the  wild  groves  suflfering 
equally  with  the  cultivated.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  this  freeze,  the  wild 
groves  sonth  of  Volusia  were  not  killed  down, 
and  were  bearing  in  1887. 


fWSTiB,  WlDian  Edward,  an  English  states- 
man, bom  in  Bradpole,  Dorsetshire,  July  11, 
1818 ;  died  in  London,  April  5, 1886.    He  was 
the  son  of  a  Quaker  preacher,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  a  Friends^  school,  after 
which  he  was  put  into  business  and  soon  be- 
came a  manufacturer  at  Bradford,  ultimately 
becoming  joint  owner  of  the  great  worsted 
and  alpaca  mill  at  Burley-in-Wharfedale.    His 
first  public  act  of  importance  was  to  accom- 
pany his  father  into  the  famine-stricken  dis- 
tricts of  Gonnemara,  in  the  winter  of  1846-^47, 
as    distributor  of   the  relief  fund   collected 
by  the  Friends.    He  published  an  account  of 
the  misery  he  witnessed,  concluding  with  the 
opinion  that  ^^  The  result  of  our  social  system 
is  that  vast  numbers  of  our  fellow-country- 
men have  not  leave  to  live,"  adding,  **  No  one 
of  us  can  have  a  right  to  enjoy  eitlier  riches 
or  repose  till  he  strive  to  wash  his  hands  of 
the  guilt  of  snch  inequality."     In   1849  he 
wrote  an  introduction  to  Clarkson^s  ^'  Life  of 
William  Penn,"  in  which   he  defended  tbe 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  aspersions 
cast  on  his  memory  by  Macanlay.     In  1850 
he  severed  his  connection  with  the  Friends 
by  marrying  ontside  the  society,  chooang  for 
his  wife  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Rngby.    After  his  marriage  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  Church  of  England.    In  1859  he 
adopted  the  two  orphan  children  of  his  wife^s 
brother.    He  always  looked  forward  to  a  par- 
liamentary career;  but  it  was  not  until  his 
fortieth  year  that  he  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  speaking  and  lecturing 
in  his  own  neighborhood  on  Indian  finance 
and  other  political  subjecta.    He  was  defeated 
as  an  Advanced  Liberal  candidate  for  Leeds, 
but,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
representation  of  Bradford  in  1861,  he  was 
returned  by  that  town  as  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Liberal  interest,  and   was  re- 
elected at  the  general  election  of  1865.    In 
1865  he  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.    In  1866  he  defended  Mr.  Qlad- 
stone^B  reform  biU,  which  was  ultimately  lost 
by  the  desertion  of  the  Lowe  faction,  and 
foreshadowed  other  reforms  that  were  to  fol- 
low, such  as  *'  to  make  Ireland  loyal  and  con- 
tented,!^ to  give  the  agricultural  laborer  *'a 
better  hope  than  the  workhouse  in  his  old 
age,"  and  especially  ''to  have  Old  England 
as  well  taught  as  New  England."    When  the 
Question  of  popular  education  was  forced  on 
the  attention  of  the  country  by  the  passage 
of  Disraeli^s  reform   bill,  Forster   identified 
himself  with  the  party  in  favor  of  religions 
education  and  clerical  supervision,  as  opposed 
to  the  secular  schools  thrft  were  favored  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  Dissenters.    He  and 
Card  well,  his  former  chief  in  the   Colonial 
Office,  introduced  education  bills  in  1867  and 
1868  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  discussion. 
In  1868  the  Dissenters  set  up  an  opposition 
Liberal  candidate    in   Bradford,  but  Forster 
'  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  polL    When 
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Gladstone  formed  his  Cabinet,  he  intrnsted 
Forster  with  the  task  of  preparing  the  edu- 
cational legislation  by  making  him  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  In  February,  1870,  he 
introduced  his  education  bill,  wliich  estab- 
Ushea  universal  and  compulsory  primary  edu- 
cation, but  provides  public  schools  only  where 
churches  and  private  individuals  did  not  main- 
tain schools  from  motives  of  charity  or  relig- 
ious proselytism.  His  purpose  was  to  furnish 
the  rudiments  of  education  to  the  25  per  cent, 
of  the  people  of  England  who  were  growing 
up  in  complete  ignorance,  without  adding  ap- 
preciably to  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  with- 
out aseuming  any  state  control,  except  to  see 
that  a  certain  low  standard  was  kept  up.  The 
task  of  maintaining  the  public  schools  was 
delegated  to  new  local  bodies,  called  school 
boards.  The  slight  supervision  assumed  by  the 
Government  was  to  be  compensated  by  subsi- 
dies from  the  treasury  both  to  the  board 
schools  and  the  voluntary  schools.  Education 
was  to  be  compulsory,  but  not  gratuitous,  for 
parents  were  compelled  to  pay  school  fees, 
unless  they  were  remitted  on  the  ground  of 
pauperism.  The  school  boards,  were  left  free 
to  decide  what  religious  instruction  should  be 
given,  were  to  be  elected  by  the  town  coun- 
cils or  vestries,  and  were  empowered  to  pay 
the  fees  of  needy  children  in  the  voluntary 
church  schools  out  of  the  rates,  llie  Dissent- 
ers raised  a  storm  of  protests  against  the  whole 
bill,  and  especially  against  these  last  provis^ions, 
which  they  defeated,  making  the  school  boards 
elective  by  universal  suffrage.  They  still  con- 
ndered  the  school  system  an  engine  for  spread- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd  by 
the  aid  of  public  money,  and  for  strengthening 
the  connection  between  church  and  state,  Just 
after  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
had  been  carried.  After  carrying  through  the 
education  bill.  Former's  next  important  task 
was  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  ballot  bill, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1871,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  was  again  carried  by  his  skillful 
tactics  through  the  Commons  in  1872,  after 
thr^e  months  of  discussion,  and  finally  enacted. 
In  1874  Mr.  Forster  was  again  returned  for 
Bradford,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  .the 
Nonconformists.  During  the  Conservative  ad- 
ministration he  practically  led  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  debates,  though  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  1876,  the  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington  was  chosen  for  the  poet,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Radical  section,  while  Mr.  Forster 
was  the  choice  of  the  aristocratic  Whigs.  He 
was  elected  rector  of  Aberdeen  University  in 
1876,  and  delivered  there  an  interesting  ad- 
dress. In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  visited 
Servia  and  Turkey,  and  on  his  return  he  de- 
livered a  speech  to  his  constituents,  in  which, 
and  in  the  debates  on  the  Eastern  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  upheld  the  ideas 
of  vigorous  foreign  action  and  an  imperialistic 


policy,  though  without  expressing  approbation 
of  the  details  of  the  Tory  policy.  In  foreign, 
and  especially  colonial  questions,  he  held  dif- 
ferent views  from  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  imperial 
federation,  but  in  a  form  in  which  England 
would  regain  a  controlling  infiuence  over  the 
colonies.  In  South  Africa  he  endeavored  to 
persuade  the  Liberals  to  pursue  the  policy  of 
interference  and  coercion  adopted  by  the  Tory 
party,  advancing  as  a  motive  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  natives,  as  well  as  that  of*  preserv- 
ing the  English  supremacy.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Liberals  to  power  in  1880,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  The  compensation -for -disturbance 
bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  rejected  by  the  peers.  Agrarian  crimes 
increased,  and  troops  were  sent  to  Ireland. 
Members  of  the  Land  League  were  brought  to 
trial,  and  more  and  more  vigorous  measures 
were  taken  by  the  Irish  Secretary  to  suppress 
disorder.  On  Jan.  24,  1881,  he  introduced  a 
bill  to  give  the  executive  extraordinary  pow- 
ers, which  was  passed  after  a  stubborn  contest 
with  the  Irish  obstructionists.  In  a  short  time 
over  nine  hundred  suspects  were  imprisoned 
without  trial,  among  them  leaders  of  the  Irish 
parliamentary  party.  Forster,  who  had  gone 
to  Ireland  as  the  representative  of  a  policy  of 
conciliation  and  land  reform,  became  the  most 
odious  Irish  Secretary  that  was  ever  sent  to 
Dublin.  For  giving  directions  for  the  troops 
to  disperse  threatening  gatherings  with  shot, 
he  was  given  the  nickname  of  ^^  Buckshot 
Forster."  The  Irish  members  attacked  him 
incessantly  in  Parliament.  After  the  close  of 
the  session  he  had  Pamell,  Sexton,  Quinn, 
O'Kelly,  O'Brien,  and  other  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  party,  arrested  and  impris- 
oned as  suspects,  and  on  Oct.  20,  1881,  sup- 
pressed the  Land  League  by  proclamation,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  treasonable  associa- 
tion. In  the  spring  of  1882  he  demanded  fresh 
powers,  but  instead  of  that  the  migority  of  the 
Cabinet  decided  that  the  Irish  leaders  should  be 
released  irom  jail.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
cision he  resigned,  with  Lord  Cowper,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  on  M.ay  2,  1882.  The  murder  of 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  his  successor,  justi- 
fied Mr.  Forster  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  ap- 
proved of  a  vigorous  Irish  policy.  It  after- 
ward came  out  that  the  same  band  of  Fenians 
had  laid  a  plot  more  than  once  to  take  Fors- 
ter's  own  life.  Thenceforth  he  acted  with  the 
Tory  party  on  the  Irish  question,  endeavoring 
to  fasten  the  guilt  of  this  murder  and  other 
crimes  on  the  Irish  leaders,  and  to  bring  odium 
upon  the  Government  for  obtaining  the  prom- 
ise from  Mr.  Pamell,  known  as  the  "  Treaty  of 
Kilmainham."  He  published  a  pamphlet  called 
*'The  Truth  about  Ireland,"  and  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  delivered  an  attack  on 
the  Parnellites,  in  which  he  repeated  the  accu- 
sations contained  in  the  pamphlet.  When  he 
charged  Pamell  with  having  ^^  connived  at  oBt- 
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deaths,  858,784;  the  iiatnra]  increase  of  popa- 
ktion,  78,974.  The  total  emigration  in  1884 
was  6,100.  The  nnmber  of  foreigners  resident 
in  France  in  1881  was  1,001,090,  of  whom 
874,498  were  Belgians,  165,818  Italians,  62,487 
Spaniards,  59,028  Germans,  50,208  Swiss,  80,- 
077  English,  21,282  Dutch,  12,090  Anstrians, 
and  10,489  Russians.  There  were  besides  77,- 
046  naturalized  foreigners.  Paris  contained 
on  May  80,  1886,  2,265,080  inhabitants. 

CHoaem  and  iMMryt — The  returns  of  the 
general  commerce  for  1884  give  the  total  value 
of  imports  as  5,289,000,000  francs,  and  of  ex- 
ports as  4,218,400,000  francs. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  millions  of 
frauos,  the  value  of  the  special  commerce  of 
France  with  the  leading  foreign  countries  and 
colonies  in  1884 : 


COUMTRnES. 

Great  fizttatn. 

Belgium 

GermaiiT. 

ll«ly. 

fipdn 

United  States 

BritMi  India 

Bmsia 

AigeDtliM  Bepubttc 

Anatria 

Turkey 

bwitxerUuid 

Atoeria 

C3diia 


Izporlito— 


616 

842 

468 

'  466 

416 

828 

869 

172 

296 

158 

879 

276 

286 

92 

219 

18 

196 

119 

111 

20 

124 

47 

116 

218 

lu2 

147 

8T 

4 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  entered  for 
borne  consumption  in  1885  was  4,215,877,000 
francs,  against  4,848,478,808  francs  in  1884; 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts 8,185,081,000,  against  8,282,500,211  francs. 
The  imports  of  articles  of  food  and  consump- 
tion in  1884  amounted  to  1,488,480,000  francs, 
exports  to  788,411,000  francs ;  the  imports  of 
raw  materials  to  2,208,405,000  francs,  the  ex- 
ports to  759,180,000  francs;  the  imports  of 
manufactured  articles  to  696,644^000  franca, 
exports  to  1,689,958,000  francs.  The  imports 
of  coin  and  bullion  amounted  to  228,696,000 
francs,  and  the  exports  to  128,175,000  francs. 
Cereals  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  860,- 
200,000  francs,  and  exported  to  that  of  44,900,- 
000,  francSk  The  imports  of  wines  amounted 
to  844,800,000  francs^  and  the  exports  to  287,- 
800,000  francs.  During  the  past  ten  years  the 
import  of  manufactured  goods  has  increased 
82  per  cent.  The  increase  has  been  greatest 
in  maohioery,  iron  ships,  metal  goods,  woolens, 
cottons,  and  leather.  The  export  of  silk  and 
silk  goods  fell  from  801,419,000  francs  in  1878 
to  226,746,000  francs  in  1878,  rose  to  801,200,- 
000  francs  in  1888,  and  fell  to  286,800,000 
francs  in  1884,  besides  155,200,000  francs  of 
raw  silk.  The  export  of  woolen  fabrics  was 
809,300,000  francs  in  1878,  401,900,000  francs 
m  1882,  870,100,000  francs  in  1888,  and  884,- 
800,000  francs  in  1884.  The  domestic  produc- 
tion of  raw  silk  was  over  100,000,000  francs 
in  annual  value  before  the  silk -worm  epi- 
demic of  1851.  In  1882  the  production  was 
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9,721,206  kilogrammes  of  cocoons;  in  1884  only 
6,196,994  kilogrammes,  valued  at  22,681,000 
francs.  The  average  wine-crop  for  five  years 
ending  with  1884  was  700,000,000  gallons,  that 
of  1884  being  782,566,000  gallons.  The  yield 
in  1885  was  only  642,088,000  gallons;  the 
acreage  was  4,970,000,  showing  a  decrease  of 
nearly  1,000,000  acres  in  ten  years.  The  vint- 
age of  1875,  just  before  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera  began,  was  1,209,850,000  gallons, 
the  exports  81,767,000  gallons,  and  the  imports 
only  6,000,000  giilons.  In  1885  there  were 
182,587,000  gallons  imported  and  55,575,000 
exported.  The  1,204,145  acres  under  beet- 
root in  1888  yielded  822,808,120  cwt.  of  sugar. 
The  coal  production  in  1884  was  20,127,209 
tons  ;  the  consumption  of  iron-ore,  5,871,000 
tons  in  1888,  including  1,412,710  tons  import- 
ed ;  the  pig-iron  product,  2,089,000  tons,  while 
808,170  tons  were  imported;  the  quantity  of 
wrought-iron  produced  in  1884,  877,826  tons, 
against  978,917  in  1888 ;  the  steel  product, 
509,516  tons,  against  521,820.  The  mineral 
products  in  1882  were  valued  at  299,982,611 
francs;  metallurgical  products  at  591,824,858. 

NavlgatlML — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  French  ports  during  1884  was  101,827 ;  the 
number  cleared,  108,086 ;  of  17,951,968  tons. 
Of  the  17,581,561  tons  entered,  8,498,747  tons 
were  under  foreign  flags.  The  number  of  for- 
eign vessels  was  28,501;  of  French  vessels, 
77,826,  of  which  8,907,  of  4,272,019  tons,  were 
enga^d  in  foreign  commerce,  and  68,919,  of 
4,765,795  tons,  in  the  coasting -trade.  The 
merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1, 1885,  numbered  15,- 
852  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,088,- 
829  tons,  giving  employment  to  96,299  sailors 
and  fishermen,  including  11,219  vessels  under 
80  tons.  Of  the  total  1,414,  of  751,650  tons, 
were  engaged  in  foreign  commerce ;  2,160,  of 
106,284  tons  in  the  coasting-trade;  585,  of 
57,767  tons  in  deep-sea  fishing;  10,075,  of  88,r 
882  tons,  in  coast-fishing ;  and  1,168,  of  84,846 
tons,  were  pilot  craft,  yachts,  etc. 

BailiwAb— The  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion at  the  dose  of  1884  was  29,868  kilome- 
tres. 8ix  great  companies  own  the  main  lines, 
called  the  old  network,  whch  had  on  Jan.  1, 
1884,  a  total  length  of  10,877  kilometres,  and 
yielded  in  1888  in  gross  earnings  the  sum  of 
787,262,840  francs.  The  same  companies  had 
10,998  kilometres  of  subsidiary  lines,  from 
which  the  receipts  were  256,886,771  francs. 
From  the  4,896  kilometres  of  the  new  network 
belonging  to  the  state  the  receipts  were  only 
85,683,542  francs. 

Ti(legrapli& — In  the  beginning  of  1884  there 
were  90,472  kilometres  of  telegraph  lines,  with 
828,758  kilometres  of  wire,  the  number  of 
dispatches  in  1883  was  29,452,708,  including 
5,005,876  international  messages. 

The  PasMfflce. — The  number  of  letters  trans- 
mitted during  1888  was  618,861,000 ;  of  postal- 
cards,  82,961,000;  of  journals,  829,752,000. 
The  receipts  were  128,582,045  francs  in  1888 ; 
the  expenses,  118,577,062  francs. 
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FlBtticei — ^The  budget  of  1886,  presented  to 
the  Chamber  in  February,  1885,  estimated  the 
ordinary  revenue  at  8,030,660,661  francs,  and 
the  ordinary  expenditures  at  8,080,612,888 
francs.  The  extraordinary  expenditures  were 
calculated  at  169,808,200  francs,  balanced  by 
the  receipts,  tiie  special  resources  at  470,176,- 
043  francs,  and  special  budgets  at  76,863,191 
francs,  making  the  total  revenue  for  1886, 
8,747,607,086  francs,  and  the  total  expenditure 
8,747,468,822  francs.  The  totals  voted  by  the 
Chamber  in  August,  1885,  were  8,729,661,188, 
and  3,729,948,164  francs  respectively.  The 
extraordinary  credits  voted  in  1886  were  ex- 
ceeded to  the  amount  of  66,106,326  francs, 
while  a  supplementary  credit  of  200,000,000 
franco  was  voted  for  Tonquin,  and  the  revenue 
from  taxation  fell  below  the  estimates  21,000,- 
000,  leaving  a  deficit  in  the  accounts  for  1885 
of  about  286,000,000  francs.  The  deficiency 
in  the  revenue  from  1880  to  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1885,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  607,266,568 
francs.  The  nominal  capital  of  the  consoli- 
dated debt  is,  according  to  the  budget  of  1886, 
19,722,645,866  francs,  and  the  annual  rentes 
706,116,779  francs. 

Hie  Aniy.— The  budget  for  1886  fixed  the 
strength  of  the  French  army  at  528,888  men, 
including  those  on  furlough,  witli  181,885 
horses.  Excluding  the  o(endarmerie,  there  are 
497,458  men,  of  whom  52,052  are  quartered  in 
Algeria.  The  expenditure  for  the  army  in 
1886  was  set  down  as  657,661,860  francs.  In- 
cluding the  various  classes  of  reserves,  France 
can  raise  an  army  of  about  2,500,000  men  who 
have  received  military  training,  and  can  call 
upon  1,250,000  more  that  are  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms. 

The  Bftvy. — ^The  French  navy  numbers  389 
effective  vessels,  of  all  descriptions.  In  the 
beginning  of  1886  there  were  20  squadron  iron- 
clads completed,  11  ironclad  cruisers,  11  guard- 
ships  that  were  plated,  and  4  armored  gun- 
boats. There  were  2  torpedo-vessels,  18  tor- 
pedo-boats of  the  first  class,  and  48  of  the 
second  class.  -  The  most  powerful  ship  is  the 
*^  Amiral  Baudin,"  with  11,200  tons  displace- 
ment, carrying  three  14}-inch  guns  and  six  of 
smaller  caliber.  The  ** Carman"  and  "Re- 
quin,"  launched  in  1885,  having  two  barbette- 
towers,  mounting  16^inch,  or  74^-ton,  guns, 
are  sister  ships  to  the  "  Indoraptable "  and 
"Terrible."  The  " Formidable,"  launched  in 
April,  1886,  is  a  monster  ironclad  of  11,200 
tons,  of  the  same  type  as  the  ^^  Amiral  Baudin." 
Six  other  first-class  battle- ships,  of  10,400  tons, 
estimated  to  cost  from  9,000,000  to  11,000,000 
francs  each,  were  building,  besides  11  gun- 
boats, 8  torpedo-cruisers,  8  torpedo  dispatch- 
boats,  a  number  of  sea-going  torpedo-boats,  and 
several  dispatch-boats.  In  the  later  ironclads 
horizontal  steel  armor  is  used  to  protect  the 
decks,  and  the  guns  are  mounted  en  harhetts, 
and  are  capable  of  being  pointed  in  nearly 
every  direction.  The  total  value  of  the  fleet 
was  estimated  on  Jan.  1, 1886,  to  be  599,886,411 


francs.  The  sum  allotted  to  the  navy  in  the 
budget  of  1886  was  200,392,987  francs.  A  pow- 
erful party  in  the  French  navy  is  opposed  to 
building  any  more  large  ironclads.  After  the 
advent  of  Admiral  Aube,  the  new  Minister  of 
the  Navy,  26  first-class  torpedo-boats,  to  cost 
175,000  francs  each,  were  ordered.  Each  boat 
is  to  have  two  torpedo  launching-tubes,  and 
to  carry  four  torpedoes,  and  will  be  constructed 
in  seven  water-tight  compartments.  They 
must  be  capable  of  a  maximum  speed  of  20 
knots.  Two  twin  screw-steamers,  the  ^'Sure- 
ouf  "and  ^^Torbin,"  were  begun  in  the  summer 
of  1886.  They  will  have  a  speed  of  19^  knots, 
and  carry  machine-guns,  mitrailleuses,  5i-inch 
guns,  and  each  will  have  five  launching-tubes 
for  torpedoes.  Admiral  Aube,  the  new  Minis- 
ter for  Naval  Affairs,  was  an  old  Republican, 
but  no  party  man.  He  has  often  sliown  sym- 
pathy with  the  Catholics,  and  recognition  of 
their  services  to  France  in  the  East.  He  wns 
highly  respected  for  his  integrity  and  his  pro- 
fessional ability.  He  expects  the  torpedo  to 
play  a  leading  part  in  the  naval  warfare  of  the 
future.  Consequently,  his  appointment  was 
taken  to  signify  a  cessation  of  the  construction 
of  great  ironclads. 

The  Ugiatottve  SesBlMk — The  new  Cabinet  was 
variously  designated  as  the  "  long-desired  re- 
form ministry,"  or  as  simply  as  a  "working 
Cabinet,"  or  derisively,  from  its  heterogeneous 
composition,  as  "  Noah's  Ark."  A  peaceful 
policy  was  inaugurated  in  Tonquin  by  the  re- 
call of  Gen.  de  Courcy,  and  the  appointment 
of  Paul  Bert  as  civil  governor.  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet  announced  that  the  protectorate  over 
Annam  and  that  over  Madagascar,  with  which 
a  treaty  had  Just  been  concluded,  would  rest 
on  a  simple  basis.  The  Minister  of  War  prom- 
ised a  saving  of  40,000,000  francs  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  army  reorganization.  The  naval 
minister  promised  retrenchments  to  the  amount 
of  10,000,000  francs.  M.  Lockroy  began  his 
ministerial  career  with  a  proposal  for  an  ex- 
position in  1889,  which  is  to  commemorate  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  and  show  to  the  world 
the  progress  that  has  taken  place  since  that 
epocn.  On  the  opening  of  the  Chambers, 
which  took  place  on  January  12,  M.  Floquet 
was  again  elected  Speaker.  The  Radical  de- 
mands for  an  income-tax  and  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  were  not  adopted  in  the  min- 
isterial programme.  The  great  gains  of  the 
monarchical  parties  in  the  late  elections  drove 
the  new  Government  to  issue  directions  for  the 
future  repression  of  political  activity  among  the 
episcopacy  and  the  rural  clergy,  and  for  the 
removal  of  secret  enemies  of  the  republic  from 
ofiices  in  the  civil  service.  Lockroy  and  Granet 
had  been  taken  into  the  Cabinet  from  Cl^men- 
ceau's  party,  in  order  to  prevent  the  one  him- 
dred  Radicals  from  uniting  with  the  Monarch- 
ists to  overthrow  the  ministry.  Sarrien  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Radical  Left,  and  Gren. 
Boulanger  was  supposed  to  entertidn  close  re- 
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lations  with  Cl^mencean.  Goblet  sympathized 
with  the  Radicals  in  their  hostility  to  the  Op- 
portanista,  and  in  favoring  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  Baihaut,  Sadi-Oamot,  De- 
m6le,  and  Develle,  were  Moderate  Liberals, 
affiliated  with  the  party  of  Gambetta  and  Ferry. 
On  January  21  Rochefort's  motion  in  favor  of 
an  amnesty  of  the  broadest  character  was  car- 
ried against  the  Government,  with  the  help  of 
the  Right,  by  three  votes.  The  Radicals  sub- 
sequently repented  of  their  bargain  with  the 
R^tionaries,  and  struck  out  from  the  bill  the 
paragraphs  that  gained  the  support  of  the  lat- 
ter, extending  the  amnesty  to  persons  con- 
demned for  offenses  against  the  election  laws 
and  the  participants  in  the  last  revolt  in  Alge- 
ria, in  consequence  of  which  the  bill  itself  was 
defeated  on  February  6  by  a  vote  of  847  to  116. 
On  February  8  the  Senate  passed  the  clause  in 
the  new  school  law  forbidding  the  employment 
of  members  of  religious  orders  as  teachers  in 
the  state  schools.  This  much-debated  measure, 
which  must  be  carried  into  full  effect  before  the 
eud  of  five  years,  deprives  ten  thousand  monks 
and  nuns  of  employment.  A  motion  in  favor 
of  exempting  from  military  service  the  teachers 
in  the  clerical  free  schools,  or  private  schools, 
as  the  law  requires  that  they  shall  be  desig- 
nated, in  the  same  manner  as  teachers  in  the 
state  schools,  was  rejected  on  March  1.  On 
February  8  Michelin^s  proposition  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  cause  of  the  Tonquin  com- 
plication, involving  the  impeachment  of  Ferry, 
was  lost  in  the  Chamber.  M.  de  Freycinet  par- 
ried this  attack  by  showing  that  the  expedition 
resulted  from  the  action  of  the  Broglie  minis- 
try, and  that  all  subsequent  Chambers  had  af>- 
proved  the  acts  of  the  Government.  On  Feb- 
ruary 11  the  Extreme  Left  brought  forward  the 
labor  question  in  connection  with  the  Decaze- 
ville  riots  and  the  murder  of  Watrin.  The  So- 
cialist Basly  defended  the  murder  from  the 
tribune,  and  demanded  that  the  Government 
should  let  the  persons  arrested  go  unpunished, 
and  compel  the  company  owning  the  mines  to 
grant  the  demands  of  the  laborers.  As  many 
as  188  deputies  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 
On  February  9  the  Chamber  voted  to  take  up 
two  bills  that  had  been  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee, one  for  taxing  foreign  workingmen, 
and  the  other  excluding  them  from  employ- 
ment on  public  works.  The  Cam^linat  reso- 
lution, declaring  the  charter  of  the  Decazeville 
company  to  have  been  forfeited  by  its  having 
ceased  operations  in  consequence  of  the  strike, 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Worka,  but  he  was  unable  to  win  over  his 
colleagues  to  this  view.  The  resolution  was 
lost  on  March  18  by  a  vote  of  266  to  89.  After 
two  days  of  discussion  the  Government  and 
the  Chamber  agreed  on  an  order  of  the  day 
expressing  confidence  that  the  Government  in 
legisUtion  on  the  subject  of  mines  would  in- 
troduce ameliorations  in  which  it  would  have 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
laborers  as  well  as  of  the  rights  of  the  state. 


The  EzpilBkNi  af  tte  PriMCS.— The  next  diffi- 
culty, after  the  dangers  of  the  amnesty  resolu- 
tion and  the  Tonquin  enquite  had  been  averted, 
was  prepared  for  the  Government  by  the  Fer- 
ry group,  who  brought  forward  a  b&l  for  the 
banishment  of  a{l  members  of  houses  that  had 
formerly  reigned  in  France.  The  immediate 
occasion  for  the  proposal  was  the  expression 
of  a  royalist  deputy,  who  uttered  from  the 
tribune  the  hope  that  France  would  soon  be 
delivered  from  the  republic.  The  marriages 
of  Orleanist  princesses  with  members  of  Euro- 
pean reigning  houses,  the  surprising  results  of 
the  last  elections,  the  increasing  activity  of  the 
clerical  partisans  of  the  dynastic  pretenders, 
the  fact  that  the  Count  of  Paris  had  recently 
sec  up  a  kind  of  court,  and  the  rumor  that  a 
revolutionary  government  had  already  been 
organized  in  secret,  and  that  whole  bodies  of 
troops  had  been  won  over  by  the  Orleanists, 
all  combined  to  awaken  suspicion  and  disquiet 
among  the  Republicans.  Tne  Prime  Minister 
opposed  the  proposition  in  the  committee, 
declaring  that  the  Government  possessed  the 
means  to  guard  the  state  against  conspira- 
cies. The  committee  recommended,  instead 
of  Duche's  proposal  for  the  unconditional  ex- 
patriation of  the  princes,  that  the  Government 
oe  intrusted  with  discretionary  power  to  expel 
them.  The  bill  was  lost  on  March  4  by  the 
votes  of  179  Monarchists  and  151  Repnbh'cans 
against  it,  while  198  Republicans  voted  in  its 
favor  and  in  opposition  to  the  Government. 
The  ministry  received  aftw  this  result  a  re- 
assuring vote  of  confidence  in  the  ^orm  of  a 
favorable  order  of  the  day  voted  by  847  Re- 
publicans. 

The  marriage  at  Lisbon  of  the  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Paris  to  the  Crown-Prince  of 
Portugal,  which  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
royalist  demonstration,  left  no  donbt  that  the 
present  head  of  the  Bourbons  had  assumed  the 
part  of  a  pretender.  In  the  presence  of  the 
foreign  ministers,  who  were  invited  to  the  cer- 
emony, the  connection  of  the  royal  house  with 
France  was  indicated  in  various  symbolical 
ways,  such  as  the  grouping  of  the  bridal  gifts 
accoi^ding  to  provinces,  and  the  hopes  of  a 
restoration  were  openly  expressed.  This  festal 
demonstration  convinced  the  ministers  and  the 
reluctant  Republican  senators  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  ridding  France  of  the  dangerous  pres- 
ence of  the  Orleans  pretender.  The  biU  passed 
the  Senate  on  June  22  by  a  vote  of  141  to  107. 
The  Count  of  Paris  awaited  the  notice  at  his 
castle  of  Eu,  where  crowds  of  Orleanists,  among 
whom  were  150  deputies  and  senators,  assem- 
bled to  manifest  their  indignation  and  pay  hom- 
age to  the  future  King.  He  departed  after  the 
decree  of  expulsion,  at  first  for  Tunbridg^  Wells, 
in  England,  and  subsequently  went  to  Lisbon. 
The  exile  of  the  prince  as  a  consequence  of  the 
royal  marriage  was  an  incongruous  act  from 
the  fact  that  the  French  minister  at  Lisbon, 
who  attended  the  feast,  felicitated  the  King  of 
Portugal  on  the  family  nnion.    The  marriage 
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of  biB  daughter  had  been  notified  by  the  Count 
of  Paris  not  only  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
whom  he  addressed,  according  to  the  formu- 
lary used  by  regnant  princes,  as  his  cousins, 
but  also,  after  the  old  custom  of  French  kings, 
to  the  dukes  and  peers  of  France. 

The  following  manifesto  was  published  by 
Philip,  Count  of  Paris,  on  June  24,  the  day  on 
which  he  left  Chateau  d'Eu : 

Coini)elled  to  quit  the  soil  of  my  native  country,  1 

Eroteet  in  the  name  of  rt^ht  a^raiiiBt  the  violence  that 
( used  toward  me.  Passionately  attached  to  my  coun- 
try, whose  misfortunes  have  rendered  it  still  more  dear 
to  me,  I  have  lived  there  imtil  now  without  infVingiug 
the  laws.  In  order  to  drag  me  from  it  the  moment  has 
been  chosen  when  I  had  Just  returned  to  it  rejoicing 
in  having  formed  a  new  bond  between  France  and  a 
friendly  nation. 

In  proscribing  me,  revenge  is  taken  on  the  three 
and  a  half  million  votes  which  on  the  4th  of  October 
condemned  the  faults  of  the  republic,  and  it  is  sought 
to  intimidate  those  who  are  daily  detaching  themselves 
from  it.  I  am  made  the  object  of  attack  against  the 
monarchical  princlplCf  the  cnarge  of  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  me  by  those  who  Imd  so  nobly  preserved 
it.  It  is  sought  to  separate  from  France  the  head  of 
the  glorious  &mily  that  has  directed  it  during  nine 
centuries  in  the  work  of  national  unity,  which,  as* 
sociated  with  the  people  in  good  and  bad  fortune, 
has  formed  its  greatness  ana  its  prosperity.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  nation  has  foigotten  the  happy  and 
pacific  reign  of  my  grand&ther,  Louis  Philippe,  and 
the  more  recent  days  when  mv  brother  and  my  uncle, 
after  having  fought  under  its  flag,  served  in  the  ranks 
of  its  valla  at  army. 

Those  expectations  will  be  deceived.  Taught  by 
experience,  France  will  not  be  mistaken,  either  as  to 
the  cause  or  as  to  the  authors  of  the  evils  under  which 
she  suffers.  She  will  recognize  that  the  monarchy, 
traditional  in  its  principle  and  modem  in  its  institu- 
tions, can  alone  supply  a  remedy  for  them. 

It  is  only  this  traditional  monarchy^  of  which  I  am 
the  representative,  that  can  reduce  to  impotence  those 
men  of  disorder  who  menace  the  peace  of  the  country, 
can  insure  political  and  reli^ous  liberty,  revive  au- 
thority, and  restore  the  public  fortunes.  It  only  can 
give  to  our  democratic  society  a  strong  government, 
one  open  to  all,  superior  to  parties,  one  whose  stabil- 
ity will  be  for  Europe  a  ploage  of  enduring  peace. 

My  duty  is  to  labor  incessantly  at  this  work  of  sal' 
vation.  With  the  help  of  God  and  of  all  those  who 
share  my  taith  in  the  friture  I  shall  accomplish  it. 
The  republic  is  afraid.  In  striking  at  me,  it  gives 
me  prominence.  I  have  confidence  in  France.  At 
the  decisive  hour,  I  shall  be  ready. 

Prince  Napoleon  left  the  same  day  for  Ge- 
neva, while  nis  son  and  rival,  after  making  a 
speech  to  ten  thousand  sympathizing  Bona- 
partists,  took  the  train  for  Brussels. 

The  Due  d^Aumale  was  not  included  in  the 
act  of  expulsion,  but,  in  accordance  with  a 
clause  disqualifying  princes  of  former  dynas- 
ties for  posts  in  the  service  of  the  republic, 
his  commission  in  the  army  was  canceled. 
He  thereupon  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Gr6vy,  ,denying  that  his  powers  extended  to 
the  army,  and  issued  an  appeal  to  the  oflScers 
to  support  him  in  this  contention.  Gen.  Bou- 
langer,  in  answer  to  the  argument  that  officers 
could  only  be  cashiered  by  court-martial,  said 
that  the  principle  was  a  good  one,  but  could 
not  apply  to  Orleans  princes  who,  under  spe- 
cial laws  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  were 


made  colonels  at  seventeen,  and  generals  of 
division  before  they  were  thirty.  The  Dnc 
d'Aumale  said  that  this  sarcasm,  which  was 
uttered  in  the  Senate,  came  with  ill  grace 
&om  an  officer  who  had  been  indebted  to 
him  for  his  own  advancement.  The  minister 
denied  that  he  had  been  indebted  to  th« 
prince,  yet  he  could  not  disclaim  his  letters, 
which  appeared  in  royalist  newspapers,  ex- 
pressing gratitude  for  the  Duo  d'Anmale^s  pat- 
ronage. In  consequence  of  the  angry  letter  of 
the  irascible  old  prince,  who  contemptuously 
informed  the  President  that  he  was  still  Gen- 
eral Henri  d'Orleans,  he  was  himself  expelled 
by  special  decree,  on  the  ground  that  he  re- 
fused to  respect  the  laws  of  the  republic.  The 
Due  de  Chartres  took  the  same  ground,  bat 
C(mtented  himself  with  an  appeal  to  the  Couq- 
cil  of  State.  In  October  the  Duo  d^Aumale 
made  a  gift  of  his  castle  and  estate  at  Chan- 
tiUy  to  the  French  Institute,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  museum,  reserving  to  himself  dur- 
ing life  the  usufruct  of  the  property,  reckoned 
at  500,000  francs  per  annum.  The  gift  was  ac- 
cepted, and  approved  by  the  Council  of  State. 
The  collections  of  works  of  art  and  the  fhmi- 
ture  were  estimated  by  the  official  valuers  to 
be  worth  8,844,000  francai 

On  June  11  the  Chamber  voted  the  law  of 
expulsion  as  agreed  upon  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  deputy  Brousse.  Against  the 
unconditional  expulsion  of  all  the  princes,  136 
Republicans  voted  with  the  Government,  and 
with  the  1Y8  votes  of  the  Right  defeated  the 
proposal,  which  was  supported  by  220  Radi- 
cal votes.  The  compromise  measure  was  car- 
ried by  810  against  288  votes.  It  provides— 
(1),  for  the  expulsion  of  the  pretenders  and 
their  next  heirs;  (2),  for  the  expulsion  of 
other  princes  by  decree  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Government;  (8),  for  the  punishment  of 
the  return  to  France  of  any  of  the  exiled  pre- 
tenders with  imprisonment  for  from  two  to 
five  years ;  (4).  that  the  tolerated  princes  must 
abstain  from  all  political  action. 

The  republic  has  been  represented  in  the 
principal  Continental  courts,  hitherto,  by  dip- 
lomats of  former  rSgimes,  members  of  the 
French  nobility,  who,  though  not  active  par- 
tisans of  the  dynastic  pretenders,  were  not  re- 
publicans. Several  of  these  men  resigned  on 
account  of  the  banishment  of  the  princes,  and 
the  Freycinet  ministry  was  compelled  to  un- 
dertake the  difficult  task  of  filling  the  posts  at 
Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other  capitals,  with  the 
one  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  had  long  been 
vacant,  with  men  of  republican  antecedents 
and  diplomatic  capabilities,  who  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  those  monarchical  governments. 

GeBciBl  Ballanger. — The  greatest  political  suc- 
cess of  the  year  was  achieved  by  the  Minister 
of  War,  by  his  energy  and  activity,  and  with 
the  support  of  the  Radicals.  The  Radical 
three-year  recruitment  bill,  which  was  de- 
signed to  establish  real  universal  military 
service,  and  do  away  with  the  volunteer  s^s- 
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tern  of  recruitment,  he  was  able  to  shelve 
before  it  came  op  in  the  Senate,  by  with- 
drawing all  the  armj  bills  under  considera- 
tion, under  the  pretext  of  preparing  a  single 
bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army.  This 
bill,  thoogh  the  principle  was  exceedingly 
popnlar,  was  distmsted  by  all  the  military  au- 
thorities, who  consider  that  it  will  lower  the 
efficiency  of  the  army.  The  service  he  la- 
bored to  make  more  pleasant,  as  well  as  more 
effident,  and  many  of  the  causes  of  discon- 
tent in  the  ranks  were  removed  by  dianges 
in  the  regulations.  He  gave  the  soldiers  more 
comfortable  beds  in  their  barracks,  abolished 
the  rule  requiring  them  to  shave  off  their 
beards,  relieved  them  of  the  duty  of  carrying 
knapeaoks,  did  away  with  Sunday  drills  and 
parades,  and  gave  them  more  holidays.  He 
founded  an  officers^  casino  in  Paris,  and  was 
able  in  many  ways  to  improve  the  prestige  of 
the  army,  and  to  render  it  more  popular  in 
the  nation.  The  abuses  of  the  contract  sys- 
tem and  the  loose  methods  of  the  war  office 
were  corrected  with  vigor.  All  departments 
connected  with  the  service  were  spurred  to 
greater  activity.  Great  masses  of  war  mate- 
rial were  collected.  A  repeating  -  rifle  was 
adopted  for  the  infantry,  not  long  after  Ger- 
many had  decided  on  a  model,  and  the  line 
wiU  be  armed  with  the  new  weapon  in  two 
or  three  years.  The  great  siege -gunsj  in 
which  France  was  already  superior  to  any 
other  power,  both  as  respects  size  and  num- 
bers, were  added  to,  and  their  destructive 
power  greatly  increased  by  a  new  explosive, 
called  melinite. 

Many  people  were  filled  with  mistrnst  when 
a  Radic«d,  like  Boulanger,  was  given  the  con- 
trol of  the  army.  Yet  the  energy  and  practical 
sense  that  he  showed,  and  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  army  that  he  awakened,  soon  gained  the 
good-wilJ  of  all  Republicans  except  the  Fer- 
rista. .  His  patriotic  speeches,  terse  and  vigor- 
ous in  style,  and  his  ubiquitous  activity,  made 
him  the  most  popular  personage  that  has  arisen 
in  French  politics  since  Gambetta.  Even  the 
Monarchists  regarded  him  with  admiration  and 
approval.  The  Germans  considered  him  as  the 
personification  of  the  idea  of  revenge,  though 
none  of  his  patriotic  expressions  could  be  con- 
stmed  as  hinting  at  the  redemption  of  the  lost 
provinces.  A  bloodless  duel,  in  which  he  en- 
^ged  with  the  senator  Baron  Lareinty,  on 
July  16,  added  to  the  renown  of  the  popular 
War  Minister.  Lareinty  shouted  out,  when 
Bonlanger  characterized  the  Due  d'Anmale's 
letter  to  M.  Gr6vy  as  impudent,  that  it  was 
cowardly  thus  to  insult  an  absent  person. 
Bonlanger  challenged  him  for  that  expres- 
sion, and  received  his  fire,  while  his  own  pis- 
tol failed  to  discharge.  The  principals  then 
{Mirted  with  compliments. 

LfgWrtlwii — ^A  law  was  passed  allowing  free- 
thinkers fuller  rights  of  civil  burial.  The 
Chamber  agreed  to  make  the  question  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  an  order  of  the 


day.  A  bill  was  passed  allowing  the  sittings 
of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  to  be  held 
in  public,  and  one  for  a  large  loan  to  be  issued 
by  the  city.  The  proposed  tax  on  imported 
grain  for  the  protection  of  farmers  was  aban- 
doned. The  navigation  treaty  with  Italy  expired 
on  July  16,  1886,  the  Chamber  having  refused 
to  ratify  a  new  treaty. 

The  question  of  a  national  loan  was  the  most 
important  one  of  the  session.  The  Finance 
Minister's  proposal  of  a  loan  of  1,600,000,000 
francs  for  the  converson  of  the  floating  debt 
met  with  so  much  opposition  that  he  had  to 
modify  the  project.  His  new  proposition  to 
issue  bonds  for  only  900,000,000  francs  was 
assented  to  by  the  budget  commission  before 
the  adjournment  of  the  regular  session ;  but  in 
the  extraordinary  session,  which  began  on  No- 
vember 10.  the  Right  and  the  Radicals  united 
to  attack  the  Government  for  not  keeping  their 
promise  on  assuming  office  to  balance  the  bud- 
get by  retrenchment,  and  finally  forced  the 
ministry  to  retire. 

BeMHtttitIm  tf  tte  CaMaet— The  autumn  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly  was  mostly  taken  up  with 
the  discussion  of  the  budget,  over  which  no 
agreement  was  possible  between  the  Chamber 
and  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  minority  ob- 
lected  to  the  conversion  of  the  short  -  term 
bonds  and  the  funding  of  the  fioating  debt  by 
means  of  a  new  loan.  They  would  not  listen 
to  Sadi-Camot^s  plan  to  abolish  the  extraordi- 
nary budget,  and  defray  the  cost  of  such  pub- 
lic works  as  were  regarded  necessary  by  sus- 
pending the  sinking-&nd.  They  rejected  the 
new  taxes  proposed  by  him,  such  as  an  increase 
in  the  spirit  auty  of  one  third,  a  higher  duty 
on  inheritances,  etc,  except  a  duty  of  five 
francs  per  centner  on  ^ain  and  the  increase 
of  the  thirty- franc  excise  duty  on  alcohol  to 
forty  francs,  while  the  income-tax  proposed  by 
the  budget  committee  was  not  approved  by 
the  ministry,  who  said  that  it  would  require  a 
year  to  study  the  best  form  of  income-tax. 
The  Chamber  made  no  objection  to  voting 
400,000,000  francs  to  provide  the  army  with 
magazine  rifles  and  armor -plated  fortresses, 
nor  to  the  demand  of  the  Minister  of  Marine 
who  asked  for  200,000,000  francs  for  torpedo- 
vessels  and  light  cruisers;  yet  it  insisted  on 
the  establishment  of  an  equilibrium  in  the  bud- 
get. The  only  possible  way  to  secure  a  bal- 
anced budget  was  by  economies.  The  critics  of 
the  Government  suggested  the  abolition  of  use- 
less offices.  A  few  of  the  subordinate  places 
in  the  ministries  the  Government  agreed  to 
do  away  with.  A  motion  to  abolish  under-sec- 
retary ships  was  lost  by  a  small  minority.  A 
Radical,  M.  Colfavru,  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  budget  for  the  suppression  of  sub- prefect- 
ures. The  sub-prefects,  860  in  number,  are 
the  representatives  of  the  central  Government 
in  the  arondissements.  Raoul  Duval,  who  was 
elected  as  a  Conservative,  but  has  given  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  republic,  and  is  endeavor- 
ing to  lead  the  more  liberal  sections  of  the 
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Orleanists  and  BonapartistB  into  a  union  with 
the  Opportunists,  in  order  to  coinhat  the  Radi- 
cal tendencies  of  French  politics,  supported 
the  proposition.  It  was  carried  on  December 
8,  by  a  vote  of  262  to  249.  The  mcgority  was 
composed  of  178  Reactionaries,  67  members  of 
the  Extreme  Left,  headed  by  M.  Cl^menceau, 
16  of  the  Radical  Left,  and  6  other  Republicans, 
while  46  Republicans  did  not  vote.  The  same 
evening  the  ministers  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions to  M,  Gr6vy.  The  Left  wished  to  force 
the  Government  to  abolish  sub-prefects  by  giv- 
ing a  smaller  majority  than  in  favor  of  retain- 
ing the  sab-ministries,  which  was  24,  but  had 
no  desire  to  overturn  the  Cabinet. 

President  Gr^vy  requested  M.  floquet,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Ohamber,  to  form  a  cabinet ; 
but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  sacrifice  his 
political  chances  as  M.  Brisson  had  done  the 
year  before.  On  the  8th  of  December,  after 
first  declining,  M.  Goblet  accepted  the  task. 
The  new  cabinet  was  gazetted  on  December 
12.  The  Prime  Minister  took  the  portfolio  of 
the  Interior,  and  provisionally  that  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  was  first  offered  to  Baron  de 
Oourcel,  but  declined  by  him  and  then  by  M. 
Billot;  the  Ministry  of  Finance  was  given  to 
M.  Dauphin,  who  was  a  judge  at  Amiens  ;  M. 
Berthelot,  an  eminent  professor  of  chemistry, 
was  made  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  M. 
Sarrien  became  Minister  of  Justice,  instead  of 
Minister  of  Internal  Affairs ;  Qen,  Boulanger 
and  Admiral  Aube  remained  at  the  he&d  of  the 
ministries  of  War  and  Marine ;  M.  Granet  re- 
tained the  portfolio  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs ; 
M.  Lockroy,  that  of  Commerce;  and  M.  Develie 
remained  Minister  of  Agriculture ;  M.  Millard 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Aft- 
er several  diplomatists  had  declined  to  take 
the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  it  was  given 
to  M.  Flourens,  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
of  State.  As  the  budget  could  not  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  Cham- 
ber voted  two  months*  expenditure  on  account. 

The  €Mndto-C!eienl« — The  Monarchists  hoped 
to  find  in  the  councils-general  of  the  depart- 
ments a  basis  of  operations  for  their  campaign 
against  the  republic,  bat  were  disappomtcd. 
Of  these  bodies,  which  were  opened  all  over 
France  on  August  16,  there  were  seventy-two 
with  Republican,  and  only  eleven  with  Con- 
servative majorities.  Jules  Ferry,  in  the  Coun- 
cil- General  of  the  Vosges  department,  deliv- 
ered a  speech  in  which  he  appealed  to  the  ene- 
mies ot  the  republic  to  abandon  their  chimerical 
hopes,  and  take  an  active  and  earnest  part  in 
the  politics  of  the  country,  forming  a  genuine 
Conservative  party,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  a  rightly  constituted  republic. 
The  Radicals  treated  this  declaration  as  treason 
against  republican  principles,  the  Bonapartists 
characterized  it  as  an  impudent  proposition, 
but  the  Orleanist  journals  promised  Ferry  and 
his  party  a  truce  if  they  would  follow  moder- 
rate  counsels  in  ecclesiastical  and  economical 
matters,  and  bring  about  the  retarn  of  the 


princes.  The  Orleanists  and  Bonapartists  caf- 
lied  on  a  vigorous  electoral  agitation,  and  hoped 
to  show  in  the  August  electionfl  for  the  depart- 
mental councils  a  general  reaction  against  the 
republic  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
princes.  They  revealed  the  weakness  of  their 
parties  in  only  gaining  by  their  extraordinary 
efforts  seven  seats.  The  connection  between 
the  councils  and  national  politics  is  frequently 
denied,  yet  the  elections  are  generally  regarded 
as  an  indicator  of  the  political  sentiment  of 
the  nation.  In  case  of  a  revolution  these  bodies 
possess,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  Feb.  15, 1872, 
the  power  to  control  to  a  large  extent  the  fate 
of  the  nation.  For  this  reason  the  revolution* 
ary  parties  exert  themselves  to  obtain  as  large 
a  representation  as  they  can  in  the  councils. 
If  at  any  time  the  legislative  Chambers  are 
illegally  dissolved,  or  prevented  from  meeting, 
two  delegates  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  council 
of  each  department,  who  shall  constitute  a 
provisional  assembly  to  take  measures  to  restore 
order  and  enable  the  Chambers  to  resume  their 
sessions,  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  month  to  have 
a  Chamber  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 

The  election  of  the  elementary  school  boards 
under  the  new  law  took  place  in  the  coandls- 
general  in  the  middle  of  November.  Of  the 
eighty-two  departments  only  seven  chose  Cleri- 
cals, while  one  elected  two  Republicans  and 
two  Conservatives. 

Hie  ilUr  it  ChlteaiTlHate.— At  Ch&teauvil- 
iain,  a  small  town  in  the  Isdre^  a  chapel,  con- 
nected with  a  factory,  was  ordered  by  the 
sub-prefect  to  be  closed.  Public  service  had 
been  held  in  the  chapel  for  forty  years,  but 
without  authorization,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  Concordat.  The  cur6  of  the  town,  who 
had  been  dismissed  for  an  electoral  misdemean- 
or, was  made  minister  of  the  chapel,  and  con- 
ducted an  active  agitation  against  the  republic 
and  the  Republicans  of  the  district.  The  sab- 
prefect,  when  his  orders  were  not  obeyed,  pro- 
ceeded to  close  the  chapel  by  force,  but  neg- 
lected to  apply  to  the  manager  for  permission 
to  enter  the  premises,  a  preliminary  formality 
which  the  law  prescribes.  The  manager  of  the 
factory  collected  his  work-people  in  the  chapel, 
and  when  the  police  appeared  they  were  re- 
ceived with  insults  and  pelted  with  all  kinds 
of  missiles,  while  Fischer,  the  manager,  fired 
two  shots  from  a  revolver  at  them«  The  police 
returned  the  fire,  wounding  Fischer  and  killiQg 
a  woman.  This  affair  was  the  subject  of  in- 
terpellations in  the  Chamber,  and  of  angry 
attacks  upon  the  Government  by  Count  de 
Mun  and  other  Clerical  representatives. 

Strike  at  Decaieville. — A  strike,  which  lasted 
through  the  first  half  of  1886,  occurred  at  a 
mining  village  in  Aveyron,  that  was  founded 
by  the  father  of  the  late  Due  Decazes  in  1880. 
Some  time  after  the  original  company  failed, 
other  capitalists  resumed  operations,  but  of 
late  years  the  mines  and  iron-works  have  not 
been  profitable,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
were  pressed  down  below  living  rates.    The 
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engineer  in  charge,  named  Watrin,  bad  for  a 
year  or  two  paat  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  miners.  The  strike  began  on  Jan.  26, 
when  the  mining  inspector  of  the  department 
was  TisitiDg^tbe  mines.  The  same  day  a  crowd 
of  workmen,  led  by  a  former  employ^  named 
Bedel,  went  to  Watrin's  oflSce,  and  demanded 
that  he  should  go  with  them  to  the  mayor's 
office  and  receive  the  notification  of  their  con- 
ditions. Sorrounded  by  four  hundred  of  the 
laborers,  who  shouted  threats  and  abuse,  and 
pelted  him  with  mud,  he  went  before  the 
mayor.  They  demanded  that  Watrin  should 
reagn,  and  that  the  wages  should  be  fiv^e  francs 
for  eight  hours'  work,  and  should  be  paid 
every  two  weeks.  Some  of  the  mines,  they 
complained,  were  dangerous.  While  Watrin 
was  conducting  the  inspecting  engineer  to  the 
works,  a  crowd  of  over  one  thousand  persons 
gathered  threateningly'  about  him,  and  'the 
party  took  refuge  in  a  building,  whither  the 
mayor  and  sub-prefect  came  to  their  assistance. 
But  the  rioters  broke  in,  dragged  Watrin  away 
from  his  defenders,  and  threw  him  out  into 
the  street,  where  he  was  trampled  to  death. 
The  directors  of  the  company,  among  whom 
was  L^n  Say,  said  that  they  would  never  ac- 
cede to  the  men's  demands,  and  appealed  to 
the  Government  to  guard  their  property,  while 
the  political  advocates  of  the  rights  of  labor 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  striking 
miners.  The  deputies,  Basly  and  Oam^lina^ 
went  to  Decazeville  about  the  1st  of  March, 
as  well  as  the  editors  of  Radical  Parisian  sheets, 
and  encouraged  the  strikers  to  stand  firm.  The 
mine-owners  declared  that,  rather  than  yield, 
they  would  close  their  works,  which  would 
throw  three  thousand  men  out  of  employment. 
When  the  strikers  were  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  voted 
ten  thousand  francs,  and  this  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  cities.  Three  laborers,  who 
were  arrested  for  intimidation,  were  con- 
demned on  March  8,  one  to  three  months'  and 
the  others  to  two  weeks'  imprisonment.  After 
months  of  inaction  the  Government  posted 
troops  in  the  threatened  district.  The  lour- 
nalists,  Roche  and  Duc-Queroy,  were  placed 
under  arrest.  In  May  the  laborers  proposed 
arbitration,  but  the  Aveyron  company  rejected 
the  proposition.  At  length,  on  Jime  10,  a 
compromise  proposed  by  the  company,  though 
fu  from  meeting  the  desires  of  the  strikers, 
was  accepted  upon  the  advice  of  Basly,  be- 
•ause  the  men  had  not  the  means  to  hold  out 
longer.  The  ringleaders  in  the  murder  of  Wat- 
rin were  condemned  at  Rodez  on  June  20, 
Bedel  to  eight  years,  and  three  others  to  long 
terms  of  imprisonment,  while  six  other  pristm- 
ers  were  acquitted.  Roche  and  Duc-Quercy 
were  condemned  to  prison  for  fifteen  months 
on  the  charge  of  inciting  disorder  in  the  dis- 
trict. His  conviction  gained  Roche  the  nomi- 
iMition  for  the  vacancy  in  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties, caused  by  the  resignation  of  Rochefort. 
He  received  100,000  votes,  and  Ganlois^  a  fol- 


lower of  Cl^menceau,  145,000,  while  the  Mod- 
erates set  up  no  candidate,  and  the  majority  of 
the  electors  of  Paris  abstained  from  voting. 

Laber  Dteterbaices  In  Paris.  — In  August  the 
waiters,  cooks,  and  butchers'  assistants  in 
Paris  carried  on  a  series  of  demonstrations 
against  the  intelligence  bureaus,  which  ex- 
acted high  fees  for  procuring  places,  and 
often  kept  them  long  waiting  for  employ- 
ment, without  informing  them  that  there 
was  no  request  for  their  labor.  There  were 
a  number  of  struggles  with  the  police,  and  the 

J)rominent  socialistic  agitators  delivered  vio- 
ent  speeches.  The  coffee-house  waiters  set 
up  intelligence  bureaus  of  their  own.  Louise 
Michel,  Dr.  Snsini,  Guesde,  and  Paul  Lafarge 
were  arraigned  for  seditious  speeches  in  Mont- 
martre.  The  three  latter  were  absent,  and 
were  condemned  in  eantunMciam, 

Strike  tf  Lataen  In  Ttonsn.— In  the  early  part 
of  October  serious  labor  disturbances  occurred 
in  Vierzon.  A  strike  took  place  in  some  of  the 
factories,  and  when  a  part  of  the  laborers  re- 
turned to  work  they  were  molested  by  those 
who  continued  on  strike.  The  gendarmerie 
dispersed  the  disturbers,  and  arrested  among 
others  the  Socialist  Baudin,  a  member  of  the 
Oouncil-General  of  the  department,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  strikers.  The  Government 
sent  troops  to  preserve  order  and  to  protect 
the  men  that  wished  to  work.  When  the 
workmen  were  returning  from  work  on  Oct. 
5,  they  were  jeered  by  the  strikers,  and  men 
and  women  from  other  factories,  to  the  num- 
ber of  4,000.  The  gendarmes,  who  interfered, 
were  attacked,  and  the  mob  was  not  subdued 
until  a  squadron  of  dragoons  charged  upon 
them  and  wounded  many.  The  Government 
was  assailed  in  the  Chamber  in  strong  lan- 
guage for  its  attitude  toward  the  strikers,  and, 
when  Minister  SaiTien  demanded  a  resolution 
of  approval,  it  was  refused  by  the  combined 
votes  of  Radicals  and  Monarchists.  There- 
upon he  and  Dem61e,  Balhaut,  and  Develle, 
sent  in  their  resignations,  and.  were  joined 
afterward  by  Sadi-Oarnot  and  Lockroy.  The 
Cabinet  crisis  was  ended  on  Oct.  19  by  a  decla- 
ration of  the  Radicals,  who  said  that  the  situ- 
ation arose  out  of  a  misunderstanding.  Con- 
sequently the  ministers  retained  their  port- 
folios. 

The  Trade-Valm  CmgriflB. — In  the  international 
congress  of  delegates  from  trade  unions,  the 
principal  question  debated  was  international 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  laborers.  The 
Swiss  Government  has  at  different  times  made 
overtures  to  other  governments  for  uniform 
laws  on  labor  questions.  The  Congress  adopted 
on  the  subject  the  following  resolution : 

The  Congress  decides  that  the  workmen  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  represented  will  vlt^  their  respective 
governments  to  open  negotiations  ior  the  purpose  of 
concluding  international  conventions  and  treaties  con- 
cerning the  conditions  of  labor.  The  Oongre«e  urges 
that  the  following  demands  should  be  the  first  taken 
into  discussion:  (1),  interdictaon  of  work  by  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age ;  (2),  special  measures  for 
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the  protection  of  chUdren  above  fourteen  years,  and 
of  women ;  (8),  the  duration  of  the  day^s  work  to  be 
Axed  at  eight  houra,  with  one  day's  rest  per  week ; 
(4),  suppression  of  night-work,  excepting  under  cer- 


industry  and  certain  modes  of  manufacturing  ii^uri- 
ous  to  the  health  of  the  workers ;  (7),  civil  and  penal 
responsibility  of  employers  with  respect  to  acddents ; 
(&),  inspection  of  workshops,  manufactories,  mines, 
etc,  by  inspectors  elected  by  the  workmen  them- 
selves. 

The  English  delegates  were  unwilling  to 
commit  themselves  entirely  to  the  principle 
of  state  interference,  or  to  that  of  international 
combination,  and  abstained  from  voting,  alleg- 
ing that  they  bad  received  no  mandate  from 
their  constituents  to  vote  for  the  propositions 
submitted.  Dr.  de  Pfipe,  a  Belgian  Socialist, 
who  presided  over  the  meeting,  recalled  the 
fact  that,  in  the  Congress  of  1888,  the  English 
had  likewise  withheld  their  support  from  reso- 
Intions  having  the  same  object  as  these,  that 
of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Grovemment 
of  the  Swiss  Republic  in  its  efforts  to  obtain 
international  concert  in  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working-class.  He  asked  wliy 
the  workmen  of  England,  who,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  trade-unionism,  had  set  the  world 
a  glorious  example,  and  who  through  state 
intervention  had  secured  a  day's  rest  every 
week  and  protection  for  women  and  children, 
should  not  agree  to  extend  to  the  Continent 
principles  that  they  had  nobly  struggled  to  en- 
force at  home. 

Cokmles. — The  colonies  and  protected  conn- 
tries  under  the  dominion  of  France  have  an 
aggregate  area  of  401,000  square  miles,  not  in- 
cluding Algeria,  nor  the  Pacific  islands  and  re- 
^ons  in  Atnoa,  added  to  the  French  domains 
m  1885  and  1886.  In  Asia  the  colonies  of 
Cochin-China  and  Tonquin  have  an  area  of 
57,000  square  miles  and  10,689,000  inhabit- 
ants, while  the  protectorates  of  Annam  and 
Cambodia  have  a  combined  area  of  59,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  7,020,000 
souls.  In  Africa  the  colony  of  Senegambia 
was  extended  in  1883  as  far  as  BamiS:o,  on 
the  Niger.  The  area  is  estimated  at  96,000 
square  miles.  The  sum  of  11,882,797  francs 
was  voted  for  a  railroad  in  Senegambia  in 

1884,  and  7,852,608  for  general  expenses  in 

1885.  The  colony  of  Gaboon  and  the  occu- 
pied points  on  the  Gold  Coast  have  also  been 
increased  by  recent  annexations.  The  exten- 
sive new  possessions  on  the  Ogow6  and  the 
middle  Congo  were  united  in  1886  to  the  col- 
ony of  Gaboon,  and  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  was 
appointed  commissary-general,  or  governor, 
with  the  power  of  appointing  all  civfi  officers, 
excepting  the  French  resident.  His  immediate 
subordinate  is  the  explorer  Ballay.  He  asserts 
that  the  region  acquired  by  his  efforts  for  France 
possesses  valuable  natural  resources,  and  that 
the  colony  contains  20,000,000  inhabitants.  He 
promises  to  preserve  order  with  a  force  of  7,000 
natives,  drilled  by  80  French  officers.     The 


Chamber  voted  1,190,000  francs  for  the  first 
year's  expenses.  The  southern  boundary  was 
defined  in  a  decree  of  the  President  as  extend- 
ing from  Njole  across  the  Ogow6  to  Eaka- 
mucka,  or  Baudoinville,  and  thence  along  the 
frontiers  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  and  the 
Congo  State. 

In  June,  1886,  the  French  Government  an- 
nounced that  the  Comoro  islands,  which  lie  at 
the  northern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Mozam- 
bique, between  the  African  Continent  and  Mad- 
agascar, had  been  taken  under  its  protection. 

In  America  the  colony  of  Guiana,  or  Cay- 
enne, is  about  47,000  square  miles  in  area,  with 
a  population  of  20,284;  Guadeloupe  and  its 
dependencies,  780  square  miles  in  extent,  with 
182,866  inhabitants ;  Martinique,  380  square 
miles  in  area,  with  167,119  inhabitants;  and 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  92  square  miles  in 
area,  with  5,564  inhabitants. 

In  Oceania  the  undisputed  possessions  of 
France  comprise  New  Caledonia  aud  its  de- 
pendencies, having  an  area  of  nearly  47,000 
square  miles,  with  60,708  inhabitants ;  and  the 
small  islands  of  Tahiti  and  Moorea,  Tnbaai, 
and  Raivavai,  the  Marquesas  group,  and  Tua- 
motu.  Gambler,  and  the  Rapa  islands,  contain- 
ing altogether  25,580  inhabitants. 

nmaiDS.    The  five  *'  Eastern  "  yearly  meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  America  return  16,165  mem- 
bers, divided  as  follow :  New  England  yearly 
meeting,  4,870;  New  York,  8,809 ;  Baltimore, 
815 ;  North  Carolina,  5,761.    The  society  has 
enjoyed  a  large  growth  during  the  past  twenty 
years  in  the  West,  where  the  Indiana  yearly 
meeting,  with  27,800  members,  has  been  the 
parent  of  five  yearly  meetings,  with  which  are 
connected  58  quarterly  meetings  and   68,810 
members.    The  whole  number  of  Friends  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  yearly  meetings,  with- 
out including  the  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting 
is  69,476.    It  has  been  customary  for  several 
years  in  the  New  York  yearly  meeting  for  the 
men  and  women  to  hold  joint  sessions  for  the 
transaction  of  certain  business,  and  then  sep- 
arating and  holding  their  formal  meetings  as 
the  ^*  yearly  meeting,"  composed  of  men,  and 
the  "Women's  yearly  meeting."*  In  1886  it 
was  determined  that  since  in  religious  matters 
"  all  are  one  in  Christ,"  the  holding  of  the 
joint  meeting  should  prevail,  and  the  separate 
meetings  be  discontinued.    In  the  New  Eng- 
land yearly  meeting,  joint  sessions  were  held, 
but  the  formal  organization  of  separate  meet- 
ings was  kept  up.    In  the  Ohio  yearly  meeting 
the  question  of  tolerating  outward  observance 
of  the  Christian  ordinances,  which  has  received 
attention  for  several  years  past,  was  again 
brought  up  and  considered.    The  action  of 
the  meeting  recited  that  "a  minute  of   the 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  reafl&rming 
our  faitii  in  the  one  saving  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  spiritual  partaking  of  the  fledi 
and  blood  of  Christ  was  brought  before  ns, 
during  the  reading  of  which  the  melting  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  rested  upon  the  meetiDg, 
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setting  hifl  own  seal  upon  the  precious  trath ; 
and  the  proposition  to  aocept  the  declaration 
was  adopted."  A  proposal  made  to  add  to  the 
minnte  words  to  the  effect  that  the  outward 
form  of  baptism  and  the  snpper  are  not  part 
of  the  gospel,  and  shonld  neither  be  taaght 
nor  practiced  by  a  member,  was  rejected.  Or- 
ganizations of  meetings,  composed  chiefly  of 
colored  members,  have  been  made  in  Arkansas. 
At  the  Friends*  College,  near  Helena,  800  col- 
ored persons  have  been  trained  as  teachers. 

A  committee  of  the  London  yearly  meeting 
has  had  nnder  consideration  the  qaestion  wheth- 
er regular  correspondence  should  be  main- 
tained with  several  bodies  of  American  Friends, 
oonstitnting  yearly  meetings  which  have  with- 
drawn from  the  liurger  bodies.  The  number  of 
Friends  composing  these  bodies  is  variously 
estimated.  The  committee  resolved  to  recom- 
mend the  yearly  meetiog  to  continue  its  epis- 
tolary correspondence  with  al]  yearly  meetings 
now  recognized,  and  to  send  a  letter  expressing 
Christian  interest  to  the  other  bodies.  The 
separatist  bodies  concerned  in  the  decision  of 
this  qnestion  are  other  than  the  body  that 
originated  with  the  Friends  who  participated 
widi  Elias  Hicks  in  separating  from  the  main 
body  at  abont  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Moiif  !■  Ikglaa4»— The  London  yearly  meet- 
ing met  May  17.  The  statistical  report  showed 
that  for  several  years  up  to  1866,  the  numbers 
of  the  society  in  Great  Britain  had  rapidly 
decreased  till  they  had  fallen  below  14,000. 
Since  that  time,  to  the  present  year,  the  num- 
bers had  gradually  increased;  but  for  this  year 
the  report,  while  it  still  showed  an  increase  of 
one  member  in  Ireland,  disclosed  a  decrease 
of  one  in  England.  Tne  present  number  of 
members  was  15,880  in  England,  and  about 
1,500  in  Ireland ;  817  regular  meetings  of  the 


body  were  held  in  Great  Britain.  In  addition 
to  regular  members,  there  were  5,712  adher- 
ents not  yet  in  membership,  or  88  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  this 
class  had  been  most  apparent  in  the  southern 
counties  and  in  Scotland. 

It  was  suggested  in  reference  to  the  reported 
changes  of  views  of  Friends  in  America  on  the 
subjects  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
that  the  great  numbers  of  persons  who  had  re- 
cently joined  the  society  had  influenced  the 
body  to  lower  some  of  its  testimonies ;  but  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Douglas,  of  Indiana,  assured  the 
yearly  meeting  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
changes  had  taken  place  among  Quakers  of  the 
old  stock.  None  among  those  who  had  re- 
cently joined  the  society  had  raised  these  ques- 
tions. The  thirteen  yearly  meetings  of  Ameri- 
ca, having  65,000  members,  were  as  sound  as 
the  London  yearly  meeting,  and  had  recently 
reaffirmed  their  old  doctrines  on  the  points  in 
question. 

At  a  "  morning  meeting ''  of  members  of  the 
society,  held  in  London  in  October,  a  proposi- 
tion by  Mr.  Arthur  Morris,  to  labor  in  religious 
work  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  parts 
of  Germany,  was  considered  and  approvea. 

Twenty-four  members  of  the  society  from 
England  were  reported  as  engaged  in  mission- 
ary work  in  India  and  Madagascar.  In  Mada- 
gascar, the  Friends  had  188  native  teachers  and 
104  congregations ;  886  children  in  schools  at 
the  capita],  and  14,000  in  the  country.  Be- 
tween 400,000  and  500,000  copies  of  publica- 
tions,  including  both  tracts  and  works  of  800 
pages,  in  the  native  language,  had  been  printed 
by  Friends ;  £8,000  had  been  expended  during 
the  year  for  missions.  A  new  Friends*  Mission 
Institute  was  opened  in  connection  with  £at- 
Me  Meeting- House,  London,  in  November. 
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€m  LAWS*  In  the  United  States,  wild  creat- 
ures, whether  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  are  ^'  game  " 
for  any  one  that  can  kill  or  capture  them  with- 
out trespassing  upon  private  property,  and  with- 
out violating  State  or  local  laws  for  their  pro- 
tection. When  society  began  to  organize,  after 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  there  were  some 
attempts  to  transplant  English  restrictions,  but 
nearly  every  vestige  of  these  vanished  when 
independence  was  secured,  and  until  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  little  has  been  done 
to  preserve  game  from  extermination.  Any  at- 
tempt to  protect  private  lands  was  looked  upon 
with  disfavor,  and  was  very  apt  to  provoke  pop- 
ular hostility.  The  choicer  kmds  of  game  were 
exterminated  in  the  more  thickly  settled  parts 
of  the  country  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  it 
is  only  within  a  generation  that  systematic 
efforts  have  been  made  to  protect  the  many 
against  the  few,  and  at  least  secure  for  choice 
game  immunity  from  slaughter  during  their 


breeding-  season.  The  great  extent  of  the  coun- 
try causes  wide  diversity  in  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals and  birds,  even  among  those  of  the  same 
species,  and  within  the  confines  of  a  single 
State  it  is  often  necessary  to  establish  different 
laws  for  the  various  countries.  In  the  follow- 
ing summary  both  State  and  county  laws  are 
given  where  practicable,  the  latter  being  the 
more  important  to  observe.  In  nearly  all  the 
States  insectivorous  and  song  birds  are  protect- 
ed by  law  at  all  times,  and  everywhere  un- 
sportsmanlike devices  for  wholesale  slaughter 
are  prohibited .  It  is  assumed  that,  for  the  most 
part,  persons  who  refer  to  this  paper  will  not 
care  to  know  when  they  may  lawfully  kill  rob- 
ins, mocking-birds,  and  the  like,  therefore  the 
laws  specifying  the  open  season  for  them  and 
their  kindred  are  omitted.  Game  laws  are 
still  practically  ignored  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  where  the  population  is 
scattered ;  but  reasonableness  is  beginning  to 
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make  its  inflaence  felt,  and  even  the  lawlessly 
inclined  feel  a  sense  of  shame  when  caught 
killiDg  game  oat  of  season.  It  is  not  safe  to 
assume  anywhere  that  the  laws  may  he  trans- 
gressed with  impunity;  the  members  of  many 
sporting  clubs  are  pledged  to  prosecute  infrac- 
tions of  local  laws,  and  some  clubs  keep  special 
officers  on  the  lookout  for  offenders.  ~  In  the 
following  alphabetical  list  of  States  the  open 
seasons  for  all  kinds  of  game  are  generally  given 
so  far  as  provided  for  by  existing  laws.  W  here 
any  special  species  of  game  is  not  mentioned, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  b  not  protected  by 
law  in  that  special  locality.  No  true  sports- 
man, however,  will  take  advantage  of  this 
omission  to  kill  game  out  of  season.  In  most 
of  the  States,  too,  there  is  a  discrimination 
against  non-residents : 

Alabimar— Open  season:  Deer,  October  20  to  Feb- 
Tonij  14.  In  Greene  and  Pickens  GountieB,  Septem- 
ber 15  to  February  1 ;  in  Lamar  Oountv,  October  1  to 
April  1 :  in  Lawrence  County,  tieptemoer  1  to  April 
1.  Wild  turkeys,  October  20  to  May  1:  in  Perry 
County,  October  20  to  Febmanr  14 :  in  Greene  and 
Pickens  Counties,  September  15  to  April  15 ;  in  La- 
mon  County,  October  1  to  Af^ril  1 ;  in  Lamar  County, 
October  1  to  Mav  1.  Doves,  August  1  to  April  1 ;  m 
Perry  County,  August  1  to  March  1 ;  in  Greene  and 
Pickens  Counties,  August  1  to  April  1 :  in  Barbour 
County,  Au^t  1  to  May  1.  Quail,  September  15  to 
March  15 ;  in  Perry  County,  October  15  to  March  1 ; 
in  Greene  and  Pickens  Counties,  October  15  to  March 
15 ;  in  Barbour  County,  September  15  to  May  1 ;  in 
Lawrence  County,  September  1  to  April  1.  Wild 
duck,  October  1  to  May  1  \  in  Greene  and  Pickens 
Counties,  October  1  to  April  1.  Rabbits  are  protect- 
ed in  Lawrence  County  atone ;  open  season,  Septem- 
ber 1  to  April  1. 

Arkansas. — Open  season:  Doe  and  fawn,  Septem- 
ber 1  to  February  1.  Wild  turkey,  September  1  to 
May  1.  Wild  duck,  September  1  to  February  1. 
Pinnated  grouse,  September  1  to  February  1.  Quail, 
October  1  to  March  1. 

OaUfbnda. — Antelope,  no  open  season.  Deer  (male), 
open  season,  July  1  to  November  1.  No  open  season 
for  female  deer  and  spotted  fawn.  In  Siskivou  and 
Nevada  Counties  deer  may  be  killed  from  Auicust  1 
to  February  1.  Doves,  June  1  to  January  1.  Mount- 
ain-sheep, no  open  season.  Elk,  no  open  seation. 
(In  Siskiyou  ana  Nevada  Coimties  elk  may  be  killed 
from  August  1  to  February  1.)  Quail,  partridge, 
grouse,  and  rail,  October  1  to  May  1.  ^In  Siskiyou 
County,  grouse,  sage -hen,  and  pnurie-cnicken,  Au- 
gust 1  to  April  1 ;  quail,  Octooer  1  to  March  15.) 
Wild  duck  are  not  protected  by  State  laws,  but  in 
Siskiyou  County  their  open  season  is  September  15  to 
April  15;  in  Plumas,  Lasson,  and  Sierra  Counties, 
August  15  to  March  15 ;  in  San  Bernardino  and  Los 
Anflreles  Counties,  quail,  grouse,  and  all  broad-billed 
ducks  are  open,  August  1  to  April  1.  In  San  Mateo 
County,  hounding  deer  is  prohibited.  In  Napa,  Yolo, 
San  Francisco,  and  Butte  Counties,  hunting  on  in- 
closed lands  without  permission  of  owner  is  prohib- 
ited. The  open  season  for  speckled  trout,  brook-  or 
salmon-trout  is  April  1  to  November  1.  Salmon, 
September  1  to  July  81.  (They  may  not  be  taken 
with  nets  between  sunrise  on  Saturday  and  noon  on 
Sunday.)  In  Siskiyou  County  trout  may  be  taken 
with  nook  and  line  at  all  seasons,  and  local  laws  in 
nearlv  all  the  counties  prohibit  the  taking  of  trout  ex- 
cept D^  hook  and  line  at  all  seasons.  This  prohibi- 
tion exists  at  Lakes  Merritt  and  Piralta,  where  also 
hunting  is  forbidden  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
lake -shore.     Shad,  open   season,  December   81  to 
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Uoilondot — Open  season  for  antelope,  buffalo,  deer,     and  Baldwin  Counties,  wild  turkey  and  partridge  are 


and  elk,  October  15  to  January  1.  Mountun-Bheep 
are  protected  till  April  7, 1896.  Partridge,  pheasant, 
prairie-chicken,  grouse,  open  season,  October  1  to 
November  15.  Trout  and  other  food-fish,  July  1  to 
November  1. 

OoniiMtknitr-Open  season :  Woodcock,  quail,  pai^ 
tridge  ^grouse),  gray  squirrel,  October  1  to  Januanr 
1.  Wild  duck,  geese,  brant,  September  1  to  May  i. 
Meadow-lark,  September  1  to  February  1.  Bail,  Sep- 
tember 12  to  January  1.  (In  New  Haven,  Fairfield, 
and  Litchfield  Counties,  August  20  to  January  1.) 
Trout,  Julv  1  to  April  1.  Sunday  hunting,  except  on 
one's  own  land,  sailing  for  wild-fowl, and  unsportsman- 
like practices  generally,  are  prohibited.  So  also  is  the 
killing  of  wild-fowl  on  certain  sections  of  the  Hoilsa- 
tonio  river.  Many  ponds  and  lakes  are  protected 
against  unauthorized  fishermen.  Private  grounds  are 
by  law  considered  **  posted  "  if  six  different  signs  us 
maintained  in  six  different  conspicuous  places  on  the 
premises.  Penalty,  |7  to  $25,  besides  recoverable 
damage  by  trespass. 

Dalrata*— Open  season,  for  antelope,  buffalo,  deer, 
elk,  mountam-sheep,  September  1  to  January  1. 
Curlew,  grouse,  prairie-chicken,  plover,  snipe, 'Au- 
gust 15  to  January  1.  Quail  protected  till  Au^iut  15, 
1888.  In  Clay,  Union,  ana  Lincoln  Counties  the 
open  season  for  deer  is  October  1  to  January  1.  In 
Clay,  Union,  and  Yankton  Coimtios  quail  are  open 
ftom  August  15  to  January  1.  Fianing  otherwise 
than  with  hook  and  line,  except  in  Missouri  and  Bed 
rivers,  and  at  any  inlet  or  outlet  of  a  hike,  is  prohib- 
ited. 

BaUwaie.— Non-residents  may  not  kill  gwtne  with* 
out  license  fVom  the  Delaware  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation^ and  such  persons  trespassing  on  private  prop- 
erty with  either  dog  or  gun  may  be  flnea  $20  or  im- 
prisoned from  ten  to  twenty  days.  Open  season  for 
pheasants,  quail«  woodcock,  hare,  and  rabbit,  Novem- 
ber 16  to  Februa^  15.  (m  Kent,  Sussex,  and  New 
Castle  CountieSj  November  15  to  January  15.)  Orto- 
lan, rail,  reed-bird,  September  1  to  January  1. 

Diitilot  of  Odiuiimai— Open  season :  Deer,  August 
15  to  January  15 ;  wild  duck,  geese,  brant,  Septem- 
ber 1  to  April  1 ;  partridge  or  quail,  November  1  to 
February  1;  pheasant,  August  1  to  Febniaiy  1; 
woodcock,  July  1  to  Februarjr  1;  prurie-chiekeo, 
September  1  to  February  1 ;  snipe  and  plover,  Sep- 
tember 1  to  May  1;  ortolan,  rail,  reed-bird,  rioe- 
bird,  September  1  to  February  1 ;  shad  and  herring, 
January  1  to  June  1.  Posting  private  lands  calls  for 
at  least  two  signs  for  each  tract  of  fifty  acres.  Pen- 
alty for  trespassing,  $10  to  $100.  Fishing  in  the  Po- 
tomac river,  otherwise  than  with  rod  and  line,  is  pro- 
hibited between  May  80  and  January  1,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  there  is  a  dose  season  for  nets, 
etc.,  fW>m  sunset  on  Saturday  till  midnight  on  Sundaj. 
Shooting  at  night  and  on  Sunday  is  prohibited. 

Fknidfti— Open  season :  Deer,  wild  turkey,  quail, 
and  partridge.  September  1  to  April  1.  Non-resi- 
dents must  ODtain  a  lioonse  from  the  derk  of  the 
county.  Price,  $25.  Six  names  may  be  included  in 
one  license,  and  other  names  added  at  $5  each.  6ea- 
birdH  and  birds  of  plumage  are  protected  at  all  times. 
Land  is  lawftilly  "posted"  when  notices  are  main- 
tained in  three  conspiouous-places  around  the  prem- 
ises. 

Qeotgia. — ^Deer,  general  open  season  in  nineteen 
counties,  October  1  to  April  1.  There  are  local  limi- 
tations as  follows :  Muskogee,  Lincoln,  and  Baldwin 
Counties,  open  season,  for  doe  and  fawn,  July  1  to 
January  1 ;  for  male  deer,  November  1  to  March  1, 
and  fh>m  May  1  to  September  1.  In  Bryan  County, 
August  1  to  March  1 ;  in  Cobb  and  Greene  Counties, 
October  15  to  March  15 ;  in  Lowndes,  Thomas,  Wash- 
ington, and  Putnam  Counties,  October  1  to  March  1. 
Partridge,  wild  turkey,  wild  duck  are  open  from  Oe- 
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open,  October  15  to  Mareh  16.  In  Richmond,  Bouiirh- 
erty,  Randolph,  Calhoun,  and  Baker  Counties,  par- 
tridge are  open,  October  1  to  April  1.  In  Biran 
Coontj,  wild  turkey  are  open,  August  1  to  March  1. 
In  Mor;gan  County,  wild  turkey,  woodcock,  partridjBfe, 
and  quai]  are  open,  October  1  to  March  16.  In  Lowndee, 
Thomas,  Washington,  and  Putnam  Countiee,  wild  tur* 
key  and  partridge^  October  16  to  March  1.  In  Hous- 
ton County,  paitndge,  snipe,  wild  turkey,  October  1 
to  March  1.  In  fiibb  and  Jones  Counties,  wild  tur- 
key, partridge,  and  wild  duck,  October  1  to  April  1. 
In  Rabun  and  Wilkes  Counties,  wild  turkey,  Septem- 
ber 1  to  May  1 ;  in  Wilkes  County  this  isalso  the  open 
season  for  parteidges.  In  Bibb^  Chatham,  Murray, 
Eflln^ham,  and  Camden  Counties,  hunting  without 
permissioD  of  owner,  even  on  unincioeed  lands,  is  pro- 
nibited.  In  Douglas,  Harrison,  and  Macon  Counties, 
CBom-hunting  with  dog8  is  prohibited. 

Iduoi — Antelope,  bimalo,  elk,  and  mountain-sheep, 
open  season,  September  1  to  January  1 :  prairie-chick- 
en, sage- hen,  grouse,  and  pheasant,  July  15  to  Febru- 
aiy  1 ;  wild  duck  and  geese,  August  1  to  April  16 ; 
quail  and  partridge  are  protected  till  September  1, 
1887.  In  Ada  County  a  local  ordinance  fixes  Septem- 
ber 1  to  March  1  as  the  open  season  for  grouse,  prairie- 
chicken,  and  wild  duck.  Taking  fish,  except  with 
hook  and  Une,  is  prohibited. 

IHfaMrfa*— Open  season,  for  deer  and  wild  turkey, 
September  1  to  Januury  16 ;  pinnated  grouse,  August 
16  to  Deoember  1 ;  raffed  grouse  and  quail,  October  1 
to  January  1 ;  woodcock,  tmly  4  to  January  1 .  Oame- 
flsh  may  be  taken,  witn  hook  and  line  only  from 
Februanr  15  to  June  16.  ISight  shooting  of  wild  fowl 
ia  prohibited.  No  person  who  has  not  resided  sixty 
durs  in  the  State  may  kill  wild  game. 

udiaiiai—Open  season :  Deer,  October  1  to  January 
1*  aaail  or  pheasant,  October  16  to  December  M; 
wUa  turkey,  November  1  to  February  1 ;  woodcock, 
July  1  to  January  1 ;  wild  duck,  September  1  to  April 
15.  Fish,  with  gig  or  spear.  January  1  to  March  1. 
Shooting  wild  ptgeons  prohibited  within  half  a  mile 
of  any  "  pigcon-roost "  or  nesting-place.  Trespass  on 
indoaed  lands  punishable  by  fine. 

Imnu— Open  season :  Deer  and  elk,  September  1  to 
Janoary  1 ;  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  and  wild  turkey,  Oc- 
tober 1  to  January  1 ;  wild  duck,  August  16  to  May 
1 ;  woodcock,  Julv  10  to  January  1 ;  beaver,  mink, 
otter,  musk-rat,  November  1  to  April  1.  No  one  per- 
son mav,  in  one  day,  kill  more  than  twenty-five  each 
of  quail,  woodcock,  prairie-chickens,  and  pheasant. 
Bass  ana  wall-eyed  pike  are  open,  June  1  to  April  1 ; 
salmon  and  trout,  Feoruary  1  to  November  1.  No  fish 
but  minnows  may  be  caugnt  from  July  1  to  October  1. 

Xiana. — Open  season  :lHnnated  grouse,  September 
1  to  January  1 ;  quail,  November  1  to  January  1. 

Xartoflky.—Open  season :  Female  deer,  September  1 
to  March  1 ;  quail,  partridge,  pheasant,  October  1  to 
Mareh  1 ;  wild  duck  and  geese,  September  16  to  May 
1;  woodcock.  June  1  to  Januarv  1.  Local  laws  in 
the  16th^  18th.  22d,  2dd,  26th,  26th,  27th,  and  Slst 
oongressional  districts  (except  Boone,  Jefferson,  Ren- 
ton,  Owen,  Casey,  Estill,  and  Lee  Coanties),  fix  the 
open  seasons  as  'follow :  Deer,  September  1  to  March 
1 ;  sqiurrel,  January  16  to  February  1  (this  does  not 
a|yp1y  to  counties  within  the  15th  congressional  dis- 
trict nor  to  Lincoln  County) ;  hares  and  rabbits,  Oc- 
tober 90  to  February  1  (not  applicable  to  the  I6th 
opngreasional  district):  wild  geese  and  ducks,  Sep- 
tember I  to  BCay  1 ;  wild  turkey,  September  1  to  Feo- 
roaiy  1 ;  woodcock,  August  15  to  Februaiy  1 ;  quail, 
partridge,  pheasant,  October  20  to  February  1 ;  dove. 
August  1  to  February  1 .  In  Christian,  Cam pbell,  and 
Kenton  Counties,  the  open  season  is  November  1  to 
March  1,  and  for  the  same  birds  with  woodcock  added 
the  open  season  is  October  1  to  Deoember  24  in  Wood- 
ford County.  Private  grounds  are  '*  posted  "  when 
sign-boards  are  nuuntained  in  at  least  two  conspicuous 
puces  on  each  side  of  the  premises.  Penalty  for  tres- 
pass not  to  exceed  $26^  besides  damages. 
TrtBiriaaii    Open  season:  Deer,  October  1  to  March 


1;  wild  turkey,  October  1  to  A|>ril  15;  quaU,  part- 
ridge, pheasant,  October  1  to  April  1. 

Mainet— Open  season  for  caribou,  deer,  moose,  Oo- 
tober  1  to  January  1 ;  quail  and  pinnated  grouse,  Sep- 
tember 1  to  January  1 :  plover,  August  1  to  May  1 ; 
ruffed  grouse  and  partridge.  September  1  to  December 
1 ;  wild  duck.  September  1  to  May  1 ;  mink,  beaver, 
saole,  otter,  nsher,  musk-rat,  October  15  to  May  1 ; 
salmon,  April  1  to  July  16 ;  also  with  hook  and  line, 
July  15  to  September  15 ;  smelt:),  except  by  hook  and 
line,  October  1  to  April  1 ;  landlockea  salmon,  trout, 
togue,  May  1  to  October  1  (these  may  also  be  taken 
for  household  use  bjr  residents  of  the  State  in  Febru- 
anr, March,  and  April) ;  black  baas,  Oswego  bass,  and 
wnite  perch,  July  1  to  April  1.    For  the  Kangcley 

SBtem  of  lakes  and  water-courses  in  Kound  Brook, 
3ep  Brook,  Misery,  Saccatien.  and  Socatian  riven, 
specuil  laws  exist  which  should  be  consulted.  As  a 
rule,  the  first  week  in  September  closes  the  fishings 
season.  In  Pickerel,  Holland,  Sand,  Wilson's,  Allon^, 
Taylor's,  Canaan,  and  Oarland  village  ponds,  ail  fish- 
ing is  prohibited  tor  a  term  of  years.  Private  flshimr- 
grounds  mav  be  ^*  posted  "  by  placing  signs  at  hnlf- 
mile  intervals  on  running  streams,  and  at  mile  intervals 
on  ponds  or  lakes. 

Haiylaodr-State  law  fixes  the  open  season,  for  quail 
or  partridge,  from  November  1  to  December  24 ;  wood- 
oook,  June  15  to  February  1 ;  ruffed  grouse,  August 
16  to  JanuaxT  1 ;  rabbits,  October  15  to  January  16. 
The  county  laws  are  so  diverse  no  summary  can  be 
here  attempted.  In  Caroline  and  Queen  Anne  Coun- 
ties licenses  to  shoot  must  be  procured  by  non-resi- 
dents, and  trespass  is  punishable  under  State  and 
ooun^  laws. 

Maaeadniietti.— Open  season,  for  deer,  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays  in  Novemlwr. 
In  Plymouth  and  Barnstable  Counties  there  is  at  pres- 
ent no  open  season.  Woodcock  and  partridffe,  Sep- 
tember 1  to  January  1 ;  quail,  October  15  to  January 
1 ;  wild  duck,  September  1  to  April  1 :  doves,  gulls, 
tern,  and  sea-swallow,  August  1  to  May  1 ;  plover, 
snipe,  sandpiper,  ndl,  and  all  marsh,  beach,  or  shore 
birds,  except  as  specified  below,  July  15  to  April  1 
(chicken  plover,  olack-breastedf  plover,  red-breasted 
sandpiper,  winter  yellow-legs,  and  Wilson's  snipe, 
are  not  protected  at  all) ;  gray  squirrel,  hare,  rabbit, 
September  1  to  March  1 ;  salmon.  May  1  to  August  1 ; 
trout,  April  1  to  October  1 ;  smelts,  June  1  to  March 
15;  landlocked  salmon,  lake-trout,  April  1  to  Sep- 
tember 1  ^  black  bass,  July  1  to  December  1.  Looil 
laws  are  m  force  regarding  the  Merrimao  and  Con- 
necticut rivers,  and  Davol's,  Richmond,  and  City  of 
Worcester  ponds,  Cochituate  Lake,  Avery  Brook,  and 
Easthead.  Lands  are  *^ posted"  by  placing  notices 
conspicuously,  warning  off  trespassers,  penalty  not  to 
exceed  |20. 

IGohigan.— C>pen  season:  Deer  (Upper  Peninsula^ 
August  15  to  November  15  (Lower  Peninsula),  Octo- 
ber 1  to  December  1 ;  wild  turkeys,  October  1  to  De- 
cember 1 ;  woodcock,  August  1  to  January  1 ;  ruffed 
grouse  and  wild  ducKs.  September  1  to  January  1 ; 
snipe,  September  1  to  May  1 :  quail,  November  1  to 
January  1 :  pinnated  grouse,  September  1  to  Novem- 
ber 1.  Elk  are  protected  until  Mav,  1889.  The  open 
seajton  for  trout  is  May  1  to  September  1,  and  for  gray- 
ling, June  1  to  I^ovember  1.  No  fish  may  be  taken 
from  Beed,  Fi<>k,  Diamond,  or  Stone  Lakes,  or  from 
any  lake  in  Westervelt  township,  from  November  1 
to  'May  1.  Fish  are  also  protected  in  inland  lakes  of 
Oceana  County  from  January  1  to  April  1,  and  in 
the  lakes  of  Kalamazoo  County,  from  March  1  to 
July  1,  and  in  Devil's,  Round,  Whitman,  and  Bruce 
Lakes,  from  December  1  to  April  1.  Killing  deer  in 
the  water,  usincr  swivel  or  punt  guns,  and  shooting 
wild  pigeons  within  five  miles  of  nestings,  are  for- 
bidden.   Trespass  on  inclosed  lands  is  punishable. 

Minnesota*— Open  season :  Elk  and  deer,  December 
1  to  December  15 :  woodcock,  July  4  to  November  4 ; 
prairie-chicken,  white-breasted  or  sharp-tailed  grouse, 
August  15  to  October  1 ;  ruffed  grouse,  October  1  to 
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January  1 ;  aqnatio  fowls,  September  1  to  May  16 ; 
Bpeckled  trout,  April  1  to  October  1.  In  Steams 
uounty  the  open  season  for  deer  is  November  15  to 
December  15.  Fish  may  be  taken  in  Stevens  County 
bv  hook  and  line  onl^,  and  in  Lake  Ripley  only  fiom 
March  1  to  June  1 ;  m  Loon,  Crystal,  Lily,  Madison, 
and  Miles  Lakes,  onlv  fix>m  March  16  to  June  1. 
Qame-birds  may  be  killed  only  by  shooting,  and  most 
of  the  game-fishes  are  protected  against  unsportsman- 
like methods.  Trespass  on  indoaed  land  or  standing 
grain  is  punishable. 

IGsiiiappL — Open  season,  for  deer,  September  16  to 
February  1 :  wild  turkey,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  Octo- 
ber 1  to  April  1 ;  doves  and  starlings,  September  16  to 
February  1.  In  Tate  County  the  open  season  for  aJl 
game  is  November  1  to  March  1.  In  Jasper  County 
wild  turkeys  are  unprotected. 

mnoiiii. — Open  season :  Deer,  September  1  to  Janu- 
ary 15 ;  wild  tUTKey,  September  15  to  March  1 ;  quail 
and  grouse,  pinnated  and  ruffed,  October  16  to  Feb- 
ruary 1 :  woodcock,  July  1  to  January  1 ;  doves, 
meadow-lark,  plover,  Au^st  1  to  February  1.  Tres- 
pass on  incloseKi  land  punishable. 

ILmtaaa. — Open  season  for  buffalo,  moose,  elk. 
black  or  white-tailed  deer,  mountain-sheep,  ana 
Bocky  Mountain  ^oat,  August  10  to  February  1; 
erouse,  prairie-chicken,  pheasant,  partridge,  quail, 
August  1  to  March  1 ;  wild  geese  and  ducks,  August 
10  to  May  15 :  quail  turned  loose  for  propagation,  pro- 
tected till  March  12.  1891.  Hounding  deer,  elk, 
moose,  or  mountain-sheep  is  forbidden. 

Vebraikai — Open  season:  Buflhlo,  elk,  deer,  ante- 
lope, mountain-sheep,  turkey,  and  quail,  October  1 
to  January  1 ;  grouse,  September  I  to  January  1 ; 
mink  and  musk-rats,  February  16  to  April  16 ;  pin- 
nated grouse,  September  1  to  January  1.  Hounaing 
deer  is  forbidden  in  Burt,  Washington,  Douf^s,  Sar^ 
pey,  Cass,  Saunders,  and  Dodge  Counties.  Trespass 
on  private  land,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  or  oar- 
ing fish  In  any  private  ponoL  not  more  than  ten  acres 
in  area,  is  punishable. 

Vevida.— Open  season,  for  deer,  antelope,  elk, 
mountain-sheep,  and  goat,  August  1  to  Sei>temoer  1 ; 
partridge,  pheasant,  woodcock,  quail,  wild  geese, 
ducks,  sana-hill  crane,  brant,  swan,  plover,  curlew, 
snipe,  grouse,  robin,  meadow-lark,  yellow-nammer. 
bittern,  September  1  to  April  1:  sage-cook,  hen  ana 
chickens  (Humboldt,  Elko,  Eureka,  and  Lauder 
Counties  excepted),  August  1  to  April  1 ;  river,  lake, 
salmon,  and  brook  trout,  June  1  to  Januaiy  1.  In 
Humboldt,  Elko,  Eureka,  and  Lander  Counties,  the 
open  season  for  sharp-tailed  grouse  is  September  1  to 
March  15 ;  for  sage- chickens,  August  10  to  Maioh  15. 

Hew  HampsWfSt— Open  season:  Deer,  moose,  caribou, 
September  1  to  December  1 ;  ruffed  grouse,  partridge, 
quail,  September  1  to  Februazy  1 ;  plover,  yellow-leg, 
sandpiper,  woodcock,  duck,  rail,  August  1  to  Febru- 
ary 1 ;  raccoon  and  gray  squirrel,  September  1  to 
January  1 ;  mink,  sable,  beaver,  otter,  fisher,  Octo- 
ber 15  to  April  1;  landlocked  salmon  and  trout, 
April  30  to  September  80  (during  January,  February, 
and  March,  lake-trout  may  be  ti&en  with  single  hook 
and  Rne) ;  white^rch  or  pike-perch,  July  1  to  May 
Ij  black  bass,  June  15  to  April  80;  muscalonge. 
pickerel,  pike,  and  grayling,  any  time  except  April 
and  May.  The  takmg  of  fish  is  prohibited  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  State  hatching-house,  and  between 
the  upper  dam  of  Livermore  Falls  in  Compton  and 
within  half  a  mile  below  the  same.  Private  lands 
are  lawfully  *^ posted''  when  a  notice  to  that  effect 
has  been  displayed  in  two  publip  places  in  the  town 
and  on  the  lands ;  penalty,  $1  for  each  bird  destroyed. 

Hew  Jersey. — Open  season :  Deer,  October  15  to  De- 
cember 1 ;  quail  and  rabbit,  November  1  to  Decem- 
ber 81 ;  woodcock,  July  2  to  August  1,  and  October 
1  to  December  16 ;  grass-plover,  August  1  to  January 
1 ;  rail,  September  1  to  December  1 ;  reed-birds  and 
marsh-hens,  August  25  to  December  1 ;  summer  duck 
and  squirrels,  September  1  to  November  1 ;  black 
baas,  Oswego  bass,  June  1  to  November  1 ;  European 


pheasant,  partridge,  and  grouse  are  protected  until 
November,  1889.  In  Biunegat  Bay  and  its  tidal 
tributaries  north  of  GkK>d-luck  Point  and  Bond 
House,  the  open  season  for  ducks,  geese,  and  brant 
is  October  15  to  May  1.  In  the  same  waters,  oi^ht- 
shooting  or  shooting  from  staked  boats  is  prombited. 
In  Musquito  Cove  and  its  tributaries,  ducks  and 
brant  may  be  shot  onlv  between  sunrise  and  sunset 
on  Mondays.  Wednesoays,  and  Fridays,  from  Sep- 
tember 1  to  May  1.  Shooting  wild  pigeons  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  neeting-plaee  is  forbidden.  Non- 
residents must  obtain  a  license  from  the  local  Crame 
Protection  Sodetv,  if  there  be  one  for  the  countv 
where  it  is  intended  to  hunt  or  fish  for  trout,  blacc 
bass,  or  salmon.  A  notice  posted  adjacent  to  private 
fishing-grounds  is  sufficient  to  render  trespassers  lia- 
ble to  a  penalty  of  $100,  and  for  damages  reoovenble 
by  law.  All  insectivorous  birds,  except  English 
sparrows,  are  protected. 

VswMiexiooi — Open  season:  Antelope, buffiilo, deer, 
elk,  mountain-Bheep,  wild  turkey,  grouse,  and  (^oaU, 
September  1  to  May  1 ;  taking  fish  from  a  pnvate 
pond,  lake,  or  stream  used  for  tne  propagation  of  fish, 
without  owner's  consent,  is  punishable. 

Hew  Toiki — Open  season,  for  deer,  August  15  to 
November  1 ;  fawns  protected  at  all  times.  Hound- 
ing prohibited  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Delaware  Couo- 
ties :  deer  protected  in  Suffolk  and  Queens  Counties 
till  1891.  Wild  duck  and  brant,  open  season,  Septeoh 
ber  1  to  May  1  (in  Long  Island  waters,  October  1  to 
May  1) ;  quail,  hare,  and  rabbit,  November  1  to 
January  1 ;  woodcock,  August  1  to  December  1 ;  rob- 
in, meadow-lark,  October  1  to  January  1.  Open  sea- 
son for  trout  and  salmon  of  all  kinds,  May  1  to  Sep- 
tember 1  (in  (Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties,  and  m 
Spring  creek.  Livingston  and  Monroe  Counties,  April 
1  to  Septomoer  1) ;  black  bass,  Oswego  baas,  and 
muscalonge,  June  1  to  October  1  (in  Niagara  river 
above  the  fSalls,  in  St  Lawrence,  Clyde,  and  Oswego 
rivers,  and  in  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Conesus,  Jan- 
uary 1  to  May  20).  In  Lake  Mahopac,  and  0>lambia 
County,  in  Sohroon  lake  and  river,  in  Paradise  Lake, 
and  Friend's  Lake,  black  bass  are  open  July  1  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  In  Lake  QeoTfte  and  Brant  Lake,  July  20  to 
January  20 ;  pickerel  InLake  G^ige,  June  15  to  Feb- 
ruary 15 ;  other  fish  in  Lake  George  and  vicinity,  July 
1  to  April  1.  In  Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties  the 
open  season  for  ruffed  grouse  is  November  1  to  Janu- 
ary 1 ;  plover,  bay-snipe,  and  shore-birds,  July  10  to 
January  1 ;  rail  and  meadow-^en,  September  1  to 
January  1 ;  trout  and  landlocked  salmon,  April  1  to 
September  1.  In  Bockland  County,  woodcock,  Au- 
gust 1  to  January  1 ;  partridges,  October  1  to  Janosiy 
1 ;  quail  and  rabbit,  November  1  to  January  1 ;  robin, 
meadow-lark,  starling,  squirrel,  September  to  1  Janu- 
ary 1.  In  Oneida  and  Herkimer  Counties  the  open 
season  for  woodcock  is  September  1  to  Jannaiy  1.  In 
the  Adirondack  preserve  the  open  season  for  trout  is 
May  1  to  September  1 ;  for  salmon-trout  and  land- 
locked salmon,  May  1  to  October  1.  In  Chautauqua 
County,  wild  goose,  duck,  teal,  brant,  coot,  dipper,  ukI 
grebe  are  open  September  1  to  February  1.  Xiceoses 
are  not  required  from  non-residents  exoept  in  Kch- 
mond  County.  No  person  may  kill  more  than  thrw 
deer  in  one  season  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Pri- 
vate grounds  are  **  posted  "  in  law,  where  a  Kga- 
board  is  maintained  on  every  fifty  acres  of  land  near 
the  boundaries  thereof,  or  upon  or  near  the  banks  of 
a  stream  or  pond  in  at  least  two  conspicuous  places ; 
or  by  the  service  of  written  or  printed  notices ;  pen- 
alties in  addition  to  actual  damage,  $15  to  $25. 

Vorth  Oawlina. — Open  season^  tor  deer,  August  15  to 
February  16  ;  partridge,  quail,  dove,  wild  turkey, 
October  15  to  April  1.  In  Currituck  County,  partridge 
and  quail,  December  1  to  April  1 ;  wild-fowl,  Novem-  • 
ber  10  to  March  10 ;  New  Hannover  County,  par- 
tridge, quail,  marsh -hen,  woodcock,  snipe,  curlew, 
dove,  October  15  to  April  1 ;  trout  in  counties  wert 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  December  80  to  October  15.  In 
Clay,  Cherokee,  Jackson,  Graham,  Swun,  Maoon, 
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TnnsylvaniA,  and  HendeiBon  Oounties,  game-birds 
are  not  j>ToteGted  at  this  writing.  A  geneial  notioe 
posted  in  two  pabtio  places  renders  unauthorized 
banters  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $10  for  each  offense. 

Ohio. — Open  season,  for  deer,  October  15  to  Novem- 
ber 20 ;  wild  turkey,  T^ovember  1  to  January  1 ;  quail 
and  nrairie-ohioken,  November  1  to  80  (inclusive) ; 
mffea  grouse,  pheasant,  blue-winged  teal,  September 
1  to  December  81 ;  wild  duck.  September  1  to  May  81 ; 
woodcock,  July  4  to  December  81 :  muskrat,  mink, 
otter,  March  1  to  April  16.  The  discnam  of  flre-arms 
on  any  lawn,  park,  or  pleasure-ground  inrectly  appur- 
tenant to  or  within  gunshot  of  any  occupied  awellm^- 
bouse  the  property  of  another,  or  anj  charitable  insti- 
tution may  be  fined  $5  to  $20,  or  imprisoned  thirty 
davs,  or  both. 

Qto^gon* — Open  season :  Male  deer,  July  1  to  Novem- 
ber 1 ;  sfwtted  fawn  mav  not  be  killed,  and  no  deer 
may  be  lulled  except  for  food.  Elk,  moose,  and  mount- 
ain-sheep are  open,  August  1  to  January  1,  but  kill- 
ing them  for  skins  or  hams  is  unlawful.  Open  season 
for  swan  and  duck,  September  1  to  April  1 ;  prairie- 
chicken  and  sage-hen,  June  16  to  April  1 ;  grouse, 
pheasant,  ouail,  July  15  to  January  1 ;  brook-trout, 
April  1  to  November  1. 

noa^ylTaida. — Open  season,  for  elk  and  deer,  Octo- 
ber 1  to  December  16:  wild  turkey.  October  16  to 
January  1 :  wild-fowl,  September  1  to  May  16 ;  upland 
or  gnwe  plover,  July  15  to  January  1 ;  wooacock, 
July  4  to  Januaiy  1 ;  ouail,  October  16  to  January  1 ; 
ruffed  ffrouse,  pinnated  grouse,  October  1  to  January 
1 ;  laiTand  reed-bird,  September  1  to  December  1 ; 
squirrel,  September  1  to  January  1 ;  hare  and  rab- 
bit, November  1  to  Januaiy  1 ;  sea-salmon  and  speck- 
led trout,  April  1  to  August  1 ;  lake-trout,  Januaiv  1 
to  October  1 ;  all  kind  of  baas,  pickerel,  and  pike, 
June  1  to  Januaiy  1.  In  Pike  County  the  open  season 
for  deer  is  October  1  to  December  1 ;  ruffed  grouse, 
September  1  to  December  16 ;  wood  or  summer  duck, 
October  1  to  Januaiv  6 ;  wooacock,  July  4  to  Decem- 
ber 15;  quail,  October  15  to  December  1:  squirrel. 
September  1  to  December  15 ;  salmon  ana  speckled 
tmut,  May  1  to  Ausust  1 ;  pike  or  pickerel,  June  1  to 
February  15.  In  rresque  Isle  Bav  and  adtjacent  war 
ters  web-footed  wild-fowl  may  be  Killed  September  1 
to  May  1.  Sailing  for  wild-fowl  is  forbidden  in  the 
waters  of  the  State.  Sunday  hunting,  hounding  deer, 
and  killing  deer  in  the  water,  if  driven  there  bv  dogs, 
are  not  lawflil.  Public  notioe  by  owners  or  lessees, 
and  the  posting  of  such  notices  aoliacent  to  private  flsh 

}>rMerve8  make  trespassers  liable  in  the  sum  of  $100 
br  each  ofiense. 

Bhods  lalaad.— Open  season,  for  woodcock,  July  1  to 
January  1 ;  ruffed  grouse,  wood-duck,  black  duck, 
Cray  duck,  September  1  to  Februaiy  1 ;  arouse,  heath- 
nen,  November  1  to  January  1 ;  quail  Obtober  15 
to  Jannarv  1 :  grass-plover,  August  1  to  May  1 :  dusky 
or  black  dnck,  summer  duck,  olue  or  green  winged 
teal,  September  1  to  March  1 ;  wild  pigeons,  netted  or 
trapped,  August  10  to  January  1 ;  trout,  March  1  to  Au- 
gak  15 ;  black  bass,  except  in  Sneach  pond.  July  15  to 
March  1.  All  birds  are  protected  from  Feoruarv  1  to 
September  1,  except  on  one's  own  land,  on  penalty  of 
aline. 

SoBth  Ottdfauu— Open  season  for  deer,  August  1  to 
February  1 ;  wild  turkey,  partridge,  dove,  woodcock, 
pheasant,  October  1  to  March  15;  flshini;  in  Black 
river  permissible,  August  15  to  June  1.  Fire-hunting 
is  forbidden,  and  trespass  is  punishable.  A  year's 
residence  in  the  State  is  reouisite  to  acquire  the  right 
to  hunt  and  fish,  but  any  land-owner  may  grant  au- 
thority BO  far  as  concerns  his  own  land. 

TemissMei— Open  season  for  deer  in  Henry,  Dver, 
Giles,  Maujj,  Davidson,  Madison.  Hamilton,  Bed- 
ford, and  Wilson  Counties,  September  1  to  March  1 ; 
for  wild  turkey,  September  15  to  May  1 :  for  pheasant, 
grouse,  quail,  partridge,  woodcock,  lark,  and  snipe, 
September  15  to  March  i.  In  Montgomery  and  Clm- 
ton  Counties,  partridge,  quiul,  grouse,  pheasant,  and 
lark  are  open  October  15  to  March  1 ;  woodcock, 


dove,  and  wild  turkev,  August  1  to  March  1 ;  snipe 
plover,  duck,  Septemper  1  to  May  1.  In  Bobertson, 
Lincoln,  and  Shelby  Counties,  the  open  season  fbr  deer, 
wild  turkey,  partridge,  quail,  grouse,  pheasant,  wood- 
cock, snipe,  and  lark  is  September  1  to  February  1. 
In  Butherford,  Tipton.  andFay ette  Counties,  ouail  and 
partridge  are  open  October  1  to  April  1.  In  Lake 
County  deer  may  be  shot,  September  1  to  May  1 ;  tur- 
key-hens, October  1  to  March  1 ;  turkey-cocks,  Sep- 
tember 1  to  May  1 ;  quail,  September  1  to  April  15. 
There  are  no  restrictions  against  taking  fish  with  hook 
and  line  except  where  the  chaiige  of  trespass  may  lie. 
Private  land  is  ** posted'*  when  notices  are  main- 
tained on  the  four  cardinal  boundaries  thereof,  penal- 
^  $2.50  to  $5. 

Texas. — Open  season,  for  deer,  June  1  to  December 
1  \  prairie-chicken,  Aiurust  1  to  March  1 :  quail,  par- 
tridge, September  1  to  March  1 ;  turkey,  September  1 
to  May  1.  A  very  huge  part  of  the  State  is  by  law  ex- 
empted from  all  restrictions.  In  a  few  counties  special 
laws  exist,  which  must  be  seen  in>flill  to  be  understood. 

ntahi->-Open  season,  for  antelope,  deer,  mountain- 
sheep,  and  elk,  September  1  to  December  1 ;  quail, 
partrid^,  grouse,  April  1  to  March  16 :  imported 
game-biros  protected  till  March,  1887 ;  beaver  and 
otter,  open,  April  1  to  November  1. 

VeiiiMnt.^Deer,  protected  till  November,  1890. 
Open  season  for  wild  ffeese  and  ducks,  September  1 
to  May  1 ;  quail,  wood-duck,  partridge,  September  1 
to  Februaiy  1 ;  woodcock,  August  15  to  February  15 ; 
mink,  beaver,  fisher,  otter,  November  1  to  April  1 ; 
trout,  landlocked,  salmon,  salmon-trout,  September 
1  to  May  1 ;  boss,  pike,  and  perch,  Januaiy  15  to 
Februaiy  1 ;  white-ibh,  any  time  except  November  1 
to  15.  Certain  ponds,  as  Perch.  Boval  Tuell's,  Lud- 
low, and  Plymouth,  are  protected  by  local  laws.  Two 
notices,  conspicuously  p^ted,  protect  private  lands  in 
the  law.    Penalty,  $10,  in  adcution  to  danoage. 

Vlzgfaiiar— Open  season,  for  the  whole  State,  wood- 
cock. July  1  to  February  1 ;  wild  water-fowl,  except 
wood-duck  and  sora,  September  1  to  May  1.  Marsh- 
hen  may  not  be  killed  after  June  20  (eras  protected 
after  that  date) ;  willet,  Januaiy  1  to  July  20 ;  gull 
or  striker,  September  1  to  January  1  (^gs  protected 
January  1  to  Julv  1);  mountain-trout,  April  1  to  De- 
cember 15 ;  black  boss,  pond-boss,  July  1  to  May  15. 
West  of  the  Blue  Bidge  the  open  season  for  pheasants 
and  wild  turkeys  is  September  1  to  February  1 ;  par- 
tridges, October  15  to  January  1.  Elsewhere  in  the 
State,  partridges,  pheasants,  and  wild  turkeys  are  open 
October  15  to  January  15;  deer,  October  15  to  Janu- 
aiy 1.  In  Mecklenbuiig  County,  the  season  for  par- 
tridge, quail,  and  turkey  is  October  15  to  January  1 ; 
deer,  Auirust  1  to  January  1.  In  Alleghanv,  Bath, 
and  Highland  Counties,  deer  maj  be  hunted  August 
15  to  December  25.  In  Alexandna  and  Fairfax  Coun- 
ties, ortolan,  redbird,  and  blackbird,  may  be  shot 
September  1  to  Januaiy  1 ;  hare  and  rabbit,  Septem- 
ber 1  to  Januaiy  15.  There  is  for  the  present  no 
open  season  for  deer  in  Frederick,  Wythe,  and  Bland 
Cfounties.  In  the  following  named  counties  the  open 
season  for  partridge  and  quail  is  November  1  to  Feb- 
ruary 1 :  Brunswick,  Dinwiddle,  Chesterfield,  Hen- 
rico, -Hanover,  Caroline,  King  Geoi^,  Westmoreland, 
Northumberland.  Bichmond,  Lancaster,  Essex,  Mid- 
dlesex, King  and  Queen,  Gloucester,  Mathews,  King 
William,  New  Kent,  James  City,  York,  Elizabeth 
City,  Warwick,  Chanes  City,  Prince  Oeoige,  Surry, 
Nottoway,  Lunenbuiff.  Isle  of  Wight,  Sussex,  South- 
ampton. Greensville,  Nansemond,  Norfolk,  Princesa 
Anne,  Accomack,  and  Northampton.  In  Bockbridge 
County,  the  open  season  for  partridges  is  October  16 
to  January  15. 

Waahlngtan  TaBito^f— Open  season,  for  deer,  elk, 
and  moose,  August  15  to  January  1 :  mountain-sheep, 
prairie-chicken,  sage-hen,  swan,  wild  duck,  August  1 
to  April  15;  grouse,  pheasant,  partridge,  August  1 
to  January  1 ;  brook-trout,  April  1  to  Ifovemoer  1. 
Hounding  deer  is  forbidden  m  Thurston,  Cowlitz, 
Whatcome  Island,  and  Lewis  Counties. 
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Wfirt  TirginlE, — Opn  e^nAoii,  Tvf  detT,  September  1 
to  Jatmury  10 ;  quail,  U^itobcr  15  to  Jiuiiiary  1  ;  tur- 
kov,  ruir»id  imd  pinnated  grouse,  Septembur  1  tn 
FoWuury  1 ;  wild  duck,  geoae,  and  bra^t,  November 
1  to  April  1 ;  Jack  Baliiv^u.  white  aaliuou,  Juno  15  to 
May  1 ;  brook-trout,  luiidl<x:kjed  saJmon,  Jiinqjiry  I 
to  M3pteiiiJ>er  1. 

WiiocuLEb. — Open  a^^ogon^  for  deer,  Oetrhbor  1  to  Do- 
Gombef  1;  woodetx'k,  July  10  to  Juhujitv  1 ;  quiiil, 
partndpB,  rulTiHl,  tiiiuuale<r,  and  eiliarp-Uiikd  ^fitJU^e, 
vfttod,  nialUrd,  and  t^a}  duok.  Aa^ndt  15  to  Jantuiiy 
1 ;  wild  pi  jcona  proteet^id  witnin  tLree  in  ilea  of  neat* 
ioif-plMoe.  Brt JO k- trout  raav  be  takt-n  April  IS  to 
Autfii^t  15-  black  b\iS6  and  waLl-oyed  pikuj  May  1  to 
February  1. 

GAS,  BfATUEiL.  Inflfimmflble  ^m,  cnpabie  of 
prodiiciQg  light  and  heaU  ia  t^enL^ rutted  id  vrt>*t 
quuntities  within  the  earth  in  the  vit'iiiity  of 
carbonaceous  deposits,  and  often  iu  ctjnneetion 
with  beik  of  rock-fltdt.  The  **  eternsU  firep  of 
Baku/*  oa  the  gtiores  of  the  Ciisptnii  Sea 
(whence,  bj-the-way^  it  is  now  proposed  to  lay 
a  pipe-lino  across  the  dessert  to  the  Black  Si? a), 
have  biirucd  for  many  <"euturiei*.  In  the  V\n- 
nese  province  of  Bzechuen,  infla  ram  able  ^!13 
rises  from  bed  3  of  rock -a  alt  at  a  depth  of  1,500 
feet  or  more,  and  ha^  lon^  been  used  for  11- 
lumiuation  and  for  evaponif  iiig  brine,  bamboo 
pipei*  beinj^  used  aa  conduits.  At  Mannani, 
Hnagary,  a  deposit  of  flalt  at  a  depth  of  120 
feet  yields  a  supply  of  gas  autiident  for  liL^bt- 
in^  the  mines.  In  the  State?*  of  New  York, 
Ohb.^  and  Pennsylmaisi,  natund  gm  has  for 
about  thirty  years  been  used  to  a  oonsidoniblo 
^T£  tet\t^  n  ot  Eibly  i  n  F  rvd  o  n  i  a  an  d  B I  on  m  field ,  N , 
Y.,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  East  LiverpOiil,  Ohio.  The 
inn  at  Fredonia  was  ilhiminated  with  natural 
gis  in  1B24,  od  the  occasion  of  Lafayette'i  vklt 
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to  the  town.  In  East  Liverpool  the  first  well, 
450  feet  deep,  was  opened  in  1859,  and  at  latest 
accounts  was  flowing  as  copion^y  as  at  first, 
Although  many  other  wells  have  been  driven 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  flow  with 
equal  freedom.  The  light  is  brilliant  and  the 
eombnstion  so  perfect  as  to  be  absolntely  free 
from  smoke.  It  is  practically  the  only  fuel 
used  for  manofaoturing  purposes  in  the  town. 
This  does  not  exhaast  the  list  of  localities  ia 
the  United  States  where  natural  gas  has  been 
in  daily  use  for  a  number  of  years :  but  recent 
discoveries  in  Pennsylvania  have  well-nigh 
caoaed  the  earlier  ones  to  be  forgotten.  The 
great  coal-measures  and  oil-fields  of  Pennsylva- 
nia apparently  offer  all  the  conditions  of  an 
ftbondant  yield  of  natural  gas,  and  for  many 
years  it  has  casually  served  as  fuel  for  some 
of  the  pumping-engines 
of  oil-wells.  The  gas 
question,  however,  was 
so  overshadowed  by  the 
larger  interests  of  coal 
and  oil  production  that 
it  did  not  attract  gen- 
eral attention  until,  in 
1878,  it  refused  to  be 
longer  ignored.  A  well 
was  being  driven  for  oil 
at  Murraysville,  eighteen 
miles  east  from  Pitts- 
burg, and  had  reached 
a  depth  of  1,320  feet, 
when,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  the  en- 
tire works  at  the  mouth 
ot  the  well  were  blown 
into  the  air,  and  the  roar 
of  the  escaping  gas  was 
heard  at  a  distance  of 
five  miles.  Four  two- 
inch  pipes  were  laid 
from  the  month  of  the 
well,  and  the  gas  burned 
with  wonderful  brillian- 
cy. For  five  years  the 
Talnable  product  was 
wasted ;  but  experiment 
showed  that  it  could  be 
conducted  through  pipes,  and  it  was  success- 
fully introduced  in  steel-works  near  Pitts- 
burg. Other  wells  were  driven  in  the  Mur- 
raysville district,  and  in  1884  the  gas  was 
piped  to  Pittsburg,  where  it  is  now  so  largely 
used  for  all  purposes  of  light  and  heat  that 
it  promises  altogether  to  supersede  coal.  When 
it  was  first  introduced  in  the  city,  such  was 
the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  secure  it  for 
domestic  and  manufactunng  purposes  that  in 


reduction  of  pressure  have  so  diminished  the 
danger  that  no  accidents  have  occurred  recently. 
What  will  be  the  result  of  multiplying  outlets 
for  such  enormous  interior  pressures,  remains 
to  be  seen,  and  alarmists  predict  that  when  the 
subterranean  reservoirs  are  emptied  of  gas  the 
vacuum  must  of  necessity  be  filled  by  the  super- 
incumbent earth.  Such  a  contingency  is  so  re- 
mote, however,  that  few  residents  are  disturbed 
by  the  suggestion. 

As  yet  no  way  has  been  devised  of  limiting 
the  fiow  of  the  gas,  and  all  that  can  not  be  used 
goes  to  waste.  At  Murraysville  the  largest  well 
yields  about  80,000.000  cubic  feet  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  of  this  only  a  small  proportion 
can  be  utilized.  The  surplus  escapes  through 
a  six-inch  pipe,  which  is  carried  up  to  a  height 
of  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.    The 
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initial  velocity  is  such  that  it  does  not  ignite 
within  several  feet  of  the  end  of  the  pipe.  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  thus  describes  its  appearance 
by  daylight :  *^  Looking  up  into  the  clear  blue 
sky.  you  see  before  you  a  dancing  golden  fiend, 
without  visible  connection  with  the  earth, 
swayed  by  the  wind  into  fantastic  shapes,  and 
whirling  in  every  direction.  As  the  gas  from 
the  well  strikes  the  center  of  the  flame  and 

^  ^ passes  partly  through  it,  the  lower  part  of  the 

many  instances  the  plumbing "^anS  pipe-laying    mass  curls  inwM^i,  giving  rise  to  the  most 


were  imperfectly  done,  and  several  terrible  ex- 
plosions occurred.  These  were  mainly  due  to 
the  high  pressure  at  which  the  gas  was  passed 
through  the  pipes,  for,  unlike  artificial  gas,  it 
is  odorless  and  gives  no  notice  of  its  presence 
until  it  is  ignited.    Oaref  ul  workmanship  and 


beautiful  effects,  gathered  into  graceful  folds  at 
the  bottom — a  veritable  pillar  of  fire.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  smoke  from  it.  The  gas 
from  the  wells  at  Washington  (about  twenty 
miles  southwest  from  Pittsburg)  was  allowed 
to  escape  through  pipes  that  lay  upon  the 
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grooDd.  Looking  down  from  the  roadside 
upon  the  first  well  we  saw  in  the  valley,  there 
appeared  to  be  an  immense  circas-ring,  the  verd- 
ure having  been  burned  and  the  earth  baked 
by  the  flame.  The  ring  was  quite  round,  as  the 
wind  had  driven  the  flame  in  one  direction 
after  another,  and  the  effect  of  the  great  gold- 
en flame  lying  prone  upon  the  earth,  swaying 
and  swirling  with  the  wind,  was  most  startling. 
The  great  beastt  ApoUyon,  minus  the  smoke, 
seemed  to  have  come  forth  from  his  lair  again.^' 

The  territory  underlaid  by  the  gas  is  not  as 
yet  clearly  defined.  In  general  terms,  a  belt 
half  a  mile  wide  running  through  Murraysville, 
Pittsburg,  and  Washington,  marks  the  richest 
territory,  the  most  abundant  yield  being  in  the 
Murraysville  district.  Wells  have  been  driven 
at  different  points  along  this  belt,  and  gas  has 
usually  been  found ;  but  salt-water  often  flows 
into  the  wells  and  renders  the  gas  useless. 
Another  gas-field  exists  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  Pittsburg,  and  still  another  in  Taren- 
tum,  about  the  same  distance  above  the  city, 
on  the  Alleghany  river.  The  principal  gas- 
field,  therefore,  appears  to  be  mcluded  in  a 
circle  of  twenty-five  miles  radius,  with  Pitts- 
burg as  a  center.  But  discoveries  have  been 
made  of  practicable  sources  of  supply  far  out- 
side of  these  limits  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  New  York,  and  no  one  at  present  vent- 
ures confidently  to  predict  where  it  does  or 
does  not  exist.  The  gas  is  believed  to  result 
from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances  in  locations  whence  it  rises  into 
natural  caverns,  or  reservoirs,  roofed  by  im- 
pervious rock  or  clay  strata.  To  a  limite<l 
extent,  gas  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Il- 
linois and  Kansas. 

The  usual  method  of  driving  a  well  is  to 
erect  a  derrick  and  sink  a  six-inch  iron  pipe 
until  bed-rock  is  en(S>untered — ordinarily  75  to 
100  feet.  Eight-inch  drills,  weighing  8,000  to 
4,000  pounds,  are  then  brought  into  use  and 
.worked  with  an  up-and-down  stroke  of  four 
or  five  feet.    An  eight-inch  well  is  thus  bored 


to  a  depth  of  600  feet,  when  a  5|-inch  wronght- 
iron  pipe  is  put  down  and  the  drilling  con- 
tinued with  six-inch  drills  until  gas  is  struck, 
when  a  four-inch  pipe  is  put  down.  The  aver- 
age time  consumed  in  sinking  a  well  is  forty  to 
sixty  days,  and  the  cost  is  a^ut  (5,000.  The 
cost  of  piping,  including  right  of  way,  is  esti- 
mated at  $8,000  a  mile.  Twelve  lines  of  pipe 
at  present  convey  gas  from  the  various  wells 
to  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  and 
around  Pittsburg.  The  pipes  are  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

The  initial  pressure  of  the  gas  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  from  200  pounds  to  a  square 
inch  upward  to  1,000  pounds,  and  even  more. 
This  decreases  rapidly  from  leakage  and  other 
causes  until  it  is  not  more  than  75  pounds  to  a 
square  inch  ten  miles  from  the  well.  Contracts 
are  now  made  in  Pittsburg  to  supply  private 
houses  with  gas  for  all  purposes  at  the  same 
price  that  was  formerly  paid  for  coaL  Its 
introduction  in  manufactories  has  thrown  a 
large  number  of  stokers  and  firemen  out  of 
work.  One  manufacturer  says  that  a  single 
man  is  now  employed  to  watch  the  water- 
gauges,  where  thirty  formerly  engaged  in  feed- 
ing the  fires.  The  absence  of  smoke  ren- 
ders the  city  a  far  more  agreeable  place  to 
live  in  than  formerly,  and  it  is  regarded  as 
within  the  range  of  probability  that,  instead  of 
being  the  grimiest  city  in  the  United  States,  it 
may  shortly  become  one  of  the  cleanest  and 
most  attractive. 

Elaborate  tests  have  been  made  of  the  rela- 
tive heating  properties  of  natural  as  compared 
with  artificial  gas,  and,  without  following  out 
the  details  of  calculation,  the  result  may  be 
given :  54*4  pounds  of  bituminous  or  58*4  of 
anthracite  coal  is  equal  in  heating-power  to 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  On  this  basis 
calculations  as  to  cost  may  easily  be  made. 

The  following  chemical  analyses  are  from  a 
paper  read  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Chance  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  as  re- 
ported in  their  proceedings  (May,  1886) : 
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1,  2,  8,  4.    From  well  snpplylDg  Edgar  Thomeon  Steel- 
Works,  by  9.  A.  Ford. 
6.  Bums  well,  Batler  County,  Pa.,  by  Badtler. 

6.  Lock  burg  well,  AmiBtrong  Coantr,  Pa.,  bv  Padtler. 

7.  Harvey  well,  Batler  County,  Pa.,  by  Badtler. 

The  attention  of  engineers  is  largely  directed 
at  present  to  the  possihility  of  long-distance 
transportation  of  the  gas,  and  some  of  the  hest 
authorities  helieve  that  this  will  he  accom- 
plished by  drawing  it  through  large  conduits, 


8.  Cherry-Tree  well,  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  by  Badtler.  Small 
flow  through  tteah  water. 

9, 10.  Two  wells  near  Eaat  Liberty,  Allegheny  County, 
Pa.,  by  8.  A.  Ford. 


say  five  feet  in  diameter,  by  means  of  snction- 
fans.  Whether  the  sapply  is  destined  shortly 
to  give  oat,  in  consequence  of  the  inoreacdng 
and  wasteful  demands  at  present  made  npon 
it,  is  purely  problematical ;  bat  the  nnvarying 
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flow  of  the  best  wells  seems  to  indicate  that 
for  manj  years  to  come  no  fears  need  be  enter- 
tained of  exhausting  the  supply. 

In  December,  1886,  there  were,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Pittsburg,  six  compa- 
nies, controlling  107  wells  and  500  miles  of 
{npe.  The  total  area  of  cross-section  of  pipe 
eading  into  the  city  is  estimated  at  1,846,608 
square  inches,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  for 
delivering  more  than  25,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  a  day,  at  the  moderate  rate  of  two  cubic 
feet  a  minute  for  each  square  foot  of  cross-sec- 
tion. The  Philadelphia  Natural  Gas  Compa- 
ny, the  largest  in  Pittsbarg,  supplies  more  than 
400  manufactories  and  7,000  dwellings  with 
gas  for  light  and  heat.  All  the  companies  fur- 
nish gas  at  so  much  a  year,  according  to  con- 
tracts based  upon  a  general  estimate  of  the 
amount  required.  A  house  containing  twelve 
rooms  is  supplied  for  from  $70  to  $90  a  year. 
Devices  are  in  use  which  regulate  the  tem- 
perature of  rooms  so  that  it  does  not  vary 
more  than  one  or  two  degrees,  no  matter 
what  the  outside  temperature  may  be;  and 
similar  derices  adjust  tbe  supply  of  gas  to 
illuminating  burners,  so  that  it  does  not  vary, 
whatever  may  be  the  pressure  in  the  pipes. 
Leak-detectors,  too,  have  been  brought  to  a 
good  degree  of  perfection,  and  in  other  ways 
the  obanoes  of  accident  have  been  reduced  un- 
til the  gas  is  regarded  as  no  more  dangerous 
than  other  means  of  securing  light  and  heat. 

<»OCttAPHICAL  PBOCaUBSS  iHD  DISCOVERT. 
IMca. — ^Reports  were  received  early  in  the  year 
that  the  English  Bishop  of  Central  Africa, 
Rev.  S.  Hannington,  and  almost  his  entire 
company  of  50  men,  had  been  massacred  in 
Usoga.  The  report  was  unhappily  confirmed 
by  a  dispatch  received  from  Zan2ibar  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  bishop,  desiring  to  open  a  more 
direct  route  of  communication  between  Ugan- 
da and  the  coast,  had  followed  the  general 
course  of  Thomson's  route,  and  arrived  in  Oc- 
tober, 1885,  at  the  northern  shore  of  Victoria 
Nyanza.  After  leaving  the  black  missionary. 
Rev.  W.  Jones,  in  Eawirondo,  northeast  of  the 
lake,  he  went  on  to  the  territory  of  Usoga, 
east  of  the  Victoria  Nile.  Here  the  company 
were  taken  prisoners  by  a  band  of  Waganda, 
,  and  delivered  to  the  King  of  Usoga,  who  sent 
messengers  to  his  superior,  King  Muanga,  of 
Uganda,  for  instructions.  The  messengers  were 
sent  back,  October  25,  with  orders  that  the 
execution  should  take  place ;  and  neither  the 
influence  of  the  three  English  missionaries,  nor 
that  of  the  members  of  the  Catholic  mission, 
could  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  the  command. 
It  took  place  October  81,  in  Usoga ;  only  four 
men  escaped  and  reached  Zanzibar  with  Mr. 
Jones.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  given  for 
the  crime  is  the  suspicion  with  which  the  King 
has  been  inspired  toward  Europeans  by  his 
Arabian  advisers.  The  bishop  did  not  take 
the  Qsoal  route  from  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake  but  reached  the  border  of  Uganda  by  way 
of  the  province  of  Usoga.  This  is  regarded  as 
voin  xxvl — ^24    A 


the  most  insecure  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
people  cherishing  a  strong  feeling  of  independ- 
ence. The  English  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  are  placed  in  a  very  unsafe  posi- 
tion by  this  event.  Dr.  Fischer,  who  was  at 
the  time  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  found 
his  mission  also  interfered  with,  as  he  could 
hardly  hope  to  accomplish  the  relief  of  Emin 
Bey  and  his  companions  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

By  a  fortunate  accident.  Bishop  Hanning- 
ton's  journal  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
missionaries  in  Rubaga,  and  a  copy  of  it  was 
sent  to  England,  to  be  published  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Mackay  says  that  it 
appears  from  the  journal  that  the  bishop  fol- 
lowed very  nearly  the  route  of  Thomson's  re- 
turn iourney  from  the  Massai  country.  It 
extends  fi'om  July  28  to  October  6 ;  to  the  ar- 
rival at  Sakwas,  near  Kwa-Sundu,  at  the  nortili- 
east  corner  of  Victoria  Lake.  Mr.  Mackay, 
who  has  been  in  Uganda  eight  years,  describes 
the  danger  in  which  the  English  missionaries 
have  been  from  the  designs  of  the  King;  their 
position  was  the  more  critical,  as  the  suspicion 
of  the  King  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  Bishop  Hannington  in  Usoga  simultaneous- 
ly with  that  of  Dr.  Fischer  in  Kagei,  of  let- 
ters from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  of  the  Eng- 
lish resident  Dr.  Kirk,  and  of  tbe  Egyptian 
Government  to  Emin  Bey,  and  repeated  at- 
tempts to  relieve  the  latter.  The  missionaries 
could  do  nothing  for  him,  in  the  danger  in 
which  they  themselves  stood ;  but  they  man- 
aged to  warn  Dr.  Fischer  in  time  not  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  Arabs  in  Uganda  and  be  en- 
ticed to  Rubaga,  where  it  was  designed  to 
murder  him. 

All  attempts  hitherto  made  for  the  relief  of 
Emin  Bey  have  failed — a  fact  not  surprising, 
considering  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  all  the  measures  taken 
to  reach  him.  At  last,  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment seems  to  have  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  and,  besides  be- 
stowing upon  him  the  title  pasha,  has  deter- 
mined to  apply  £10,000  to  the  support  of  an 
expedition  for  his  rescue.  Some  pnvate  indi- 
viduals in  Endand  will  also  contribute  to  the 
expedition,  which  is  to  be  led  by  Henry  M. 
Stanley.  Emin  Pasha  is  Dr.  Schnitzler,  of  Si- 
lesia, in  Austria,  who  entered  the  Turkish  ar- 
my as  a  surgeon.  He  was  appointed  by  Gen. 
Gordon,  in  1878,  to  be  Governor- General  of 
the  Egyptian  Equatorial  Provinces,  an  immense 
district  having  some  6,000,000  inhabitants. 
He  found  the  afiTairs  of  the  provinces  in  a 
wretched  condition,  but  went  energetically  to 
work  to  improve  them,  and  with  such  success 
that  in  three  years  the  slave-traders  were  driv- 
en from  the  provinces,  and  the  finances,  which 
had  formerly  shown  a  deficit  of  £88.000  per 
annum,  presented,  at  the  close  of  1881,  a  sur- 
plus of  £8,000,  gained,  not  by  heavier  taxa- 
tion, but  by  honest  and  economical  adminis- 
tration.   He  taught  the  natives  to  cultivate 
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ootton,  rice,  indigo,  wheat,  and  coffee,  and  in- 
troduced among  them  some  knowledge  of 
weaving,  boot- making,  and  the  mannfactnre  of 
wagons.  He  has  established  a  hospital  and  a 
weekly  mail  service,  and  has  done  something 
toward  the  founding  of  schools.  He  is,  more- 
over, a  scientist,  and  employs  bis  leisare  in 
making  meteorological  observations,  collecting 
zoological  and  other  specimens,  and  exploring 
his  province.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  1886 
he  made  a  journey  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  crossed  it,  and  returned  by 
another  way,  carefully  surveying  the  entire 
route.  He  has  planned  a  complete  survey  of 
the  lake,  perhaps  with  a  view  of  attempting  a 
retreat  in  that  direction  in  case  the  followers 
of  the  Mahdi  should  undertake  to  attack  his 
province,  using  the  steamer  they  have  captured 
at  Khartoum. 

Emin  Bey  was  one  of  the  first  to  foresee  the 
troubles  in  the  Soudan,  but  his  advice  as  to  the 
best  method  of  dealing  with  them  was  disre- 
garded. After  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  his  com- 
munication with  Egypt  was  cut  off.  A  route 
might  then  have  been  opened  from  the  coast 
of  Zanzibar,  either  to  bring  away  Emin  and 
his  troops,  or  to  send  them  supplies  for  their 
defense.  In  1886,  Dr.  Fischer  made  an  attempt 
to  relieve  him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  King  of  Uganda.  Emin  has  gradu- 
ally retreated  from  Lado,  his  former  head- 
quarters, to  Wadelai,  farther  up  on  the  Nile, 
near  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  from  time  to 
time  through  the  year,  by  way  of  Mr.  Mackay, 
a  missionary,  of  the  movements  of  Emin  and 
his  array,  variously  stated  to  consist  of  from 
2,500  to  4,000  men.  He  was  at  one  time  re- 
ported to  be  withdrawing  from  Lado  toward 
the  eastern  coast,  and  to  have  been  compelled 
by  an  attack  of  the  Bakede  to  fortify  himself 
in  their  territory,  to  await  help  from  Uganda 
or  Unjoro.  It  was  hoped  that  the  young  King 
of  Uganda,  Muanga,  would  be  friendly  to  him. 
But  Muanga  seems  to  have  been  completely 
turned  against  all  Europeans  by  Asiatic  influ- 
ence, aud  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Mackay  himself  is 
virtually  a  prisoner  in  the  province. 

Emin^s  messages  were  at  first  intercepted, 
but  within  the  past  year  some  letters  have  been 
received.  Of  his  men  he  wrote :  "  Deprived 
of  the  most  necessary  things,  for  a  long  time 
without  any  pay,  ray  men  fought  valiantly ; 
and  when  at  last  hunger  weakened  them,  when 
after  nineteen  days  of  incredible  privations  and 
sufferings  their  strength  was  exhausted,  and 
when  the  last  torn  leather  of  the  last  boot  had 
been  eaten,  then  they  cut  a  way  through  the 
midst  of  their  enemies,  and  succeeded  in  saving 
themselves."  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1886  he  wrote  that  he  had  ammunition  for  one 
year ;  but  from  later  advices  it  appears  that 
his  supplies  of  ammunition,  weapons,  and  other 
necessaries  were  nearly  exhausted  in  July. 
He  sent  Captain  Casati,  the  last  European  in 
his  province,  to  Unjoro  in  July  to  effect  the 


opening  of  communication  with  the  coast  by 
way  of  Karagwe ;  but  the  King,  Kabrega,  dared 
not  make  any  agreement  with  him,  through 
fear  of  the  King  of  Uganda.  The  relief  expe- 
dition can  hardly  reach  him  before  the  end  of 
seven  or  eight  months,  and  his  military  stores 
must  already  be  exhausted.  Stanley  has  Dot 
yet  declared  what  route  he  intends  to  take. 
The  one  through  the  Massai  country  is  the 
shortest,  about  820  miles  in  length,  of  which 
Thomson  explored  all  but  800.  That  through 
Uganda  is  about  1,050  miles  in  length;  and 
the  Congo  route  which  has  been  proposed  is 
about  1,900  miles  long,  200  of  which  is  still 
unexplored ;  and  if  the  Mobangi  should  prove 
not  to  be  identical  with  the  Welle,  the  advance 
from  that  direction  might  be  cut  off.  The  re- 
cent seizure  of  Stanley  Pool  by  the  Arabs 
would  in  any  case  interfere  with  the  journey 
np  the  Congo. 

Efforts  are  also  made  in  Italy  for  a  relief 
expedition  on  account  of  Captain  Casati,  who 
is  still  with  Emin  Pasha.  The  Milan  Society 
for  Commercial  Exploration,  under  whose  au- 
spices he  went  out,  will  co-operate  with  the 
Scottish  Greographical  Society,  and  the  SoeiUd 
Jfrieana  of  Naples  has  planned  an  expedition 
to  be  led  by  Captain  Massari. 

The  German  East  African  Company  is  con- 
tinning  to  increase  its  lands  with  great  success, 
having  added  the  district  Nkhutu  on  the  soulh, 
and  on  the  east  the  district  of  Usaramo,  with 
the  important  harbor  of  Dar-es-Salam,  so  that 
its  southern  boundary  is  now  the  river  Lufid- 
schi,  with  its  northern  tributary  the  Bueha, 
while  on  the  north,  since  the  addition  of 
Usambara,  Pare,  Arnscha,  and  Dschagga,  it  is 
bordered  by  the  great  mass  of  Kilimandljaro. 
Whether  the  company  will  succeed  in  culti- 
vating this  great  territory  depends  on  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  to  get  the  negroes  ac- 
customed to  regular  work.  The  proposed  in- 
troduction of  coolies  and  Chinamen  will  not 
settle  the  question,^  but  will  rather  tend  to 
complicate  it  and  endanger  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  attempt  of  the  engineer  L.  Amelot  to 
cross  the  continent  has  come  to  an  end  with 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1885,  in  consequence  of  the  hardships  of 
the  journey. 

Dr.  K.  JUhlke,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  East 
African  exploration,  was  murdered  in  Decem- 
ber, 1886,  in  Kismaja.  After  he  had  taken 
possession,  in  company  with  Dr.  Peters,  of  the 
districts  Useguha,  liguru,  Ukami,  and  Usagara 
for  the  German  East  African  Company  in  1884, 
be  secured  the  district  of  Paugani  up  to  Kili- 
raandjaro  in  1885.  In  August,  1886,  he  joined 
the  expedition  on  the  steamer  ^^  Isolde,**^  and 
in  October  took  possession  of  the  district  of 
Witu  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juba. 

Bishop  Smithie  returned  to  the  east  coast 
from  Lake  Nyassa,  where  he  had  been  at  the 
launching  of  the  missionary  steamer  "  Charles 
Janson  "  at  the  station  MiUiope.    He  took  his 
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route  along  the  Lnjende,  followinfi^  it  from  its 
source  to  its  janotion  with  the  Romania,  and 
tbeoce  to  its  month.  He  confirmB  the  view  of 
Oonsci]  O'Neill,  that  the  Li^ende  is  not  an  oat- 
let  of  Lake  Kilwa  (Schirwa),  bnt  of  Lakes 
Chiata  and  Amararaba,  which  are  separated 
from  Lake  Kilwa  hj  a  low  ridge.  Mr.  Last, 
who  was  sent  ontby  the  London  G^eographical 
Sociely,  designed  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation, believing  that  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  Lajende  and  that  lake.  The  na- 
tives have  nniforroly  asserted  that  such  a  con- 
nection is  indicated  by  the  rising  of  the  lake  in 
the  rainy  season. 

Aocording  to  the  treaty  of  Dec.  17,  1886. 
ending  the  long  dispute  between  France  and 
Madagascar,  France  gains  the  right  to  occnpy 
the  Baj  of  Diego  Saarez  at  the  northern  point 
of  the  island.  The  bay  forms  a  large  and  safe 
harbor,  and  is  therefore  of  consequence  from 
a  mititary  point  of  view.  The  land,  aocording 
to  Dr.  Keller,  a  Swiss  traveler,  is  poor,  barren, 
and  almost  destitute  of  water. 

The  French  protectorate  has  been  extended, 
according  to  a  treaty  of  April  24,  1886,  over 
the  whole  group  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  the  island  Mayotta,  which 
has  been  a  French  colony  since  1845. 

In  the  death  of  Soleillet,  which  occurred  at 
Aden  September  10,  the  French  interest  in 
Africa  has  met  with  a  serious  loss.  It  was  his 
aim  for  a  long  time  to  open  a  direct  commercial 
route  from  Senegal  to  Algiers,  and  to  make 
the  upper  Niger  region  accessible.  In  1881  he 
transferred  his  efforts  to  the  East,  where  he 
met  with  better  success.  The  founding  of  the 
colony  of  Obock  was  due  to  him. 

The  Portuguese  expedition  into  Lunda  under 
Major  H.  de  Oarvalho,  arrived  in  January  at 
the  Tsohikapa,  crossing  it  at  7*"  17'  south  lati- 
tude. The  route  seems  not  to  have  differed 
greatly  from  that  taken  by  Buchner  on  his  re- 
turn. Since  the  death  of  the  last  Muatiamvo, 
complete  anarchy  reigns  in  Lunda.  It  was 
feared  that  the  kingdom  would  fall  into  many 
Bmall  territories. 

The  cUiims  of  Portugal  to  African  territory 
are  set  forth  in  a  '^  Map  of  Meridional  Portu- 
guese Africa,"  recently  published  in  Lisbon. 
It  represents  Portuguese  Africa  as  extending 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Of  the  Oongo  basin  it 
includes  only  the  left  side  of  the  Kuango,  but 
takes  in  the  whole  basin  of  the  Zambesi,  ex- 
cepting that  part  of  the  Nyassa  territory  ex- 
tending northward  from  11^  80'  south  latitude. 
It  includes  the  whole  Matabele  country,  though 
no  Portuguese  traveler  has  as  yet  explored  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  territory  claimed  in 
the  north  is  snuiller  than  that  usually  laid 
down  by  the  Portuguese  as  their  possession. 

France  and  Portugal  concluded  a  treaty  on 
the  15th  of  May,  settling  the  boundaries  of 
their  possessions  in  Guinea  and  the  region 
north  of  the  Congo.  Portuguese  Guinea  is 
bounded  as  follows:  The  line  beginning  at 
Lake  Roxo  passes  midway  between  the  rivers 


Cazamance  and  San  Domingo  de  Oacheu  to  the 
intersection  of  15**  10'  longitude  west  from 
Greenwich,  and  12''  40'  north  latitude,  then 
follows  this  parallel  to  13°  40'  west  from  Green- 
wich. That  meridian  forms  the  eastern  bound- 
ary as  far  as  11  "^  40'  north  latitude.  The  south- 
ern boundary  smarts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Calet,  between  the  Portaguese  island  Oatak 
ana  the  French  island  Tristao,  passes  midway 
between  the  rivers  Coraponi  ^abati)  in  the 
south  and  Oassini  in  the  north,  then  between 
the  northern  tributary  of  the  Componi  and  the 
southern  of  the  Oassini,  and  to  the  intersection 
of  18°  40'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich  and 
11°  40'  north  latitude.  Portugal  receives  all 
the  islands  between  the  longitude  of  Oape  Roxo, 
the  coast,  and  a  line  passing  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Cajet  through  the  Passe- des-Pilotes 
toward  the  southwest  as  far  as  10°  40'  north 
latitude,  and  on  this  parallel  to  the  meridian 
of  Cape  Roxo.  According  to  this  arrange- 
ment, Portugal  leaves  to  France  the  possession 
of  Ziguinchor,  on  the  Cazamance,  while  France 
gives  up  its  claim  to  Bissasma  and  the  banks  of 
the  Oassini.  Portugal  also  acknowledges  the 
French  protectorate  over  Futa  Djallon,  while 
France  pledges  itself  not  to  interfere  with  tilie 
rights  Ranted  the  Portuguese  by  the  Alma- 
mys.  The  Portuguese  colony  of  Cabinda, 
north  of  the  Congo,  is  extended  considerably 
toward  the  north.  The  northern  boundary 
begins  at  the  junction  of  the  Loema,  or  Luisa 
Loango,  and  the  Lubinda,  passes  midway  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  then  from  the  most 
northerly  source  of  the  river  Luali,  a  southern 
tributary  of  the  Loema,  follows  the  water- shed 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Loema  and  the  Ohi- 
loango  up  to  12°  50'  longitude  east  from  Green- 
wich, then  follows  that  meridian  to  the  Chilo- 
ango,  whose  course  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Luculla  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Congo  Free 
State. 

The  long  unsettled  question  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Mobangi  and  the  Welle  is  not  yet 
answered  beyond  a  doubt,  but  most  of  the  ex- 
plorers of  the  region  agree  in  regarding  the 
two  as  one  and  the  same  river.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  the  Welle,  which  rises  in 
the  Blue  mountains  and  takes  a  westerly 
course,  was  the  upper  part  of  the  Shari,  which 
flows  into  Lake  Tchad.  Dr.  Junker,  who  seven 
years  ago  b^an  the  exploration  of  the  western 
tributaries  of  the  Nile  and  the  water-shed  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  WeDe,  found  the  latter 
tending  toward  the  Congo.  He  also  found  the 
stream  at  the  lowest  point  he  reached  larger 
than  the  Shari  at  its  mouth.  The  Mobangi 
was  explored  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Sims  up- 
ward from  its  mouth  to  a  point  about  160  miles 
from  the  lowest  point  reached  by  Dr.  Junker. 
The  intervening  stretch  has  not  been  explored; 
but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  Welle 
and  the  Mobangi  are  one.  Dr.  Oscar  Linz  has 
had  in  view  an  expedition  for  the  exploration 
of  the  Welle,  but  has  been  prevented  from  car- 
rying it  out.    He  has,  however,  gone  up  the 
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Congo,  and  reports  great  changes  from  the 
time  of  Stanley's  voyage  ten  years  ago.  The 
country  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  Arabs 
and  Zanzibari  slavers  and  traders,  and  the  na- 
tives have  withdrawn  into  the  forests.  Im- 
mense rice-fields  border  the  river  at  the  Arab 
settlements.  Easonge  is  the  headquarters  of 
Tippoo  Tip  and  other  Arab  traders. 

Kev.  Mr.  Grenfell  also  explored  the  Lulongo 
and  the  Juapa,  navigable  tributaries  to  the  Con- 

§>  from  the  left,  in  the  mission  steamer  ^Teace." 
e  describes  the  Lulongo  as  entering  the*  Con- 
go about  46  miles  north  of  the  Leire,  its  course 
being  idmost  directly  west.  Although  not  one 
of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Congo,  it  is  the 
most  important,  he  says,  if  the  value  of  its  ivo- 
ry and  slave  trade  be  accepted  as  a  measure. 
At  its  mouth  it  is  only  about  500  yards  wide, 
though  deep  and  swift ;  a  few  miles  above  it  is 
from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width. 
The  travelers  passed  five  towns,  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  apart,  built  on  islands  and  adjacent 
mainland,  evidently  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
a  place  of  retreat  in  case  of  attack  from  either 
the  river  or  the  interior. 

The  series  of  towns  next  succeeding  were 
built  on  splendidly  fruitful  land,  from  40  to  100 
feet  above  the  river,  with  farms  about  them  in 
which  were  great  quantities  of  plantain.  Af- 
ter passing  the  town  called  Miasumba,  they 
found  but  one  small  town,  Lungunda,  in  a 
stretch  of  100  miles;  then  Maringa  was  reached, 
and  proved  to  be  on  the  edge  of  a  very  popu- 
lous district  and  a  very  busy  one,  as  indicated 
by  the  number  of  trading-canoes  encountered. 
The  people  of  Maringa  were  evidently  suspi- 
cious of  the  strangers,  and  Mr.  Grenfell  says  it 
was  not  till  after  more  than  an  hour  had  been 
spent  in  diplomacy  that  he  came  into  actual 
contact  with  them. 

At  Ditabi,  three  or  four  hours  farther  on,  a 
class  of  people  differing  considerably  from 
those  down  the  river  was  met  with.  They 
lived  in  houses  raised  on  posts  four  or  ^ve  feet 
above  the  ground,  though  there  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  for  fearing  a  flood.  Their  tribal 
marks  also  were  very  different ;  for  they  had 
a  row  of  lumps  as  large  as  peas  right  down 
their  noses,  and  their  bodies  covered  with  bean- 
sized  cicatrices  about  an  inch  apart.  They  car- 
ried bows  and  arrows,  aud  wore  naked-bladed 
knives  upon  their  thighs,  instead  of  being 
armed  with  spears  and  sheathed  knives.  Several 
blacksmiths  fresh  from  their  forges  were  seen. 
The  missionary's  party  had  lost  their  fire-wood 
by  the  sinking  ot  their  small  boat  farther  down 
the  river.  At  Ditabi  they  offered  beads  for 
fire-wood ;  and  the  people  were  so  anxious  for 
the  beads  that  after  exhausting  their  wood-piles, 
they  brought  live  sticks  from  their  fires  and 
even  cut  up  their  wooden  beds  into  suitable 
lengths  ^d  sold  them.  Several  more  towns 
buut  on  posts  over  low  ground  were  passed, 
until  an  important  market  was  reached  where 
no  European  goods  were  on  sale,  and  no  signs 
of  communication  with  civilization  were  seen 


except  a  little  brass  beaten  into  ornaments  and 
a  few  beads  and  cowries.  Fish  and  crocodiles 
were  exchanged  by  the  people  of  the  river- 
banks  for  farm-produce  brought  from  the  inte* 
rior.  They  did  not  care  for  cloth ;  an  empty 
biscuit-tin  or  a  few  beads  went  further  than 
a  fathom  of  print. '  Seven  more  villages  were 
passed  in  as  many  miles,  and  then  no  more  were 
seen,  though  the  journey  extended  100  miles 
farther.  Some  abandoned  sites  were  passed, 
however,  and  many  paths  to  the  water  from 
distant  towns.  At  a  point  400  miles  from  the 
Congo  the  river  was  no  longer  navigable,  and 
the  voyagers  returned  to  the  Congo,  and  after 
going  south  for  six  hours  began  to  ascend  Mr. 
Stanley's  Black  river.  Some  distance  np  this 
river  they  were  told  that  a  short  time  before 
a  canoe  had  gone  up  the  Bosira  branch  on  a 
trading- vovage ;  that  it  had  been  seized  by  the 
Irara  people,  who  killed  and  ate  the  crew,  sav- 
ing only  the  chief's  son,  whom  they  were  hold- 
ing for  ransom.  The  missionaries  could  not 
induce  the  cannibals  to  restore  him  to  his  fa- 
ther. Passing  up  the  river,  they  had  some 
trouble  to  make  friends  of  the  natives  in  the 
towns  along  the  route.  Among  them  was  a 
race  of  dwarfs,  whom  they  found  not  to  be  as 
small  as  the  natives  are  fond  of  representing 
them ;  they  are  about  f onr  to  four  and  a  half 
feet  in  height,  and  have  black  beards,  big  heads, 
and  no  necks  to  speak  of ;  their  neigh^rs  will 
not  admit  that  tney  have  any  necks  at  all. 
Some  of  the  natives  shot  arrows  at  them  as 
they  advanced  toward  the  end  of  navigation. 
Mr.  Grenfell  regarded  this  region  as  the  least 
hopeful  for  mission-work  of  all  he  had  visited. 
Returning,  the  travelers  steamed  up  the  Juapa 
for  400  miles.  The  people  for  some  fifty  miles  * 
were  friendly  and  hospitable;  but  farther  on 
they  seemed  suspicious,  and  those  still  beyond 
made  hostile  demonstrations,  at  one  place  at- 
tacking the  travelers  with  a  shower  of  poi- 
soned arrows.  In  all,  nearly  1,000  miles  of 
new  water-way  were  explored. 

Lake  Liba,  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  na- 
tives of  Cameroon,  is  supposed  by  Lieut.  Mizon 
not  to  be  a  lake  at  all,  but  a  tributary  of  the 
Congo,  having  its  source  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Serra  de  Crista!;  he  thinks  that  this 
river,  if  it  is  a  river,  whose  source  lies  so  near 
the  coast,  will  form  the  most  convenient  con- 
nection with  the  Congo,  believing  that  the 
other  routes  laid  out  are  much  too  costly;  he 
especially  condemns  De  Brazza's  attempt  to 
recommend  the  Ogowe  as  a  means  of  ship- 
communication. 

It  is  ten  years  since  Savorgnan  de  Brazza 
first  reached  the  Ogowe  region ;  and  the  la- 
bors of  tiiose  ten  years  have  led  to  noteworthy 
results.  The  French  infiuence,  which  formerly 
existed  only  on  paper,  is  now  represented  by 
an  unbroken  chain  of  stations  reaching  to  the 
Congo  and  by  that  part  of  the  Congo  basin  and 
the  Euilu-Niada  territory  secured  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  February,  1885,  with  the  Conico 
State.    During  the  years  188a~'85,  which  De 
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Brazza  deyoted  to  the  organization  of  this 
FreDch  territory,  "  Equatorial  France,"  twen- 
ty-six stations  have  been  founded,  as  follow : 
Mandschi,  at  Cape  Lopez ;  Njole,  Okola,  Obora- 
bi}  AtBohaka,  Bowe,  Bundschl,  Madiville,  Da- 
mi,  and  Franceville  on  the  Ogowe ;  Diele, 
Ngampo,  Leketi,  and  Mbotschi,  on  the  Ali- 
ma;  Brazzaville,  Ngantschnno,  Mbe  (Makoko), 
Nkeme,  Bonga,  and  Nlcnndscha  on  the  Congo 
and  its  ri^ht-ht^id  tributaries ;  Pointe  Noire, 
Loango,  Bas  Eniln,  Ngotu,  Niari-Ludima,  and 
Philippe ville  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Euiln 
valley.  The  exploration  of  the  inland  region 
has  been  begun  by  Dolisie,  who  is  examining 
the  Nknndsche,  supposed  by  De  Brazza  to  be 
identical  with  Grenfell^s  Moban^,  and  by 
Jacques  de  Brazza,  Savorgnan's  brother,  who 
discovered  in  September  a  new  tributary  of 
the  Congo,  the  Sekoli.  De  Brazza  is  enthusi- 
astic about  the  resources  of  the  region,  and  fa- 
Tors  the  building  of  a  railroad  along  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Congo.  This  has  been  already 
proposed ;  but  English  capitalists,  who  have 
bad  it  nnder  consideration,  have  decided  not 
to  undertake  it ;  and  a  committee  in  Brussels 
has  been  appointed  to  decide  whether  to  at- 
tempt the  carrying  out  of  the  project 

Lieut  0.  Coqnilhat  contributes  an  article 
on  the  upper  Congo  to  the'"  Bulletin*'  of  the 
Antwerp  Geographical  Society.  He  begins  by 
advocating  the  hypothesis  that  the  land  of  this 
region  is  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake  of  enor- 
mous extent,  the  western  boundary  of  which 
he  thinks  marked  by  the  heights  to  the  west 
of  the  present  course  of  the  rivers  Ubangi  and 
Knango.  This  view  he  deduces  from  the  con- 
figuration of  the  soil  that  he  noticed  along 
the  Congo  above  Leopoldville,  and  he  cites  the 
various  altitudes  of  the  surrounding  country 
in  proof  of  it.  This  theory,  he  thinks,  will  ac- 
count for  the  difference  of  the  fertility  of  the 
upper  and  lower  Congo,  which  is  very  great, 
the  vegetation  of  the  former  being  equaled, 
in  his  opinion,  by  that  of  India  alone.  There 
is,  too,  another  great  difference  which  also  sup- 
ports this  supposition,  namely,  the  fact  that  all 
the  important  tributaries  of  the  Congo  belong 
to  its  upper  course,  not  one  of  any  size  being 
found  below  Ewamouth.  In  the  upper  Congo, 
too,  at  the  Bangala  station,  during  great  floods 
many  of  the  neighboring  localities  are  inun- 
dated, so  little  is  the  land  raised  above  the 
river-bed.  Lieut.  Coqnilhat  concludes  with  an 
account  of  the  fauna  of  the  Bangala  country, 
and  the  descent  and  character  of  the  people. 
Captain  Hansen's  register  of  the  rainfall  in 
Bangala  since  May,  1884,  is  as  follows : 

8  days,  16  houn. 
-  "   9  .» 

27  " 

48  »• 

19  " 

85  '♦ 

3T  " 

Dr.  Batner  has  successfully  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  the  German  Kuango  Expedition  by  fol- 
lowing the  river  to  its  end ;  starting  from  San 


May,  10days,84boiin. 
Jaiia,   »    -*    «7    - 

Jan.,      8 
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July,    «    "     28    « 

March,ll 

Aug.,   7     •    2T    - 
8epL,  f    •*     24    ** 
Oct,    8     •*     26    •" 

JUD^    12 
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Salvador  and  taking  a  more  northerly  route 
than  Dr.  Wolff's,  he  traced  the  river  to  its 
end  at  Ewamouth. 

The  unsettled  question  as  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  European  colonies  on  the  West  African 
coast  bids  fair  at  length  to  be  amicably  ar- 
ranged. The  German  Government  has  made 
compacts  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  ac- 
cordiE^  to  which  it  renounces  all  sovereignty 
over  Koba  and  Kabitai,  and  recognizes  the  au- 
thority of  France  over  the  territory  between 
the  Rio  Nunez  and  Mellacoree.  The  German 
Empire  also  recognizes  the  protectorate  of 
France  over  Great  Popo  on  the  slave-coast, 
and  France  recognizes  that  of  Germany  over 
the  Togo  territory  and  its  extension  to  Porto 
Seguro  and  Little  Popo.  The  boundary  adopt- 
ed between  the  German  protectorate  of  Came- 
roon and  the  French  colony  of  Gaboon  is  the 
course  of  the  Campo  river  as  far  as  the  tenth 
degree  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich,  and 
from  that  point  on  a  parallel  to  its  intersection 
with  the  fifteenth  degree.  France  thus  gives 
up  all  claims  on  Malimba  and  Great  Batanga, 
and  the  German  Empire  withdraws  its  claims 
to  Bata,  Banoko,  and  Benito.  This,  and  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  settling  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Cameroon,  confirms  the  sover- 
eignty of  Germany  over  the  upper  districts  of 
Cameroon. 

G.  Yaldan  and  K.  Enutson  are  two  pioneer 
settlers  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Came- 
roon mountains,  having  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence there  in  the  beginning  of  1884.  In  the 
summer  of  1885  they  made  the  circuit  of  the 
mountains,  taking  a  different  and  more  extend- 
ed route  than  any  heretofore  followed,  going 
to  Buea,  then  turning  northward  to  Richards 
Lake,  and  then  to  Elephant  Lake  (Balombi-ba- 
Mbu),  which  they  went  around.  Northward 
from  the  Meme  they  took  a  westerly  course,  ar- 
riving in  tlie  upper  valley  of  the  Mokono,  ap- 
parently a  tributary  of  the  Old  Calabar.  From 
Balundu  they  turned  southeast,  recrossing  the 
Meme,  and  at  length  reaching  the  coast  at  Be- 
tikka  (Colli).  Their  report  gives  many  inter- 
esting ethnographic  notes,  and  details  regard- 
ing the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  various 
points  they  touched.  It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of 
some  political  significance  that  they  have  made 
some  progress  toward  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  the  Rio  del  Rey,  which, 
by  the  agreement  of  May  7, 1886,  was  made  the 
boundary  between  the  British  Niger  districts 
and  the  German  colony  of  Cameroon.  As  they 
found  the  water-shed  between  the  Meme  and 
Old  Calabar  scarcely  twenty  miles  (thirty  kilo- 
metres) distant,  the  supposition  seems  to  be 
iustified  that  an  actual  Rio  del  Rey  can  hardly 
be  between  thera ;  but  that  this  river,  so  called, 
like  the  Muni,  Gaboon,  and  others,  is  only  an 
estuary,  formed  by  many  small  streams.  This 
agrees  with  the  report  of  Capt.  von  Schuck- 
mann,  which  makes  the  Rio  del  Rey  to  be 
formed  by  two  arms  of  water,  the  one  from 
the  northe&st  being  the  Meme,  according  to 
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xiie  natives,  while  the  other  is  connected  with 
the  Old  Calabar. 

The  ezonrslon  of  1884-'86  to  the  posts  on  the 
upper  Senegal  and  Niger,  under  Commandant 
Combes,  has  led  to  a  farther  extension  of  the 
French  dominion.  A  new  post  was  founded 
near  Niagassola,  giving  a  second  roate  from 
Eita  to  the  upper  Niger.  The  northern  route 
leads  by  way  of  Eundu  to  Bammako,  the  soath- 
ern  by  way  of  Niagassola  to  Eengaba.  The  dis- 
trict of  Bure,  between  the  head-waters  of  the 
Senegal  and  the  Niger,  important  on  account 
of  its  gold,  was  at  the  same  time  declared  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  French  Government. 
Combes,  however,  could  not  bring  the  Proph- 
et Samory,  who  heads  the  resistance  of  the 
natives,  to  any  decisive  combat,  although  be 
crossed  the  Niger  and  pursued  the  prophet  for 
a  long  distance.  As  soon  as  the  French  troops 
began  to  withdraw,  Samory  was  at  their  rear, 
although  he  was  several  times  driven  back. 
For  these  reasons  it  became  necessary  to  send 
a  greater  force ;  and  Col.  Frey  was  therefore 
dispatched  the  latter  part  of  November,  18S5. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  filling  the  gaps  in 
the  telegraph  line  between  the  colony  of  Sene- 
gal and  the  posts  on  the  upper  river,  so  that 
there  now  remain  only  the  ninety-seven  kilo- 
metres between  Matam  and  Bakel  to  be  com- 
pleted in  order  to  make  direct  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  Bammako  on  the  Niger 
and  St.  Louis,  the  capital  of  Senegal,  and  there- 
by with  France. 

In  the  northwest  some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  gain  better  knowledge  of  the  least- 
known  regions,  and  open  them  to  trade.  The 
district  Rif,  in  Morocco,  on  the  border  of  the 
Mediterranean,  standing  in  a  relation  of  loose 
dependence  on  the  Government  of  Morocco,  has 
always  been  closed  to  curious  Europeans.  The 
piratical  inhabitants  were  long  a  terror  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  latest 
failure  is  that  of  H.  Duveyrier,  the  explorer 
of  the  Sahara,  who  made  a  vain  attempt  this 
year  to  penetrate  into  the  district,  and  whose 
notes  on  the  journey  that  he  did  accomplish 
are  to  be  published  by  the  Paris  Geographical 
Society. 

A  Spanish  officer,  J.  Cervera  Baviera,  has 
published  an  account  of  a  geographico-military 
expedition  to  the  interior  and  along  the  coasts  of 
Morocco,  undertaken  mainly  with  a  view  to  an 
eixamination  of  the  roads,  the  military  works, 
and  all  points  bearing  on  the  subject  of  a  possi- 
ble campaign.  He  regards  the  port  of  Rabat  as 
the  best  starting-point  for  offensive  operations, 
the  road  from  it  to  the  capital  offering  few  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  an  army's  march.  The 
same  officer  has  since  been  in  charge  of  an 
expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  Sahara, 
which  left  the  station  on  the  Rio  Oro,  Jnne  16, 
1880,  and  returned  to  it,  July  24,  after  great 
suffering  from  the  heat  and  the  want  of  pro- 
visions and  water,  having  gone  425  kilometres 
from  the  coast  to  Adrar,  which  they  describe 
as  a  continuation  of  the  desert,  without  vegeta- 


tion, and  poorly  inhabited.  Numerous  astro- 
nomical and  meterological  observations  were 
made,  geologic  and  natural  history  specimens 
collected,  and  a  route  laid  out. 

A  young  French  traveler,  Lieut.  Palat,  who 
went  out  to  find  a  direct  route  for  commerce 
between  Algiers  and  Timbuctoo,  and  to  ex- 
plore the  Tuareg  country,  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  hardships  of  the  journey.  A  part  only 
of  his  journals  was  saved.  This  and  his  letters 
include  details  of  his  route  from  October,  1885, 
to  January,  1886,  from  G6ryville  by  way  of 
Gol6a  to  Gurara.  From  this  it  appears  that 
this  group  of  oases  is  considerably  nearer  to 
Gol6a  than  has  heretofore  been  supposed. 

In  the  year  1876  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  on  the  part  of  Donald  Mackenzie,  the 
originator  of  the  project  to  flood  the  western 
part  of  the  Sahara  with  water,  and  the  Moor- 
ish tribes  at  Cape  Juby,  that  led  to  the  giving 
up  on  their  part  of  the  district  about  the  prom- 
ontory called  by  the  natives  Tarfi^a,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  a  station  by  the  North- 
west African  Company.  In  1880  the  tribes 
were  set  on  by  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  who 
feared  that  the  trade  of  his  subjects  would 
suffer,  and  destroyed  the  station  on  the  main- 
land, breaking  up  the  trade  for  two  years. 
During  this  time  a  stone  fort  was  built  on  the 
ridge  guarding  the  harbor,  the  materials  having 
been  brought  from  England  and  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  English  Government  interfered, 
though  refusing  the  company  a  charter  grant- 
ing rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  trade  with 
the  neighboring  tribes  and  those  more  distant, 
began  once  more  to  flourish.  Whether  the 
attempt  of  the  company  to  divert  the  trade 
from  Adrar  to  Tarfaja  will  succeed,  seems 
doubtful,  since  the  Spanish  station  at  Cape 
Ouro  is  only  480  kilometres  distant,  while 
Cape  Juby  is  650,  and  the  Senegal,  to  which  a 
great  part  of  the  trade  has  heretofore  been 
directed,  is  about  as  far. 

The  boundaries  between  Tunis  and  Tripoli 
have  long  been  unsettled,  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made,  by  means  of  a  compact  between 
the  French  Republic  and  Turkey,  through  the 
Pasha  of  Tripoli,  to  have  the  matter  definitely 
settled.  The  bay  Ras  Tadjer,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  82  kilometres  east  from  Cape 
El-Bibau.  has  been  selected  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  line,  thus  giving  the  entire  Bay  of 
El-Bibau  to  French  control. 

isia. — The  discovery  of  coal  of  fair  quality 
in  accessible  places,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Lena,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  navigation  of 
that  river  by  steam — an  undertaking  hereto- 
fore attended  with  some  difficulty  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  time  connected  with  the  procur- 
ing of  wood  and  the  lack  of  coal. 

The  Scientific-Industrial  Exposition  for  Sibe- 
ria and  the  Ural,  nlanned  by  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Natural  Science,  has  a  grant  of  5,000 
rubles  from  the  Russian  Government  as  good 
as  secured,  and  will  be  opened  in  1887  at 
Ekaterinburg.     Sections  for  exhibits  in  the 
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followmg  departments  are  proposed :  1.  Min- 
eralogy, geology,  botany,  zodlogy,  zootomy, 
and  anatomy;  2.  Geography,  cartography, 
commerce,  statistics,  climatology,  earth-mag- 
netism; 8.  Anthropology,  ethnography,  and 
arohsdology;  4.  Mining  and  the  working  of 
metals;  6.  Indastry  and  hand-labor;  6.  Do- 
mestic industry ;  7.  Land  and  forest  onlture, 
f  rait  and  vegetable  raising,  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  Norwegian  explorer,  L.  Stejneger  has 
made  a  report  giving  fall  information  concern- 
ing the  present  condition  of  Bering^s  Island, 
whic^  he  sailed  aronnd  and  explored  thorongh- 
]▼  in  Angnst  and  September,  1882,  adding  many 
details  and  some  corrections  to  the  descriptions 
given  by  the  German  naturalist  Steller,  whose 
unhappy  winter  in  the  island  made  the  years 
1741-42  memorable  in  the  history  of  discovery. 
In  bis  memory,  Stejneger  named  the  highest 
point  of  the  island  Mount  Steller.  From  many 
evidences  he  believes  the  island  to  be  rising. 
He  agrees  with  NordenskiOld  that  the  climate 
and  vegetation  are  favorable  for  cattle-raising, 
bnt  the  want  of  markets  would  prevent  it 
from  being  profitable. 

A  portion  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  has 
been  opened  from  Eketerinburg.  It  is  to  ex- 
tend to  Tnlmen,  208  miles  from  the  former 
place,  and  will  there  meet  the  great  water- 
way of  the  country.  The  work  of  piercing  the 
water-shed  between  the  basins  of  the  Obi  and 
the  Yenisei  is  nearly  completed,  so  that  com- 
mnnioation  between  these  rivers  will  soon  be 
opened.  It  is  also  proposed  to  join  the  basins 
of  the  Petchora  and  the  Obi  by  a  railroad  over 
one  of  the  passes  of  the  Ural  mountains 

A  report  of  the  French  consul  at  St.  Peters- 
burg gives  the  population  of  Tarkistan,  nomad 
and  Mdentary,  as  2,865,000.  The  factories 
have  greatiy  increased  since  the  coming  of  the 
Rossians,  and  now  include  twelve  brandy-dis- 
tilleries, five  tobacco-manufactories,  seven  tan- 
neries, and  others.  The  commerce  has  doubled 
since  1866.  The  production  of  silk  is  an  im- 
portant industry  in  some  parts.  The  sedentary 
popnlation  ohiefiy  occupy  the  mountainous 
regions,  rmsing  wheat  rice,  barley,  millet,  cot- 
ton, hemp,  flax,  and  melons;  and  potatoes 
have  been  cultivated  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Russian  colonies.  The  nomads  raise 
animals — goats,  horses,  camels,  and  homed 
cattle — and  occupy  the  low  lands. 

The  much-discussed  question  whether  the 
Usboi  ever  formed  a  natural  connection  be- 
tween the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  remains  still 
undecided.  Recent  researches  by  A.  Eonschin 
tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  Usboi, 
from  the  Ssarykamisch  Lake  to  the  Oaspian,  is 
not  the  ancient  bed  of  the  classic  Oxus,  but  a 
result  of  the  separation  of  the  Aral  from  the 
Oaspian,  and  the  outflow  of  the  salt  water  of 
the  Aral  and  Ssarykamisch  into  the  latter.  The 
old  bed  of  the  Amu-Darya  does  not  in  reality 
appear  between  Bala-Ischem  and  the  Ssary- 
kamisch Dike  so  definitely  as  it  is  represented 
in  the  maps.    The  Usboi  first  appears  in  dis- 


tinct form  below  the  water-shed  near  Bala- 
Ischem.  Above  this  lie  a  number  of  rows  of 
kettle-like  depressions  bordered  by  high  sand- 
hills. This  region  must  have  formed,  at  some 
time,  a  basin  filled  with  water,  half  fresh,  half 
salt,  connected,  at  high  water,  with  the  for- 
mer Bay  of  Aibugir,  and  receiving  from  the 
southeast  the  waters  of  the  Amu-Darya.  After 
the  bay  was  separated  from  the  Ssarykamisch 
Lake  by  the  turning  of  the  Amu,  the  whole 
basin  was  divided  into  the  Tschetkon  Lake  in 
the  south,  and  in  the  north  the  Ohorawemisch 
Sea,  until  here,  too,  by  means  of  evaporation, 
and  probably  also  the  elevation  of  the  earth, 
the  present  condition  of  things  was  brought 
about,  and  the  Amu-Darya  was  turned  entirely 
to  the  Aral  Sea.  This  turn  in  the  channel  of 
the  Amu  must  have  taken  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  Chiwa-Oase,  on  the  space 
between  the  Ssarykamisch  and  Aibugir  border 
of  the  Usturt  and  the  declivity  of  the  plateau 
Dus-kyr,  and  on  this  very  spot  the  old  bed  is 
distinctiy  recognizable.  2^ow  whether  the 
western  part  of  the  Usboi — that  belonging  to 
tlie  Oaspian — was  in  part  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in 
part  the  outlet  of  the  Ssarykamisch  Lake,  or 
only  a  channel  for  freshets,  it  could  in  no  case 
have  been  the  mcjestic  Oxus  of  the  ancients, 
who  could  only  have  regarded  the  Chowares- 
misch  Sea  as  the  one  into  which  it  flowed. 

This  western  part  of  the  Usboi  could  not 
have  been  navigable,  on  account  of  its  many 
waterfalls ;  neither  have  any  traces  of  settle- 
ments been  found  on  its  banks.  Xouschin^s 
evidence  establishes  ftilly  the  impossibility  of 
the  Amu-Darya  having  flowed  through  the 
Usboi  into  the  Oaspian,  for,  in  order  to  reach 
the  Usboi  from  the  north  at  Bala-Ischem,  it 
would  have  had  to  make  a  circuit  of  800  kilo- 
metres around  the  depression  forming  the 
Ssarykamisch  Lake.  But  if  this  depression 
were  to  be  filled  it  would  form  an  artificial  sea 
where  one  has  disappeared  through  mighty 
geological  agencies. 

In  July  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway  was 
opened  as  far  as  Merv.  That  part  extending 
from  Eizil-Arvat  to  Merv,  531  versts  or  566 
kilometres,  was  built  in  a  little  less  than  a 
year.  The  entire  line  will  measure  1,065  kilo- 
metres, and  will  extend  from  the  port  of  Mi- 
khailovski,  on  the  Caspian,  where  the  bay  has 
been  deepened  to  admit  the  largest  vessels,  to 
Chardjui  on  the  Oxus.  A  special  line  of  steam- 
ers is  to  be  established  on  the  Oxus.  Later 
the  line  is  to  be  extended  by  Bokhara  to  Samar- 
cand.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  Gen.  An- 
nenkov,  who  describes  in  a  letter  the  districts 
through  which  it  is  to  pass.  The  line  runs 
southeast  for  248  miles,  from  Kizil-Arvat  to 
Duchak,  parallel  with  the  Eopeth-Dagh  mount- 
ain-chain, which  forms  the  Persian  frontier, 
and  crosses  the  oasis  Akhal.  The  most  im- 
portant station  is  Askabad,  a  little  town  only 
three  years  old,  but  already  of  some  commer- 
cial importance.  The  region  is  for  the  most 
part  level  and  sandy,  sprinkled  with  viUagea 
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which  were  deserted,  hnt  sinre  the  Rassian  an- 
nexation have  heen  repeopled.  From  Dacbak 
the  roads  to  Serakhs,  Meshed,  and  Herat  di- 
verge, and  the  railway  curves  to  the  northeast, 
and  strikes  across  the  desert  to  Merv,  which  is 
on  an  oasis  on  the  banks  of  the  Mnrghab.  The 
118  miles  from  Merv  to  the  Oxus  is  a  sandy 
desert  covered  with  a  dense  vegetation  of 
'^saxanl "  {Haloxylon  ammodendron)^  and  other 
plants  of  the  same  family.  This  was  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  line  to  construct;  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  drifting  sand,  as  of 
the  want  of  water,  which  was  scarce  and  often 
brackish.  The  line  crosses  two  important 
rivers,  the  -Tejend  and  the  Murghab,  both  of 
which  lose  themselves  in  the  sand,  and  in  win- 
ter are  dry  or  very  low ;  but  in  summer  tlieir 
volume  is  considerable  and  the  water  is  drawn 
off  in  canals  to  long  distances  for  irrigation. 
This  railway  is  of  great  importance,  politically 
as  well  as  commercially,  for  it  gives  Russia  an 
opportunity  to  bring  a  lai^e  force  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Afghanistan  without  delay,  in  case  of 
need,  and  to  compete  advantageously  with  In- 
dia in  the  trade  of  Central  Asia. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  promises  to  become 
an  important  industry  in  this  part  of  Asia. 
The  Central  Asian  Commercial  Company  has 
received  a  large  tract  from  the  Ameer  of  Bo- 
khara on  the  Amu-Darya,  near  the  Chadjui  sta- 
tion of  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway,  and  this  they 
intend  to  devote  to  the  raising  of  cotton.  The 
company  has  permanent  agencies  at  Merv, 
Askabad,'  Entshan,  and  Meshed,  and  it  has 
lately  sent  a  trading-caravan  into  Thibet. 

The  English-Russian  Boundary  Commission 
began  its  work  by  surveying  the  northern  line 
and  marking  it  with  piUars  from  the  Persian 
boundary  nearly  to  the  Amu-Darya  or  Oxus, 
at  Chodschat-Salih.  The  commission  could  not 
agree  upon  the  merits  of  the  conflicting  claims 
to  the  district  of  Ehamiab,  and  therefore  the 
last  40  of  the  560  kilometres  of  the  line  were 
left  without  the  land-marks. 

A  noteworthy  book  of.  travel,  published  in 
Paris  this  year,  is  "  Across  Central  Asia"  ("A 
Traverse  FAsie  Centrale  "),  by  H.  Moser,  an  ac- 
count of  his  experiences  in  his  last  journey 
through  that  region  in  1 883-'84.  He  attribu  tes 
to  the  Russian  advances  there  the  great  im- 
provements wrought  in  late  years,  and  the 
safety  with  which  travelers  of  all  nationalities 
can  now  visit  that  part  of  Asia.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  Arminius  Ydmb^ry  adopted  the  dis- 
guise of  a  dervish  in  order  to  travel  through 
Central  Asia,  and  even  then  was  in  frequent 
danger  of  his  life ;  M.  Moser  himself  in  his  first 
travels  there  in  1868-^69  found  the  state  of  the 
country  far  different  from  that  of  the  present 
day;  and  he  very  naturally  attributes  the 
change  to  the  civilizing  influence  of  Russia. 
The  principal  value  of  his  work  lies  in  its  eth- 
nologic observations. 

The  following  summary  of  the  work  of  M. 
Prejevalski,  the  distinguished  explorer  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  has  appeared  in  European  journals : 


"The  first  journey  of  M.  Prejevalski  lasted 
three  years  (1871-78).    Making  the  best  use 
he  could  of  the  small  resources  at  his  command, 
he  remained  two  years  in  Thibet,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Blue  river. 
He  was  the  first  to  explore  the  eastern  part  of 
Central  Asia  (11,000  versts'  journey).     The 
years  1874  and  1875  he  devoted  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  scientific  results  of  his  first  jour- 
ney, and  to  the  preparations  for  a  second. 
This  time  the  explorer  was  well  equipped,  hav- 
ing laid  out  a  sum  of  24,000  rubles,  granted 
him  by  the  command  of  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  11,  on  the  advice  of  Count  Milatin, 
Miniater  of  War.    Six  Cossacks  were  placed  at 
his  disposal    The  expedition  betook  itself  into 
Thian-Shan  and  to  Tarim,  but,  being  unable  to 
advance,  returned  to  Russia  at  the  beginning 
of  1877,  by  way  of  Eastern  Turkistan.    Its 
scientific  results  were,  however,  of  importance. 
The  third  journey  began  in  1878.    The  expe- 
dition was  composed  of  twelve  persons,    xhe 
proposal  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Sadji  in  Thibet 
could  not  be  carried  out,  owing  to  the  want  of 
food  and  means  of  transpoit.    After  having 
explored  Lake  Zaisan,  and  Thibet  as  far  as  Sal- 
dam,  M.  Prejevalski  was  stopped  at  a  distance  of 
250  versts  from  the  capitsd  of  the  country. 
The  sources  of  the  Hoang-Ho  were  explored  in 
1879.  Lastly,  in  1883,  M.  Prejevalski  set  out  on 
liis  fourth  journey  in  the  same  region,  follow- 
ing a  desert  track  toward  the  Hoang-Ho.    The 
month  of  February,  1884,  was  passed  among 
the  Thibet  mountains  in  completing  collections 
in  ornithology.   Hunting  provided  the  travelers 
with  food,  and  they  used  also  tea  and  small 
cakes.    The  roasted  meal  of  the  country,  called 
zamha,  took  the  place  of  bread.    In  May,  the 
expedition  advanced  into  southern  Saldam,  the 
ruler  of  which  wished  to  oppose  its  passage, 
but  was  compelled  to  give  them  a  guide  and 
some  camels.   Leaving  the  provisions  under  the 
charge  of  seven  Cossacks,  M.  Prejevalski  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-Ho.    Here 
this  river  is  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty  aath- 
ens  broad,  but  as  it  turns  toward  the  south- 
west it  attains  an  immense  size.    This  stream 
is  of  great  moment  to  the  Chinese,  who,  to 
heighten  its  importance,  have  instituted  annual 
sacrifices  of  great  solemnity.    It  is  noticeable 
that  the  country  near  the  source  of  the  Hoang- 
Ho  is  inhabited ;  and  the  herds  of  yaks  are  in* 
numerable.    From  the  source  of  the  Hoang- 
Ho,  M.  Prejevalski  turned  southward  to  the 
source  of  the  Blue  river.    After  a  march  of 
150  versts,  the  travelers  encountered    some 
Tungntes,  who  showed  themselves  very  hostile. 
A  few  shots  made  them  retreat,  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  pass  the  Blue  river,  and 
M.  Prejevalski  was  obliged  to  turn  back.    Two 
fresh  attacks  of  the  Tungutes  did  not  prevent 
him  from  returning  to  Sie  source  of  the  Ho- 
ang-Ho, where  one  of  the  lakes  that  feed  the 
river  has  received  the  name  of  *  Expedition 
Lake.^    From  this  time  the  travelers  advanced 
for  many  consecutive  weeks,  having  oontinii^ 
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oQsly  to  beat  off  the  attacks  of  the  Tnngntes, 
who  kept  firizig  their  old-fashioned  maskets, 
bat  never  with  any  effect.  From  sonthern 
Saldam,  M.  Prejevalski,  with  thirteen  compan- 
ions, set  oat  for  western  Saidam.  The  poverty  of 
the  soil  of  this  country  makes  it  an  unfit  abode 
for  any  animiJ— even  the  camel.  After  travel- 
ing for  800  versts,  the  explorer  reached  the 
borders  of  an  impracticable  morass,  covered  by 
swarms  of  pheasants.  In  a  spot  called  Gaz,  they 
stopped  for  three  months.  From  thence  the 
travelers  advanced  once  more  800  versts  into 
western  Thibet,  where  they  discovered  three 
new  moontain-chains.  On  their  retorn  to  Gaz, 
they  set  off,  throngh  mountain-passes,  for  Loto, 
where  they  found  a  population  of  Turkish  race, 
very  friendly.  The  same  kindly  reception  was 
accorded  them  in  the  western  part  of  China, 
bordering  on  Eastern  Turkistan.  This  is  a  very 
fine  region,  fertile,  warm,  and  with  no  winter 
dimate;  yielding  a  crop  twice  a  year  (in  Feb- 
niary  and  July),  and  bearing  fruits  all  the  year 
round.  Chinese,  Mongols,  Arabs,  Bukhariotes, 
and  Hindoos  are  all  found  there.  On  their 
further  advance,  they  came  once  more  on  an 
absolute  desert  dotted  with  oases —the  dis- 
tance, however,  between  the  firat  two  being 
900  versts.  That  of  Cherchen  contains  also 
the  ruins  of  a  city.  Near  Cherchen  there  is  a 
chain  of  mountains,  hitherto  unknown,  which 
M.  Pr^evalski  christened  'Tsar  Liberator.' 
Riun  fell  without  ceasing  for  twenty  consecu- 
tive days.  The  oasis  of  Potam  contains  sixty 
thousand  deniatines  of  fertile  land.  The  trav- 
eler was  the  first  to  explore  the  Potam  river, 
which  rises  in  a  small  morass  in  a  desert,  and 
has  a  course  of  only  150  versts.  Having 
crossed  the  Potam,  M.  Prejevalski  passed  the 
river  Tarim,  touched  at  the  rich  oasis  of  Oksu, 
traversed  the  Thian-Shan,  and  concluded  his 
fourth  journey  by  visiting  Sekul." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  remarks  in 
which  the  explorer  sums  up  his  references  to 
Thibet :  "  Its  climate  is  continental,  with  sud- 
den changes  from  cold  to  hot,  and  vice  versa. 
The  heat  sometimes  reaches  65°  C. ;  the  mean 
summer  temperature  is  40°  C.  in  the  shade.  In 
southern  Thibet  the  climatic  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent: the  summer  temperature  does  not  ex- 
ceed 23°  C,  and  the  cold  is  moderate.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  too  great  humidity  of  the  country 
hinders  vegetation,  so  that  there  is  not  even 
sufficient  pasturage  for  cattle.  In  the  west 
alone  one  finds  a  little  grass,  while  trees  and 
shrubs  are  wanting.  In  spite,  however,  of  this 
poor  vegetation,  the  fauna  there  is  very  abun- 
dant One  can  count  as  many  as  fifteen  species 
of  mammalia  and  fifty-three  species  of  birds. 
The  animals,  which  are  sheltered  among  the 
valleys  of  northern  Thibet,  are  of  very  great 
size.  The  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  herds 
of  wild  bulls  (yaks),  which  are,  however,  not 
fierce ;  then  there  are  antelopes,  sheep,  and  wild 
asses;  and  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  are  also 
often  to  be  met  with.  In  the  east,  there  are 
two  rivers  and  some  lakes,  well  enough  stocked 


with  fish;  but  there  is  little  variety  in  their 
species.  The  Mongol  inhabitants,  in  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  take  after  the  savage  nature 
of  the  country.  They  live  in  yurU  made  of 
felt." 

An  expedition  of  two  years'  duration  in 
southern  Mongolia  by  Messrs.  Potanin,  Skassi, 
and  Beressow^  was  ended  in  October,  1886,  by 
the  arrival  of  the  two  former  in  Kiakhta.  Be- 
ressowski  remained  behind  to  complete  his  col- 
lections. Describing  the  journey  from  Ssinin 
to  Ssigu-ssjau,  Potanin  says  he  reached  the 
YeUow  river  at  the  little  village  of  Arku  above 
Gui-dui,  and  crossed  a  mountain-pass  8,660 
metres  high.  Reaching  Gui-dui,  he  passed  up 
the  valley  of  the  river  Lantschshu,  called  Dun- 
ohozjau  on  Prejevalski^s  map,  to  the  plateau 
of  Rtshandsa-tan,  about  8,000  metres  high,  to 
the  right  of  which  can  be  seen  the  snow-cov- 
ered mountains  Amni-Dshakar,  where  Preje- 
valski stopped  in  1880.  The  road  leads  from 
the  plateau  through  the  deep  valley  of  the 
river  Naryn-Dshanba  to  the  broader  valley  of 
the  Urunwu  in  which  lies  the  town  of  Bou- 
nan.  On  the  same  river,  thirteen  kilometres 
above  Bou-nan,  is  the  Chinese  cloister  Uranwu. 
From  this  valley  the  plateau  of  Gaulschshatan 
is  reached ;  it  is  as  high  as  that  of  Rtshandsa- 
tan.  Potanin  at  length  arrived  at  the  cloister 
of  Labran,  3,000  metres  high  in  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Urunwu,  having  some  hundreds 
of  well-built  houses,  many  of  them  two  and 
three  stories  in  height.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  Gdge  Dshajau-Dshapassyn,  who  unites  the 
temporal  power  with  the  spiritual.  The  valley 
of  the  Ndami,  a  little  tributary  of  the  Urunwu, 
leads  to  a  third  high  plateau,  to  the  pass  Renti- 
kik^  on  whose  southern  side  winds  the  little 
river  Ankur,  a  tributary  of  the  Tao-chd,  in 
Tangutan  the  Lurjntschju.  From  this  plateau 
also  may  be  seen  a  snow-capped  mountain- 
range  stretching  along  the  side  of  the  Tao-chd 
from  west  to  east.  At  the  Renh-kikfk  begin 
the  dwellings  of  the  Tungute  tribe  of  the 
Dshoni,  whose  prince  lives  three  days' journey 
beyond  in  Dshoni  on  the  Tao-chd.  Through 
this  valley,  in  which  is  a  considerable  waterfall 
near  the  village  Jechu-tschao,  Potanin,  after  a 
journey  of  four  days,  reached  Mintschsheu, 
whence  he  passed  over  to  the  mountains  of 
Jali-ssan,  the  water-shed  between  the  Tao-chd 
and  the  system  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  The 
ascent  is  short  and  easy,  bat  the  descent  leads 
deep  down  to  the  little  town  of  Tan-tschen  in 
a  very  narrow  valley.  One  kilometre  distant 
is  the  residence  of  the  Tungute  prince,  who  is 
known  among  the  Chinese  as  Matnssy. 

Below  Tan-tschen  the  traveler  came  upon  a 
great  mountain-stream  roaring  through  a  nar- 
row valley,  between  thickly  wooded  banks  of 
chalk  rock.  So  narrow  is  it  that  the  road 
leads  for  a  great  part  of  its  way  over  cornice- 
like  projections,  platforms  built  out  lika  balco- 
nies, and  unsteady,  overhanging  bridges.  Three 
days'  journey  led  to  the  mouth  of  this  river 
where  it  joins  the  Pei-tui,  and  a  day's  journey 
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down  that  river  lies  the  citj  of  Ssi-gpi-s^aii, 
snrroonded  by  sharp -pointed  and  lofty  mount- 
ain-peaks. Potanin  began  his  retnm  June  26, 
from  the  city  of  Gaotai  in  the  north  of  the 
Koko-Nor,  and  crossed  the  Gobi  Desert  by  a 
hitherto  unknown  route  from  south  to  north. 
He  observed  that  the  southeastern  continuar 
tion  of  the  Altai  range  consists  of  four  parallel 
chains,  of  which  one  was  explored  in  1878-^79 
by  Pjewzow;  the  others  have  not  been  visit- 
ed. Potauin  reports  that  the  expedition  ar- 
rived at  the  Koko-Nor  April  22,  followed  the 
course  of  the  Ohargi  nver  upward,  and  in  its 
npper  basin  crossed  the  route  taken  by  Pre- 
jevalski  in  1872.  On  the  way  through  the 
mountain-region  separating  the  system  of  the 
Yellow  river  from  the  plain  of  southern  Mon- 
golia, the  mountain  system  of  the  Non-Shan 
.  was  seen  to  be  more  complicated  than  that 
part  in  the  meridian  of  Lyantshero.  The  lat- 
ter consists  of  two  mountain-chains,  between 
which  lies  the  valley  of  the  Daitung-che  river; 
while  the  former  consists  of  three  chains  separ 
rated  by  two  lengths  of  valley.  In  one  the 
Daitimg-che  takes  its  course  eastward,  in  the 
other  the  Jedsin  flows  westward  and  the  Bar- 
dun  eastward ;  they  unite  at  the  cloister  Pabor- 
tassy  in  the  meridian  of  Hantshen.  The  passes 
of  the  three  chains  were  of  nearly  equal  ele- 
vation, something  more  than  8,900  metres. 
The  valleys  are  about  8,000  metres  high,  ex- 
oepting  two  short  stretches  where  they  faU  a 
little  below  that  height.  From  the  vcdley  of 
the  DaituDg-che,  inhabited  by  Tungutes  of  the 
Arig  race,  the  route  leads  to  the  pass  of  Rdons- 
sug,  the  highest  of  the  three,  and  then  down 
to  the  sources  of  the  Little  Rdonssug.  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Jedsin  from  the  left.  Tne  upper 
course  of  the  last-named  river  is  bordered  on 
both  sides  by  a  high  plateau,  beyond  which  in 
the  north  is  the  high  range  of  Pabas  Shan.  At 
the  little  cloister  of  Pabor-tassy,  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  2,400  metres,  on  the  Jedsin,'  the 
settlements  of  the  Arig  end,  and  a  little  far- 
ther westward  begin  those  of  the  Shira-jfign- 
ren.  From  Pabor-tassy  two  roads  lead  to 
Hantshen;  the  one  northeastward  over  the 
mountains  and  by  way  of  the  little  town  Nan- 

gotohen,  the  other  up  the  stream  to  the  Bar- 
un.  The  explorers  took  the  latter  but  were 
obliged  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  camels  to  turn 
to  the  pass  Galdsin-daban,  which  they  reached 
May  22.  Passing  down  the  Tashity,  they 
reached  a  plain  and  thence  up  the  Lagi  to  the 
pass  of  Dagen-dabau,  on  the  northern  side  of 
which  are  the  sources  of  the  Charar-gol. 
From  the  upper  reaches  of  this  river  extends  a 
lofty  plateau,  furrowed  by  the  deep  valleys  of 
brooks  tributary  to  the  Donssyr,  which  flows 
into  the  Jedsin.  From  this  plateau,  the  way 
leads  through  the  dry  valley  of  the  Bijan-gol 
to  the  Donssyr,  which  it  reaches  nine  kilome- 
tres above  the  mountain  town  of  Li-juan-in. 
Twenty-two  kilometres  distant  is  Shachi,  in 
the  plain  on  the  great  road  from  Hantshen  to 
Ssutahen.     The  Jeguren  are  a  people  first 


known  in  Europe  through  the  reports  of  Pota- 
nin. They  occupy  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
mountain-range  on  the  left  of  the  Bai^tm. 
Their  pastures  begin  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe 
Jedsin  below  Pabor-tassy,  and  extend  to  the 
town  of  EArne  south  of  Ssutshen,  being  limi- 
ted, therefore,  to  the  northern  valleys  of  the 
Nanshan  between  the  meridians  of  Hantshen 
and  Ssutshen.  Surveys  and  astronomical  ob- 
servations were  made  by  the  travelers. 

On  Feb.  1, 1886,  a  new  province  was  divided 
from  the  central  province  in  Ceylon.  It  is 
called  Uva,  and  includes  the  southern  part  of 
the  old  province.  The  capital  is  Badulla.  A 
railroad  is  to  be  built  to  Hapntale,  and  after- 
ward extended  to  Badulla. 

Capt.  R6veill^re  having  succeeded  in  passing 
the  rapids  of  the  Mekong  at  Prea-Patang  with 
a  small  steamer,  giving  promise  of  the  exten- 
sion of  navigation  up  the  Mekong,  the  Colonial 
Council  of  Cochin-China  has  appropriated  8,000 

Piasters  for  a  special  examination  of  the  rapids 
y  Lieut.  F^signy,  with  a  view  to  obviating  the 
obstruction  they  offer  to  navigation. 

On  January  27  appeared  in  the  '^Journal 
Officiel,"  the  decree  of  organization  of  the 
protectorate  of  Annam  and  Tonquin.  This 
protectorate  is  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  and 
independent  service,  havmg  its  own  laws,  its 
own  budget,  its  own  customs.  It  will  not 
maintain  any  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  capital,  except  such  as  result  from 
the  nomination  of  the  Resident- Greneral  and 
other  high  officials,  and  the  allowance  of  a  sub- 
sidy. 

Einper— The  old  project  of  the  Volga-Don 
Canal,  originally  started  by  Peter  the  Great, 
has  again  been  revived.  The  city  of  Rostov, 
on  the  lower  Don,  which  would  be  greatly 
benefited  in  its  trade  by  a  water-way  nnitiog 
its  river  and  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Volga  and 
the  region  of  the  Caspian,  has  taken  steps  to 
have  the  route  surveyed. 

The  project  for  a  canal  connecting  the  North 
and  Baltic  Seas  bids  fair  at  last  to  be^  carried 
out.  It  will  start  from  the  Elbe  above  Bruns- 
bdttel,  and  end  at  the  bay  of  Kiel.  The  cost 
of  the  canal  is  estimated  at  156,000,000  marks, 
and  the  time  required  for  constnicting  it  at 
seven  years.  In  order  to  make  the  canal  use- 
ful for  ships  of  war,  it  is  proposed  to  make  it 
26  metres  broad  at  the  bottom,  60  metres  on 
the  surface,  and  8'5  metres  in  depth.  Its 
length  will  be  about  98  kilometres. 

Another  undertaking,  which  has  long  been 
in  contemplation,  seems  to  have  advanced  a 
step  toward  completion  by  the  fonnation  of  a 
society  in  Amsterdam  for  considering  plans  for 
draining  the  Znyder  Zee.  A  recent  proposal 
which  finds  considerable  favor  is  to  connect 
the  islands  of  Texel,  Vlieland,  Terschelling, 
and  Ameland  by  dams,  as  Ameland  is  now 
connected  with  ^e  mainland,  and  then  to  out 
off  the  Zuyder  from  the  North  Sea  by  a  dam 
with  a  sluice  between  Texel  and  Helder.  By 
this  means  it  is  hoped  to  turn  the  sea  into  a 
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body  of  fresh  water,  which  wiU  afterward  be 
gradually  drained  and  laid  dry.  This  plan 
wonld  divide  the  expense  among  a  large  num- 
bw  of  years. 

The  oanal  for  draining  Lake  Copais,  in  Bobo- 
tia,  was  opened  Jane  18.  This  ends  an.nnder- 
taking  attempted  even  in  ancient  times,  and 
will  oontribate  to  the  settlement  of  the  region, 
which  has  hitherto  been  hindered  by  the  nn« 
healthful  exhalations  of  the  lake. 

Following  are  extracts  from  a  paper  read  by 
A.  Martel  before  the  Paris  Geographical  Socie- 
ty regarding  a  district  of  France  comparatively 
unknown : 

^  One  finds  it  stated  even  now,  in  the  best 
scientific  books  of  the  day  upon  geography,  that 
liQzdre  18  the  poorest  department  of  France, 
the  most  abandoned  district  of  our  country. 
But,  if  Lozdre  takes  rank  among  the  lowest  of 
the  departments  with  regard  to  total  popula- 
tion, agriculture,  commerce,  and  industries, 
she  holds,  on  the  other  hand,  a  first  place  in 
regard  to  Nature's  marvels  and  scientific  curi- 
osities. Forming  a  part  of  the  great  Causse 
limestones,  which  form  the  western  slopes  of 
the  C^vennes  between  Mende  and  Lod^ve,  so 
well  described  by  Elis^e  and  On6sime  Red  us, 
Lozdre  possesses,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
gorges  of  the  Tarn,  one  of  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ties of  Europe — one  may  say  of  the  whole 
world.  For  a  distance  of  about  sixty-two 
miles  between  Florae  and  Millau,  the  river 
Tarn  runs  between  two  limestone  walls  almost 
perfectly  perpendicular,  from  1,800  to  2,000 
feet  in  height,  red  and  yellow  as  the  setting 
sun,  broken  into  sharp  points  and  shaped  into 
formidable  bastions.  The  stream  fiows  at  the 
bottom  of  a  wide  gorge  from  8,200  to  6,500 
feet  high  at  its  summit,  where  the  sunlight  en- 
ters perpendicularly,  as  down  a  shaft.  Consid- 
ering it  with  the  feelings  of  grandeur  and  won- 
der that  it  produces  on  the  traveler,  there  are 
only  three  places  more  impressive  than  the 
fcorges  of  the  Tarn :  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol,  the 
Spanish  slope  of  Mount  Perdu  in  the  valley  of 
Airasas,  and  the  Great  Caflon  of  the  Colorado 
in  Arizona.  Nowhere  else  does  one  find  such 
flame-colored  and  supernatural  rocks.  And 
yet,  while  France  possesses  such  a  treasure  in 
the  districts  of  Mende  and  Florae,  people  point 
to  Lozdre  as  a  country  cursed  by  Heaven  and 
under  the  ban  of  civilization.  Since  1884, 
Baron  Taylor,  MM.  C.  Nodier  and  A.  de  Cail- 
leux,  in  their  great  work  on  ancient  France, 
strove,  without  obtaining  a  hearing,  against 
this  great  ii^ustice.  About  forty  years  later, 
MM.  Ondsime  Red  us  and  Lagrdse-Fossat  re- 
tomed  to  the  charge  without  further  success ; 
they  managed,  however,  to  rouse  the  curiosity 
of  the  Club  Alpin  f  ran^ais,  to  which  must  be 
attributed,  in  the  person  of  M«  Lequeutre,  the 
honor  of  having  since  1879,  by  a  widely  ex- 
tended publicity,  brought  about  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  picturesque  valae  of  Lozdre.  In 
1883  a  true  geographical  discovery  was  effected 
in  the  district  of  the  Gausses— the  discovery  of 


Montpellier-le-Vienx,  about  nine  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Millau,  in  Aveyron,  and  conse- 
quently beyond  the  borders  of  Lozdre,  but  only 
a  few  hours'  journey  from  the  gorges  of  the 
Tarn,  and  therefore  in  the  same  sphere  of  at- 
traction for  travelers.  Montpellier-le-Vieux  is 
nothing  else  but  an  immense  ruin,  a  sort  of 
Thebes  or  Palmyra,  but  a  natural  ruin  made 
of  rocks.  Between  the  gorge  of  the  Dourbie 
and  the  deep  ravines  of  two  of  its  tributaries, 
the  mysterious  city,  suspended  like  the  hang- 
ing-^dens  of  Babylon  about  1,820  feet  above 
the  river,  has  been  guarded  against  the  inroads 
of  the  curious  and  the  researches  of  geogra- 
phers by  its  frowning  ramparts,  and,  above  all, 
by  superstition.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys 
dare  not  adventure  into  a  chaos  of  rocks  which 
they  called  the  city  of  the  devil ;  and  when, 
three  years  ago,  MM.  de  Barbeyrao  and  de . 
Mallafosse  penetrated  it  for  the  first  time,  their 
admiration  was  only  equal  to  their  wonder. 
Where  the  map  of  the  '  £tat-major '  indicates 
by  a  blank  spot  a  smooth  plateau,  there  are 
really  five  amphitheatres  of  difterent  shapes, 
and  from  880  to  410  feet  in  depth,  surrounded 
by  rocky  circumvallations  with  broken  gaps, 
and  indosing  a  forest  of  obelisks  and  pointed 
arches,  towers  of  defense  and  embattled  ram- 
parts, streets,  squares,  amphitheatres — ^in  a 
word,  a  giant  Pompeii,  covering  nearly  800 
acres.  Beyond  the  ravines,  a  circle  of  detached 
forts,  all  rOcky  monoliths,  perhaps  200  feet  in 
height,  form  the  exterior  defense.  M.  A.  Mar- 
tel, in  1884  and  1885,  explored  with  great  mi- 
nuteness this  new  possession  of  tourists  and 
geographers.  He  has  constructed  a  very  exact 
plan  of  it,  which  makes  its  easy  to  understand 
the  lay  of  the  whole  district  and  the  situation 
of  the  remarkable  points.  A  masterpiece  of 
Nature  such  as  this  is  beyond  description.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  one  gets  an  idea  of 
Montpellier-le-Vieux  by  imagining  a  combina- 
tion of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  Swiss  Sax- 
ony, and  the  cliffs  of  Causse.  But  the  caprice 
of  Nature  is  there  exercised  with  a  power  two 
or  three  times  as  great  as  one  sees  in  these 
three  celebrated  places." 

A  recent  book  on  Spain  by  George  Higgin, 
Mem.  Inst.  C.  £.,  gives  much  interesting  in- 
formation on  its  industrial  condition.  The 
growth  of  population  from  1860  to  1877  has 
been  about  26  per  cent,  only  of  the  rate  for 
the  preceding  fourteen  years ;  but  the  increase 
of  population  in  towns  has  been  very  rapid. 
Bilbao,  for  instance,  has  increased  82*17  per 
cent.,  probably  owing  to  its  iron-mines ;  and 
Pontevedra  has  grown  195  per  cent.  The 
total  population  is  now  about  17,000,000.  The 
import  and  export  trade  has  increased  about 
250  per  cent,  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  export  of  wine  to  France  amounts  to 
180,181,427  gallons.  Many  miles  of  railroad 
have  been  built  within  the  past  ten  years, 
mainly  by  Frenchmen,  and  new  lines  are  pro- 
jected. These  and  improvements  in  the  wagon- 
roads  have  aided  the  development  of  mining 
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indastries,  but  there  is  still  an  immense  field 
for  enterprise  in  mining  and  metal  manofac- 
taring  indastries. 

Coant  L.  dal  Verme  gives  an  account  of  an 
excursion  to  the  new  crater  of  Monnt  Etna, 
which  made  its  appearance  daring  the  recent 
eraption.  It  has  been  named  Monte  Gemmel- 
laro,  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  geologist  of 
Catania.  It  lies  800  metres  below  Monte  Nero, 
1,500  metres  above  the  sea-level,  and  mav  be 
approached  without  much  risk  from  the  side  of 
Nicolosi.  The  cone  appears  to  rise  140  metres 
above  the  old  level,  and  has  a  diameter  of 
about  200  and  a  depth  of  about  40  metres, 
showing  at  the  bottom  two  openings  three  or 
four  metres  wide,  ejecting  a  little  vapor  at 
short  intervals,  accompanied  by  a  slight  rum- 
bling noise.  TJiere  was  a  third  of  about  ton 
metres  in  diameter.  Its  depth  could  not 
be  determined,  on  account  of  the  continuous 
stream  of  vapor  rising  from  it.  During  the 
eraption  Monte  Gemmellaro  ejected  about 
60,000,000  cubic  metres  of  volcanic  matter, 
covering  a  space  of  about  ^yq  and  a  half 
square  kilometres  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  approaching  close  to  the  village  of  Nico- 
losi,  the  inhabitants  of  which  suffered  losses  in 
their  vineyards,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 

mwth  iBeriou — The  opinion  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing that  the  United  States  has  in  Alaska  a 
viJuable  possession  hitherto  unappreciated,  and 
one  whose  resources  will  repay  development. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  of  value  chiefly  for  its 
yield  of  fars ;  but  it  is  now  believed  that  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  will  prove  to  be 
great.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  in  1885,  in 
charge  of  Lieut.  George  M.  Stoney,  to  explore 
that  part  of  Alaska  lying  north  of  the  Yukon. 
A  fort,  called  Fort  Cosmos,  was  built  on  the 
Putnam  river,  and  many  trips  were  made 
during  the  winter  of  1885-'86  over  regions 
hitherto  unvisited  by  white  men.  The  lowest 
temperature  at  the  fort  was  70®  below  zero. 
In  July  a  party  from  the  expedition  reached 
the  Arctic  Ocean  ten  miles  east  of  Point  Bar- 
row, by  way  of  a  large  river  supposed  to  be 
the  Meade  river  of  Lieut.  Ray.  They  were 
for  several  days  on  the  Colville  river,  and 
reached  its  head-waters.  Large  lakes  were 
found  scattered  all  through  Arctic  Alaska. 
Following  is  an  extract  from  an  account  by 
Assistant-Engineer  Lane: 

On  June  1  the  breaking  up  of  the  ico  In  the  river 
enabled  all  of  the  party  to  pass  down  to  its  mouth. 
The  explorers  frained  many  new  facts  of  particular 
value  to  geoffraDhers.  Prof.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  haa  heen  particularly  anjuous  that  the 
party  should  explore  Jade  mountain,  or  Greenstone 
mountain,  as  the  natives  call  it,  out  of  which  they  oh- 
tain  the  greenstone  used  in  making  hatchets  and 
oth  er  instruments.  Engi  Deer  Lane  ana  a  party  visited 
the  mountain.  It  is  200  miles  above  the  Putnam  river 
and  is  about  3,000  feet  high.  The  greenstone,  as  it  is 
called,  is  more  correctly  a  serpentine,  and  is  found 
in  layers  of  considerable  thickness.  The  Eskimo 
Indians  of  that  region  are  polygamists.  No  valuable 
minerals  were  discovered.  Coal  was  found  in  abun- 
doDoe  on  the  Putnam  river  and  of  good  quality.  Gran- 


ite exists  in  large  quantities,  and  some  asbestus  was 
found.  No  gold  or  silver  waa  found,  and  as  the 
Indians  had  none  in  their  possession  and  never  men- 
tioned those  metals,  the  explorers  came  to  the  oondu- 
sion  that  it  is  douDtf\il  whether  thqy  exist  in  huge 
quantities  in  that  part  of  Alaska. 

Putnam  river  is  about  iOO  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  850  miles,  at 
which  point  rapids  are  enoountered.  It  drains  the 
laive  area  of  the  Putnam  valley,  which  is  thirty  miles 
wide.  The  volume  of  water  tnat  flows  down  is  im- 
mense. The  river  is  bordered  by  a  range  of  mount'- 
ains  about  8,000  feet  high,  the  highest  p^  of  whicli 
is  4,000  feet  high.  There  is  a  dense  growth  of  spruoe 
andbiroh  along  the  banks.  This  stream' is  several 
hundred  miles  above  the  Yukon  river,  and  flows  west 
into  Kotzebue  Sound. 

Noatoak  river  is  120  miles  north  of  the  Putnam, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  range  of  mountains.  It  is 
shallow  and  rocky,  and  flows  west  There  is  very 
little  vegetation  along  its  banks.  It  is  about  400  miles 
long  and  flows  into  Kotzebue  Sound. 

South  of  the  Putnam  about  three  miles  is  Selewik 
Lake.  It  is  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  and  veiy  deep. 
The  Selewik  river  is  200  miles  long,  and  flows  west^ 
It  is  divided  into  two  branches  and  flows  into  the 
lake.  North  of -the  Noatoak  river  is  a  wide  desert 
plain  extending  for  160  miles  and  interpolated  with 
many  large  and  small  streams.  It  extends  clear  to 
the  Arctio  Ocean.  The  soil  la  very  poor,  and  never 
thaws  but  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  aside  from 
possible  defx)8it8  of  gold  and  silver  and  the  fur-trade, 
the  country  is  not  of  any  practical  value  to  white  men. 

Another  expedition  to  Alaska  was  sent  out 
by  the  "New  York  Times,"  with  Ijent. 
Frederick  Schwatka  as  leader.  Prof.  William 
Libbey,  of  Princeton  College,  accompanied 
Lieut  Schwatka  for  the  purpose  of  making 
scientific  observations.  There  were  twelve 
attendants,  inclnding  some  Indians*  The  ob- 
jective point  of  the  jonmey  was  Monnt  St 
Ellas,  which  it  was  proposed  to  ascend.  The 
expedition  was  left  at  Icy  Bay,  directly  south 
of  the  mountain,  on  July  17,  and  the  explora- 
tion of  the  mountain-region  began  two  days 
later.  Oo  July  24,  the  scaling-party,  Lieut 
Schwatka  and  Messrs.  Wood  and  Garr,  began 
the  ascent.  They  reached  an  altitude  of  7,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  found  that 
further  progress  was  impossible,  at  least  from 
the  southern  side.  Three  great  peaks,  from 
8,000  to  12,000  feet  high,  were  named  Cleve- 
land, Whitney,  and  Nichols,  the  last  in  honor 
of  the  commander  of  the  vessel  on  which  the 
|>arty  reached  Alaska.  A  large  river  flowing 
into  Icy  Bay  received  the  name  of  Jones  river, 
in  honor  of  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Times," 
while  the  range  of  hills  below  was  named  for 
Prof.  Paul  Chaix,  of  the  Geneva  Geographical 
Society.  Three  immense  glaciers  received  the 
names  of  Agassiz,  Tyndall,  and  Guyot,  and  a 
large  lake,  lying  eastward  from  Icy  Bay,  and 
filled  with  icebergs,  was  called  Castina  Lake, 
in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  Italian  Geo- 
graphical Sf)ciety.  Much  doubt  has  been 
thrown  on  the  claim  of  Lieut  Schwatka  to 
be  the  original  explorer  of  this  part  of 
Alaska.  A  map  issued  by  W.  H.  Dall  m  1870 
shows  a  river  flowing  into  Icy  Bay,  but  with- 
out any  name.  It  also  appears  on  one  of  tiie 
charts  of  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Sux^ 
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vBj  issaed  early  in  1886,  and  is  said  to  be  laid 
down  on  a  British  Admiralty  chart  of  1853. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  while  sach  a  river 
was  known  to  flow  into  Icy-  Bay,  it  had  never 
before  been  explored.  Lieut.  Schwatka  de- 
scribed  it  as  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide  at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Its  great  volume  led  the  explorers 
to  believe  that  it  must  head  far  beyond  the 
moantains,  and  break  through  them  at  Re- 
parian Pass.  As  to  the  scientific  results  of 
the  expedition.  Prof.  Libbey  says  he  found 
maoh  that  was  interesting,  particularly  in  eth- 
nology. He  made  special  studies  of  the  Ya- 
kutat  Indians.  He  does  not  agree  with  the 
theory  that  the  peculiar  valleys  known  as 
cirques,  or  amphitheatres,  are  the  result  of 
volcanic  action.  Those  on  the  side  of  Mount 
St  Ellas  have  been  regarded  as  evidence  that  it 
is  an  extinct  volcano,  half  of  whose  crater  has 
been  carried  away.  He  believes,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  amphitheatres  are  due  to  ice- 
erosion.  The  movement  of  the  ice  of  the 
Agaasiz  Glacier  he  estimates  at  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  a  day.  Of  a  discovery  at  Sitka  he  says : 
The  Coast-Survey  map  of  Eruzof  iaUmd,  which  lies 
off  that  town,  gives  three  mountains  at  its  end-— the 
extinct  volcano  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  and  two  others 
vhich  are  now  unnamed,  but  which,  I  heard,  have 
been  named  on  an  old  nussian  map.  I  camped  by 
Mount  Edgecumbe,  and,  climbing  up  its  side,  I  made 
the  diBOOvery  that  it  is  a  mere  parasitic  cone  on  the 
side  of  a  much  larger  and  more  ancient  volcano.  No 
one  has  ever  described  the  crater  of  the  older  vol- 
cano, which  Ilea  between  Mount  Edgecumbe  and  the 
other  two  mountains  directly  to  the  north  of  it.  The 
romaricable  feature  about  this  crater  is  that  it  is  Ave 
miles  aerofls  in  one  direction  and  three  in  the  other, 
mfliir^wig  it  the  largest  known  crater  in  northern  lati- 
tudes. It  has  a  level  floor  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet 
below  the  upper  edge  of  the  rim,  which  is  coverod 
with  beautirol  forests,  and  contains  a  number  of 
baautifUl  little  lakes.  In  its  center  is  a  cone,  which 
is  evidently  the  monument  of  the  volcano's  last 
struggle  for  existence.  That  crater  was  the  origin  of 
all  tms  part  of  Kruzof  Island.  The  lava  overflows, 
resisting  in  a  formation  like  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
undoubtedly  came  from  the  old  crater  and  formed  the 
entirB  south  end  of  the  island.  After  the  biff  volcano 
became  extinct  the  smaller  one  was  formed  on  the 
line  of  fracture  on  the  other's  southern  slope.  Two 
<&tinct  types  of  volcanic  action  are  represented  here 
—one  in  which  lava  must  have  been  very  fluid  and 
have  run  from  the  side  of  the  old  crater,  the  other  a 
more  recent  overflow  from  the  cone  of  Mount  Edge- 
combe. The  latter  volcano  was  the  more  violently 
eruptive  of  the  two,  threw  out  more  ashes,  and  accu- 
mulsted  a  cone  9,000  feet  higher  than  the  other, 
which  ^ve  rise  to  the  now  corrected  idea  that  it  was 
the  original  volcano. 

According  to  measurements  made  by  Capt. 
G.  E.  Dutton,  of  the  United  States  Q^ological 
Survey,  in  July,  the  deepest  inland  water  of 
the  United  States  isLake  Crater,  a  small  lake 
in  Southwestern  Oregon.  Its  shores  are  so 
steep  that  the  surface  of  the  water  can  be 
reached  at  only  a  few  points.  The  depths 
measured  were  from  853  to  1,996  feet  (260  to 
608  metres),  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
still  greater  depths.  According  to  Wheeler, 
the  lake  lies  at  a  height  of  7,148  feet,  or  2,177 
metres. 


The  alleged  discovery  of  the  so-called  Lake 
Glazier,  beyond  Itasca  Lake  and  connected 
with  it,  as  the  real  source  of  the  Mississippi, 
by  Oapt.  Glazier,  is  disputed;  since  the  de- 
scription of  the  location  of  the  lake  seems  to 
correspond  with  that  of  a  lake  laid  down  on  a 
map  of  the  Government  survey  of  1875,  and 
there  called  Elk  Lake. 

Seith  Amaktu — A  journey  to  explore  the  up- 
per tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  undertaken  by 
Kichard  Payer,  has  been  attended  with  sue- 
CCM9S,  and  some  gaps  in  the  map  of  that  region 
will  be  filled  as  the  result  of  his  researches. 
He  explored  the  Ucayali  and  the  Pachitea  and 
its  confluents.  The  cause  of  the  long  delay  in 
the  examination  of  the  region  of  the  Pachitea, 
he  says,  must  be  the  savage  character  of  the 
Oassivos,  who  have  their  dwellings  along  its 
banks.  "Their  horrible  weapons,"  he  says, 
"  I  had  an  opportunity  to*  admire  in  a  settle- 
iQcnt  where  forty  of  them  were  stacked ;  they 
are  made  with  great  skill,  and  the  finest  woods 
are  used.  Of  the  other  Indian  tribes  in  the 
region,  the  Lorenzos  and  the  Campas  are  most 
noteworthy.  The  latter  made  upon  me  an  im- 
pression of  the  greatest  harmlessness  and  child- 
likeness;  everything  aroused  their  surprise; 
and  when  I  showed  them  our  drawings  of  per- 
sons and  landscapes  they  were  overcome  with 
astonishment.*' 

He  found  two  hot  springs  near  the  banks  of 
the  Pachitea,  about  eight  or  ten  days'  ionr- 
ney  apart.  The  Sibivos,  a  tribe  on  the  Uca- 
yali, he  describes  as  a  irigbtful  sight  for  a 
European.  Their  hands  and  faces  are  painted 
blue,  their  arms  and  legs  bedecked  with  ani- 
mals' teeth  and  glass-pearls,  and  their  bodies 
marked  with  arabesques,  giving  them  a  strange 
and  diabolical  appearance.  Their  speech  is 
lively  and  wild,  their  behavior  obtrusive,  and 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Indians  on  the 
Parima. 

The  region  of  the  upper  Ohnbut,  in  Pata- 
gonia, was  explored  by  M.  Fontana,  Governor 
of  the  territory  of  Chubnt,  in  the  winter  of 
1885-'86.  He  confirms  the  view  of  Muster, 
that  the  Patagonian  Cordilleras  do  not  form 
one  unbroken  chain,  but  are  broken  at  several 
points  by  the  valleys  of  rivers  that  fiow  into 
the  Pacific.  He  made  an  excursion  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  George,  but  did  not  find  there  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  as  laid  down  on 
the  maps.  The  colony  of  Chubut  was  founded 
by  emigrants  from  Wales. 

Maids. — On  a  journey  into  the  less  known 
parts  of  New  Guinea,  between  November,  1885, 
and  January,  1886,  Capt.  J.  Strachan  explored 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Baxter  river,  in  a  small 
steamer,  but  failed  to  ascertain  whether  the 
supposed  connection  between  the  Baxter  and 
Fly  rivers  really  exists.  He  and  his  compan- 
ions believe  the  territory  visited  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  tropical  prod- 
ucts. Returning  to  the  coast,  they  followed  it 
eastward  to  the  Gulf  of  Papua,  and  discovered 
five  smaller  rivers,  navigable  for  from  10  to  80 
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miles.  Thej  made  ezcunions  into  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  brought  away  specimens  of 
woods  and  other  prodncts. 

The  Empress  Aagosta  river,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Tensch,  was  explored  by  Oapt.  Dallman  in 
April  for  a  distance  of  abont  65  kilometres, 
and  in  July  and  August  by  Capt  von  Schleinitz, 
who  ascended  it  to  a  distance  of  860  kilome* 
tres  in  a  steamer,  when  the  water  became  too 
shallow  for  its  further  progressi  The  long* 
boat  went  about  180  kilometres  beyond ;  and 
it  was  judged  that  the  river  was  navigable 
some  90  kilometres  farther,  but  lack  of  fuel 
compelled  a  return.  As  far  , as  the  steamer 
went,  the  river  flows  through  a  plain,  but  for 
the  next  60  kilometres  above  it  has  the  char- 
acter of  a  mountain-stream,  cutting  through  a 
mass  of  gneiss,  mica-date,  and  quartz,  but 
without  rapids.  Still  farther  up,  its  course 
again  becomes  more  quiet.  The  discovery  of 
this  river,  leading  into  the  interior,  and  nearly 
to  the  limit  of  German  territory,  is  of  great 
importance,  the  more  so  as  the  plains  on  its 
borders  are  well  adapted  for  grazing,  and  the 
soil  is  rich  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
sugar-cane,  and  other  important  products. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  April  6,  1886, 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  giving 
the  northern  islands  of  the  Solomon  group  to 
Germany,  the  imperial  authori^  over  those 
islands  was  formally  proclaimed,  Dec.  18, 1886, 
and  they  were  united  with  the  territory  of  the 
New  Guinea  Company,  which  thereby  receives 
an  addition  of  about  22,200  square  kilometres, 
with  about  80,000  inhabitants.  The  Solomon 
Isles  are  among  the  least  known  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  therefore  offer  a  new  field 
for  explorers.  Besides  the  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago, recognized  as  German  territory  by  the 
preliminary  agreement  of  May  17,  1885,  Ger- 
many receives  the  islands  of  Bougainville,  Choi- 
seul,  Isabel,  Shortland,  St  George's,  Ramos, 
Gower,  Carteret,  Marqueen,  Tasman,  and  Ong- 
tong  Java.  New  Georgia,  Giladalcanar,  Ma- 
layta,  and  San  Christoval  or  Arossi,  together 
with  some  smaller  islands,  remain  under  Brit- 
ish authority.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
agreement,  the  English  marine  took  possession 
of  the  Eermadeo  Islands,  about  half-way  be- 
tween New  Zealand  and  the  Tonga  Isles. 

E.  Modi^liani  gives  an  interesting  report  of 
a  journey  m  Nias,  an  island  80  miles  from  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra,  a  little  north  of  the 
equator.  The  natives  are  apparently  of  Ma- 
layan or  Indonesian  stock,  though  they  speak 
a  language  quite  different  from  the  Malay. 
They  are  fierce  and  treacherous,  and  given  to 
head-hunting.  When  told  that  the  explorer 
desired  to  get  several  skulls  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, the  Rigah  of  Bavolovalani  remarked  that 
It  would  be  rather  expensive,  as  an  expedition 
would  have  to  be  sent  to  make  a  raid  on  some 
neighboring  tribe,  having  no  idea  of  skulls  be- 
ing obtained  from  any  but  living  subjects. 

According  to  a  report  of  Com.  Moore,  of  the 
English  survey-ship  **  Rambler,"  a  new  island 


was  discovered  in  German  territory  by  W.  K. 
Allison,  of  the  English  steamship  ^^  Fei  Lang.*' 
It  lies  at  1""  25'  south  latitude,  and  148''  26'  east 
longitude,  between  the  Echiquier  Islands  and 
Durour  island,  and  is  two  or  three  miles  long 
and  100  to  150  feet  high.  He  named  it  Allison 
island. 

lanes  af  TteMS.— The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  have  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing rules,  which  are  identical  with  those 
adopted  for  the  Admiralty  charts,  for  the  spell- 
ing of  such  geographical  names  as  are  not,  in 
the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  written  in 
the  Roman  character : 

1.  No  change  will  be  made  in  the  orChogimlij  of 
foreign  names  in  countries  which  use  Boman  letten. 
Thus,  Spanish.  Portuiniese,  Dutch,  etc.,  nameB  will  be 
spelled  as  by  tne  respootiye  nations. 

2.  No  change  will  oe  made  in  the  spelling  of  each 
names  in  lan^niages  which  are  not  written  in  Komaa 
characters  as  have  become  by  long  usage  faxniliar  to 
English  readers. 

8.  The  true  sound  of  the  word,  as  locally  pro- 
nounced, will  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  spelung. 

4.  An  approximation,  however,  to  the  soand  \f 
alone  aimea  at.  A  system  which  would  attempt  to 
represent  the  more  delicate  inflections  of  sound  and 
accent  would  be  so  complicated  as  only  to  defeat  it- 
self. 

6.  The  vowels  are  pronounced  as  in  Italian  and  the 
consonants  as  in  Enfflish. 

6.  One  accent  ou^  is  used— the  acute— to  denote 
the  syllable  on  which  stress  is  laid. 

7.  Every  letter  is  pronounced.  When  two  vowels 
ooroe  together,  each  one  is  sounded,  though  the  resah 
when  spoken  quickly  is  sometimes  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ftom  a  single  sound,  as  in  at,  a«, ». 

8.  Indian  names  are  acoepted  as  spelled  inHuntei's 
"Gazetteer.*' 

These  rules  are  applied  to  the  letters  severally,  ai 
follow: 

A  is  pronounced  as  in  father. 
E  has  the  sound  of  eA,  or  as  « in  i«n^. 
/  as  the  Eufflish  e;  as  *  in  roHfUy  or  m  in  boet 

Thus,  Fij%^  not  to  be  spelled  Ftrfff  Bindi. 
0  as  in  moU, 
Uy  long  «,  as  in  fiuU;  or  approaching  the  sound  of 

00  in  boot 

All  yowels  are  shortened  in  sound  by  doubling  tlie 
following  consonant    Doublin^^  of  a  vowel  is  neces- 
sary on^  when  there  is  a  distmct  repetition  of  the 
single  sound,  as  N'uuIiSm,  Oodma, 
Ai  has  the  sound  of  English  «,  as  in  iex. 
Au  of  otPy  as  in  how.    Thus  we  spell,  not  Footkcw^ 

but  Iktehav. 
Ao  has  a  sound  slightly  different  iVom  that  of  aif,  as 

in  Macao. 
Ei  has  the  sound  of  the  two  Italian  vowels,  butisfte- 

Suently  slurred  over,  when  it  is  hardly  to  be  dis- 
imniished  from  <v  in  the  English  they.    Examples, 
BSrtU,AiUU.    '—»'''' 
^  as  English  6. 

O  is  always  soft,  but  is  so  near  the  sound  of  t  that  it 
should  oe  seldom  used.  Thus,  were  it  not  for  ^- 
erally  recognized  usage,  Celebet  would  be  wntten 

Ch  is  always  soft,  as  in  chvreh. 

D  is  the  English  d. 

F  is  the  English  /.    Ph  should  not  be  used  for  the 

sound  off.    Thus  we  should  write,  not  Sa^kon^^ 

but  Haifong. 
O  is  always  luird.    Soft  g  is  giyen  by  t*. 
S  \b  always  pronounced  when  inserted. 
J\s  the  ijiglishy.    JJj  should  never  bo  put  for  this 

sound, 
^is  the  EnffHsh  h.    It  should  always  bo  used  for  the 

hard  e.  Thus  we  should  wnte,  not'  Chrta^  but  Konau 
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£%  is  the  Oriental  irnttaral,  as  in  khan. 

Oh  is  another  guttural; as  in  the  Turkish  dagh^  ghcuci. 

Z.  M^  and  iVare  as  in  English. 

JV^has  two  separate  sounds,  the  one  hard,  as  in  the 
JSnglish  word  finger y  the  other  as  in  tinqer.  As 
these  two  sounds  are  rarelv  employed  in  tne  same 
looallty,  no  attempt  is  maae  to  distmguish  between 
them. 

Pis  as  in  English. 

Q  should  never  be  employed.  Qu  is  given  as  hw^  as 
ktDangtwM. 

R^  S^  T^  Vy  IF,  and  ^,  are  as  in  English. 

i^is  always  a  consonant,  as  in  ^ard^  and  therefore 
should  never  be  used  as  a  tenmnal,  but  instead  of 
it  i  or  «.  Thos  we  should  write,  not  mikindanyy 
but  fHikind&ni  ;  not  hwaly^  but  hwaU, 

Z  ia  as  the  English  a. 
AooentB  should  not  generally  be  used ;  but  where 

there  is  a  very  decid^  emphatic  syllable  or  stress 

which  affects  the  sound  of  the  Word,  it  should  be 

marked  by  an  acute  accent. 

6E0KISIA.  State  fifrenmeot— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  doriDg  the  year:  Gov- 
ernor, Henry  D.  MoDaniel,  Baooeeded  by  John  B. 
Gordon,  Democrats ;  Secretary  of  State,  N.  0. 
Bamett ;  Treasurer,  R.  U.  Hardeman :  Oomp- 
troUer,  William  A.  Wright;  Attorney-General, 
Clifford  Anderson ;  State  School  Commissioner, 
G.  J.  Orr ;  Commissioner  of  Agricoltore,  John 
T.  Henderson ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  Alex- 
ander Irwin,  0.  Wallace,  and  L.  N.  Trammell. 
Supreme  Conrt:  Chief-Jastice,  James  Jack- 
son; Associate  Justices,  Martin  J.  Crawford 
and  M.  Blanford. 

IlMUiM8i — ^The  Treasurer  presents  the  follow- 
ing exhibit  of  the  finances  of  the  State :  Bal- 
ance Oct  1,  1885,  $484,190.78.  Receipts  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1886,  $4,220,180.88; 
diabaraements  during  same  period,  $4,458,893.- 
10,  leaving  balance,  Oct.  1,  1886,  $250,927.96. 

The  provision  niade  in  the  act,  approved 
Dec.  28,  1884,  for  the  payment  of  $8,455,185 
of  principal  of  the  public  debt  maturing  in  the 
jears  1885  and  1886,  has  been  carried  into 
effect  in  a  manner  that  has  materially  improved 
the  credit  of  the  State  and  largely  reduced  an- 
nual interest.  The  original  contract  provided 
for  the  delivery  of  $8,042,000  of  the  issue,  on 
May  1,  1886,  interest  to  begin  at  that  time. 
It  also  permitted  the  purchasers  to  demand  an 
aarliw  delivery  of  any  part  of  this  amount,  on 
tender  of  maturing  bonds  as  cash  at  their  par 
valae,  and  payment  of  the  premium,  the  State 
paying  the  difference  in  interest  between  the 
new  and  old  bonds  at  maturity  of  the  latter. 
Up  to  Oct.  1,  1886,  date  of  the  Treasurer's  re- 
port, all  of  the  matured  bonds  aforesaid  had 
oeen  presented  and  paid,  except  the  amount  of 
$318,120,  since  which  time  a  large  portion  of 
this  amount  has  been  paid. 

**  The  time  has  arrived,"  says  the  Governor, 
in  his  message  to  the  Legulature,  '*  for  carrying 
into  effect  paragraph  1,  section  14,  Article  Vll, 
of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  after 
payment  of  the  8-per-cent.  bonds  issued  under 
the  act  of  Feb.  19, 1878,  the  sum  of  $100,000 
shall  be  raised  by  taxation  each  year  in  addition 
to  the  sum  required  to  pay  the  public  expenses 
and  interest  on  public  debt,  to  be  iielu  as  a 


sinking-fhnd  to  pay  off  and  retire  the  bonds  of 
the  State  not  yet  matured,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever." 

The  entire  cost  of  collection  of  taxes,  and 
loss  from  failure  to  collect,  amount  to  a  frac- 
tion over  6  per  cent,  of  the  levy.  The  Gov- 
ernor recommends  the  creation  of  a  system  of 
savings-banks. 

PenltcsBtfary.  —  The  number  of  convicts  on 
Oct.  20,  1884,  was  1,868;  received  from  jails 
since,  777,  making  a  total  of  2,145.  Of  this 
number  498  have  been  discharged,  57  have  es- 
caped, and  68  died;  total  618,  leaving  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Penitentiary,  Oct.  1,  1886,  1,527. 
This  makes  an  increase  in  the  number  of  con- 
victs during  the  past  two  years  of  159 ;  but 
this  increase  all  occurred  previous  to  July  1, 
1885,  as  the  rolls  on  that  date  contained  1,583 
— a  larger  number  by  six  than  were  in  the 
Penitentiary  Oct.  1,  1886.  "  It  appears,"  says 
the  Governor,  ^^  that  nearly  the  entire  number 
of  convicts  are  now  engaged  in  mining  coal, 
making  coke,  building  rfulroads,  and  making 
brick.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  con- 
victs can  not  always  be  profitably  employed 
at  farming,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  toe  re- 
vival of  other  industries,  especially  railroad- 
building,  has  furnished  other  employment  for 
them." 

Lniallc  Asyliok — ^The  report  of  the  trustees 
and  officers  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  shows 
that  on  Oct.  1,  1885,  there  were  in  the  insti- 
tution 1,237  patients.  Of  these,  892  were 
white  and  845  colored.  There  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1886, 
274  white  and  117  colored,  making  a  total  of 
891.  Discharged,  removed,  returned  to  coun- 
ties, and  died  during  the  year,  white  and  col- 
ored, 890— leaving  in  the  asylum  Oct  1, 1886, 
1,288.  The  average  number  in  treatment  dur- 
ing the  year  was  1,287 ;  whole  number  receiv- 
ing treatment,  1,628.  Daily  cost  of  each  pa- 
tient, 88}  cents. 

The  completion  of  extensive  improvements 
and  additions  to  the  buildings,  together  with 
the  return  to  the  counties  and  relatives  of  a 
large  number  of  harmless  imbeciles  (as  pro- 
vided by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1884),  has  to  a  large 
degree  relieved  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
asylum. 

Acadeny  fiv  the  IRIad.— The  report  of  the 
Academy  for  the  Blind  shows  an  attendance 
on  Sept.  80,  1885,  of  82,  of  whom  71  were 
white  and  11  colored.  Received  since,  19 
white  and  1  colored.  Discharged  during  the 
year  11.  On  the  roll,  Oct.  29,  1886,  91— a 
larger  number  of  pupils  to  be  provided  for  than 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  academy. 

Deaf  and  Dmk— Ninety-one  pupils  were 
maintained  and  instructed  during  the  past  year. 
Of  these,  84  were  white  males,  27  were  white 
females — a  total  of  61  whites;  and  19  were 
colored  males  and  11  colored  females,  making 
80  colored.  The  entire  expenditure  for  main- 
tenance and  instruction  was  $16,286.92.  The 
school -building,  for   the  erection  of  which 
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$15,000  has  been  appropriated,  is  approaching  able  provision  for  snch  ex-Confederate  soldiers 

completion.  as  may  have  been  permanentlj  iinared  in  snch 

Edacatioiu — The  enrollment  of  white  pnpils  service,"  so  that  said  sentence  shall  read  as  fol- 

in  1886  was  190,346;  colored,  119,248.    The  lows:  " To  supply  the  soldiers  who  have  lost  a 

average  attendance  in  1885  was  209,184,  which  limb  or  limbs  in  the  military  service  of  the 

was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  Confederate    States    with    suitable    artificial 

14,149.    The  amount  raised  by  the  State  for  limbs  during  life,  and  to  make  suitable  provis- 

common-school  purposes  in  1885  was  $506,-  ion  for  snch  Confederate  soldiers  as  may  have 

828.08,  which  was  in  excess  of  the  amount  been  permanently  injured  in  snch  service.** 

raised  in  1882,  $40,519.78.    There  was  appro-  These  amendments  were  ratified  at  the  Octo- 

priated  to  schools  in  1885  by  cities  and  counties,  ber  election. 

under  local  laws,  $209,463.49,  so  that  the  en-       On  November  2,  ten  Democratic  Congress- 
tire  amount  available  for  school  purposes  that  men  were  elected. 

year  was  $715,791.67.    This  gives  an  average       The  Legislature,  almost  unanimously  Demo- 

per  capita  on  enrollment  of  $1,407,  and  on  cratio,  met  on  November  8,  and  held  a  session 

average  attendance,  $8,421.    The  total  cost  of  of  fifty  days,  adjourning  on  December  22  to  the 

operating  the  system  in  1885  was  $28,011.18,  first  Wednesday  of  July,  1887.    The  legislation 

which  was  only  6*53  per  cent,  of  the  entire  was  mostly  local  and  special. 
State  appropriation,  leaving  94*47  per  cent.        GERHAM  ETAHGEUCAL  CHVRCB.    According 

paid  to  teachers.  to  the  triennial  report  of  the  President  of  the 

The  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Synod,  which  was  made  at  its  meeting  in  An- 

University  shows  that  there  was,  during  the  gust,  this  body  has  under  its  care  675  churches, 

past  collegiate  year,  the  following  number  of  with  more  than  40,000  families  and  125,000 

students  in  each  of  the  branches:  '^confirmed"  members.    The  rolls  showed  an 

FranWin  CJoiiege 145  increase  of  127  ministers  and  60  churches  in 

state  Coiicg*  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 47  three  years.  The  contributions  of  the  churches 

lAwS^Jtoeii!!.'.*;!!.'!'.".'!.*:;;.*'.*.."!!.'.*!.'.'.*.'.'!!!!!!   ii  ^^  1885  had  been,  for  home  missions,  $5,796; 

Total  number  at  Athens'.  ..!!*'.!'..**..*..!..!!!!;!*.*..'.*!!.'!  204  for  foreign  missions,  $8,079 ;  for  synodical  and 

SS^G'.JS£^S^tSSrS»V"""""""""-  iS  ^'??f*'\P'?'P°'f!.!^l'«82'  for  Uie  American 

In  Middle  Georgia  MlHtary  and  Agricultaral  OoUege  ...  407  Bible  Society,  $460.     Four  Ordamed  mission- 

In  South  Georgia  Agricultural  College 89  aries  were  employed,  under  the  direction  of  the 

Total  in  all  the  departments  of  the  univer-  Missionary  Committee,  in  British  India.  Fire 
sity  system,  965.  This  does  not  include  Cuth-  periodicals  were  published  under  the  direction 
bert.  The  Legislature  provided,  in  the  act  of  of  the  Synod,  in  the  general  interests  of  the 
Oct.  18,  1885,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Ohurch,  of  missions,  and  of  Sunday-schools,  and 
technological  school  as  a  branch  of  the  State  a  sixth  was  projected — all  in  the  German  Ian- 
University,  guage.    The  payments  from  the  "Widows'  and 

Political.— The  Democratic  State  Convention  Orphans'  Fund  had  averaged  $100  a  year  to 

was  held  at  Atlanta  July  28.    John  B.  Gordon  each  of  the  families  or  widows  its  beneficiaries, 
was  nominated  for  Governor  by  a  vote  of  252       The  Synod  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church 

to  70  for  A.  O.  Bacon.    The  following  were  in  North  America  met  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  An- 

renominated :  For  Secretary  of  State,  N.  C.  gust,  and  was  composed  of  63  ministers  and  89 

Bamett ;  Treasurer,  K.  U.  Hardeman ;  Comp-  laymen  as  active  members.    The  Rev.  I.  Zim- 

troller-General,    W.    A.    Wright;    Attorney-  merman,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  presided.     A 

General,  Clifford  Anderson.     There  was  no  new  division  of  the  Synod  was  made  into 

Bepublican  ticket  in  the  field.  twelve  districts,  instead  of  the  eight  districts 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  election  into  which  it  was  formerly  divided,  and  these 

on  October  6 :  Total  vote,  116,298 ;  for  Gov-  districts  are  to  be  called  by  the  names  of  the 

ernor,  Gordon,  101,159;   Secretary  of  State,  States  in  which  they  are  situated,  instead  of 

Bamett,  115,601 ;  Treasurer,  Hardeman,  106,-  by  numbers.    A  declaration  was  adopted  dia- 

187;  Comptroller-General,  Wright,   106,797;  approving  the  raising  of  church   funds    by 

Attorney-General,  Anderson,  114,158.  means  of  picnics,  balls,  and   other  worldly 

The  last  General  Assembly  passed  two  acts  amusements.  The  privileges  of  the  Widows^ 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  and  Orphans'  and  of  the  invalids'  Fund  were 
providing  for  submitting  them  to  the  people,  extended  to  the  Evangelical  Teachers'  Associa- 
The  first  was  an  act  to  amend  the  Constitution  tion.  An  offer  made  by  Pastor  Fritz  von 
by  striking  therefrom  paragraph  16,  section  7,  Schluemback,  to  present  to  the  Synod  the 
Article  III,  which  provides  that  all  special  or  buildings  and  grounds  of  a  mission  college  in 
local  bills  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre-  Texas,  was  accepted,  on  condition  that  the 
sentatives,  and  prescribes  the  manner  of  intro-  property  be  transferred  f^ee  of  debt.  A  propo- 
duction  and  consideration  of  such  bills.  The  si  tion  from  Stemenhaus  College,  In  Berlin, 
other  relates  to  all  the  objects  for  which  the  Germany,  to  receive  and  instruct  gratuitous- 
Legislature  may  levy  taxes,  and  is  an  act  to  ly  ten  students  for  the  ministry,  to  be  sent 
amend  the  last  sentence  of  Article  VII,  section  to  the  United  States  in  the  service  of  the 
1,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  1877,  by  churches  of  the  Synod,  was  accepted,  and  a 
adding  the  following  words,  *^And  to  make  suit-  gift  of  $200  a  year  was  voted  to  the  college. 
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Roles  and  regnlations  were  adopted  for  the 
better  govern  ment  of  the  theological  semi- 
naries at  Eden,  Mo.,  and  Elrnhnrst,  111.  The 
Board  of  Education  was  authorized  to  take 
steps  for  increasing  the  libraries  of  the  ednoa- 
tional  institutions  of  the  Synod.  A  desire  ex- 
pressed bj  a  number  of  members  to  have  the 
Catechism  translated  into  the  English  language 
was  not  granted. 

6EUIANT,  an  empire  in  Central  Europe.  The 
control  of  the  military  and  international  affairs 
is  vested  in  the  Emperor,  who  has  the  right 
to  declare  war  for  defensive  purposes,  but  mast 
have  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath  to  make 
war  when  it  is  not  purely  defensive.  This 
body,  containing  62  members,  represents  the 
confederated  states,  and  shares  the  legislative 
authority  with  the  Reichstag  or  German  Par- 
liament, composed  of  897  del^ates,  who  are 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The  kingdom  of 
Prussia  is  represented  in  the  Bundesrath  by 
17  and  in  the  Reichstag  by  286  members;  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria  by  6  and  48,  respectively ; 
the  kingdom  of  WUrtcmberg  by  4  and  17;  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  by  4  and  23 ;  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden  by  3  and  1.4;  that  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin  by  2  and  6 ;  of  Hesse.  3  and 
9;  of  Oldenburg,  1  and  8;  of  Saxe- Weimar,  1 
and  8 ;  of  Mecldenbnrg-Strelltz,  1  and  1 ;  the 
Duchy  of  Brunswick  by  2  and  8,  respectively  ; 
the  Dachies  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  Anhalt,  and 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  each  by  1  and  2  members, 
respectively  ;  the  free  town  of  Hamburg  by  1 
member  in  the  Bundesrath  and  8  members  in 
the  Reichstag :  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg, 
the  principalities  of  Waldeck,  Lippe,  Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt,Sohwarzbar^-Sondershausen, 
Reuss-Sohleiz,  Schaamburg-Lippe,  and  Reuss- 
Greiz,  and  the  free  towns  of  Bremen  and  Lti- 
beck  by  1  member  in  the  Bundesrath  and  1  dep- 
uty in  the  Reichstag  each.  The  Reichsland 
of  Elsass-Lothringen  is  represented  in  the  Bun- 
desrath by  4  commissioners,  and  in  the  Par- 
liament by  15  deputies.  The  total  number  of 
electors  to  the  Reichstag  in  1884  was  9,888,- 
074,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  population,  of  whom 
6,811,978  voted.  The  Emperor  has  the  right 
to  prorogue  the  Reichstag,  but  not  for  longer 
than  sixty  days,  and  to  dissolve  it,  but  new 
elections  must  be  held  within  sixty  days,  and 
the  new  Reichstag  roust  meet  within  ninety 
days  of  the  dissolution.  All  laws  of  the  em- 
pire must  have  the  votes  of  a  majority  in  the 
Bandesrath  and  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  as- 
sent of  the  Emperor  countersigned  by  his 
Chancellor.  The  ChanceUor  of  the  Empire  acts 
as  President  of  the  Bundesrath,  while  the 
Reichstag  elects  its  Speaker.  The  ministers 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  who  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  Reichstag,  and  act  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  but  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Chancellor,  are  as  follow :  Mmister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Herbert  von  Bismarck ; 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Representative  of 
the  Chancellor,  Herr  von  B6ttioher ;  Chief  of 
the  Imperial  Admiralty,  General  von  C'aprivi ; 
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Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  von  Schelling;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Imperial  Treasury,  Herr  von  Bur- 
chard;  Chief  of  the  Post-Office,  Dr.  Stephan. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  is  Prince  Otto 
von  Bismarck-SchOnhausen,  bom  April  1, 1815, 
who  became  Prussian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
in  1862,  Chancellor  of  the  North-German  Con- 
federation in  1867,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Em- 
pire in  1871. 

Arft  and  PspilatfM. — The  area  of  the  German 
Empire  is  212,028  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  several  states  according  to  the  pre- 
liminary results  of  the  census  of  Dec.  1,  1885, 
with  the  increase  or  diminution  since  1880,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


STATES. 


Pmssia. 

Bavaria 

Saxony 

Wurtembergr 

Baden 

Hesse 

Mecklenborg-Sohwe- 

rin 

Baxe- Weimar. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

Oldenburfi: 

Brunswick 

Saxe-Meininffen 

Baxe-  Altenbn^ 

Baxe-Gobnrg-Ghotha. . 

Anhalt 

Sch  vrarzbnrg-  Endol- 

stadt 

Schwanbanr-Son- 

derahausen 

Waldeck 

Beiiss  (elder  line). . . . 
Beosa  (cadet  line). . . . 
Schanmbarg- Lippe . . 

Lippe 

LObeck 


Bremen 

Ilambnrier 

Elaaaa-Lothriagen . 


Sqtwn 
kilomctm. 


848,880-67 
76,869 -Tl 
14,992M 
19,508-60 
A091-18 
7,681-98 

18,808-77 
8,694-86 
2,920-60 
6,122*62 
8,690  48 
2,468-46 
1,828-76 
1.96806 
2,947'86 

940-42 

86211 

1,121-00 

81689 

826-67 

889-71 

1,222  00 

297-70 

266*66 

409-78 

14,609-42 


The  empire 64(^698- 66  46,844,926  1,610,866 


PopBMtion. 


28,818,838 
6,416,180 
8,179,168 
1,996,168 
1,600,889 
966,272 

579,140 
818,946 
98.871 
841,626 
872,888 
214,697 
161,460 
198.829 
247,6U8 


78,606 
66.566 
66,904 

112.118 
87,204 

128.260 
67,658 

166,892 

518,620 
1,664,864 


1,084,722 

181,402 

906,868 

24,060 

80,665 

19,982 

-1,915 
4,869 

-1,898 
4,047 

28,021 

7,622 

6,424 

4,118 

16.011 

8,540 

2,499 

48 

6.122 

10,7S8 
1,880 
8,004 
4,087 
9.669 

64,751 
-2,816 


8-79 
2-49 
694 
1*22 
1-94 
2-18 

-0-88 
1-41 

-1-98 
1-20 
6-69 
8-68 
4-14 
2-11 
6-45 


8-61 

0-08 

10-00 

1005 

5  17 

2-60 

6-48 

6- 17 

14-26 

-0-15 


8-56 


The  number  of  births  in  1888  was  1,749,* 
874;  of  deaths,  1,266,177;  of  marriages,  862,- 
999 ;  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  498,697. 
In  1884  tliere  were  862,596  marriages,  1,798,- 
942  births,  and  1,271,859  deaths,  68,859  of  the 
births  and  deaths  beinpr  still-born ;  natural  in- 
crease of  population.  622,088.  The  number  of 
emigrants  in  1884  was  148,586,  of  whom  189,- 
889  went  to  the  United  States,  728  to  Canada, 
1,263  to  Brazil,  1,276  to  other  South  American 
countries,  280  to  Africa,  666  to  Australia,  and 
94  to  other  countries.  The  emigrants  com- 
prised 81,089  males  and  62,497  females.  The 
number  of  families  was  28,098,  including  86,- 
818  persons,  the  remainder  of  the  emigrants 
being  single  persons.  Of  the  total  number  of 
emigrants  98,622  came  from  Prussia,  14,856 
from  Bavaria,  7,797  from  WUrtemberg,  4,686 
from  Saxon 7,  4,881  from  Baden,  4,018  from 
Mecklenbnrg-Sch  werin,  3,175  from  Hesse,  2,504 
from  Hamburg,  1,958  from  Oldenburg,  1,146 
from  Bremen,  and  750  from  Elsass-Lothringen. 
In  1884  there  were  1,258  German-bom  citizens 
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of  other  ooantries  who  resumed  German  natu- 
ralization, and  3,841  foreigners  naturalized,  of. 
whom  884  were  of 'American  birth.  The 
number  of  emigrants  in  1884  was  28,896,  of 
whom  28,200  went  to  the  United  States. 

CowMTce  aad  Ijidistry. — The  total  value  of 
imports  in  1884  was  8,284,928,000  marks;  of 
exports,  8,269,401,000  marks.  The  imports  of 
specie  and  bullion,  included  in  the  above,  were 
24,125,000  marks,  the  exports,  64,462  marks. 
Among  the  leading  imports  were  wool,  of  the 
value  of  221,899,000  marks;  cotton,  202,448,- 
000  marks;  silk,  189,225,000  marks;  cofifee, 
122,219,000  marks ;  wheat,  118,981,000  marks ; 
rye,  118,464,000  marks;  swuie,  75,921,000 
marks ;  petroleum,  69,882,000  marks ;  horses, 
63,929,000  marks ;  barley,  63,872,000  marks ; 
woolen  yam,  57,898,000  marks;  oats,  48,237,- 
000  marks.  Among  the  chief  exports  were 
sugar,  of  the  value  of  184,258,000  marks ;  un- 
printed  cotton  goods,  157,519,000  marks ; 
mixed  silk  and  cotton  tissues,  123,126,000 
marks ;  fine  leather  goods,  96,808,000  marks ; 
coal  and  coke,  70,673,000  marks;  coarse  cot- 
ton goods,  46,892,000  marks;  aniline  dyes, 
86^67,000  marks. 

The  foreign  commerce  was  divided  among 
the  principal  commercial  nations  in  1884  as 
follows,  the  values  being  given  in  marks : 


COUNTIIIES. 

Export,  to- 

Qermao  free  ports 

5Gl^ri^4.^"^)0 

60;,lM^llOO 

4lH.TS?IJiOO 

«41..•n:^n00 
29^.lL'',i>00 
IM.r'lMtOO 

12.v>;;m.,k)o 

7--M,>i00 
ait- i.'KH) 
8l  iJi',<i00 
2r:i^lu00 

78<i,fi:"fl,<¥Mi 

Ai^i^tiiii-Htingiiry. .............. 

88TJ33.l.H|(( 

Great  Britain 

614,8*lft,fHW 

Rusaia 

Netherlanda 

22.1. T7;J 

France .... 

28'',  1-1  Ml.:  Ml 

Belgium 

IfrJ  Tl^i.  iHH? 

Switzerland 

191  r...M  h>N> 

North  America 

1&.I  "1 0 

Central  and  South  Ajnerlca 

Italv « 

4--;iNi,iiiN 
9i.ifiu.iiuo 

Norway  and  Sweden 

72,925.000 

Denmark 

62,145,000 

The  product  of  pig-iron  in  1888  was  8,419,- 
685  tons,  against  8,380,806  tons  produced  in 
1882,  and  2,914,009  tons  in  1881.  The  num- 
ber of  furnaces  in  blast  was  268. 

igrinUtore. — Of  the  total  area  of  Germany 
only  6  per  cent,  is  classed  as  unproductive. 
The  area  under  cultivation  in  1883  was  64,- 
990,561  acres ;  grass  and  pasture  lands,  27,033,- 
122  acres;  woods  and  forests,  84,834,512  acres ; 
all  other  lands,  7,064,948  acres.  The  area  under 
grain-crops  was  33,644,092  acres,  producing 
279,859,560  cwts. ;  under  potatoes,  7,178,475 
acres;  under  sugar-beet,  847,882  acres;  under 
grass,  14,666,417  aci*es.  Of  the  beet-crop, 
178,360,000  cwts.,  one  half  was  manufactured 
into  sugar,  yielding  18,900,000  cwts.  Of  raw 
sugar  and  molasses,  there  were  65,408  acres 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  producing 
766,360  cwts.  The  crop  of  hops  is  about  280,- 
000  cwts.  annually  one  third  of  which  is  ex- 
ported. The  number  of  farms  in  1882  was 
5,276  844,  supporting  a  population  of  18,840,- 
818.  Of  the  total  number  of  farms  2,328,316 
were  less  than  one  hectare,  or  2*47  acres,  in 


extent,  while  the  number  exceeding  100  hec- 
tares, or  247  acres,  was  24,991.  The  total  value 
of  the  live-stock  of  Germany  in  January,  1888, 
was  reckoned  at  6,944,611,000  marks.  There 
were  8,522,816  horses,  16,786,822  cattle,  19,- 
185,862  sheep,  9,206,791  hogs,  and  2,689,994 
goats.  In  South  Germany  the  forests  cover 
from  80  to  88  per  cent,  of  the  surface,  and  in 
parts  of  Prussia  20  per  cent. 

The  quau titles  and  values  of  the  leading 
mineral  products  of  Germany  in  1884  were  as 
follow : 


Coal 

U^te 

Iron-ore 

Zlncore 

Lead-ore 

Copper-ore 

Silver-  and  gold- ore . 

Srritea 
Ineral  salts 

Other  aalta 


6TT      826 

2ti-..':^J"n< 

U        575 

i.'',^iaa.iioii 

Ml 

i^isHitNiO 

'J. 421 

^^sm 

I-yJ09 

KVfles.ww 

r.'j-L.88l 

lM47,ftiO 

M6 

?>>^m 

107 

1,2'J7,Oy»! 

1      m 

.-.■.JtM.O^B) 

w.^1 

u,c:i,vRjo 

The  production  of  pig-iron  in  1888  was 
8,688,815  tons,  valued  at  171,706,000  marks. 
The  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  was  268. 

EdMatlM.— Elementary  education  is  gratui- 
tous and  compulsory  throughout  Germany.  In 
the  elementary  schools  there  are  167  pupils 
to  every  1,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  army  re- 
cruits in  1884  only  1*27  per  cent,  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  except  in  East  and  West 
Prussia  and  Posen,  where  the  proportion  ranged 
from  6*58  to  8*89  per  cent.,  less  than  1  per 
cent.  There  were  in  1883,  besides  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  nonual  schools,  and  the 
gymnasia,  9  technical  high-schools,  with  4,129 
students,  994  trade-  schools,  and  many  insti- 
tutes for  special  studies.  The  statistics  of  the 
21  universities  of  Germany  for  1886  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 


1 

BTUDKZm. 

vmvxBsrriES. 

1 

ll 

1 

1^ 

1 

Berlin. 

278 
187 
128 
50 
78 
58 
117 
78 
106 
101 
81 
71 
96 
175 
70 
152 
42 
89 
99 
91 

600 
200 
882 
402 

65 
105 
199 
827 
598 

65 
164 

62 
281 
699 
176 
119 
256 

56 

77 

987 
806 
190 
108 
268 
182 
179 

70 
118 
802 

79 

40 
111 
610 

74 
1,006 

"46 
171 
889 
145 

1,072 
811 
897 
219 
474 
159 
204 
457 
816 
265 
904 
227 
251 
662 
247 

1,129 

"92 
222 
242 

784 

1,856  1  4,4«5 

Bonn 

577  '  1>«1 

Breslau. 

608 
87 
822 
186 
485 

1,4Sf 

Erlangen 

611 

Freiburg 

1,144 

Giessen 

5W 

Ofittingen 

1j017 

148  im 

Halle 

568     1.600 

Heidelberg 

825 
284 
1C9 
278 
1.104 
848 
571 
174 

957 

Jena 

C81 

Kiel 

487 

KSnlgsbeig 

871 

Lelpsio 

8,076 

Marburg 

640 

Munich 

2,825 

Mdnster 

429 

Bofttoek 

108 

299 

Straaburg. 

880       800 

TQbingen 

199     1.4tt 

Wflrzburg 

681208 

159     1.291 

FImm«8.— The  imperial  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1888  and 
1884,  and  the  budget  estimates  for  1884-'85, 
1885-'86,  and  1886-'87  are  as  follow : 
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YKAR. 

Bavnaa. 

18at-'98 

IbrlH. 

602,078,0T8 
06«,9«5,218 

6114»0,6W 
70S,882,S44 

Marks. 

004.896,18^ 

198*-'84 

&87,861,7d8 

1884-^85 

61OJB08,OOO 

l885-'8«. 

611,980,679 

188e-'8T 

70&,882i844 

Of  the  estimated  total  revenue  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1887,  891,601,670  marks  are 
derivMl  from  the  customs  duties  and  the  branch- 
es of  internal-revenue  duties  that  are  reserved 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  80,887,000  marks 
from  stamps,  28,672,606  marks  from  posts  and 
telegraphs,  17,847,400  marks  from  railroadtt, 
28,541,588  marks  from  the  invalid  and  other 
invested  funds,  11,262,069  marks  from  the  Im- 
perial Bank,  the  printing  -  office,  and  various 
departments,  58,659,817  marks  from  extraor- 
dinary sources,  and  144,010,594  marks  from 
the  roatricular  contributions  of  the  states.  Of 
the  total  expenditure,  845,281,704  marks  are 
asdgned  to  the  army,  87,898,928  marks  to  the 
navy,  155,584,666  marks  to  the  service  of  the 
treasury,  18,802,-500  marks  to  interest  on  the 
debt,  26,961,588  marks  to  the  administration  of 
the  invalid  fund,  21,850,075  marks  to  general 
pensions,  82,208,177  marks  to  extraordinary  ex- 
penditnres,  and  the  remainder  to  the  diplo- 
matic service,  the  home  office,  etc. 

The  imperial  debt  on  Oct.  1, 1886,  amounted 
to  460,000,000  marks,  bearing  interest  at  4  per 
cent,  besides  ttie  unfunded  debt,  represented 
by  treasury  bills,  which  amounted  in  1885  to 
141,000,000  marks.  The  debt  is  offset  by  the 
imperial  funds  for  invalid  pensions,  fortress 
construction,  and  the  Parliament  building,  and 
the  war  emergency  treasure,  which  amount  to 
698,280,000  marks. 

The  Amy. — By  the  Constitution  of  April  16, 
1871,  every  German  is  liable  to  military  serv- 
ice, and  no  substitution  is  allowed.  All  who 
are  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  enrolled  in  the 
standing  army  for  seven  years,  three  in  the 
line  and  four  in  the  reserve,  and  then  for  five 
years  in  the  Landwehr.  The  number  called 
into  actual  service  each  year  has  been  twice 
€xed  for  the  period  of  seven  years  by  tbe 
adoption  of  a  military  budget  for  that  period 
by  the  Reichstag.  The  Government  has  aimed 
to  fix  the  strength  of  the  standing  army  at  1 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  strength  of 
the  standing  army  in  1886-W  is  18.150  officers 
and  427,274  men,  with  81,778  horses  and  1,874 
LOins.  There  are  161  regiments  of  infantry, 
numbering  279,188  men;  20  battalions  of  JS- 
gers,  making  11,056  men;  and  4,776  depot 
troops  for  275  battalions  of  Landwehr ;  making 
294,970  infantry,  besides  10,274  officers.  The 
93  regiments  of  cavalry  number  2,858  officers 
and  64,589  men  ;  87  regiments  of  field-artillery, 
1,801  officers,  and  34,817  men ;  14  regiments  and 
3  battalions  of  fortress-artillery,  729  officers  and 
16,849  men:  19  battalions  of  engineers,  with  1 
regiment  and  1  company  of  railway  troops. 
421  ofBcers  nnd  10,849  men  ;  18  battalions  of 
train,  200  officers  and  4,825  men;  tlie  staff, 


2,053  officers  and  59  men  ;  special  services, 
814  officers  and  816  men.  These  figures  are 
exclusive  of  1,686  surgeons,  787  paymasters, 
619  veterinary  surgeons,  787  armorers,  and  787 
saddlers.  The  annual  recruit  for  the  period 
l681-'88  is  about  160,000  men,  not  including 
5,000  who  are  taken  into  the  army  under  spe- 
cial conditions  as  one -year  volunteers,  and 
5,000  one-year  volunteers  who  enter  the  ma- 
rines. The  war  strength  of  the  regular  army  is 
85,400  officers,  1,500,000  men,  812,000  horses, 
and  2,500  guns.  The  Land^turm,  consisting  of 
all  who  have  passed  through  the  service  under 
the  age  of  forty-two,  and  theone-y  ear  volunteers, 
who  are  not  included  in  the  above  enumeration 
raises  the  war-strength  of  the  army  to  2,650,- 
000  men  trained  to  arms,  which  number  could 
be  increased  to  5,670,000  by  calling  out  all 
classes  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  strength 
of  an  ordinary  battalion  is  544  men,  which  is 
raised  to  1,002  by  calling  out  the  reserves. 
Three  battalions  of  infantry  form  a  regiment ; 
two  regiments  a  brigade ;  and  two  brigades  a 
division,  to  which  four  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
four  batteries  of  artillery,,  each  of  6  guns,  and 
a  battalion  of  pioneers  or  riflemen  are  attached. 
There  are  17  army  corps,  capable  of  separate 
mobilization,  each  consisting  of  two  divisions 
of  infantry,  a  cavalry  division  of  4  regiments, 
2  batteries  of  horse-artillery,  and  a  reserve  of 
6  field- batteries  and  1  mounted  battery  of  ar- 
tillery, with  an  extra  battalion  of  pioneers  and 
a  battalion  of  train.  The  infantry  is  being 
rapidly  provided  with  a  form  of  repeating  rifle 
into  which  the  Mauser  rifle  is  converted  by 
changing  the  breech.  These  converted  Mau- 
sers hold  ten  cartridges  in  their  magazines, 
which  are  inserted  in  the  stock.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1886  the  four  army  corps  of  the  west- 
ern frontier  provinces  were  armed  with  the 
improved  weapon. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag,  on  Nov. 
26,  1886,  the  Government  asked  for  a  new 
septennial  budget  for  the  period  beginning  with 
April,  1887,  though  the  septennate  will  not 
expire  till  March  31,  1888.  The  measure  was 
declared  to  be  urgent.  In  view  of  the  politi- 
cal situation  the  Emperor  considered  it  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  empire  to  have  it 
passed  before  Christmaa  The  ministers  point- 
ed out  that  the  peace  effective  of  the  French 
army  is  now  greater  than  that  of  Germany. 
The  bill  fixed  the  peace  effective  till  1894  at 
468,409  men,  exclusive  of  single-year  volun- 
teers, the  infantry  to  consist  of  534  battalions, 
the  cavalry  of  465  squadrons,  the  field-artillery 
of  864  batteries,  the  fortress-artillery  of  181 
batteries,  the  engineers  oi  1 18  battalions,  and  the 
train  of  118  battalions.  The  Liberal  factions, 
as  on  previous  occasions,  objected  to  rendering 
the  army  independent  of  parliamentary  grants 
for  90  long  a  period.  They  were  joined  by  the 
Center  party,  who  constituted  with  them  a 
decided  m^ority.  The  Opposition  asked  the 
Chancellor  to  explain  by  what  financial  means 
he  proposed  to  suppoii;  so  large  an  addition  to 
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the  imperial  expenditure,  unless  he  intended 
to  force  the  Reichstag  to  accept  a  tobacco  mo- 
nopoly or  other  fiscal  projects  that  had  been 
condemned.  They  offered  to  vote  the  supplies 
that  were  demanded*  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  Prince  Bismarck  rejected  the  compro- 
mise, and  said  that  the  Emperor  was  charged 
with  the  function  of  maintaining  the  army,  and 
might  constitutionally  demand  that  the  estab- 
lishment should  be  fixed  permanently.  He 
intimated  that,  like  Strafford,  he  would  will- 
ingly lose  his  head  in  so  loyal  a  purpose  as 
maintaining  the  principle  that  the  German 
army  was  the  army  of  tlie  Emperor,  and  not  the 
army  of  Parliament.  /  Windthorst,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  retorted  that  Bismarck  was 
identified  with  the  empire  in  so  many  ways  that 
he  imagined  his  own  opinions  to  be  binding 
laws  in  imperial  mattern.  After  many  days  of 
excited  discussion,  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  presented  was  rejected.  The  Emperor 
thereupon  dissolved  the  Reichstag,  and  ordered 
new  elections  for  Jan.  28, 1887. 

The  Navy. — The  German  navy  consists  of  96 
vessels,  with  654  guns.  Of  the  vessels,  27  are 
ironclads,  and  84  are  steamers.  There  are  7 
ironclad  frigates  and  one  under  construction, 
6  ironclad  corvettes,  and  14  ironclad  gunboats 
for  coast  -  defense,  including  two  with  deck- 
armor  only.  There  were  besides  35  large  and 
small  torpedo-boats  in  1886;  70  more  were 
authorized,  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,600,000,  in 
1884,  and  the  number  is  ultimately  to  be  in- 
creased to  150.  Germany  has  spent  about 
$65,000,000  on  naval  armaments  and  arsenals 
since  the  French  "War.  There  are  two  naval 
ports,  Kiel  and  Dantzic,  on  the  Baltic,  and 
one,  Wilhelmshaven,  on  the  North  Sea.  The 
latter  is  constructed  of  granite,  with  five  ba- 
sins, and  dry-docks  for  ironclads. 

The  ScflBton  %t  the  Relelislag. — The  Center  party 
placed  itself  in  direct  antagonism  with  the 
Chancellor  from  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1886-'86.  The  regulations  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  Jesuit  order  and  the  restriction  of  Catholic 
missions  in  the  German  protectorates,  drew 
forth  the  assertion  of  Windthorst  that  Ger- 
many was  subject  to  a  dictatorship,  against 
which  the  Reichstag  and  the  Landtags  wore 
powerless.  The  government  of  King  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  IV,  he  said,  is  now  pronounced 
to  have  been  misgovemment,  and  perhaps  his- 
tory will  record  the  same  verdict  with  regard 
to  the  government  of  Prince  Bismarck.  On 
Dec.  9,  1885,  a  pension  law  providing  for  the 
support  of  retired  itnperial  officials  was  passed. 
The  Centralist*",  German  Liberalists,  and  So- 
cial-Democrats united  in  condemning  the  ex- 
pulsion of  tlie  Poles,  and  on  Jan.  9,  1886, 
carried  a  vote  of  censure  over  the  votes  of 
the  Conservative  and  National  -  Liberal  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  Herr  Windthorst 
had  withdrawn  his  previous  interpellation 
after  drawinj?  ft-om  Prince  Bismarck  a  par- 
ticularistic avowal  of  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Prussia.    The  members  of  the  Bundesrath  ab- 


sented themselves  from  the  Reichstag  during 
the  debate. 

The  construction  of  a  canal  to  connect  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  was  authorized  by 
the  Chamber.  Prussia  is  to  raise  80,000,000 
marks  toward  the  cost,  besides  three  fifti^  of 
the  remainder,  estimated  at  126,000,000  marks. 
Canals  to  connect  the  Ems  and  the  Rhine  and 
the  Spree  and  the  Oder,  were  also  authorized. 

A  bill,  brought  forward  by  Herr  Reicben- 
sperger,  restoring  the  riglit  of  appeal  in  criminal 
cases,  was  passed  on  March  16,  although  therefi- 
resentatives  of  the  state  governments  objected. 

The  spirit  monopoly,  which  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion on  March  4,  found  no  support  from 
any  quarter  of  the  House.   The  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance defended  it  as  the  only  means  of  over- 
coming the  deficit  and  of  relieving  the  states, 
especially  Prussia,  so  as  to  permit  reforms  in 
local  taxation.    Tlie  Conservatives  proposed 
radical  amendments.    I'he  Center  opposed  the 
measure  because  it  would  strengthen  the  pow- 
er of  the  Government  to  influence  elections. 
The  Liberalists  characterized  it  as  a  scheme  to 
benefit  the  8,000  aristocratic  land- owners  of  the 
northeast  by  paying  higher  prices  for  potatoes. 
The  National  Liberals  objected  to  the  intrusioD 
of  the  state  in  the  domain  of  private  industry, 
and  to  the  multiplication  of  ofiScials,  but  pro- 
posed, as  an  alternative,  a  tax  on  the  consump- 
tion of  liquor,  in  addition  to  the  distillery-tax. 
The  Social-Democrats  contended  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  monopoly  would  be  to  make  spirits 
dearer,  but  not  to  diminish  inebriety.   The  bill 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  by  a  three- 
fourths  m^jority  rejected  the  project    The 
ministry  calculated  that  the  Government  would 
derive  a  revenue  of  800,000,000  marks  from 
the  monopoly.    It  was  not  proposed  that  the 
Government  should  undertake  the  manufacture 
of  spirits.    The  retail  dealers  also  were  not  to 
be  immediately  controlled  by  the  imperial  au- 
thorities, but  appointed  by  the  state  govern- 
ments.   One  important  purpose  of  the  mo- 
nopoly was  to  improve  the  low  standard  of 
German  spirits,  and  prevent  the  use  of  ixgnri- 
ous  and  adulterated  liquors;  also  to  control 
the  consumption  in  districts  where  drunken- 
ness is  prevalent.   Prince  Bismarck,  during  the 
debate  in  the  Chamber,  assumed  a  menacing 
tone  toil  ard  the  Reichstag.    He  said  that  he 
himself  had  no  thought  of  a  eavp  d'etat^  but 
that  the  Reichstag  showed  as  little  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  nation  as  had  the  Federal 
Diet  in  Frankfort,  and,  since  that  nssembly, 
though  founded  on  solemn  treaties,  had  been 
abolished,  the  German  princes  might  prepare 
the  same  fate  for  the  Reichstag.    The  bill  was 
lost  on  March  27,  only  8  voting  in  its  favor,  to 
181  against  it.     A  spirit-tax  project  was  al- 
ready being  worked  out  in  the  Bundesrath. 
This  bill,  after  a  long  and  spirited  disciission, 
was  rejected  in  the  last  days  of  the  sesnion, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  advantages  that  it 
extended  to  the  wealthy  potato-distillers  own- 
ing the  great  estates  in  the  east. 
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A  sngar-tax  was  likewise  rejected.  A  bill 
proposed  by  Coant  Udo  Stalberg  retains  the 
beet-root  duty  of  1*60  marks,  and  reduces  the 
sagar  bounty  to  17*40  mai'ks,  and,  after  the 
expiration  of  a  year,  to  16 '40  marks. 

A  bill  was  passed  to  indemnify  prisoners 
wrongfully  sentenced  for  the  time  of  their 
imprisonment,  which  did  not  satisfy  Herr 
Hartmann  and  the  Socialist  Kayser,  who  pro- 
posed that  all  the  damage  sustained  in  money, 
time,  and  loss  of  business  should  be  made 
good.  Another  bill  regulates  the  communal 
taxation  of  officers.  The  Moltke  bill  increas- 
ing officers^  pensions  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  service,  the  same  as  civil  pensions, 
W&9  approved.  The  social  reforms  of  Prince 
Bismarck  were  extended  by  the  establishment 
of  accident  and  sickness  insurance  for  laborers 
employed  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  acci- 
dent insurance  for  persons  in  military  service. 

The  debate  on  tlie  prolongation  of  the  anti- 
Socialist  law  occurred  soon  after  the  labor 
disturbances  in  Belgium.  Amendments  pro- 
posed by  Windthorst,  striking  out  the  pro- 
hibition of  meetings,  lessening  the  restrictions 
on  the  pres^  and  mollifying  the  minor  state  of 
sie^e,  were  adopted.  On  the  motion  of  Depu- 
ty Hsrtling,  the  duration  of  the  law  was  re- 
daoed  to  three  years.  With  these  changes  it 
was  re-enacted  by  169  votes  to  137.  The  Cen- 
ter and  Progressists  had  declared  against  tlie 
continuation  of  the  exceptional  law,  while 
Prince  Bismarck  had  threatened  an  imme- 
diate dissolution  of  Parliament  if  it  were 
not  re-enacted  in  its  entirety  for  five  years. 
Minister  von  Puttkamer  referred  to  Belgium 
as  a  country  where  riot  and  anarchy  had  re- 
sulted from  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press. 
Herr  Bebel  spoke  of  the  regicide  in  Rus:iia  as 
a  natural  and  excusable  outcome  of  a  policy 
of  fettering  public  opinion.  Prince  Bismarck 
took  note  that  the  Social-Democrat  leader  had 
at  length  expressed  approval  of  the  murder  of 
princes,  and  announced  that  he  would  accept 
a  prolongation  for  two  years.  In  the  final  vote 
one  thira  of  the  Center  party  voted  for  and 
one  third  against  the  bill,  while  the  remaining 
third  remained  neutral  In  the  extraordinary 
session  that  was  held  in  September,  the  So- 
cialists charged  the  Saxon  authorities  with 
misusing  the  anti-Socialist  laws  for  the  par- 
pose  of  suppressing  trade  -  unions  and  check- 
ing labor  -  strikes.  In  the  spring  and  early 
saiiimer  there  were  extensive  strikes  in  the 
capital.  The  Social-Democrats  attacked  Herr 
von  Puttkamer  in  the  Reichstag,  on  account 
of  a  ministerial  order  requiring  public  meet- 
ings to  be  notified  to  the  police  and  receive 
authorization  forty-eight  hours  before  they  are 
held,  whereas,  previously,  a  notice  at  any  time 
was  sufficient. 

The  anti-Socialist  laws  were  applied  after 
their  renewd  in  novel  and  unusual  ways.  Herr 
Bebel  and  other  members  of  Parliament  were 
convicted  of  unlawful  agitation,  and  sent  to 
prison.    In  Frankfort  persons  were  prosecuted 


for  subscribing  to  the  Zurich  ^^  Social-Demo- 
krat,"  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  an  act  of 
propaganda  to  buy  a  Socialist  paper.  The 
military  authorities,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
socialism  in  the  army,,  ordered  that  soldiers 
should  not  be  permitted  to  converse  with  work- 
men. In  Berlin,  a  number  of  ladies  who  had 
formed  a  society  for  the  protection  of  working- 
women,  were  tried  in  December  on  the  charge 
that  their  society  pursued  political  objects.  The 
aim  of  the  association,  as  appeared  from  the 
evidence,  was  to  organize  throughout  Ger- 
many work-women^s  unions  on  the  model  of 
those  existing  among  working-men,  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  fixed  working  hours,  higher 
wages,  and  better  education  for  women.  The 
members  were  sentenced  to  pay  small  fines, 
and  one  of  them  to  a  short  term  of  imprison- 
ment, and  the  society  was  dissolved.  The 
working-people  regarded  this  resalt  as  the  in- 
dication of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  suppress  labor  unions. 

The  PnsBiaii  Landtag.— The  Prussian  Chamber 
was  opened  by  the  Ring  in  person  on  Jan.  14, 
1886.  A  new  loan  was  announced  tor  reliev- 
ing the  pressure  of  school  and  local  taxation, 
augmenting  official  salaries,  and  preparing  for 
the  introduction  of  the  spirit  monopoly,  which 
was  expected  to  yield  sufficient  revenue  to  sat- 
isfy urgent  requirements  of  the  state  and  im- 
perial governments,  and  to  conduce  at  the  same 
time  to  public  health  and  morality. 

A  resolution  in  favor  of  establishing  com- 
munal savings-banks  for  the  use  of  small  farm- 
ers was  adopted  in  the  place  of  one  proposing 
loans  from  state  savings  institutions  on  their 
land  in  order  to  prevent  their  farms  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  money-lenders. 

The  Polish  debate  came  on  at  the  dose  of  Jan- 
uary. Bismarck  had  chosen  the  more  obedient 
Assembly  as  the  arena  for  the  contest,  with- 
out troubling  himself  to  reconcile  this  course 
with  liis  utterances  regarding  the  competency 
of  the  individual  states  in  questions  of  interna- 
tional import.  He  said  that  the  declaration 
made  in  1815,  on  taking  possession  of  Prussian 
Poland,  was  no  longer  binding,  that  it  was  not 
of  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  and  that  it  naturally 

E remised  loyalty  to  the  state.  A  party  that  is 
ostile  to  the  German  state  in  its  present  form, 
and  only  acknowledges  a  temporary  and  con- 
ditional allegiance  to  Prussia,  does  not  belong 
to  the  state,  and  has  no  claims  on  it.  He  con- 
fessed that  it  was  the  Polonizing  tendencies  of 
the  Catholic  division  in  the  Ministry  of  Wor- 
ship that  drove  him  into  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
flict. The  purpose  was  announced  of  convert- 
ing into  Germans  the  Poles  who  remained, 
after  getting  rid  of  all  those  of  Russian  and 
Austiian  origin.  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  German  schools,  and  by  transfer- 
ring the  Polish  officials  and  soldiers  to  German 
provinces.  The  colonization  of  the  Polish  dis- 
tricts by  German  land-owners  and  farmers, 
after  expropriating  the  Polish  nobility,  was 
proposed,  and  authority  was  asked  to  advance 
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100,000,000  thalers  from  the  treasury  for  the 
operatioD.  The  nainber  of  foreign  Poles  ex- 
pelled from  East  Prussia  was  about  85,000. 
The  Center  party,  the  German  Liberalisfe?,  and 
the  Poles,  left  the  hall  after  the  refusal  to  re- 
fer to  a  committee  the  Achenbach  resolution, 
pledging  the  support  cf  the  Chamber  to  fur- 
ther measures  for  the  development  of  the 
German  population  and  culture  in  the  border 
provinces,  as  the  rules  of  the  House  required, 
because  it  involved  the  expenditure  of  money. 
The  resolution  was  then  carried,  on  January 
80,  with  only  one  dissentient  voice  out  of  245. 
A  bill  to  establish  secondury  schools  in  the  prov- 
inces of  West  Prussia  and  Posen  was  passed  on 
April  8.  Windthorst  proposed,  without  suc- 
cess, to  have  instruction  on  Sundays  and  holy 
days  forbidden  in  these  schools.  A  bill  to  pun- 
ish parents  who  neglect  to  send  their  children 
to  school  in  Posen  and  bilesia  was  also  passed. 
The  bill  to  promote  the  German  colonization 
of  West  Prussia  and  Posen  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  Catholics  and  Liberals,  and  charac- 
terized as  a  measure  dictated  by  passion,  like 
the  May  laws,  but  was  passed  by  214  votes  to 
120.  In  a  Government  bill  dealing  with  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  Posen  and  West  Prussia 
a  clause  transferring  the  burden  of  their  main- 
tenance from  the  landlords  to  the  state  was 
stricken  out 

Repeal  of  the  May  Uiw8.^The  Pope,  in  a  letter 
accompanying  a  decoration  bestowed  on  Prince 
Bismarck,  in  return  for  the  diplomatic  courte^y 
shown  in  referring  the  dispute  over  the  Caro- 
line Islands  to  his  decision,  reminded  the  Chan- 
cellor that,  if  all  obstacles  were  removed,  he 
could  afford  powerful  assistance  in  preserving 
public  order  and  the  security  of  the  state.  In 
an  encyclical  letter  to  the  Prussian  bishops,  the 
Pontiff  regretted  that  new  legislation  had  dis- 
turbed the  harmony  between  church  and  state, 
and  demanded  the  institution  of  clerical  semi- 
naries under  the  direction  of  bishops,  the  ad- 
mission of  Catholic  missionaries  to  the  German 
colonies,  and  the  recognition  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  bishops  to  bestow  ecclesiastical  ofSces. 

On  February  15  the  Prussian  Government 
brought  forward  in  the  Upper  House  an  eccle- 
siastical bill,  which  satisfied  nearly  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  Curia.  No  scientific  state  exam- 
ination is  in  the  future  to  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  investiture  in  a  spintual  office. 
The  supervision  of  the  state  over  religious 
houses  and  seminaries  is  to  be  only  such  as 
the  common  law  prescribes.  The  royal  court 
of  law  for  ecclesiastical  matters  is  abolished. 
The  essential  features  of  the  May  laws  were 
thereby  rescinded.  Yet,  though  Home  was 
ap[>eased  by  this  ignominious  journey  '*  to  Ca- 
noasa,"  Windthorst  and  his  powerful  following 
were  not  immediately  disarmed  nor  reconciled, 
as  they  might  have  been  by  an  earlier  aban- 
donment of  the  Culturkampf.  The  Chancellor 
no  longer  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  Cen- 
ter, but  aimed  at  the  dissolution  of  the  party 
by  granting  all  its  demands,  leaving  Windthorst 


only  the  unpractical  programme  of  hostility  to 
the  state  school  system.  He  cared  as  little 
about  the  susceptibilities  of  the  diminished 
National-Liberal  party,  but  had  combinations 
in  u  new  Reichstag  in  view,  the  formation,  if 
possible,  of  a  Bismarck  party  pure  and  sim- 
ple. 

The  Prussian  House  of  Lords  had  not  before 
been  the  scene  of  politico-ecclesiastical  discus- 
sion. The  measure  was  tlie  result  of  diplo- 
matic negotiations  with  the  Holy  See.  Bishop 
Kopp,  of  Fulda,  represented  the  Pope  in  the 
deliberations,  and  proposed  amendments  that 
were  accepted,  abolishing  recourse  to  the  civil 
authorities  in  the  case  of  priests  who  have  in- 
curred ecclesiastical  disciplinary  punishment, 
and  recalling  the  condition  that  the  directors 
and  teachers  of  the  episcopal  seminaries  that  are 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  university  instruction 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  Government. 

In  a  note  dated  April  2,  the  Vatican  aban- 
doned the  position  previously  taken  by  Cardi- 
nal Jacobini,  and  accepted  the  obligation  to 
notify  the  Government,  not  only  in  respect  to 
tilling  the  cures  at  present  vacant,  but  in  all 
cases,  provided  the  Government  would  prom- 
ise a  further  revision  before  long.    Prince  Bis- 
marck disingenuously  sought  to  cast  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  May  Jaws  entirely  upon 
the  Minister  of  Worship  and  Prime  Minister, 
under  whom  they  were  enacted,  declai-ing  that 
he  had  approved  of  them  only  as  a  political 
weapon,  and  upon  closer  study  had  found  that 
the  state  had  laid  claim  to  functions  that  were 
in  many  instances  of  little  value.  He  had  chosen 
the  way  of  negotiation  with  the  Pope,  who  was 
simply  a  Catholic,  wise,  moderate,  and  peace- 
loving,  and  more  a  friend  of  Germany  than  the 
Center  was.    The  Liberals  of  every  shade  op- 
posed the  bill,  which  passed  with  the  votes  of 
Catholics,  Poles,  and  Conservatives.     In  tlie 
House  of  Deputies,  where  the  bill  was  passed 
on  May  10  by  a  vote  of  260  to  108,  the  Center 
and  German  Conservatives  voted  for  and  the 
National  Liberals,  all  but  one,  against  the  meas- 
ure, while  the  Free  Conservatives  and  German 
Liber alists  were  divided.    A  later  note  of  Car- 
dinal Jacobini  announced  that  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  would  begin  immediately  to  give  no- 
tice before  appointing  priests  to  the  then  vacant 
parishes.    Prince  Bismarck  said  that  this  note 
was  not  the  final  settlement,  but  only  an  in- 
stallment.   The  Curia  wished  to  allay  the  mis- 
trust, though  he  entertained  none  so  long  as 
Pope  Leo  XIIl  ruled  the  Church,    The  peace 
that  they  were  dealing  with  was  not  like  one 
between  belligerent  states,  laying  down  fixed 
boundaries.    The  forms  of  the  law  in  this  case 
were  only  the  vessel,  the  contents  of  which 
were  the  temper  and  good-will  of  those  on 
whom  the  execution  of  the  law  depended.   The 
vessels  may  be  tilled  with  the  milk  of  kindly 
opinions,  or  they  may  be  filled  with  cankering 
dragon^s  venom.    What  was  intended  was  to 
take  away  the  opponents'  sting,  and  uproot 
mistrust  and  passion  from  one^s  own  heart.    If 
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that  woald  not  lead  to  tbe  goal,  then  they  could 
begin  the  battle  anew  with  other  May  laws. 

The  Center  seized  every  opportunity  to  op- 
pose and  agitate  against  the  Government  m 
order  to  maintaiQ  the  existence  of  the  party. 
The  Bishop  of  Fnlda  and  other  ecclesiastics 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  reconciliation  in- 
cnrred  the  hostility  of  the  politicians  and  the 
Uitramontane  press.  The  Vatican  declared  a 
certain  class  of  pastoral  charges  exempt  from 
the  agreement  to  notify  appointments,  and  on 
this  point  farther  negotiations  were  carried  on 
with  Rome.  A  systematic  ecclesiastical  law  em- 
bodying the  principles  settled  in  the  present 
modus  Vivendi  is  to  be  worked  out  in  the  Land- 
tag session  of  1887.  The  agreement  with  Rome 
was  foUo  wed  by  the  appointment  of  bishops  to 
the  last  of  the  sees  remaining  vacant,  those  of 
Posen-Gnesen  aod  Ealm,  which  were  filled 
with  prelates  of  German  extraction.  The  duty 
of  the  bishops  to  give  notice  before  appointing 
parish  priests,  which  was  the  concession  that 
won  the  support  of  the  Conservatives  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Falk  laws,  implies  that  if  the 
Government  objects  to  the  persons  nominated 
they  shall  not  be  definitely  clothed  with  the 
office  nntil  the  objections  are  answered,  and 
the  difference  is  accommodated.  In  June  the 
Govemnient  announced  the  definite  recogni- 
tion of  the  duty  of  notification.  The  bishops 
afterward  sought  to  minimize  this  concession, 
denying  that  it  implied  a  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  Gk>vernment  to  veto  an  appoint- 
ment, but  only  of  their  duty  to  communicate 
the  names  of  parish  priests  on  their  appoint- 
ment, and  to  consider  any  objections  the  Gov- 
ernment might  make  on  the  ground  of  their 
political  actions.  Negotiations  on  this  point 
and  in  regard  to  further  revision  of  the  May 
laws  were  continued  with  the  Vatican  through 
the  year. 

A  bill,  proposed  by  Herr  Hammerstein,  to 
render  the  Lutheran  Evangelical  Ohnrch  more 
independent  of  the  state  and  municipal  author- 
ities, was  rejected. 

The  nUMtarg  FnttfaL— The  five-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
was  celebrated  with  magnificent  ceremonies. 
Among  the  other  foreign  powers  whose  rep- 
resentatives rendered  intellectual  tribute  to 
German  science  on  this  occasion  were  France 
and  the  Papal  See. 

The  BdelHlaB^.— In  the  municipal  elections  in 
Strasbnrg  and  Metz  the  German  party  gained 
an  nnexpeoted  and  decisive  victory.  A  Ger- 
man burgomaster  was  chosen  in  the  regnlnr 
way,  for  the  first  time,  in  Strasburg. 

FMpi  MirtiMSf  The  Three  -  Emperors* 
League  has  been  described  by  the  German 
Chancellor  as  *^  a  vaulted  arch  "  that  can  stand 
any  pressure  from  outside;  yet  throngh  tbe 
Bnlgarian  complications  his  skill  as  an  **  honest 
broker  '^  has  been  put  to  a  severe  test  to  pre- 
vent a  conflict  between  Austria  and  Russia.  In 
the  banning  of  August  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian Emperors  met  in  Gastein,  and  Prince 


Bismarck  and  Oonnt  Kalnoky  had  a  conference, 
that  was  preceded  by  a  visit  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Premier  in  Kissingen,  where  the 
German  Chancellor  was  taking  the  waters. 
The  acquiescence  of  Austria  in  the  restoration 
of  Russian  predominance  in  Bulgaria  was  ob- 
tained at  these  interviews.  The  Austrian  min- 
ister could  the  less  object  to  a  return  to  the 
previous  condition  of  things,  because  his  Gov- 
ernment had  openly  followed  the  policy  of 
allowing  no  foreign  influence  but  its  own  in 
Servia.  The  Russian  attempt  to  regain  the 
lost  influence  in  Bulgaria  by  means  of  a  mili- 
tary conspiracy  and  the  abduction  of  the  Prince 
increased  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  yet 
the  dethronement  of  Alexander  was  decided 
upon  in  a  visit  paid  by  Prince  Bismarck  to 
Minister  von  Giers  at  Franzensbad,  which  was 
returned  twelve  days  later  in  Berlin.  The 
plucky  Battenberg  felt  compelled,  after  his 
triumphant  return  to  Sofia,  to  bow  to  this  de- 
cision, and  voluntarily  abdicate.  The  situa- 
tion became  grave  when  Russia  prepared  to 
occupy  Bulgaria.  Austria  declared  that  she 
would  not  allow  a  military  occupation.  I'he 
Czar  finally  promised  the  German  court  that 
he  would  not  proceed  to  an  armed  interven- 
tion. The  refusal  of  the  German  bankers  to 
take  a  new  Russian  loan,  and  the  inability  of 
the  Czar  to  raise  a  war  loan  in  Paris,  rendered 
the  prospect  of  peace  more  secure  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  Bismarck  declared  that  Ger- 
many had  no  interests  in  Bulgaria,  and  his  or- 
gans derided  the  sentimental  politicians  who, 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Battenberg  prince,  fomented  a  war  feeling  in  * 
Germany  against  Russia.  He  was  willing  to 
go  to  any  length  of  concession  in  order  to 
prevent  an  alliance  between  Russia  and  France. 
If  Russia  and  Austria  came  into  collision,  Ger- 
many must  remain  neutral,  because  if  she  be- 
came involved  in  a  war  with  Russia  she  would 
immediately  be  attacked  on  the  other  flank  by 
France.  Ko  government  in  France,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chancellor,  would  be  able  to 
withstand  the  popular  impulse  for  war  if  such 
an  opportunity  occurred  to  regain  the  lost  front- 
iers. The  Moderate  Republicans,  who  have 
hitherto  directed  Frendi  policy,  are  considered 
to  be  in  favor  of  peace,  while  the  Radicals  are 
more  hostile  to  Germany,  and  the  Orleanists 
are  thought  to  be  committed  to  a  war  of  re- 
venge, which  would  immediately  follow  a  res- 
toration of  the  monarchy.  If,  in  the  event  of 
a  war  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia, 
the  latter  should  be  successful,  and  threaten  to 
crush  the  military  power  of  the  Hapsburg  mon- 
archy, then  Germany  would  be  compeUed  by 
her  own  interests  to  take  part  in  tbe  conflict, 
and  to  save  her  natural  ally  from  extinction. 

The  bickering  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
land in  regard  to  the  German  colonies  has  en- 
tirely ceased.  The  limits  of  German  territory 
and  influence  in  New  Guinea  and  the  smaller 
South  Sea  islands  were  definitely  arranged. 
The  frontier  line  between  the  dominions  of  the 
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Saltan  of  Zanzibar  and  the  German  possessions 
in  East  Africa  was  settled  by  treaty.  As  a 
favor  to  Spain,  the  right  to  establish  a  German 
station  in  the  Caroline  Islands  was  given  up, 
but  more  valuable  places  were  secured  in  the 
Marshall  and  Providence  groups,  and  depots 
erected  there. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Reichstag,  which 
closed  its  session  on  June  26,  was  to  approve 
a  convention  with  Great  Britain  for  the  pro- 
tection of  authors^  rights  in  works  of  literature 
and  art.  Switzerland  wished  a  revision  of  the 
customs  treaty,  but  was  induced  to  postpone 
the  negotiations. 

On  Sept.  17  the  Reichstag  was  called  to- 
gether for  a  special  session  in  order  to  take 
action  on  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Spain. 
The  representatives  from  iron-producing  dis- 
tricts feared  the  competition  of  Spanish  iron. 
The  treaty  was,  however,  accepted,  and  the 
extraordinary  session  closed  on  Sept.  20.  The 
Social-Democrats  desired  to  interpellate  tlie 
Government  with  regard  to  whether  the  Ghan- 
cellor  had  agreed  to  the  deposition  of  Prince 
Alexander  and  the  extension  of  Russian  influ- 
ence in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  whether  the 
German  Government  had  brought  pressure  to 
prevent  the  punishment  of  the  Bulgarian  trai- 
tors. But  the  Government  refused  to  answer 
questions  regarding  foreign  politics. 

Bavarbu  —  The  scandal  of  King  Lud  wig's 
debts,  which,  after  being  once  settl^  by  a  state 
loan,  again  amounted  to  millions,  drove  the 
ministry  to  interfere  and  transfer  the  royal 
authority  to  a  Regent  after  the  King  had  been 
j  udically  pronounced  non  compos  men  tis.  There 
was  no  question  of  the  King^s  lunacy  among 
those  best  informed,  although  it  had  often 
been  publicly  denied.  The  ministers  were 
averse  to  confiding  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  Prince  Luitpold,  because  they  feared 
that  he  would  endeavor  to  bring  about  an 
Ultramontane  reaction.  After  the  King  had 
been  declared  insane  and  placed  under  re- 
straint, there  was  danger  of  civil  disturbances, 
and  public  excitement  reached  a  high  pitch 
when,  three  dnys  later,  the  insane  monarch 
drowned  himself.  (See  Ludwio,  Kino,  of  Ba- 
varia.) 

The  Bavarian  Highlanders  were  not  con- 
vinced before  nor  after  the  death  of  the  King 
that  he  was  insane,  though  the  fact  was  es- 
tablished beyond  question  by  an  autopsy.  He 
had  shown  himself  to  them  kind  and  generous, 
though  uncommunicative  and  suspicious  to- 
ward all  other  people.  Many  of  the  peasant- 
ry flocked  to  Munich,  under  the  impression 
that  a  great  wrong  had  been  done  to  their 
friend  and  monarch,  who,  if  insane  at  all,  had 
been  made  so  by  being  deposed  and  placed 
under  restraint.  Certain  base  politicians  en- 
couraged this  dangerous  feeling,  which  threat- 
ened to  lead  to  civil  disturbances.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Ludwig  II  is  his  brother  Otto,  born 
April  27,  1848,  who  has  been  for  years  a  hope- 
less lunatic.    The  taint  of  insanity  does  not 


come  from  the  Wittelsbach  family,  but  from 
the  Hohenzollerns,  through  their  mother,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Priuce  "Wilhelm  of  Prussia. 
Prince  Luitpold,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne, 
assumed  the  regency  upon  the  decision  of  a 
commission  de  lunatico  inguirendo,  on  June  9. 
He  is  the  uncle  of  the  two  insane  kings,  and 
the  third  son  of  Ludwig  I,  is  sixty-five  years 
old,  and  has  served  as  a  field-marshal  and  in 
various  political  capacities. 

Dr.  von  Lutz,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  his 
colleagues,  offered  their  resignations,  but  were 
asked  to  retain  their  posts  by  the  Regent. 

GOVCiH,  Jthii  BarthakMMW,  an  American  ora- 
tor, born  in  Sandgate,  Kent,  England,  Aug.  22, 
1817;  died  in  Frankford,  Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1886. 
The  family  consisted  of  the  father  and  mother, 
John,  and  one  sister;  and  they  were  supported 
by  the  mother,  who  was  the  village  school-mis- 
tress, her  slender  salary  being  eked  out,  during 
John^s  babyhood,  by  a  small  pension  received 
by  the  father  for  service  as  a  private  soldier 
during  the  Peninsular  war.  This  ceased  at  his 
death,  and  the  mother  struggled  along,  giving 
her  boy  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation, until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  when  an 
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opportunity  offered  to  send  him  to  seek  a  bet- 
ter fortune  in  the  New  World,  with  a  company 
of  his  mother^s  friends,  who  promised  to  take 
charge  of  and  assist  him  until  he  should  have 
learned  a  trade  and  become  seif-supporting. 
The  mother  raised  ten  guineas,  and  in  August, 
1829,  the  boy  landed  in  New  York.  The  fam- 
ily that  brought  him  settled  in  Oneida  County, 
where  young  Gough  was  placed  on  a  farm,  on 
which  he  worked  for  two  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  obtcuned  employment  in  the 
binding  department  of  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  in  New  York  city.  Here  he  learned 
the  trade  of  book-binder,   and  sent  for  bis 
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mother  and  sister,  who  reached  New  York  in 
1883.  Mrs.  Gough  died  in  a  few  months,  hard 
times  came  on,  the  joarh  lost  his  place,  and, 
having  formed  evil  associates,  fell  into  habits 
of  dissipation.  In  1839  he  set  up  as  a  book- 
binder on  his  own  account,  and  married ;  but 
bis  nightly  debanchery  hindered  his  daily  work, 
so  that  he  lost  custom  and  sank  into  the  deep- 
est poverty  and  degradation.  His  wife  and  child 
died  from  exposure,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  this  naturally  brilliant  youth  seemed  a 
hopeless  drunkard  and  an  outcast  from  decent 
society.  He  had  great  powers  of  representa- 
tion and  of  imitation,  and  could  stir  an  audience 
wonderfully.  He  had  a  great  desire  to  go  ufion 
the  stage,  and  made  one  or  two  earnest  efforts 
to  prepare  himself;  but  the  passion  for  vice 
and  intemperance  was  too  strong  to  admit  of 
any  steady  pursuit,  and  he  soon  sank  into 
earning  his  livelihood  in  low  resorts,  where  his 
comic  acting  and  rude  singing  won  tlie  applause 
of  his  besotted  companions. 

In  1842  a  kind  Providence  put  it  into  his 
hdart  to  quit  his  vile  associates  and  seek  work 
in  Worcester,  Mass.  He  has  thrilled  innu- 
merable audiences  with  the  story  of  his  first 
jear  there,  of  the  delirium  that  possessed  him, 
of  the  tools  that  were  furever  turning  to  ser- 
pents in  his  hands,  until  he  was  forced  to  run 
from  the  crawling  devils  that  stung  him  while 
he  tried  to  wield  them.  Then  they  listened ' 
with  bated  breath  as  he  told  how  a  Quaker 
persuaded  him  to  attend  a  temperance  meet- 
ing, to  sign  the  pledge,  and  then  to  keep  it  in 
spite  of  an  awful  craving  for  liquor.  He  had 
resisted  for  several  months,  when  he  was  in- 
duced to  violate  his  pledge.  After  a  severe 
struggle  he  confessed  his  fall  in  a  public  meet- 
ing VOL  Worcester,  took  the  pledge  again,  and  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  reform- 
ing drunkards,  which  purpose  he  clung  to  with 
great  tenacity.  He  became  a  talker  to  what- 
ever audience  he  could  get  when  it  was  at  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  and  contrived,  when  money 
earned  by  bis  eloquence  brought  temptation, 
to  live  a  life  of  greater  ease.  At  first  he  set 
out  with  his  carpet-bag  to  walk  through  New 
England  and  make  an  appeal  wherever  he 
coidd  find  a  hearer,  and  he  was  delighted 
when  he  received  seventy-five  cents  for  a 
lecture.  His  reputation  soon  rose.  Impas- 
sioned, eloquent,  gifted  in  voice  and  expres- 
flion,  telling  the  tale  of  his  own  bitter  experi- 
ence, he  held  his  hearers  spellbound,  and  his 
fiune  went  throughout  the  land.  He  could 
draw  tears  and  excite  laughter,  and  men  yield- 
ed to  his  persuasions  with  marvelous  readi- 
ness. For  seventeen  years  he  lectured  solely 
upon  temperance,  and  addressing  over  five 
thousand  audiences,  North  and  South,  East  and 
West.  In  1853  he  was  invited  to  visit  England 
by  the  London  Temperance  League,  and  was 
entertained  there  by  George  Cruikshank,  the 
artist,  who  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  total 
abstinence.  Mr.  Gough^s  first  address  in  £x- 
et«  Hall  produced  a  profound  sensation,  and. 


although  he  had  gone  to  England  to  remain 
but  a  few  months,  he  stayed  there  two  years, , 
working  hard  for  the  great  cause.  During  the 
second  year  he  was  announced  to  speak  at 
Oxford,  when  the  undergraduates  determined 
to  break  up  his  meetings  by  hisses;  but  his 
tact  and  power  were  such  that  the  yells  and 
cat-calls  grew  fainter,  and  his  enemies  found 
themselves  listening  with  serious  attention. 
On  a  second  visit,  in  1858,  he  met  a  distin- 
guished reception.  In  1855  he  returned  to  his 
adopted  home,  and,  after  two  years  of  success- 
ful lecturing,  returned  to  England  for  three 
years. 

In  all  his  work,  Mr.  Grough  relied  entirely 
upon  personal  moral  infiuence.  He  introduced 
the  total-abstinence  pledge  at  the  close  of 
every  address,  but  was  never  the  spokesman 
of  any  political  or  temperance  organization. 
He  told  his  own  story,  and  made  the  direct  ap- 
peal with  an  eloquence  and  natural  oratorical 
Sower  seldom  equaled.  His  home  was  in 
[a&sachosetts,  latterly  at  West  Boylston,  where 
his  wife  lived  quiet  and  retired,  and  where  he 
sought  rest  among  his  books  and  friends.  His 
private  benefactions  were  large,  and  he  assist- 
ed many  boys  to  obtain  education  and  means 
of  livelihood. 

He  published  an  autobiography  (London, 
1846;  second  edition,  1858);  "Orations'* 
(1854);  '^Temperance  Address"  (New  York, 
1870);  "Temperance  Lectures"  (1879);  and 
"Sunlight  and  Shadow,  or  Gleanings  from 
my  Life-Work"  (1880).  He  was  delivering 
a  lecture  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
Frankford,  Pa.,  when  he  was  prostrate<l  by  a 
paralytic  stroke.  He  never  rallied,  but  after 
two  days  sank  into  unconsciousness,  which 
continued  until  his  death. 

WEAT  BRITAfll  AND  IRELAND,  a  monarchy 
in  Western  Europe.  The  supreme  legislative 
power  resides  in  Parliament,  which  is  not  re- 
strained in  its  action  by  any  constitutional 
limitations,  but  is  largely  ffuided  by  precedents. 
Parliament  meets  annually,  usually  remaining 
in  session  from  February  to  the  middle  of 
August,  or  later.  Legislation  left  incomplete 
at  the  end  of  the  session  must,  to  become  law, 
go  through  all  the  stages  from  the  beginning 
in  a  subsequent  Parliament. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  670 
members,  elected  by  ballot.  By  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  the  county  constituencies  of  Eng- 
land were  increased  from  52  to  82,  and  the 
number  of  county  members  was  increased 
from  94  to  159,  while  those  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  remained  as  before ;  boroughs  return- 
ing 111  members  were  disfranchised,  because 
they  contained  fewer  than  2,000  inhabitants, 
and  31  boroughs,  with  fewer  than  4,000  inhabi- 
tants, sent  one  member  instead  of  two,  while  46 
new  boroughs  were  created  in  England,  22  of 
which,  containing  over  25,000  inhabitants,  re- 
turned two  members  each,  and  24,  with  over 
12,000  inhabitants,  one  member  each.  In 
Scotland  the  representation  was  increased  from 
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45  to  53,  and  in  Ireland  from  100  to  105.  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1868,  introdacing  household  and 
lodger  sufirage  in  the  boroughs,  gave  493 
members  to  England  and  Wales,  and  60  to 
Scotland,  while  the  number  from  Ireland  re- 
mained unaltered.  The  act  of  1884  extended 
the  household  and  lodger  franchises  to  the 
county  constituencies,  and  established  the  same 
electoral  qualifications  in  Ireland  as  in  Great 
Britain.  The  re-distribution  act  of  1886  di- 
vided great  towns  into  constituencies  return- 
ing single  members;  81  English,  2  Scottish, 
and  22  Irish  boroughs,  with  a  population  of 
.fewer  than  15,000,  were  disfranchised ;  86  Eng- 
lish and  8  Irish  boroughs,  having  fewer  than 
50,000  inhabitants,  lost  one  of  their  two 
members ;  14  English,  3  Scottish,  and  2  Irish 
boroughs  gained  additional  members;  and 
88  new  boroughs  were  created,  all  of  them, 
except  6,  in  the  metropolis.  Towns  having 
between  50,000  and  165,000  inhabitants  still 
return  two  members,  but  all  larger  towns  and 
the  counties  are  divided  into  districtj«,  each 
sending  one  member.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers representing  county  constituencies  was 
increased  by  the  re-distribution  act  in  England 
from  187  to  258,  in  Scotland  from  26  to  87,  in 
Ireland  from  64  to  85 ;  the  total  nnmber  from 
288  to  877.  The  number  of  borough  members 
was  in  England  reduced  from  297  to  237,  and 
In  Ireland  from  37  to  16,  and  increased  in 
Scotland  from  26  t-o  81.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers representing  universities  remained  the 
same,  5  in  England,  2  in  Scotland,  and  2  in 
Ireland.  The  total  number  of  members  was 
increased  from  652  to  670,  Scotland  gaining 
12,  and  Endand  6  new  seats.  The  effe^  of 
the  Reform  Bill  in  enlarging  the  electorate  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  giving  the 
number  of  qualified  voters  in  1883  and  1885 : 


OONSTrrUENClKS. 

1885. 

1888. 

Oouktim: 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

1,589,840 

•  8M,800 

64^415 

960,719 
99,662 
166,997 

IreUnd 

Total  oonntlea 

8,410,056 

1282,^ 

BoitotrcHs: 

Kngrlaod  and  Wales 

Scotland 

1,867,000 
241,700 
190,670 

1,661,732 
210,789 

Ireland 

68,021 

Total  boroagha 

2,801,270 
"~6,711,826~ 

1.920;^2 

~"8,i62,910~ 

The  number  of  votes  cast  in  1885  was  8,807,- 
200,  or  57  per  cent,  of  the  electorate.    ■ 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Victoria  I,  Qpeen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Empress  of 
India,  bom  in  1819.  The  heir-apparent  is 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  bom  in  1841.^ 

The  Conservative  Cabinet  that  was  in  office 
in  the  beginning  of  1886  gave  way  to  a  Liberal 
ministry,  constituted  February  6,  and  com- 
posed as  follows:  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
William  Ewart  Gladstone;  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, Sir  Farrer  Herschell,  Baron  Herschell; 


Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Earl  Spencer; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  William 
Vernon  Harcourt ;  Home  Secretary,  Hugh  C. 
E.  Childers;  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Earl  of 
Bosebery ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Earl  Granville ; 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  Earl  of  £ira- 
berley;  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman ;  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, Earl  Bipon ;  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Anthony  James  Mundella;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Joseph 
Chamberlain ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland, 
John  Morley ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
George  Otto  Trevelyan. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
June,  1886,  Lord  Salisbury  again  formed  a 
Cabinet,  containing  the  following  members: 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury ;  Lord  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  Sir  Hardinge  Gifford,  who  was 
created  Lord  Ilalsbtiry;  President  of  the 
Council,  Viscount  Cranbrook;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Lord  Randolph  H.  S.  Church- 
ill ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Henry  Matthews;  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
created  Earl  of  Iddesleigh ;  Colonial  Secretary, 
Edward  Stanhope ;  Secretary  for  War,  W.  H. 
Smith;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
George  Hamilton;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach ;  Indian  Secre- 
tary, Viscount  Cross ;  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland.  E.  Gibson,  created  Lord  Ashbourne ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lonl 
John  Manners;  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Lord  Stanley  de  Preston. 

Aica  aad  Pvpslatiwk — According  to  the  com- 
putation of  the  Registrar-General,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1886  was 
86,707,418.  The  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  with  an  area  of  58,186  square  miles, 
was  27,870,586 ;  that  of  Scotland,  with  29,820 
square  miles,  was  8,949,898 ;  that  of  Ireland, 
82,531  square  miles  in  extent,  was  4,887,439. 
The  combined  area  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  tlie 
Channel  Islands  is  295  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  141,260,  making  the  total  area 
of  the  United  Kingdom  120,882  square  miles, 
and  the  total  population,  inclusive  also  of  216,- 
374  soldiers  and  sailors  abroad,  37,064,052. 

The  number  of  births  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1885  was  893,694,  of  deaths  522,517,  of 
marriages  197,446,  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
371.177;  the  number  of  births  in  Scotland 
126,110,  deaths  74,608,  marriages  25,256,  ex- 
cess of  births  51,507;  the  number  of  births  in 
Ireland  115,964,  deaths  90,833,  marriages 
21,829,  excess  of  births  25,131.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  district  of  London  in 
1885  was  4.083,928.  The  population  of  Liver- 
pool was  579,724;  of  Birmingham,  427,769; 
of  Manchester,  837,342;  of  Leeds,  838,189; 
of  Sheffield,  805,716;  of  Bristol,  218,169;  of 
Bradford,  214,431;  of  Nottingham,  211,424; 
of  Salford,  204,076;  of  Hull,  186,292;  of 
Newcastle  on-Tyne,  158,209.    The  population 
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of  Glasgow  with  its  suburbs  in  1881  was  674,- 
095 ;  of  Edinburgh,  286,002 ;  that  of  Dublin, 
849,648  with,  and  249,602  without,  its  sub- 
urbs; of  Belfast,  208,122. 

The  number  of  immigrants  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1885  was  113,549.  The  total  emi- 
gration in  1885  was  264,885,  including  53,783 
foreigners,  and  2,958  of  unknown  origin.  Of 
the  126,260  English  who  emigrated,  73,789 
went  to  the  United  States,  14,817  to  British 
North  America,  28,380  to  the  Australasian  colo- 
nies, and  9,274  to  other  countries;  of  21,867 
Scotch,  13,241  to  the  United  States,  2,845  to 
Canada,  4,731  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  1,050  to  other  countries;  of  60,017  Irish, 
60,657  to  the  United  States,  2,676  to  Canada, 
6,234  to  Australia,  and  400  to  other  countries. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  1883  the  population  in 
England  and  Wales  claiming  membership  with 
the  Established  Church  was  about  13,500,000, 
and  that  belonging  to  the  various  Dissenting 
societies  12,500,000.  The  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  is  estimated  at  2,000,000.  The 
Chnrch  of  Scotland  had,  in  1884,  555,622  mem- 
bers. The  Free  Chnrch  had  about  945,000  ad- 
herents, and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
179,891.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland 
had  76,939  adherents.  The  number  of  Jews 
in  Great  Britain  was  estimated  in  1883  at 
70,000,  of  whom  40,000  reside  in  the  metrop- 
olis. The  population  of  Ireland  is  Roman 
Catholic  with  the  exception  of  620,000  persons 
belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland, 
470,734  Presbyterians,  48,839  Methodists, 
6,210  Congregationalists,  4,879  Baptists,  8,645 
Qaakers,  and  472  Jews. 

fiduatlHL — In  1888  the  percentage  of  per- 
sons who  signed  with  their  mark  in  England 
and  Wales  was  12*6  among  males  and  15*5 
among  females,  as  compared  with  23*8  and 
33*1  per  cent,  in  1863.  In  Scotland  the  pro- 
portion in  1882  was  6*8  per  cent  of  the  men 
and  13*1  per  cent,  of  the  women.  In  Ireland, 
24*7  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  28*1  per  cent,  of 
the  women  were  unable  to  sign  the  marriage 
register  in  1884.  The  education  act  of  1870 
declares  that  school  accommodation  must  be 
provided  in  every  district  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  that  parents  must  give  their  chil- 
dren the  advantages  of  education,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  thirteen.  A  similar  law  was 
enacted  for  Scotland.  In  1884  tliere  were  18,- 
761  schools  inspected  and  receiving  Govern- 
ment subsidies  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
82,447  teachers,  and  3,273,124  children  in 
aTerage  attendance.  The  number  of  children 
in  attendance  at  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1886  was  4,630,000,  or  16*67  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population,  as  against  7  per  cent,  in 
1869.  The  aaily  attendance  was  62  per  cent, 
of  the  school  population.  The  expenditure  in 
1886  included  £757,000  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, £1,141,000  from  the  rates,  and  £1,791,- 
000  from  school-pence  collected  from  the  par- 
ents. The  sum  voted  by  Parliament  was  JB3,- 
422,989.  The  report  of  a  commission  to  investi- 


gate over-pressure  stated  that  the  studies  ex- 
acted, for  the  sake  of  earning  as  large  a  Gov- 
ernment grant  as  possible,  are  less  severe  than 
in  German  schools,  where  children  are  kept 
in  school  32  hours  a  week  with  32  subjects, 
while  in  England  they  are  20  hours  at  school 
with  7  subjects.  The  number  of  schools  in 
Scotland  was  3,131  in  1884;  the  number  of 
teachers,  11,712  ;  the  average  attendance,  448,- 
242.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1884  was  5,426,490 ; 
in  Scotland,  798,545.  Of  the  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  4,181  were  directly  uiider 
school  boards  in  1884;  11,808  connected  with 
the  National  Society  or  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land ;  558  were  Wesleyan,  828  Roman  Catho- 
lic, 1,497  British,  nnd'enominational,  and  other 
schools.  In  Scot.and,  2,535  were  public  schools, 
112  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
150  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
rest  with  other  bodies  or  undenominational. 
In  Ireland,  out  of  a  total  school  population  of 
999,657,  the  number  of  children  attending  the 
national  schools  in  1884  was  492,928.  The 
annual  grants  from  the  Treasury  to  primary 
schools  in  England  in  1884  was  £3,016,167; 
in  Scotland,  £475,413 ;  in  Ireland,  £732,627. 
In  addition  to  the  Government  grants  the 
schools  received  an  income  from  endowments, 
school  fees,  local  rates,  and  private  snbscrip- 
tions,  amounting  in  England  to  £3,605,763,  in 
Scotland  to  £529,618,  and  in  Ireland  to  £193,- 
092  in  1884. 

There  a|e  69  colleges,  known  as  university 
colleges,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  1,244 
teachers  on  their  staffs,  and  26,236  students, 
in  1885.  The  University  of  Oxford,  compris- 
ing 24  colleges,  has  257  teachers  and  3,082 
students.  Cambridge  University,  with  19  col- 
leges, has  188  teachers,  and  2,862  students. 
Victoria  University,  comprising  Owens  Col- 
lege, Manchester,  and  University  College,  Liv- 
erpool, has  82  teaohe;*s  and  1,211  students. 
Durham  University,  with  three  colleges,  in- 
cluding the  Newcastle  College  of  Science  and 
Medici  School,  has  48  teachers  and  617  stu- 
dents. Leeds  College  has  43  teachers  and 
1,053  students,  about  one  third  of  them  even- 
ing students.  London  University,  which  is 
only  an  examining  body,  granting  degrees  to 
those  who  pass  the  examinations,  has  a  staff 
of  57  professors  and  counts  1,246  students. 
King^s  College,  London,  has  102  teachers  and 
2,081  students,  including  1,457  evening  stu- 
dents. There  are  four  university  colleges  for 
ladies,  viz. :  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  with 
30  teachers  and  102  students ;  Girton  College, 
Cambridge,  with  20  teachers  and  82  students; 
and  Lady  Margaret  and  Somerville  Halls,  Ox- 
ford, having  together  86  students  in  1885.  In 
Scotland  the  University  of  Aberdeen  had  80 
teachers  and  901  students;  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, 93  teachers  and  8,423  students;  Glasgow 
University,  53  teachers  and  2,261  students; 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  15  teachers  and 
203  students.    The  University  of  Dublin  had 
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57  teachers  and  1,800  stadents;  Queen^s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  had  485  stadenta ;  Qaeea^s  Col- 
lege, Cork,  272 ;  and  Queen's  College,  Galway, 
100  students.  The  Catholio  University  of  Ire- 
land, comprising  University  College,  Dublin, 
and  seven  other  colleges,  grants  degrees  in 
theology  and  philosophy,  but  students  for  other 
degrees  must  pass  the  examinations  of  the 
Royal  University,  which  holds  the  same  posi- 
tion in  Ireland  that  the  London  University 
does  in  England,  and  in  1885  examined  2,885 
candidates  for  degrees. 

OnuBCNe.— The  total  value  of  the  imports  of 
merchandise  in  1885  was  £878,834,814;  of  the 
exports,  £270,984,982,  comprising  British  prod- 
uce of  the  value  of  £213,081,407,  and  foreign 
produce  of  the  valne  of  £57,908,628.  The  im- 
ports had  declined  in  total  value  from  £426,- 
892,000  in  1888.  In  that  year  they  were  $58 
per  head  of  the  population,  and  in  1885  $49.60. 
The  exports  of  British  products  were  greatest 
in  1882,  amounting  to  £241,467,000,  and  aver- 
aging $88  per  capita,  while  in  1885  the  average 
was  $28.50.  The  declared  value  of  the  imports 
of  precious  metals  in  1885  was  £22,810,000, 
made  up  of  £18,876,000  of  gold  and  £9,484,- 
000  of  silver;  of  the  exports,  £21,788,000,  of 
which  gold  constituted  £11,981,000  and  silver 
£9,852,000.  The  following  table  presents  a 
summary  of  the  imports  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  81,  1885: 

IMPORTS.  Vahiw. 

Lire  animals  for  food £8w785,802 

ArtldeB  of  food  and  drink,  duty-free 124,089,026 

Articles  of  food  and  drink,  dutiable. «  2^,066,658 

Tobacco 8,900,669 

Metala 16,287,049 

Chemicala,  dyea,  and  tanning  materiala 8,797,686 

Oils 6,787,921 

Textile  materials 7>J,649,118 

Sundry  raw  materials 88.&08,677 

Manuftctnrod  articles 68,418,162 

Miscellaneous 14,844^21 

Total £878,884,814 

The  exports  of  the  various  classes  of  British 
products  in  1885  were  as  follow  : 

DOmssnC  exports.  ValoM. 

Li  ve  an  Imals £6 18,874 

Articles  of  food  and  drink 9,942,508 

Rawmaterials 13,867,807 

Yams  and  textile  flibrice 101,871,488 

Metala,  raw  and  manuflictured,  except  maohtn- 

ery 81,726,696 

Machinery 11,074.661 

AmiareU  etc 10,848,618 

Cbemloals  and  medlrtnes 6,975,420 

Ail  other  mannlbctures 27,216,426 

Total £218,031,407 

The  quantity  of  grain  and  flonr  imported 
was  142,742,075  cwts,,  as  compared  with  119,- 
600,056  cwts.  in  1884;  of  bacon  and  hams, 
4,065,849  cwts.,  as  compared  with  8,418,481 
cwts. ;  of  fish,  784,252  cwts.,  as  compared  with 
3,386,422  cwts.;  of  beef,  1,142,786  cwts.,  ^ 
compared  with  1,090,789  cwts. ;  of  preserved 
meat,  526,727  cwts.,  as  compared  with  450,990 
cwts. ;  the  number  of  cattle,  878,115,  as  com- 
pared with  425,607 ;  the  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  780,927,  as  compared  with  945,042 ;  the 
quantity  of  butter  and  butterine,   2,400,575 


cwts.,  as  compared  with  2,475,436 ;  the  nam- 
her  of  eggs,  885,130,600,  as  compared  with 
999,608,760;  the  quantity  of  refined  sugar, 
5,338,050  cwts.,  as  compared  with  4,263,878 
cwts. ;  of  raw  sugar,  19,883,746  cwts.,  as  com- 
pared with  19,622,679  cwts.  The  values  of  the 
leading  articles  of  import  in  1885,  compared 
with  the  values  imported  during  the  year  pre. 
ceding,  were,  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling, 
as  follow : 


ARTICLES. 


Grain  and  flour.... 

Cotton,  raw 

Wool 

Sugar 

Timber 

Metels 

Bacon  and  buns. . . 

Animals 

Butter 

Tea 

811k  mannfr.cturee. 
Flax,  bemp,  jute... 


1884. 

4S,061 
44,465 
80,617 
19,672 
1^081 
16,806 

8,740 
10,420 
12,M8 
10,494 
10.984 

8,606 


1886. 


52,749 

86,044 

14,410 

18,447 

l.\S44 

16,287 

6,714 

8,78d 

11,S60 

10,717 

10,467 

8,617 


The  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  mannfact- 
nresin  1885  was  £66,972,044 ;  iron  and  steel, 
£21,717,186;  woolen  and  worsted  manufact- 
ures, £23,229,842;  coal,  £10,682,184;  linen 
and  jute  manufactures,  £8,124,019. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1885  was  £86,479,000,  against  £86,- 
279,000  in  1884;  of  the  exports  of  domestic 
products  to  the  United  States,  £21,994,000, 
against  £24,427,000.  The  total  imports  from 
the  countries  of  North  and  South  America, 
not  British  colonies,  in  1885  were  £101,118,000 
in  value,  and  the  exports  of  British  products 
to  those  countries  £40,030,000.  The  imports 
from  British  possessions  in  1835  amounted  to 
£84,402,000,  India  furnishing  £81,882,000,  as 
compared  with  £84,448,000  in  1884 ;  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  £23,825,000,  as  compared 
with  £28,811,000;  British  North  America, 
£10,847,000,  as  compared  with  £11,040,000. 
The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to  Brit- 
ish possessions  amounted  to  £213,045,000, 
£29,289,000  going  to  India,  as  compared  with 
£80,584,000  in  1884;  £25,167,000  to  Austral- 
asia, as  compared  with  £23,896,000;  and 
£7,206,000  to  British  America,  as  compared 
with  £8,653,000.  The  imnorts  from  China  in 
1885  were  £8,614,000  in  vaLl^e,  and  from  Hong- 
Kong  £968,000.  The  exports  of  British  prod- 
uce to  China  were  £5,187,000 ;  to  Hong-Eong, 
£8,758,000.  France  famished  £85,710,000  of 
the  total  imports  in  1885,  and  received  £14,979,- 
000  of  the  British  exports;  Germany  sent 
£23,069,000  of  imports,  and  took  £16,416,000 
of  British  products.  The  imports  from  the 
Netherlands  amounted  to  £25,010,000;  from 
Russia,  £17,712,000;  from  Belgium,  £15,070,- 
000 ;  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  £10,942,000; 
from  Spain,  £9,465,000 ;  from  Egypt,  £8,818,- 
000;  from  Denmark,  £4,880,000;  from  Tur- 
key, £4,681,000.  The  exports  of  British  prod- 
uce to  the  Netherlands  amounted  to  £8,878,- 
000 ;  to  Belgium,  £7,806,000 ;  to  Italy,  £6,627,- 
000;  to  Turkey,  £6,133.000.   The  total  imports 
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from  European  countries  were  £168,298,000 
in  1885,  against  £173,067,000  in  1884.  The 
exports  of  British  produce  to  European  coun- 
tries were  £81,500,000,  against  £90,841,000. 

MtTlgiflM. — ^The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  in 
the  foreign  trade  entered  at  British  ports  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1885  was  81,862,420,  of 
which  22,980,464  tons  were  British..  The  total 
tonnage  cleared  was  82,419,222,  28,408,591 
tons  being  British.  The  tonnage  entered  with 
cargoes  was  25,664,460;  cleared,  29,317,781; 
the  steam  tonnage  entered  was  24,586,866; 
the  steam  tonnage  cleared,  24,923,001.  The 
tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  home  trade 
was  44,560,900  entered,  and  87,902,292  cleared. 

The  numher  of  sailing-vessels  registered  in 
1885  was  16,609  of  8,417,000  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  17,569  of  8,423,000  tons  in  1884; 
the  number  of  steamers,  6,621  of  8,970,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  6,580  of  8,941,000  tons. 
The  total  tonnage  in  1885  was  7,887,000 ;  in 
18W,  7,364,000.  There  were,  in  1885,  10,088 
sailing-vessels  of  658,000  tons,  and  1,706  steam- 
ers of  800,000  tons,  employed  in  the  home 
trade,  limited  to  the  British  coasts  and  ports 
of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Ohannel ;  512  sail- 
ing-vessels of  68,000  tons,  and  217  steamers  of 
86,000  tons,  employed  partly  in  the  home  trade 
and  partly  in  foreign  trade ;  and  8,180  sailing- 
vessels  of  2,594,000  tons,  and  8,098  steamers  of 
8,503,000  tons  employed  in  foreign  commerce. 

Tfee  PisMfflMt — The  number  of  letters  sent 
through  the  post-office  during  1885-^86  was 
1,403,547,900,  an  increase  of  3*2  per  cent,  over 
the  number  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  the 
whole  number,  84  per  cent,  were  delivered  in 
England  and  Wales,  9*6  per  cent,  in  Scotland, 
and  6'4  per  cent  in  Ireland.  The  number  of 
post-cards  forwarded  was  171.290,000.  In- 
cluding newspapers,  books,  and  parcels,  the 
total  number  was  2,091,188,822.  The  number 
of  parcels  sent  by  the  parcels-post  during  the 
second  year  of  its  operation  nearly  reached 
Mr.  Fawcett^s  estimate  of  27,000,000,  being 
26,527,000  in  1885-'86.  The  rates  for  packages 
of  medium  weight  have  been  lowered,  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  completed  with  foreign 
countries  and  most  of  the  colonies  for  an  inter- 
national service. 

TetogniFlu* — The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  January,  1886,  was 
28,500  miles,  with  158,568  miles  of  wire.  The 
number  of  messages  in  1885-'86  was  88,199,- 
971  in  England,  3,812,178  in  Scotland,  and 
2,223,669  in  Ireland,  making  a  total  of  39,285,- 
813.  The  act  of  Parliament  reducing  the  price 
of  inland  telegraph  messages  to  6d,  went  into 
force  on  Oct.  1,  1885.  During  the  six  months 
preceding  that  date  the  numl^r  of  dispatches 
was  11,314,428,  and  the  receipts  from  them 
£604,486.  During  the  first  »ix  months  under 
the  new  rate  the  number  of  dispatches  rose  to 
16,787,540,  and  the  receipts  fell  to  £564,203. 
[n  April,  1886,  the  number  of  messages  was 
40  per  cent,  greater  than  in  April,  1885;  in 
May  it  was  51  per  cent,  greater,  though  the 


receipts  were  still  less  than  in  the  same  month 
in  1885 ;  but  in  June,  which  showed  an  increase 
of  61  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  June  in  the 
number  of  telegrams,  the  receipts  were  larger 
than  under  the  old  rate.  For  the  year  1885-^86 
the  revenue  from  the  state  telegraph  service 
was  £1,787,251 ;  the  expenses  were  £1,826,- 
858,  not  including  the  interest  on  the  £10,880,- 
571  raised  for  the  purchase  of  the  tel^raphs. 

BaltaiMik — ^The  number  of  miles  of  railroad 
open  to  traffic  at  the  end  of  1885  was  19,169, 
of  which  18,612  miles  were  in  England  and 
Wales,  2,982  in  Scotland,  and  2,575  in  Ireland. 
The  total  amount  of  paid-up  capital  was  £815,- 
858,000.  The  number  of  miles  of  new  road 
constructed  daring  1885  was  305,  at  a  cost  per 
mile  of  about  $228,000.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  in  1885  was  697,218,000;  the 
number  of  tons  of  minerals  carried,  188,776,- 
000;  tons  of  merchandise,  73,511,000.  Work- 
ing expenses  absorbed  58  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts,  the  same  proportion  as  in  1884.  The 
passenger  and  freight  receipts  were  both  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  gross  receipts 
showing  a  falling  oflf  of  £1,084,000.  They 
amounted  to  £69,553,000,  and  the  net  receipts 
to  £82,768,000,  representing  a  profit  on  the 
capital  expenditure  of  4*02  per  cent.,  which 
was  less  than  in  any  year  since  1867,  when  the 
profit  was  8*91  per  cent. 

FlianeeSi — ^The  financial  accounts  for  1884-^85 
give  the  total  ordinary  revenue  as  £88,043,110, 
and  the  total  expenditure  as  £89,092,883.  The 
total  ordinary  revenue  in  1885-'86  was  £89,- 
581,801 ,  and  the  expenditure  £92,228,844.  Of 
the  receipts  £9,888,444  were  derived  from  the 
duty  on  tobacco,  £4,184,875  from  imported 
spirits,  £4,187,318  from  tea,  £1,195,849  from 
wine,  and  £960,509  from  other  duties  on  im- 
ports, making  the  entire  receipts  from  customs 
£19,916,995.  The  yield  of  the  excise  duties 
was  £26,886,361,  of  which  £13,902,958  were 
derived  from  the  spirit  duties,  £8,565,892  from 
the  malt  duty,  and  the  remcduder  mostly  from 
licenses  of  various  kinds.  The  stamp  duties 
produced  £11,761,287,  the  land  and  building 
taxes  £2,915,459 ;  the  income-tax,  which  was 
fixed  at  Sd.  on  the  pound,  £15,247,812;  the 
post-office,  £8,784,491  ;  telegraphs,  £1,974,- 
868 ;  domains,  £505,369 ;  interest  on  moneys 
advanced  for  local  works  and  on  Suez  Oanal 
shares  owned  by  the  Government,  £1,876,080; 
various  other  receipts,  £8,008,221.  With  the 
balance  in  the  treasury,  amounting  to  £4,998,- 
207,  and  extraordinary  receipts,  amounting  to 
£89.357,299,  the  total  receipts  of  the  treasury 
in  1885-'86  amounted  to  £183,931,807.  The 
total  ordinary  expenditures  amounted  to  £92,- 
228,844,  and  extraordinary  expenditures  to 
£41,708,982, '  making  the  total  expenditure 
£183,932,826.  Of  the  ordinai7  expenditures 
£28,449,678  were  for  the  public  debt,  £1,688,- 
887  for  the  civil  list,  pensions,  and  other  charges 
on  the  consolidated  fnnd,  £17,725,764  for  the 
civil  service,  £17,027,084  for  the  army,  £12,- 
660,509  for  the  navy,  £9,451,000  for  military 
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and  naval  operations,  £250,000  for  the  Afghan 
expedition,  and  £10,021,422  for  the  telegraph, 
postal,  excise,  and  castom-house  services.  The 
revenue  receipts  from  alcoholic  beverages  were 
less  by  £971,000  than  in  1884-'85,  and  £4,379,- 
000  less  than  ten  years  before.  The  income- 
tax  produced  £240,000  less  than  the  year  be- 
fore. The  decline  in  the  spirit  revenue  from 
19s,  Id,  to  14»,  9d,  per  head  of  population  since 
1876  was  attributed  to  increased  temperance 
rather  than  to  decreased  consumptive  power, 
since  the  duties  on  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  etc., 
had  increased  so  as  to  make  good  half  the  loss 
on  alcoholic  duties.  The  yield  of  the  income- 
tax  was  £1,980,000  per  penny,  having  increased 
from  £810,000  in  1852,  but  showing  a  falling 
off  since  1888,  when  it  was  £2,016,000.  The 
budget  prepared  by  Sir  WiUiam  Harcourt  for 
1886-87  proposed  no  changes  in  taxation  be- 
sides the  remission  of  the  tax  on  beer  brewed 
in  cottages.  The  income-tax  was  again  as- 
sessed at  the  abnormally  high  rate  of  Bd  The 
total  expenditure  was  estimated  at  £90,428,499, 
and  the  total  revenue  at  £89,869,000,  leaving 
a  deficit  of  £559,499  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  previous  two  years,  amounting  to  £8,692,- 
000.  The  consolidated  debt  on  March  81, 1886, 
amounted  to  £688,849,694,  the  capitalized  value 
of  outstanding  annuities  to  £85,829,917,  and 
the  unfunded  debt  to  £17,602,800,  making  the 
total  public  debt  £742,282,411,  against  £740,- 
380,654  in  1885. 

The  receipts  of  the  local  administrations  dur- 
ing 1888-^84  amounted  in  England  and  Wales 
to  £51,159,686,  in  Scotland  ta  £7,270,959,  and 
in  Ireland  to  £4,290,058 ;  total  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  £62,720,708.  The  total  expendi- 
tures were  £64,087,197,  of  which  £17,898,061 
were  for  public  charity,  £40,016,176  for  mu- 
nicipal government,  police,  and  public  health, 
and  £6,172,960  for  other  expenses. 

The  Amy.— The  regular  army  in  1886  con- 
sisted of  210,985  men  of  all  ranks,  with  28,461 
horses  and  600  guns.  The  effective  armed 
forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  returned 
in  the  early  part  of  1886-'87  as  follow :  Regu- 
lar forces  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  129,831 
of  all  ranks;  army  reserve,  first  class,  89,244; 
second  class,  7,738;  militia,  115,192;  yeoman- 
ry, 11,488;  volunteers,  215,015 ;  regular  troops 
in  India,  58,826;  total,  577,884.  The  troops 
stationed  in  Egypt  numbered  about  10,000,  in 
October,  1886. 

The  Wavyt — The  British  Government,  in  Au- 
gust, 1886,  possessed  20  turret-ships  completed, 
and  6  more  in  progress.  The  20  have  a  total 
displacement  of  129,020  tons,  or  a  little  less 
than  6,500  on  the  average.  Among  the  com- 
pleted ships  there  are  9  vessels  under  5,000 
tons,  2  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  *tons,  8  from 
7,000  to  9,000  tons,  4  between  9,000  and  10,000 
tons,  and  2  over  1,000  tons.  The  rate  of  speed 
ranges  from  that  of  the  "  Wivem,"  which  at- 
tains only  lO'l  knots  an  hour,  to  that  of  the 
"Colossus,"  which  attains  15*4  knots.  The 
**  Colossus  "  and  the  "  Conqueror  "  are  each 


armed  entirely  with  breech-loading  rifled  guna, 
the  former  having  four  12-inch  44-ton  guns, 
and  five  6-inch  guns  of  89  cwt.  The  '*  Con- 
queror,'' which  is  of  little  more  than  two 
thirds  the  displacement  of  the  ^'Colossus,'' 
carries  two  of  the  44-ton  guns,  and  four  otiiers 
of  five  tons.  The  "Inflexible"  carries  eight 
20-pounder  breech-loaders,  the  "  AgamemnoD  " 
and  the  "  Hotspur  *'  each  two  breech- loaders 
of  81  cwt.,  and  the  "Rupert"  two  of  89  cwt 
With  these  exceptions,  the  armament  of  the 
completed  vessels  consists  entirely  of  muzzle- 
loading  guns,  ranging  in  size  from  four  of  80 
tons  in  the  "  Inflexible  "  to  four  of  12  tons  m 
the  "  Wivern  "  and  the  "  Scorpion."  The  tur- 
ret-ships in  progress  are  six  in  number,  with 
an  average  displacement  of  10,000  tons,  this 
being  made  up  by  one  under  7,000,  one  under 
10,000,  two  under  11,000,  and  two  under  12,- 
000.  The  armament  of  these  vessels  is  designed 
to  be  entirely  of  breech-loaders,  ranging  in  size 
from  two  110-ton  guns  in  the  "  SanspareiJ,"  sup- 
plemented by  others  of  smaller  caliber,  to  45- ton 
guns  in  the  "Edinburgh"  and  the  "Hero." 
Three  barbette- ships,  ranging  from  a  little  over 
7,000  tons  to  a  little  over  9,000,  are  completed, 
and  six  others  are  in  progress.  The  latter  will 
all  carry  breech-loaders,  and  two  of  the  former 
are  provided  with  them.  Thefe  are  29  broad- 
side ships,  but  no  more  of  this  class  are  in 
progrei^s,  the  present  direction  of  activity  seem- 
ing to  be  chiefly  toward  the  construction  of 
armored  cruisers,  of  which  seven,  each  of  5,000 
tons,  are  building.  There  are  also  many  un- 
protected cruisers.  Torpedo-cruisers  and  tor- 
pedo-gunboats are  still  only  in  progress,  but 
189  torpedo-boats  are  completed,  all  of  them 
carrying  Nordenfeldt  guns  in  addition  to  their 
special  equipment.  There  are  87  first-class  and 
80  second-class  gunboats.  The  first  of  the  sev- 
en belted  cruisers,  the  "  Orlando,"  was  launched 
at  Jarrow  on  Aug.  4, 1886.  The  armor  is  steel- 
faced,  and  consists  of  a  belt  10  inches  thick, 
extending  from  1^  foot  above  to  4  feet  below 
the  water-line  for  two  thirds  of  the  length  of 
the  ship.  It  is  backed  with  6  inches  of  teak. 
Above  the  belt  is  a  protective  deck  extending 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  ship,  which  is  800 
feet.  The  hull,  of  soft  steel,  is  divided  into 
over  100  water-tight  compartments.  The  stem 
forms  a  ram,  made  of  cast-steel.  The  arma- 
ment consists  of  two  22-ton,  ten  5-ton,  and 
sixteen  Hotchkiss  quick-firing  guns,  wiih  many 
small  pieces,  and  eight  torpedo  launchtng-tnbes. 
The  estimated  speed  is  1 9  knots.  A  new  tur- 
ret-ship, the  "Trafalgar,"  of  12,000  tons,  with 
20-inch  compound  armor,  designed  to  carry 
two  66-ton  breech-loaders  in  each  of  the  two 
movable  towers,  and  to  steam  18  knots  an 
hour,  was  begun  in  1886.  She  is  expected 
to  be  the  most  formidable  armor-clad  in  any 
navy,  and  to  be  completed  in  four  years. 

The  FInt  SesBlen  tf  PiriitMrti— The  first  Par- 
liament elected  under  the  new  franchise,  the 
eleventh  of  Queen  Victorians  reign,  convened 
on  Jan.  12,  1886,  but  was  not  regularly  opened 
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bjthe  reading  of  the  royal  address  till  the 
2l8t.  Mr.  Anhnr  Peel  was  re  elected  Speaker. 
When  Mr.  Bradlaogh  appeared  to  take  the 
oath,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  raised  the 
stereotyped  ohjections,  hat  the  Speaker  re- 
fused to  allow  his  transactions  in  the  former 
Parliament  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  referred  to  the 
Afghan  bonndary  delimitation,  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  Bulgarian  question,  the  Anglo- 
'  Turkish  Commission  in  Egypt,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bunnah,  and  announced  an  inquiry  into 
the  government  of  India.  With  reference  to 
home-rule  for  Ireland,  the  Queen  was  made  to 
express  deep  sorrow  for  the  hostility  excited 
in  Ireland  against  the  legislative  union,  and 
resolute  opposition  to  any  disturbance  of  that 
faadamentai  law.  The  practice  of  organized 
intimidation  in  Ireland  was  deplored,  and  an 
application  for  larger  powers  to  enable  the 
Government  to  protect  subjects  in  their  legal 
rights  was  foreshadowed.  The  continued  de- 
pression in  British  trade  and  agriculture  was 
meutioned*  The  legislative  programme  em- 
braced nearly  all  the  subjects  contained  in  the 
electoral  platform  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  autumn.  Bills  were  promised  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  For  transferring  to  repre- 
sentative councils  in  the  counties  of  Great 
Britain  local  business  which  is  now  transacted 
by  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  other 
aathorities,  and  for  the  reform  of  county  gov- 
ernment in  Ireland;  measures  involving  the 
consideration  of  the  incidence  of  local  burdens, 
for  facilitating  the  sale  of  glebe-lands,  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  rural 
population;  as  also  for  removing  the  diffi- 
onlties  which  prevent  the  easy  and  cheap 
transfer  of  land,  for  mitigating  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  western 
Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  for  the  more 
effectual  prevention  of  accidents  in  mines,  for 
extending  the  powers  of  the  Railway  Com- 
mission in  respect  to  the  regulation  of  rates, 
and  for  the  codification  of  the  criminal  law. 

In  the  debate  on  the  address,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
denying  that  the  act  of  union  was  a  funda- 
mental law  of  an  empire  that  had  existed  for 
six  centuries  before  it  was  enacted,  intimated 
that  he  would  propose,  if  placed  in  power,  to 
grant  Ireland  a  large  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment, which  was  a  repetition  of  his  declara- 
tions made  after  the  elections.  The  Govern- 
ment, which  had  no  prospect  of  further  support 
from  the  Parnellites,  immediately  gave  notice 
of  a  bill  dealing  with  social  order  in  Ireland 
bj  the  suppression  of  the  National  I^eague. 
The  Government  were  sustained  on  two  hostile 
amendments,  one  of  them  against  burdening 
the  people  of  India  with  the  expenses  of  the 
Bormese  War.  On  Jesse  Collings's  amend- 
ment censuring  the  omission  of  a  pledge  in  the 
aiddress  to  promote  allotments  and  small  hold- 
ing the  Irish  members  joined  the  Gladstone 
Liberals  and  the  Radicals,  and  the  Government 


were  defeated  by  820  votes  against  258.  Lord 
Hartington,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  a  few  other 
Liberals  voted  with  the  Conservatives. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  on  again  taking  office,  was 
deserted  not  only  by  the  Whigs,  who  had  be- 
gun to  fail  away  from  the  previous  Radical 
ministry,  but  by  many  Radicals  who  were 
opposed  to  home-rule.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  however,  though  foes  of  sepa- 
ration, took  office  with  pronounced  Home- 
Rulers,  such  as  John  Morley  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery.  In  seeking  re-election  and  on  accepting 
office,  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  Charles  Russell,  the 
Attorney-General,  were  unsuccessfully  opposed 
in  their  boroughs  as  being  Home-Rulers. 
Jesse  Collings,  after  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  was  unseated  on  account  of  electoral 
irregularities  in  his  district. 

The  ministry  was  ostensibly  formed  on  the 
basis  of  *'''  examination  and  inquiry.^^  The 
question  of  home-rule  had  formed  no  part  of 
tne  electoral  programme,  but  was  taken  up 
when  the  Liberals  found  that  they  could  not 
attain  power  without  an  alliance  with  the 
Irish.  Mr.  Gladstone,  convinced  by  experience 
of  the  futility  of  coercion  that  left  a  stigma  on 
the  Liberal  party,  was  anxious  to  wash  his 
hands  of  "separate  and  restrictive  criminal 
legislation,*'  and  satisfy  the  national  desires  of 
the  Irish  people  in  a  way  to  end  the  Irish 
question.  In  his  speech  to  his  constituents  on 
taking  office  he  indicated  the  task  that  he  had 
set  before  himself,  which  was  to  evolve  a 
scheme  of  comprehensive  legislation  dealing 
with  the  question  of  social  order,  the  agrarian 
difficulty,  and  the  demand  for  self-government 
in  Ireland,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  de  Yesci  he 
said  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  information 
from  Irishmen  of  all  classes  and  sections. 

The  country  was  impatient  for  information 
regarding  the  plan  of  legislation,  but  the  Irish 
question  was  postponed  till  the  close  of  the 
financial  year.  The  Tories  had  already  raised 
the  cry  that  the  empire  was  in  danger,  and 
assiduously  stimulated  the  anti- Irish  senti- 
ment. They  attacked  the  administration  un- 
der Lord  Aberdeen,  the  new  Viceroy,  and  Mr. 
Morley's  reluctance  to  carry  out  evictions ;  but 
the  Liberals  sustained  the  Government  when 
this  question  was  brought  to  a  vnte.  Tlie  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  that  the  country 
would  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  home- 
rule,  and  that  the  prestige  of  their  leader 
would  carry  through  a  project  that  contained 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  preservation  of  the 
imperial  union.  The  difficulty  of  uniting  the 
Liberal  party  on  any  plan  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Nationalists  appeared  during 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  Cabinet. 
After  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  had  publicly 
announced  his  readiness  to  lead  a  secession  of 
Liberals,  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  refused  to  accept 
Mr.  Gladstone's  measure,  though  their  formal 
resignation  from  the  Cabinet  was  not  announced 
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till  just  before  the  presentation  of  the  home- 
rnle  bill. 

The  bill  "to  amend  the  provision  for  the 
future  government  of  Ireland  "  was  introduced 
on  April  8.  The  bill  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  Ireland  of  a  separate  executive 
government,  solely  responsible  to  a  legislature 
sitting  in  Dublin,  and  with  complete  power  to 
change  the  civil  and  criminal  law,  to  deal  with 
existing  contracts,  and  to  regulate  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property.  The  crown,  the 
army  and  navy,  foreign  and  colonial  affairs, 
trade,  navigation,  and  currency,  and  the  en- 
dowment of  religious  bodies  were  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  Irish  legislation,  though  some 
of  them  clearly  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  Irish 
administration.  A  veto  was  reserved  for  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  which  was  to  be  exercised 
subject  to  the  advice  of  his  Irish  ministers. 
Another  safeguard  was  the  division  of  the  sin- 
gle Assembly  into  two  orders,  voting  apart  in 
case  of  ditference ;  the  first  order  to  be  com- 
posed of  representative  peers  and  memberi>, 
with  a  high  pecuniary  qualification,  elected  by 
persons  possessing  £25  a  year,  the  second 
chosen  by  household  suffrage^  In  the  event 
of  disagreement  the  measure  voted  upon  would 
be  suspended  for  three  years,  or  until  a  dissolu- 
tion. The  Irish  representation  in  the  British 
Parliament  was  to  be  abolished.  It  was  orig- 
inally intended  to  give  the  Irish  Parliament 
control  over  customs  and  excise ;  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  protective  tariff  against  British 
manufactures  drew  protests  from  two  or  three 
more  members  of  the  Cabinet,  so  that  this  pro- 
vision was  left  out.  The  exclusion  of  Irish 
members  from  Westminster,  therefore,  violated 
^he  constitutional  rule  that  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation go  together.  The  Irish  contribution 
to  the  imperial  revenue  was  fixed  at  £8,242,- 
000,  which  was  considered  unreasonably  low 
by  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  while  on 
the  other  hand  Mr.  Pamell  denounced  it  as  a 
bard  bargain. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  objected  to  surrendering  the 
powers  of  the  Government  to  the  Nationid 
LcHgue,  which  had  organized  "terrorism  and 
ontra^e.*^  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  allowed 
to  state  his  main  objection  to  the  scheme, 
which  embraced  the  "moral  obligation"  to 
buy  out  the  landlords,  and  proposed  an  impe- 
rial guarantee  for  an  Irish  loan  for  this  pur- 
pose, originally  estimated  at  £120,000,000. 
He  denounced  the  home-rule  measure  as  not 
providing  sufficient  safeguards  for  imperial 
unity  or  for  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and 
quoted  Mr.  Parnell  as  saying  in  a  speech  deliv- 
ered in  Cincinnati  that  the  Irish  would  never 
be  satisfied  till  the  "last  link''  that  bound 
them  to  England  was  broken.  Lord  Harting- 
ton  appealed  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire 
"compact  and  complete."  He  accused  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  political  immorality  in  presenting 
a  scheme  that  was  not  a  part  of  the  "  author- 
ized programme"  of  the  autumn  elections, 
though  that  programme  embraced  little  be- 


sides the  return  to  power  under  the  lead  of 
the  "grand  old  man."  Mr.  Gladstone  pleaded 
that  a  remedy  for  coercion  must  be  found,  and 
that  his  plan,  though  it  had  enemies,  had  do 
rivals,  and  still  held  the  field. 

The  land-purchase  bill,  which  was  the  com- 
plement of  the  Irish  Government  bill,  was 
brought  in  on  April  18.  The  amount  required 
for  the  credit  operation  was  in  the  revi^  es- 
timate reckoned  at  £50,000,000.  Every  land- 
lord was  to  have  the  option  of  selling  his  es- 
tate to  a  state  authority,  appointed  by  the  Irish 
Parliament,  which  would  transfer  the  land  to 
the  tenants.  The  money  required  was  to  be 
advanced  on  the  credit  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment by  an  issue  of  consols ;  the  repayment, 
principal  and  interest,  was  to  be  made  by  the 
tenants  in  installments  spread  over  forty-nine 
years;  the  price  was  to  be  fixed  by  a  new  land 
commission,  on  the  normal  basis  of  twenty 
years'  purchase,  but  with  power  to  diminish 
or  increase  it,  or  to  reject  the  application.  The 
rent-charge  was  to  be  paid  over,  together  with 
all  the  proceeds  of  Irish  taxation,  to  a  receiver- 
general  appointed  by  the  British  Government, 
an  arrangement  censured  by  Mr.  Pamell  as  an 
unnecessary  and  offensive  precaution.  The  re- 
payment of  the  advances  was  to  be  the  first 
charge  on  the  whole  fund,  which,  it  was  pointed 
out,  might  reduce  Ireland  to  bankruptcy  if  rents 
were  largely  unpaid.  The  critics  of  the  meas- 
ure apprehended  that,  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  buy  out  the  Irish  landlonls, 
it  would  have  to  advance  perhaps  £800,000,- 
000,  and  that  the  Irish  tenantry  would  refuse 
to  pay  for  the  land,  and  leave  the  British  tax- 
payers to  bear  the  expense  of  giving  them  their 
farms  at  "  prairie  value." 

Before  the  second  reading  of  the  home-mle 
bill  the  Liberal  Unionists  formed  an  associa- 
tion under  Lord  Hartington.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, not  wishing  to  pledge  himself  against  eveiy 
form  of  home-rule,  held  aloof  from  the  organi- 
zation. None  of  the  seceders  obtained  an  ex- 
pression of  unqualified  approval  from  their  con- 
stituents. The  Birmingham  caucus  eigoined 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  seek  a  reconciliation  on 
the  basis  of  retaining  the  Irish  members.  The 
caucuses  attempted  to  discipline  the  seceders 
into  submission.  Mr.  Collings,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  other  early  leaders,  parted 
company  with  the  National  Liberal  Federation. 
Mr.  Gladstone  offered  to  recast  the  bill  so  as 
to  admit  Irish  representatives  to  the  British 
Parliament,  but  insisted  on  the  principle  of 
Irish  autonomy.  His  concession  was  supposed 
to  have  won  over  enough  of  the  foUowers  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  carry  the  hill.  The  re- 
modeled bill  was  to  be  presented  in  an  autumn 
session.  The  principle  of  a  government  in 
Ireland,  with  the  control  of  affairs  specifically 
and  exclusively  Irish,  was  the  question  deter- 
mined in  the  vote  on  the  second  reading,  which 
took  place  on  June  7.  The  Irish  members  ex- 
tolled Mr.  Gladstone,  and  contrasted  his  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  Irish  question  with  that 
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of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  voald  settle  it  with 
^  twenty  years*  resolate  govern  men t.** 

Instead  of  the  adherence  of  many  **  waver- 
ers  '*  among  the  followers  of  Ohamberlain,  fifty 
Radicals  were  'persaaded  by  Mr.  Ohamberlain 
and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  not  merely  to  abstain  from 
Toting,  but  to  vote  against  the  bill  in  the  sec- 
ond reading,  as  the  Whigs,  who  followed  Lord 
Hartington,  were  certain  to  do.  The  oonse- 
qnence  was,  that  the  vote  went  against  the 
GoYcmment  by  a  mfyority  of  841  to  811.  All 
the  Conservatives  voted,  except  two  who  were 
ill,  hot  ten  Liberals  were  absent  and  one  Par- 
nellite. 

The  ministry  announced  that  all  contentions 
business  would  be  dropped,  and  Parliament 
dissolved  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  new 
Parliament  would  meet  as  soon  as  the  returns 
of  the  elections  were  completed. 

Mach  unfinished  legislation  was  dropped  in 
order  to  wind  up  the  session.    No  measure  of 

f»rime  importance  was  considered  besides  the 
rish  biUs.  The  arms  act  was  renewed  £L>r  an- 
other year.  A  crofters*  bill  was  passed  which 
grants  fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rents,  to  be  set- 
tied  by  land  commissioners  and  valuers,  after 
the  precedent  of  the  Irish  laud  act.  Attempts 
were  made  without  success  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  act  so  as  to  include  other  classes  of  ten- 
ants besides  the  crofters,  and  other  localities 
in  Scotland  besides  the  Highlands  and  islands. 
Mr.  Macfarlane,  the  principal  advocate  of  the 
crofters,  declared  the  bill  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
and  moved  its  rejection.  An  international  and 
colon ial  copyright  bill  was  enacted .  The  med i- 
oal  acts  were  amended,  the  contagious  diseases 
acts  repealed,  a  poor-relief  and  a  laborers  bill 
passed  for  Ireland,  and  an  allotments  and  small 
holdings  bill  of  insignificant  scope  was  carried 
after  Mr.  Oollings  left  the  House.  Bills  regu- 
lating hoars  of  work  in  shops  and  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  to  children  were  passed, 
but  with  amendments  added  by  the  defenders 
of  personal  liberty  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
lords  voted  in  favor  of  opening  museums  on 
Sundays.  A  committee  on  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure decided  on  the  limitation  of  hours  of 
debate  and  a  system  of  automatic  closure,  but 
reqairing  a  two-third  vote  to  chise  discussion. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  June  25.  and  a 
dissolution  decreed  the  following  day,  and 
Aagast  6  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  new  Parliament. 

Tfee  Gonnl  Ilectlsi* — In  a  manifest^)  addressed 
to  the  electors  of  Mid-Lothian,  Mr.  Gladstone 
contrasted  the  two  plans  before  the  people  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question :  his  plan, 
that  Ireland  should,  under  well-considered  con- 
ditions, transact  her  own  affairs ;  and  that  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  to  ask  Parliament  for  new  re- 
pressive laws,  and  to  enforce  them  vigorously 
for  twenty  years.  The  Union  in  its  present 
shape  he  described  as  ^'  a  paper  union,  obtained 
by  force  and  fraud,  and  never  sanctioned  or  ac- 
cepted by  the  Irish  nation."  Among  the  bene- 
fits that  he  anticipated  from  the  acceptance  of 
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home-rule  were  *Hhe  consolidation  of  the 
unity  of  the  empire  and  a  great  addition  to  its 
strength;  the  stoppage  of  a  heavy,  constant, 
and  demoralizing  waste  of  public  treasure ;  the 
abatement  and  gradual  extinction  of  ignoble 
feuds  in  Irelund,  and  that  development  of  her 
resources  which  experience  shows  to  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  free  and  orderly  govern- 
ment; the  redemption  of  the  honor  of  Great 
Britain  from  a  stigma  fastened  upon  her  from 
time  immemorial  in  respect  to  Ireland  by  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  civilized  world ;  and, 
lastly,  the  restoration  to  Parliament  of  its  dig- 
nity and  efficiency  and  the  regular  progress  of 
the  business  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Pamell  declared  that,  for  himself  tod  for 
five  sixths  of  the  Irish  people,  he  could  say 
that  the  Gladstonian  plan  would  be  accepted 
as  final.  In  the  elections  the  Liberals  under 
the  lead  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  and  to 
a  great  extent  those  controlled  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, coalesced  with  the  Tories.  In  some 
constituencies  the  Conservatives  opposed  the 
dissentient  Liberal  candidates,  and  won  through 
the  division  in  the  Liberal  ranks.  In  strongly 
Liberal  districts  they  set  up  no  opposition  can- 
didate, but  gave  the  whole  Tory  vote  to  the 
Liberal  seceder,  balancing  the  ballots  cast  for 
the  regular  Liberal  candidates.  In  many  others 
the  Conservatives  won  throiu^h  the  abstention 
of  the  dissentient  Liberals.  In  the  division  on 
the  home-rule  bill  228  Liberals  voted  with  the 
Government,  and  93  voted  against  the  bill. 
Five  sixths  of  the  Liberal  peers  and  four  fiftlis 
of  the  Liberal  capitalists  supported  the  seceders, 
but  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  Liberal  democ- 
racy clung  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  schism  in 
the  Liberal  party  caused  the  loss  of  64  seats  to 
the  Tories.  The  new  Parliament  was  composed 
of  816  Conservatives,  74  Union  Liberals,  196 
Gladstone  Liberals,  and  84  Parnellites,  giving 
the  Unionists  a  minority  of  890  against  280 
Gladstone  Home-Bulers.  The  regular  Liberals 
polled  1,844,000  votes  in  Great  Britain,  the 
seceders  879,000,  and  the  Tories  1,041,000. 
Lord  Salisbury  pronounced  the  result  of  the 
election  an  irrevocable  verdict  against  home- 
rule.  Mr.  Gladstpne,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
advantages  in  a  policy  that  is  affirmative,  defi- 
nite, and  complete,  over  a  combination  that 
agrees  only  in  negations,  llie  Radicals,  led 
by  Joseph  Chamberlain,  were  not  absolutely 
opposed  to  home-rule  for  Ireland,  but  only  to 
the  scheme  propounded  by  Gladstone.  For  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  his  ideas  the  defeated 
statesman  deemed  it  ''  a  mighty  advantage  to 
have  a  nation  at  our  back,  for  a  nation  never 
dies."  The  popular  vote  in  Scotland  in  favor 
of  the  Gladstonian  policy  was  three  to  two,  in 
Wales  five  to  one,  and  in  Ireland  four  and  a 
half  to  one.  On  July  21,  after  the  elections, 
and  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  home- 
rule  administration  resigned.  The  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  in  undertaking  to  form  a  new  min- 
istry, sought  ineffectually  the  direct  co-opera- 
tion of  Lord  Hartington  and  the  Unionist  Lib- 
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'  erals,  and  was  compelled  to  select  his  associates 
entirely  from  the  Tory  party. 

Tbe  ScflsiM  tf  the  Neir  PariUment.— The  newly 
elected  Parliament  assembled  on  August  6.  In 
a  brief  speech  from  the  throne  read  on  August 
19,  the  completion  of  the  financial  business  of 
the  year  was  denounced  as  the  only  legislation 
to  be  proposed  by  the  Government.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  was  made  Ohaucellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  with  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Both  wings  of  the  Unionist  Lib- 
erals sat  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
but  it  was  understood  that  they  would  sup- 
port the  ministry  so  long  as  there  was  any 
dangeij  of  the  restoration  of  a  home-rule  gov- 
ernment to  power.  Tlie  Prime  Minister  said 
that  the  Government  expected  to  restore  law 
and  order  in  Ireland  by  more  vigorous  work- 
ing of  the  police  system  in  disturbed  districts; 
and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  explained  that 
they  regarded  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  leader  of 
the  Nationalists,  and  therefore  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  agitation  had  become  consti- 
tutional. The  Pamellites  and  their  allies 
among  the  English  and  Scotch  Radicals  at 
first  &reatened  to  recognize  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  as  the  leader  of  the  House  or  to  treat 
Lord  Hartington  and  his  followers  as  ^till 
members  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  llir.  Glad- 
stone discouraged  these  tactics. 

The  ministers  declared  that  they  did  not  ac- 
knowledge that  judicial  rent«  in  Ireland  were 
too  high,  or  that  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  had  caused  general  inability 
to  pay.  They  were  determined  to  maintain 
the  land  act  as  a  settlement  of  the  land  ques- 
tion, and  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  courte  of 
law.  The  appointment  of  a  number  of  royal 
commissions  was  announced.  One  was  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the  land  act  and  as- 
certain how  far  the  non-payment  of  rent  was 
due  to  the  depression  of  values  and  how  far  to 
the  action  of  the  National  League.  Another 
was  to  study  the  means  of  developing  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  Ireland,  including  means  of 
communication  and  arterial  drainage.  The 
Parnellites  and  Radicals  ridiculed  this  system 
of  "  government  by  inquiry."  Other  commis- 
sions were  appointed  to  study  the  currency 
question,  the  organization  and  the  working  of 
the  spending  departments,  the  condition  of 
the  ordnance,  ana  the  riots  in  Belfast. 

Mr.  Parnell  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
address  attributing  the  non-payment  of  rents 
to  the  fall  in  prices,  condemning  evictions,  and 
deprecating  the  extension  of  the  purchase  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Gladstone  protested  against  the 
commissions  and  against  schemes  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Irish  peasantry,  the  cost  of  which 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  British  tax- 
payers. Mr.  Chamberlain  expressed  himself 
m  favor  of  a  measure  establishing  a  sliding 
scale  of  rents,  varying  with  prices,  as  suggest- 
ed^ by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  of  the  suspension  of 
evictions.  In  the  vote  on  the  amendment  the 
Government  were  sustained  by  804  to  181. 


An  amendment  touching  the  Belfast  rioting 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Bexton,  who  threw  the 
blame  on  Lord  Randolph  Churcbiirs  speeches, 
denounced  in  the  last  Parliament  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  an  incitement  to  ^^  contingent  trea- 
son," but  it  was  rejected  by  225  against  128 
votes.  Sir  William  Harcourt  delivered  a  bit- 
ter speech  against  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. On  amendments  condemning  the 
Burmese  war,  and  on  motions  to  reopen  the 
crofter  settlement,  the  Government  obtained 
large  majorities.  Sir  Michael  Hicks -Beach 
met  Mr.  I)ilIon^s  amendment,  representing  the 
land  question  as  urgent,  with  the  explanation 
that  the  Government  could  not  move  in  that 
matter  without  inquiry,  but  would  demand  ex- 
traordinary poweriB  for  the  preservation  of  so- 
cial order  if  the  necessity  should  arise.  While 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  Bavaria  and  Mr.  Parnell 
absent.  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  divided  the  leadership  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. The  Pamellites  and  Radicals  attacked 
numerous  items  in  the  estimates,  and  prolonged 
the  session  till  near  the  end  of  September. 

Mr.  Parnell  introduced  a  bill  to  give  lease- 
holders the  benefit  of  the  land  courts,  and  en- 
able fair  rents  to  be  fixed  for  them  like  other 
tenants.  He  also  proposed  the  revision  of  ju- 
dicial rents  that  had  been  fixed  before  1886, 
and  a  suspension  of  proceedings  that  might  be 
begun  by  landlords  against  tenants  applying 
for  an  abatement,  provided  the  latter  paid  into 
court  one  half  of  the  rent  due.  The  bill  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  297  against  202. 
Besides  the  voting  of  supply,  only  two  meas- 
ures, which  were  not  contested,  were  passed. 
One  of  them  created  and  defined  the  powers  of 
the  Belfast  investigating  commission,  and  the 
other  repealed  the  acts  sanctioning  the  issue 
of  secret-service  money  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  because  it  has  been  sometimes  employed 
for  party  purposes. 

The  policy  of  the  new  Government  in  respect 
to  Ireland  was  indicated  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast  on  August  11. 
He  said  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Government 
was  to  free  the  loyal  people  from  illegal  re- 
straints and  constraints,  and  that,  representing 
the  mandate  of  the  people  against  separation, 
whose  motto  was  **  social  order  in  Ireland,*' 
the  primary  task  was  to  maintain  law  and 
order. 

Deputations,  consisting  of  the  Mayors  of 
Cork.  Limerick,  Clonmel,  and  Waterford,  bring- 
ing tne  freedom  of  those  cities,  and  ladies  bear- 
ing an  address,  signed  by  400,000  Irishmen, 
waited  on  Mr.  Gla^tone  on  October  4,  aud  elic- 
ited from  him  a  reiteration  of  his  declaration 
in  favor  of  Irish  autonomy. 

In  October  Mr.  Gladstone  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  *'The  Irish  Question,"  in  which  he 
discussed  the  history  of  the  idea  embodied  in 
his  home-rule  scheme,  and  drew  the  conclusion 
from  the  results  of  the  elections  that  the  ver- 
dict of  the  people  had  been  given  for  the  prin- 
ciple. 
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KMb  ti  Belftflt — An  amtation  was  started 
among  the  Protectants  of  Ulster,  soon  after  an 
ananthorized  disclosure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
version to  the  horae-mle  soheme  startled  the 
conservative  circles  of  political  society  in  Eng- 
land, shortly  after  the  general  election  of  1886. 
The  feeling  in  that  province  was  made  one  of 
the  chief  arguments  against  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment bill  in  Farliament.  The  Unionists  cried 
ODt  against  a  remedy  for  the  coercion  of  the  dis- 
loyal Irish  Nationalists  which  would  necessi- 
tate the  coercion  by  the  latter  of  the  loyal  in- 
habitants of  Ulster,  who  ostentatiously  armed 
themselves  and  declared  that  they  would  resist 
by  force  the  decrees  of  an  Irish  Parliament. 
Mr.  Morley,  in  asking  for  the  renewal  of  the 
arms  act,  said  that  its  provisions  applied  to  Ul- 
ster as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
Tories  prophesied  that  home-rule  would  lead 
to  civil  war,  and  asked  if  the  British  army  was 
to  be  used  to  compel  men  who  took  up  arms 
in  defense  of  the  Union  to  submit  to  the  rule 
of  a  foreign  government  The  Liberals  blamed 
severelj  the  action  of  some  of  their  opponents, 
especially  Lord  Randolph  Ohurchill,  in  stirring 
np  the  spirit  of  civil  strife  and  rekindling  re- 
ligious fends. 

When  the  question  of  home-rule  was  ap- 
proaching a  decision  in  Parliament,  the  hatred 
between  the  Orange  and  Oatbolic  factions  in 
Bel&st  began  to  vent  itself  in  riot  and  blood- 
shed. On  the  4th  of  June  a  succession  of  dis- 
tnrbanoes  began,  which  lasted  a  week.  A 
number  of  '^rivet-boys"  attacked  Catholic  lar 
borers  who  were  working  on  one  of  the  docks. 
A  youth  named  Ourran  was  driven  by  his  as- 
sailants into  the  water,  and  was  drowned. 
This  oocnrrence  stirred  up  the  intense  indigna- 
tion of  the  Roman  OathcAics  of  the  city.  The 
f  oneral  on  June  6  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
party  demonstration.  The  procesfflon  was  at- 
tacked by  Orangemen,  who  stoned  the  coffin, 
and  stabbed  a  man  and  a  girl.  They  were 
driven  off  witii  stones,  some  of  which  broke 
the  windows  of  a  factory,  but  returned  to  the 
attack  with  re-enforcements,  and  were  finally 
dispersed  by  the  police.  Stone-throwing  was 
renewed  the  next  day,  and  the  mob  was  again 
scattered  by  the  police,  whom  the  Protestants 
accused  of  acting  only  against  their  party.  On 
June  8,  while  the  Protestants  were  celebrating 
with  bonfires  the  r^ection  of  the  home-rule 
bill,  they  stoned  the  public  house  of  a  Catholic 
named  O^Hare,  and  were  answered  with  shots, 
one  of  which  wounded  a  young  man.  The 
police  in  clearing  the  streets  fractured  the 
skull  of  one  of  the  rioters.  A  guard  was 
posted  at  O'Hare^s  house,  which  was  again  at- 
tacked the  next  day.  The  disturbers  were 
driven  back,  and  with  them  about  2,000  Prot- 
estant workmen,  who  were  returning  from 
work,  and  who  took  no  active  part  in  the 
distorbance.  Protestants  afterward  gathered 
in  great  numbers,  assaulted  the  police^  and 
compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  their  bar- 
racu,  firom  whidi  they  fired  on  the  mob ;  and 


when  the  people  fell  back,  they  issued  forth, 
firing  toward  the  places  where  the  stone- 
throwers  made  a  stand.  Five  men  and  two 
women  were  killed,  and  when  the  coroner's 
jury  investigated  their  deaths  they  delivered 
verdicts  of  willful  murder  against  the  police. 
The  same  day  a  number  of  houses  and  a 
church  were  stoned  by  Catholics. 

The  Protestant  press  violently  denounced 
the  police  for  their  conduct  during  the  June 
riots,  and  at  Orange  election  meetings  inflam- 
matory speeches  were  delivered.  The  election 
of  Mr.  Sexton  as  member  of  Parliament  for 
West  Belfast  was  the  cause  of  bitter  feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  Loyalists,  and  an  occasion 
for  public  rejoicing  for  the  Nationalists.  Yet 
no  further  outbreak  occurred  till  July  12. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  Orange  anniver- 
sary a  mob  of  Protestants  made  a  raid  into  the 
ac^acent  Catholic  district,  and  were  resisted 
by  the  inhabitants  till  the  arrival  of  the  police. 
During  the  day  Catholics  attempted  to  take 
down  Orange  arches,  and  were  repelled  by  the 
Protestants.  The  next  morning  the  '' Morn- 
ing News  "  published  a  rumor  t]^at  the  Prot- 
estants planned  an  attack  on  a  Catholic  church. 
A  crowd  of  Protestants  attacked  the  workmen 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  employer, 
and  afterward  wrecked  and  plundered  three 
liquor-shops  belonging  to  Catholics.  Rioting 
and  stone-throwing  occurred  during  the  day. 
At  night  an  officer  and  a  private  of  the  police 
force  were  shot  by  two  men  who  stole  into 
the  Catholic  district  with  murderous  inten- 
tions. The  same  evening  an  Orangeman  was 
killed  by  the  police. 

On  July  81  the  rioting  was  renewed.  A 
crowd  of  Loyalists,  headed  by  a  band  of  mu- 
sicians who  had  returned  from  a  Sunday-school 
excursion,  after  stonins  the  windows  of  h 
Catholic  citizen,  were  charged  by  the  police. 
Col.  Forbes  and  District  Inspector  Townsend 
were  attacked  by  the  mob  and  severely  wound- 
ed. On  the  following  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
mobs  of  both  parties  sallied  forth  from  their 
respective  quarters  and  fought  a  pitched  bat- 
tle on  the  border  district,  using  fire-arms  as 
well  as  stones.  About  thirty  persons  were 
killed.  On  August  2  a  Protestant  mob,  number- 
ing over  8,000,  attacked  a  Catholic  sodality, 
and  were  fired  upon  by  the  police,  who  killed 
one  of  them,  and  they  were  finally  dispersed 
by  a  bayonet  charge.  During  the  disturb- 
ance the  houses  of  several  Catholics  and  that 
of  a  Protestant  Home-Ruler  were  wrecked. 
On  August  4  the  fights  began  again,  and  the 
police  used  their  rifies,  wounding  five  people. 
A  repetition  of  these  occurrences  happened  oh 
the  6th,  and  on  the  7th  houses  were  attacked 
by  both  factions  and  several  people  were  killed 
by  the  police.  Attacks  on  houses  were  re- 
newed the  following  day.  The  police,  in  de- 
fending a  public-house,  which  the  mob  threat- 
ened to  burn,  fired  from  the  windows,  and 
killed  a  v^oman  and  three  men.  On  the  10th 
there  was  a  fight  between  a  Catholic  band  and 
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street-car  stablemen,  and  a  Nationalist  was 
killed.  In  the  nif^h  t  of  Angast  14  Roman  Catho- 
lics stoned  the  houses  of  Protestants,  and  the 
latter  fired  with  rifles  into  the  crowdL 

On  several  occasions  the  military  were  called 
out.  Attacks  were  made  on  the  police  in 
their  barracks,  who  had  to  be  protected  from 
the  fury  of  the  mob  by  the  soldiery.  The  ag- 
gressions, especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
riots,  proceeded  mainly  from  the  Orangemen. 
They  attacked  the  police  because  they  were 
offended  with  the  Government  for  selecting 
Catholic  policemen.  The  number  of  persons 
killed  during  the  disturbances  is  not  known. 
Each  party,  wishing  to  appear  victorious,  mag- 
nified the  number  of  aaversaries  killed,  and 
minimized  its  own  losses.  There  were  nearly 
600  wounded  persons  treated  by  the  physicians 
of  the  town,  of  whom  84  died.  A  number  of 
the  retail  stores  of  the  town,  which  are  most- 
ly kept  by  Catholics,  were  wrecked  and  plun- 
dered by  Orangemen.  The  districts  inhabited 
solely  by  Protestants  or  Catholics  were  not 
the  scenes  of  the  disorders,  except  in  the  early 
period  of  the  rioting,  when  the  police  tried  in- 
effectually to  protect  the  shops  and  hostelries 
of  Catholics  in  the  Protestant  quarter.  The 
police  were  ultimately  withdrawn  from  the 
Orange  quarter  in  order  to  prevent  continual 
bloodshed,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  pa- 
trols of  soldiers.  The  streets  where  the  two 
parts  of  the  town  join  and  the  hostile  popula- 
tions live  near  each  other,  sometimes  at  the 
different  ends  of  the  same  street,  were  the 
principal  battle-ground.  Even  women  who 
were  found  in  the  district  of  the  other  faction 
were  set  upon  and  cruelly  beaten,  and  in  one 
case  murdered.  The  police  who  guarded  the 
border  district  were  constantly  stoned  by 
crowds  of  men  and  boys,  and  occasionally  re- 
plied with  volleys  of  buckshot.  The  hostility 
to  the  police  was  the  cause  of  the  continuance 
of  the  riots.  A  remark  of  John  Morley  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  police  would  be 
able  to  deal  with  Orange  disorders,  and  the 
drafting  of  Catholic  policemen  from  the  coun- 
try districts  to  Belfast  after  the  first  outbreak 
in  June,  prompted  the  murderous  feeling 
against  the  police.  On  August  7  the  troops  res- 
cued seversJ  of  the  police  just  in  time  to  save 
their  lives,  but  were  attacked  by  the  rioters, 
who  beat  down  their  bayonets  with  stones, 
rescued  a  number  of  Orangemen  who  had  been 
captured,  and  nearly  recaptured  the  police. 
On  August  9,  1,200  additional  troops  were 
brought  to  the  city.  The  stone-throwing  from 
behind  comers  or  over  the  tops  of  houses, 
with  which  the  riots  began,  was  succeeded  by 
rifie-firing,  which  was  kept  up  all  night  long 
from  the  roofa  of  the  houses.  On  the  night 
of  August  14  bands  fired  on  each  other  frote 
under  cover,  killing  and  wounding  many  peo- 
ple. Large  crowds  gathered  in  the  streets,  but 
were  kept  apart  by  the  troops.  When  the 
magistrates  obtained  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Orange  leaders  in  the  return  of  the  police  the 


principal  cause  of  the  trouble  ceased  to  oper- 
ate, and  after  August  15  no  further  serious  dis- 
turbances occurred.  Protestant  employers  in 
Belfast  discharged  their  Catholic  workmen  to 
the  number  of  about  600. 

igrtfteM  AgitatiM  tai  Wa]c8.--The  Welsh  farm- 
ers have  complained  for  about  ten  years  of 
distress.    Prominent  editors  of  the  vernacular 
press  have  pressed  their  demands  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  rents,  and  more  recently  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  church  tithes,  and  public  men  like 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  have  testified 
their  sympathy  with  the  Welsh  farmers  and 
the  Welsh  laborers,  whose  wages  are  6«.  to  80. 
a  week  with  board.    Inquiries  addressed  to 
the  farmers  by  Thomas    Gee,  a    Methodist 
minister,  and  editor  of  the  **  Baner,"  in  Den- 
bigh, elicited  almost  universal  expressions  of 
complaint  that  the  rents  were  from  10  to  30 
per  cent,  or  more  too  high.      The  question 
whether  the  clergymen  ever  remitted  any  por- 
tion of  the  tithes  on  account  of  the  distress, 
received  not  one  affirmative  reply  from  any 
part  of  Wales.     The  payment  of  tithes  was 
felt  to  be  the  greatest  grievance,  becauM  nearly 
all  the  Welsh  farmers  are  Dissenters,  and  sup- 
port their  own  churches.   In  1886  the  tenants, 
after  their  request  for  a  remission  of  25  per 
cent,  had  been  rejected,  united  for  a   war 
against  tithes,  and  agreed  among  themselves 
to  pay  none  until  their  demand  was  conceded, 
and  to  resist  legal  processes  by  the  same  means 
that  had  been  successful  in  Ireland.  The  argn- 
ment  that  the  reduction  of  the  tithes  or  their 
total  abolition,  which  was  the  height  of  their 
desire,  would  have  no  effect  on  their  pomtion, 
because  the  rents  would  be  so  much  increased, 
made  no  impression  on  them.    The  tithe  war 
was  not,  however,  carried  to  extremities,  be- 
cause neither  side  showed  the  same  determi- 
nation, nor  were  the  farmers  of  Wales  able  to 
carry  out  the  same  organized  resistance  as  in 
Ireland.     In  some  counties  the  tithe-owners, 
after  distraining'  the  goods  of  some  of  the 
farmers  in  order  to  vindicate  their  legal  rights, 
compromised  by  remitting  10  per  cent,  of  the 
tithe-charge  and  paying  the  costs  of  the  le^al 
proceedings.     In  Flintshire  and  elsewhere  the 
conflict  was  continued,  chiefly  with  the  Board 
of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  are  ex- 
tensive tithe-owners,  and  who  would  not  join 
the  rectors  of  the  county  in  offering  an  abate- 
ment of  10  per  cent    The  principal  outcome 
of  the  struggle  was  the  conviction  formed  in 
the  minds  of  leading  English  politicians  that 
the  tithes  should  be  assessed  on  the  landlords  ; 
but  the  aim  and  wish  of  the  Welsh  is  to  have 
the  Church  of  England  disestablished  in  Wales^ 

Highlaod  Crsfter  TrsaUeSi— The  Crofters  inrere 
dissatisfied  with  the  land  act  passed  for  tlieir 
relief,  and  still  more  with  the  composition,  of 
the  land  commission  intrusted  with  the  read- 
justment of  their  rents,  alleging  that  the  eom- 
missioners  were  the  nominees  of  the  landlords. 

Serious  disturbances  occurred  on  the   Inland 
of  Tiree,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  belonging  t;o  the 
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Dake  of  Argyll.  For  thirty  years  or  longer 
the  process  of  dispossessing  the  poor  crofters, 
and  replacing  them  with  a  more  profitable 
class  of  tenant  farmers,  has  been  carried  oat 
on  the  estates,  as  in  other  crofter  districts. 
The  crofters  were  enconraged  to  open  resist- 
anoe  to  evictions  after  the  passage  of  the 
crofter  aot,  which  recognized  their  right  in 
the  soil.  When  the  police  proved  powerless  to 
protect  and  aid  court  officers  in  executing  legal 
writes  the  Gk>vemment  in  July  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  marines  to  the  island  to  preserve  or- 
der. The  open  disturbances  began  when  a 
former  member  of  the  local  land  league  took 
the  lease  of  one  of  the  consolidated  farms. 
The  leaguers  attacked  his  house,  broke  up  his 
famiture,  drove  off  his  cattle,  and  apportioned 
out  the  farm  among  crofters.  The  Argyll- 
shire authorities  sent  a  posse  of  fifty  men  to 
deal  with  the  disturbers,  but  when  they  reached 
the  disputed  land,  the  crofters  told  them 
that  they  would  pay  rent  for  the  farm,  but 
would  resist  ejectment  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood.  The  police  force  then  returned  to  the 
mainland  as  soon  as  they  could,  the  steamer  . 
that  brought  them  having  already  departed,  in 
order  to  escape  injury  from  the  angry  island- 
ers. As  the  whole  population  of  the  county 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  crofters,  there  was 
DO  way  of  enforcing  the  legal  rights  of  the 
landloni  without  employing  military  force. 
Accordingly,  200  marines,  with  45  constables, 
were  sent  to  the  island.  The  crofters  removed 
their  cattle  from  the  disputed  farm,  but  de- 
clared that  they  would  return  as  soon  the  ma- 
rines left  the  island.  Five  of  the  crofters 
were  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  on  October  20  for  resisting  the 
sheriff  when  engaged  in  the  work  of  eviction. 
Four  others  were  given  a  four-months'  sen- 
tence. In  Skye  the  passage  of  the  crofters 
act  was  followed  by  extensive  evictions  on  the 
estates  of  Lord  Macdonald,  Lieut-Ool.  Fraser, 
and  other  landlords,  and  troop-ships  were  sent 
to  the  island  in  October  to  support  the  officers 
of  the  law  with  military  action  if  resistance 
ahould  be  offered. 

LaWr  AgttatiM  fai  LmdM. — The  royal  address 
of  Parliament  mentioned  the  continued  preva- 
lence of  industrial  distress.  During  the  winter 
of  1885-'86  there  were  an  unexampled  num- 
ber of  unemployed  in  the  metropohs,  and  ad- 
vocates of  the  workingmen,  especially  the 
leaders  of  the  Social-Democratic  Federation, 
demanded  that  something  should  be  done  by 
the  Government  to  relieve  their  suffering. 

On  Feb.  8,  1886,  a  monster  meeting  of  un- 
employed was  held  at  Trafalgar  Square.  An 
open-air  meeting  had  been  called  by  the  Lon- 
don United  Workmen's  Committee,  a  political 
organization  connected  with  the  Conservative 
party.  The  Social-Democrats  denounced  this 
hostile  and  rival  organization,  and  summoned 
the  laborers  of  London  to  assemble  and  ex- 
hibit their  true  sentiments  at  the  same  day  and 
place.    The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  Sir 


Edmund  Henderson,  was  warned  by  the  United 
Workmen  that  the  Social-Democrats  would 
attempt  to  seize  the  platform,  and  detailed  a 
reserve  force  of  698  policemen  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  within  call,  besides  the  66  con- 
stables on  duty  in  the  square.  On  the  day 
appointed  an  enormous  concourse  of  people 

gathered,  and  harangues  were  delivered  from 
ifferent  platforms  by  the  speakers  of  both 
parties.  While  the  meeting  was  still  proceed- 
ing, a  mob  of  roughs,  instead  of  returning  to 
the  East  End,  marched  westward  through  PaU 
Mall,  St.  James's  Street,  Piccadilly,  Arlington 
Street,  and  other  thoroughfares  of  the  West 
End.  The  crowd,  numbering  fropi  8,000  to 
5,000,  stopped  in  front  of  the  Carlton  Club, 
and,  after  shouting  and  listening  to  a  speech 
from  one  of  their  number,  stoned  the  windows. 
In  Piccadilly  and  St.  James's  Street  they 
broke  many  windows.  They  became  more 
destructive  as  they  passed  along,  and,  when 
they  reached  Oxford  Street,  many  shops,  which 
were  largely  deserted  by  the  frightened  in- 
mates when  the  plate-glass  windows  were 
crushed  in,  were  plundered.  A  part  of  the 
crowd  remained  in  Hyde  Park,  and  listened  to 
speeches.  The  rest,  numbering  about  1,000, 
were  finally  stopped  in  Oxford  Street  and 
dispersed  by  a  small  squad  of  police.  The 
people  of  London  learned  to  their  consterna- 
tion that  such  riot  and  pillage  could  be  carried 
on  for  two  hours  in  the  aristocratic  part  of 
the  city  without  the  police  authorities  in  Scot- 
land Yard  even  knowing  of  it.  There  were 
no  arrangements  for  employing  the  telegraph 
in  such  emergencies,  the  single  policemen  who 
saw  the  mob  pass  by  continued  at  their  posts, 
and  even  a  large  body  that  had  been  set  to 
guard  Lord  Salisbury's  house  allowed  the 
rioters  to  pass  by  within  sight,  not  venturing 
to  desert  their  special  duty.  In  conseauence 
of  these  disclosures.  Sir  Edmund  Henderson 
was  obliged  to  resign,  and  Sir  Charles  Warren 
was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

After  the  experiences  of  February  8,  the 
shopkeepers  of  London  closed  their  iron  shut- 
ters or  boarded  up  their  windows  whenever 
they  apprehended  a  Socialist  demonstration. 
When  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast  approached,  the 
Social -Democrats  announced  that  the  unem- 
ployed workingmen,  to  emphasize  their  de- 
mand for  relief  work,  would  take  part  in  the 
procession.  They  promised  that  if  the  police 
could  be  kept  out  of  the  way  they  would  them- 
selves answer  for  the  preservation  of  order. 
When  the  police  authorities  forbade  this  dem- 
onstration they  finally  accepted  the  decision, 
but  announced  that  they  would  hold  a*  mass- 
meeting  of  the  workers,  employed  and  unem- 
ployed, at  Trafalgar  Square  on  the  same  day. 
Sir  Charles  Wan-en  refused  to  allow  the  meet- 
ing, and  on  the  day  appointed  stationed  in  and 
around  Trafalgar  Square  the  largest  force  of 
police  ever  gaSiered  in  one  locality.  But  the 
workingmen  came  in  great  numbers,  and  at  the 
last  moment  the  Government  concluded  to  al- 
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low  the  meeting  to  take  place.  Cavalry  as- 
sisted the  police  in  guarding  the  Lord  Major^s 
procession,  and  forced  back  the  crowd  on  the 
side  of  the  square  where  the  procession  passed 
in  order  to  prevent  a  possible  riotous  attack. 
Some  of  the  police  were  rudely  handled  by  the 
crowd.  After  the  procession  went  by,  Social- 
istic speeches  were  delivered  at  Nelson^s  Col- 
umn. The  police  were  about  to  attempt  to 
clear  the  square,  but  received  the  command  to 
allow  orderly  speaking.  The  assemblage  after 
a  number  of  speeches  adjourned  to  Hyde  Park, 
where  speaking  was  resumed.  The  police 
guarded  the  entire  route  in  sufficient  force  to 
prevent  rioting. 

The  Franeh  Fisheries  fai  NewfiiiBdfauid«>-By  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  Newfoundland  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  the  French  reserved  a 
part  of  the  shore  for  tneir  fishermen  to  catch 
and  dry  their  fish.    When  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles was  signed  in  1788,  the  British  Govern- 
ment agreed  not  to  disturb  the  fishery  rights 
of  the  French.    Afterward  the  French  authori- 
ties complained  that  British  fishermen  estab- 
lished themselves  iu  the  part  of  the  island  re- 
served for  their  own  fisheries.     During  the 
wars  of  1798-1816  the  French  were  excluded 
from  the  fishing,  and  British  fishermen  settled 
on  the  coast;  but  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  1824,  they  were  removed.    When 
Newfoundland  obtained  representative  institu- 
tions in  1884,  the  question  arose  whether  the 
colony  had  a  right  to  include  the  French  shore 
in  its  electoral  districts,  and  was 
variously  decided  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Downing  Street  down  to 
1873.    When  the  colony  appoint- 
ed magistrates,  the  Frencn  Gov- 
ernment was  assured  that  the 
French  treaty  rights  would  not 
be  interfered  with.     The  French 
fishermen  have  not  been  subject- 
ed to  the  colonial  laws,  but  have 
enjoyed  an  extra-territorial  im- 
munity.    The  colonial  authori- 
ties have  passed  various  enact- 
ments interfering  with  the  French 
fishermen,  and  finally  attempted 
to  collect  revenue  duties  from 
them.    The  French  Government 
complained  and  demanded  a  set- 
tlement,  reaffirming  the   rights 
they  had  possessed  by  treaty  for 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years. 
The  English  Government  was  un- 
able to  induce  the  colonists  to  rec- 
ognize the  claims  of  the  French, 
and  prolonged  the  negotiations 
that  were  begun  until  the  French 
broke  off  the  useless  conferences. 
There  were  protracted  negotia- 
tions in  1878.    In  1881  another  mixed  commis- 
sion was  appointed,  but  no  agreement  was  ar- 
rived at.    In  1883  a  new  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, in  which  Clare  Ford  and  E.  B.  Pennell 
represented  the  British  Government.  They  met 


their  colleagues  in  Paris  in  January,  1884,  and 
ended  their  labors  on  April  26,  when  an  agree- 
ment was  signed.  The  British  oommissioners 
then  went  to  Newfoundland  to  induce  the  co- 
lonial authorities  to  accept  the  agreement;  bat 
the  Newfoundland  government  insisted  on 
modifications.  The  French  agreed,  on  the 
condition  that  they  should  receive  concessioDB 
in  other  quarters,  particularly  the  abrogation 
of  the  agreement  of  1847  with  respect  to  the 
islands  to  the  leeward  of  Tahiti,  which  the 
French  Government  desired  to  annex.  An 
agreement  was  reached  with  Lord  Sidisbury, 
and  signed  on  ^ov.  14,  1885,  subject  to  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  colonial  authorities  and  its 
ratification  by  the  two  Governments,  while 
the  previous  agreement  of  April  26,  1884,  was 
canceled.  The  m  ain  features  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment are  that  the  French  Government  will  not 
object  to  the  establishment  of  difibrent  indns- 
tries  on  the  coast,  provided  that  the  French 
fishery  rights  receive  no  prejudice ;  that  the 
police  of  uie  fisheries  is  to  be  mana^  by  the 
war- vessels  of  France  and  Great  Bntain ;  that 
the  French  Government  abandons  the  salmon- 
fisheries  in  the  rivers ;  and  that  French  fisher- 
men will  be  exempted  from  paying  duties  on 
articles  necessary  for  their  fishing. 

I^Micfiday  CetotoatlML— The  eight  -  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  completion  of  "  Domesday- 
Book  "  was  celebrated  in  London,  on  October 
26  and  26.  The  celebration  was  condncted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Boyal  Historical  So- 

FAC-SIMILB  OF  PART  OF  A  PAOE  OF  THE  DOMESDAT-BOOK. 

ciety,  by  a  committee,  of  which  Lord  Aber- 
dare  was  chairman.  "Domesday-Book"  is 
the  result  of  an  order  issued  by  William  the 
Conqueror  in  1085,  for  a  complete  statistical 
survey  of  England,  comprising  the  names  and 
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property  of  all  land-owners,  and  the  namber 
of  serfs,  cotters,  and  other  persons  employed, 
or  dwelling  on  the  demesnes.  The  meaning 
of  the  name  *' Domesday-Book  ^'  is  obscure. 
The  book  itself  comprises  two  volumes,  which 
were  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion. The  first  volame  is  written  on  882  large 
folios  of  vellum,  in  a  small  and  clear  hand,  in 
abbreviated  Latin;  the  second  is  a  quarto, 
written  on  450  folio  sheets  in  larger  charac- 
ters. The  book  was  first  deposited  in  the 
Royal  Treasury  at  Winchester,  but  was  after- 
ward removed  to  the  Exchequer  at  Westmin- 
ster, where  it  was  preserved  in  an  iron  chest, 
with  three  locks  and  keys.  Thence  it  was 
taken  to  the  Chapter- House  (1696),  and  thence 
to  Fetter  Lane,  where  it  is  now  preserved  in 
the  house  of  her  Majesty ^s  Public  Records. 


of  charters  mostly  relating  to  Kent ;  "  Pope 
Nicholas's  Taxatio";  tlie  "  Testa  de  NevilP' ; 
the  "  Book  of  Aids  " ;  "  Valor  Ecclesiasticus," 
and  a  variety  of  registers,  cartularies,  etc. 
There  were  also  exhibited  the  iron  chest  in 
which  the  Domesday  volumes  are  kept,  the 
original  wooden  boards  in  which  the  large 
volume  was  bound,  and  a  number  of  wooden 
'^  tallies,"  which  were  in  use  in  the  Exchequer 
until  the  reign  of  William  IV,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  public  accounts.  The  proceed- 
ings on  the  first  day  of  the  celebration  in- 
cluded the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hubert 
Hall,  on  the  ''Ofiicial  Custody  of  the  Book  of 
Domesday."  On  October  26  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  their  triends  gathered  at 
the  British  Museum,  in  the  King's  Library, 
and    inspected   the   books   and  manuscripts 


1,  Lttde  Domesday-Book.    S;  Old  binding  of  Domesday-Book.    8,  Treasure-chest  in  which  the  book  was  kept. 

4,  Domesday-Book. 


The  eight -hundredth  celebration  opened  at 
the  Public  Record  Ofiice  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  25,  in  the  presence  of  and  assisted 
by  Lord  Aberdare,  President  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society,  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.  R.  S., 
President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
a  number  of  other  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  movement  The  lar^e  octagonal  search- 
room  was  filled  by  a  distinguished  company 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  invited  guests.  In 
the  center  of  the  room  were  exhibited  the 
two  volumes  of  "Domesday-Book,"  and  on 
tables  about  the  room  were  ranged  the  vari- 
ous subsidiary  volumes  bearing  on  the  same 
subject,  loaned  by  the  public  bodies  to  which 
they  belonged.  These  included  the  "  Abbre- 
viatis"  of  Domesday  (of  the  date  of  Henry 
I);  the  "Breviate"  (a  short  abstract  of  the 
same);  the  " Boldon-Book,"  relating  to  the 
Palatinate  of  Durham;  the  "Red  Book  of  the 
Exchequer'';  the  "Black  Book  of  the  Ex- 
chequer," and  the  smaller  book  of  the  same; 
the  series  of  Pipe  Rolls  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  1;   the  "OartaB  Antiques,"  transcripts 


cognate  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 
These  included  the  "Boldon-Book,"  ah-eady 
mentioned,  a  register  of  the  Cathedral  and 
Priory  of  Durham,  including  a  survey  of  the 
See  and  its  possessions,  made  by  order  of 
Bishop  Pudsey,  in  1183;  the  cartulary  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  Swithim,  Winchester,  containing 
a  collection  of  royal  and  other  charters  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin,  with  details  of  the 
boundaries  of  lands  from  the  reign  of  Cead- 
walla,  A.  D.  688,  to  that  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  with  a  few  additions  made  under 
the  early  Norman  •  kings;  the  •  cartulary  of 
Westminster  Abbey;  that  of  the  Abbey  of 
Evesham;  that  of  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon; 
the  Exon  Domesday,  containing  surveys  of 
the  five  southwestern  counties  of  England, 
and  apparently  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
original  returns  from  which  the  Exchequer 
Domesday  was  compiled;  the  "Inquisitio  Eli- 
ensis,"  lent  by  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  the  "Domesday 
Monachorum,"  a  collection  of  muniments,  cus- 
toms, etc.,  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury;  the 
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**  Winton  Domesday  "  and  the  "  Liber  Niger" 
of  Peterborough;  the  " Registram  Honoris  de 
Biohemnnde,''  and  other  cartularies,  etc. 

Mr.  Maunde  Thompson  delivered  an  addi'ess, 
which  served  as  a  running  commentary  upon 
these  curious  relics,  their  purpose,  and  influ- 
ence. A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  authorities  of 
the  British  Museum  was  proposed  by  Lord 
Aberdare  and  seconded  by  Hon.  Edward  J. 
Phelps^  United  States  minister,  who  made  a 
few  remarks  on  the  occasion,  saying  that  his 
people  across  the  Atlantic  took  an  equal  pride 
and  interest  in  the  Book  of  Domesday  and  its 
associations  with  their  English  brethren.  In 
the  evening  of  this,  the  second  day  of  the 
celebration,  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  great 
hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Here,  papers  were  read 
by  Stuart  Moore,  on  the  purport,  drift,  and 
real  meaning  of  "  Domesday-Book,"  and  by  J. 
Horace  Round,  on  external  references  and  tes- 
timonies to  its  contents.  Mr.  Moore  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  **  Domesday-Book  "  was  in- 
tended by  Wilham  the  Conqueror,  not  as  a 
survey  of  the  acreage  of  his  new  kinsdom,  but 
as  an  estimate  of  its  resources,  and  daimed  for 
It  the  character  of  a  most  wise,  just,  and  states- 
manlike measure.  The  hope  was  expressed  that 
one  result  of  the  present  gathering  would  be 
the  production  of  an  exhaustive  bibliography 
of  ell  works  published  on  the  subject.  After 
some  discussion,  the  meeting  was  brought  to 
a  dose,  and  the  celebration  ended. 

GBEEGE,  a  kingdom  of  Southeastern  Europe. 
The  Constitution  of  1864  lodges  the  legislative 
authority  in  a  single  Chamber  of  245  members, 
including  85  from  the  provinces  annexed  in 
1881,  elected  for  four  years  by  direct  suffrage. 
The  King  is  George  I,  born  Dec.  24,  1845,  son 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  was  chosen  by 
the  National  Assembly  in  virtue  of  the  pro- 
tocol signed  at  London  on  June  5,  1868,  by 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia.  The  min- 
istry, constituted  on  May  21,  1886,  is  com- 
pose<l  as  follows:  President  of  the  Council, 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  Minister  of  War,  C. 
Trikoupis ;  Minister  of  Justice,  D.  8.  Voulpio- 
lis;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  C.  Lombardos; 
Minister  of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction,  P. 
Manetas ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  S.  Dra- 
goumis ;  Minister  of  Marine,  G.  Theotokis. 

Ana  aid  P»pilatlM.— The  area  of  the  king- 
dom is  25, 1 1 1  square  miles.  The  population,  ac- 
cording to  a  census  taken  in  1879  for  the  older 
provinces,  and  one  made  in  the  annexed  por- 
tions of  Thessaly  in  1881,  is  1,979,561,  com- 
prising 1,040,526  males  and  989,085  females. 
The  city  of  Athens  in  1884  contained  84,903 
inhabitants.  The  number  of  births  in  1882 
was  48,157;  of  deaths,  82,194;  of  marriages, 
11,186;  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  10,963. 
Only  about  one  quarter  of  the  Greek  nation 
reside  in  Greece.  In  the  Ottoman  Empire  there 
are  8,500,000  Greeks  in  European  Turkey ; 
2,000,000  in  Asia  Minor;  and  400,000  in  Crete, 
Qyprus,  and  other  islands. 

icriciltire. — About  one  half  of  the  people  of 


Greece  are  directly  engaged  in  agricnlture  and 
sheep-raising.  The  land  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  proprietors.  There  are  about  250,000 
acres  under  tobacco  and  cotton ;  1,000,000  un- 
der grain-crops ;  1,000,000  tallow;  250,000  in 
vineyards;  125,000  devoted  to  currants,  or 
Zante  raisins;  825,000  to  olives;  .88,000  in 
orchards  and  gardens;  1,000,000  in  meadows; 
5,000,000  pasture;  1,500,000  forest;  and  8,- 
000,000  waste— making  in  all,  18,490,000  acres. 
The  old  provinces  proMduce  on  an  average  84,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  21,700,000  bush- 
els of  Indian  com.  The  fertile  new  province 
produces  21,700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  11,528,- 
000  bushels  of  oats,  and  5,750,000  bushels  of 
barley.  The  ourrant^crop  of  1886  was  about 
125,000  tons. 

Bfavlgatl6ib — A  large  part  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
is  carried  under  the  Greek  flag.  The  merchant 
navy  in  1886  consist-ed  of  8,141  sailing-vesselB 
of  225,224  tons,  and  72  steamers  of  86.272  tons. 
The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Greek  ports 
in  1888  was  6,872,  tonnage,  2,061,682:  the 
number  cleared,  4,874,  tonnage,  1,991,865. 

BallrMds.— There  were,  in  1886,  528  kilo- 
metres of  completed  railroad,  and  97  kilometres 
under  construction. 

Posto  aid  Tdcgnj^liflt — ^llie  number  of  letters 
forwarded  in  1884  was  5,449,894;  of  postal- 
cards,  151,164;  of  registered  letters,  281,128; 
of  newspapers,  8,892,166.  The  receipts  of 
the  post-offices  were  954,477  drachmas;  the 
ezpense8,802, 1 20  drachmas.  The  length  of  the 
state  telegraph  lines  was  5,104  kilometres;  of 
wires,  6,298;  of  cables,  1,882.  The  number 
of  dispatches  was  457,602,  exclusive  of  170,091 
international  messages. 

FbuuiMSi — ^The  budget  for  1886  makes  the 
total  revenue  82,674,068  drachmas,  or  francs, 
of  which  16,108,500  drachmas  are  derived 
from  indirect  imposts,  consisting  of  the  tithes, 
or  land-tax,  a  house-tax,  a  cattle-tax,  a  license- 
tax,  etc.  The  yield  of  the  indirect  taxes  is 
calculated  at  46,277,500  drachmas,  of  which 
21,700,000  drachmas  come  from  customs,  9,- 
200,000  drachmas  from  stamps,  7,200,000 
drachmas  from  duties  on  spirits  and  tobacco, 
and  8,177,500  drachmas  from  duties  on  petro- 
leum, matches,  etc.  The  total  ordinary  ex- 
penditure for  1886  is  calculated  at  88,047,999 
drachmas,  of  which  88,062,298  drachmas  are 
required  for  the  public  debt,  and  22,997,875 
drachmas  for  the  army  and  navy.  There  ib 
a  foreign  debt  of  89,567,820  drachmas,  various 
internal  loans  amounting  to  808,875,206  drach- 
mas, and  unfunded  debts  amounting  to  79,713,- 
676  drachmas,  making  the  total  interest-bear- 
ing debt  on  Jan.  1, 1886,  428,156,202  drachmas. 
The  amoimt  of  paper  money  still  outstanding 
was  27,787,802  drachmas. 

The  Iniyf — The  armed  force  comprises  82,- 
415  land-troops  of  all  ranks,  with  8,586  horses 
and  72  guns. 

The  Navy.— The  fleet  in  1886  consisted  of  2 
ironclads,  1  wooden  frigate,  2  gunboats  of  the 
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first  olafls,  8  other  gnnboats,  4  steam-oorvettes, 
4  oraisera,  several  torpedo-boats,  and  about  20 
other  vessels  of  varioas  kinds,  the  personnel 
comprised  2,135  men. 

ItUiiiadM.— After  the  Eastern  Ronmelian 
revolation  of  September,  1885,  the  Greek  and 
Servian  Governments  both  called  out  their 
troops  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  com- 
pensating aggrandizement  of  territory,  but  both 
refrained  from  action  at  the  favorable  moment, 
when  there  were  not  80,000  Turkish  troops  in 
Earope,  expecting  to  secure  their  demands  by 
the  interposition  of  the  great  povrers.  Turkey 
moved  troops  from  Asia  and  mobilized  her  re- 
dift^and  soon  had  200,000  troops  to  guard  both 
froDtiers.  The  Servian  invasion  of  Bulgaria, 
and  its  repulse,  left  only  the  Greek  frontier  to  be 
defended.  From  October,  1885,  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment kept  in  Thessaly  an  army  nominally 
70,000  strong,  but  in  actual  numbers  not  above 
40,000  or  45,000.  The  effort  involved  the  Gov- 
ernment in  financial  difiSculties.  The  mortal ity 
among  the  troops  from  the  hardships  of  camp- 
life  and  an  unusually  inclement  se&son  was 
folly  10  per  cent,  during  the  winter.  Themobili- 
ation  was  not  effective,  and  was  only  intend- 
ed to  make  the  greatest  possible  military  show, 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  powers. 
The  Greeks  demanded  only  the  frontiers  that 
had  been  promised  them  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  and  that  were  indicated  in  the  treaty ; 
yet  they  found  none  of  the  cabinets  disposed 
to  give  diplomatic  support  to  their  claims. 
A  war  spirit  was  kindled  in  the  nation,  which 
was  inflamed  by  the  politicians  in  control  of 
affairs  for  the  sake  of  exciting  the  sympathies 
of  Europe.  When  the  time  for  military  action 
had  been  allowed  to  pass,  Delyannis  did  not 
dare  to  order  a  disarmament  for  fear  of  sacri- 
ficing his  popularity.  The  Greeks  themselves 
were  not  aware  of  their  military  weakness,  but 
imagined  that  their  courage  and  strength  of 
pnrpoee  would  atone  for  disparity  of  numbers. 
The  Government  had  even  sold  transport- 
males  in  order  to  procure  means  to  make  a 
more  imposing  military  demonstration,  which 
deceived  no  one  in  Europe  but  the  Greeks 
themselves.  The  territory  claimed  by  Greece 
hy  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  consists  of  the 
province  of  Epirus,  including  Janina  and  Met- 
lovo.'  Epirus  contains  about  870,000  Greek 
Ghriatians  and  a  small  minority  of  Mussulmans 
who  are  also  Greeks  in  race  and  language.  Ja- 
nina has  a  population  of  105,000  Greeks. 

taterftrawe  tf  the  Fswers. — In  the  beginning 
of  January  the  Greek  Government  addressed 
a  eiroolar  note  to  the  powers,  saying  that,  in 
deference  to  the  exhortations  of  the  powers, 
Greece  had  remained  quiet  for  three  months, 
hot  that  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Greek  nation- 
ality in  Eastern  Boumelia  was  keenly  felt  in 
Greece,  and  praying  that  the  powers,  if  they 
oonclnded  to  confirm  a  change  in  the  arrange- 
ments decreed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
wonld  secure  to  Greece  the  boundaries  prom- 
ised in  the  Berlin  Treaty. 


On  Jannary  11  the  six  great  powers  pre- 
sented an  identical  note  at  Athens,  Belgrade, 
and  Sofia,  proposing  a  simultaneous  disarma- 
ment. The  Greek  reply  was  a  refusal  to  dis- 
arm. The  show  of  warlike  preparations  was 
renewed,  although  a  loan  of  100,000,000  francs 
that  the  Government  sought  to  raise  in  £urope 
found  no  takers,  and  others  of  85,000,000  and 
80,000,000  francs,  for  which  it  appealed  to 
patriotic  Greeks  and  to  the  bankers  of  the 
country,  were  but  charily  subscribed  to.  In 
addition  to  the  70,000  efiectives  that  had  been 
mobilized,  new  classes  were  called  out,  con- 
msting  of  youths  eighteen  and  nineteen  years 
old,  numbering  13,000.  The  Greek  fleet  was 
made  ready  for  service,  and  an  intention  was 
expressed  of  issuing  letters  of  marque  to  priva- 
teers. These  naval  preparations  excited  the 
apprehensions  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  proposed 
to  the  powers  to  prevent  any  naval  action  of 
Greece  against  Turkey.  He  determined  not 
to  wait  for  concerted  action,  and,  having  con- 
sulted the  German  Government  and  obtained 
the  assurance  of  its  approval  and  co-operation, 
tele>nraphed  to  Sir  Horace  Rurobold,  British 
minister  at  Athens,  to  inform  Delyannis  of  the 
diplomatic  steps  he  had  taken,  and  of  the  de- 
termination of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  by 
force  a  naval  conflict.  Apart  from  considera- 
tions of  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  the  Eng- 
lish were  commercially  interested  in  prevent- 
ing privateering  and  naval  warfare  in  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean.  Sir  Horace  Rumbold  bad 
an  interview  with  Delyannis  on  January  28. 
After  communicating  the  dispatch,  he  warned 
the  Greek  minister  of  the  danger  of  his  course, 
and  urged  him  to  resign  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  bringing  upon  his  country  such  a  disas- 
ter as  war,  which  would  result  in  defeat  and 
national  ruin,  and  probably  be  followed  by 
revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty. 
M.  Delyannis  spoke  of  his  duties  to  Hellenism, 
and  said  that  his  policy  was  that  of  the  entire 
nation.  He  said  that  as  a  constitutional  min- 
ister he  was  unable  to  make  any  promises  on 
his  own  responsibility  that  woold  stop  the 
presentation  of  the  threatened  collective  note. 
The  next  day  tlie  fleet,  consisting  of  2  iron- 
clad and  2  other  corvettes,  9  gunboats,  and  19 
torpedo-boats,  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Sala- 
mis  with  sealed  orders,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Canaris. 

On  January  25  the  Porte  sent  a  circular  tele- 
gram to  the  powers,  calling  attention  to  the 
sacrifice  of  territory  Turkey  had  made  on  the 
advice  of  the  powers,  to  secure  good  relations 
with  Greece,  and  saying  that  the  undeserved 
provocation  of  Greece  had  necessitated  burden- 
some military  preparations  that  required  com- 
pensation. The  powers  were  requested  to  in- 
duce Greece  to  disann,  otherwise  Turkey  would 
be  compelled  to  take  active  measures. 

On  January  26  the  collective  note  of  the 
powers  was  presented  at  Athens.  It  said  that, 
in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  legitimate  motive 
for  war  against  Turkey  on  ^e  part  of  Greece, 
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and  of  the  prejudice  that  would  result  to  the 
interests  of  nations  from  such  a  war,  no  naval 
attack  of  Greece  against  the  Porte  will  be  per- 
mitted. British  and  German  ironclads  were 
already  on  the  way  to  Greek  waters.  The 
other  powers  immediately  sent  naval  squad- 
rons. They  all  assembled  in  Suda  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Crete,  with  the  object  of  preventing 
an  attack  on  that  island  by  the  Greek  fleet. 
The  Greeks  had  started  an  agitation  among 
the  Christian  population  of  Crete,  and  had  ob- 
tained the  signatures  of  a  minority,  praying  for 
annexation  to  Greece.  Tet  the  Cretans  had 
not  the  same  crying  grievances  that  formerly 
drove  them  to  insurrection,  and  took  little  in- 
terest in  the  movement.  On  January  81  the 
second  identical  note  of  the  powers  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Greek,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian 
Governments.  It  declared  that  the  powers 
would  take  action  against  the  state  that  should 
break  the  peace,  and  would  allow  it  to  derive 
no  territorial  advantage  from  a  war. 

The  change  of  Government  in  England  raised 
hopes  of  more  sympathetic  treatment  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery ;  but  those  noted 
Philhellenes  made  it  clear  to  the  Greek  minis- 
ters that  they  would  adhere  to  the  policy  of 
their  predecessors.  In  his  reply  to  tiie  powers, 
dated  February  2,  M.  Delyannis  disclaimed  for 
the  Greek  Government  all  responsibility  for  an 
eventual  conflict,  and  declared  that  it  would 
regard  any  interference  with  the  free  disposal 
of  the  Greek  naval  forces  as  incompatible  with 
1  the  independence  of  the  state.  The  naval  dem- 
onstration of  the  powers  was  regarded  by  the 
Greek  s  as  a  Irutum  fulmen.  Trikoupis,  th  ough 
opposed  to  a  war  with  Turkey  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances,  not  believing  that  the  na- 
tional honor  required  the  Hellenes  to  be^n  a 
war  that  would  certainly  end  disastrously,  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  a  dishonorable  saoriflce 
of  national  independence  to  pay  any  attention 
to  the  threats  of  the  powers,  and  that  the 
Greek  naval  vessels  ought  to  resist  if  the  iron- 
clads interfered  with  their  movements. 

The  Greek  Government  called  two  more 
classes  of  reserves  to  arms  in  the  middle  of 
March,  raising  the  effective  to  the  nominal 
strength  of  100,000.  The  men  called  out  were 
those  aged  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  years. 
It  was  the  season  when  their  labor  was  most 
needed.  The  internal  situation  was  already 
intolerable.  Most  of  the  Government  officials 
had  been  for  months  without  pay,  and  there 
was  much  suffering  everywhere.  The  real  in- 
tention of  the  order  was  probably  to  impel  the 
powers  to  use  coercion  and  enable  the  minis- 
ters to  demobilize  under  the  compulsion  of 
force  majeure^  and  thus  preserve  the  national 
honor  and  their  own  reputations.  The  Turks 
had  an  army  of  120,000  men  Echeloned  along 
the  frontier,  with  about  an  ©qual  force  of  re- 
serves and  re-enforcements.  They  had  indus- 
triously constructed  earthworks  and  roads  and 
constantly  practiced  manoeuvres,  while  the 
Greeks  had  neglected  their  drill  and  had  no 


fortifications  completed.  The  ministry  gam- 
moned the  Assembly  in  the  latter  part  of  March 
to  enable  them  to  call  out  the  classes  of  re- 
serves from  thirty  to  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
and  to  issue  a  forced  loan  of  paper  money,  in 
April  the  ministry  obtained  a  majority  of  42 
on  a  vote  of  confidence.  On  April  24  the  Gov- 
ernment obtained  a  loan  of  20,000,000  francs, 
on  the  concession  of  certain  monopolies. 

The  commanders  reported  that  the  army  was 
not  prepared  to  fight.  Gen.  Petmezas  esti- 
mated that  40,000  men,  which  was  about  the 
strength  of  the  army  in  the  field,  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  purely  defensive  campaign,  but 
that  40,000  more  would  be  required  for  offen- 
sive operations.  The  last  caUs  for  the  reserves 
had  not  been  willingly  responded  to,  only  9,000 
out  of  19,000  of  the  class  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  having  presented  themselves.  Attempts 
to  arrest  the  recusants  were  resisted  by  force 
by  the  women  of  their  villages.  On  April  17 
the  Minister  of  War,  M.  Mavromichaelis,  who 
was  tiie  chief  of  the  war  party,  and  obnoiions 
to  his  colleagues  becanse  he  was  the  only  one 
among  them  earnestly  in  favor  of  war,  resigned 
because  the  bulk  of  the  Ministerial  party  voted 
for  an  amendment  to  his  army  bill,  giving 
commissions  to  non-commissioned  officers  who 
had  been  in  the  military  schools,  a  proposition 
which  was  rejected  with  the  aid  of  the  votes 
of  the  Opposition.  After  passing  the  army  bill, 
the  Chamber  closed  its  session.  Delyannis  an- 
nounced in  the  Chamber  that  no  attack  against 
Turkey  that  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations 
would  be  undertaken.  In  answer  to  a  com- 
minatory  note  of  the  powers  demanding  that 
Greece  should  observe  the  wishes  of  the  pow- 
ers, he  declared  that  Greece  had  complied  with 
their  wish  and  had  in  no  way  broken  the  peace, 
but  must  insist  at  the  least  in  having  the  front- 
ier mentioned  in  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  would 
follow  the  policy  previously  avowed  and  soon 
have  an  army  of  110.000  men  under  her  stand- 
ards. Delyannis  still  hoped  for  diplomatic  snc- 
oess  from  the  want  of  unanimity  among  the 
powers.  He  had  insulted  the  ministers  of 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Germany  by  causing 
to  be  published  distorted  accounts  of  confiden- 
tial interviews. 

The  French  Government  was  oppoted  to  the 
attitude  of  menace,  and  joined  the  other  porwers 
in  their  acts  reluctantly.  Russia  also  held  aloof 
until  the  last  moment  M.  de  Freydnet  did 
not  ventore  to  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  the 
territorial  claims  of  Greece.  The  French  min- 
ister at  Athens,  Count  de  Mofty,  was  the  only 
representative  of  a  great  power  who  remained 
on  cordial  and  confidential  terms  with  the 
Greek  premier.  When,  after  the  passage  of 
the  army  bill,  the  powers  contemplated  the 
employment  of  the  international  fleet  to  com- 
pel disarmament,  which  the  Porte  in  another 
threatening  circular  urged  them  to  do,  the 
French  minister  telegraphed  instructions  to 
Count  de  Mofly  to  seek  to  obtain  a  promise  of 
disarmament  ^om  Delyannis,  as  it  would  be 
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less  of  a  eaorifioe  of  national  pride  to  yield  to 
the  advioe  of  a  friendly  power  than  tomenaoee. 
The  French  representative  prevailed  on  the 
Greek  minister  to  make  the  promise,  and  M. 
de  Freyoinet  telegraphed  the  fact  to  the  differ- 
ent cabinets.  The  Continental  powers,  how- 
ever, were  nn willing  to  allow  France  to  play 
the  part  of  the  special  protector  of  Greece  and 
make  a  separate  agreement  with  the  Porte. 
They  returned  the  answer  that  the  assnrance 
came  too  late  and  was  not  sufficiently  definite. 
WMkmi^  ef  th»  Clfeek  eM8t--0n  April  26  a 
collective  note  conveying  an  oltimatnm  was  pre- 
sented at  Athens.  It  demanded  the  demobili- 
zHtion  of  the  Greek  arm y  within  a  week ;  other- 
wise Greece  would  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences. Delyannis  declared  in  a  oircolar  note 
that  Greece  would  not  disarm  under  compul- 
sion, but  was  ready  to  carry  out  her  promise  to 
France.  In  answer  to  a  deputation  of  citizens, 
Delyannis  averred  that  he  had  promised  the 
French  minister  to  disarm  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  Greek  question  should  speedily 
be  settled  by  diplomacy.  Freycinet  demanded 
a  retraction  of  this  statement,  and  declared 
that  the  promise  was  unconditional.  France 
then  joined  the  other  powers  again,  renounced 
separate  action,  and  warned  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment of  the  consequences  of  further  resist- 
ance. On  April  29,  M.  Delyannis  replied  to 
the  ultimatum  that  Greece  would  not  disturb 
the  peace,  and  would  gradually  disband  her 
forces  within  such  time  as  the  operation  could 
prudently  be  carried  out  The  powers  pro- 
nounced the  answer  unsatisfactory,  and  on 
Hay  6  demanded  a  specific  statement  of  the 
periods  required  for  demobilization.  Delyannis 
replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  his  former 
note.  The  representatives  of  the  powers  then 
left  Athens,  and  a  pacific  blockade  of  the  ooast 
of  Greece  was  declared.  The  German,  Aus- 
trian, Italian,  and  Turkish  ministers  departed 
in  a  demonstrative  manner,  that  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  English  representative ;  the  Rus- 
sian minister  was  absent  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  French  minister  was  summoned  to 
Paris  as  though  on  ordinary  diplomatic  busi- 
ness. In  like  manner  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian squadrons  steamed  out  of  Suda  Bay  in 
regular  order,  the  English  vessels  in  laxer 
fashion,  and  the  French  fleet  took  no  active 
part  in  the  blockade,  which  was  carried  out 
by  the  German,  Austrian,  British,  and  Italian 
squadrons,  joined  later  by  the  Russian  iron- 
dads.  The  blockade  extended  to  all  the  ports 
on  both  sides  of  Greece. 

The  presentation  of  the  ultimatum  had  been 
aocompanied  by  a  naval  demonstration.  M. 
Delyannis  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the 
eounsels  of  M.  de  Mofiy,  and  making  a  begin- 
ning of  disarmament,  but  after  the  premature 
appearance  of  the  foreign  fleet  in  the  harbor 
of  Phalerum,  and  more  decidedly  after  receiv- 
ing the  ultimatum,  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  yield  to  foreifni  dictation.  He  was  willing 
to  resign,  but  Trikoupis  held  still  stronger 


views  on  the  question  of  coercion,  and  avowed 
that  he  would  have  to  retract  the  concessions 
already  made,  and  convene  t^e  Assembly.  The 
reply  of  Delyannis  vaguely  promising  gradual 
disarmament  made  the  virtual  withdrawal  of 
the  ultimatum  a  condition. 

Chaiise  «f  Htolstry. — ^M.  Delyannis  adhered  to 
his  decision  not  to  yield  to  the  menaces  of  tiie 
powers,  and  on  May  10  resigned,  in  order  that 
some  one  else  might  relieve  Greece  of  the  em- 
barrassments into  which  he  had  brought  her. 
Trikoupis  could  not  undertake  to  reverse  the 
policy  that  had  been  approved  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  nor  would  the  powers 
have  accepted  an  engagement  firom  him  not 
thus  ratified.  The  only  course  was  to  form  a 
provisional  ministry  that  would  reassemble  the 
Chamber,  and  endure  the  evils  of  the  block- 
ade until  a  new  policy  could  be  evolved  in  the 
legislative  hall,  and  a  definite  answer  could  be 
given  by  a  stable  ministry,  possessing  a  nation- 
al mandate,  to  the  demands  of  the  powers. 
M.  Yalvis,  who  was  not  a  politician,  undertook 
the  task,  and  formed  a  cabinet  on  May  12. 
The  Chamber  was  convened,  and  elected  for 
its  president  on  May  21  the  candidate  of  the 
Trikoupis  party  by  189  votes  to  78  given  for 
M.  Delyannis.  The  Yalvis  ministry  then  re- 
signed, and  M.  Trikoupis  accepted  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister. 

.  ColilBlai  en  tin  ftratier.— -The  day  after  the 
vote  in  favor  of  Trikoupis  and  a  peace  policy, 
some  of  the  Greek  troops  on  the  frontier 
attempted  to  precipitate  a  conflict  with  the- 
Turkish  army.  A  volunteer  body  of  mount- 
aineers called  the  Ezvones,  who  have  a  high 
reputation  for  courage,  began  to  fire  on  the 
Turks  along  the  line  from  the  ravine  of  Zevia 
to  the  sea.  Trikoupis,  immediately  upon  tak- 
ing office,  gave  orders  to  General  Bapunzachi, 
the  commander-in-chief  at  Larissa,  to  stop  the 
fighting.  He  sent  word  to  the  chargh  (Taf- 
/aires  at  the  different  legations  that  the  firing 
was  unauthorized.  The  Turkish  ehargS  d'af- 
faires informed  his  Government  of  the  true 
state  of  things.  The  following  day  the  attack 
was  resumed,  and  the  Turkish  outposts  were 
driven  back,  but  wherever  the  tire  was  galling 
the  Turks  executed  counter-attacks.  A  num- 
ber of  small  fights  were  developed*  between 
Analipsis  and  Eoutra.  At  Gortzvali  tiie  Greek 
intrenchments  were  twice  assaulted,  and  re- 
enforcements  were  brought  up  to  carry  the 
position.  At  Eoutra,  M%jor  Lory  attempted, 
with  two  companies,  to  drive  the  Turks  from 
a  height,  but  he  was  outflanked,  was  badly 
wounded  himself,  and  nearly  all  of  his  men 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 
Major  Stalkos,  who  witnessed  the  fight,  led  a 
counter-attack  on  the  Turkish  base.  At  this 
stage  the  fighting  was  stopped,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  by  orders  of  General  Sapnnzaohi, 
and  soon  white  fiags  were  displayed  all  along 
the  line,  and  communication  was  established 
between  the  Greek  general  and  Eyub  Pasha, 
who  commanded  the  Turkish  forces.    The  lat- 
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ter  had  received  orders  from  Constantinople 
to  take  the  offensive  if  the  attacks  were  re- 
samed,  and  was  prepared  to  advance  80,000  or 
40,000  men,  and  cat  off  a  large  part  of  the 
Greek  army  from  the  hase  of  supplies.  The 
Greeks  lost  ahont  200  men,  and  the  Tnrks  a 
smaller  number.  The  Turkish  Government 
did  not  press  for  an  investigation  of  the  origin 
•  of  tbe  collision,  not  desiring  to  complicate  the 
negotiations  for  disarmament.  The  Turkish 
and  Greek  commanders  met,  and  arranged  for 
a  simultaneoas  withdrawal  of  their  troops  from 
debatable  ground.  The  Greek  Prime  Minister 
had  already  issued  orders  for  the  disbandment 
of  50,000  men,  and  ordered  the  fleet  to  un- 
load its  ammunition  and  lie  up  at  the  arsenal. 

When  the  news  of  fighting  at  the  front 
reached  Athens,  the  largest  of  the  many  dem- 
onstrations in  favor  of  war  took  place  before 
the  King's  palace,  but  the  crowd  was  dispersed 
by  the  police,  which,  as  well  as  the  army,  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  friends  of  peace 
by  the  transitional  ministry.  Delyannis  ex- 
pected a  revolution,  which  he  did  his  best  to 
bring  about  by  resigning  when  it  was  impos- 
sible to  select  a  constitutional  successor.  His 
resignation  was  the  result  of  an  interview  with 
the  King,  who  urged  him  to  declare  either  for 
war  or  disarmament,  offering,  if  the  decision 
should  be  for  war,  to  take  command  of  the 
troops  in  person.  The  factitious  nature  of 
the  war  fever  was  shown  in  the  sudden  melt- 
ing away  of  the  war  party  in  the  Assembly 
and  in  the  country  as  soon  as  the  control  of 
the  police,  the  telegraphs,  and  the  press  passed 
into  other  hands. 

M.  Trikoupis,  while  proceeding  to  demobi- 
lize the  army,  would  hold  no  communication 
with  the  powers  concerning  that  step,  still 
holding  to  his  constitutional  objections  to  ac- 
cepting foreign  dictation.  Tbe  Turks  and 
Greeks  both  carried  out  their  engagements  to 
withdraw  the  forces,  in  a  jealous  and  suspi- 
cious manner.  The  Porte  sent  orders  to  Eyub 
Pasha  to  release  the  Greek  prisoners,  but  they 
were  not  carried  out  On  May  81  the  Porte 
complained  to  the  powers  of  the  dilatory  man- 
ner in  which  the  Greek  disarmament  was  exe- 
cuted. It  transpired  that  the  refusal  to  liber- 
ate the  Greek  prisoners  was  owing  to  the 
continued  occupation  by  the  Greeks  of  Zygos, 
a  post  belonging  to  Turkey.  The  prisoners 
were  taken  to  Salonica,  and  there  set  free 
about  the  middle  of  June. 

On  May  81,  M.  Trikoupis  addressed  a  circu- 
lar note  to  the  powers,  in  which  he  explained 
the  measures  taken  for  demobilization.  On 
June  7  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia  signed  a 
note  announcing  the  raising  of  the  blockade, 
which  took  effect  the  same  day. 

Etectoral  Eefm. — Trikoupis  in  June  carried 
through  a  bill  reducing  the  number  of  deputies 
from  246  to  160,  by  increasing  the  size  of  the 
constituencies  to  15,000  instead  of  10,000  in- 
habitants.   The  law  also  established  dcrutin  de 


lUte^  providing  that,  instead  of  each  eparchy, 
or  electoral  district,  electing  its  representatiye 
separately,  all  the  deputies  of  a  nomo%y  or 
province,  shall  be  chosen  on  one  ticket  In 
order  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  army  in 
politics  be  caused  to  be  enacted  a  law  depriT- 
ing  military  officers,  while  serving  in  the  Cham- 
ber, of  the  right  of  seniority  in  promotion. 
After  authorizing  a  gold  loan  of  19,000,000 
francs  to  cover  the  floating  debt  left  by  the 
last  ministry,  and  passing  other  important 
measures,  the  Assembly,  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  a^ourned  till  November. 

One  of  the  first  executive  acts  of  M.  Tri- 
koupis, after  arranging  the  question  of  dis- 
armament and  the  disputes  with  Turkey,  was 
to  re-establish  the  legations  at  the  capitals  of 
the  great  powers,  which  M.  Delyannis,  on  the 
ground  of  economy,  had  abolished  a  year  or 
two  before. 

DtetlitiM  vf  tte  CbaalNr.— On  November  16 
a  deputy  demanded  that  the  correspondence 
in  relation  to  the  collision  on  the  frontier 
should  be  laid  before  the  Chamber.  Trikoupis 
refused,  and  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence, 
wheraupon  the  Opposition  left  the  hall.  On 
the  18tn  the  Government  dissolved  the  Cham- 
ber, a  proceeding  that  the  Delyannis  party  de- 
nounced as  unconstitutional.  New  elections 
were  appointed  for  Jan.  16,  1887. 

GVATESULi)  a  republic  of  Central  America, 
covers  an  area  of  121,140  square  kilometres, 
and  had,  in  January,  1886,  a  population  of 
1,284.604.  The  number  of  deaths  in  1885  was 
25,747,  while  there  were  bom  63,689  children, 
18,827  of  whom  were  white  and  45,860  Indian.  ' 
On  Jan.  1,  1886,  the  population  had  increased 
to  1,822,544. 

CoveniBMit — ^The  Preadent  of  the  Republic 
is  Gen.  Manuel  Libandro  Barillas.  The  Cabinet 
was  composed  of  the  following  ministers :  For- 
eign Affairs,  Dr.  Don  Fernando  Cruz ;  Public 
Instruction,  Don  Antonio  Batres ;  Interior  and 
Justice,  Don  Salvador  Falla ;  Public  Works, 
Don  Juan  J.  Rodriguez ;  Finance,  Don  Manuel 
C&rdenas,  the  President  taking  charge  of  the 
Ministry  of  War.  The  ehargS  dPt^airei  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Consnl-General  at 
New  York,  Sefior  Don  Enrique  Torriello.  The 
United  States  Minister  to  tiie  Central  Ameri- 
can republics  collectively  (resident  in  the  city 
of  Guatemala)  is  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  HalL 

nntary* — The  strength  of  the  regular  army 
is  2,180  men,  and  that  of  the  militia  is  88,229. 
Under  management  of  the  War  Department  a 
veterinary  school  is  to  be  opened  at  Guatemala. 

FlnancM. — In  June,  1886,  the  home  debt 
amounted  to  $6,000,000,  and  the  foreign  debt, 
bearing  6  per  cent,  interest  and  1  per  cent,  an- 
nual payment  from  the  sinking-fund,  to  £800,- 
000.  In  order  to  pay  arrears  of  salaries  and 
current  expenses,  the  Government  issued  treas-  ' 
ury  notes  in  June,  1886,  to  the  amount  of  $600,- 
000,  contracted  in  August  a  loan  of  $200,000 
with  Branlio  Morales  at  85,  and  made  another 
issue  of  $200,000  treasury  notes  in  September. 
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To  every  case  provision  was  made  for  a  sinkiog- 
fand,  derived  from  oastoms  and  other  reve- 
noes,  so  as  to  eztingaish  similar  engagements. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  simultaneoasljr 
passed  the  Government  bill  (to  become  opera- 
tive from  Julj  1,  1886)  regulating  the  home 
debt,  the  liquidation  to  terminate  on  Decem- 
ber 8  of  the  same  year ;  the  Government  to 
issue  dae-bills  for  the  claims,  after  they  shall 
have  been  established  and  admitted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  appointed  by  the  Chamber ;  such 
claims  to  be  divided  into  three  claHses:  1,  to 
bear  twelve  per  cent,  interest  per  annum ; 
2,  nine  per  cent.,  and  8,  six  per  cent;  such 
due-bills  to  be  canceled  by  a  sinking-fund 
toward  which  (dating  from  Jan.  1,  1887)  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  import  duties  shall  be  assigned 
until  the  total  extinction  of  the  debt.  The 
financial  distress  in  Guatemala  caused  Gen. 
Barillas  to  suspend  payment  of  the  English 
debt  for  one  year  from  Aug.  1,  1886. 

The  National  Assembly  authorized  the  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  the  proposal  of  Don  Grisanto 
Medina  and  associates  to  found  in  the  city  of 
Guatemala  a  **  Banco  Hipotecario,"  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,000,000,  the  bank  to  begin  operations 
so  soon  as  500  of  its  $1,000  shares  shall  have 
been  snbscribed.  The  charter  of  the  bank  to 
past  fifty  years,  and  its  business  to  be  the  ad- 
vancing of  money  on  first  mortgage  of  real 
estate,  either  in  cash  or  bank-notes  of  its  own 
issue,  in  conformity  with  the  statutes  of  incor- 
poration. 

CNHwrte* — ^The  imports  and  exports  for  five 
years  have  been  as  follow,  in  thousands  of 
dollars: 


TSAR. 

I>p«ii. 

■.parti. 

1881 

8,66ft 
«,65S 
2,421 
8,880 

8,788 

4,034 

18S3 

8.719 

1S38 

8,719 

1834 

4,988 

18S5 

ft/»0 

The  duties  collected  on  imports  were : 

18SI $2,118,000 

1859. 1,679,000 

1S<1 1,469,000 

18S4. 2,668,000 

188& 1,952,000 

The  imports  from  leading  commercial  coun- 
tries have  been : 


TKAR. 

CalMStelM. 

Eaghnd. 

Ftmace. 

1881 

879,698 
089,458 
698,626 
891,887 

$1,128,628 

96i;604 

827,574 

l,78^964 

1,278,669 

$501,286 

IS^ 

188a 

297,469 
149,687 

1981 

450.865 

1885. 

886,482 

The  exportation  of  the  two  principal  prod- 
ucts has  been  as  follows : 


•1880... 
1831... 
1881.. 
1S88... 
1881.. 
1886l.. 


QofBtali.      ValM. 


4,106 
156 
18,747 
44.627 
87,956 
68,429 


$41,065 
1,560 
82,4S5 
228,186 
151327 
817,149 


289,762 
260,872 
818,271 
404,069 
871,806 
620318 


YalM. 


$4.(156,677 
8,64^2^0 
8,182,715 

4,P4H,882 
4,4M,6n 
^208,181 


The  country  produced  in  1885, 18,789  tons 
of  sugar,  4,798  hogsheads  of  molasses,  and  26,- 
455  bags  of  cofiee. 

The  American  trade  with  Guatemala  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1886,  was:  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  $1,967,682;  im- 
ports thence,  $528,640. 

In  August,  1886,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  on  the  advisability  of  creating  in  the 
capital  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commer- 
cial Council,  and,  after  thoroughly  ventilating 
the  matter,  they  recommended  that  the  plan 
be  carried  out. 

There  entered  the  ports  of  the  republic  in 

1885,  808  steamers  and  78  sailing-vessels,  of 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  846,653;  and  there 
left  808  steamers  and  72  sailing-vessels,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  845,428.  Among  the 
vessels  arrived,  282  carried  the  American  fiag, 
59  the  British,  and  25  tiie  German. 

Turlft— Article  XIII  of  the  decree  of  May  29, 

1886,  ordering  the  conversion  of  the  internal 
debt,  abolishes  the  enhancement  of  the  import 
duties,  which  had  been  decreed  on  Oct.  28, 1885, 
when  they  were  raised,  without  distinction,  20 
per  cent. ;  and  Article  XIV  provides  that  one 
third  of  the  duties  is  to  be  paid  cash,  one 
third  in  poffarSi.  payable  at  the  expiration  of 
two  months,  and  for  the  last  third  a  credit  of 
six  months  is  extended  to  importers.  Simul- 
taneously the  export  duty  on  domestic  wines 
was  abolished,  as  well  as  all  taxes  to  which 
domestic  viticulturists  and  manufacturers  of 
wines  were  subject,  this  measure  to  remain  in 
force  for  twenty  years.  Another  clause  not 
only  abolishes  for  ten  years  the  octroi  internal 
dues  and  export  duty  on  coffee,  but  grants  to 
coffee-exporters  a  bounty  of  50  cents  a  quintal 
of  101|  pounds  (American),  payable  three 
months  from  date  of  shipment.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  decree  dated  July  80,  1886,  re-estab- 
lished an  extra  import  duty  of  15  per  cent  on 
all  goods  in  public  warehouses  on  Oct.  1, 1886, 
and  thenceforth  on  all  imports 

Extnditl«  Itvatyt — ^The  Legislative  Assembly 
ratified,  in  May,  1886,  the  treaty  of  extradition 
signed  in  Guatemala  on  July  4,  1885,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  republic  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  on  September  6  ratifications  were  ex- 
changed. 

ikIiciUlMk — In  1885  there  were  in  Guatemala 
878  primary  schools,  attended  by  89,898  pu- 
pils, and  60  private  schools,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  2,095.  The  state  expended  for  public 
instruction  during  the  year  $289,449.  The 
National  Library  contains  over  20,000  volumes. 
It  is  to  be  reorganized,  and  its  scope  is  to  be 
extended.  There  is  a  plan  on  foot,  meeting 
with  approval  in  both  countries,  to  found  in 
Guatemala  an  Academy  of  the  Castilian  Lan- 
guage, which  is  to  correspond  with  the  Royal 
Academy  of  the  Castilian  Language  at  Madrid. 

iBBlgratton* — While  there  arrived  in  1885, 
through  the  ports  and  across  the  frontier, 
5,687  individuals,  5,793  left  Among  those 
arrived,   8,925  were  Central  Americans,  456 
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Mexicans,  267  Americans,  127  Italians,  117 
Frenchmen,  and  115  Germans. 

RaUroads.— On  Dec.  27,  1885,  work  was  be- 
gun on  the  railroad  that  is  to  connect  La  An- 
tigua with  the  Central  Bailroad  of  Guatemala. 
In  March  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  made 
a  contract  with  J.  F.  Anderson,  by  which  the 
latter  and  his  partners  engage  to  construct  and 
put  in  complete  working  order,  within  eighteen 
months,  the  first  section  of  the  Northern  Rail- 
road, from  Puerto  •  Barrios  to  Tenedores — 
twenty  miles.  They  furthermore  bind  them- 
selves to  build  a  wharf  at  Puerto-Barrios  400 
feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  with  a  front  so  as 
to  form  a  T  100  feet  long  and  50  feet  in 
width;  they  to  have  the  privilege  of  the  rail- 
road and  wharf  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  on 
condition  of  keeping  both  in  good  order.  The 
wharfage  dues  are  not  to  exceed  those  at  pres- 
ent levied  at  Livingston,  Santo  Tom^  and 
Puerto-Barrios;  aU  material  to  be  admitted 
duty  free.  The  contractor  and  associates  are 
at  the  same  time  granted,  by  way  of  Govern- 
ment aid,  600  eaSall&riae  of  public  lands,  to 
be  located  in  the  departments  of  Lsabal  and 
Livingston. 

MegnplK,— On  Jan.  6, 1886,  the  line  of  tele- 
graph between  Jocotan  in  Guatemala  and 
Banta  Rosa  in  Honduras,  forty-four  miles, 
went  into  operation,  Guatemala  having  fur- 
nished all  the  material,  and  Honduras  the  labor 
within  its  limits. 

HMpltafek— In  1885  there  were  admitted  to 
the  hospitals  of  the  country  18,284  sick  per- 
sons, and  dismissed  as  cured  12,245,  only  778 
having  died.  There  remained  under  treatment, 
on  Jan.  1,  1886,  841  individuals.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  hospital  service  in  1885 
was  $67,682. 

Tattle  Iidnrtry.— Mechanical  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving  is  carried  on  with  power  by  two 
establishments,  after  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods, and  with  modem  machinery,  one  at  B&r- 
oenas,  and  the  other  at  Gantel.  There  are  also 
in  operation  throughout  the  republic  two  thou- 
sand hand-looms  weaving  cotton.  Guatema- 
lan cotton  goods  are  exported  to  other  Central 
American  countries  to  a  notable  extent. 

ExliiMtlMu— There  is  to  be  held,  opening  on 
Dec.  1, 1887,  a  national  exhibition  of  products 


of  all  kinds  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Central  Society  of  Mechanics, 
and  und^r  the  patronage  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  Government. 

AlMAttSM  vf  Tortan*— tA  law  passed  on  May 
25,  1886,  prohibits  whipping,  and  decrees  that 
torture^which  was  occasionaUy  inflicted  up 
to  quite  a  recent  date — shall  under  no  circmn- 
stances  be  applied,  whether  direct,  Uiroo^ 
privation,  or  otherwise.  The  observation  of 
this  decree  is  enjoined  as  much  on  military  as 
civil  officers,  whether  in  peace  or  war. 

£?eBte  vf  1886* — In  January  the  President  is- 
sued a  decree  to  the  effect  that,  although  the 
Government  is  bound  to  foster  immigration,  it 
is  equally  bound  to  impede  the  ingress  into  the 
republic  of  persons  who  constitute  a  pernicious 
element,  which  proves  an  obstacle  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  liberty  and  progress;  The  de- 
cree then  alluded  to  ^e  Roman  Catholic  priests 
belonging  to  other  nationalities,  who,  it  says, 
breed  discord  and  create  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  ordered  that  such  priests  shall, 
on  the  discovery  of  their  designs,  be  expelled 
from  the  country. 

During  the  same  month  a  plot  to  overthrow 
the  Government  was  discovered  in  the  capital. 
It  was  a  scheme  to  set  fire  to  the  Grand  Hotel 
and  the  theatre,  at  a  time  when  there  might 
be  expected  to  be  a  full  house.  In  the  panic 
that  would  ensue,  the  intention  of  the  conspir- 
ators was  to  take  possession  of  the  barracks 
without  any  great  nsk  to  themselves.  A  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  programme  was  to  murder 
President  Barillas  and  his  family ;  next  to  at- 
tack all  foreigners,  and  finally  to  sack  the  city. 
The  discovery  of  the  plot  led  to  the  arrest  of 
about  fifty  persons,  including  some  officers  in 
the  army. 

The  Executive,  under  date  of  Sept  18, 1886, 
issued  a  decree  declaring  martial  law. 

On  October  10  great  excitement  was  caused 
in  the  city  of  Guatemala  by  the  exposure  of  an 
attempt  to  poison  the  I^esident  by  two  broth- 
ers, druggists.  They  prepared  a  poison,  and 
gave  it  to  a  servant  of  the  President,  with  $2,000 
as  a  bribe  to  administer  it.  But  the  servant 
handed  over  to  his  master  both  the  money 
and  the  poison.  The  druggists  were  put  to 
death. 


H 


HilVCOCK,  IVtaiMd  Scott,  an  American  sol- 
dier, born  in  Montgomery  Square,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa„  Feb.  14, 1824 ;  died  on  Governor's 
Island,  New  York  Harbor,  Feb.  9,1886.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were 
soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  his 
paternal  grandfather  was  one  of  the  impressed 
American  seamen  of  the  War  of  1812.  His 
father,  a  lawyer  of  some  distinction,  named 
one  of  his  twin-boys  after  one  of  the  heroes  of 
that  struggle.  While  Hancock  was  stiU  a  child, 
the  ftimily  moved  to  Norristown.    Here  he  at- 


tended the  academy,  and  became  known  as  a 
vigorous,  upright  boy,  with  a  fondness  for  out- 
door games,  and  more  than  the  usual  boyish 
inclination  to  play  at  soldiership. 

He  received  an  appointment  to  West  Point, 
entered  that  institution  in  1840,  and  was  grad- 
uated with  honor  June  80,  1844.  Among 
those  at  the  Military  Academy  during  that  pe- 
riod were  Grant,  McGellan,  Buell,  Rosecrana, 
Reynolds,  Longstreet,  Pickett,  and  Stonewall 
Jackson.  It  is  said  that  when  Gen.  Scott  asked 
young  Hancock,  on  his  graduation,  to  what 
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regiment  he  wished  to  be  assigned,  he  an- 
Bwered,  ^^  The  one  which  is  stationed  fSarthest 
west"  He  was  therefore  assigned  as  brevet 
seoond-lieutenant  to  the  Sixth  Infantry,  and  sent 
to  a  frontier  post  in  Indian  Territory.  Jane 
18, 1846,  he  was  made  second-lientenant  in  a 
company  that  had  been  sent  to  the  Mexican 
frontier,  and,  though  delayed  at  his  former 

S>st,  he  joined  his  command  early  in  1847. 
6  was  engaged  in  skirmishes  in  defense  of 
the  National  Bridge  near  Jalapa,  August  12, 
and  at  Plan  del  Rio,  August  15.  He  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churu- 
boBoo,  both  fought  on  August  20 ;  and  he  was 
made  brevet  first-lieutenant  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  those  actions.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Bey,  Sep- 
tember 8,  and  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co, Sept.  14^  1847.  After  his  return  home  he 
was  made  regimental  quartermaster  June  80, 
184a,  and  served  until  Oct.  1,  1849.  He  was 
regimental  adjutant  from  that  date  until  Nov. 
7,  1855.  During  most  of  this  period  he  was 
stationed  at  St.  Louis,  and  Jan.  24.  1850,  he 
married  Almira  Russell,  the  daugnter  of  a 
prominent  m^*ohant  of  that  oityl  He  was 
made  first-lieutenant  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  Jan. 
27,  1858,  and  captain  and  assistant  quarter- 
master Nov.  7,  1855.  He  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Myers,  Florida,  1856-'5r;  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, Kansas,  from  August  to  December, 
1857;  and  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Utah 
in  1858,  marching  thence  to  California  late  in 
that  year.  He  was  chief  quartermaster  of  the 
Southern  District  of  California  from  May  5, 
1859,  to  Aug.  8,  1861. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Hancock  was 
Btaticmed  at  Los  Angeles.    The  secession  sen- 
timent was  strong  in  California,  and  for  a  time 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  intrigues  set  on 
foot  to  carry  it  out  of  the  Union  would  not  be 
BuccessfuL    He  threw  all  his  influence  in  favor 
of  loyalty;  organized  a  great  meeting  on  July 
4, 1861;  made  as  impressive  a  display  of  mili- 
tary force  as  he  could ;  and  sacrificed  his  own 
inclmations  so  far  as  to  deliver  a  patriotic  ora- 
tion.   The  effect  of  this  proceeding  was  salu- 
tary.   But,  as  California  was  then  practically 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  Hancock 
wrote  to  Washington  at  once  asking  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  seat  of  war.    His  request  was 
granted,  and  he  arrived  in  Washington  Sept. 
4^  1861,  and  reported  for  duty.    In  a  letter  to 
a  friend  at  that  time  he  said :  '^  My  politics  are 
of  a  practical  kind — ^the  integrity  of  the  coun- 
try, the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Government, 
an  honorable  peace  or  none  at  alL"  On  the  reo- 
ommendation  of  G^n.  McClellao,  he  was  com- 
misdoned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Sept 
28,  1861,  and  was  at  once  assigned  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  put  in  command 
.  of  the  First  Brigade  of  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith's 
division,  subsequently  a  part  of  the  Fourth 
Oorps,  under  Gen.  £.  D.  Keyes.     Before  the 
Penmsular  campaign  began,  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  had  time  to  discipline  his  men 


and  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  his  lead- 
ership. 

The  advance  from  Fortress  Monroe  was  be- 
gun, April  4,  1862,  and  Xeyes's  troops  were 
brought  to  a  stand  before  the  Confederate 
works  at  Lee^s  Mills,  part  of  the  line  of  fortifi- 
cations across  the  Peninsula.  May  8,  the  Con- 
federates abandoned  their  defenses  and  with- 
drew to  Williamsburg,  and  on  May  4  the  Union 
forces  pushed  on  in  pursuit,  under  command 
of  Gen.  E.  V.  Sumner,  Smith's  division,  with 
Hancock's  brigade  in  advance,  leading.  At 
about  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  advance  struck  the  enem^''s  cavalry,  de- 
ployed in  line  of  battle,  and  moved  to  the  at- 
tack— ^but  to  no  purpose,  as  the  country  was 
covered  with  thick  underbrush  and  impractica- 
ble in  the  growing  darkness.  May  5,  the  ran- 
dom battle  of  Williamsburg  was  fought,  in 
which  Hancock  won  his  first  laurels.  Gen. 
Hooker  began  the  attack  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  with  his  division  on  the  left,  and 
fought  for  seven  hours,  trying  after  his  usual 
fashion  to  win  an  independent  battle.  He 
gained  nothing,  and  maintained  himself  with 
difficulty.  At  ten  o'clock  Sumner  sent  Han- 
cock with  his  own  brigade  and  part  of  another 
to  take  possession  of  a  redoubt  on  Cub  Run. 
He  threw  forward  his  troops  skillfhUy,  garri- 
soned the  work,  and  then  advance  in  line  of 
battle  beyond  it.  By  noon  the  success  of  the 
manoeuvre  was  complete,  and  it  determined 
the  result  of  the  battle.  But  Hancock,  seeing 
another  redoubt  nearly  a  mile  beyond,  which 
commanded  his  position,  asked  for  re-enforce- 
ments, and  pushed  on  and  seized  the  work. 
Judging  by  the  volume  of  the  firing  that  the 
pressure  on  Hooker  was  very  heavy,  he  still  ad- 
vanced, drove  in  the  Confederate  position,  and 
compelled  a  desperate  attack  upon  himself .  As 
thepromised  re- enforcements  had  not  been  sent, 
he  fell  back  slowly,  while  the  storm  gathered, 
and  chose  the  crest  of  a  hill  near  the  first  re- 
doubt captured  for  adefensive  position  and  wait- 
ed for  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Four  South- 
em  regiments  rushed  forward  uuder  the  com- 
mand of  Generab  D.  H.  Hill  and  Early ;  but, 
after  crossing  a  stream  and  forcing  their  way 
through  a  dense  growth  of  underbrush,  they 
reached  the  open  field  in  some  disorder.  It 
was  then  that  Hancock's  men,  who  seemed  to 
be  retiring,  turned,  delivered  a  deadly  volley, 
and  charged  gallantly.  The  whole  Confeder- 
ate force  gave  way,  and  the  repulse  cost  them 
400  men.  That  night  the  Confederates  retreat- 
ed from  Williamsba rg.  In  this  combat  Hancock 
showed  that  rare  skill  in  tactics  and  that  abil- 
ity to  handle  troops  under  fire  which  were  to 
make  him  one  of  the  most  famous  corps  com- 
manders of  the  world.  Gen.  Smith  said  of  the 
affair :  '^  The  brilliancy  of  the  plan  of  battle, 
the  coolness  of  its  execution,  the  seizing  of  the 
proper  instant  for  changing  from  the  defensive 
to  the  offensive,  the  steadiness  of  the  troops 
engaged,  and  the  completeness  of  the  victory, 
are    subjects  to  which  I  earnestly  call  the 
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attention  of  the  general-in-ohief  for  his  jnst 
praise.'*  MoClellan  said,  in  his  dispatch  to  the 
Secretary  of  War :  "  Hancock  has  taken  two 
redouhts  and  repalsed  Early's  brigade  by  a  red 
charge  with  the  bayonet,  taking  one  colonel 
aDd  150  prisoners,  killing  at  least  two  colonels 
and  as  many  lieutenant-colonels,  and  many  pri- 
vates. His  conduct  was  brilliant  in  the  ex- 
treme." He  added  in  a  subsequent  dispatch, 
"  The  effect  of  Hancock's  brilliant  engagement 
yesterday  afternoon  was  to  turn  the  left  of 
their  line  of  works."  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clellan  he  said  that  Hancock's  "  conduct  was 
superb,"  and,  as  the  letter  found  its  way  into 
print,  tbe  somewhat  unfortunate  adjective  was 
applied  to  the  man  rather  than  his  action,  and 
hurt  fully  as  much  as  it  helped  his  fame.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  campaign  h&  did  good  serv- 
ice, but  was  not  so  conspicuous  as  at  Williams- 
burg. He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks, 
May  81  and  June  1,  and  in  the  actions  at  Sav- 
age's Station,  Glendale,  and  Malvern  Hill,  June 
29,  80,  and  July  1.  His  brigade  covered  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Union  trains  at  Glendale,  aod 
endured  without  flinching  a  heavy  cannonade. 

After  the  recall  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  the  Peninsula,  and  the  defeat  of  Gen. 
Pope  at  Manassas,  Hancock,  still  in  command 
of  the  First  Brigade  of  Smith's  division,  which 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Sixth  Corps,  ao- 
oompanied  Gen.  MoClellan  in  his  march  to 
drive  back  the  Confederate  army  then  in  Mary- 
land. Sept.  17,  1862,  he  went  into  action  at 
Antietam  with  his  usual  frankness  and  rapid- 
ity, and  put  his  troops  in  a  commanding  posi- 
tion, which  he  held  with  slight  loss.  On  the 
field  of  battle  he  was  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Division  of  the  Second  Corps, 
succeeding  Gen.  Richardson,  who  was  mortal- 
ly wounded.  This  was  his  first  connection 
with  the  splendid  body  of  troops  with  which 
his  name  will  be  forever  associated.  When  he 
took  his  new  command  the  main  fighting  for 
the  day  was  over,  and  he  simply  maintained 
the  position  to  which  Richardson  had  with- 
drawn the  division  after  its  gallant  advance 
to  the  sunken  road.  Nov.  29,  1862,  he  was 
made  major-general  of  volunteers. 

Dec.  18,  1862,  he  led  his  division  in  the 
memorable  charge  on  Marye's  Heights  above 
Fredericksburg.  He  was  to  follow  French's 
division  in  the  assault  The  troops  were  ex- 
posed to  the  Confederate  artillery  even  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
they  had  to  march  a  distance  of  1,700  yards 
under  a  murderous  fire,  while  their  progress 
was  delayed  by  obstructions.  It  is  conceded 
that,  of  all  the  gallant  men  who  took  that 
perilous  way,  Hancock's  soldiers  pushed  the 
farthest  and  did  the  most  desperate  fight- 
ing. He  commanded  5,006  men  that  day,  and 
left  2,018  of  them  on  the  field.  He  had  seven- 
teen regiments,  and  in  eight  of  them,  number- 
ing 2,548  ofiicers  and  men,  1,824  officers  and 
men  were  killed  or  wounded,  an  average  of 
54  per  cent.    No  one  of  these  regiments  lost 


less  than  45  per  cent,  and  one  lost  60  and  anoth- 
er 67  per  cent.  Francis  W.  Palfrey,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  campaign,  says  that  if  Hanocck  bail 
been  allowed  any  discretion  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  attack,  he  might  have  achieved 
more  and  suffered  less,  as  he  ^^  was  one  of  the 
very  best  soldiers  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  enemy  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ever 
had." 

In  the  miserably  mismanaged  campaign  of 
Chancellorsville,  May  1,  2,  8,  and  4,  where  the 
Union  commander,  with  a  vast  superiority  d 
force,  was  outnumbered  at  every  point  of  con- 
tact, Hancock  gained  honor,  though  its  harvest 
was  scarce  and  that  of  disgrace  plentiftil.  He 
was  in  position  on  the  left  center,  between 
Chancellorsville  and  Mott  Run,  and  was  slight- 
ly attacked  May  1,  and  heavily  attacked  May 
2,  when  Lee  was  bent  on  creating  a  diversion 
to  conceal  Jackson's  march  to  turn  the  right 
of  the  Union  line.  May  8,  he  took  the  bmnt 
of  the  desperate  fighting,  in  which  the  Union 
forces  were  pushed  back  from  the  position  as- 
sumed after  the  rout  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  on 
the  previous  evening.  Doubleday,  describing 
the  gradual  melting  away  of  the  front,  says: 
*'  At  last  only  indomitable  Hancock  remained, 
fighting  McLawB  with  his  front  line  and  keep- 
ing back  Stuart  and  Anderson  with  his  rear 
line."  Yet  he  withdrew  his  division  in  good 
order,  stiU  fresh  and  full  of  fight,  losing  only 
a  single  regiment,  that  was  posted  at  the  south- 
ern apex  of  his  line,  and  was  not  brought  back. 
In  his  testimony  on  this  battle,  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  March  22, 
1864,  he  said:  *'I  was  directed  to  hold  that 
position  until  a  chanee  of  line  of  battle  could 
be  made,  and  was  to  hold  it  until  I  was  noti- 
fied tliat  all  the  other  troops  had  gotten  off. 
This  necessitated  my  fighting  for  a  time  both 
ways."  But  he  intimated  that  the  attack  made 
on  him  was  not  dangerous.  His  horse  was 
shot  under  him  in  this  action. 

June  10,  1868,  Hancock  succeeded  Gen. 
Couch  in  command  of  the  Second  Corps,  and 
he  led  it  in  the  movement  to  repel  Lee's  seo- 
ond  invasion  of  the  North,  which  culminated 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Hancock's  head- 
quarters were  at  Taney  town,  Maryland,  July  1, 
1868 ;.  and  early  in  the  afternoon.  Gen.  Meade, 
who  had  heard  at  one  o'clock  of  the  death  of 
Gen.  Reynolds  and  the  defeat  of  the  First  and 
Eleventh  Corps  at  Gettysburg,  went  to  him  and 
ordered  him  to  ride  forward  at  once,  assume 
command  of  the  broken  forces,  prevent  further 
disaster,  and  decide  as  to  whether  the  position 
was  advantageous  for  a  general  battle.  Han- 
cock rode  rapidly  to  the  field,  where  he  arrived 
at  3.80  in  the  citemoon.  Perhaps  no  better 
fight  was  made  during  the  war  than  that  made 
by  the  First  Corps  July  1,  1868 ;  but  the  rem- 
nants of  that  force  were  streaming  back  before 
overwhelming  numbers  and  the  Eleventii  Corps 
was  in  utter  rout.  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  his 
account  of  the  battle,  says  of  Hancock's  com- 
ing:  **At  this  moment  two  important  re- en- 
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forcements  to  the  Union  nde  were  approach- 
ing the   field.      One  consisted  of  the  stout 
Twelfth  Corps,  marching  rapidly  along  the  road 
from  Two  Taverns;  the  other  was  a  man,  a 
great  captain  galloping  ftist  to  the  front,  to 
bring   order  out  of  chaos  and  life  from  the 
dead."     He  adds  as  to  the  effect  of  his  pres- 
ence :  *'  Upon  this  field  of  wreck  and  disorder 
now  appeared  Hancock.    And,  as  the  sun  shin- 
ing through  a  rift  in  the  clouds  may  change  a 
scene  of  gloom  to  one  of  beauty,  so  did  the 
coming  of  this  prince  of  soldiers  bring  fresh 
life  and  courage  to  the  disheartened  bands 
whicli  were  halting  uncertainly  upon  the  new 
line  of  defense.    At  his  call  the  braver  spirits 
flamed  to  their  height;  the  weaker  souls  yield- 
ed gladly  to  the  impulse  of  that  powerful,  ag- 
gressive, resolute  nature.    At  once  the  doubt- 
ful halt  on  Cemetery  Hill  was  transformed  into 
a  confident  assumption  of  a  new  line  of  battle ; 
Uie  fearful  stream  down  the  Baltimore  road 
was  peremptorily  stopped.     Shattered  regi- 
ments as  they  reached  the  hills  were  halted 
and  re-formed."    At  4.30  Hancock  sent  a  staff- 
officer  to  Meade,  saying  that  Gettysburg  offered 
a  good  position  for  defense,  though  liable  to 
be  turned  1>y  the  left.    An  hour  later,  Gen. 
Slocum  coming  upon  the  field,  Hancock  turned 
over  the  command  to  him,  and  rode  back  to 
confer  with  Meade,  after  halting  his  own  corps 
three  miles  back  in  a  position  to  prevent  the 
taming  moving  that  he  considered  feasible  for 
the  enemy.    July  2,  Hancock  was  in  charge  of 
the  whole  left  canter  of  the  Union  line  after 
the  wounding  of  Sickles,  and  beat  back  the  as- 
sanlt  of  Longstreet.    Donbleday  says  of  him : 
*^  Hancock,  who  had  been  placed  in  command 
of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Corps,  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  vigilance  and  personal  super- 
vision, *  patching  the  line^  wherever  the  ene- 
my was  likely  to  break  through.    His  activity 
and  foresight  probably  saved  the  ridge  from 
capture."    July  3,  Hancock  was  in  charge  of 
the  left  center  and  commanded  all  the  troops 
that  took  part  in  the  repulse  of  Pickett^s  charge 
againr^t  the  Union  center,   consisting  of  the 
First,  Second,   Third,    and    Eleventh  Corps. 
One  of  the  picturesque  incidents  of  the  war 
was  his  riding  the  Hues  with  his  staff  during 
the  terrific  artillery-fire  that  preceded  the  Con- 
federate advance.    He  understood  that  Meade 
was  to  put  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps,  then 
in  reserve,  if  the  Confederate  assault  failed,  and 
he  ordered  the  commander  of  the  left  division 
of  bis  own  corps  to  swing  in  on  the  fiank  of 
the  charging  column  if  it  bore  to  the  right. 
This  order  was  not  obeyed,  probably  because 
the  reserves  were  not  pushed  forward  to  fill 
the  line ;  but  the  charge  of  Pickett  did  bear  to 
the  right,  and  Hancock  was  ready  for  the  op- 
portunity.   Walker  says :  ^*  This  has  left  open 
Fickett^s  fiank  on  that  side,  and  Hancock,  easily 
the  best  tactician  of  the  Potomac  Army  and  al- 
ways on  the  very  front  line  of  battle,  eagle- 
eyed,  sees  and  seizes  his  opportunity.    Gallop- 
ing to  Stannard^s  brigade,  he  directs  him  to 
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move  his  regiments  to  the  front  and  attack  the 
flank  of  the  assaulting  force."  The  charge 
spent  its  strength  as  Pickett  pierced  the  Union 
line,  and  the  charging  column  was  shattered. 
Just  at  the  final  struggle  Hannock  was  desper- 
ately wounded,  and  it  was  while  leaning  on 
his  elbow  and  looking  through  a  gap  in  a  stone 
wall  that  he  gave  his  last  orders  in  regard  to 
the  repulse.  A  ball  broke  his  saddle  tree  and 
pierced  his  thigh,  carrying  some  of  the  wood 
mto  the  wound  with  it  and  lodging  at  the 
bone,  and  his  fall  probably  prevented  the  Con- 
federate failure  from  being  turned  into  a  rout. 
When  asked  for  his  opinion  on  this  subject  by 
the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
March  22,  1864,  he  said:  ''I  think  it  was 
probably  an  unfortunate  thing  that  I  was 
wounded  at  the  time  I  was,  and  eqnally  unfor- 
tunate that  Gen.  Gibbons  was  also  wounded, 
because  the  absence  of  a  prominent  command- 
er, who  knew  the  circumstances  thoroughly, 
at  such  a  moment  as  that,  was  a  great  disad- 
vantage. I  think  that  our  lines  should  have 
advanced  immediately,  and  I  believe  we  should 
have  won  a  great  victory.  I  was  very  confi- 
dent that  the  advance  would  be  madel  Gen. 
Meade  told  me  before  the  fight  that  if  the  ene- 
my attacked  me  he  intended  to  put  in  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Corps  on  the  enemy ^s  flank ;  I  there- 
fore, when  I  was  wounded  and  lying  in  my 
ambulance  and  about  leaving  the  field,  dictated 
a  note  to  Gen.  Meade,  and  told  him  if  he  would 
put  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps  I  believed  he 
would  win  a  great  victory."  Out  of  fewer  than 
10,000  men  the  Second  Corps  lost  at  Gettys- 
burg about  4,000  killed  or  wounded.  It  capt- 
ured 4,600  prisoners  and  about  thirty  colors. 

As  it  was  supposed  that  Hancock  had  been 
a  favorite  of  McClellan  and  was  a  favorite  of 
Meade,  he  got  very  little  credit  at  first  for  his 
share  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg;  and  in  the 
absurd  joint  resolution  passed  by  Congress, 
Jan.  28,  1864,  thanking  Hooker,  Meade,  How- 
ard, and  the  ofiicers  and' soldiers  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  for  the  victory,  he  was  not 
named ;  but  he  was  made  major-quartermaster 
in  the  regular  army,  Nov.  7, 1868.  Still,  justice 
was  only  delayed,  and  April  21, 1866,  Congress 
passed  a  joint  resolution  thanking  him  for  his 
services  in  the  campaign  of  1863.  Hancock 
did  not  report  for  duty  again  until  December, 
1868.  He  was  then  sent  into  the  various 
States  from  which  the  regiments  of  the  Second 
Corps  bad  come,  in  order  to  fill  them  up  by  re- 
cruiting, and  was  occupied  in  this  duty  until 
the  beginning  of  spring.  On  March  22,  1864, 
when  he  testified  before  the  committee  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  he  was  passing  through 
Washington  on  his  way  to  the  front. 

In  the  memorable  movement  of  Grant  against 
Lee,  begun  at  midnight,  May  8, 1864,  Hancock 
led  the  van  of  the  army  with  the  Second  Corps, 
and  reached  the  point  designated  for  a  halt  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chancellorsville  at  one  o^dock  in 
the  afternoon,  after  helping  to  lay  two  bridges 
and  marching  more  than  twenty  miles.    The 
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next  day,  the  first  of  the  hattle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, Hancock  was  in  command  of  the  left  of 
the  Union  line,  and  had  charge  of  his  own 
corps  and  several  divisions  from  other  corps 
acting  in  connection  with  it.  The  fight  hegan 
along  his  front  ahout  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, and  continned  until  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  straggle  was  desperate  and 
bloody,  but  altogether  in  Hancock's  favor, 
and  Gen.  Humphreys,  in  his  history  of  the 
campaign,  says  that,  with  an  hour  more  of 
daylight,  the  shattered  and  disjointed  lines  of 
Gen.  Hill,  who  opposed  him,  would  have  been 
driven  from  the  field.  At  ^ve  o'clock  the 
next  morning  Hancock  renewed  the  battle, 
driving  Hill's  troops  back  through  the  forest 
in  disorder  after  a  fierce  fight.  Longstreet's 
corps,  however,  came  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
checked  the  advance,  and  just  before  seven 
o'clock  Hancock  paused  to  readjust  his  lines. 
At  about  nine  he  attacked  again,  but  was 
forced  slowly  back  to  the  position  from  which 
he  had  moved  in  the  morning.  The  fighting 
was  furious,  and  it  was  carried  on  with  varying 
fortune,  closing  with  a  repulse  of  the  enemy 
in  the  evening.  Hancock  was  unable  to  throw 
his  left  into  the  battle  frankly,  as  he  had  been 
warned  to  look  out  for  Longstreet  on  that 
fiank,  and  even  after  some  of  that  general's 
command  appeared  in  his  front  a  portion  of 
it  was  still  unaccoanted  for,  and  false  alarms 
as  to  an  attack  on  the  left  occurred  from  time 
to  time,  and  prevented  the  sweeping  advance 
that  might  have  been  made. 

After  the  movement  to  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  Hancock  crossed  the  Po  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  9,  with  part  of  his  force,  to  turn 
Lee's  l6ft;  but  he  was  ordered  next  day  to 
withdraw  and  make  a  direct  assault  with  his 
own  corps  and  the  Fifth.  The  withdrawal  in- 
volved a  severe  fight,  in  which  the  corps  lost 
its  first  gun.  The  woods  had  taken  fire,  and 
the  horses  attached  to  this  cannon  became  nn- 
manageable,  so  that  it  got  caught  between 
two  trees  and  could  not  be  got  away.  At 
nightfall  Hancock  made  a  direct  attack,  as 
Warren  had  already  done  in  the  afternoon, 
but.,  like  Warren,  he  failed.  After  dark.  May 
11,  Hancookj  under  orders,  moved  three  of  bis 
divisions  over  a  liarrow  and  diflicalc  road  in  a 
heavy  rain  to  a  position  in  tlie  Federal  line  op- 
posite a  weak  salient  in  the  Confederate  in- 
trenchments,  since  known  as  ^^th^  bloody 
angle,"  which  had  been  vainly  assaulted  by 
Gen.  Wright  the  day  before.  Arriving  at  the 
designated  point  half  an  hour  after  midnight, 
he  formed,  in  darkness  and  storm,  for  the  at- 
tack, which  he  was  to  make  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  delayed  the  assault  until 
4.85,  on  account  of  a  heavy  fog  that  pre- 
vailed, and  then  threw  forward  his  column. 
The  men  went  with  a  rush,  breaking  into  a 
ringing  cheer  as  they  ran,  and,  disdaining  the 
sharp  fire  of  musketry  that  greeted  them,  car- 
ried the  intrenchment,  capturing  4,000  pris- 
oners, 20  pieces  of  artillery,  and  30  colors. 


The  fight  to  maintain  this  conquest  is  consid- 
ered the  most  murderous  of  the  whole  war. 

In  the  unsuccessful  assaults  at  Spottsylvania, 
May  18  and  19,  Hancock  took  part,  and,  in 
the  manoeuvring  for  position  that  followed,  he 
was  the  most  important  factor.  His  corps  was 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Totopotomoy,  May  80, 
and  suffered  heavily  in  the  disastrous  assault 
at  Cold  Harbor,  June  8,  which,  in  deference 
to  his  adverse  opinion,  was  not  renewed,  hi 
the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  Cold  Harbor  acr(»ss  the  James  river  to 
the  south  of  Richmond,  by  a  march  of  about 
fifty  miles,  it  was  intended  to  have  Hancock 
reach  Petersburg  June  15,  in  time  to  join  Gen. 
Smith  in  carrying  that  place  by  assault  before 
any  part  of  Lee's  army  could  reach  it.  He  set 
out  June  12,  but  was  delayed  on  June  16 
through  slowness  in  furnishing  rations,  and 
through  errors  in  the  oVders  as  to  his  line  of 
march,  so  that  he  arrived  too  late  for  an  at- 
tack with  decisive  results.  He  did  not  know, 
according  to  Grant's  memoirs,  "that  he  was 
going  to  Petersburg,  or  that  anything  particu- 
lar was  expected  of  him  " ;  and  it  was  after 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  he  learned 
what  was  at  stake,  through  an  order  from  Gen. 
Grant  and  a  message  from  Gen.  Smith.  He 
was  freely  criticised  for  his  delay,  felt  the  criti- 
cism keenly,  and  asked  for  an  investigation. 
Meade,  who  was  himself  in  ignorance  as  to 
the  necessity  for  haste  on  June  15,  forward- 
ed the  application  to  Gen.  Grant  with  the  in- 
dorsement, ^^  I  do  not  see  that  any  censure  can 
be  attached  to  Gen.  Hancock  and  his  corps." 
And  Grant  replied  that  no  official  censure  had 
ever  been  passed  upon  the  Sec<md  Corps  or  its 
commander  at  his  headquarters,  adding:  "The 
reputation  of  the  Second  Corps  and  its  com- 
mander is  so  high  with  the  public  and  in  the 
army  that  an  investigation  could  not  add  to  it 
It  can  not  be  tarnished  by  newspaper  articles 
or  scribblers."  In  the  futile  attacks  of  June 
16  and  17  Hancock  was  in  command,  but  dur- 
ing the  failure  of  the  18th  and  the  misfortune 
of  the  22d  he  was  not  on  duty,  being  disabled 
through  fragments  of  the  bone  splintered  at 
Gettysburg  working  to  the  surface. 

June  27,  he  took  the  field  again.  On  the 
morning  of  July  26  the  first  movement  to  Deep 
Bottom  began,  in  which  Hancock,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Sheridan's  cavalry,  crossed  to  the 
north  of  the  James  river  with  the  design  of 
carrying  Richmond  by  a  dash,  or  at  least  forcing 
Lee  to  detach  heavily  from  the  army  defending 
Petersburg,  and  so  give  an  opportunity  for  a 
successful  attack  on  the  Confederate  lines  there 
after  the  springing  of  Bumside's  mine.  The 
movement  was  only  of  use  in  its  secondary 
purpose,  nnd  the  Second  Corps  was  rapidly 
and  secretly  withdrawn  to  the  south  of  the 
James,  to  support  the  assault  of  July  80.  From 
July  81  to  August  12,  Hancock  presided  over 
the  court  of  inquiry  called  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  that  attack.  Angnst 
12  he  was  made  brigadier-general  in  the  rego- 
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lar  army  ^'  for  gallant  and  distingnished  services 
in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsjlvania, 
and  Cold  Harbor,  and  in  all  the  operations  of 
the  army  under  Gen.  Grant  in  Virginia."  At 
noon  the  same  day  he  set  oat  with  his  corps 
on  the  second  movement  to  Deep  Bottom  with 
the  same  general  design  as  od  the  former  occa- 
fiion.  On  the  whole  the  expedition  was  futile, 
but,  though  it  was  attended  with  some  morti- 
fying incidents,  it  has  never  been  said  that  the 
commander  failed  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  make  it  sncoessfnl.  The  Second  Corps  was 
brought  to  Petersburg  August  21  by  a  long 
night  march,  and  after  a  rest  long  enough  to 
allow  the  men  to  make  coffee,  was  put  in  mo- 
tion again  for  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  by  noon 
August  22  was  at  work  tearing  up  the  track  as 
far  as  Reams^s  Station,  twelve  miles  south  of  Pe- 
tersburg. August  24,  Hancock  was  in  command 
and  intrenched  at  that  place,  and  there  on  the 
following  day  the  only  notable  disaster  in  his 
career  occurred.  His  lines  were  carried  by  a 
powerful  force  of  the  enemy,  and  many  of  his 
men  captured.  In  all  quarters  during  the  action 
the  troops  forming  the  remnants  of  his  great 
corps  refused  to  bestir  themselves.  Even  the 
few  of  his  veterans  left  seemed  disheartened 
by  the  slaughters  they  had  seen  and  the  fatigues 
they  had  undergone.  ^^His  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  and  a  ball  cut  his  bridle-rein  in  two 
as  he  erposed  himself  to  rally  his  men.  The 
corps  flag,  which  always  followed  him,  was 
pierced  by  five  balls,  and  another  splintered 
the  fiag-staffl  Gen.  Morgan^s  account  of  the 
battle  describes  the  commander  covered  with 
dost,  begrimed  with  powder  and  smoke,  laying 
his  hand  upon  a  staff-officer's  shoulder,  and 
saying,  *  Colonel,  I  do  not  care  to  die,  but  I 
>ray  to  God  I  may  never  leave  this  field! ' " 
n  the  movement  against  the  South  Side  Rail- 
road, along  the  Boydton  plank-road,  which 
began  October  26,  Hancock  took  a  leading 
part,  and  his  troops  once  more  acted  with  their 
old  spirit,  so  that,  although  the  expedition 
failed,  Hancock's  share  in  it  was  brilliant  and 
successful.  This  was  his  last  action.  Novem- 
ber 26,  he  turned  over  the  command  of  the 
Second  Corps  to  Gen.  Humphreys,  and,  at  the 
reqaest  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  undertook  the 
task  of  organizing  a  corps  of  veteran  troops 
for  service  in  the  campaign  of  1865,  to  consist 
of  50,000  men. 

He  was  appointed  Feb.  26, 1865,  commander 
of  the  Middle  Military  Division,  comprising 
the  Departments  of  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  a  foroe  of  85,000 ;  and 
March  13  he  was  made  brevet  m^jor-general  in 
the  regular  army  **  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
service  in  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania."  When 
the  pursuit  of  Lee  began,  he  was  prompt  to 
take  steps  to  join  in  it  in  case  the  retreat  took 
a  different  direction.  July  26,  1866,  Gen. 
Hancock  was  made  major-general  and  assigned 
to  the  Department  of  Missouri.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Military 
District,  comprising  Texas  and  Louisiana,  Aug. 
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26,  1867,  succeeding  Gen.  Sheridan,  whose 
course  was  not  approved  by  President  John- 
son. In  this  position  Hancock,  who  had  always 
been  a  Democrat,  made  it  plain  that  his  opinion 
as  to  the  duties  of  a  military  commander  in 
time  of  peace  and  as  to  the  rights  of  the  South- 
em  States  were  not  consistent  with  the  recon- 
struction policy  determined  upon  by  Congress. 
It  is  wortn  while  to  give  the  statement  of  his 
position  contained  in  General  Order  No.  40, 
issued  at  New  Orleans : 

The  general  commanding  is  gratifed  to  learn  that 
peaoe  and  quiet  reign  in  this  department  It  will  be 
his  purpose  to  preserve  this  oondition  of  things.  As 
a  means  to  this  great  end  he  re^^ards  the  maintenance  ' 
of  the  civil  authorities  in  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
laws  aa  the  moat  effident  under  the  existing  ciroum- 
Btances.  In  war  it  is  indiepensable  to  repel  force  by 
foroe,  and  overthrow  and  destroy  opposition  to  lawful 
authority.  But  when  insurrectionary  force  has  been 
overthrown  and  peace  established,  and  the  civil  au- 
thorities are  ready  and  willing  to  pertbrm  their  duties, 
the  military  power  should  cease  to  lead,  and  the  civil 
administration  resume  its  rightAil  dominion.  Sol- 
emnly impressed  with  these  views,  the  general  an- 
nouuoes  that  the  great  principles  of  American  liberty 
are  still  the  lawful  inheritance  of  this  people,  and  ever 
should  be.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  oor- 
ettf,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  IVeedom  of  spoech, 
the  natural  rights  of  persons,  and  the  rights  ot  prop- 
erty must  be  preserved.  Free  institutions^  while  they 
are  easential  to  the  prosperity  and  happmess  of  the 
people,  always  furnish  the  stroiigest  inducements  to 
peace  and  order.  Crimes  and  onenses  committed  in 
this  district  must  be  referred  to  the  consideration  and 
Judgment  of  the  regular  civil  tribunals,  and  those  tri- 
bunals will  be  supported  in  their  lawful  jurisdiction. 
While  the  general  thus  indicates  his  purpose  to  re- 
spect the  liBerties  of  the  people,  he  wi:$hes  all  to  un- 
derotand  that  armed  insurrection  or  forcible  resistance 
to  the  law  will  be  instantly  suppressed  by  arms. 

These  declarations,  coming  from  a  soldier  of 
the  Union  at  such  a  time,  will  remain  forever 
classic  phrases  in  the  literature  of  civil  liber- 
ty ;  but  Hancock's  onlers,  and  his  action  in  the 
spirit  of  them,  put  him  in  antagonism  to  the 
sentiment  then  prevailing  at  the  North,  and 
he  was  relieved  at  his  own  request,  March  28, 
1868,  and  transferred  to  the  Division  of  tbe 
Atlantic,  created  Feb.  12,  1868,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York.  After  Gen.  Grant  be- 
came President,  he  was  sent,  March  5,  llB69,  to 
the  Department  of  Dakota,  but  on  the  death  of 
Gten.  Meade,  which  took  place  Nov.  6, 1872,  he 
was  again  assigned  to  the  Division  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  retained  that  command  until  his 
death,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  city, 
until  1878,  and  subsequently  Governor's  Island. 

Genera]  Hancock  was  frequently  mentioned 
as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency ; 
but,  though  willing  to  accept  a  nomination, 
he  WAS  not  politician  enough  to  seek  it.  At 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  held  in 
New  York  in  1868,  he  received  144J  votes 
on  the  eighteenth  ballot.  In  the  convention 
of  1880  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
receiving  705  votes  on  the  second  ballot. 
The  election  was  close,  for  though  Gkrfield 
received  214  electoral  votes  to  155  for  Han- 
cock, the  popular  vote  for  the  former  was 
4,449,058  to  4,442,085.    The  following  States 
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voted  for  Hancock;  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia (5  votes),  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi^ 
Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia.  The  result  of  the 
election  did  not  seem  to  disturb  him,  and  he 
kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  only  ap- 
pearing when  his  presence  was  required  to  add 
grace  to  some  public  pageant.  Uis  last  nota- 
ble appearance  was  at  Gen.  Grant's  funeral,  of 
which  he  took  full  charge.  Though  the  ap- 
parent cause  of  his  last  illness  was  a  carbuncle, 
he  really  died  from  diabetes.  He  was  buried 
at  Norristown,  February  18. 

Gen.  Hancock  was  a  man  of  large  stature  and 
fine  proportions,  a  model  of  manly  strength 
and  beauty  in  his  prime.  He  was  a  clear  and 
independent  thinker,  and  a  good  writer ;  and, 
though  mere  politicians  always  affect  to  sneer 
at  his  political  utterances,  some  of  them  will 

Erobably  survive  and  receive  approval  when 
is  critics  are  forgotten.  No  man  was  more 
generally  and  sincerely  loved.  He  was  courte- 
ous to  all  men,  and  faithful  to  his  iriends.  His 
family  affections  were  peculiarly  strong.  The 
pet  Dames  of  his  wife  were  the  last  words  he 
spoke.  The  death  of  his  only  daughter  in 
1875,  and  that  of  his  only  son  at  the  'close  of 
1880,  were  calamities  that  made  him  feel  as  if 
all  earthly  honor  were  no  more  than  ^*  a  peck 
of  refuse  wheat " ;  and  in  his  last  days  he  was 
wrapped  up  in  devotion  to  his  grandchildren. 
It  is  as  a  soldier,  of  course,  that  he  will  be 
known  to  posterity,  and  on  his  military  achieve- 
ments his  fame  must  rest.  Doubtless  his  place 
is  among  the  foremost  of  those  generals  who 
never  fought  an  independent  campaign,  for  in 
every  duty  of  soldiership  except  the  highest 
he  was  tried  and  never  found  wanting.  He 
was  not  only  brave  himself,  but  he  had  the 
ability  to  inspire  masses  of  men  with  courage. 
He  was  quick  to  perceive  opportunity  amid  the 
dust  and  smoke  of  battle,  and  quick  to  seize  it. 
He  was  impulsive  and  yet  tenacious.  He  had 
the  bravery  that  goes  forward  rapidly,  and  the 
bravery  that  gives  way  slowly.  Above  all,  he 
was  loyal  to  the  core — ^loyal  to  the  soldier  under 
him,  loyal  to  the  commander  above  him,  and 
loyfd  to  the  nation  over  all.  He  was  not  only 
in  every  great  battle  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, but  in  the  very  brunt  of  every  great  battle ; 
and  it  is  his  peculiar  glory  that  no  comrade  ever 
complained  of  him.  He  was  the  friend  of  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  did  him  gallant  service ;  Bumside 
could  rely  on  him  for  all  that  ability  may  do 
to  amend  the  work  of  folly ;  Hooker  could  pat 
foil  faith  in  him;  Meade  might  trust  him  to 
choose  the  field  of  battle,  and  almost  to  fight 
it ;  and  he  was  to  Grant  as  his  right  arm.  All 
sorts  of  men  did  him  honor.  Doubled  ay,  who 
quarreled  with  Howard,  had  nothing  but  praise 
for  Hancock;  Sickles,  who  quarreled  with 
Meade,  was  prompt  to  do  homage  to  Hancock 
for  the  succor  given  to  him  at  Gettysburg. 
Even  the  military  critics,  who  delight  to  ex- 


plain the  blanders  and  shortcomings  of  great 
soldiers,  have  united  in  commendation  of  him, 
and  pronounce  his  record  almost  without  a 
flaw.  Grant  says  of  him :  ^'  Hancock  stands 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  of  all  the  generd 
officers  who  did  not  exercise  a  separate  com- 
mand. He  commanded  a  corps  longer  than 
any  other  one,  and  his  name  was  never  men- 
tioned as  having  committed  in  battle  a  blunder 
for  which  he  was  responsible.  He  was  a  inan 
of  very  conspicuous  personal  appearance.  Tall, 
well  foimed,  and.  at  the  time  of  w^hich  I  now 
write,  young  and  fresh-looking,  he  presented 
an  appearance  that  would  attract  the  attention 
of  an  army  as  he  passed.  His  genial  disposi- 
tion made  him  friends,  and  his  personal  cour- 
age and  his  presence  with  his  command  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  won  him  the  confidence 
of  troops  serving  under  him."  Perhaps  his 
best  eulogy  is  the  blunt  declaration  of  Gen. 
Sherman  to  a  reporter  in  search  of  adverse 
criticism  during  the  presidential  canvass  of 
1880 :  ^^  If  you  wUI  sit  down  and  write  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  put  in  language  about 
Gen.  Hancock  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  I 
will  sign  it  without  hesitation."  (See  portrait 
of  Gen.  Hancock  in  the  '^  Annual  Cyclopaedia" 
for  1880.) 

RAWIII.  a  constitutional  monarchy,  occupy- 
ing the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  reigning  monarch  is  Eala- 
kaua.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  a 
House  of  Nobles,  appointed  by  the  King,  and 
a  House  of  28  Representatives,  half  of  them 
elected  by  the  natives  and  half  by  foreign  resi- 
dents. The  ministry  was  composed,  in  1886, 
as  follows :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  B.  D. 
Creighton ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  W.  M. 
Gibson ;  Attorney-General,  J.  T.  Dare ;  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  P.  Eanoa. 

int  ud  PupilatlMu — The  eight  islands  com- 
posing the  kingdom  have  an  aggregate  area  of 
6,677  square  miles.  Their  population,  on  Dec. 
27,  1884,  was  as  follows : 

ISLANDS.  FopohikB. 

Oahon W,0« 

Hawaii S4^ 

Maoul 16,W0 

KaouBland  Nllhaon  8,^ 

Molokal  and  LanaL 8,614 

Kahoulawe 

Total S0,578 

FbuuiMS.^ — ^The  budget  is  voted  biennially. 
The  receipts  for  the  period  1884r-'86,  and  the 
estimates  for  1886-'88,  were  as  follow : 


SOURCES  OF  REVENUE. 

1884-»8e. 

1886-*88. 

CaBtOIDB 

|858,79« 
194,1T2 
090.889 
224,110 
684,749 

mMi 

198,400 

11,200,000 

mooo 

Internal'  commerce 

Kxdse..^ 

Fines  and  dnea 

699,200 

ao^»o 

601,000 
9,175 

Sale  of  grovemment  property 

Balance  in  the  treaaary 

Loans. . .                  .     . 

Total  Noelpta 

$8,298,496 

12,889,925 

The  expenditures,  under  the  various  heads^ 
for  the  same  periods,  are  given  as  follow : 
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BRANCHES  OF  EXPKNDrrOBJt. 

1884-'86. 

1886-'88. 

CItII  llat  and  appanages 

Lcffislatore  and  Privy  CotmciL . . . 
Justice. 

1141.960 
81,456 
129,057 
222,678 

1,162,125 
566,569 
279,872 
151,698 
241,470 
287,841 
76,821 

1127,800 

80,800 

146,950 

Foreign  Affian 

298,100 

Interior 

909,620 

Finance. 

645JMK) 

Police.            

240,520 

Instrnetion 

178,020 

Public  health 

259,000 

Special  loan 

Varioos  expenditures 

Total  expenditure 

$8,921,541 

•2,880,810 

The  pablic  debt,  on  April  1, 1886,  amounted 
to  $1,065,600. 

€•■■€?€•• — The  total  valao  of  the  imports  in 
1885  was  $3,831,000;  of  the  exports,  $9,069,- 
000,  of  which  $8,959,000  were  products  of  the 
country.  The  customs  receipts  amounted  to 
$502,000.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
sugar  and  rice.  There  were  exported,  in  1885, 
171,350,000  ponnds  of  sugar,  7,867,000  pounds 
of  rice,  2,000  pounds  of  coffee,  57,000  pounds 
of  tallow,  1,000  ponnds  of  awa^  475,000  pounds 
of  wool,  60,046  packages,  and  41,636  neat-hides 
and  calf  and  goat  skins. 

The  export  of  sugar  in  1886  was  the  largest 
ever  kii(»wn.  Dnring  the  nine  months  end- 
ing September  80  it  amounted  to  202,468,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $9,208,875.  Nearly  all  the 
other  articles  of  export  showed  an  improve- 
ment, but  not  so  marked. 

There  were  82  miles  of  railroad  in  operation 
in  1886.  The  post-office,  dnring  the  two  years 
1884-'85,  forwarded  661,041  international,  and 
1,101,870  internal,  letters. 

Under  a  law  that  went  into  operation  on 
Dec.  1,  1884,  only  gold  coins  of  the  United 
States  are  legal  tender  for  more  than  $10,  and 
United  States  and  Hawaiian  silver  coins  for 
smaller  amounts. 

HaTlgatlM.— Among  the  258  vessels,  of  190,- 
188  tons,  that  were  entered  at  the  port  of 
Honolulu  in  1885,  there  were  191  American 
vessels,  of  183,044  tons ;  83  English  vessels,  of 
43,203  tons ;  6  German  vessels,  of  8,267  tons ; 
and  18  Hawaiian  vessels,  of  6,610  tons.  There 
are  steamers  connecting  the  islands  with  the 
United  States,  Australia,  and  China,  and  13 
steamers  and  many  schooners  plying  between 
the  islands.  The  merchant  navy,  in  1885,  had 
an  aggregate  bnrthen  of  9,250  tons. 

HAIVE,  PAUL  HAMILTOM,  an  American  poet, 
bom  in  Oharleston,  S.  0.,  Jan.  1,  1880,  died  at 
Copse  Hill,  Grovetown,  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  July 
6,  1886.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city, 
early  became  a  contributor  to  the  "  Southern 
Literary  Messenger''  and  other  periodicals, 
and  at  different  times  edited  the  Charleston 
"  Literary  Gazette  "  and  "  Russell's  Magazine  " 
(also  published  in  that  city),  and  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Charleston  *'  Evening  News."  After 
the  civil  war  he  removed  to  Copse  Hill,  Ga., 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He  had  been 
for  many  years  a  contributor  to  the  best-known 
American  periodicals,  and  published  in  book- 


form,  "Poems "(Boston,  1854);  "Sonnets and 
other  Poems"  (1867);  "Avolio,  with  Poems 
Lyrical,  Miscellaneous,  and  Dramatic  "  (I860); 
"  Legends  and  Lyrics  "  (1872) ;  "  The  Mountain 
of  the  Lovers,  with  Poems  of  Nature  and  Tra- 
dition" (1875);  and  a  complete  edition  of  his 
poems,  illustrated  (1882).  His  posthumous  po- 
ems are  sufficient  to  fill  another  volume.  He 
also  edited,  with  a  life,  the  poems  of  his  friend 
the  lamented  Henry  Timrod  (New  York,  1878), 
and  wrote  biographies  of  Robert  T.  Hayne  and 
Hugh  8.  Legare. 

Paul  Hayne's  poetic  nature  was  inherited 
from  his  mother,  Emily  McElhenny,  who  was 
of  Scotch -English  descent.  His  love  of  oratory 
and  political  achievement  came  from  his  father. 
In  early  life  he  passed  through  phases  of  re- 
ligious doubt;  but  his  spiritual  convictions 
grew  stronger  as  he  grew  older,  until  his  last 
days  were  filled  with  a  fervid  faith  in  Christ 
and  immortality.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
letters,  and  no  rebuff  of  fortune  or  ill-health 
ever  moved  him  from  devotion  to  his  art. 
With  his  wife  and  son  he  lived  an  ideal  life 
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in  the  pine-forest,  "far  from  the  madding 
crowd,"  content  to  reap  at  times  the  scant  re- 
ward of  a  Southern  man  who  subsists  by  his 
pen.  He  had  many  ardent  admirers  and  de- 
voted friends,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  at  the 
North,  among  the  most  eminent  authors  of  the 
time.  His  friendship  for  Philip  Bourke  Mar- 
ston,  the  blind  poet  of  England,  was  one  of  the 
most  romantic  episodes  in  the  life  of  men  of 
genius.  One  of  his  most  beautiful  lyrics  cele- 
brated the  fidelity  and  love  of  his  heroic  wife, 
whose  earnest  aspiration  was  for  his  comfort 
and  fame.  Hayne's  poems  are  noted  for  their 
classic  form,  their  admirable  finish,  and  purely 
spiritual  character.  They  are  the  secrets  of 
Nature  breathed  in  mnsic  by  a  worshiper  of 
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the  beautiful  and  the  true.  Hia  prose  works 
are  fall  of  fire  and  pathos,  as  became  a  charac- 
ter at  once  so  inteDse  and  sincere.  He  was  of 
medium  height,  slender  and  gracef  uL  His  hair 
was  abundant  and  very  dark,  his  eyes  black 
and  luminous,  and  his  features  molded  into 
an  almost  perfect  type  of  masculine  beauty. 
There  was  in  his  countenance  a  glow  that 
seemed  to  come  from  conscious  superiority. 
Though  devoted  to  South  Carolina,  be  was 
drawn  to  Georgia  soon  after  the  war,  and, 
from  long  residence  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  people  of  that  State,  he  learned  to  love  it 
as  if  he  had  been  nurtured  there.  His  last 
poem,  "Face-to-Face,"  was  the  poet's  proc- 
lamation to  the  world  that  he  was  ready  for 
the  final  summons,  and  that  he  trusted,  in 
God's  providence,  to  be  found  worthy  to  join 
'^the  choir  invisible."  In  the  little  cottage 
home,  where  so  much  affection,  and  so  many 
trials,  and  such  splendid  dreams,  had  had  an 
abiding-place,  *^  Cfod's  finger  touched  him,  and 
he  slept."  Noted  people  in  the  North  sent 
affectionate  and  sympathetic  tributes,  and  he 
who  had,  when  a  child,  been  immortalized  as 
"Philip,  my  King,"  the  poet  Marston,  caused 
a  memorial  wreath  of  English  fiowers  to  be 
forwarded  to  his  family  as  a  tribute  to  his 
worth  as  a  friend  and  author.  He  was  buried 
from  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  in  Augusta, 
Ga.  The  funeral  sermon,  delivered  by  Bishop 
Beckwith,  was  one  of  the  grandest  tributes 
ever  paid  by  priestly  eloquence  to  a  child  of 
song.  A  large  concourse  followed  the  remains 
to  the  grave,  nowise  daunted  by  one  of  the 
most  furious  rain-storms  that  ever  visited  the 
city.  A  literary  circle  in  Augusta,  named  in 
his  honor,  immediately  after  his  death  took 
measures  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  The  City 
Council  gave  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  cemetery 
for  his  interment,  and  a  fund  has  been  partly 
raised  for  placing  over  his  grave  an  appropri- 
ate monument  In  an  adjoining  lot  reposes 
the  dust  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  and  the 
summer  rose  that  blooms  upon  his  grave  will 
cast  its  perfume  upon  that  of  Hayne.  The 
South  has  produced  no  man  of  letters  of  such 
absolute  self-surrender  to  his  profession,  nor 
perhaps  one  so  consummate  a  master  of  the 
art  of  poetry.  Paul  Hayne  lived  and  died  true 
to  his  art  and  his  mission,  when  to  be  a  Soutli- 
em  poet  involved  heroism  without  a  triumph 
and  martyrdom  without  a  crown. 

HAITI,  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies,  cover- 
ing the  western  third  of  the  island  of  Santo 
Domingo.  (For  details  relating  to  territorifd 
divisions,  population,  etc.,  see  "  Annual  Cyclo- 
paedia "for  1888.) 

GovenuMBtt — The  President  of  the  Bepublio 
is  Gen.  Salomon,  re-elected  for  seven  years, 
dating  from  May  1,  1887.  The  Cabinet  is  as 
follows :  Foreign  Affairs  and  Agriculture,  Bru- 
tus St.  Victor;  Justice  and  Public  Worship, 
Lechaud  ;  War  and  Navy,  Brenor  Proph^te ; 
Interior  and  Public  Instruction,  F.  Manigat ; 
Finance  and  Commerce,  Callisth^ne  Fouchard. 


President  of  the  Senate,  Maignan;  Preel 
dent  of  the  Chamber,  F.  Ducasse;  Director 
of  the  National  Bank,  founded  in  1882,  A. 
Jung. 

The  United  States  Minister  Besident  at  Port- 
au-Prince  is  Dr.  John  £.  W.  Thompson.  The 
Haytian  Minister  to  the  United  States  is  S. 
Preston ;  and  the  Haytian  Coosul-General  at 
New  York,  E.  D.  Bassett. 

Amy  wmi  Havy. — The  effective  strength  of 
the  military  force  of  the  republic  is  kept  up 
through  conscription  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
the  enlistment  of  volunteers  on  the  other,  with 
the  usual  exemptions.  The  length  of  service 
is  seven  years  in  the  case  of  conscripts,  while 
volunteers  are  only  held  for  four  years.  The 
army  in  1886  presented  an  aggregate  force,  on 
a  peace  footing,  of  6,828  men. 

The  Haytian  fleet  consists  of  three  men-of- 
war,  one  of  which  is  an  armored  vessel,  tiie 
'*Toussaint  I'Ouverture,"  launched  at  HaTre 
on  Feb.  20,  1886. 

IliaMfa. — The  public  indebtedness  in  1885 
amounted  to  $12,607,884,  consisting  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  French  debt  of  1825,  $807,684; 
the  Domingue  loan,  $7,200,000,  and  the  internal 
debt,  $5,000,000.  In  a  public  speech  delivered 
by  President  Salomon,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  Cape  Haytien  in  January,  1886,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  on  the  subject  of  Hayti&D 
finances  to  the  following  effect:  "  My  Govern- 
ment has  been  the  one  to  pay  off  the  old  na- 
tional debt  [the  1825  debt  mentioned  above]. 
This  debt  was  reduced  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Soulouqne,  when  I  was  his  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  it  was  again  reduced  in  theUme 
of  Boisrond  Canal ;  but  my  Government  ha8 
been  the  one  to  wipe  it  out  altogether.  Again, 
the  Domingue  loan,  which  waa  51,000,000 
francs,  and  the  country  knew  not  how  the 
money  was  spent,  has  been  reduced  more  thsn 
half;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  now  only  21,000,000 
francs."  The  budset  estimate  of  outlay  for 
1885-^86  was  as  fmlows :  Department  of  Fi- 
nance and  Commerce,  $520,825 ;  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, $89,070;  War  and  Navy,  $1,096,184; 
Interior  and  Police,  $981,479;  Justice,  $316,- 
198;  Public  Instruction,  $698,188;  Public  Wor- 
ship, $67,648 ;  Agriculture,  $254,972,  consti- 
tuting a  total  expenditure  of  $4,024,464.  The 
chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  customs,  which 
yielded,  in  1884-'85,  $8,774,351  from  imports, 
and  $2,279,664  from  domestic  products  ex- 
ported. The  country  still  has  a  paper  cur- 
rency. Foreign  exchange  and  the  Government 
treasury  notes  were  quoted  on  July  8,  1886, 
as  follow :  Ninety  days*  sight  drafts  on  Europe, 
86  per  cent  premium ;  three  days'  sight  on  the 
United  States,  35  per  cent,  premium ;  treasury 
notes  of  1882-'88,  50  per  cent. ;  1884-'86  and 
1885-'86,  55  to  60  per  cent  discount  gold 
premium.  That  is  to  say,  for  $100  American 
gold  $150  to  $160  treasury  notes  had  to  be 
paid. 

€•«•.— The  Haytian  coffee-crop  of  1886-'87 
was   estimated  at  60,000,000  pounds,  which 
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falls  short  of  an  average  yield;  bnt  the  higher 
price  compensates  for  the  difference. 

Mifcegiiy. — Crotches  were  selling  at  Port-au- 
Prince  in  July,  1886,  at  $50  to  $250  (Havtian 
money)  the  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  logs  at  $50  to 
$80.  While  mahogany  has  gradually  become 
scarcer  in  Hayti,  Ouba,  Mexico,  and  other  tropi- 
cal countries  of  the  New  World,  it  has  become 
the  fashionable  fiimitnre  and  cabinet  wood  in 
the  United  States,  as  it  is  now  and  has  been 
for  two  centuries  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  It  is  largely  used  in  house- 
trimminga  in  our  large  cities.  So  great  has  the 
increase  in  the  use  of  mahogany  become  in  this 
country  that  many  manufacturers,  especially  in 
the  Western  States,  have  been  making  goods 
of  cherry,  birch,  and  other  cheap  woods,  and 
staining  them  to  imitate  mahogany. 

Pwlal  Serrlte.— There  were  in  Hayti,  in  1884, 
only  three  post-offices,  which  dispatched  dur- 
ing the  year  206,209  letters  and  postal- cards, 
and  185,082  newspapers  and  sample-paokages. 
The  receipts  amounted  to  62,822  francs,  and 
tiie  expenses  to  134,125  francs. 

CMUMTcei — ^There  were  imported  into  Hayti 
in  1885-'86  $6,012,565  worth  of  merchandise, 
the  export  of  products  being  $7,859,990.  The 
main  export  articles  were  coffee,  logwood,  co- 
coa, cotton^  lignum-vitffi,  hides,  sugar,  fustic, 
mahogany,  aud  honey.  The  export  through 
the  port  of  Cape  Haytien  alone  was  $1,718,860, 
and  the  import  $1,379,983.  The  American 
trade  with  Hayti  has  been  as  follows: 
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Import  loto  tb« 
United  Statai. 

DomMtk  export 
to  Hayti. 

1885 

$2,471,486 
3,608,992 

$8,227,069 
2,968,147 

1886 



In  1885-^86  the  maritime  movement  in  the 
four  leading  ports  was : 
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PORTS. 

288 
288 
126 
111 

Toonift. 

Stounm. 

T<»u»ge. 

GtpeHs/tien. 

Port-M-PrlBoe 

Oonaf  res     

2S^019 
214,826 
11^496 
109,916 

187 
140 
76 
76 

228,966 
192,216 
108,424 

Aoz  Gayes   

101,886 

CLEARED. 


PORTa. 

TaMdi. 

Tomage. 

StMOMn. 

Toniiag*. 

Oq^nftTtleii 

QooaiTes 

288 
288 
126 
118 

286,019 
214,825 
115,496 
111,621 

187 
140 
76 
75 

228,965 
192,216 
108,424 
101,886 

Am  Gayes 

HOLLAHIK    See  Netherlands. 

HONDIJKAS,  a  republic  in  Oentral  America; 
area,  89,600  square  miles ;  population,  351,700. 

GOTOueBti  —  The  President  is  Gen.  Luis 
Bogr&n,  whose  term  will  expire  on  Nov.  27, 
1887.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  Licenciado  Don 
Jer6nimo  Zelaya ;  Justice,  Public  Works,  and 
War,  Sefior  R.  AJyarado ;  Interior,  Sefior  A. 
Gomez;  Finance,  Sefior  F.  Planas;  Agricult- 
ure, Sefior  A.  Zelaya.    The  United  States  Min- 


ister is  Hon.  H.  0.  Hall,  resident  at  Guat.ema- 
la ;  the  Gonsul-General  of  Honduras,  at  New 
York,  is  Jacobo  Baiz ;  the  Consul  at  San  Fran* 
Cisco  is  John  T.  Wright ;  at  New  Orleans,  E. 
A.  Lever;  at  Philadelphia,  Salomon  Foster. 
The  American  Consul  at  Ruatan  and  Trigillo  is 
William  C.  Burchard ;  at  Tegucigalpa,  D.  W. 
Herring,  and  at  Tusoardu,  Jacob  P.  Imboden. 

FtauuMCfl. — The  republic  owes  British  and 
French  capitalists  $26,000,000  on  bonds.  When 
the  republic  issued  these  bonds,  they  were  sold 
at  par;  but  the  banking-house  and  agents  fled 
to  other  countries  with  the  proceeds,  so  that 
Honduras  only  got  about  $1,000,000  worth  of 
railway  material  in  return  for  the  bond  issue» 
These  bonds  were  quoted  at  seven  cents  on 
the  dollar  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  Jan. 
1,  1887.  The  internal  debt  of  $760,000  com- 
prises $700,000  treasury  notes  in  circulation 
and  $60,000  floating  debt.  The  budget  for 
1884  estimated  the  income  at  $1,100,000,  and 
the  outlay  at  $1,004,667;  the  revenue  for  1886 
was  estimated  at  $2,260,000.  Col.  P.  Donan,  a 
Dakota  capitalist,  secured  a  concession  in  June 
for  founding  in  the  capital,  Tegucigdpa,  a  na- 
tional bank  of  issue,  with  a  share  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  toward  which  $260,000  were  then 
subscribed  by  New  York,  Chicago,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Minneapolis  flnancial  men,  the  bank 
to  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  $600,000  in 
$6  and  $10  bank-notes,  under  guarantee  of 
the  Government ;  $260,000  to  be  deposited  in 
the  treasury  in  cash  prior  to  issuing  the  notes, 
and  $260,000  to  be  set  aside  for  a  branch  bank 
at  Chicago,  branch  establishments  to  be  opened 
likewise  at  Amapala,  Puerto  Cort^z,  and  Tm- 
jillo ;  loans  to  tne  Government  not  to  exceed 
at  any  time  the  sum  of  $100,000,  for  which  10 
per  cent,  per  annum  interest  will  be  paid,  and 
the  customs  receipts  pledged.  The  bank-notes 
of  the  new  bank  are  to  be  taken  in  payment 
at  their  face  value  in  all  Government  offices. 

lUflrtadSi — There  is  in  operation  the  railway 
line  between  Puerto  Cort6z  and  San  Pedro- 
Sula,  seventy  miles.  In  October,  Col.  P.  Do- 
nan, representing  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Rosser  and 
other  American  capitalists,  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  Honduras  about  the 
construction  of  a  railway  to  connect  Puerto 
Cort^z,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  with  the  port 
of  Amapala  on  the  Pacific.  Surveys  were  pro- 
ceeding in  August  along  the  coast  between 
Trujillo  and  Puerto  Cort^z,  preparatory  to 
making  the  embankments  and  laying  the  rails 
on  the  projected  Northern  Railroad. 

Tekgraiilis.— The  number  of  offices  in  1888 
was  68,  employing  230  operators,  the  length  of 
wire  being  1,860  miles;  and  107,780  messages 
were  forwarded.  The  receipts  amounted  to 
$12,624,  and  the  expenses  to  $11,884.    In  Au- 

fust  the  Government  granted  Don  Cdrlos  L. 
rista,  of  Trujillo,  a  concession  establishing  a 
line  of  telegraph  between  Trujillo  and  La  Cei- 
ba,  with  stations  at  Santa  F6  and  Balfate,  as 
well  as  other  convenient  points,  the  privilege 
to  extend  over  ten  years. 
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k — In  October  the  Honduras  and 
Central  American  Steamship  Company  con- 
tracted for  the  bailding  of  two  new  steamers 
on  the  Clyde,  Scotland,  to  measure  245  feet  in 
length  and  85  in  width. 

Cafluneree. — The  imports  in  1886  amounted 
to  (2,000,000,  and  the  exports  to  $2,500,000 
The  chief  articles  exported  were  coffee,  India- 
rubber,  ores,  hides,  skins,  medicinal  plants,  and 
precious  stones.  The  imports  into  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1886  amounted  to 
$780,559,  and  the  domestic  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Honduras  to  $428,104. 

Mtnfaig. — American  capital  continues  to  be 
actiyely  engaged  in  exploiting  the  resources  of 
the  Yuscar4n  and  other  mines.  The  Central 
American  Syndicate  Company  of  New  York, 
organized  in  1882,  being  the  owner  of  valuable 
franchises  granted  by  the  Honduras  Govern- 
ment, and  being  furnished  with  a*  capital  of 
$78,000,  without  having  any  of  its  stock  on  the 
market,  has  made  good  progress  in  developing 
its  interests.  Its  ousinees  is  to  advance  the 
mining  interests  of  Hondura:*,  and  it  has  aided 
in  promoting  several  companies  that  are  now 
actively  engaged  in  reopening  some  of  the 
abandoned  mines,  which  had  previously  been 
worked  as  far  as  was  possible  without  pump- 
ing or  ventilating  macninery.  Each  of  these 
companies  owns  distinct  properties,  and  is  an 
independent  organization,  and  each  is  in  pos- 
session of  ample  funds.  Under  the  auspices 
of  these  companies,  a  good  wagon-road  was 
built  from  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
by  way  of  Tegucigalpa  to  Yuscardn,  114  miles. 
This  road  was  completed  on  June  8.  The  San- 
ta Lucia  Mining  and  Milling  Company  owns 
twenty -five  old  mines  in  the  district.  The 
Animas  mine,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company,  has  been  paying  since  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  and  has  been  continu- 
ously worked  by  its  native  owners.  Capt.  J. 
P.  Imboden  has  supervised  the  building  of  the 
road  alluded  to,  connecting  all  the  works  about 
Yn8car4n  with  good  roads.  The  shaft  of  the 
Guayabillas  mine,  which  is  600  feet  back  of 
the  crop  of  the  vein,  and  will  cut  all  the  veins 
in  the  set  far  below  where  they  were  worked 
by  the  old  miners,  is  6  by  12  feet  and  well  tim- 
bered. The  gold  placers  are  in  and  adjacent 
to  the  head- waters  of  the  Guayape  river,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Rio  Patuca,  a  region  long  known 
for  its  mineral  resources. 

EdicatlM. — An  evening  school  for  mechan- 
ics was  opened  at  Tegucigalpa,  in  January, 
1886,  the  number  of  pupils  being  219,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  180. 

Fmlt. — The  cultivation  of  tropical  fruits  for 
export  to  the  United  States  constitutes  the 
chief  industry  and  almost  the  only  source  of 
trade  and  revenue  in  the  Ruatan  district.  It 
was  began  only  a  score  of  years  since,  in  a  very 
small  way,  but  has  gradually  monopolized  the 
labor  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
trade  iu  bananas,  plantains,  and  pineapples 
is  most  active  from  March  to  July.     Fruit  is 


shipped  constantly  during  the  entire  year,  but 
from  July  to  March  the  prices  are  lower.  New 
Orleans  receives  the  largest  part ;  thence  they 
are  forwarded  in  fruit-cars  to  the  North  and 
West.  The  freights  carried  by  the  railroads 
from  New  Orleans  on  bananas  alone  during 
the  past  year  amounted  to  over  $200,000,  and 
the  business  is  increasing.  There  are  seven 
regular  steamships  constantly  employed  in  the 
fruit-trade  between  the  Ruatan  district  and 
New  Orleans.  These  vessels  have  an  aggre- 
gate carrying  capacity  of  100,000  bunches  of 
bananaa,  250,000  coooanuts,  and  175,000  pliun- 
tains,  besides  an  assortment  of  pineapples,  or- 
anges, etc.  They  can  make  two  round  trips  a 
month,  but  probably  do  not  average  over  ten 
annually.  There  are  also  two  steamships  from 
New  York,  which  call  regularly  at  Ruatan  for 
coooanuts.  Besides  the  steamers,  there  are 
schooners  engaged  in  carrying  fruit  from  the 
district  to  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Key  West 

ETWto  af  1886.— On  February  14  the  Ameri- 
can man-of-war  "  Galena  "  captured,  near  the 
Colombian  island  of  San  Andres,  the  Ameri- 
can steamer  '*  City  of  Mexico,"  with  an  alleged 
filibustering  party  and  arms  on  board,  said  to 
have  Honduras  for  their  destination,  and 
brought  them  into  Key  West,  where  the  vessel 
was  libeled  and  the  leaders — Gen.  Delgado, 
Col.  Morey,  M.  Soto,  and  Capt  Kelly — were 
prosecuted  in  the  United  States  District  Court. 
Tills  attempt  having  failed,  ex-President  Mar- 
co Aurelio  Soto  left  New  York  for  Costa  Rica, 
and  thence  sent  a  small  revolutionary  force 
of  77  devoted  political  adherents  to  Hondu- 
ras, for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  people 
to  revolt  against  the  constituted  authorities ; 
but  not  a  man  could  be  induced  to  join  them. 
Meanwhile  the  Government  force,  sent  against 
them,  defeated  the  little  band  on  August  18, 
at  La  Mani,  eighteen  miles  from  Comayagua, 
the  Cuban  Col.  Morey  being  killed,  together 
with  Velasquez  and  seven  other  chieh  and 
oflicers.  Four  leaders— Gen.  E.  Delgudo,  Lient.- 
Col.  Indalecio  Garcia,  Commander  Miguel  Cor- 
t^z,  and  Lieut.  Gabriel  Loyano— were  shot  at 
Comayagua  on  October  18.  President  BogHin 
offeired  to  spare  Gen.  Delgado^s  life,  on  condi- 
tion of  a  promise  not  to  take  up  arms  against 
Honduras  again ;  but  the  ofier  was  spumed. 

HOUSES,  POETABLE.  The  demand  for  ready- 
made  houses  began  shortly  after  the  great  mi- 
gration of  gold-seekers  to  California  in  1849, 
and  it  has  continued  to  increase  ever  since. 
At  first  the  buildings  were  made  with  ordi- 
nary frames,  so  that  they  could  be  readily  set 
up  and  fastened  together  on  reaching  their  des- 
tination. Skilled  workmen  and  machinery 
were  so  scarce  in  California  in  the  early  days 
that  houses  could  be  made  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  shipped  round  Cape  Horn  at  a  fair 
profit ;  but,  of  course,  the  abundance  of  Inm- 
ber  on  the  Pacific  slope  put  a  stop  to  this  traf- 
fic as  soon  as  machinery  could  be  transported 
and  set  in  operation.  During  the  Crimean  war 
(1854-^55)  barracks  and  quarters,  made  in  £ng- 
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land  and  France,  were  sent  ont  by  sea  for  the 
use  of  the  allied  forces,  and  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States  still  further  developed  the  trade. 
Sinoe  that  time  a  large  demand  for  such  build- 
ings has  come  from  railway  constructors  on 
the  great  transcontinental  lines ;  from  settlers 
in  the  Western  wilderness;  from  miners;  from 
oainp-meetings ;  aod  from  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing army  of  people  who  seek  an  out-of-door 
life  daring  the  summer  months,  and  are  lining 
the  North  Atlantic  sea-coast  with  cottages. 


Fio.  1.— Sbction  for  Roof  or  SiDiNa. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  directed  to  details  of 
construction,  and  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
has  been  attained. 

The  finished  buildings  may  be  classified  as 
"frameless,"  "knock-down,"  and  "perma- 
nent." The  same  system  of  construction  en- 
ters largely  into  all  three  of  them,  different 
makers,  of  course,  following  different  plans  of 
nomenclature  as  well  as  of  design. 

The  siding  and  roofing  is  a  prime  considera- 
tion, and  one  of  the  most  approved  systems  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.    Panels  or  sections  are  made 


8.— Gamfkr*s  Hut  (exterioh). 


as  indicated  of  tongued  and  grooved  half-inch 
boards,  the  outer  course  being  vertical  and  the 
inner  horizontal,  with  a  layer  of  roofing-felt 
or  prepared  sheathing-paper  between  them.  If 
a  more  sightly  inside  finish  is  desired,  a  third 
course  is  "  blind -nailed  "  on  the  inside,  afford- 
ing more  warmth,  greater  strength,  and,  of 
course,  greater  weight.    The  sections  are  made 


of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  dimensions 
or  class  of  the  intended  buildings.  Fig.  2  and 
8  represent  a  "  camping-hut,"  exterior  and  in- 
terior. The  sides,  ends,  and  floor  are  each  a 
single  panel,  and  the  roof  is  in  two  similar 
panels,  joining  under  the  ridge-pole.  A  hut 
like  this  with  two  cots,  shelves,  etc.,  weighs 
600  pounds. 

The  "  knock-down  "  class  is  more  elaborate, 
calling  for  several  panels  in  roof  and  sides,  and 
for  windows  and  doors  (Fig.  4).  The  edges  of 
adjoining  roof-panels  meet  over  the  ratters, 
and  a  groove  in  the  top  of  each  rafter  leads 
to  the  eaves  the  small  amount  of  water 
that  finds  its  way  through  the  openings. 
The  siding-panels  are  interchangeable,  so 
that  wihdows  and  doors  can  be  placed 
wherever  they  are  wanted,  or  even  shifted 
if  need  be.  The  example  given  is  the  sim- 
plest in  its  class.  Its  size  renders  necessary 
some  interior  framing  and  truss- work,  so 
that  it  properly  belongs  to  a  different  class 
from  the  camper's  unframed  hut.  The 
third  or  "permanent"  class  is  still  more 
elaborate,  including  two  and  three  storied 
structures,  with  some  pretensi9ns  to  archi- 
\  tectural  effect.  One  of  them— a  summer 
^  cottage— is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Each  of  the 
classes  described  contains  numerous  varia- 
tions on  the  types  illastrated,  including 
chicken-houses,  hen-coops,  barracks,  hospitals,' 
churches,  club-houses,  and  the  like,  any  of 
which  are  on  short  notice  packed  at  the  fac- 
tory and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world  with 
full  printed  directions  for  setting  up. 


Fio.  8.— Campkb's  Hut  (interior). 

An  entirely  different  type  of  structure  is 
found  in  the  field-hospitals  or  portable  bar- 
racks recently  exhibited  at  Antwerp  at  the  in- 
stance and  invitation  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
This  association,  it  will  be  remembered,  be- 
came prominent  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  (1870-'71),  and  it  has  since  devoted  itself 
largely  to  the  perfecting  of  field- hospital  equip- 
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ment  There  was  only  one  American  com- 
petitor at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition,  William 
M.  Ducker,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  design, 
described  herewith,  was  awarded  a  special 
medal  presented  by  the  Empress  of  Germany, 


Fio.  4.— Small  Portable  House. 


Fio.  5.— Summer  Cottage. 

and  has  since  been  ordered  on  trial  by  several 
European  Governments. 

It  is  contrived  with  an  eye  to  all  the  proba- 
bilities of  field  service,  combining  simplicity, 
lightness,  and  durability  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. The  unit  of  construction  is  a  folding 
section,  shown  in  differ- 
ent positions  in  Fig.  6 ; 
closed  for  transporta- 
tion in  the  middle,  a 
front  view  open  at  the 
right,  and  a  side  view 
open,  with  the  bed  and 
table  lowered  at  the 
left.  Each  section,  too, 
has  its  own  glazed  win- 


dow, opening  inward  on  hinges,  and  a  slatted 
shatter,  opening  outward.  A  row  of  these 
opened  sections,  set  up  side  by  side,  edge  against 
edge,  forms  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  barrack. 
They  are  fastened  together  by  an  interlocking 
system  of  keys  and  sockets  so 
that  they  are  perfectly  firm  and 
^^^^^  solid.  The  ridge-pole  is  in  three 
'^'  sections,  the  interior  ends  rest- 
ing on  perpendicular  uprights. 
Bafters  rest  on  the  ridge-pole, 
and  on  the  tops  of  the  side  sec- 
tions where  slots  and  keys  hold 
all  securely  in  place.  Over  the 
whole  a  water  -  proof  roof  of 
army  duck  is  stretched  and 
laoed  to  hooks  provided  for  the 
purpose.  The  fioor  consists  of 
box-like  panels  keyed  to  the 
side-sections  and  to  a  long  cen- 
tral box  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  structure,  whioh 
has  a  special  mission  of  its  own. 
It  is  open  to  the  air  throngh 
suitable  registers  at  either  end, 
and  may  be  connected  with  a 
heating  apparatus  or  used  sim- 
ply for  ventilation,  for  which 
purpose  other  registers  open  in 
the  top  of  the  box  that  fomis 
the  central  strip  of  floor.  The 
floor,  being  raised  above  the 
ground,  prevents  all  dampness, 
and  permits  free  circulation  of 
air  under  the  whole  building. 
Attached  to  each  end  of  the 
building  is  a  small  annex,  one 
of  which  may  be  used  for  cook- 
ing, or  heating,  or  both,  and  the 
other  for  closets  necessary  in  a 
hospital.  The  material  used  to 
cover  the  sections  is  a  very  stiff  and  heavy 
paper  board,  two  thicknesses,  with  an  air-space 
between  them  being  employed  to  secure  nni- 
form  temperature. 

The  standard  size  of  building  is  18  by  84 
feet.    It  contains  twelve  sections,  each  with  its 
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Fio.  6.— Sections  or  Ducker's  Portable  Barrack  (open  and  closed). 
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bed,  table,  and  obdr,  and  weighs,  complete, 
aboat  2,500  ponnda.  It  oaD  be  loaded  upon  an 
ordinary  doable  truck,  and  can  be  hauled  by 
a  span  of  horses. 

The  advantages  of  such  buildings  for  army 
purposes  are  readily  appreciated.  Two  men 
can  set  one  of  them  up  in  a  little  more  than 
an  hour,  and  four  men  in  a  correspondingly 
shorter  time.  For  hospital  purposes,  either  as 
temporary  wards  used  in  connection  with  per- 
manent establishments,  or  as  semi-permanent 
field-hospitals,  they  are  admirably  contrived. 


By  using  a  smaller  number  of  sections  independ- 
ent structures,  respectively,  18  by  22  feet,  and 
12  by  18  feet,  may  be  made  in  the  same  maif- 
ner,  suitable  for  camping  parties  or  for  any  of 
the  purposes  for  which  buildings  of  such  di- 
mensions are  adapted.  The  completeness  of 
the  whole  outfit,  containing  in  itself  all  essen- 
tial furniture  in  the  most  compact  shape,  is  ob- 
vious at  a  glance.  The  barrack  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  in  several  very  severe  storms, 
and  it  is  said  that  it  f  uUy  meets  all  reasonable 
requirements. 


IC^  iRTIFICIlL.  No  material  changes  have 
taken  place  for  several  years  in  the  methods  of 
harvesting  and  storing  for  summer  use  the  nat- 
ural ice-crop  of  the  Northern  States.  The  de- 
mand for  consumption  has,  however,  largely 
increased,  and  the  annual  hnrvest  is  believed 
to  exceed  25,000,000  tons.  The  interests  of  the 
industry  are  representated  by  the  "  Ice  Trade 
Joumal,''  an  eight-page  paper,  published  every 
month  in  Philadelphia,  and  now  ii»  its  tenth 
volame.  The  business  of  manufacturing  spe- 
cial tools,  wagons,  and  machinery  has  become 
a  special  branch  of  industry,  employing  many 
skilled  artificers. 

With  the  increasing  demand  for  ice  under 
conditions  where  the  natural  product  can  not 
readily  be  utilized — as,  for  instance,  during  long 
sea-voyages  or  in  tropical  countries — inventors 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  production 
of  ice,  or  its  equivalent  cold,  by  artificial  means. 
Such  methods  have  long  been  employed  by 
Oriental  nations.  Plutarch,  Theocritus,  and 
Aristotle  refer  to  the  preservation  of  ice  and 
snow,  and  to  its  use  as  a  luxury  during  summer. 
Aristotle  doabts  the  healthfulness  of  ice-water 
as  a  beverage.  Solomon,  however,  may  be 
said  to  give  it  a  ^imim- approval,  when  he  says 
(Proverbs  xxv,  18):  "Ajs  the  cold  of  snow  in 
the  time  of  harvest,  so  is  a  faithful  messenger 
to  them  that  send  him :  for  he  refreshes  the 
soul  of  his  masters.  ^^ 

The  Hindoos  have,  probably  for  many  cent- 
uries, obtained  ice  by  the  following  method : 
In  a  wide,  open  field,  unobstructed  by  trees  or 
buildings,  pits  are  digged  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
square  and  two  feet  deep.  The  floors  of  these 
are  covered  with  dry  stalks  of  straw  or  cane, 
upon  which  very  shallow  vessels  of  porous 
clay  are  placed,  and  after  nightfall  are  filled 
with  water.  The  evaporation  is  of  course  very 
rapid,  and  in  the  morning,  if  the  night  has 
been  cloudless,  thin  sheets  of  ice  are  found  in 
the  pans.  This  experiment  has  been  success- 
fiiQy  repeated  in  England  and  in  France,  but 
the  product  is  so  small  as  to  be  unavailable  for 
practical  purposes  in  temperate  climates.  Jars 
of  porous  clay  are  also  used  in  the  tropics  for 
eoolii^f  water,  and  where  they  are  carefnlly 
tended  ice  is  said  sometimes  to  form  in  small 
quantitiea. 


Probably  the  most  famUiar  of  all  ice  making 
machines  is  the  common  ice-cream  freezer, 
namely,  a  metallic  vessel  surrounded  by  a 
mixture  of  common  salt  with  snow  or  broken 
ice,' forming  what  is  termed  a  *' freezing-mix- 
ture.^' In  the  metallic  vessel  is  placed  the 
cream  or  other  substance  to  be  frozen,  and  an 
interior  arrangement  of  dashers  keeps  it  agi- 
tated while  the  ice  and  the  salt  pass  from  a 
solid  to  a  fluid  condition—melt  and  expand, 
that  is — and  by  the  process  extract  so  much 
heat  from  the  cream  that  its  temperature  falls 
below  the  freezing-point.  An  equally  simple 
method  furnishes  the  Parisian  restaurants  with 
the  refreshing  ea/r€^e»  frappees  so  familiar  to 
traveler.0.  Decanters  filled  with  fresh  water 
are  set  in  shallow  tanks  filled  with  salt  water, 
which  freezes  more  slowly  than  fresh.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  tanks  are  receivers,  which  can 
be  easily  charged  with  vaporized  ether.  The 
ether  soon  extracts  the  heat  from  the  salt 
water,  which  in  turn  absorbs  that  of  the  fresh 
water,  and  the  latter,  after  a  suitable  exposure, 
solidifies  within  the  decanter  and  is  ready  for 
the  table. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  operation  of  ice- 
making  machines,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  some 
of  the  established  phenomena  of  heat  in  its  re- 
lations to  gases,  fiuids,  and  solids.  Air,  for 
instance,  the  most  common  of  the  gases,  be- 
comes heated  when  it  is  compressed.  In  this 
compressed  state  its  heat  can  be  more  readily 
removed  than  when  in  its  normal  degree  of  ex- 
pansion, and,  when  suffered  to  re-expand,  it  is 
in  a  condition  to  absorb  a  large  amount  of  heat 
from  any  solid  or  fluid  with  which  it  is  brought 
in  contact.  Thus,  three  cubic  feet  of  air  at 
the  normal  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per 
square  inch,  with  a  temperature  of  75°  Fahr., 
when  compressed  to  one  cubic  foot  will  show 
a  temperature  of  about  225°  Fahr.  After  it 
has  been  allowed  to  cool  until  it  has  regained 
its  original  temperature,  75°  Fahr.,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  re-expand  to  three  cubic  feet. 
When  its  temperature  will  fall  to  about  26° 
Fahr.,  and  if  the  expansion  leads  it  into  a  re- 
ceiver containing  a  vessel  of  water,  the  heat  of 
the  water  will  pass  to  the  air,  and,  unless  the 
volume  of  water  be  too  great,  it  will  soon 
freeze.    A  greater  degree  of  compression  will 
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cause  a  correspondingly  lower  temperatare  in 
tiie  re-expanded  air.  Other  gases  are  far  more 
powerful  refrigerating  agents  than  air.  Water, 
the  most  abundant  of  the  fluids,  and  the  one 
that  is  popularly  inferred  whenever  the  term 
*'ice**  is  used,  holds  a  large  amount  of  heat 
and  yields  it  slowly,  as  witness  the  length  of 
time  for  which  a  hot-water  bottle  will  remain 
warm.  To  reduce  water  to  the  form  of  ice,  a 
very  large  amount  of  heat  must  be  abstracted 
from  it,  and  all  the  operations  of  compression 
and  expansion  of  >rases  (of  course  including 
air)  aim  at  this  result. 

Since  1861  the  use  of  machines  for  the  re- 
frigerating processes  of  manufacture  and  trans- 
portation has  become  very  general.  Tne  prin- 
ciple of  heating  a  gas  by  compression,  suffering 
it  first  to  cool,  and  then  to  expand,  as  described 
in  the  case  of  atmospheric  air,  is  the  basis  of 
the  operation.  This  caUs  for  powerful  com- 
pressing machinery,  a  cooling  reservoir  capable 
of  sustaining  a  tremendous  pressure  from  with- 
in, and  proper  conduits  for  the  expanded  and 
very  cold  gas. 

The  most  extensive  npplication  of  dry-air 
refrigerators  is  in  the  preservation  of  meat  and 
other  perishable  foods.  Since  the  successful 
introduction  of  the  process  in  1878,  it  has  be- 
come possible  to  send  fresh  meat  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  or  to  preserve  it  for  use  on  snip- 
board.  Previous  attempts  to  refrigerate  on  a 
large  scale  by  means  of  ice  had  failed,  owing 
to  the  amount  of  moisture  carried  by  the  air 
cooled  in  this  manner,  but  the  cold-air  ma- 
chines deliver  the  air  practically  without  moist- 
ure. To  prepare  a  room  or  the  hold  of  a 
ship  for  the  refrigerating  process,  it  should  be 
lined  with  outer  and  inner  courses  of  tongued- 
and-grooved  boards  one  inch  or  one  and  a 
quarter  inch  thick,  having  an  interspace  of 
nine  inches,  which  is  filled  with  charcoal  or 
silicate  cotton,  or  some  non-conducting  sub- 
stance. Especial  care  should  be  taken  in  con- 
struction so  that  the  chamber  shall  be  per- 
fectly tight.  The  cold  air  from  the  machine 
IS  usually  led  into  the  refrigerating  chamber 
through  ducts  placed  near  the  ceiling,  and 
after  circulating  through  the  room  is  led  back 
to  the  machine  to  be  used  over  again,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  fresh  air.  By 
this  means  the  temperature  may  be  kept  at 
about  10"*  Fahr.,  which  allows  an  ample  roar- 
ffin  for  accident  to  the  machinery,  necessitat- 
ing a  temporary  stoppage  for  repairs — ^this,  of 
course,  if  the  chamber  is  air-tight,  or  nearly 
so.  Improvements  are  constantly  reducing  the 
expense  of  the  refrigerating  process,  and  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  machines ;  and  a 
reduction  of  temperature  on  board  cattle-ships 
has  been  effected  in  climates  where  the  heat 
threatened  to  prove  fatal  to  the  living  cargo. 
The  different  methods  of  abstracting  heat — 
which  is  equivalent  to  producing  cold — may, 
as  indicated  by  the  foregoing,  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  classes,  which  will  be  described 
nnder  separate  heads : 


FrMtag^lflxtncs,  that  fe,  MeMng  fitottis.— The 
familiar  ice-cream  freezer  is  the  simplest  form 
of  this  type.  In  the  more  complicated  de- 
vices the  same  principle  is  merely  elaborated 
by  using  different  mixtures  and  more  economi- 
cal mechanical  appliances.  The  salts  used  can 
be  recovered  by  evaporation  of  the  water,  and 
used  over  again  indefinitely.  In  hot  climates 
the  heat  of  the  sun  may  be  used  to  effect  this 
evaporation,  but  elsewhere  artificial  heat  must 
be  employed,  with,  of  course,  increased  ex- 
pense. The  usual  method  is  to  cause  the 
freezing-mixture  to  circulate  around  the  cans 
or  molds  in  which  the  ice  is  to  be  formed, 
pumping  it,  or  causing  it  to  flow  back  to  he 
refrigerated  before  it  has  parted  with  all  of  its 
heat.  The  cost  of  producing  fifteen  tons  of 
ice  in  twenty-four  hours  by  the  Siemens  ma- 
chine is  estimated  at  about  $1.50  a  ton,  witii- 
out  making  allowance  for  wear  of  machineiy 
and  repairs.  Nearly  all  the  artificial  heat  is 
applied  to  recovering  the  salt,  the  proportions 
being  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  tons  of  coal 
to  fifteen  tons  of  ice.  The  following  tahle 
gives  a  list  of  freezing-mixtures,  with  their  re- 
spective efliciency  in  reducing  temperatures: 

TABLE  OF  FRXEZING-UIXTCIUB. 


Ammonlom  nitrate....  1  part 

Water 1  " 

Ammooiom  chloride . .  6  parts 

Potassium  nitrate 6  ** 

Water ...  16  * 

Ammonium  chloride..  5  ^ 

Potassium  nitrate 5  '* 

Sodium  sulphate 8  ^ 

Water 16  ** 

Bodinm  nitrate 8  "* 

Nitric  scid  diluted...  8  '' 

Ammonium  nitrate. ...  1  part 

Sodium  carbonate 1  ^ 

Water 1  »* 

Sodium  phosphate 9  parts 

Nitric  add  diluted <  "* 

Hodium  sulphate B  " 

Hydrochloric  add 9  •* 

Sodium  sulphate 0  ** 

Sulphuric  add  diluted.  4  " 

Sodium  sulphste 6  "* 

Ammonium  chloride..  4  ** 

rotassium  nitrate 8  ^* 

Nitric  acid  diluted 4  *" 

Sodium  sulphate 6  ** 

Ammonium  nitrate ...  5  ** 

Nitric  add  diluted 4  "* 

Snow  or  pounded  ice. .  8  ** 

Sodium  chloride 1  part 

Snow  or  pounded  ice . .  ^  parts 

Sodium  chloride 8  ♦* 

Ammonium  chloride..  1  part 

Snow  or  pounded  ice. .  84  parts 

Sodium  chloride 10  *" 

Ammoninm  chloride  . .  B  " 

Potassium  nitrate A  ** 

Snow  or  pounded  ice..  18  ** 

Sodium  chloride. B  »* 

Ammoninm  nitrate. ...  5  " 

Snow 8  »* 

Sulphuric  add  dUuted.  8  *" 

Snow 8  » 

Hydrochloric  add A  '' 

Snow 7  " 

Nitric  add  dUuted 4  " 

Snow 4  - 

Caldum  chloride 5  "* 

Snow 8  " 

Caldum  chloride  crys- 
tallized   8  ** 

Snow 8  ** 

Potash 4  •• 


{■From 
VFrom 


ofn 

|TMs  Fa 
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+  50«  to  +I0«: 


46" 
40* 
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W 
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EftptrttiM  9i  LKildg.— All  liquids  are  more 
or  lees  volatile.  Those  which  are  most  vola- 
tUe  are  the  most  efficient  agents  for  abstract- 
ing heat.  Soch  are  ammonia,  ether,  etc.  A 
very  large  nnmber  of  machines  are  in  nse 
operated  on  this  principle.  That  invented  bj 
Ferdinand  Carr4  was  the  pioneer,  and  its  buo- 
cessors  have  been  mainly  improvements,  me- 
chanical or  chemical,  upon  his  idea.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  the  property  of  water  which  ena- 
bles it  to  absorb  large  quantities  of  ammoniacal 
gas  (700  times  its  own  volume,  at  a  moderate 
temperature),  capable  of  converting  into  ice 
more  than  three  times  its  own  bulk.  Aqua 
ammonia  is  introduced  into  a  boiler,  and  the 
gas  expelled  by  heat  into  a  condenser,  which 
operates  by  a  combination  of  cold  and  pressure. 
From  the  condenser  the  ammonia  passes  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  at  a  very  low  temperature  to 
a  refrigerator  in  which  vessels  are  placed  con- 
taining the  water  to  be  frozen.  OarrS  claimed 
that  for  every  pound  of  coal  consumed  his  ap- 
paratus would  make  from  eight  to  twelve 
pounds  of  ice,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ma- 
chine. As  the  same  ammonia  is  recovered, 
returned  to  the  boiler,  and  used  over  and  over 
indefinitely,  the  intrinsic  economy  of  this  and 
similar  methods  is  obvious.  A  machine  capable 
of  producing  500  pounds  of  ice  an  hour  will,  in 
the  same  time,  liberate  from  solution,  liquefy, 
evaporate,  and  redissolve  100  pounds  of  pure 
ammonia.  The  following  table  gives  tempera- 
tores  on  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  boiling-point 
and  latent  heat  of  evaporation  are  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure : 

EVAPORATION  OF   LIQUmS. 


CONDmONS. 

1 

1 

1 

SpeeUlc  g«>itvj 
of  vapor,   aiTi 
beiogKMKi....'  0688 

0-90 

2-24 

1-«1 

2-24 

BaHliig.polnt...|  212«  I-87-8- 

96« 

-10-6° 

14- 

-2-2* 

Lftlent  heat   of 

900* 

166- 

182* 

£23 

'    -40-    .... 

•o 

-20      .... 

19-4 

126 

6-7 

11-6 

S^ 

0      .... 

80-0 

1-5 

18-7 

9-8 

15-4 

II 

+20  ,   .... 

47T 

26 

28- 1 

16-9 

22-6 

+82 

0080 

61-6 

8-6 

86  0 

22-7 

270 

+4U 

0122 

780 

4-5 

42-6 

27-8 

818 

+  60 

0-254 

1080 

7-2 

010 

41-4 

440 

+80 

0-508 

152-4 

10-9 

86-1 

60-2 

60-0 

100 

0-W2 

210-6 

16-2 

1180 

84-5 

79-1 

^K 

120 

1-685 

288-7 

28-5 

117-5 

99-7 

140 

2S79 

885 

s-|- 

160 

4T81 

45-6 

III 

ISO 

7-511    

620 

200  '11-526;   

81-8 

< 

L     212    14-7        

960 

.... 

Cold  Air.— These  machines,  now  extensively 
used,  compress  atmospheric  air,  partially  cool 
it  while  under  compression,  suffer  it  to  ex- 
pand, and  lead  it  while  at  its  reduced  tem- 
perature into  a  refrigerating-chamber.  In  the 
beat  machines  there  are  two  or  more  com- 
pressors to  which  the  air  is  led  through  pipes 
and  powerfully  compressed  by  steam-power. 


Thence  it  escapes,  still  compressed,  into  a  series 
of  pipes,  which  are  surrounded  by  moderately 
cold  water.  Here  the  temperature  of  the  com- 
pressed air  falls  to  within  five  or  six  degrees  of 
the  water  surrounding  it,  and  then  passes  to 
the  expansion- cylinder,  where  by  the  simple 
act  of  expansion  it  falls  in  some  cases  to  70"^ 
below  zero.  Many  ingenious  devices  econo- 
mize all  the  forces.  In  the  Ligbtfoot  machine, 
for  instance,  the  compressed  air  when  it  is  lib- 
erated returns  about  60  per  ceut.  of  the  power 
that  has  been  expended  m  compressing  it.  It 
is  found  that  angles  in  the  conduit- pipes  re- 
store the  heat  to  air  passing  through.  The 
conduits  therefore  should  be  as  straight  as  pos- 
sible. Thirty  to  forty  gallons  of  water  are  re- 
quired to  cool  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  at  the 
normal  pressure.  Machines  are  constructed  to 
deliver  from  25,000  to  285,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  hour  at  about  —  25®,  varying  somewhat 
with  the  atmospheric  conditions,  but  readily 
maintaining  a  positively  refrigerating  tempera- 
ture in  properly  ceiled  rooms.  Coolea  air 
gains  about  one  degree  of  heat  for  every  twenty 
feet  of  conduit-pipe  passed  through ;  therefore, 
the  refrigerating-chamber  must  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  condensing  machinery.  It  was 
at  first  supposed  that  the  cooled  air  would  be 
so  heavily  charged  with  moisture  that  some 
artificial  drying  process  would  be  necessary; 
but  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the  moisture  is 
for  the  most  part  condensed  and  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  snow  before  it  reaches  the  de- 
livery-pipes. This  deposit  of  snow  is  so  copi- 
ous that  special  arrangements  have  to  be  mc^e 
for  its  periodical  removal.  The  usual  estimate 
for  keeping  the  temperature  of  a  room  down 
to  say  IS"*  Fahr.,  is  one  and  a  half  cubic  feet  of 
cold  air  for  every  cubic  foot  of  storage-room. 
In  practice  this  may  often  be  reduced  to  one 
cubic  foot  for  each  cubic  foot  of  storage ;  but 
it  is  best  to  provide  for  the  larger  proportion. 
The  actual  performance  of  a  Haslam  machine 
intended  to  supply  60,000  cubic  feet  of  cold 
air  in  an  hour  was  as  follows:  The  storage- 
chambers  were  sixteen  in  number,  with  a  cubic 
capacity  of  48,000  feet,  and  capable  of  storing 
1 1,000  sheep.  The  regular  running  time  of  the 
engine  was  twenty  hours  a  day,  the  four  hours 
of  rest  being  necessary  to  clear  the  snow-boxes, 
valves,  and  air-trunks.  The  average  speed  of 
the  engine  was  80  revolutions  a  minute  at  an 
air-pressure  of  44  pounds  a  square  inch.  This 
gave  a  temperature  of  —  57°  Fahr.  in  the  snow- 
boxes,  and  kept  the  chambers  at  about  -fl5^ 
Fahr.,  that  being  found  the  best  preservative 
temperature  for  meat.  About  four  and  a  half 
tons  of  coal  were  used  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  chambers  nearest  the  engine  were  easily 
kept  at  a  very  low  temperature,  but  the  more 
distant  chambers  required  a  more  liberal  sup- 
ply of  cold  air.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  at 
a  comparatively  moderate  expenditure,  passen- 
ger-steamers on  the  regular  sub-tropical  lines 
could  be  fitted  with  cold-air  machines,  which 
would  largely  promote  the  comfort  and  health 
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of  all  on  board.  They  will,  no  doubt,  shortly 
be  introduced  not  only  on  shipboard,  bat  in  the 
wards  of  hospitals,  where  a  cool  temperature 
in  summer  is  often  essential  to  the  successful 
treatment  of  patients.  Under  Enoinbebino 
will  be  found  an  account  of  some  recent  min- 
ing? operations  that  could  with  difBculty  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  freez- 
ing-machines. 

IDAHO.  TerritMltl  €!«Tcn«Mit~The  follow- 
ing were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the 
year :  Governor,  E.  A.  Stevenson ;  Secretary, 
E.  J.  Curtis;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Perrault; 
Comptroller  and  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Silas  W.  Moody ;  Attorney-General, 
I).  P.  B.  Pride.  Supreme  Court,  Chief -Justice, 
J.  B.  Hays;  Associate  Jutitices,  Norman  Buck 
and  Case  Broderick. 

Suliice*  —  The  nearest  classification  of  the 
land  of  the  Territory  thus  far  is  as  follows : 
Suited  for  agricultural  purposes  in  its  natural 
state,  16,000,000  acres;  capable  of  being  re- 
claimed by  irrigation,  12,000,000 ;  natural  past- 
urage or  grazing  land,  6,000,000;  18,000,000 
acres  of  timber  and  mineral  lands ;  and  4,000,- 
000  acres  of  mountain,  desert,  and  volcanic 
formation,  comparatively  worthless. 

CHaate. — ^The  climate  of  Idaho  is  one  of  its 
chief  attractions;  with  its  varying  altitudes 
within  a  few  miles,  almost  any  desired  tem- 
perature may  be  had.  Idaho  is  affected  by 
the  warm  currents  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  great  Japan  current. 

Rhers  and  Lakes.— One  of  the  great  attrac- 
tions of  Idaho  is  found  in  the  streams  that 
abound  in  the  Territory.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  southeastern  portion,  whose  wa- 
ters flow  i]>to  the  basin  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
the  river  system  of  Idaho  is  entirely  tributary 
to  Columbia  river.  Spokane  river  is  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene,  and  flows  through 
Kootenai  County  into  the  Columbia.  Clark^s 
Fork  flows  into  lake  Pend  d'Oreille,  and  under 
the  name  of  Pend  d'Oreille  river  pours  its 
waters  also  into  the  Columbia.  Snake  river 
makes  a  curve  through  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Territory,  and  deposits  its  waters  in  the 
Columbia,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  single  pan  of 
the  earth  along  its  banks  can  be  found  that 
does  not  contain  gold,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  nearly  all  its  tributaries. 

igrlcalliire  and  Fndt — It  is  estimated  that 
about  one  third  of  the  population  of  Idaho  is 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  increase  of  population, 
the  products  of  the  soil  are  amply  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  Owing  to 
the  high  price  of  labor  here,  as  in  all  mining 
countries,  the  farmers  are  not  able  to  compete 
successfully  in  foreign  markets  with  those  of 
more  favorable  localities.  The  crops  generally 
raised  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flaxseed,  and 
corn.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  grown  suc- 
cessfully. Idaho  can  not  be  excelled  by  any 
region  east  of  California  for  the  production  of 
fruit.  The  dry,  desert-looking  sage-brush  lands 


are  in  a  few  years,  by  artiflcial  irrigation, 
turned  into  the  finest  farms  with  much  less 
trouble  (after  the  water  is  obtained)  than  at- 
tends a  similar  transformation  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  What  the  farm- 
ers, miners,  fruit-raisers,  and  stock-growers  of 
Idaho  require  more  than  anything  else  is  cheap 
transportation. 

JDms  and  Mtadig.— The  mineral  resources  of 
Idaho  constitute  one  of  its  greatest  intereets. 
In  the  great  Wood  river  mineral  belt  the  mines 
have  improved  as  greater  depth  has  been 
reached,  and  the  same  news  comes  from  every 
portion  of  the  Territory.  The  product  of  pre- 
cious metals  during  1885  was : 


COUNTIES. 

LMd. 

Gold. 

SIlT«r. 

Total  <«dM 
offddni 

Ada 

$4^185 

'97.846 
68,044 

$688,<M» 

8,0S0 
619,«00 
12,929 
118,560 
68,207 
10,000 
184.940 
800,965 

$2,048,625 

iW,666 
mm 

28,740 
87,861 

2,lS!610 

Altaru 

BingbAin 

BoM 

8,080 
742,609 

CoMla 

Caster 

1«W 
918,6e0 

Lemhi 

7t947 

NezPeroA 

Owyhee 

10,000 
171S91 

BhoflhoDe 

800^5 

Lead 

$1,888,686,  $8,027,116 

^"^^ 

Total  yalnefrold, 
Bilver,  and  lead, 
add      16     per 

amonota  unre- 
ported  

780,781 

Grand  total.. 

$5,766,608 

Idaho  County,  from  which  no  report  was  re- 
ceived, is  included  in  the  estimated  amount 

fliUHice.  —  The  total  amount  of  warrants 
drawn  by  the  Comptroller  on  the  general  fund 
in  payment  of  claims  during  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1886,  was  $60,808.94.  This  does  not 
embrace  any  payments  made  on  account  of  tLe 
Capitol  building,  or  the  payment  made  under 
the  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  the  In- 
sane Asylum,  or  for  the  redemption  of  matured 
bonds.  The  reports  from  the  county  auditors 
give  the  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  Territory  for  the  year  1885,  as 
follows,  viz. : 


OODNTY. 

Lemhi $476,080  00 

NezPei«6....  r,712,7e»  06 

Oneida 794,210  M 

Owyhee 950,685  00 

ShoBhone.  ...  215,000  00 

Washington . .  686^645  90 

Total $16,280,461  54 


COUNTY. 

Ada $2,596,268  80 

Altoraa 8,424,444  88 

Bear  Lake 464,021  86 

Bingham 2,287.462  00 

Bols6 681,116  98 

Ca«Bla 644,199  00 

Custer. 280,659  00 

Idaho 640.67100 

Kootenai 477,895  68 

This  shows  an  increase  of  a  little  less  than 
three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  over  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  previous  year.  The 
rate  of  keeping  the  Territorial  prisoners  un- 
der contract  with  the  oflBcers  of  the  United 
States  is  now  fixed  at  76  cents  per  diem.  The 
total  expense  for  their  keeping  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1886,  was  $15,988.75,  not  in- 
cluding the  mileage  allowed  by  the  Territory 
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for  their  transportation  from  the  places  of 
sentence  to  the  United  States  Penitentiary. 
The  amonnt  paid  through  the  Oomptroller's 
office  for  providing  for  the  insane  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1886,  was  $16,274.49.  This 
amount  represents  expenditures  of  large  sums 
other  than  for  the  actual  cost  of  treatment. 
The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  the  sale  of 
business  licenses,  from  poll-taxes,  and  an  ad> 
valorem  tax  on  real  and  personal  property. 
The  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1886, 
show  that  tlie  Territorial  portion  of  licenses 
sold  amounted  to,  in  gross,  $8,588.58 ;  poll- 
taxes  collected,  $7,083.54;  ad- valorem  tax 
collected,  $89,547.62.  In  addition  to  the  ahove 
tbere  is  an  income  arising  from  the  admission 
fees  of  attorneys,  and  from  notaries^  fees,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  hooks  for  the 
Territorial  Law  Library  at  Bois6  City. 

The  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
Territory  is  as  follows:  Bonds  bearing  10  per 
cent  interest,  $46,715.06 ;  bonds  bearing  6  per 
cent  interest,  $100,000.    Total,  $146,715.06. 

SffcflHi — There  has  been  a  marked  and  gen- 
eral growth  and  improvement  in  the  character 
and  grades  of  the  schools,  due  largely  to  the 
higher  qualifications  demanded  of  teachers,  the 
use  of  better  and  uniform  text-books,  the  more 
frequent  holding  of  teachers^  institutes,  and- 
the  increased  interest  among  parents  in  edu- 
cational affairs.  In  1876  tliere  were  2,777  chil- 
dren of  school  age;  now  there  are  over  18,000. 
Then  there  were  77  school  districts ;  now  tiiere 
are  over  800.  Then  there  was  reported  as  paid 
out  for  school  purposes  $16,509.55 ;  this  year 
the  amount  exceeds  $180,000.  In  1876  there 
were  but  ten  counties ;  now  there  are  fifteen. 

Iiditu  and  EeservatlMB. — The  following  sta- 
tistics are  from  the  most  reliable  sources  avail- 
able as  to  the  population  and  acreage  of  the 
Indian  reservations  within  the  Territory,  viz. : 


NAME. 

Popolatloo. 

Aera*. 

0)ear<rAleDe 

1,500 

1,600 

800 

400 

808,600 
1,««,880 
746.661 
140,000 
181,800 

Fort  Hall 

HesPeni 

lamb! 

Total 

4,800 

2.818,781 

There  is  a  small  relative  number  in  each 
tribe  who,  seeing  the  tendency  of  affairs,  have 
learned  to  farm  on  a  small  scale,  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  reservation  schools,  live  in  houses, 
and  generally  conform  to  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  whites.  But  the  wild  instincts  of 
their  race  are  still  predominant  in  the  minor- 
ity, and  the  process  of  civilization  is  slow  with 
all.  *'  The  Coenr  d^  Alene  Indians  and  also  the 
Kez  Perc^  holding  reservations  that  lie  be- 
tween the  rapidly  growing  mountain  mining- 
towns  and  the  lower  country,  from  which  their 
supplies  are  drawn,  occupy,"  says  the  Govern- 
or, ^^a  position  seriously  detrimental  to  both 
commercial  and  mining  interests.  The  wild 
speculation  of  the  Ooeur  d'Alene  mines  has 
oeased,  and  in  its  place  is  the  steady  output  of 


ore,  in-rush  of  men  who  go  to  stay,  and  the 
enormous  increase  of  business.  To  reach  these 
mines  the  Bitter  Roots  must  be  scaled  from  the 
east,  or  else  the  transportation  of  supplies  must 
be  made  across  the  reservation.  The  Coeur 
d'Alene  Lake,  which  lies  midway  in  the  reser- 
vation, is  a  deep  navigable  body  of  water,  and 
three  large  rivers,  whose  head- waters  are  among 
the  mining-camps,  supply  it.  For  miles  around 
it  are  magnificent  natural  meadows,  and  be- 
yond them  are  the  forests  of  splendid  timber, 
while  the  precious  metals  are  abundant  along 
the  streams  and  throughout  the  mountains; 
and  yet  600  Indians  hold  and  own  600,000 
acres  of  this  land  of  inexhaustible  resources, 
without  ambition  to  develop  them  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  refusing  to  permit  others  to 
do  so.  South  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  is  the  Nez 
Perc6  Reservation,  consisting  of  grazing  and 
timber  lands,  abounding  with  streams  and  riv- 
ers, capable  of  phenomenal  production,  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  million  of  acres  inhabited 
by  1,500  Indians." 

Uve-Stockt — The  live-stock  interests  of  Idaho 
are  steadily  increasing,  and  are  to  be  ranked 
among  its  great  resources.  During  the  past 
year  the  losses  from  exposure  and  diseases  oom- 
Idned  have  been  comparatively  nothing,  al- 
though the  herds  thrive  summer  and  winter 
upon  the  same  ranges.  It  is  estimated  by  those 
associated  with  the  stock-growing  interests  that 
fully  500,000  head  of  horses  and  cattle  annually 
graze  and  fatten  upon  the  hills  and  table-lands 
of  the  Territory.  The  number  of  sheep  will 
probably  exceed  250,000  head.  The  exports 
of  horses  and  cattle  by  the  Oregon  Short-Line 
Railroad  in  Idaho  tor  the  present  year  will 
probably  exceed  80,000  head. 

Palltical.— The  Republican  Territorial  Con- 
vention met  at  Hailey,  on  September  8,  and 
nominated  Frederick  T.  Dubois  for  delegate  to 
Congress.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
platform : 

We  esi)ecially  denonnco  the  retention,  as  Commis- 
sioner or  the  General  Land-Ofiloe,  of  that  arch-enemy 
of  the  West,  Mr.  William  A.  J.  Sparks.  He  has 
threatened  and  annoyed  the  homestead  and  pre-emp- 
tion settler  by  persistent  and  malicious  misre[)re8enta- 
tions,  by  partial  and  ]>rejudicial  investigations,  by 
vexations  ruling  and  ill-considered  orders,  ana  by 
attempted  mampulation  of  plain  acts  of  Congress. 
He  has  filled  the  Territories  with  irresponsible  spies 
in  the  shape  of  special  agents,  and  through  his  circu- 
lars proclaims  the  pioneers  a  set  of  robbers  and  thieves. 
He  has  instigated  malicious  indictments  for  the  cut- 
ting of  timber,  and  retarded  to  the  extent  of  his  abil- 
ity the  general  progress  and  development  of  all  West- 
ern industries. 

We  denounce  the  attempt  to  change  the  measure  of 
values,  in  the  faoe  of  the  world^s  great  debts,  ftrom 
gold  and  silver  to  ffold  alone,  as  an  act  of  monstrous 
iqjustioe  ;  and  wc  demand  that  both  p:old  and  silver, 
as  established  by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  maintained 
as  the  basis  of  our  monev  system.  We  demand  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  and  their  perfect  equal- 
ity before  the  law. 

We  extend  to  the  anti-Mormon  Democrate  of  this 
Territory  our  fraternal  greetings,  and  ask  of  them  their 
cordial  support,  in  order  to  sustain  the  **  test-oath  " 
as  it  now  stands ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  such 
Airther  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  banish  the 
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teachings  and  praotices  of  Monnonism  from  this  Ter- 
ritory. We  make  no  distinction  between  those  who 
openly  practice  the  crime  of  polygamy  and  those  who 
counsel  and  assist  them,  and  who  are  all  guilty  alike 
of  treasonable  practices  and  teachings  against  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  who  are  but  willing  slaves  of  criminal 
masters. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  setting  apart  of 
80  vast  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  for  the  purpose 
of  Indian  reservations. 

The  i>riuci^le  or  public  regulation  of  railway  corpo- 
rations is  a  wise  and  salutary  one  for  the  protection 
of  all  classes  of  people ;  and  we  fiivor  legislation  that 
shall  prevent  unjust  discrimination  and  excessive 
charges  for  transportation,  and  that  shall  secure  to  the 
people  and  the  railways  alike  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

The  Republican  party^  having  its  birth  in  a  hatred 
of  slave-labor,  and  a  desire  that  all  men  mav  be  truly 
free  and  equal,  is  unalterably  opposed  to  placing  our 
workingmen  in  competition  witn  any  form  of  servile 
labor.  In  this  spirit  we  denounce  the  importation  of 
Chinese  contract-labor  as  an  offense  against  the  spirit 
of  American  institutions  ^  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
oppose  Chinese  immigration,  to  push  forward  for  such 
tlirther  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  eradicate,  from 
our  system,  all  forms  of  contract-labor,  whetiier  it  be 
prison-labor,  or  imported  contract-labor  from  Europe 
or  Affia. 

We  demand  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  both  sexes. 
We  demand  the  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  arbit- 
rament between  employers  and  employed,  and  to  en- 
ibroe  the  decision  oi  the  arbitrators. 

The  Democratio  Territorial  CoDvention  met 
at  Bellevae  on  September  10,  and  renomi- 
nated John  Hailey  for  delegate  to  Congress. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  plat- 
form: 

Beaolvedy  That  this  convention  proudly  invites  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  last  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives  passed  bills  forfeiting  and  restoring 
to  the  public  domain  railway  land-grants  amounting  to 
over  75,000^000  acres,  and  also  the  fUrther  fact  that  in 
the  Forty-eifirhth  Conirress  the  Democratic  lower  bouse 
passed  the  ^leagan  Interstate  Commerce  blil,  which 
failed  of  passage  in  the  Republican  Senate ;  aJso  that 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  Reagan  bill  was 
again  passed  by  the  Democratic  lower  house. 

Betohed^  That  wo  denounce  the  infamous  practice 
of  bigamy,  polygamy,  and  unlawHil  cohabitation ;  and 
that  we  pledge  our  party  to  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
laws  a^inst  such  crimes,  and  as  proof  of  our  sincerity 
we  point  with  pride  to  the  record  of  convictions  had 
by  a  Democratic  United  States  Attorney  before  a 
Democratic  judge,  during  the  post  year  of  a  Demo- 
cratic national  Administration,  which  speaks  louder 
than  the  windy  professions  unaccompanied  bv  any 
performances  o?  past  Republicon  of&oers  in  Ideixo. 

Jietolced,  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  nny 
dictation  in  State  or  political  affairs  by  church  domi- 
nation, as  heretofore  exercised  by  the  Mormon 
Church. 

Resolved^  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  Chi- 
nese immigration,  and  demand  the  abrogation  of  the 
Burlingame-Swifl  treaty,  a  legacy  of  the  Republican 
party,  through  whose  loop-holes  slave-labor  creeps 
uix>n  our  shores. 

Betolved,  That  the  rapid  increase  of  tlic  white  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  demands  that  Congress 
take  speedy  and  effective  steps  to  have  all  the  Indians 
in  the  United  States  select  lands  in  severalty,  in  quan- 
tities not  to  exceed  eighty  acres  per  capita,  within  the 
limits  of  their  respective  Indian  reservations,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  lands  on  such  Indian  reser- 
vations should  be  restored  to  the  public  domain,  sub- 
ject to  homestead  entry  by  actual  settlers. 

Resolved^  That  this  convention  is  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  free 


coinage  of  both  silver  and  sold,  bv  tlie  terms  of  which 
act  au  gold  and  silver  bullion  offered  at  the  several 
mints  and  assay-offloes  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
received  in  excnange  tor  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  certifi- 
cates at  the  rate  now  fixed  by  hiw  for  standard  dolhin 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  certificates  shall  be  receiva- 
ble tbr  all  public  purposes,  aud  interchangeable  for 
gold  or  silver,  as  the  caae  may  be,  and  that  there  be 
no  discrimination  by  United  States  Treasury  ofildals 
in  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, consiatent  with  existing  laws,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest-bearing  debt 

On  November  2  the  Republican  candidate 
was  elected  by  a  vote  of  7,842  against  7,416  for 
his  opponent.  In  the  Legislature  there  are  six 
Rfpnblioans,  four  Democrats,  and  two  Inde- 

{>eDdents  in  the  Cooncil,  and  fourteen  R^pnb- 
icans  to  ten  Democrats  in  the  House.  This 
body  met  on  December  18,  and  was  in  sesmon 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

ILLINOIS.  Stote  CS^TcnuMBt— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov- 
ernor, Hichard  J.  Oglesby,  Republican;  Lien- 
tenant-Governor,  John  C.  Smith ;  Secretary  of 
State,  Henry  D.  Dement;  Auditor,  Charles 
P.  Swigert;  Treasurer,  Jacob  Gross;  Attor- 
ney-General, George  Hunt;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  Raab ;  Rail- 
road and  Wai*ehonse  Oommissioners,  John  J. 
Rinaker,  B.  F.  Marsh,  and  W.  T.  Johnson. 
Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  John  H.  Mol; 
key ;  Associate  Justices,  Alfred  M.  Craig,  Ben- 
jamin R.  Sheldon,  Simeon  P.  Shope,  Beniamin 
D.  Magruder,  John  M.  Scholfield,  and  Jonn  M. 
Scott 

PtIlttcaL — On  November  2  an  election  was 
held  for  State  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Congressmen,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Logislature.  The  Republican  can- 
didate for  State  Treasurer  was  John  R.  Tanner, 
and  the  Democratic,  H.  F.  J.  Ricker.  The 
Republicans  nominated  Richard  Edwards  for 
Superintendelit  of  Public  Instrnction;  the 
Democratic  nominee  was  Franklin  J.  Olds. 
The  Republican  candidates  were  elected.  The 
vote  for  State  Treasurer  was  as  follows :  Re- 
publican, 276,680  ;  Democratic,  240,864;  La- 
bor, 84.832  (25,084  oast  in  Cook  county); 
Prohibition,  19,766;  Fcattering,  1,089.  The 
Legislature  consists  of  82  Republicans,  17  Dem- 
ocrats, and  2  others  in  the  Senate;  and  of  78 
Republicans,  64  Democrats,  and  11  others  in 
the  House.  Six  Democrats  (Second,  Twelfth, 
Thirteenth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Nine- 
teenth Districts)  and  14  Republicans  were 
elected  to  Congress.  The  following  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  a 
m^ority  of  19,626 ; 

That  hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  oommis- 
sioners of  any  penitentiary  or  other  reformatory  insti- 
tution in  the  State  of  Illinois  to  let  by  contract  to  any 
person  or  persons  or  corporations  the  labor  of  any  con- 
vict confined  within  Sfda  institution. 

MfltarbuieM  9i  the  PMice. — ^Tbe  Governor,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1887,  says: 
*^In  April,  1886,  the  strike  of  the  quarrymen 
of  Will  and  Cook  Counties  grew  to  such  di- 
mensions and  assumed  such  character,  that 
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the  sherifPs  respectively  of  those  counties  felt 
obliged  to  caU  upon  the  Governor  for  military  as- 
sistanoe.  On  the  1  at  day  of  May  a  force  deemed 
sufficient  was  called  out  and  ordered  to  report, 
first  to  the  Sheriff  of  Will,  and  sahsequeutly  to 
the  Sheriff  of  Cook  County.  The  men  who 
went  oat  on  the  strike,  instead  of  standing  on 
the  justness  of  their  demand  for  an  increase  of 
wages,  and,  if  the  demand  should  he  denied, 
of  retiring  peaceably  from  tlie  quarries  and 
giving  way  to  such  fellow-laborers  as  might 
be  wUliog  to  take  their  places  and  wages,  in- 
sisted on  occupying  the  quarries  and  driving 
away  all  comers  in  their  stead.  This  cause  led 
to  riot,  the  riot  became  a  mob,  and  very  soon 
the  mob  grew  threatening  and  defiant.  The 
officers  of  the  law  were,  as  they  claimed,  un- 
able to  preserve  the  peace.  The  military  force, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Sheriff  of  Will 
County,  soon  dispersed  the  rioters,  who  reas- 
sembled again  across  the  line  in  the  County 
of  Cook  and  became  more  threatening  than 
before.  The  sheriff  of  that  county  directed 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  military  force 
to  disperse  them.  They  stubbornly  resisted, 
were  fired  upon,  and  three  of  them  fatally 
wounded  before  the  peace  could  be  restored. 
In  April,  1886,  the  strike  of  the  switchmen  on 
all  the  railroads  centering  at  East  St.  Louis,  in 
St.  Clair  County,  again  occasioned  the  use  of 
the  militia.^'  On  March  29  the  sheriff  of  that 
county  called  on  the  Governor  for  military  aid. 
The  latter  urged  the  employment  of  more  depu- 
ties and  further  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace 
by  the  civil  power.  The  Governor  continues ; 
*^The  sheriff  did  increase  the  number  of  his 
deputies,  and  did  summon  the  poMe  of  his 
county,  and  made  some  additional  effort  to  re- 
store the  supremacy  of  the  law.  Finally,  on 
the  9th  of  April,  after  such  effort  as  had  been 
made  to  restore  peace  and  order,  he  again 
made  formal  request  for  aid,  and  I  thereupon 
immediately  ordered  a  necessary  militia  force 
to  report  to  him.  This  force  was  from  time  to 
time  relieved  by  additional  force  sent  to  sup- 
ply the  withdrawal  of  companies  after  a  term 
of  duty  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  each,  until 
finally,  on  the  24th  of  May,  all  the  companies 
were  relieved  from  duty  there.  During  the 
interval  between  the  sheriff's  first  and  second 
request  for  aid,  the  railroad  companies,  or  some 
of  them,  advertised  for  and  secured  at  high 
rates  of  wages  the  services  of  men  who  seem 
to  have  come  from  other  States,  and  who  were 
appointed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  depu- 
ties to  aid  him  in  preserving  the  peace.  This 
force,  such  as  it  was,  felt  called  upon,  on  the 
9th  day  of  April,  to  fire  upon  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple gathered  upon  a  bridge,  some  of  whom 
probably  were  annoying  them,  and  killed  and 
wounded  six  or  eight  persons.  After  the  ar- 
rival of  the  militia  quiet  was  restored  and  the 
usual  methods  of  trade  under  peace  and  order 
resumed.  On  Nov.  7,  1886,  the  Sheriff  of 
Cook  County  personally  called  upon  me  and 
urged  the  use  again  of  the  militia  in  that 
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county.  He  presented  a  formal  request  foi 
such  aid,  dated  Chicago,  November  6.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  request  of  the  Sheriff  of  Cook 
County,  I  issued  the  necessary  orders  for  a 
sufficient  militia  force  to  assemble,  and  to  re- 
port to  him  and  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  the 
law  in  that  county.  On  the  20th  day  of  No- 
vember the  sheriff  informed  me  there  was  no 
further  occasion  for  the  use  of  such  force,  and 
the  militia,  under  proper  order,  was  relieved 
from  further  duty  in  that  county.  There  were 
several  other  occasions  of  violence  in  Cook 
County  and  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  somewhat 
formidable  and  threatening;  but  as  no  requisi- 
tion was  made  npon  me  either  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  or  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  mi- 
Htia  was  not  called  out."    (See  Axabohists.) 

iflsessed  Valoatloiuu — The  local  assessors  in  the 
different  counties  of  the  State  returned  an 
aggregate  valuation  ot  $726,178,132  for  1886, 
against  $733,583,951  for  1885,  being  a  decrease 
of  $7,855,819.  Of  course,  there  is  no  such  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  property  in  the  State ; 
but  the  persistent  tendency  of  the  people  to 
underestimate  their  possessions  when  the  as-* 
sessor  is  around,  tells  now,  as  it  has  told  for 
many  years,  on  the  apparent  wealth  of  the 
state.  The  assessments  returned  from  the  dif- 
ferent counties  exhibit  strange  discrepancies. 
Take  the  values  of  improved  lands,  for  exam- 
ple. In  St.  Clair  County  they  are  set  down  at 
$29.98,  being  actually  $17.89  an  acre  above  the 
average  for  improved  lands  for  the  State.  The 
only  other  county  that  is  valued  above  the 
teens  is  Menard,  $20.82  an  acre.  But,  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Mason,  improved  lands 
are  assessed  at  ^11.28  an  acre.  In  SangamAn 
they  are  set  down  at  $17.06,  and  in  McLean 
at  $  15.28.  The  average  returned  value  of  lands, 
improved  and  unimproved,  is  $10.76  an  acre. 
In  this  is  found  the  reason  for  the  increase  in 
the  rate  per  cent,  of  taxation. 

The  Governor  refers  at  length  to  the  inade- 
quate and  inconsistent  valuations  under  the 
exi.'iting  law,  and  says : 

Consideration  of  the  subject  induced  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  provide,  by  joint  resolution,  tor  a 
commission  of  t\velvo  men  to  propose  and  frame  a 
revenue  code.  Under  such  joint  resolution  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  composed  of  able,  experienced, 
and  responsible  citizens,  familiar  with  our  revenue 
system  and  deeply  interested  in  the  subject.  The 
commission  diligently  applied  themselves  to  a  study 
of  the  whole  subject  ot  taxation  and  revenue,  and  1 
invite  your  serious  and  earnest  attention  to  the  reve- 
nue code  submitted.  It  substantially  divorces  the 
State  from  county  and  all  subordinate  tax-layinp:  pow- 
ers for  purposes  of  revenue.  It  leaves  to  all  such 
local  and  subordinate  powers  ample  resources  and 
means  of  taxation  for  all  the  purposes  of  local  self- 
government.  It  enlarges  and  greatly  improves  tlic 
means  and  instruments  for  assessing  and  collecting 
such  local  taxes,  and  provides,  as  has  never  been  done 
before  by  our  revenue  laws,  for  more  certainly  sccur- 
ini?  a  fair  cash  valuation  and  assessment  pf  all^  prop- 
erty in  all  localities,  and  for  briuOTg  to  light,  listing, 
and  taxing  personal  property.  creditSj  shares  of  stock, 
and  the  various  evidences  or  intans^ible  and  hidden 
wealth,  and  to  that  extent  relieving  real  estate  and 
\Taible  personal  property  from  the  undue  proportions 
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such  property  has  heretofore  hecn  compelled  to  bear. 
Whenever,  tor  purposes  of  State  revenue,  the  pro- 
posed code  withdraws  from  those  local  jwwers  sub- 
jects of  taxation,  it  also,  in  consideration  of  sach  with- 
drawal, relieves  such  subordinate  localities  from  con- 
tributions of  revenue  to  the  State,  and  US  a  laiiger 
amount  than  has  heretofore  been  received  b^  such 
subordinate  localities  in  revenue  from  the  subjects  of 
taxation  thus  withdrawn.  I  desire  in  this  connection 
further  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  code  looking  to  the 
divorcement  of  the  State  from  local  taxation,  oy  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  payment  into  the  State  treasury 
of  all  the  taxes  assessable,  from  corporations  of  a  ^uan- 
public  character,  and  prescribing  the  method  tor  the 
ascertainment,  levy,  and  collection  of  such  taxes  pe- 
culiar to  the  subjects  of  taxation  to  which  they  apply* 

The  system  recommended  dispenses  with  the 
necessity  for  a  State  Board  of  Equalization ; 
bat  contemplates  a  State  Board  of  Tax  Commis- 
sioners, on  whom  it  devolves  important  duties 
as  to  the  supervision  of  the  entire  revenue  sys- 
tem of  the  State  and  its  enforcement. 

Penttentiaries. — The  prison  at  Joliet  continues 
self-supporting.  In  addition  to  necessary  and 
permanent  expenses,  the  commissioners  were 
able,  out  of  receipts  from  contract  •  labor,  to 
Inake  many  needful  repairs  and  improvements 
on  and  about  the  bailaings  and  grounds  with- 
out impairing  the  $50,000  contingent  fund. 
T}ie  discipline  and  health  of  the  convicts  have 
been  maintained  at  a  high  standard. 

The  prison  at  Chester  is  of  the  same  charac- 
ter with  the  one  at  Joliet  as  to  treatment,  dis- 
cipline, reformation,  and  labor  of  convicts ;  but 
it  is  uncompleted.  There  is  an  annual  aver- 
age of  1,583  convicts  at  Joliet  in  900  cells ;  and 
at  Chester  in  400  ceUs  there  were,  on  Oct.  1, 
1886,  741  prisoners,  and  on  Dec.  28,  1886,  the 
number  had  increased  to  785.  There  has  been 
great  improvement  at  Chester  in  several  re- 
spects, but  particularly  in  its  financial  manage- 
ment. The  last  General  Assembly  appropri- 
ated $28,000  for  buildings,  and  the  whole  sum 
has  been  expended  as  provided  for.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  employment  of  convicts,  the  Gov- 
ernor says : 

Effort  was  made  under  the  law  of  1867  to  adopt  the 
contract  system.  After  two  attempts,  and  failure  in 
both,  to  obtain  satisfactory  bids  for  convict-labor,  the 
State-account  plan  was  resorted  to.  For  a  while  it 
seemed  success  might  be  possible  under  it.  I  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  general  temper  prevail- 
ing at  the  time,  as  to  better  treatment  of  criminals, 
directed  more  attention  to  the  humane  provisions  of 
the  law  than  to  its  financial  character.  All  were  hop- 
ing for  a  marked  decrease  of  crime  under  a  more  en- 
lightened liberal  treatment  of  prison  criminals.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that,  however  much  the  crimi- 
nal was  benented,  the  State  was  losing  and  crime 
increasing.  An  experience  of  four  years  of  loss  to  the 
State,  until  finally  such  loss  amounted  to  several  hun-  ' 
dred  thousand  dollars,  induced  a  change  from  the 
State-account  to  the  contract  plan.  This  system  has 
been  strictly  adhered  to  ever  smce.  At  Joliet,  where 
it  has  been  fairly  tested,  it  establishes  the  fact  that  a 
State  may  safely  extend  to  a  convict  all  the  benefits 
of  humane  treatment,  good  cells  and  beds,  abundance 
of  heat,  light,  good,  healthy  food,  cleanly  and  com- 
fortable olothinjcr,  the  opportunity  to  see  friends  and 
communicate  with  them^  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
books  and  the  ministrations  or  religion,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  reasonable  labor  relieve  the  people  of 


the  State  from  taxation  to  maintain  its  penitentJarieik 
The  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  at  the 
last  i^neral  election  in  our  State  prohibits  the  Com- 
missioners of  Penitentiaries,  or  otner  reformatorv  in- 
stitutions, from  letting  by  contract  the  labor  cc  any 
convict  confined  within  such  institutions. 

Plenro-iinemMiU^ — ^The  Governor  says: 
You  will  notice,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Live-Stock  Commissioners,  that  prior  to  September 
last  it  was  thought  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  had 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  State.  The  supplemen- 
tal re(K>rt,  however,  discloses  an  alarming  extent  of 
affairs  in  connection  with  that  pest.  The  board,  with 
the  means  at  hand,  has  dealt  vigorously  with  the  dis- 
ease, and  seems  again  to  have  it  under  control.  Larn 
expenditures  of  monej^  became  necessary  to  meet  toe 
critical  conditions  which  have  existed  from  Septem- 
ber up  to  the  present  time.  The  evidences  suboiitted 
in  the  supplemental  report  establish,  I  think,  beyond 
reasonable  question,  that  contagious  pleuro-pn«umo- 
nla  exists  to-day  in  Cook  County ;  that  it  has  prevailed 
there  since  September  last  to  an  idiarming  extent 

Saldlen)  and  SaIlon>  Hom.— The  act  of  1885, 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Soldiers^  and  Sul- 
ors'  Home,  lias  been  carried  into  effect  The 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  select- 
ed a  site  for  the  Home  in  Adams  County,  near 
the  city  of-  Quincy,  on  the  bank  of  Mississippi 
river;  a  beautiful  and  commanding  location, 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  trustees  ap- 
pointed under  the  act  have  substantially  com- 
pleted the  Home.  The  plan  contemplates  a 
main  or  headquarters  building,  and  a  system 
of  cottages,  each  one  a  home  for  88  soldiers. 
On  the  20th  of  October  the  Home  was  dedi- 
cated. It  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  appropriations  shall  be  made. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  comfortable  acoom- 
modation  of  264,  and  temporary  accommoda- 
tions can  be  provided  for  about  150  additional 
inmates. 

State  OiarltalileliKtttattraa.— The  snm  of  $1,000,- 
000  annually  will  be  required  for  these  institu- 
tions for  the  next  two  years.  In  addition,  $800,- 
000  will  be  asked  for  purposes  of  enlargement 
of  capacity  of  the  respective  institutions,  and 
other  special  appropriations  amounting  to  about 
$700,000,  a  total  for  two  years,  for  ordinary  and 
special  purposes,  of  $8,500,000. 

RKCEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  amoont  of  all  Amds  in  the  State  treas- 
ury, Oct.  1, 1884.  was $8,902^1  » 

The  receipts  flrom  all  Boarce8ftt>m  Oct.  1,  ISSi, 
to  8cpt.  80, 188<S,  InclUfiiye,  were  as  follow : 

General  Revenue  Fund $4,666,448  85 

State  School  Fnnd 2,161^789  48 

Unknown    and    Minor    Heln^ 
Fund 8,471  90 

Local  Bond  Fund 2,757,666  96 

$9,691,Jtt20 

ToUl $18,^8^89 

The  disbursements  from  Oct  1, 1884^  to  Bept 
80, 1^6,  inclusive,  were  as  follow : 

General  Revenue  Fund $6,180,440  5t 

State  School  Fund 8,182,088  87 

Unknown    and     Minor    Hcfrs^ 

Fund 679  18 

Local  Bond  Fond 8,779,088  66 

$10,042,142  or 

Balance  of  all  ftands  in  State  

treasury,  Oct  1, 1886 $8,451,7U  88 

Ballroids.— Fifty-eight  roads  made  reports  in 
1886,  showing  9,444  miles  of  main  track  and 
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branches,  648  miles  of  donble  track  and  1,882 
miles  of  sidings,  or  a  total  of  11,825  miles  of 
road  in  the  State.  Fifty-three  of  these  roads 
report  a  capital  stock  of  $714^133,228,  an  in- 
crease of  $81,000,000  over  the  amonnt  in  the 
preyioas  year.  The  funded  debts  of  all  the 
reporting  roads  is  $758,184,555,  and  their 
floating  debts  aggregate  $50,865,000.  The  cost 
of  their  construction  and  equipment  is  reported 
at  $1,467,317,788. 

The  gross  income  of  these  roads  for  the  year, 
from  all  sources,  was  $198,950,174,  being  a  loss 
of  $173,159,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  gross  earnings  on  Illinois  business 
alone  was  $55,677,351,  a  decrease  of  over  $1,- 
200,000.  The  gross  receipts  for  the  year  from 
Illinois  business,  after  dedacting  operating  ex- 
penses and  taxes,  are  $20,115,898.  Forty-nine 
reporting  roads  snow  an  aggregate  gross  profit 
of  a  little  over  $27,000,000,  and  four  an  aggre- 
gate gross  loss  of  a  little  over  $20,000.  The 
aggregate  operating  expenses  and  taxes  are 
$127,626,993,  being  $8,922,980  less  than  the 
previous  year. 

Eleven  corporations  paid  dividends  during 
the  year  ending  July  30,  amounting  to  $19,- 
480,000,  while  the  previous  year  ten  corpora- 
tions paid  dividends  amounting  to  $20,100,000. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  was 
55,525,599,  and  the  average  receipts  per  pas- 
senger 2.87  cents. 

There  are  144,589  persons  in  the  employ  of  the 
reporting  roads,  receiving  pay  to  the  amount  of 
$76,862,000.  Of  these  58, 1 60  are  employed  on 
Illinois  lines,  and  receive  an  aggregate  of  $3,- 
037,926  in  salaries. 

The  roads  reporting  carried  7,788,498  tons 
of  grain  during  the  year,  2,543,139  tons  of  live- 
stock, and  9,604,218  tons  of  coal — a  total  ton- 
nage carried  of  19,884,865.  The  average  re- 
ceipts per  ton  per  mile  for  freights  were  1*16 
cent,  and  the  average  cost  was  '63  cent.  There 
were  868  persons  killed  by  railroad  accidents 
in  the  State,  of  which  number  12  were  passen- 
gera  and  112  employes.  The  number  of  acci- 
dents to  employes  while  coupling  cars  was  332. 
The  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  railroads  in  the 
State  was  $2,334,935,  an  increase  of  $220,119 
over  1885,  and  $278,417  over  1884. 

iitt-6tl«M  RepiMletn  Ctiveiitton.— The  first 
National  Convention  of  the  Anti-saloon  Re- 
publicans held  its  session  in  Chicago  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  Senator  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  made  temporary  chairman,  and 
ex-8enator  William  Windom,  of  Minnesota,  per- 
manent chairman.  The  committee  on  creden- 
tials reported  that  187  accredited  delegates 
were  present,  as  follow  :  Illinois,  40 ;  Iowa, 
20;  Kansas,  80;  Indiana,  18;  Maine,  1;  Ver- 
mont, 9;  New  York,  6;  Rhode  Island,  7; 
Michigan,  3;  Wisconsin  12;  Massachusetts, 
12;  Nevada,  1 ;  Minnesota,  15 ;  Texas,  2  ;  Da- 
kota,  1 ;  Pennsylvania,  1 ;  Ohio,  1 ;  New  Jer- 
sey, 7;  New  Hampshire,  2. 

A  National  Committee  was  appointed,  and 
the  following  platform  adopted : 


The  anti- saloon  Bepublicana,  by  their  repreaeota- 
tives  in  the  national  oonterence  assembled,  do  deolare 
as  follows : 

1.  That  the  liquor-traffic  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the 
United  States  is  toe  enemy  of  society,  a  fraitiul  cauao 
of  corruption  in  politics,  the  ally  of  anarchy,  a  school 
of  crime,  and  with  its  avowed  purpose  of  seeking  to 
corruptly  control  elections  and  legislation  is  a  menace 
to  the  public  welfare,  and  deserves  the  condemnation 
of  all  good  men. 

2.  That  we  declare  war  a^inst  the  saloon,  and  hold 
it  to  be  the  supreme  duty  ot  the  Oovernment  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  shall  restrict  it  and  control  its  influ- 
ences at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  suppress  it 
altogether. 

8.  We  believe  the  national  Government  should  ab- 
solutely prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  all 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

4.  We  believe  the  best  practical  method  of  dealing 
with  the  Uquor-traffic  in  the  several  States  is  to  let 
the  people  decide  whether  it  shall  be  prohibited  by 
submission  of  the  constitutional  amendments,  and  un- 
til such  amendments  are  adopted  by  the  passage  of 
local-option  lavrs. 

5.  That  inasmuch  as  the  saloon  business  creates  a 
special  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  people  to  support 
courts,  jails,  and  almshouses,  therefore,  a  large  an- 
nual tax  should  be  levied  upon  the  saloons,  so  ^ng  as 
they  continue  to  exist,  and  that  they  should  be  made 
responsible  for  all  public  and  private  iBJury  resulting 
from  the  traffic 

6.  That  the  Republican  party,  wherever  and  when- 
ever in  power,  will  faitlifully  cntorce  whatsoever  ordi- 
nance, statutes,  or  constitutional  amendments,  may  be 
enacted  for  restricting  or  the  suppression  of  the  hquor- 
traffic. 

7.  That  we  approve  the  action  of  Congress  and 
those  States  that  have  done  so,  in  providing  for 
teaching  the  physiological  effacts  of  mtoxicants  in 
our  public  schools,  and  that  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  eveiy  State  Legislature  the  enactment  of 
such  laws  as  shall  provide  for  thorough  teaching  of 
such  effects  to  our  cnildren. 

8.  We  demand  that  the  Republican  i>arty,  to  which 
we  belong,  and  whose  welfare  we  cherish,  shall  take 
a  firm  and  decided  stand  as  the  friend  of  home  and 
the  enemy  of  the  saloon,  and  in  favor  of  this  policy  and 
these  measures  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  our  utmost 
to  cause  the  party  to  take  such  stand,  and  we  call 
upon  all  temperance  men  and  all  friends  of  humanity, 
01  whatever  party  or  name,  to  join  with  us  in  securing 
these  objects,  and  in  support  of  the  Republican  party 
so  far  as  it  shall  adopt  them. 

DTDIAy  an  empire  in  Sonthem  Asia,  nnder 
the  government  of  Great  Britain.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  India,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  English  Cabinet,  ischief  director  of  Indian 
affairs.  The  Governor-General  of  India,  com- 
monly styled  the  Viceroy,  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  is  vested  with  executive  authority  in 
India,  and  acts  under  the  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Lord  Randolph  Chnrchill  succeeded  the 
Earl  of  Kimberley  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  June,  1885.  The  Governor-General 
is  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  who  was  appointed 
Get.  28,  1884.  The  Secretary  is  aided  in  the 
government  of  the  Indian  Empire  by  a  Council 
of  fifteen  members,  the  mi^ior  part  of  whom 
must  have  served  or  resided  in  India.  No 
member  of  this  Council  can  sit  in  Parliament. 
The  government  of  India  is  exercised  by  the 
Council  of  the  Governor-General,  consisting  of 
seven  members,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  Crown« 
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Aret  tad  Popvltttin. — The  area  of  the  British 
possessions  in  India  is  874,220  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1881  was  198,755,998. 
Besides  the  provinces  under  direct  British  ad- 
ministration, there  are  a  number  of  feudatory 
or  native  states,  having  an  area  of  509,284 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  55,150,456, 
making  the  total  area  under  British  control 
1,888,504  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
258,982,598.  Of  these,  129,997,810  were  males 
and  123,984,788  females.  The  British  -  bom 
population,  exclusive  of  the  army,  amounted 
in  1881  to  89,798,  of  whom  77,188  were  males 
and  12,610  females,  llie  area  and  population 
of  states  and  groups  of  states  were  as  follow : 


NATIVE  STATES. 


Baroda 

Central  Indian  Agency.. 

Ilyderabad 

JdCyaore 

Bajpootana  Agency 

Bengal 

Northwest  Provlncee. . . 

Panjaub 

Central  Provinces 

Madras 

Bombay 


Total  native  states.. 


Sqoan  mllM.       Popolfttkn. 


8,570 
76,079 
81,807 
24,728 
129.750 
86,634 

6,125 
86,S17 
28,Sa4 

9.(S83 
78,768 

609,730 


8486,005 
9,261,907 
9,^46,504 
4,186,188 
10.268^3 
fl,846,405 
741,750 
8.861,638 
1,709,720 
8,844,849 
6,941,249 


66,191,748 


LANGUAGES.  Popolatioii. 

Blndhl 8,718,961 

Bunnes* 2,611.467 

Hindi 1,88;»,777 

Assamese. 1,861,769 

Kol 1,140.489 

Sonthall 1.180,509 

Goodl 1,079,565 

Poshtu  and  Al^haDi     916,714 
Karen 668,648 


The  Central  Indian  Agency  embraces  82  sep- 
arate states ;  the  K^jpootana  Agency,  20 ;  the 
Punjaub,  86;  the  Central  Provinces,  15.  In 
Bombay,  there  are  20 ;  in  Madras,  6 ;  in  Ben- 
gal, 4 ;  in  the  Northwest  Provinces,  2. 

The  leading  languages  of  India,  with  the 
numbers  who  speak  them,  are  as  follow : 

LANOUAGBS.  P  on. 

Hindustani 8^ ,    ,  .68 

BengaU «^.:ir.\428 

Telagu l"r"i^ySS 

Mahratti lT.i'H.i«4 

Punjabi It  t-  I  798 

Tamil 18.  1^-579 

Guzarati li';ji»'»9 

Canarese Ki  -,i>27 

Ooriya. t;-LiM12 

Malayalnm «  M  -  100  | 

Of  the  total  population  under  British  rule, 
or  suzerainty,  69,952,647  persons,  including 
19,000,000  females,  are  directly  employed  in 
agriculture;  21,943,019,  of  whom  8,184,508  are 
females,  in  handicrafts  and  industry;  2,149,629 
males  and  651,966  females  are  employed  as 
domestic  servants ;  791,879  males  and  1 7,764  fe- 
males in  offices  connected  with  local  administra- 
tion ;  811,070  males  and  1,682  females  are  con- 
nected with  the  army;  601,164  males  and  94,- 
251  females  are  engaged  in  offices  connected 
with  religion;  983,869  males  and  124,409  fe- 
males in  mercantile  employments;  886,148 
males  and  286,464  females  as  general  dealers ; 
1,123,488  males  and  18,878  females  in  trans- 
portation ;  and  7,248,491  males  and  5,244,206 
females  as  laborers. 

The  following  towns  contain  over  100,000 
inhabitants:  Calcutta,  with  suburbs,  871,504; 
Bombay,  778,196;  Madras,  405,848;  Hydera- 
bad, 354,692;  Lucknow,  261,803;  Benares, 
199,700;  Delhi,  173,893;  Patnn,  170,654; 
Agra,  160,203;  Bangalore,  155,857;  Amritsar, 


161,896 ;  Cawnpore,  151,444 ;  Lahore,  149,369 ; 
Allahabad,  148,547;  Jeypoor,  142,678;  Ran- 
goon, 184,176;  Poona,  129,751;  Ahmenabad, 
127,621;  Surat,  118,417;  BareiUy,  109,844; 
Baroda,  101,818. 

The  number  of  emigrants  in  1885  was  22,- 
884,  of  whom  4,109  went  to  Mauritius,  8,548 
to  Natal,  6,804  to  British  Guiana,  8,938  to  the 
British  West  Indies,  2,816  to  Fiji,  495  to  the 
French  West  Indies,  and  1,679  to  Surinam. 

EdicatkNb — ^The  total  expenditure  on  educa- 
tion in  India  in  1884  was  £2,164,918.  There 
are  three  universities,  and  in  1884  there  passed 
1,739  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Madras ;  1,265  to  the  University  of 
Calcutta,  and  599  to  the  University  of  Bombay. 
These  universities  grant  degrees  in  arts,  law, 
medicine,  and  civil  engineenng.  There  were 
also,  in  1884,  95  colleges,  having  8,717  sta- 
dents ;  1 05,514  institutions  for  general  instmc- 
tion,  with  8,854,987  pupils ;  809  institutions 
for  special  education,  with  11,404  pupils,  and 
26,874  private  schools,  with  840,610  pupils. 

CMBBerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  of 
merchandise  during  1884-85  was  £65,702,000, 
against  £55,279,000  in  1888-84;  the  value  of 
the  exports,  £83,170,000,  against  £88,090,000. 
The  imports  of  specie  were  £13,888,000 ;  the 
exports,  £1,969,000.  The  imports  of  textile 
manufactures  amounted  to  £27,907,000.  Other 
manufactured  articles  were  imported  to  the 
amount  of  £4,552,000.  The  exports  of  textiles 
were  of  the  value  of  £6,641.  Textile  materials 
were  exported  to  the  amount  of  £19,450,000. 
The  imports  of  tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  sugar 
were  £8,069,000  in  value,  and  the  exports 
£6,731,000.  The  exports  of  rioe,  paddy,  and 
cereals  were  £13,502,000;  of  seeds  and  fruits, 
£10,764,000.  The  imports  of  beverages  were 
£1,218,000;  of  coal,  £1,266,000;  of  metals, 
£4,779,000.  The  imports  of  drugs,  oils,  and 
gums  were  £1,007,000 ;  exports,  £6,287,000. 

The  imports,  during  the  year  1886-'86,  in- 
cluding specie,  amounted  to  £67,289,881 ;  the 
exports  to  £84,915,677.  The  merchandise 
movement  was  smaller,  but  there  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  total  volume  of  trade,  owing 
to  a  larger  importation  of  treasure.    Over  55 

Ser  cent,  of  the  total  trade  was  with  Great 
iritdn,  and  12  per  cent  with  China  and  Hong- 
Kong.  The  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  to 
China  are  increasing,  espedally  of  yam,  of 
which  68,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  £2,892,600, 
were  exported  in  1886-'86.  The  tea  exports^ 
chiefly  lo  England,  were  68,784,249  pounds. 

Wbeat-CnlUire.— The  Northwest  Provinces 
and  Oude  are  the  main  seat  of  wheat-cultiva- 
tion. They  comprise  an  alluvial  plain,  106,111 
square  miles  in  extent.  The  soil  is  clay  and 
sand,  entirely  free  from  stones.  Two  crops 
are  gro w n  during  the  year.  The  farmers  use  the 
rudest  implements.  With  the  small  and  ill-fed 
cattle  of  the  country,  only  three  quarters  of  an 
acre  can  be  broken  daily  by  a  plowman.  The 
ground  is  plowed  over  twenty  times,  and  the 
earth  pulverized  by  dragging  a  log  of  wood 
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over  it.  The  harvester,  with  his  sma]l  sickle, 
cats  one  twelfth  of  an  acre  in  a  day.  The 
grain  is  thrashed  ont  by  driving  cattle  around 
a  stake  on  the  thrashiog-floor.  The  straw, 
trampled  very  fine,  constitutes  the  food  of  the 
cattle.  The  growing  grain  is  watered  three 
times,  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.50  an  acre. 
The  total  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  wheat,  in- 
cluding rent,  is  a  little  over  $10.  The  average 
crop  is  17  bnshels  on  irrigated  and  10  on  dry 
land.  The  average  price  on  the  spot  is  68 
cents  a  bushel.  The  valae  of  the  wheat  and 
straw  raised  on  an  acre  is  about  $14.50.  The 
profit  on  the  wheat-crop  is  little  more  than 
enoagh  to  pay  the  various  tithes,  and  the  farm- 
ers are  only  able  to  live  by  the  crops  of  coarser 
grain,  vegetables,  herbs,  or  fruits  ^own  daring 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Tbe  area  devoted  to 
wheat  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oade, 
in  1885,  was  5,298,026  acres,  an  increase  of  7 
per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  crop 
was  2,100,000  tons,  of  which  1,450,000  tons 
was  required  in  India  for  food,  and  800,000 
tons  for  seed,  leaving  850,000  tons  for  export. 
The  total  wheat  area  of  India  was  27,820,228 
acres,  producing  299,155,584  bushels.  The 
total  export  was  56,000,000  bushels.  The  cost 
of  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  Delhi  is  $4.85,  the 
freight  to  the  sea-board  $1.55,  and  the  ocean- 
freight  to  London  $1.60,  making  a  total  of  $8. 
American  wheat,  costing  $7.94  at  Chicago, 
$1.50  for  transportation  to  New  York,  and  56 
cents  for  shipping  freight,  costs,  therefore,  $2 
more  to  lay  down  at  London  than  the  Indian 
wheat 

HavlgaltoB. — There  were  5,150  vessels,  of 
S,291,009  tons,  entered  at  the  various  ports  in 
1884-'85.  Of  these,  1,892,  of  2,581,856  tons, 
were  British;  1,174,  of  146,687  tons,  belonged 
to  British  India ;  787,  of  494,284  tons,  to  for- 
eign coantries ;  and  1,297,  of  68,685  tons,  to 
native  states.  The  number  cleared  was  5,188 ; 
the  tonnage,  8,858,761. 

K*^ffirH«- — There  were  12.876  miles  of  rail- 
road in  operation  on  Marcn  81,  1886.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  during  .1885  was 
80,864,779,  against  78,815,119  in  1884;  the 
nimiber  of  tons  of  merchandise  transported, 
18,925,885.  The  receipts  were  £17,989,625  ; 
tbe  expenses,  £8,863,294. 

TtlitTaylifli  Thfi  length  of  telegraph  lines  in 
1886  was  25,887  miles ;  the  length  of  wires, 
74978  miles.  There  were  beddes  142  miles  of 
cable.  The  number  of  messages  in  1885  was 
2,032,1^1  ;  the  receipts,  £570,552 ;  the  ex- 
penses, £788,435. 

FtauuMCB. —  The  receipts  of  the  Indian  Ex- 
chequer, in  1884-*85,  amounted  to  £70,690,681, 
of  which  aum  £21,882,211  came  from  the  land 
revenue,  £8,816,469  fi-om  the  opium  monopoly, 
£6,507.236  from  the  salt-tax,  £8,606,622  from 
stamp-dnties,  £4,011,867  from  excise,  £2,791,- 
461  from  provincial  imposts,  £1,029,948  from 
customs,  £511,828  from  licenses,  £286,784 
from  registration  fees,  £986,984  from  forests, 
£699,017  from  tributes,  £1,047,180  from  the 


post-office,  £570,552  from  tbe  telegiaphs, 
£180,164  from  the  mint,  £546,059  from  the 
courts,  £14,189,203  from  public  works,  and 
£3,076,751  from  minor  sources. 

The  total  expenditures  amounted  to  £71,- 
077,127,  of  which  £17,527,406  were  expended 
in  England.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt 
amounted  to  £4,619,443 ;  the  cost  of  collection 
of  the  land,  opium,  and  salt  taxes,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  forests,  etc.,  was  £8,082,777 ; 
the  expenses  of  the  telegraphs,  posts,  and  mint 
were  £2,145,249.  The  expenditure  for  legis- 
lation and  justice  was  £8,305,978 ;  for  police, 
£2,832,725;  for  the  navy,  £531,978;  for  pub- 
lic instruction,  £1,238,787;  for  foreign  affairs, 
£799,028 ;  for  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affairs, 
£1,867,761 ;  for  pensions  and  relief,  £3,217,- 
855;  for  famine-relief  works,  £1,548,857;  for 
the  army,  £16,963,808 ;  for  public  works, 
£20,471,068. 

The  budget  for  1885-'86  makes  the  total  rev- 
enue £73,598,100,  and  the  expenditures  £76,- 
488,900;  that  for  1886-'87  estimates  the  re- 
ceipts at  £75,798,700,  and  the  expenses  at 
£75,616,500.  The  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  opium  convention  with  China, 
and  the  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  silver, 
make  the  prediction  of  the  revenue  returns, 
which  are  always  uncertain  on  account  of  the 
variable  yield  of  some  of  the  taxes,  more  un- 
safe than  usual.  The  Afghan  frontier  defenses 
are  provided  for  by  an  addition  to  the  public 
debt.  For  the  Burmese  war  no  adequate  pro- 
vision has  been  made.  Sir  Auckland  Colvin, 
the  financial  officer,  has  sought  a  means  of  re- 
lief by  reintroducing  an  income-tax,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  license-tax  imposed  a  few  years 
before.  He  expects  to  obtain  £776,100  from 
this  source.  There  is  a  considerable  profes- 
sional, commercial,  and  manufacturing  class, 
composed  mainly  of  Englishmen,  that  is  rap- 
idly growing  in  numbers  and  wealth,  but  has 
hitherto  almost  entirely  escaped  taxation.  Yet 
it  is  not  certain  that  this  modest  sum  can  be 
collected  from  them,  as  its  collection  depends 
on  their  honesty  and  their  willingness  to  bear 
a  share  of  the  public  burdens.  The  famine-re- 
lief and  irrigation  projects  have  been  deferred, 
and  the  funds  diverted  to  war  expenditures. 
The  restoration  of  a  high  salt-tax  would  pro- 
vide a  sure  source  of  income,  but  at  the  cost 
of  human  life  and  suffering,  for  it  bears  entirely 
on  the  poorest  classes.  The  loss  of  opium 
revenue  on  account  of  the  new  convention  with 
China  is  estimated  at  £250,000  a  year.  The 
receipts  from  opium,  for  1886-'87,  were  reck- 
oned at  £6,577,000.  The  estimates  for  1886-'87 
are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  gold 
value  of  the  rupee,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  on 
the  ratio  often  rupees  to  a  pound  sterling. 

The  Silver  l^iestlon. — The  currency  question 
is  a  pressing  one  to  the  Indian  Government, 
because  there  are  heavy  fixed  charges,  such  as 
the  interest  on  the  railroad-debts  that  are  pay- 
able in  gold,  as  are  also  a  part  of  the  salaries 
of  the  officials.    Those  who  are  paid  in  silver, 
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and  all  of  the  inflaential  class  who  have  stated 
iDcomes,  complaiiL  because  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  their  incomes  has  declined.  The  Indian 
officials  are  for  these  reasons  usually  bimet- 
alHsts,  and  have  for  years  urged  the  British 
Government  to  seek  an  international  arrange- 
ment of  the  silver  question  that  would  relieve 
India  from  the  fiscal  derangement  and  uncer- 
tainty consequent  on  the  continued  deprecia- 
tion of  silver.  The  English  officials  have  as  a 
rule  held  to  the  theory  that  it  is  an  interference 
with  a  natural  law  of  demand  and  supply  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  relative  values  of  gold  and 
silver  by  law,  and  that  such  an  attempt  will 
prove  futile.  Some  economists  argue  diat  the 
loss  by  exchange,  or  additional  sum  required 
to  meet  the  gold  obligations,  is  only  an  appar- 
ent loss,  and  imposes  no  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers of  India.  This  loss  is  over  ^wa  crores 
of  rupees,  or  $5,000,000  a  year,  and  increases  as 
the  price  of  silver  declines.  Others  hold  the 
opinion  that,  while  the  Government  may  be 
embarrassed,  some  of  the  tax- payers  suffer,  and 
people  with  fixed  incomes  be  made  poorer,  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency  has  been  on  the 
whole  a  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  India,  be- 
cause it  has  stimulated  production  and  exports. 
Indian  financiers,  on  the  other  hand,  attribute 
the  increased  exports  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  oth- 
er commodities  to  the  extension  of  railroads 
and  the  lowering  of  freight  tariffs.  The  remit- 
tances to  India  during  the  five  years  from  1868 
to  1873  consisted  of  £40,000,000  in  treasure 
and  £29,500,000  in  Government  bills.  In  1881 
-85  the  remittances  in  treasure  were  £46,- 
500,000,  but  the  Exchequer  drafts  rose  to  the 
amount  of  £79,500,000.  Notwithstanding  the 
increasing  loss  by  exchange,  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment is  adding  to  its  gold  liabilities  in  order  to 
construct  defensive  works  and  strategic  rail- 
ways on  the  frontier  and  extend  the  system  of 
commercial  railways.  Formerly  the  outlay 
on  railroads  was  limited  to  £2,500,000  a  year, 
but  in  1886-'86  over  £6,000,000  were  spent, 
and  in  1886-87  the  expenditure  was  fixed  at 
£5,000,000,  to  be  raised  in  England  on  a  loan, 
while  £4,000,000  was  to  be  spent  by  guaran- 
teed companies.  The  railroads,  however  bene- 
ficial to  the  commerce  of  India,  have  entailed 
losses  on  the  treasury.  In  1885-'86  the  net 
loss  was  £1,158,880,  and  for  1886-'87  it  was 
estimated  at  £1,721,700.  The  total  sum  of  the 
deficits  of  the  railroads  up  to  1885  was  £44,- 
000,000.  The  new  lines  are  expected  to  be 
immediately  profitable. 

On  Jan.  26,  1886,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
urged  on  the  treasury  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing an  international  agreement  that  would  in- 
sure the  stability  of  the  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver  and  revive  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
On  February  2  the  Government  of  India  sent  a 
dispatch  urging  the  establishment  of  a  fixed 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver.  In  the  reply  to 
these  appeals,  dated  May  31,  the  proposition 
to  establish  a  ratio  by  treaty  was  treated  as 
impracticable,  and  the  numerous  former  decis- 


ions to  the  same  effect  were  reviewed.  Whea 
the  Conservatives  returned  to  power,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  inquire  anew  into  the 
currency  question. 

Pilttkal  CMTeDtion  tai  BmiAaj.— A  natioDal 
congress,,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  prin- 
cipal political  societies  of  India,  met  at  Bombay 
in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1885.  There 
were  seventy-two  members,  representing  twen- 
ty-nine great  districts.  The  Mohammedans 
only  were  not  represented.  The  delegates 
were  mostly  lawyers,  newspaper  editors,  and 
teachers.  The  resolutions  adopted  recommend- 
ed: 1.  A  royal  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
working  of  the  Indian  administration,  in  which 
the  Indian  people  should  be  adequately  repre- 
sented. 2.  The  abolition  of  the  Indian  Conn- 
cil.  8.  The  expansion  of  the  Supreme  Lc^^- 
tive  Council  and  the  Provincial  Legislative 
Councils  by  the  admission  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  elected  members,  the  reference  to 
them  of  financial  questions,  and  the  extension 
to  them  of  the  right  to  interpellate  the  £xecn- 
tive  in  regard  to  all  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration; also  the  constitution  of  a  standing 
committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
to  consider  their  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Executive.  4.  That  a  civil-service  exami- 
nation be  held  in  India  simultaneously  witli 
the  one  in  England,  the  successful  candidates 
in  India  to  be  sent  to  England  for  further 
study ;  also  that  the  maximum  age  for  candi- 
dates be  raised  to  twenty-three  years.  5.  That 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  military  expendi- 
ture is  unnecessary,  and,  regard  being  had  to 
the  revenue,  excessive.  6.  lliat  if  the  increased 
military  expenditures  are  not  to  be  met,  as 
they  should  be,  by  retrenchments,  they  ought 
to  be  met  by  the  reimposition  of  the  castoms 
duties  and  the  extension  of  the  license- tax  to 
classes  previously  exempt.  7.  That  the  Con- 
gress deprecates  the  annexation  of  IFpper  Bor- 
mah,  and  considers  that,  if  the  Government 
unfortunately  decides  on  annexation,  the  en- 
tire ccnntrj  of  Burmah  should  be  separated 
from  India,  and  constituted  a  Crown  colony. 

Rellgtois  Rl«lB.-— The  Mohammedan  feasts  do 
not  recur  at  the  same  days  of  the  year  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  chronology,  because  their 
year  consists  of  only  854  days.  In  1866  the 
Mussulman  Mohurrum  fell  on  the  same  day 
with  the  Hindoo  feast  of  the  Dasara.  This 
coincidence  was  the  occasion  of  riots  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  in 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  At  Etawah  the 
district  magistrate  directed  the  two  proces- 
sions to  take  different  routes,  but  the  Moham- 
medans were  bent  on  forcing  a  fight,  and  the 
Hindoos,  who  were  numerically  stronger,  and 
were  exasperated  at  the  interruption  of  their 
procession,  were  ready  to  accept  the  challenge. 
A  serious  collision  was  prevented  by  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  on  their  way  to  Barraah,  who 
quelled  the  riot,  and  arrested  150  of  the  par- 
ticipants. At  Delhi  different  routes  were  like- 
wise assigned  for  the  two  processions,  but  the 
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MohammedanB  assembled  on  that  set  apart  for 
the  Hindoos.  The  latter  were  persuaded  by 
the  magistrate  to  take  another  route,  while  the 
Mohammedans  were  dispersed  by  some  English 
and  native  troops.  The  Hindoos,  however, 
cherished  feelings  of  resentment^  and  some  of 
them  took  revenge  by  murdering  a  Moham- 
medan boy,  and  by  defiling  a  moiqne  with  a 
dead  pig. 

frvjfmU  HtaBloi  t§  Thltet—The  English  in  In- 
dia have  long  looked  toward  Thibet  as  a  prom- 
ising market,  and  have  been  inclined  to  blame 
the  Chinese  Gk>vernment  for  the  policy  of  se- 
dnsion  and  non-intercourse  that  has  prevented 
foreigners  from  penetrating  that  conntry.  The 
aathorities  at  Pekin  have,  since  the  extension 
of  Russia  to  the  borders  of  China,  shown  no 
dislike  to  the  establishment  of  communications 
between  India  and  China.  After  Prejevalski's 
attempt  to  visit  Lhassa,  when  the  British  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  send  a  political  and 
commercifld  mission  to  the  Dalia  Lama  nnder 
Mr.  Macanlay,  who  had  visited  Shigatsze,  on 
the  border  of  Thibet,  the  Pekin  Government 
gave  its  sanction  to  the  undertaking,  sent  him 
letters  to  the  Amban  at  Lhassa,  and  promised 
him  every  assistance.  Magnificent  presents  for 
the  Lama  were  sent  from  London,  and  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  an  expedition  on  a  grand 
scale,  in  which  all  the  sciences  were  represent- 
ed. While  the  members  were  gathering  with 
their  instruments  and  equipments  at  Daijeeling, 
the  Thibetans  took  alarm  at  the  extensive  prepa- 
rations. The  Chinese,  when  they  heard  of  the 
distrust  and  excitement  created  by  the  mission, 
advised  the  British  Government  to  postpone 
the  dispatch  of  the  mission,  to  which  Lord  Rose- 
bery  and  Lord  Dufferin  agreed.  The  recall  of 
the  expedition  was  construed  by  the  people  on 
the  borders  of  Thibet  as  an  evidence  of  timid- 
ity. A  considerable  force  of  Thibetans  invaded 
the  state  of  Sikkim,  which  is  tributary  to  the 
Indian  Government,  built  a  number  of  forts, 
and  took  possession  of  a  road  that  had  been 
constructed  by  the  British  authorities  from  Dar- 
jeeling  to  the  Jelapla  Pass.  The  convention 
with  China  in  relation  to  Burmah,  signed  in 
July,  1886,  contains  a  stipulation  by  which 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  countermand  the  Ma- 
canlay mission  on  the  ground  that  the  Chinese 
ministeni  feared  local  disturbances,  while  the 
Chinese  Gt>vernment  promised  to  encourage 
trade  between  India  and  Thibet.  China  bound 
herself  not  to  interfere  with  the  British  ar- 
rangements for  the  internal  administration  of 
Burmah,  and  to  provide  trade  facilities  between 
Burmah  and  Yunnan,  while  England  admitted 
the  Chinese  claim  to  suzerainty,  and  agreed  to 
continue  the  decennial  tribute  mission  from 
Mandalay  to  Pekin. 

DnoUNA.  State  €!«feiuMiit— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  dnring  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Isaac  P.  Gray,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Mahlon  D.  Munson,  who  resigned; 
Secretary  of  State,  William  R.  Myers;  Treas- 
urer, John  J.  Cooper ;  Auditor,  James  H.  Rice ; 


AttorneyrGeneral,  Francis  T.  Hord ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  John  W.  Hol- 
combe.  Supreme  Court :  William  E.  Niblack, 
George  V.  Hpwk,  Byron  K.  Elliott,  Allen  Zol- 
lars,  and  Jos^h  A«  S.  Mitchell,  Justices. 

FbuuiMS.— ^For  the  past  ten  years  the  tax  levy 
for  State  purposes  has  been  fixed  by  law  at  12 
cents  on  $100 ;  at  the  time  such  levy  was  fixed 
it  was  only  .deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  usual 
and  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  and  its 
institutions.  In  addition  to  such  expenses, 
there  have  been  from  time  to  time,  as  each 
General  Assembly  convened,  appropriated  from 
the  general  fund,  from  which  all  the  expenses 
of  the  State  government  and  institutions  are 
paid,  large  sums  for  unusual  or  extraordinary 
expenses.  The  State  has  in  part  been  enabled 
to  pay  the  large  amount  of  extraordinary  ap- 
propriations by  anticipating  the  revenue  of  each 
ensuing  year  in  the  way  of  advances  by  the 
several  county  treasurers  as  provided  by  law. 
The  amount  of  the  advances  has  increased 
from  year  to  year,  as  the  pressure  upon  the 
treasury  for  funds  has  grown,  until  such  ad- 
vances for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  81, 1886, 
amounted  to  $440,804.65.  The  appropriations 
from  the  general  fond  for  extraordinary  ex- 
penses from  Nov.  1,  1888,  until  Nov.  1,  1886, 
amount  to  $1,208,852.02.  During  the  past  two 
years  there  has  been  refunded  $600,000  of  the 
Staters  temporary  loan  indebtedness,  and  the 
negotiation  of  an  additional  loan  of  $585,000, 
authorized  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  has 
been  made.  The  credit  of  the  State  has  so 
improved  that  these  loans  were  negotiated  at  a 
rate  of  interest,  with  the  premiums  received, 
that  will  make  them  average  about  ^  per 
cent.,  and  the  refunding  of  said  temporary 
loan  of  April  1,  1879,  will  make  an  annual 
saving  of  $8,775  in  interest.  The  total  amount 
borrowed  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  fund 
was  $660,000,  and,  deducting  such  amount* 
from  the  amount  of  the  said  extraordinary 
expenses,  $1,208,852.02,  it  appears  that  during 
said  years  1888, 1884,  1885,  and  1886,  the  sum 
of  $548,852.02  has  been  paid  from  the  reve- 
nues of  the  State,  over  ana  above  the  ordinary 
expenses. 

The  net  receipts  to  the  general  fund  from 
all  sources,  exclusive  of  $257,936.76  advanced 
by  counties  and  $679,215.75  received  on  loans, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  81,  1885,  were 
$1,424,249.10,  while  the  expenditures  from  the 
same  fund,  exclusive  of  advances  returned  to 
counties  during  such  year,  pursuant  to  appro- 
priations, were  $2,088,085.61.  The  net  re- 
ceipts to  the  same  fund,  exclusive  of  advances 
by  counties,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  81, 
1886,  were  $1,421,850.84,  while  the  expendi- 
tures from  the  same  fund,  exclusive  of  advances 
returned  by  counties,  during  such  year,  pursu- 
ant to  appropriations,  were  $1,019,587.78.  The 
expenditures  of  the  last  year  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  the  former  year,  because  the  revenue 
of  the  State  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
appropriations. 
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The  State  is  pitying  annnfilly  abont  one  fifth 
of  its  entire  revenae  as  interest  on  its  domestic 
debt,  which  consists  of  non-negotiable  school 
bonds  of  $8,904,788.22,  issued  in  1867  and 
1868,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest;  a  non- ne- 
gotiable Purdue  University  bond  of  $840,000, 
issued  in  1881,  bearing  5  per  cent  interest, 
and  a  non-negotiable  State  University  bond 
of  $60,000,  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest. 

Gdiettloiial. — In  Indiana  University  the  num- 
ber of  students  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
work  is  equal  to  that  done  in  many  more  pre- 
tentious institutions.  The  library  has  been 
largely  increased.  The  museum  is  very  exten- 
sive. The  laboratories  now  afford  excellent 
facilities  for  work. 

The  success  of  the  State  Normal  School  has 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  in  developing  pro- 
fessional teachers  and  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  education.  During  the  seventeen  years  of 
its  existence  the  average  attendance  has  in- 
creased from  47  to  488  students.  During  the 
past  two  years  84  per  cent,  of  th^  students 
nave  come  from  the  homes  of  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, and  eighty-seven  counties  of  the  State 
have  been  represented. 

The  common-school  fund  has  been  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  $60,000  a  year  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  amounts  to  $9,458,085,71. 

There  are  9,816  schools,  28  of  which  are  log 
buildings,  84  stone,  6,581  frame,  and  8,178 
brick,  and  the  total  value,  including  premises, 
is  nearly  $14,000,000.  Of  these  schools  556 
were  built  in  the  two  years  just  passed,  at  a 
total  cost  of  over  $800,000.  The  school  enu- 
meration for  the  past  two  years  shows  that 
728,067  white  children  were  of  school  age,  of 
whom  496,887  were  enrolled  at  school,  and  of 
16,981  colored  children  but  9,239  were  enrolled 
at  school. 

Deaf  and  Diat  and  Bttnd.— The  report  of  the. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  1886 
shows  the  value  of  the  real  estate  is  $459,000 ; 
personal  property,  $44,890;  total,  $503,890.- 
97;  value  of  products  of  farm  and  garden, 
$8,618.65 ;  earnings  of  the  institution,  $62.81 ; 
value  of  clothing  furnished  pupils  and  returned 
to  State  treasury  for  collection,  $968.93 ;  ap- 
propriation for  maintenance,  $55,000 ;  expend- 
ed from  maintenance  fund,  $52,069.98;  appro- 
priated for  repairs,  $8,000;  expended  from 
repair  fund,  $1,888.45;  special  fund,  $726.27 ; 
expended  from  special  fund,  $195.85  ;  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance,  816;  per  capita  cost, 
$161.52. 

The  trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  estimate  the  value  of  the 
real  estate  at  $856,288 ;  the  personal  property 
at  $17,760.66;  total  valuation,  $373,998.66. 
They  report  expended  for  current  support, 
$23,892;  for  repair^  $1,996.67;  total  expendi- 
tures, $25,888.67.  The  institution  furnishes 
the  pupils  tuition,  board,  and  washing  only. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1885  was  126.  The  total 
number  enrolled  during  the  session  of  1886 


was  180 — 60  males  and  70  females.  The  av^ 
age  monthly  attendance  was  98.  The  cost  per 
capita  for  maintenance  was  $197.45  for  forty 
weeks.  The  total  amount  expended  was  $25,- 
888.67,  making  the  cost  per  capita  per  annom 
$278.87,  or  $6.95  a  week  for  each  pupil. 

Inmc — The  trustees  of  the  Insane  Hospital, 
in  their  report  ending  Oct.  81,  1886,  estimate 
the  value  of  the  real  estate  at  $1,480,150 ;  value 
of  personal  property,  $221,060.95;  total,  $1,- 
651,210.95.  There  was  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  81,  1885,  for  mainte- 
nance, clothing,  and  repairs,  $280,000.  There 
was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1886  for 
maintenance,  clothing,  repairs,  and  improve- 
ments, $854,500.  There  was  expended  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  81,  1885,  $819,087.90, 
and  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  81,  1886, 
$298,958.60,  showing  that  the  entire  appropria- 
tions of  the  two  years  of  $684,500  were  ex- 
pended, except  $16,458.59.  The  average  num- 
ber of  patients  during  1885  was  1,422;  the 
average  number  of  patients  for  1886  was  1,642. 
The  per  capita  expense  in  1885  was  $173.48 ;  the 
per  capita  expense  for  1886  was  $160.02.  The 
annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  institution 
consumes  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire  rev- 
enue of  the  State.  The  commissioners,  in  the 
construction  of  the  three  additional  hospitals, 
have  constructed  each  institution  in  such  a 
manner  that  increased  capacity  can  be  obtained 
at  a  very  low  cost  per  capita.  The  medical 
engineer  estimates  the  aggregate  capacity  of 
the  three  hospitals  at  1,100,  but  more  can  be 
accommodated  without  serious  inconvenieAce. 
The  census  of  1880  enumerated  8,530  insane 
persons  in  the  State;  1,195  were  males,  and 
1,835  were  females.  The  State  Hospital  for 
Insane  at  Indianapolis  has  accommodations  for 
about  1,500  patients.  Inquiry  made  in  Sep- 
tember, through  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
showed  the  number  of  insane  persons  confined 
in  the  jails  and  poor-houses  of  the  State  to  be 
about  1,100,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  of 
them  are  locked  in  cells,  some  wear  ball  and 
chain,  and  others  are  chained  to  the  floor. 

Soldters'  Orphans'  HaBe.--The  last  General 
Assembly  amended  the  law  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Soldiers^  Orphans*  Home  and 
the  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children, 
which  provided  that  the  Governor  should 
appoint  three  trustees,  one  of  whom,  at  least, 
should  be  a  woman,  and  the  male  members 
of  the  board  should  be  honorably  discharged 
Union  soldiers,  and  at  least  one  member  should 
be  an  adherent  of  one  of  each  of  the  two  po- 
litical parties  casting  the  largest  number  of 
votes  at  the  last  general  election.  The  trus- 
tees had  succeeded,  by  judicious  management 
of  the  institution,  in  paying  oflf  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  indebtedness,  and  were  congratu- 
lating themselves  upon  being  able  to  make  re- 
pairs and  beautify  the  grounds  during  the  year 
without  increasing  the  expense  of  their  man- 
agement, when  on  July  21,  1886,  a  fire  de-  ^ 
stroyed  the  main  building,  but  no  lives  were 
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lost.  The  bailding  was  insared  for  $25,000, 
$20,000  of  which  has  been  paid.  The  grounds 
consist  of  fifty- seven  acres.  The  tmstees  have 
contracted  for  the  construction  of  a  new  build- 
ing for  $54,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  clear- 
ing away  the  dSlnrUy  tearing  down  unsafe  walls, 
and  repairing  the  foundation. 

P«ud  and  Bufaraatory  lMtltMttQii8«~The  report 
of  the  directors  for  the  State  Prison  South 
shows  that  the  income  of  the  prison  has  not 
been  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses. The  total  disbursements,  including 
officers'  salaries  and  $4,807.61  expended  for 
repurs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  81, 1886, 
were  $82,255.45 ;  receipts  and  earnings,  $79,- 
590.12,  showing  excess  of  disbursements  over 
receipts,  $2,665.88.  The  directors  say  that  the 
buildings  are  old  and  not  convenient  for  manu- 
factnrmg. 

The  reports  of  the  State  Prison  North  for 
the  past  two  fiscal  years  show  the  prison  to 
have  been  self -sustaining.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Oct.  81,  1885,  the  receipts  and  earn- 
ings were  $108,221.67.  The  total  disburse- 
ments, including  repairs,  officers'  salaries,  and 
$26,657.25  expended  for  improvements,  were 
$99,662.15.  The  excess  of  receipts  over  all  ex- 
peoditares  was  $8,559.52.  The  monthly  aver- 
age number  of  prisoners  was  702,  number  of 
deaths  8,  and  number  of  prisoners,  Oct.  81, 

1885,  703.    For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  81, 

1886,  the  receipts  and  earnings  were  $111,- 
480.10.  The  total  disbursements,  including 
repairs,  addition  to  library,  and  officers'  sala- 
ries, were  $96,712.87.  The  receipts  over  ex- 
penditures $14,717.78,  showing  an  increase  of 
receipts  over  previous  year  of  $8,208.48,  and  a 
decrease  in  expenditures  of  $2,950.15,  and  an 
increase  in  net  earnings  over  previous  year  of 
$11,158.58. 

The  report  of  the  Reformatory  for  Women 
and  Girls  for  1886  shows  that  there  were  in 
the  penal  department  54,  in  the  reformatory 
department  129.  Average  number  for  the  year, 
181.  The  expenditure  for  maintenance  and 
repairs  was  $80,000.  The  net  earnings  of  the 
institution  for  the  year  were  $758.81,  leaving 
as  the  net  cost  of  the  institution  for  the  year, 
$39,241.19. 

The  appropriation  last  year  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Indiana  Reform  School  for  boys 
Vas  $60,000.  The  trustees  ask  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $5,000  on  account  of  needed 
improvements. 

mitoi — On  this  subject  the  Governor,  in  his 
message  to  the  L^islature  of  1887,  says :  ^^  In- 
diana has  never  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
aapport  of  her  militia,  and  in  that  respect 
fltonds  alone  among  her  sister  States.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  old  companies  are  constantly 
diabanding  and  new  companies  being  organ- 
ized. The  result  is,  that  the  State  has  but  a 
-very  small  force  of  trained  and  disciplined 
troops.  The  regiments  in  several  instances 
have  attempted  to  raise  means  for  their  support 
'bj  holding  encampments  and  charging  an  ad- 


mission fee,  which  has  rarely  proved  a  financial 
success,  and  in  several  cases  has  brought  finan- 
cial disaster  upon  the  regiment." 

Towiudilp  Trastees.— In  the  Governor's  mes- 
sage the  recent  fraudulent  transactions  of  town- 
ship trustees  are  mentioned,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject he  says : 

^'The  duties  of  township  trustee,  township 
treasurer,  and  township  clerk  being  combined 
in  one  officer,  and  thereby  placing  the  entire 
management  of  township  business  in  his  hands, 
without  any  check  upon  the  transaction  of  his 
business,  the  accomplishment  of  fraud  is  made 
more  easy  and  less  liable  to  detection.  The 
fact  that  such  fraudulent  transactions  did  not 
occur  in  those  States  that  have  adhered  to  the 
old  system  of  three  trustees,  a  treasurer,  and  a 
clerk,  v/iU  be  accepted  as  a  better  system  than 
the  combining  of  their  duties  in  a  single  officer." 

PeUticaL— The  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  at  Indianapolis  on  August  11,  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  ticket:  For  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  John  0.  Nelson ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Robert  W.  Miers;  Auditor  of  State,  Charles 
A.  Munson;  Treasurer  of  State,  Thomas  B. 
Byrnes;  Attorney-General,  Hugh  D.  McMul- 
len;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  R. 
Coffroth ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Martin 
T.  Krueger ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Alexander  M.  Sweeney. 

The  following  are  the  important  portions  of 
the  platform : 

Jteaolved^  That  taication  of  the  people  for  other  pur- 
poses than  raising  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  economically  administered,  is  robbery 
under  the  forms  of  law.  We  are,  therefore,  in  favor 
of  a  reduction  of  the  present  ui^ust  tariff  to  a  revenue 
basis. 

Resolved^  That  the  ownership  of  real  estate  in  this 
country  by  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  injurious  to  true  American  interests,  and  may  be 
attended  with  many  evil  oonsequonces.  We  there- 
fore heartily  approve  the  act  of  tlie  last  General  As- 
sembly in  pronibiting  the  ownership  of  real  estate 
in  Indiana  by  aliens,  and  thereby  repealing  the  act 
allowing  aliens  to  hold  and  convey  real  estate,  posBed 
by  a  Bepublican  Legislature  and  approved  by  a  Be- 
publican  Governor.  And  wo  specially  approve  of 
such  legislation  by  Congress  as  snail  effectively  pro- 
tect the  public  lands  from  such  aliens'  entr;^  ana  own- 
ership, so  that  the  same  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  re- 
served for  our  citizens. 

Jie$olved^  That  we  favor  a  financial  policy  in  which 
pold  and  silver  and  paper  money  readil  v  convertible 
into  coin,  including  ttie  volume  of  United  States  notes 
now  provided  for  by  law,  shall  be  the  circulating  me- 
dium. W e  insist  that  the  surplus  in  the  national  treas - 
ury  shall  be  promptly  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
national  public  deot,  and  that  taxation  shall  be  re- 
duced, to  the  end  that  large  accumulations  in  the 
treasury,  bevond  the  proper  necessities  of  the  public 
service,  shall  not  occur. 

Jiesotved.  That  the  Democratic  party  of  Indiana  is 
now,  as  it  nas  always  been,  opposed  in  principle  to  all 
sumptuary  laws  and  prohibitory  legislation,  but  it  is 
in  favor  of  just  and  proper  measures  for  regulating  the 
traffic  in  spirituouL  and  intoxicating  liquoiv  under  the 
license  system,  designed  to  repress  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance, and  it  favors  a  reasonable  increase  of  the 
license-tax,  discriminating  between  malt  liquors  and 
wines  and  distilled  spirits,  so  as  to  place  the  highest 
license  on  distilled  spirits  ;  the  proceeds  of  such  tax 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 
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Jleaolved,  That  we  esDeciAllj  oommend  and  approve 
the  action  of  the  last  General  ABsembly  in  proni  bit- 
ing the  importation  of  forei^ers  and  aliens  under 
contract  to  peribrm  labor  within  the  State  of  Indiana. 
We  demand  such  further  legislation  hj  Congress  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such  importation  of  for- 
eign laborers  into  this  country,  and  we  declare  our- 
selves in  favor  of  the  strictest  enforcement  of  the  acts 
prohibiting  Chinese  immigration.  Further,  that  we 
demand  the  abro^tion  of  all  laws  which  do  not  bear 
equallv  upon  capital  and  labor:  the  passage  of  strin- 
geut  laws  to  promote  the  health  and  enhance  the 
safety  of  employes  of  railways,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  mining  operations,  and  to  compel  the 
employers  to  make  prompt  payment  of  wages  of  those 
in  their  employ ;  the  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting 
the  hiring  out  of  convict-labor  in  competition  with 
the  honest  laborers  of  the  oountiy ;  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  m  age 
in  the  mines  and  factories  of  the  State  ;  and«  Anally, 
that  the  importation  of  foi-ei^  laborers  under  contract 
be  forever  prohibited  by  stnngent  penal  statutes. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 
at  Indianapolis  on  September  2,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  ticket  nominated :  For  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, R.  8.  Robertson :  Secretary  of 
State,  Oharles  L.  Griffin ;  Auditor  of  State, 
Bmce  Garr :  Treasurer  of  State,  J.  A.  Lemcke ; 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Byron  K.  Elliott ; 
Attorney-General,  Louis  T.  Michener;  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  William  T.  Noble;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  Harvey  M. 
La  Follette. 

The  essential  features  of  the  platform  were 
as  follow : 

Tlie  security  of  government  rests  upon  an  equal, 
intelligent,  and  honest  ballot,  and  we  renew  our  dec- 
laration a^inst  crimes  of  fhiud  and  violence,  wher- 
ever practiced  and  under  whatever  form,  whereby  the 
right  of  every  man  to  cast  one  vote,  and  have  that 
vote  counted  and  returned,  is  imjporiled  or  abridged. 
We  especially  protest  against  the  liagrant  crime  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  Indiana  against  free  suffinge  in 
the  passage  of  an  Infamou:^  gerr>'mandcr.  We  de- 
mand that,  man  for  man,  the  votes  of  members  of  all 
parties  shall  be  given  equal  force  and  effect. 

Freedom  of  labor  is  essential  to  the  contentment 
and  prosperity  of  the  people.  Workingmen  should 
be  protected  against  the  oppressions  of  corporate  com- 
binations and  monopolies.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
importation  of  contracted  and  ill-paici  labor  from 
abroad;  the  unfair  competition  of  convict-labor  with 
free  labor;  the  competition  of  ^^ assisted **  emigrants 
and  the  vicious  classes  of  Europe  with  American 
workingmen;  the  emplovracnt  of  young  children  in 
fiictorics  and  mines ;  ana  we  recommend  to  the  next 
General  Assembler  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  will 
g[uarantee  to  workingmen  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  their  labor — especially  in  the  proper  ventila- 
tion and  safeguards  for  life  and  health  in  mines  and 
factories— and  the  sure  and  prompt  payment  of  wages. 
We  favor  the  reduction  of  the  legal  number  of  work- 
ing-hours wherever  practicable,  and  the  submission 
of  all  matters  of  controversy  between  employ  6  and 
employer,  under  lust  regulation,  to  impartial  arbitra- 
tion. The  ri^ht^f  all  men  to  associate  tbr  the  pro- 
motion of  their  mutual  good  and  protection,  without 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  others,  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

We  favor  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, under  which  the  resources  of  the  State  and 
nation  have  been,  and  are  being,  developed,  and 
whereby  the  wages  of  workingmen  are  from  15  to  80 
per  cent,  higher  than  under  the  revenue  tariff  in  force 
Defore  the  Kepublican  partv  came  into  power.  Favor- 
ing the  reduction  and  readjustment  of  the  tariff  from 
time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  require,  upon  the 


basis  of  affording  protection  to  the  products  and  re- 
sults of  American  skill  and  industry,  in  our  opinion 
the  duties  should  be  reduced  as  low  as  will  be  allowed 
by  a  wise  observance  of  the  necessity  to  protect  that 
portion  of  our  manufacturers  and  labor  whose  pros- 
perity is  essential  to  our  national  safety  and  independ- 
ence. We  at  the  same  time  condemn  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  of  Indiana  in  favor  of 
Sractical  tnn  trade,  as  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  of 
le  State  and  to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
workingmen. 

The  wisdom  and  honesty  of  the  Bepublican  partv 
secured  sound  money  to  the  people.  Gold  and  silver 
should  be  maintained  in  f  riendlv  relation  in  the  coin 
circulation  of  the  countiy,  and  all  the  circulating  me- 
dium— coin  and  paper  alike— should  be  kept  oicqual 
and  permanent  value.  The  surplus  in  the  treasmy 
should  be  steadily  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

We  favor  a  thorough  and  honest  enforcement  of  the 
civil-service  law^  and  the  extension  of  its  principles 
to  the  State  admmistration  wherever  it  can  be  mads 
practicable. 

The  Republican  party  carried  into  effect  the  home- 
stead policv,  under  which  the  Western  States  and 
Territories  nave  been  made  populous  and  proq)erouii. 
We  favor  the  reservation  of  public  landk  for  small 
holdings  by  actual  settlers,  and  are  opposed  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  large  tracts  or  the  public  domain  by  cor- 
porations and  non-resident  aliens.  American  landa 
should  be  preserved  for  American  settlers. 

The  watering  of  corporate  stock  should  be  pre- 
vented by  law.  We  fkvor  the  creation  of  a  Borcan  of 
Labor  and  Statistics. 

The  constitutional  provinon  that  all  taxation  ahall 
be  equal  and  uniform,  should  be  made  effective  by 
such  revision  of  the  assessment  and  taxation  laws  as 
will  remedy  the  imustioe  whereby  certain  localities 
have  been  made  to  bear  more  than  their  due  share  of 
thepublic  burdens. 

We  renew  the  pledge  of  our  devotion  to  the  f^, 
unsectarian  school  system,  and  favor  measures  tend- 
ing to  increase  its  practical  value  to  the  people.  We 
are  opposed  to  any  movement,  however  msidiona, 
whether  local  or  State^  whereby  a  sacred  flind  may  be 
diverted  from  its  legitimate  use,  or  the  administrstion 
of  the  schools  made  less  impartial  or  efScient. 

The  attempted  domination  b^*  the  Liquor  League  of 
political  parties  and  legislation  is  a  menace  to  fiee  in- 
stitutions which  must  be  met  and  defeated.  The 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  lias  always  been  under 
legislative  restraint ;  and,  believing  that  the  evils  re- 
smting  therefrom  should  be  rigidly  repressed^  we  favor 
such  &WS  as  will  permit  the  people  in  their  several 
localities  to  invoke  such  measures  of  restriction  as 
they  may  deem  wise,  and  to  compel  the  traffic  to  com- 
pensate Itor  the  burdens  it  imposes  on  socie^  and  re- 
lieve the  oppressions  of  local  taxation. 

The  Prohibition  candidates  were:  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, J.  M.  Gale ;  Secretary  of  State, 
J.  8.  Hughes;  Auditor,  Sylvester  Johnson; 
Treasurer,  A.  G.  Tubbs;  Attomey-GeDeral, 
WiUiara  M.  Land;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Cyrus  Hodgin ;  Supreme  Judge,  R. 
S.  D Wiggins;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  L.  D. 
Ratliff.  The  following  was  the  Greenback 
ticket :  Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  S.  Pope ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  J.  B.  Milroy ;  Auditor,  Pressly 
Gregg;  Treasurer,  Benjamin  Perkins;  Alter- 
ney-General,  J.  S.  Bender ;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  George  Bass;  Sapremo 
Judge,  J.  L.  Miller;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Coort, 
S.  D.  Douglass. 

On  November  2  the  Republican  ticket  was 
elected.  The  vote  for  Lientenant-Goyeraor 
was:  Republican,  282,916;  Democratic,  22V 
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693;  Prohibition,  8,829;  Greenback,  8,016; 
Republican  plurality,  8,828,  The  plurality  for 
the  other  officers  was  about  the  same,  except 
that  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  was  about  0,000.  The  Republicans 
elected  Congressmen  in  the  First,  Sixth,  Eighth, 
Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Districts, 
seven,  and  the  Democrats  in  the  other  six. 
The  Legislature  elected  consisted  of  31  Demo- 
crats and  19  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  55 
Republicans  and  45  Democrats  in  the  House. 
Several  of  each  party  were  Knights  of  Labor: 
The  Democrats  after  the  election  contested  the 
lieuteDant-governorship  on  the  ground  that 
there  could  be  no  legal  election  to  fill  a  va- 
caocy  during  a  term,  but  only  at  the  regular 
qaadriennial  periods.  The  question  had  not 
been  set  at  rest  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

DHATIHG*  a  paper  on  this  subject  might 
properly  include  the  arts  of  inlaying  aa  prac- 
ticed from  time  immemorial  by  skilled  workers 
in  wood,  metal,  and  sfone  the  world  over ;  bat, 
as  these  have  been  fully  described  in  the  stand- 
ard technical  works,  they  are  omitted  here. 
The  present  article  treats  of  inlaying  as  ap- 
plied to  engravings,  drawings,  manuscripts, 
and  the  like,  when  they  are  to  be  preserved  in 
those  superb  sets  of  volumes  that  are  among 
the  choicest  treasures  of  modern  collections.. 
Most  of  the  larger  libraries  of  the  present 
time  contain  inlaid  editions  of  more  or  less 
importance,  none  of  which  can  be  duplicated, 
and  some  of  which  contain  so  much  that  is 
rare  that,  when  offered  for  sale,  they  command 
fnhulous  prices.  The  process  of  collecting  the 
materials  for  such  books  often  extends  over 
the  better  part  of  a  lifetime,  and  involves  a 
large  initial  outlay  of  time  and  money.  The 
work  of  inlaying  or  mounting  the  engravings 
calls  for  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  skill,  to 
the  end  that  the  pages  of  the  volume  when 
bound  shall  lie  as  nat  as  if  each  were  a  single 
sheet  of  paper.  An  inlaid  book,  in  short,  is 
an  artistically  constructed  scrap-book;  but 
whereas  the  leaves  of  the  ordinary  scrap-book 
are  crumpled  and  unsightly  at  the  edges,  those 
that  are  sldllfally  inlaid  are  like  the  work  of 
the  best  book-binders.  Usually  the  collector 
procures  an  unbound  copy  of  the  work  he  in- 
tends to  illustrate,  printed,  with  wide  margins, 
on  heavy  paper.  He  procures  also  a  supply  of 
paper  of  like  size  and  tint,  upon  which  to 
moQDt  his  engravings. 

Professional  inlayers  are  few,  and  many  col- 
lectors prefer  to  do  the  work  themselves,  ac- 
quiring often  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill. 

The  inlayer^s  tools  include  an  assortment  of 
knives,  a  lithographer's  stone,  some  sheets  of 
press-board,  and  an  ordinary  hand  copying- 
press  large  enough  to  receive  the  sheets  of  the 
intended  volume. 

No  two  inlayers  agree  about  the  best  shape 
of  knife-blade,  and  only  experience  can  deter- 
mine what  is  best  for  each  individual.  Temper 
and  keenness  of  edge  are,  of  course,  essential. 
Several  knives  are  necessary — one,  namely,  to 


niiake  a  clean,  smooth  out  through  the  paper, 
and  the  others  to  bevel  its  edges.  Dealers  in 
shoemakers'  supplies  keep  in  stock  a  very  large 
variety  of  knives  of  different  shapes,  and  usu- 
ally of  excellent  steel.  An  inlayer  can  often 
find  just  what  he  wants  in  such  an  assortment ; 
but  fastidious  workmen  frequently  have  blades 
specially  shaped  and  tempered  to  suit  their  in- 
dividual methods. 
The  lithographer's  stone  should  be  nearly  or 

?[uite  as  large  as  the  sheets  of  paper  to  be  used, 
t  ia  well  to  have  it  set  in  a  wooden  frame, 
making  the  total  size  somewhat  larger  than  the 
paper. 

The  press-board  should  be  of  the  dark,  ma- 
hogany-colored variety  generally  used  by 
book-binders  to  lay  between  the  different  sets 
of  sheets  when  piled  up  under  their  powerful 
hydraulic  presses.  It  is  made  of  wood-fiber, 
and  is  exceedingly  hard,  tough,  and  smooth. 
For  the  inlayer  it  serves  a  double  purpose: 
one  sheet  of  it  he  keeps  for  a  cutting-board, 
and  the  rest  he  lays  between  his  inlaid  sheets 
while  they  are  drying  in  the  copying- press. 

With  this  equipment,  a  pot  of  rice-fiour 
paste,  and  a  small,  stiff  bru^h— an  artist's  bris- 
tle-brush is  best — ^the  inlayer  is  ready  for 
work. 

The  first  operation  is  to  lay  the  engraving  on 
the  cutting-board,  and,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut 
it  out  of  the  sheet  upon  which  it  is  printed, 
leaving  a  margin  of  about  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  around  the  print  proper.  Next  lay  a 
sheet  of  mounting-paper  upon  the  cutting- 
board,  and  upon  it  place  the  engraving  exactly 
where  it  intended  to  stay.  Of  course,  every 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  insure  accurate 
placing.  To  identify  the  top  of  the  sheet, 
press  the  point  of  a  needle  through  one  of  its 
upper  corners,  and  to  register  the  print  make 
two  needle-holes,  say  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart,'  passing  at  once  through  it  and  throuffh 
the  mounting-sheet.  These  two  holes  serve 
to  identify  the  print  and  its  particular  sheet, 
should  a  number  of  engravings  be  in  hand  at 
once.  Four  more  needle-holes  through  the 
mounting-sheet,  one  at  each  corner  of  the 
print,  serve  to  fix  the  position  of  the  **  win- 
dow "  that  is  to  be  cut  in  the  mounting-sheet. 
The  print  is  now  laid  aside,  and  the  window 
cut  out  on  lines  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
within  the  four  needle-holes;  this  will  make 
an  opening  in  the  sheet  a  little  smaller  than 
the  print. 

The  next  operation '  o|dls  for  the  nicest 
manual  skill.  The  paper  frame  or  mat  is  laid 
on  the  lithographic  stone  and  its  inner  edges 
are  beveled  with  a  sharp  blade,  so  that  the 
paper  is  as  thin  as  possible  at  the  extreme  in- 
ner edge.  Bevel  the  edges  of  the  print  in  the 
same  way.  Skill  and  certainty  in  beveling  can 
only  be  acquired  by  the  greatest  nicety  of 
manipulation,  and  it  is  only  given  to  a  few, 
even  among  professionals,  to  attain  something 
like  uniform  perfection. 

Pasting  comes  next.    Lay  the  print  on  a 
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piece  of  clean  wa!«te-paper  (which  must  never 
be  used  a  second  time,  for  fear  of  accidents) 
and  upon  it  lay  the  '•^  window  "  cut  from  the 
mounting-sheet.  The  beveled  edge  alone  will 
remain  in  sight,  and,  holding  the  ^*  window  ^* 
firmly  in  place,  the  rice-paste  is  rubbed  «pon 
the  bevel  until  it  is  uniformly  covered  and  the 
paste  rubbed  into  its  texture.  The  print  is 
now  taken  up  carefully,  laid  upon  its  mat, 
pressed  firmly  between  flat  surfaces,  and  al- 
lowed to  dry  under  the  heaviest  available 
pressure.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  reversed 
bevels  of  print  and  mat  are  thus  glued  securely 
together  without  increasing  the  thickness  of 
the  sheet. 

When  it  is  desired  to  inlay  two  prints  that 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  sneet  of  pa- 
per, it  is  necessary  to  split  the  paper.  This 
IS  easily  done  by  taking  two  pieces  of  stout 
cotton  or  linen  sheeting  at  least  as  large  as  the 
largest  of  the  prints.  Cover  each  of  them 
evenly  with  paste,  lay  the  paper  to  be  split 
on  one  of  them,  and  spread  the  other  piece  of 
cloth  over  both.  Smooth  out  all  inequalities 
and  lumps,  and  let  the  paste  become  perfectly 
dry.  Then  pull  tlje  two  pieces  of  cloth  care- 
fully apart,  and  half  of  the  paper  will  come 
away  with  each  piece.  Soaking  in  lukewarm 
water  will  dissolve  the  paste,  and  the  prints  can 
be  separately  inlaid.  In  this  case  the  prints 
will  not  require  beveling,  unless  the.  paper  is 
so  thick  as  to  render  it  desirable.  The  soak- 
ing in  paste  and  wat«r  will  not  affect  old-fash- 
ioned printer's  ink,  but  some  modem  work  is 
done  with  ink  that  will  not  stand  water.  Com- 
mon paper  may  be  split  by  a  skillful  worker, 
using  simply  a  delicate  knife  and  the  fingers, 
but  such  work  requires  a  great  deal  of  practice, 
and  is  at  best  a  slow  operation.  When  the 
engraving  is  backed  by  printed  matter  that 
may  show  through,  the  paper  may  be  split  as 
described,  or  it  may  be  backed  without  split- 
ting by  a  piece  of  black  paper  which  will  usu- 
ally render  invisible  the  reversed  letters;  or, 
the  paper  may  be  thoroughly  wetted  with  wa- 
ter and  laid  face  down  on  the  stone,  when  the 
objectionable  printed  matter  may  easily  be 
rubbed  off  with  the  fingers,  taking  care  to  rnb 
across  the  grain  of  the  paper,  and  being  par- 
ticularly careful  about  fraying  the  edges. 

"  Laying-on  "  is  included  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  inlaying,  as  it  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  simply  pasting  the  paper  on 
the  mounting-sheet  without  cutting  a  *'  win- 
dow," or  beveling,  but  this  is  not  such  an 
easy  operation  as  it  would  seem  to  a  novice. 
If  ordinary  calendered  paper  is  used,  the  addi- 
tional thickness  will  tell  where  several  sheets 
come  together.  Therefore,  a  soft  paper  must 
be  used  into  which  the  imposed  sheet  will 
sink  under  pressure.  Again,  both  sheets  will 
wrinkle  more  or  less  in  drying,  even  when  care- 
fully dampened.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  im- 
possibility of  dampening  them  equally ;  there- 
fore, when  they  have  had  a  first  drying  under 
the  press,  they  are  both  wetted  a  second  time 


smoothed  between  sheets  of  clean  blotting- 
paper,  and  again  placed  under  pressure,  when 
they  should  dry  perfectly  fiat  and  without  per- 
ceptible increase  of  thickness. 

A  third  method,  which  may  under  some  cir- 
cumstances be  advantageously  followed,  is  to 
lay  the  print  on  the  mounting- sheet  before 
trimming  it,  and,  carefully  adjusting  it  in 
place,  cut  through  both  thicknesses  of  paper, 
moving  the  knife- blade  in  a  vertical  plane. 
This  at  once  trims  the  print  and  cuts  a  "win- 
dow" into  which  it  wDl  exactly  fit.  The 
mounting-sheet  should  be  a  little  thicker  than 
the  print-paper,  and  both  are  to  be  pasted, 
with  all  precautions  against  wrinkling,  upon 
a  third  sheet  which  completes  the  folio,  and 
if  skillfully  done  gives  a  most  satisfactonr 
result,  as  nothing  shows  on  the  reverse  side. 
Coarse  prints  may  be  cut  from  the  daily  jour- 
nals, and  treated  in  any  of  the  three  methods 
described,  in  such  a  way  that  when  finished 
they  will  look  like  etchings  on  India  paper. 

The  best  material  for  the  inlayer^s  purposes 
is  a  not  very  hard,  not  very  smooth,  calendered 
paper.  German  drawing  -  paper  is  good ; 
Whatman^s,  being  hand-made,  is  not  so  satis- 
factory ;  ribbon  paper,  such  as  is  cut  into  strips, 
and  wound  up  with  costly  ribbons,  is  excellent 
for  "laying  on."  Of  course,  no  beginner 
should  make  a  first  attempt  upon  anything 
valuable;  the  manual  dexterity  essential  to 
true  and  nice  beveling  comes  only  by  practice. 

Inlaying,  apparently  after  the  methods  de- 
scribed has  been  practiced  by  the  Chinese 
time  out  of  mind,  and  it  was  largely  used  by 
monkish  missal- writers  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
is  an  art  well  adapted  for  amateur  work,  and 
is  not  without  its  inducements  as  a  professional 
calling.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  in  this 
country  only  three  professional  inlayers,  and 
even  in  Europe  the  market  is  not  over-supplied 
with  really  good  workmen. 

INSURANCE  LEGISLATION.  The  record  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  of  New  York 
relative  to  insurance  matters  in  1886  was  of 
much  more  than  the  usual  interest.  Eleven 
very  important  laws  were  enacted.  The  first 
provides  that  Canadian  companies  may  deposit 
Canadian  securities  with  the  Insurance  Super- 
intendent for  business  done  in  the  State.  The 
second  amends  the  laws  of  1875  so  as  to  allow 
any  of  the  New  York  State  companies  doing 
business  in  foreign  countries  to  invest  in  for- 
eign securities  the  funds  that  are  required 
abroad.  The  third  facilitates  the  closing  up  of 
insolvent  life-insurance  and  annuity  companies. 
It  provides  that  upon  the  expiration  of  two 
years  after  the  declaration  of  a  final  dividend 
by  a  receiver  heretofore  appointed  of  an  insol- 
vent life-insurance  and  annuity  company,  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  a  special 
term  thereof  held  in  and  for  the  county  in 
which  the  office  of  such  receiver  is  situated, 
may,  upon  petition  of  the  Attorney-General,  or 
the  receiver  or  any  of  his  bondsmen,  make  an 
order  authorizing  such  applicant  to  cause  to  be 
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pablishecl  and  mailed  a  notice  to  the  remain- 
ing creditors  of  sach  insolvent  company  or  re- 
ceiver to  present  their  claims  for  payment 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  said 
notice,  or  that  the  same  be  thereafter  forever 
barred,  a  copy  of  which  notice  shall  be  pub- 
iished  in  the  city  of  Albany  in  the  newspaper 
designated  for  the  publication  of  certain  pablic 
noticeg  pursuant  to  chapter  262,  laws  of  1885, 
and  in  a  newspaper  published  in  said  county 
once  in  each  week  for  live  successive  weeks, 
and  a  copy  of  which  notice  shall  be  mailed, 
postage  paid,  on  the  day  of  the  dale  thereof,  to 
each  of  said  remaining  creditors,  to  their  last 
known  address.  Upon  due  proof  of  the  publi- 
cation and  mailing  of  such  notices  as  aforesaid, 
and  the  payment  of  all  claims  so  presented,  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  a  special  term 
thereof  held  in  and  for  said  county,  upon  mo- 
tion of  the  Attorney-General,  or  the  receiver 
or  any  of  his  bondsmen,  may  grant  an  order 
discharging  such  receiver  and  his  bondsmen 
from  further  liability.  The  fourth  provides  for 
a  uniform  contract  or  policy  of  fire  insurance 
to  be  made  and  issued  in  this  State  by  all  in- 
surance companies  taking  risks  on  property  in 
this  State.  This  law  makes  it  possible  to  create 
a  standard  policy,  which  shall  do  justice  to  all 
of  the  many-sided  interests  touched  by  insur- 
ance, as  the  New  York  Board  is  intrusted  with 
its  original  preparatitm  and  the  Legislature  can 
revise  it  if  it  shoold  at  any  time  need  revision. 
The  fifth  allows  any  town  insurance  company, 
acting  under  the  laws  of  1857  and  1881,  to 
choose  not  fewer  than  five  nor  more  than  nine 
directors  to  be  elected  annually,  and  to  hold 
office  not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  sixth 
provides  for  a  codification  of  several  laws ;  it 
amends  the  law  of  1870,  chapter  287,  so  as  to 
conform  with  chapter  862  of  the  laws  of  1880 ; 
it  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  New 
York  State  Central  Organization  of  Co-opera- 
tive Fire  Insnrance,  and  refers  more  especial- 
ly to  the  making  of  reports  at  a  particular 
time  and  to  the  filing  of  reports  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  seventh  provides  that  the 
capital  stock  of  any  corporation  organized  since 
May  15,  1878,  as  a  limited  liability  company, 
under  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  organization  and  regulation  of  certain  busi- 
ness corporations,"  passed  June  21,  1875,  may 
be  paid  in  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this 
act,  or  may  be  reduced  by  proceedings  author- 
ized by  law  to  be  taken  within  such  time. 
Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued in  anywise  to  relieve  any  such  corpora- 
tion or  the  directors  pr  stockholders  thereof 
from  liability  to  creditors  for  debts  contracted 
before  the  passage  of  this  act  by  reason  of  any 
fiiilnre  to  pay  in  its  capital  or  any  part  thereof 
withm  the  time  prescribed  for  the  making  of 
sach  payments  by  the  said  act,  or  to  make  and 
file  any  certificates  of  such  payment.  The 
eighth  was  the  cause  of  considerable  discussion. 
It  amends  the  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of 
premiums  to  the  fire  department  of  cities  and 


villages  by  companies  not  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  State.  The  significant  amendment 
allows  any  company  licensed  to  do  business  in 
this  State  to  transact  business  in  any  place 
where  it  has  no  agent,  if  it  will  give  a  bond  to 
the  insurance  department  that  it  will  pay  the 
two-per-cent.  premium  required  by  law.  It  is 
also  provided  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
the  nmits  of  any  incorporated  village  in  this 
State  shall  be  determined  by  the  town  board  of 
the  town  in  which  such  village  is  situated.  The 
ninth  provides  for  the  incorporation  of  credit 
guarantee  and  indemnity  companies  for  all  parts 
of  the  State  except  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
The  Comptroller  was  struck  out  of  the  bill,  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  was  added,  as 
the  officer  with  whom  the  business  should  be 
done,  and  stringent  provisions  were  enacted  in 
regard  to  sending  reports  to  him.  It  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the 
capitd  stock  of  such  company  shall  be  paid  in 
before  it  proceeds  to  business ;  and  that  no  such 
company  shall  begin  business  before  it  has 
deposited  at  least  $100,000  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance.  The  tenth  amends  the 
law  of  1880  relative  to  the  examinations  and 
reports  of  fire  and  inland  companies,  so  that 
where  a  note  is  taken  for  a  premium  the  com- 
pany may  deduct  the  expense  of  obtaining  the 
risk  and  issuing  the  policy.  The  eleventh  pro- 
vides for  a  tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent  on 
the  gross  premiums  received  by  all  fire  and 
marine  companies  doing  business  in  this  State 
— whether  organized  in  this  State  on  not.  The 
payment  is  to  be  made  annually  by  the  18th  of 
August  to  the  State  Treasurer,  sworn  returns 
in  regard  to  the  business  being  sent  to  the 
Comptroller.  The  tax  in  each  case  shall  be 
paid  up  to  the  30th  day  of  June  preceding. 

Aside  from  these  laws,  a  new  law,  developed 
from  the  investigation  of  the  Broadway  rail- 
road, provides  for  the  appointment  of  receivers 
for  corporations  whose  charters  have  been  an- 
nulled. A  law  of  very  great  general  interest 
was  passed  providing  that  every  receiver  shall 
be  allowed  to  receive,  as  compensation  for  his 
services  as  such  receiver,  5  per  cent,  for  the 
first  $100,000  received  and  paid  out,  and  2^  per 
oent.  on  all  sums  received  and  paid  out  in  ex- 
cess of  the  said  $100,000 ;  but  no  receiver  shall 
be  allowed  or  shall  receive,  from  such  per- 
centage or  otherwise,  for  his  said  services  for 
any  one  year,  any  greater  sum  or  compensation 
than  $12,000,  nor  for  any  period  less  than  one 
year,  more  than  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  a  year, 
provided  that  where  more  than  one  receiver 
shall  be  appointed,  the  compensation  herein 
provided  shall  be  divided  between  such  re- 
ceivers. This  is  an  amendment  to  the  receiver- 
ship act  of  1878. 

Aside  from  the  State  of  New  York,  the  most 
important  insurance  laws  of  1886  were  passed 
by  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  fees  of  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  were  fixed  in  that 
State.  Another  law  provides  that  po  insurance 
company  shall  cancel  afire  policy  without  giv- 
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ing  the  party  insured  at  least  ^re  days'  notice 
and  a  probata  for  the  unexpired  term.  A 
third  law  allows  life-insurance  companies  to 
improve  any  real  eastate  whether  in  Connecti- 
cut or  in  any  other  State.  A  fourth  law  pro- 
yides  that  any  fire,  or  tire  and  marine  company 
of  another  State  with  $150,000  in  cash  assets, 
may  transact  husiness  in  the  State,  provided 
that  similar  companies  of  Oonnecticot  are  ad- 
mitted to  transact  husiness  in  such  other  State. 
A  fifth  law  concerns  licenses  and  certificates 
of  insurance  agents.  ** Valued  policy  hills" 
were  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of  fifteen 
States  and  Territories;  but  they  did  not  be- 
come laws  except  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Idaho,  from  both  of  which  the  insurance  com- 
panies promptly  withdrew  their  agents.  It  was 
expected  that  this  particular  form  of  legislation^ 
which  seeks  to  overthrow  the  idea  that  an  in- 
surance policy  is  a  contract  of  indemnity  only, 
will  be  pushed  very  actively  during  1887. 

INYEBmONS.    See  Patents. 

IOWA.  State  €«venuMit— The  following  were 
the  State  ofiicers  during  the  year :  Grovernor, 
William  Larrabee,  Republican ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  John  A.  T.  Hull;  Secretary  of 
State,  Frank  D.  Jackson;  Treasurer,  V.  P. 
Twombly;  Attorney-General,  A.  J.  Baker; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John 
W.  Akers ;  Labor  Commissioner,  E.  R.  Hutch- 
ins  ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  Peter  A.  Dey,  L. 
S.  CofiiD,  and  James  W.  McDill ;  Mine  Inspec- 
tors, Joshua  A.  Smith,  Thomas  Binks,  and 
James  £.  Stout;  Fish  Commissioner,  £.  D. 
Carleton.  Supreme  Court:  Chief- Justice, 
Joseph  R.  Reed ;  Associate  Justices,  James  U. 
Roth  rock,  Austin  Adams,  Joseph  M.  Beck,  and 
William  H.  Seevers.  J.  W.  Cattell  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  held  the  office  of  Auditor, 
having  been  appointed  thereto  in  1885  by  Gov. 
Sherman,  who  had  removed  Auditor  John  L. 
Brown  on  charges.  Gov.  Larrabee,  soon  after 
his  inauguration,  restored  Mr.  Brown.  He, 
having  been  impeached,  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Beardsley.  The  articles  were  adopted 
by  the  House  on  April  18,  but  the  trial  before 
the  Senate  was  not  concluded  until  July  14, 
when  Mr.  Brown  was  acquitted.  He  was 
thereupon  restored  to  ofiice.  and  continued  in 
possession  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Legislative  SesskHk— The  Legislature  met  on 
January  11,  and  adjourned  on  April  13.  Among 
the  laws  passed  were  the  following: 

To  provide  for  the  teaching  and  study  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  enecta  of 
alcoholic  drinks.  stimalantM,  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system,  in  the  public  schools  and  educational 
institutions  of  the  State. 

To  authorize  the  creation  and  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  tribunals  of  voluntary  arbitration  to  ad- 
just industrial  disputes  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. 

To  enable  cities  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  high- 
way bridges  over  navigable  boundary  rivers  of  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

To  provide  for  the  levy  of  one-half-mill  tax  for  the 
years  1886  and  1887,  to  provide  a  home  for  Iowa  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  and  for  making  repairs  and  improve* 


menta  on  State  instatntions  and  for  pa^ng  outstaod- 
izur  warrants.  « 

To  repeal  section  8909  of  the  Code  and  to  enact  a 
substitute  therefor,  deflniug  and  punishing  embez- 
zlement. 

To  establish  a  uniform  inch  or  gauge  of  cream. 

To  prevent  deception  in  the  manuliacturc  and  sale 
of  imitation  butter  and  cheese. 

Making  an  appropriation  for  erecting  an  additional 
wing  to  the  Iowa  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Mount 
Pleasant  for  female  patients  and  tor  its  support 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  Soldiers'  Home  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  making  an  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  land  and  the  construction  or  purchase  of 
building. 

EstabliBhing  the  Supremo  Court  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
emment  and  providing  officers  thereof. 

To  repeal  chapter  162  of  the  /icto  of  the  Twentieth 
General  Assembly,  and  to  enact  a  substitute  therefor 
in  reUtion  to  solaiers'  monuments  and  memorial  halls, 
and  providing  for  levying  a  tax  therefor. 

To  authorize  cities  andtowns  to  erect  and  maintain 
fish-dams  across  the  outlets  of  meandered  lakes,  and 
to  provide  punishment  for  the  ix^ury  or  destmction 
of  the  same. 

To  regulate  the  oiganization  and  operation  of  mu- 
tual benefit  associations. 

Amendatory  of  chapter  148  of  the  acts  of  the  Twen- 
tieth General  Assemoly  relating  to  intoxicating  liq- 
uors, and  providing  for  the  more  effectual  suppression 
of  the  illegal  sale  and  transportation  of  intoxicatiDg 
liouors  and  abatement  of  nuisances. 

Itequiring  banking  corporations  other  than  saving- 
banks  to  incorporate  the  word  **  State  "  in  their  cor- 
porate name,  and  to  prohibit  associations,  partner- 
ships, or  inaividuals  engaged  in  banking  husinns, 
buying  or  selling  exchanges,  receiving  deposits,  dis- 
oountmg  notes,  etc.,  from  adopting  and  using  the 
word  **  etate  "  in  connection  with  such  aasociatioDS, 
partnership,  or  Individual  names. 

Kcquiring  foreign  corporations  to  file  their  articles 
of  incorporation  with  the  Secrctan-  of  State,  and  im- 
posing certain  conditions  upon  such  ooi'ponitions  trans- 
acting business  in  this  State. 

To  prohibit  the  traffic  in  hogs  infected  with  swine- 
plague  or  hog-cholera,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  ot 
the  same. 

Authorizing  the  consolidation  of  the  coupon  ftmdin 
the  State  treasury  with  the  general  revenue  fund. 

To  amend  section  797  of  the  Code  of  Iowa,  and  to 
exempt  fh)m  taxation  certain  homesteads. 

To  authorize  administrators,  executors,  and  guardi- 
ans appointed  in  otiier  States  or  countries  to  release 
judgments,  mortgages,  and  deeds  of  trust 

To  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgeiy  h 
-the  State  of  Iowa. 

Begulating  the  sale  and  transfer  of  grain  in  eleva- 
tors and  other  places  of  storage. 

To  abolish  the  Circuit  Court  and  to  enhuge  the 
lowers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court,  and  to 
provide  for  additional  judges  and  to  reorganize  the 
judicial  districts  of  the  State. 

To  regulate  the  manner  of  holding  courts  in  the 
several  judicial  districts  of  the  State,  and  to  amend 
section  231  of  the  Code  as  amended  by  an  act  of 
the  Twenty-first  General  Assembly  relating  to  trial 
jurors. 

To  repeal  sections  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  and  6  of  chapter  21, 
acts  of  the  Twentieth  General  Assembly,  and  enact 
substitute  therefor  providing  for  mine-inspectore,  their 
manner  of  appointment,  compensation,  and  deiBbiog 
their  duties  and  term  of  office. 

In  relation  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

To  provide  for  the  levy  of  attachment  or  execution 
on  personal  property  covered  by  mort^e. 

To  prescribe  certain  powers  and  duties  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment. 

Fixing  the  number  of  Senators  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, apportioning  them  among  the  several  counties, 
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aocording  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each,  and 
dividini;  the  State  into  senatorial  distriots. 

To  reorganize  the  congressional  distriots  of  the 
State. 

To  facilitate  the  giving  of  bonds  recjuired  by  law, 
snd  authorizing  the  acceptance  of  fidelity  surety  com- 
panies as  sureties  on  any  such  bonds,  and  prescribing 
uo  rights  and  liabilities  of  such  oompames  as  such 
sureties. 

To  amend  chapter  185  of  the  laws  of  the  Twentieth 
General  Assembly  in  relation  to  the  inspection  of  il- 
luminating oils. 

To  locate  the  8tate  fish-hatchery  house  at  Bpirit 
Lake,  and  to  sell  the  property  heretofore  used  lor  a 
fish- hatchery  in  Jones  Coun^,  and  to  abolish  the  of- 
fice of  Assistant  Fish  Commi:wioner. 

The  following  are  the  counties  comprised  in 
the  several  congressional  districts : 

1.  Washington,  Louisa,  Jefferson,  Heniy,  Dcs 
Moines,  Lee.  and  van  Buren. 

2.  Muscatine,  Soott,  Clinton,  Jackson,  Johnson, 
and  Iowa. 

8.  Dubuque,  Delaware,  Buchanan,  Black  Hawk, 
Bremer,  Butler,  Franklin,  Hardin,  and  Wright. 

4.  Clayton,  Allamakee,  Fayette,  Winneshiek,  How- 
srd,  Chickasaw,  Floyd,  Mitchell,  Worth,  and  Cerro 
Gordo. 

5.  Jones,  Linn,  Benton,  Ta^u^  Marshall,  Qrondy, 
and  Cedar. 

6.  Davis,  Wapello,  Keokuk,  Mahaska,  Poweshiek, 
Monroe,  and  Jasper. 

7.  Story,  Dallas,  Polk,  Madison,  Warren,  and  Ma- 
rion. 

8.  Adams,  Union,  Clarke,  Lucas,  Appanoose, 
Wayne,  Decatur,  Binggold,  Taylor,  Page,  and  Fre- 
mont. 

9.  Harrison,  Shelbyj  Audubon,  Guthrie,  Pottawat- 
tamie, Cass,  Adair.  Mills,  and  Mont^mery. 

10.  Crawford,  Oarroll,  Greene,  Boone,  Calhoun, 
Webster,  Hamilton,  Pocahontas,  Humboldt,  Palo  Al- 
to, Kossuth,  Hancock.  Emmet,  and  Winncbas:o. 

11.  Lyon,  Osceola,  Dickinson.  Sioux,  O'Brien,  Clay, 
Plymouth,  Cherokee,  Buena  Vista,  Woodbury,  I(Ui, 
Stic,  and  Monona. 

PiBtlciL — The  Democratic  State  Conyention 
met  at  Des  Moines  on  Jnne  80,  and  adjourned 
on  July  1.  The  following  are  the  chief  points 
of  the  platform  adopted : 

That  we  insist  that  the  surplus  revenue  accumu- 
lated in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  needed 
to  deftuy  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government 
and  meet  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress,  be  ap- 
plied in  payment  or  the  public  debt. 

That  tine  public  lands  are  a  trust  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  heritage  of  its  people^  and  that  they 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  alienated  t^om  its 
dtiiiena  nor  made  the  subject  of  barter  and  sale  for 
speculative  purposes,  but  should  be  held  for  actual 
settlers  who  propose  by  their  own  labor  to  build  up 
in  our  country  a  aeme.  And  we  demand  the  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  resumption  of  all  unearned 
railroad  land-grants. 

That  recognizing  in  industry  and  morality  the 
standwd  of  individual  and  national  greatness  and 
the  foundation  of  purity  and  happiness  in  the  homo, 
would  seeure  to  the  laborer  a  participation  Id  the  ftuitB 
of  his  toil  and  a  share  to  the  family  and  the  home  in 
the  refiaing  influences  of  advancing  civilization.  We 
therefore  call  upon  all  who  may  have  at  heart  the 
peatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  to  join  with  us 
m  securing  by  unpre.iudieed  legislation  a  just  recog- 
nitioB  of  the  rights  of  the  toiler  and  in  protecting  the 
individual  laborers  by  proper,  equitable,  and  honor- 
able safeguards  against  tne  present  and  threatened  en- 
croachments of  monopoly  corporations. 

We  Btemly  denounce  the  Detrayal  of  the  interests 
of  the  miners  of  Iowa  by  the  lost  Kepublican  Lcsrisla- 
ture,  and  its  shameless  violation  of  the  pledges  given 


by  its  platform  and  party  leaders  as  shown  by  the 
defeat  of  the  measures  of  relief  demanded  by  the 
miners  of  the  State. 

That  we  favor  the  repeal  of  the  present  prohibitory 
liquor  law  of  this  State,  and  the  enactment  in  lieu 
thereof  of  a  law  securing  to  each  county  and  municipal 
corporation  the  right  to  determine  for  itself  the  pro- 
hibition or  licensing  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a  beverage;  providing  by  proper  legislation  for 
the  enforcement  of  prohibition  where  prohibition  is 
adopted,  and  where  license  is  adopted  for  a  license 
fee  of  not  less  than  $500  with  such  legislative  restric- 
tions as  will  promote  sobriety  ana  suppress  free 
whisky. 

The  Greenback  State  Convention  assenibled 
at  the  same  place  on  July  1.  The  following 
are  points  from  the  platform :  ' 

A  false,  partial,  and  cruel  financial  system  now 
forces  the  millions  into  usurious  debts  to  moneyed  men 
and  banking-houses,  and  then  allows  the  lenders  to 
contract  the  currency,  crowd  down  all  property  values, 
foreclose  mortgages,  close  Victories,  and  drive  prod- 
ucts into  the  highways.  This  arbitrary  financial 
despotism  has  alread]^  produced  incipient  revolution, 
while  strikes  and  universal  organization  for  Uie  pro- 
tecdon  of  labor  indicate  great  unrest.  The  process 
of  inflating  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  all  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  other  money  obligations,  while 
crowding  down  the  value  of  mrm-orops,  labor,  and 
property  generally  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
cornering  about  one  third  of  the  money  of  the  country 
in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

We  denounce  the  present  money  system,  which 
enables  a  few  men  to  borrow  the  credit  of  the  people 
at  one  per  cent,  and  reloan  the  same  back  to  them  at 
enormous  rates  of  interest,  and  demand  the  issuance 
of  lawftil  monev,  which^  instead  of  being  loaned  to 
banks  on  bonded  security,  shall  be  loaned  to  the 
people  under  an  eouitable  and  safe  system  on  ample 
security,  as  the  school  fund  of  Iowa  is  now  loaned, 
and  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent. 

We  demand  a  graduated  income-tax.  We  are  in 
favor  of  the  use  ofall  practical  means  for  the  suppres 
sion  of  intemperance. 

Wo  demana  such  laws  as  will  insure  speedy  pay- 
ment of  the  wages  to  the  cmploy<^s  in  mines,  factories, 
and  workshops  in  the  lawftil  money  of  the  country, 
and  the  complete  abolition  of  the  truck  store  system. 
A  f^e  government  can  exist  only  with  free  nomes, 
and  we  condemn  that  policy  tliat  permits  vast  tracts 
of  land  to  be  owned  by  anv  individual  or  corporation. 
We  denounce  the  policy  of  permitting  foreigners,  who 
owe  no  allegiance  to  the  na^  of  our  country,  from 
acquiring  title  to  real  estate  in  this  country,  and  we 
demand  that  all  forfeited  or  unearned  lands,  granted 
to  railroad  or  other  corporations,  be  reclaimed  and 
opened  for  homesteads  for  the  people. 

The  great  corporate  monopolies,  which  control 
money,  transportation,  and  public  intelligence,  should 
be  broujjht  to  a  sense  of  justice  by  the  adoption  of 
laws  which  will  prohibit  extortionate  rates  for  the  use 
of  money  and  prevent  over-charges  by  railroads  for 
transportation  and  of  telegraph  lines  for  intelligence, 
securing  legal  rights  and  privileges  to  all. 

The  two  conventions  agreed  npon  a  fusion 
tloket,  giving  the  Greenbaokers  the  State 
Treasurer  and  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Conrt, 
the  Democrats  taking  the  rest.  The  following 
were  the  nominees:  Secretary  of  State,  Oato 
Sells;  Treasurer,  Daniel  Campbell;  Auditor, 
Paul  Guelich ;  Attorney-General,  C.  H. 
Mackey ;  Supreme  Court  Clerk,  William 
Theophilus;  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  F.  P. 
Bradley. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Des  Moines  on  Angost  25,  and  nominated  the 
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following  ticket :  For  Secretary  of  State, 
Frank  D.  Jackson;  Auditor,  J.  A.  Lyons; 
Treasurer,  Y.  P.  Twombly ;  Attorney-General, 
A.  J.  Baker;  Supreme  Court  Clerk,  G.  B. 
Pray;  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  E.  0.  Eber- 
sole.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
platform : 

We  denounce  the  abuse  of  the  elective  privile^ 
which  in  the  southern  section  of  our  country,  and  in 
many  cities  of  the  North,  continues  to  make  elections 
a  mockery  and  delusion,  and  the  fraud  and  suppres- 
sion which  continually  defeat  the  popular  will  and 
prevent  fair  and  proper  representation.  And  we 
insist  upon  the  right  of  every  American  citizen  to 
freely  cast  his  ballot  and  to  have  the  some  honestly 
counted  and  truly  declared. 

The  Re|)ublican  party,  standing  for  that  principle 
of  equal  citizenship  to  which  is  due  the  superiority 
of  this  over  all  other  nations,  and  rcoognizit^  the 
necessity  of  protecting  labor  against  tho  aggression  of 
capital,  heartily  indorses  cverv  legitimate  effort  of 
oiyanizcd  labor  to  secure  equal  and  exact  justice  be- 
tween labor  and  capital. 

We  demand  protection  for  American  labor  against 
competition  with  pauper  labor  abroad,  aid  a^roinst 
the  product  of  convict  and  imported  contract  labor  at 
home. 

That  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance 
were  enacted  as  a  part  of  tho  general  le^i^ktion  of  our 
State,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  tlie  majority.  That 
we  behold  with  alarm  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
Demooratio  party  of  Iowa  to  encourage  resistance  to 
these  laws,  and  to  inflame  tho  passionaof  the  lawless 
classes  in  roji^d  to  them,  thereby  menacing  social 
order  and  \cading  to  the  perpetration  of  muraer  and 
other  crimes  ana  outragt^s.  While  fully  reoognizing 
the  right  of  the  people  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  these 
or  any  other  laws,  which  time  may  prove  ineffectual 
for  the  beneficent  puiposos  of  their  enactment,  we 
insist  that  these  ana  nil  other  laws  of  ihia  Btate  shall 
be  faiUilUUy  and  fearlessly  enforced. 

On  November  2  the  Republican  ticket  was 
elected,  the  majority  for  Secretary  of  State 
being  14,712.  Eight  Republican  and  three 
Democratic  or  Greenback  Congressmen  were 
elected. 

Prohibition. — ^The  State  Temperance  Alliance 
met  in  Des  Moines  on  the  20th  of  January, 
and  on  the  following  day  a  State  Prohibition 
Convention  was  held  at  the  same  place.  The 
convention  adopted  resolutions  of  mutual  en- 
couragement, embodying  requests  for  legisla- 
tive action.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Alliance  contains,  with  other  matter,  the 
following  statistics : 

**  Thirty  county  auditors'  reports  give  the 
number  of  permits  granted,  none.  Forty- 
seven  auditors'  reports  give  the  number  of 
permits  granted,  220.  Average  number  grant- 
ed, 6.  Five  greatest  number  of  permits  granted 
respectively,  20,  10,  14,  18,  and  9.  Statistics 
from  seventy  clerks  of  courts  show  injunc- 
tion cases  under  the  prohibitory  law,  255 ;  re- 
sult of  these  cases,  pending,  87;  temporary 
injunctions  granted,  76 ;  dismissed,  48 ;  trans- 
ferred to  United  States  court,  93 ;  number  of 
cases  appealed  from  the  justices'  court  to  the 
District  Conrt,  547;  number  now  pending, 
110;  acquitted,  21;  found  guilty,  8;  pleaded 
guilty,  86;  dismissed,  12;  convicted,  29;  fail- 
ures on  account  of  disagreement  of  Jury,  11 ; 


fined,  117.  The  fines  ranged  from  |25  to 
$900  (the  latter  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court),  and  imprisonments  from  22^  days  to 
120  days." 

Coilegcsi — The  following  statistics,  gathered 
from  the  various  catalogues  for  1885,  exhibit 
the  attendance  for  Iowa  colleges  during  tliat 
year :  Cornell  College,  494  students,  20  teach- 
ers; Iowa  College,  828  and  18;  Drake  Univer- 
sity, 282  and  18 ;  Upper  Iowa  University,  279 
and  8 ;  Simpson  College,  249  and  11 ;  Western 
College,  188  and  11;  Tabor  College,  283  and 
16;  Wesley  an  University,  226  and  10;  Coe 
College,  202  and  13;  Lenox  College,  178  and 
11 ;  Parsons  College,  166  and  14;  Oskalooea 
College,  158  and  11 ;  Penn  College,  155  and  8. 

Insane.— Relative  to  providing  additional  ac- 
commodations for  the  insane,  the  following 
statement  was  made :  Number  of  insane  in  the 
State  by  census  of  1885  (not  in  hospital),  921 ; 
in  Mouut  Pleasant  Hospital,  460 ;  in  Independ- 
ence Hospital,  622;  totals  in  State,  2,003. 
March,  1886,  number  in  Mount  Pleasant,  625; 
number  in  Independence,  716;  number  out  of 
asylums,  1,341 ;  in  private  asylums,  188;  total 
in  State,  2,865. 

€orponttoB  Iaw.— Chanter  76  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Twenty-first  General  Assembly  requires  all 
corporations  doing  business  in  Iowa  to  iucor- 
po!*ate  under  the  Taws  of  the  State.  Several 
cases  of  railroad  employes,  charged  with  the 
violation  of  this  act,  were  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Conrt  of  the  State,  which,  on  De- 
cember 15,  rendered  a  decision,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  material  portion : 

It  is  insisted  by  counsel  ibr  the  pctitionen  that 
said  chapter  76  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  because 
—1.  It  "is  repugnant  to  section  10,  Article  1  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stat38,  and  section  21, 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  Iowa,  which  provides 
thait  no  law  shall  be  passed  impairing  Ihe  obli^ticii 
of  contracts."  2.  Said  "  statute  is  contrary  to  section  8 
of  Article  1  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  irhieh 
provides  that  Congrvsa  riiall  have  power  to  i^ulata 
commerce  with  forei^  nations  and  among  the  several 
States."  8.  Sud  "statute  is  repugnant  to  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  void."  4.  Smid  "  statute  is  void 
as  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts,  as  established  by  tne  Constitutiou  of 
tho  United  States  and  the  acts  or  Congress."  These 
several  propositions  have  been  exhaustively  ainnied 
by  counsel^  and  in  relation  thereto  we  desire  to  sav  that 
their  solution  presents  frnve  difllcultica  as  to  all  the 
propositions  but  one :  this  court  is  not  the  final  arbi- 
ter ;  and  therefore  belicvingj  as  some  of  us  do,  that 
it  is  doubtful  what  constru(^on  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  the  acts  of  Congress  should  be 
adopted,  under  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  we  feel 
constrained  to  hold  tHut  the  statute  above  mentioned 
is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  there- 
of, to  the  end  that  the  questions  presented  mav 
be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

€apttaL — The  Capitol  has  been  completed, 
and  on  June  80  the  Caprtol  Commission  was 
dissolved.  The  work  had  been  going  on  for 
fifteen  years,  the  first  commission  having  been 
crested  in  1870.  The  following  lathe  financial 
statement: 
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IbtBlapprojprUticm $8,S7fi,800  00 

JSipeoaltoies: 

On  Mw  Capitol $2,824,199  48 

BepAtnonflntfoimdJrtlon 02,848  76 

LutindMwer 10,000  00 

BoUer-bonae 25,344  19 

Fnniltar© 129,181  7T 

For  Twentieth  Generml  Assembly  208  &5 

A(Uatsiit-Oeiiex«rs  office 8,021  01 

CspHol-groands. 1,888  70 

Btrcet  ImproyemeDts. 24,994  59 

OoTcincNrs  settlement  socoont. . .  55  00 

2,871,682  05 

Cssh  unexpended  and  tamed  oyer  to  Got.  Lar- 

rabee...rr. Ml«  64 

PSTinir  Aod  sidewalk  appropriation  in   State 

traasaiy  underdrawn 8^006  41 

Cost  of  new  Ospitol  to  June  80, 18S6 : 

Oenerai  construction $2,624,199  4S 

Repairs  on  foondatlon 52,848  76 

2,676,548  24 

From  which  the  following  credits  shoald 
be  deducted : 
Ossh  tamed  over  to  Gor.  Larrabee        $1,612  54 
Tools  and  maehlnerr  sent  to  An- 

amoaa  Ftoitentlary 10,105  87 

Tods  and  machinenr  loaned  to 

State  Agricultural  College  ....  1,829  81 

Tods,  maehlnerr,  and  material  on 

hand 5,480  14 

18,527  88 

AotQBleoet $2,658,015  88 

nUNV  AID  STEfXi  dDllSTRT  Ef  1880*  The 
United  States  produced  more  pig-iron,  more 
Bessemer  stee),  and  more  Bessemer  steel  rails 
in  1886  than  in  any  previous  year  in  our  his- 
tory. Exact  and  complete  statistics  carefully 
oollected  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  As- 
sociation from  the  manufacturers  throughout 
the  country  cover  for  the  purposes  of  present 
publication  only  the  first  six  months  of  1886. 
But  it  is  known  that  in  all  branches  of  iron  and 
steel  industries  there  was  a  greater  activity  in 
the  last  half  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
and  that,  generally  speaking,  the  entire  year 
was  the  most  productive  ever  known  in  the 
United  States.  The  latest  statistical  informa- 
tion brought,  down  to  July  1,  1886,  may  be 
condensed  as  follows :  The  total  production  of 
pig-iron  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
amounted  to  2,954,200  tons  of  2,000  pounds, 
or  2,637,687  tons  of  2,240  pounds.  This  is 
'  more  than  the  production  of  any  entire  year 
prior  to  1879.  It  is  an  increase  of  717,816 
gross  tons  (of  2,240  pounds)  over  the  produc- 
tion of  the  first  half  of  1885,  and  of  518,533 
gross  tons  more  than  in  the  last  half  of  that 
year.  The  greatest  absolute  gain  in  produc- 
tion in  the  specified  period  was  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, notably  in  the  Lehigh  valley  district, 
which  previously  had  been  second  to  the  Alle- 
gheny County  district,  but  now  exceeded  it 
by  making  820,568  net  (2,000  pounds)  tons 
against  801,014  tons  in  Allegheny.  It  may  be 
said  that  each  of  these  Pennsylvania  districts 
makes  more  pig-iron  than  any  entire  State  in 
the  Union,  excepting  Ohio.  In  other  parts  of 
the  oountry  the  sreatest  relative  gain  was 
made  by  Uhio  and  Alabama,  both  of  which 
materially  increased  their  production.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  also  show  an 
increase.     The  less  important  iron-producing 
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States,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Indi- 
ana, and  California,  also  indicate  an  increase, 
while  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Geor- 
gia show  a  decrease.  The  total  production  of 
pig-iron  in  all  the  States  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  was  2,954,200  net  tons.  Of  this  total, 
1,745,561  tons  were  made  with  bituminous 
coal  and  coke;  1,011,757  tons  with  anthracite 
coal  and  mixed  anthracite  and  coke ;  and  196,- 
891  tons  with  charcoaL  The  remarkable  in- 
crease of  production  in  the  first  half  of  1886 
over  the  last  half  of  1886  was  wholly  in  pig- 
iron  made  with  mineral  fuel,  while  that  made 
with  charcoal  shows  a  decrease.  The  produc- 
tion of  pig-iron  with  anthracite  coal  alone, 
unmixed  with  coke,  is  rapidly  declining,  as  is 
shown  by  the  six  months^  production  of  last 
year,  when  809,200  net  tons  were  made  with 
mixed  anthracite  and  coke,  and  only  202,556 
tons  with  anthracite  alone.  In  the  same  period 
the  production  of  charcoal  pig-iron  in  all  the 
States  was  196,891  tons,  Miciiigan  making  89,- 
105  tons;  Alabama,  87,789  tons,  and  Connect- 
icut, 10,245  tons,  while  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
immense  total  product  of  1,541,798  tons,  or 
more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  production 
of  all  the  States  combined,  made  but  7,407  tons 
of  charcoal  pig-iron.  The  principal  production 
of  mixed  anthracite  and  coke  pig-iron  in  the 
&rst  half  of  1886  was  as  follows :  Pennsylva- 
nia, 820,818  tons;  New  York,  111,826;  and 
New  Jersey,  79,118.  Of  bituminous  coal  and 
coke  pig-iron  Pennsylvania  made  718,568  tons ; 
Ohio,  427,149;  Illinois,  195,630;  Alabama, 
108,491;  Tennessee,  83,684;  Virginia,  68,672, 
and  West  Virginia,  49,952  tons,  with  a  prod- 
uct of  from  7,000  to  28,000  tons  in  the  differ- 
ent States  of  Indiana^  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  and  Wisconsm.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  States 
in  the  first  half  of  1886,  by  States,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


N«l  tons. 

AUbama 146,280 

California 1,750 

Gonnectteat 10,245 

Geoi^ 22,'89 

Indiana 10,979 

IlUnoia 105,680 

Kentacky 19,851 

Maine 2,420 

Maaaacbnaetta 8,886 

Manrland 11,198 

Mleblgan 89,105 

MlBMori 28,182 


Xet  tons. 

NewJenej. 7t\118 

New  York 117,958 

North  Carolina 1,000 

Ohio 482,904 

Pennsylvania 1,541,798 

Tenneaaee 95,045 

Texas 250 

Virsrinia 69.76S 

West  Virginia 49,95-2 

Wisoonsin 24,773 

Total 2^954.2^ 


The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  the 
first  half  of  1886  was  as  follows:  Pennsylva- 
nia, 489,790  net  tons;  Illinois,  163,978  tons; 
other  States,  53,679  tons;  total,  707,447  tons, 
an  increase  of  85,286  tons  over  the  last  half  of 
1885.  The  production  in  the  same  period  of 
Bessemer  st^el  ingots  was,  Pennsylvania,  656,- 
342  net  tons;  Illinois,  211,413  tons;  other 
States,  181,098  tons,  making,  with  24,810  tons 
of  Glapp-Griffiths  ingots,  a  total  production  of 
1,073,663  net  tons,  an  increase  of  185,245  tons. 
The  production  of  open-hearth  steel  ingots 
was :  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, 9,261  net  tons ;  Pennsylvania,  61,590  tons : 
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Southern  and  Western  States,  21,689  tong ;  to- 
tal, 92,540  tons,  against  80,548  tons  in  the  last 
half  of  1885.  These  statistics  of  the  production 
of  all  kinds  of  pig-iron  and  of  Bessemer  steel 
rails  and  ingots  for  the  first  six  months  of  1886 
may  be  more  than  doubled  to  give  the  total  for 
tbe  entire  year.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  are  not 
made  till  May ;  but  as  a  basis,  with  increase 
for  the  production  of  other  kinds  of  iron  and 
steel  for  the  entire  year  1886,  may  be  taken  the 
following  principal  statistics  in  1885: 

Bar,  rod,  hoop,  Bkelp,  and  shape  iron,  oet  tons 1,900,988 

Plato  and  sheet  iron,  except  nail-plate,  net  tons 845,069 

Iron  and  steel  cut  nails  and  splkea,  kegs  of  100 

poands 0,696,8 1 5 

BteeL.  or  combined  iron  and  steel  ciit  nails  and 

spikes,  kegs  of  100  poands 1,828,127 

All-rolled  Iron,  indadlng  Iron  nails  and  excladlng 

rails,  net  tons 1,789.711 

All  kinda  of  steel,  net  tons 1,917,860 

The  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries 
of  the  United  States  in  the  past  twenty  years 
is  remarkable.  Pig-iron  is  now  produced  in 
twenty-six  States  and  two  Territories,  and  the 
production  increased  from  981,582  net  tons  in 
1865  to  5,178,122  tons  in  1882.  Pennsylvania 
leads  in  producing  one  half  the  total  amount  in 
the  country.  In  the  past  six  years  the  South- 
ern States  show  an  increase  in  production  of 
52  per  cent.  In  Virginia  the  increase  was 
from  29,984  tons  in  1880  to  168,782  tons  in  1885, 
or  447  per  cent.;  in  Alabama  the  increase 
was  from  77,lpP  tons  to  227,488  tons,  or  194 
per  cent. ;  and  in  Tennessee  from  70,873  tons  to 
161,199  tons,  or  127  per  cent.  Illinois  also 
shows  an  increase,  while  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Missouri,  partially  attributahle  to  the 
greater  cheapness  with  which  the  raw  mate- 
rials can  be  brought  together  in  States  which 
show  the  increase.  At  the  close  of  1885  the 
whole  number  of  blast-furnaces  in  the  United 
States,  not  counting  those  abandoned  or  not 
likely  to  be  put  in  blast,  was  591,  and  nine  new 
furnaces  were  erecting  in  the  South.  The  Oar- 
negie  furnaces  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  can  produce 
600,000  net  tons  of  pig-iron  annually,  which 
is  probably  the  largest  furnace  capacity  under 
one  management  in  the  world  ;  and  the  fur- 
naces of  the  North  Chicago  Rolling-Mil i  Com- 
pany at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  produce  482,- 
000  net  tons  a  year.  In  the  past  twenty  years 
this  country  has  increased  its  production  of 
pig-iron  456  per  cent.  Germany  comes  next 
in  relative  progress,  with  an  increase  of  287 
per  cent.  Then  follow  Austro-Hungary,  152 
cent. ;  Great  Britain,  76  per  cent. ;  France  and 
Belgium,  each  64  per  cent. ;  and  Sweden,  58 
per  cent.  Sixteen  years  ago  Great  Britain 
made  one  half  of  the  world's  total  product  of 
pig-iron ;  since  then  she  has  declined,  though 
she  still  excels  us  in  the  production  of  both 
pig-iron  and  steel.  But  our  consumption  is 
much  greater,  this  country  consuming  one 
fourth  of  all  the  pig-iron  and  one  third  of  all 
the  steel  produced  in  the  world.  In  the  first 
seven  months  of  1886  we  imported  from  Great 


Britain  454,818  gross  tons  of  iron  and  steel, 
including  19,980  tons  of  rails  and  198,854  tons 
of  pig-iron ;  and  we  are  large  buyers  of  spie- 
geleisen  steel  blooms  and  wire  rods  from  Ger- 
many. This  country  has  an  advantage  in  tbe 
constant  discovery  and  opening  of  new  coal 
and  iron  mines,  generally  in  proximity.  Within 
two  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  new  iron-ore  fields  in  Minnesota 
and  Michigan.  In  one  year,  from  1884  to 
1885,  the  shipments  of  ore  from  the  Yermilion 
district  in  Minnesota  increased  from  62,124 
gross  tons  to  225,484  tons;  and  from  the 
Gogebic  district  in  Michigan,  from  1,022  toos 
to  111,661  tons,  the  ores  from  both  districts 
being  especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
Bessemer  steel  by  the  original  process.  The 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  mines  are  in- 
creasing their  prodaction.  In  1885  a  rich  man- 
ganiferous  iron-ore  field  was  disoorered  and  is 
now  worked  at  Batesville,  Arkansas,  the  ore 
being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleiseD 
and  f erro-manganese.  Th e  present  proMd  notion 
of  domestic  iron-ore  in  this  country  is  esti- 
mated at  7,600,000  gross  tons,  about  one  third 
of  which  comes  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines. 
The  beginning  of  Bessemer  steel-mannfactore 
in  this  country  was  at  Wyandotte,  Michigan, 
late  in  1864,  and  at  Troy,  New  York,  early  in 
1865,  and  in  May  of  that  year  the  first  steel 
rails  were  rolled  at  Chicago.  From  1865  to 
1882  the  American  production  of  steel  of  all 
kinds,  principally  Bessemer  steel,  increased 
from  15,262  net  tons  to  1,945,095  tons.  Tbe 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  was 
from  2,550  net  tons  in  1867  to  1,460,920  tons 
in  1882,  while  in  the  same  period  the  natand 
decrease  in  iron  rails,  for  which  steel  r^ls  are 
everywhere  snbstituting,  was  905,980  net  tons 
in  1872  to  14,815  tons  in  1885.  No  other 
country  shows  such  rapid  growth  in  steel  in- 
dustry. The  immense  increase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  rails  is  due  to  the  actirity  in 
railway  -  building  in  the  United  States,  the 
number  of  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in 
this  country  having  increased  from  84,000 
miles  in  1865  to  about  180,000  miles  in  1886. 
Domestic  manufacture  is  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  our  importation  of  iron  and  steel  rails 
decreased  from  458,055  gross  tons,  value,  $17,- 
360,297,  in  1871,  to  4,208  tons,  value,  $104,- 
494  in  1885.  The  increase  in  American  steel 
industry  in  the  past  two  years  is  indicated  by 
the  following  facts:  In  September,  1884,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  twenty  standard  Bes- 
semer steel  works  with  forty-five  converters, 
and  one  new  plant  erecting.  In  August,  1886, 
there  were  twenty-seven  standard  Bessemer 
steel  works,  with  fifty-eight  converters,  and  sev- 
en new  plants  erecting.  The  increase  is  due  to 
erection  of  plants  for  making  plates  for  steel 
nails,  billets  for  machinery  steel,  wire-rods, 
wire,  and  other  purposes.  The  annual  ingot 
capacity  increased  from  2,490,000  net  tons  in 
1884  to  4,102,000  tons  in  1886.  This  increase 
is  partly  due  to  the  erection  of  new  plants,  bat 
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cluefly  to  improved  practice  and  more  ma- 
cbinery  in  the  established  works.  The  first 
Bessemer  steel  made  in  any  State  son th  of  West 
Vir^nia  was  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  in 
April,  1886,  and  a  large  Bessemer  steel  plant 
is  now  there  erecting  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  rails.  The  erection  of  plants  for  the 
OUpp  -  Griffiths  process,  described  as  *' first- 
cousin  to  the  Bessemer  process,"  has  increased 
from  one  in  1884^  to  six  completed  works  in 
1886,  with  two  more  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion ;  and  the  annual  ingot  capacity  of  the  eight 
works  will  be  200,000  net  tons,  an  increase 
from  5,000  tons  two  years  ago.  The  steel. is 
principally  used  for  nail  plate  and  wire  rods, 
and  the  works  are  located  in  three  difiTerent 
States.  In  September,  1884,  there  were  tliirty- 
five  open-hearth  steel  works  in  the  country, 
with  three  erecting,  and  in  August,  1886,  there 
were  forty-two  works,  with  seven  more  erect- 
ing. The  product  has  increased  from  550,000 
net  tons  in  1884  to  660,000  tons  as  estimated 
in  1886.  The  Bessemer  industry  and  the  open- 
hearth  industry  are  located  each  in  eleven 
8tates,  or  together  in  fourteen  dififerent  States. 
Tlie  oracible-steel  industry  can  scarcely  com- 

Sete  with  the  more  modem  methods,  and  has 
edined  from  forty-one  works,  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  115,000  net  tons  of  ingots,  in  1884, 
to  forty  works,  with  an  annual  capacity  of 
110,000  tons  of  ingots,  in  1886.  Oruoible- steel 
is  used  especially  for  fine  springs  and  for  fine 
tools,  with  or  without  a  cutting  edge,  and  al- 
ways will  be  in  demand.  But  many  manufact- 
urers are  adding  to  their  crucible-works  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  which  produce  steel  that  is 
growing  in  favor  for  locomotive-boilers  and 
fire-boxes,  locomotive  and  car  springs,  and  ag- 
ricultural machinery.  Oheap  steel  is  also  in- 
terfering to  some  extent  with  the  forges  that 
make  w rough t-iron  directly  from  the  ore.  Only 
a  few  hundred  tons  of  hammered  bar- iron  are 
now  made  in  this  country,  mostly  in  the  mount- 
ainous districts  of  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  finished  iron  now  produced  is  almost 
entirely  made  by  rolling.  In  the  past  six  years 
thirty  States  and  one  Territory  have  had  mills 
for  rolling  iron,  and  this  branch  of  industry  is 
more  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Union 
than  the  production  of  pig-iron.  Yet  the  total 
production  of  all  kinds  of  rolled  iron,  including 
iron  rails,  declined  from  2,498,881  tons  in 
1882,  to  1,804,526  tons  in  1885,  as  several 
States  have  stopped  rolling  rails  altogether  since 
the  general  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  rails. 
Seventeen  States  in  the  Union  make  cut  nails, 
which,  before  1883,  were  made  only  of  iron, 
but  since  that  year  the  increase  in  the  product 
of  steel  nails  has  been  from  18,224  kegs  of  100 
pounds  to  1,828,127  kegs  in  1885.  Other  iron 
and  steel  industries  now  in  successful  operation 
in  thet  United  States  are  twenty-five  locomo- 
tive works,  eighty-five  car- works,  seventy- six 
car-axle  works,  one  hundred  and  eight  car- 
wheel  works,  twenty- five  wronght-iron-pipe 
works,  and  thirty-one  cast-iron-pipe  works. 


The  manufactories  of  all  kinds  producing  iron 
and  steel  goods  are  innumerable.  Sixty-eight 
rolling-mills  and  steel- works,  most  of  them  in 
Pennsylvania,  use  natural  gas  as  fuel,  and  six- 
teen more  are  now  preparing  to  use  it. 

iriLT,  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Europe.  The 
executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  sovereign, 
through  ministers  responsible  to  Parliament. 
The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  Senate,  the 
members  of  which  are  nominated  by  the  King, 
and  a  House  of  Deputies,  who  are  elected  by 
ballot,  on  departmental  tickets,  by  citizens  who 
can  read  and  write  and  pay  20  lire  of  taxes,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  deputy  to  57,000  in- 
habitants. The  legislative  period  is  five  years, 
but  Parliament  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time 
by  the  King,  who  must  order  new  elections, 
and  convoke  a  new  Parliament  within  four 
months. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Umberto  I,  born 
March  14,  1844,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
Yittorio  Emanuele,  Jan.  9, 1878. 

The  ministry,  constituted  June  29,  1885,  is 
composed  as  follows :  President  of  toe  Coun- 
cil and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Agostino  De- 
pretis ;  Minister  of  Foreig^n  Affairs,  Count  C. 
F.  Nicolis  di  Robilant ;  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, Michele  Coppino  ;  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance and  the  Treasury,  Agostino  Magliani; 
Minister  of  War,  (}en.  Cesare  Ricotti-Magnani ; 
Minister  of  Marine,  Benedetto  Brin ;  Miuister 
of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Diego  Ta- 
jani;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Francesco 
Genala ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
Commerce,  Bernardino  Grimaldi. 

Area  and  P«p«latlM.--The  area  of  (he  king- 
dom, as  computed  by  the  Military  Geographical 
Institute,  is  110,620  square  miles,  of  which 
9,935  square  miles  belong  to  Sicily,  and  9,298 
to  Sardinia  and  the  minor  islands.  The  popu- 
lation, on  Dec.  81,  1885,  was  officially  esti- 
mated at  29,699,785  persons.  The  density  of 
population  varies  from  965  per  square  mile  in 
the  department  of  Milano  to  68  in  Sassari,  Sar- 
dinia. The  number  of  marriages  in  1885  was 
283,981;  of  births,  1,165,258;  of  deaths,  826,- 
505 ;  excess  of  births,  888,758.  The  births  and 
deaths  include  89,288  still-born. 

The  number  of  emigrants  in  1886  was  157,- 
198,  of  whom  78,282  went  to  various  European 
countries — 5,485  to  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Egypt, 
18,096  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  40,054 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  19,840  to  other 
American  countries,  and  1,086  to  Asia,  Oce- 
ania, and  Africa.  According  to  the  census  of 
1881,  16  per  cent,  of  the  men  over  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  women  over 
twenty,  are  unmarried.  About  half  of  the 
population  are  dependent  on  agriculture,  stock- 
raising,  and  forestry.  There  were  8,246,721 
persons  engaged  directly  in  agricultural  occu- 
pations, 244,452  in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and 
69,651  in  the  forest  industry.  In  Piedmont, 
Liguria,  the  Abruzzi,  and  Sardinia  many  farm- 
ers own  their  land ;  in  middle  Italy  land  is 
rented  on  shares ;  and  in  Lombardy,  Venetia, 
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and  Campania  rent  is  nsnally  paid  in  money. 
Sicily,  Calabria,  Basilicata,  and  Latium  famish 
the  great  majority  of  the  day-laborers,  who 
are  miserably  paid.  In  Sardinia,  IJmbria,  La- 
tium, Basilicata,  and  Calabria,  cattle-breeding 
is  carried  on  largely.  The  number  of  artisans 
in  Italy,  in  1881,  was  4,416,679,  including  739,- 
889  employers  and  unpaid  assistants.  The 
number  of  persons  dependent  on  trades  and 
industrial  occupations  is  estimated  at  7,800,000, 
or  one  fourth  of  the  total  population. 

CoBOMree* — ^The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
1886,  including  precious  metals,  was  1,676,- 
200,000  lire  or  francs ;  of  the  exports,  1,184,- 
800,000  lire.  The  imports  of  cereals  were 
176,400,000  lire  in  value;  exports,  42,700,000 
lire ;  imports  of  beverages,  28,400,000  exports, 
61,400,000  lire;  imports  of  colonial  produce, 
101,300,000  lire;  of  tobacco,  20,800,000  lire; 
imports  of  seeds,  fruits,  and  roots,  24,600,000 
lire,  exports  69,200,000  lire;  imports  of  ani- 
mals and  animal-food  products,  106,700.000 
lire,  exports  100,800,000  lire ;  the  total  im- 
ports of  articles  of  consumption,  466,200,000 
lire,  the  total  exports  278,000,000  lire.  The 
imports  of  textile  materials  amounted  to  164,- 
900,000  lire,  the  exports  to  310,300,000  lire ; 
the  total  imports  of  raw  materials  to  434,400,- 
000  lire,  and  the  total  exports  to  414,400,000 
lire.  The  imports  of  manufactured  products 
were  409,200,000  lire  in  value,  and  the  exports 
143,600,000  lire.  The  imports  of  drugs,  chemi- 
cals, oils,  and  all  other  articles  amounted  to 
247,800,000  lire,  and  the  exports  to  288,000,- 
000  lire.  The  imports  of  precious  metals  were 
27,600,000  lire,  and  the  exports  10,300,000  lire. 
The  commercial  intercourse  with  the  principal 
foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  giving  the  imports  and  exports,  in  lire : 


COONTRIES. 
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Exporti. 
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Switzerland 
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United  States 

4d,600,000 

Germany. 
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South  and  Central  America 

Other  countrlea. 

2^800,000 
14.400,000 
111,000,000 

Total 

1,570,200,000  1.184.8O0.OUO 
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NivlgatlM. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  Italian  ports  during  1886  was  118,061,  of 
18,441,808  tons;  the  number  cleared  112,334, 
of  18,368,420  tons,  the  number  entered  with 
cargoes  82,447,  of  14,977,227  tons;  the  num- 
ber cleared  with  cargoes  76,920,  of  11,620,568 
tons.  Of  the  entries,  16,912  were  employed 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,902,982  ; 
and  of  these  9,847,  of  1,463,428  were  Italian. 
The  number  of  steamers  was  6,390,  of  4,763,607 
tons,  of  which  937,741,447  tons  were  Italian. 
The  coasting-vessels  entered  numbered  96,139, 
of  12,638,326  tons,  of  which  91,830  of  9,163,- 
196  tons  were  Italian.  The  number  of  sailing- 
vessels  registered  m  the  kingdom  on  Jan.  1, 


1886,  was  7,111,  of  828,819  tons;  the  number 
of  steam- vessels  226,  of  124,600  toDs;  total 
7,836,  of  968,419  tons. 

lUUrMUb.— The  railroads  on  Deo.  81,  1884, 
had  a  total  length  of  9,916  kilometres.  The 
receipts  in  1884-'86  amounted  to  210,745,931 
lire,  and  the  expenses  to  168,646,228  lire.  The 
cost  of  construction  up  to  Dec.  31,1884,  was 
2,876,064,284  lire. 

The  Pest-Ofllee. — The  number  of  letters  sent 
through  the  mails  inl884-'86  was  195,179,824, 
including  postal-cards;  the  number  of  circn- 
lars,  etc.,  178,260,108.  The  receipts  of  the 
post-office  were  88,111,618,  the  expenses  38,- 
204,416  lire. 

'FetognplM* — The  length  of  telegraph  lines  at 
the  close  of  1884  was  29,188  kilometres,  Uiat 
of  wires  103,080  kilometres,  not  including  186 
kilometres  of  submarine  cable.  The  number 
of  paid  internal  dispatches  in  1884  was  6,652,- 
278;  of  foreign  dispatches,  568,271,  not  in- 
cluding 174,987  in  transit.  The  receipts  were 
12,898,886  lire  in  1884;  the  expenses  for  ser?- 
ice,  9,998,892;  for  maintenance,  183,440;  ex- 
traordinary, 294,714  lire. 

Tbe  Amy. — The  effective  strength  of  the 

Jermanent  army  was  officially  reported  for 
an.  1,  1886,  to  be  892,687  men  of  all  ranks, 
includmg  296,341  infantry,  26,690  Alpine 
.troops,  46,243  bersaglieri,  800,996  district 
'troops,  34,001  cavalry,  97,928  artillery,  28,208 
engineers,  24,496  carabinieri,  14,112  ofBcers 
active  and  on  leave,  3,431  complimentary 
officers,  and  3,568  officers  of  the  reserves,  be- 
sides the  sanitary  corps,  drill  troops,  etc.  The 
mobile  militia  numbered  366,717  officers  and 
men,  including  the  auxiliary  services,  and  the 
territorial  militia  1,128,928,  making  the  total 
war  effective  2,387,832.  In  December,  1886, 
the  Chamber  authorized  the  Minister  of  War 
to  increase  the  regular  artillery  forces,  which 
will  have  altogether  about  1,100  guns.  The 
minister  said  that  in  case  of  war  Italy  would 
be  able  to  place  in  the  field  500,000  well- 
armed  regular  troops. 

The  land  frontier  is  protected  by  fortifica- 
tions constructed  or  in  process  of  construction, 
in  the  principal  passes  of  the  Alps,  according 
to  a  plan  adopted  in  1874.  The  coasts  are 
strongly  fortified,  and  a  circle  of  forts  is  in 
process  of  construction  for  the  protection  of 
Rome.  Spezzia,  the  principal  naval  arsenal, 
is  being  fortified  at  an  expense  of  4,000,000 
lire. 

The  Jfavy. — ^The  Italian  navy  possesses  the 
most  powerful  and  heavily  armored  ships  in 
the  world.  The  '^Duilio"  and  "Dandolo" 
are  of  the  central  citadel  type,  not  so  strongly 
protected  as  the  British  '*  Inflexible,''  but  su- 
perior in  speed,  and  carrying  heavier  guns. 
The  largest  vessels  are  tho  '* Italia''  and 
"  Lepanto,"  which  are  to  have  twice  the  en- 
gine-power of  any  war-ship  yet  constructed, 
with  a  speed  of  eighteen  knots.  They  have 
no  side-armor,  but  thick  inclined  deck-armor, 
and  vertical  armor  to  protect  the  barbette 
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tower  and  the  fhimels  and  hatchways.  Three 
other  monster  ironclads  are  not  so  large,  but 
carry  equally  heavy  gnns.  There  are  two 
more,  not  yet  launched.  Eight  other  armored 
'Teasels  are  of  older  types  and  lighter  armor 
and  armament.  There  are  three  smaller  iron- 
clads, placed  in  the  second  class.  Four  pro- 
tected crnisers,  with  rams  and  torpedo  equip- 
ment, are  ander  construction,  and  more  are 
contemplated.  The  Italian  navy  has  11  war- 
vessels  of  the  first  class  completed,  with  7  in 
progress,  and  8  of  the  second  class.  There 
are  to  be  12  torpedo-vessels,  one  of  which  is 
completed.  The  namber  of  torpedo-boats 
completed  is  55,  while  28  are  building. 

FliaMCC& — In  1880  the  revenue  exceeded  the 
expenditure  by  19,000,000  lire.  In  1581  there 
was  a  surplus  of  51,000,000  lire,  and  in  1882 
of  94,500,000  lire.  Since  then  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  mon- 
ster ironclads,  the  fortification  of  the  capital 
and  other  defensive  works,  the  construction  of 
new  rulroads,  the  interest  on  the  new  loan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  gold  currency  in 
the  place  of  irredeemable  paper,  the  remission 
of  the  iiour,  salt,  and  land  taxes,  and  the  so- 
called  ultra-extraordinary  expenditures  for  the 
relief  of  sufferers  from  floods  and  the  Ischia 
earthquake,  on  account  of  cholera,  and  for 
the  African  expedition,  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  keep  the 
disbursements  below  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ceipts. In  1883  there  was  a  trifling  deficiency 
of  106,471  lire,  and  in  the  first  half  of  1884, 
when  the  fiscal  year  was  changed  so  as  to  end 
on  June  80,  one  of  5,496,581  lire.  The  ac- 
counts for  the  eighteen  months  of  1884-'85 
show  a  surplus  of  85,835,680  lire,  yet  to  cover 
the  extraoi^nary  expenditures  in  that  period, 
and  in  1885-^86  the  minister  was  authorized 
to  sell  ecclesiastical  estates  of  the  value  of 
40,000,000  lire.  The  revised  estimates  for 
1885-'86  showed  a  deficit  of  10,904,847  lire, 
but  in  his  electoral  address  in  May,  1886,  the 
Prime  Minister  said  that  the  receipts  had  ex- 
ceeded the  estimates  by  85,000,000  lire.  The 
budget  for  1886-87  makes  the  ordinary  re- 
ceipts 1,525,412,598  lire;  the  extraordinary 
receipts  198,614,541  lire;  total  receipts  1,719,- 
027,139  lire,  and  the  ordinary  expenditures 
1,423,916,040  lire ;  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures 276,818,120  lire;  total,  1,700,229,160  lire. 
The  budget  provides  for  the  sale  of  public 
property  and  the  creation  of  new  debt  to  the 
total  amount  of  41,101,917  lire,  and  for  the 
expenditure  of  142,450,000  lire  on  the  con- 
struction of  railroads.  The  receipts  from  rail- 
roads and  other  public  property  are  estimated 
at  76,681,878  lire ;  from  direct  taxes,  891,565, 
716  lire;  from  stamps,  registration,  etc.,  187,- 
388,000  lire;  from  customs,  excise,  and  mo- 
nopolies, 594,927,245  lire ;  from  various  taxes, 
76,502,000  lire;  from  the  postal  and  tele- 
graph services,  75,524,825  lire.  The  ordinary 
expenditure  for  the  army  is  fixed  at  220,- 
106,618  lire,  the  extraordinary  expenditure  at 


87,185,000  lire.  The  ordinary  expenditure 
for  the  navy  is  71,815,660  lire,  the  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  14,016,000  lire.  For  public 
works  the  ordinary  expenditure  is  reckoned 
at  78,529,878  lire,  and  the  extraordinary  at 
185,988,274  lire. 

The  interest  on  the  5  per  cent,  consolidated 
debt  in  1886  amounted  to  441,949,068  lire,  and 
on  8  per  cent  consols  to  6,408,080  lire.  The 
total  interest  on  debts  of  all  descriptions  in 
1885-'86  was  584,804,418. 

EqialiatlM  of  the  La]id<ate.^The  rural  pop- 
ulation of  Italy  have  suffered  more  than  the 
agricultural  class  in  other  countries,  chiefly  on 
account  of  excessive  taxation.  The  Govern- 
ment had  long  promised  relief,  and  when  in 
1885  the  question  was  stiU  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, dissatisfaction  was  shown  in  the 
Chamber  by  a  portion  of  the  Government  ma- 
jority. In  1884  an  extensive  strike  occurred 
among  the  wretchedly  paid  farm-laborers  in 
the  province  of  Rovigo,  and  in  1885  one  in 
Mantua.  A  commission  appointed  to  study 
the  question  of  land  reform  made  a  volumi- 
nous report  at  the  end  of  1884,  in  which  the 
chief  recommendation  was  that  wheat  should 
be  cultivated  less,  and  wine  and  olives  more. 
The  reduction  and  equalization  of  the  land- 
taxes  have  occupied  the  attention  of  every  gov- 
ernment from  the  foundation  of  the  united 
kingdom.  The  cadastral  surveys,  twenty-two 
in  number,  are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years 
old.  Much  productive  land,  especially  in  South 
Italy,  is  classed  as  waste,  and  escapes  taxation 
altogether.  In  other  places  the  taxes  amount 
to  60  per  cent,  of  the  rent.  In  the  north  the 
land  is,  on  the  whole,  more  heavily  burdened 
than  in  the  south.  The  communal  and  pro- 
vincial taxes  have  been  constantly  increased. 
The  project  of  tax  reform,  worked  out  by  a 
committee,  of  which  Minghetti  was  chairman, 
was  at  last  brought  before  the  Chamber  in 
November,  1885.  It  was  opposed  by  the  great 
proprietors  of  the  south  and  others  who  were 
interested,  but  finally  passed  on  Feb.  6,  1886, 
by  a  vote  of  290  against  91.  The  avernge  rate 
of  taxation  is  fixed  at  8 '70  lire  per  hectare. 
The  new  survey  and  valuation  will  take  twenty 
years,  but  some  of  the  grosser  inequalities  are 
to  be  removed  immediately.  Another  law, 
proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  is  ex- 
pected to  improve  the  badly  organized  credit 
system,  and  facilitate  the  raising  of  money  on 
mortgages. 

PaillaMcatary  Conilct.— Toward  the  end  of 
1885  the  majority  began  to  split  up,  and  the 
ministry  was  subject^  to  attacks  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Right  and  the  Center,  as  well  as 
from  the  regular  opposition.  Depretis  was 
accused  of  having  broken  all  his  promises  and 
performed  no  part  of  his  programme  of  Stra- 
della;  Robilant  of  having  compromised  Italy 
by  his  interference  in  the  Bulgarian  qaestion, 
and  missed  opportunities  for  territorial  gains ; 
and  Magliani  of  having  brought  out,  instead  of 
the  promised  surplus,  a  deficit  in  the  accounts 
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for  1884-'86,  and  of  having  songlit  to  conceal  it. 
The  deserters  from  the  Ministerial  party  left 
only  a  small  majority  for  a  bill  providing  that 
the  new  indirect  taxes  should  go  into  force  im- 
mediately in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  revenue. 
Shortly  afterward  they  would  have  carried  a 
vote  against  the  Gk>vernment  on  a  formal  ques- 
tion, had  not  the  Left  sustained  the  ministers) 
not  being  strong  enough  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment themselves.  The  growing  hostility  to- 
ward the  Government  was  revealed  by  the 
election  io  Pavia.  An  eccentric  scholar  named 
Sbarbaro  published  a  paper  called  **  Le  Forche 
Caudiue,"  in  which,  in  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  interests  of  morality,  he  print- 
ed some  scandalous  reports,  partly  true  and 
partly  false,  concerning  prominent  men,  among 
them  members  of  the  Cabinet.  He  was  tried 
and  sentenced  for  slander  to  seven  years  and  a 
half  of  imprisonment.  The  Opposition  press 
raised  a  clamor  against  so  barbarous  a  sentence, 
and  the  Radical  and  Conservative  enemies  of 
the  ministry  joined  forces  in  Pavia  and  elect- 
ed the  convict  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
the  early  part  of  1886.  They  insisted  that 
the  law  grantiug  immunity  to  members  of 
Parliament  applied  to  his  case,  and  the  Gov- 
emmeut  yielded  the  point,  and  released  him. 
But,  when  he  again  began  to  publish  his  jour- 
nal, his  constituents  gave  him  so  cold  a  recep- 
tion that  he  resigned  his  seat. 

When  Magliani  presented  his  budget  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  Crispi,  Cairoli,  and  Zanar- 
delli  from  one  side,  and  Coppino,  Spaventa, 
and  Kudini  assailed  the  Government  at  all 
points.  There  were  thirty-six  orders  of  the 
day  proposed,  but  on  the  6th  of  March  the  one 
approved  by  the  Government  was  voted  with 
15  ra^ority,  and  the  definitive  budget  was 
passed  shortly  afterward  with  a  majority  of 
86  votes. 

DlflBOlBtion  of  FullMnent— Recognizing  that  he 
could  not  carry  on  the  Government  with  this 
small  and  wavering  m^ority,  Depretis  sent  in 
his  resignation.  The  King  called  Biancheri, 
President  of  the  Chamber,  but  he  declined 
to  undertake  to  form  a  ministry,  and  declared 
that  a  coalition  cabinet  from  the  two  wings  of 
the  Opposition  was  an  impossibility.  King 
Umberto,  therefore,  decided  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber,  as  proposed  by  Depretis.  In  his 
report  to  the  King,  which  was  published  with 
the  decree  of  dissolution,  Depretis  said  that 
the  important  acts  of  the  last  Legislature,  such 
as  those  dealing  with  accident  insurance,  lia- 
bility of  employers,  the  revision  of  the  tariflp, 
the  railroads,  lowering  of  the  price  of  salt,  re- 
duction of  the  land-tax,  improvement  of  the 
military  power,  equalization  of  land-taxation, 
etc.,  had  not  been  carried  through  without 
causing  dififerences  of  opinion  to  arise  in  the 
bosom  of  the  majority  that  deprived  it  of  the 
necessary  decision  for  effecting  the  important 
reforms  that  were  still  needed.  The  result  of 
the  elections,  which  took  place  on  May  28, 
was  a  victory  for  the  Government.    About 


800  among  the  608  newly  elected  deputies  be- 
longed to  the  Government  party,  but  there 
were  dissensions  within  the  party. 

The  Opposition  faction  of  the  Monarchical 
Left  is  conmionly  known  as  the  Pentarchist 
party,  because  it  was  founded  in  1883  by  five 
leading  Liberals  —  Cairoli,  Crispi,  Nicotera, 
Zanardelli,  and  Baccarini — who  united  against 
Depretis.  Their  chief  complaint  against  the 
Prime  Minister  was  that,  while  he  used  severe 
repressive  measures  against  Republicans,  Irre- 
dentists, and  Anarchists,  he  allowed  the  Cleri- 
cals in  Rome  complete  freedom  for  their  trea- 
sonable demonstrations.  The  Pentarchists 
adopted  no  distinctive  programme,  excepting 
the  exclusion  of  Clericals  from  the  commimal 
and  provincial  administrations  and  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  to  deputies.  An  episode  that 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  1886,  after  Pope 
Leo's  recent  allocutions  filled  with  invective 
against  the  Government,  intensified  the  wide- 
spread animosity  against  the  Church.  A  news- 
paper in  Rome  published  an  account  of  a  con- 
spiracy of  Clericals  to  overturn  the  monarchj 
and  restore  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
and  the  former  reigning  houses  in  Italy,  witii 
the  help  of  allies  in  Benin,  Vienna,  and  Paris, 
and  of  accomplices  among  the  high  dignitaries 
of  the  Church.  The  Pope  himself  was  de- 
clared to  be  cognizant  of  the  plot  A  certain 
Count  Derides  had  been  arrested  for  treason 
because  he  had  obtained,  by  bribing  an  official, 
secret  papers  of  the  marine  department,  con- 
taining naval  instructions,  and  had  sent  them 
to  the  Clerical  committee  in  Paris.  "When  in- 
terpellated regarding  the  "conspiracy  in  the 
Vatican,*'  the  Minister  of  Justice  said  that  the 
revelations  in  the  newspaper  accorded  with 
one  of  the  documents  of  the  trial.  Cardinal 
Jacobini  at  once  sent  word'  to  the  courts  of 
Europe  that  the  document  was  a  malicious 
forgery,  and  complained  bitterly  that  the  Ital- 
ian Government  bad  not  thus  denoted  it.  The 
Pentarchists,  whose  peculiar  anti- Clerical  views 
have  no  motive  except  to  outbid  the  Govern- 
ment party  for  popular  support,  suffered  some 
losses  in  the  general  election.  In  the  new 
Chamber  they  counted  about  160  votes.  There 
were  individual  Republicans,  Socialists,  and 
Anarchists  elected.  The  political  convict  Ci- 
priani obtfuned  a  large  msgority  both  in  Ra> 
Venn  a  and  Forli.  The  election  was  declared 
invalid  by  the  Chamber,  because  he  was  a  com- 
mon felon,  but  both  constituencies  chose  him 
again.  After  the  elections  the  Government 
attempted  to  suppress  the  Labor  party,  under 
a  law  forbidding  incitements  to  insurrection 
and  the  overthrow  of  existing  political  institu- 
tions. They  were  accused  of  seeking  to  pre- 
pare an  extensive  strike  of  agricultural  labor- 
ers, and  of  encouraging  such  a  strike  in  their 
electoral  programme.  All  the  associations 
that  subscribed  to  the  programme,  of  which 
there  were  150  in  north  Italy,  were  suppressed. 
Eight  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  including  the 
candidates  for  the  Chamber,  were  arrested  in 
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Hilan  on  Jane  23.  Others  were  arrested  in 
Como,  Pavia,  Cremona,  Brescia,  and  Novara. 
Oocoapieller,  who  was  serving  a  term  in  state- 
prison  for  publishing  libels,  some  of  which 
tamed  ont  to  be  true,  was  elected  a  deputy  for 
Borne,  pardoned,  and  took  his  seat. 

C«ll«t  between  Chnrcli  and  State.— A  letter  of 
the  Pope,  in  praise  of  the  Jesuit  order  and  the 
restoration  of  certain  of  its  privileges,  aroused 
the  anti-Olerioal  feeling  of  the  Liberal  parties 
in  Italy  more  than  anj  of  his  recent  complaints 
and  declarations  regarding  the  wrongs  suffered 
by  the  Church.  The  Government  was  im- 
pelled to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  monastic  institutions,  and  discover  how 
many  novices  they  received,  what  property 
they  had  acquired  and  held  in  the  names  of 

Eretended  buyers,  and  other  violations  of  the 
iw  for  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries, wiuch  the  Government  has  hitherto 
allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  The  Jesuits 
who  acquired  real  estate  and  erected  new  con- 
vents were  threatened  with  expulsion.  The 
assertion  by  the  Pope  of  the  claim  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  temporal  power  encouraged 
the  Clericals  to  new  activity.  In  Naples  on 
September  26,  while  the  Liberals  were  celebrat- 
iog  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  into  Rome, 
a  connter-demonstration  was  arranged  by  sev- 
eral Clerical  associations.  The  latter,  shouting, 
"Long  live  the  Poije-KingI"  attempted  to 
break  up  the  procession,  and  blows  were  ex- 
changed. The  Depretis  ministry  had  made 
various  concesdons  to  the  Curia,  such  as  res- 
toring the  religious  teachers  in  the  schools 
and  refraining  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
patronage  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  and 
priests.  But  when  tnis  conciliatory  policy^  was 
requited  by  continued  appeals  to  foreign  pow- 
ers to  restore  the  Papal  sovereignty  in  Rome, 
they  determined  to  carry  out  the  law  for  the 
conifisoation  of  monastic  property,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  old  nlembers  may  remain  in  the 
cloisters,  but  that  no  new  members  shall  be 
taken  in.    Anti- Clerical  demonstrations  took 

Slace  in  all  the  large  cities.  The  participants 
emanded  the  abrogation  of  the  guarantee  law 
and  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  In 
October  the  Vatican  addressed  complaints  to 
the  powers  and  in  November  a  second  note, 
dwelling  on  the  unendurable  position  in  which 
the  Pope^  not  only  as  "  sovereign  of  the  Papal 
States,  but  as  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,'^  was 
placed  by  these  demonstrations.  Earlier  in 
the  year  the  Clericals  found  fault  with  the 
Government  for  allowing  the  organization  of 
an  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Rome,  fbr  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  two  well-known  Italian 
prieeta  deserted  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Ilpaml  with  CelMiliia.— The  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Cauca  in  the  Colombian  Republic, 
after  suppressing  an  insurrection,  threatened 
an  Italian  millionaire  named  Cerruti,  resident 
there,  with  arrest  and  the  attachment  of  his 
property,  on  the  cherge  that  he  had  abetted 
the  rebels.    After  the  latter  had  applied  in 


vain  for  a  pass  to  visit  Bogot&  and  bring  his 
case  before  the  chief  judicial  authorities,  he 
was  suffered  to  go  to  Buenaventura  after  Capt. 
Cobianchi,  of  the  Italian  wai'-ship  ^'Flavio  Gi- 
via,"  had  promised  to  deliver  him  up  again, 
supposing  him  to  be  already  in  custody.  W  hen 
he  learned  that  this  was  not  the  case,  he  tried 
to  telegraph  to  the  Italian  minister.  The  Co- 
lombian authorities  then  attempted  to  arrest 
Cerruti,  but  Cobianchi  manned  all  his  boats, 
and  brought  his  countryman  on  board  his  ves- 
sel. The  dispute  was  referred,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Italy,  to  the  Spanish  Government  for 
arbitration,  on  condition  that  the  conduct  ol 
the  Italian  officer  should  not  be  reviewed. 

CMeiles. — The  Italians  possess  a  colony  and 
naval  station  at  the  Bay  of  Assab,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Red  iBea.  The  district  has  an  area  of  682 
square  kilometres,  and  had,  in  1882,  1,800  in- 
habitants. In  1885  they  extended  their  pos- 
sessions on  the  western  coast  as  far  as  and 
including  the  port  of  Massowah  (see  Abts- 
sinia).  The  Porte  on  Dec.  26, 1885,  protested 
against  the  Italian  occupation  of  Massowah, 
and  raised  a  claim  for  indeninity.  Egypt,  after 
annexing  Massowah  and  Suakin,  agreed  to  pay 
a  larger  tribute  to  the  Porte,  which  therefore 
now  claimed  from  Italy  the  additional  sum 
paid  on  account  of  Massowah.  The  Italian 
Government  maintained  at  Massowah  in  1886 
a  force  of  8,000  soldiers,  but  they  were  not 
able  to  protect  the  surrounding  country  from 
Abyssinian  marauders,  who  under  a  chief  named 
Ras  Alula,  plundered  the  Habab  tribe  that  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Ital- 
ians in  the  early  part  of  1886.  The  Italian 
Government  sent  Gen.  Pozzolini  on  a  mission 
to  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  but  King  John  first 
appointed  a  place  far  in  the  interior  for  the 
meeting,  and  then  sent  word  that  he  was  de- 
tained by  state  affairs  in  a  distant  province. 
The  Italian  embassy  after  this  rebuff  returned 
to  Italy.  In  the  hope  of  extending  Italian 
trade  and  influence  in  Africa,  a  well- equipped 
mission  was  sent  by  an  Italian  Geographical 
Society  to  Ilarrar,  where  the  British  had 
placed  on  the  throne  a  descendant  of  the  for- 
mer reigning  family,  a  fanatical  Mohamme- 
dan, who  had  determined  to,  drive  all  foreign- 
ers out  of  his  dominions.  Count  Porro  and 
the  other  members  of  the  expedition  were 
robbed  and  then  murdered  by  his  soldiers, 
in  May.  The  Italian  Government  requested 
the  English  to  co-operate  in  a  joint  expedition 
to  punish  the  Sultan  of  Harrar,  but,  when  the 
Government  at  London  declined,  gave  up  the 
enterprise.  In  the  beginning  of  September 
another  Abyssinian  robber,  Debeb,  a  nephew 
of  King  John,  made  an  incursion  into  Italian 
territory  and  attacked  a  company  of  Bashi- 
Bazouks  in  the  service  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  autumn  King  John,  who 
controls  a  large  military  force  armed  with 
Remington  rifles,  called  a  great  council,  which 
was  supposed  to  portend  an  attempt  to  drive 
the  Italians  out  of  Massowah. 
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JAPAN,  an  empire  in  eastern  Asia.  Tbe  gov- 
ernment is  Imperial,  with  a  steady  tendency  to- 
ward modern  representative  forms.  The  people 
inhabiting  the  crescent-shaped  archipelago  of 
Dai  Nihonare  Japanese,  Riu-kinans,  and  Ainos, 
nombering  in  all  87,442,966  by  census  of  1888. 
Formerly  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  leave 
their  country,  the  Mikado's  subjects  now  travel 
freely  all  over  the  world.  Permanent  colonies  of 
Japanese  are  located  in  China,  Corea,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii,  the  United  States,  and  Europe, 
numbering  in  all  6,000  souls,  of  whom  86  are 
in  the  employ  of  foreign  govemmentSL 

Anerican  KdatlMS.— In  addition  to  the  trea- 
ties made  by  Oommodore  M.  0.  Perry  and  Hon. 
Townsend  Harris,  the  return  in  1884  of  the 
Shimonos^ki  indemnity  fand,  postal  and  money- 
order  conventions  and  minor  agreements  made 
between  the  two  countries,  a  treaty  of  extra- 
dition between  the  nnite<i^  States  and  Japan 
was  ratified  by  the  U.  S.  Senate,  June  21, 1886. 
This  important  action  places  Japan,  so  far  as 
tbe  American  Government  is  concerned,  on  a 
footing  with  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of 
American  teachers,  missionaries,  and  scientific 
men  who  have  labored  in  Japan,  the  Japanese 
students  have  found  hospitable  welcome  in 
American  schools,  homes,  and  hospitals,  and 
friends  in  time  of  need.  The  ambassadors 
Iwakura  and  Okubo,  when  living,  made  hand- 
some official  acknowledgment  of  this  indebted- 
ness. The  standard  political  literature  of  the 
United  States  has  been  translated  and  widely 
read  b^  the  Japanese.  Our  diplomatic  offices 
in  Tokio  and  the  ports  number  eleven,  now  held 
by  eight  persons.  The  head  of  the  legation  of 
the  United  States  is  Richard  6.  Hubbard,  of 
Texas;  and  the  Gonsul-General,  Clarence  R. 
Greathouse,  of  California. 

Fbuuice.— By  report  of  the  Finance  Minister, 
Matsukata  Masayoshi,  rendered  April  21, 1886, 
estimates  of  the  nineteenth  year  of  Meiji  (En- 
lightened Peace),  ▲.  d.  1887,  are  set  forth. 
Whereas  formerly  the  entire  revenue  of  Japan 
*  was  collected  from  the  taxes  on  land,  modem 
methods  of  taxation  have  distributed  the  bur- 
den on  nearly  all  classes,  and  relieved  the 
farmers,  a:*  the  following  items  show :  Tax  on 
land,  $48,151,582;  6ak6  (rice-beer),  $14,848,- 
089;  tobacco,  $1,501,184;  bank-tax,  stamps, 
rice  and  stock-exchanges,  yeast,  soy,  confec- 
tionery, patent  medicines,  shipping,  carts, 
sporting  licenses,  etc.,  $5,292,224.  Other  items 
of  revenue  are:  Railway  and  post,  $8,184,- 
267 ;  forests,  $892,898 ;  business  transactions, 
$1,413,168;  rents  and  sales  of  public  proper- 
ties, $478,771;  fees  on  grants,  $102,516;  mis- 
eellaneons  incomes,  $1,896,105 ;  total  revenue, 
$74,695,415.  The  expenditures  were :  Interest 
and  pensions,  $20,729,048 ;  imperial  household, 


$2,840,000 ;  maintenance  of  shrines,  $268,218; 
expenses  of  the  Gk>vemment  departments,  $50,- 
805,921;  construction  of  palace  and  capitol, 
$545,837;  total  expenditures,  $74,689,014. 
Among  items  pertainmg  to  the  public  debt  &re: 
Old  national  debt,  $245,427,829 ;  new  national 
debt,  $10,691,275;  pension  bonds,  $164,860,- 
585 ;  paper  currency,  $76,984,727 ;  reserve  in 
treasury,  $48,865,408 ;  money  lent  to  people 
to  promote  industries,  $18,816,828.  Notifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  a  proposed  new  loan 
of  $175,000,000  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  with 
the  view  of  calling  in  other  loans  at  higher  in- 
terest. 

There  are  about  200  national  banks  in  tbe 
empire,  which  have  in  circulation  their  own 
notes  to  the  nominal  value  of  $80,000,000.  in 
addition  to  the  Government  issue.  In  Tokio, 
in  1886,  22  banks  had  capital  ranging  from 
$25,000  to  $1,500,000,  and  declared  dividends 
of  from  6  to  19  per  cent 

Coinage. — ^The  Osaka  Mint,  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  Government  enterprises,  em- 
ploys 186  ofScers,  and  489  servants  and  work- 
men, 18  of  these  persons  being  at  the  branch 
in  Tokio.  The  plant  is  provided  with  the  finest 
European  machmery,  and  has  also  a  snlphnric- 
acid  and  soda  manufactory.  From  its  open- 
ing until  June  80, 1885,  it  coined  1^210,850,977 
gold,  silver,  or  copper  pieces,  weighing  802,- 
794,900-96  ounces,  valtked  at  $121,888,188.10. 
During  the  year  past  there  were  accepted  for 
coinage  44,897*78  ounces  of  gold,  5,656,149*44 
ounces  of  silver,  and  1,881,640*05  pounds  of 
copper.  The  coins  struck  numbered  101,152,- 
188,  valued  at  $7,467,929.07,  of  which  168,116 
were  of  gold,  worth  $840,580 ;  5,869,648,  worth 
$5,869,548,  were  of  silver;  and  96,114,519, 
worth  $757,801.07,  were  of  copper. 

Pailtfcs.— The  nineteenth  year  of  Meiji,  the 
restoration  of  the  Mikado  to  supreme  power, 
and  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Mutsnhito, 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  ruler  of  his 
line,  finds  the  empire  at  profound  peace  and 
in  full  career  of  progress.  The  Mikado,  now 
thirty-four  years  old,  is  surrounded  by  ad- 
visers, the  minority  of  whom  are  young  men 
like  himself,  and  educated  mostly  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe.  The  old  heroes  and  digni- 
taries on  both  sides  of  the  civil  war  of  1868-'70 
are  nearly  all  dead.  The  old  nobilities^  the 
kug6  or  coni't  nobles,  and  the  daimio  or  landed 
barons,  have  shrunk  to  a  status  almost  wholly 
n  on -political.  Arisugawa  Takahito  no  Miya, 
a  prince  of  imperial  blood,  died  Jan.  24,  1886. 
Eomatsu,  a  noble  of  like  rank  and  blood,  is 
with  his  wife  and  suite  traveling  in  Eorope. 
The  new  Cabinet,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Count  Ito,  has  worked  well  during  its  first 
year  of  organization,  and  the  quiet  removal  of 
several  courses  of  intermediaries  between  tbft 
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throne  and  the  people,  consummated  Deo.  22, 

1885,  has  proved  tnas  far  a  measure  power- 
fdlj  inflaential  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
aad  espedally  in  the  direction  of  simplicity 
and  eoonomr.  By  this  master-stroke  of  policy 
8,000  Government  employes  .were  removed 
from  office.    There  were  on  the  81st  of  May, 

1886,  in  the  pay  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
1,862  high  officers  and  13.794  clerks,  most  of 
them  being  in  Tokio.  Three  grades  of  em- 
ployment, with  nnmeroos  subdivisions,  are  rec- 
ognized, and  the  salariies  are  fixed  as  follow : 
1.  Minister  President  of  State,  $9,600 ;  minis- 
ter, $6,000;  2.  $5,000  to  $8,500;  8.  $8,000  to 
$400.  In  Tokio  there  are,  in  addition  to  the 
military  garrison,  8,128  policemen. 

In  preparation  for  the  inaagoration,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mikadoes  oath  in  1868,  of  represent- 
aUve  government  in  1890,  the  constitutions  of 
the  various  governments  of  the  world  have 
been  translated  and  studied.  The  political 
model  may  be  Prussian  instead  of  British. 
Two  houses,  an  upper  body  of  notables  and 
a  lower  body  of  commons,  will  probably  be 
constituted.  An  imposing  edifice  for  the  use 
of  the  Parliament  has  peen  planned  under  the 
direction  of  a  Berlin  architect,  and  is  in  process 
of  construction.  A  national  exhibition  of  in- 
dastry  will  be  held  the  same  year  in  Tokio. 
Oourtesiea  between  the  Pope  and  the  Mikado 
have  been  exchanged.  In  the  matter  of  treaty 
revision  little  progress  has  been  made,  except 
the  proposition  of  a  dual  status  of  foreigners, 
viz.,  that  those  doing  business  in  the  seven 
treaty  settlements  should  live,  as  heretofore, 
io  extra-territoriality,  while  those  who  dwell 
beyond  treaty  limits  should  be  under  Japanese 
jorisdiction.  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  mixed 
courts  in  which  native  and  foreign  judges  sit. 

FaaUmM  nd  Intetricst—The  land  under  cul- 
tivation throughout  the  empire,  in  1885, 
amoonted  to  80.604,822  acres,  valued  at  $1,- 
654,068,180.  Tne  annual  mineral  production 
is  officially  estimated  at  $6,000,000  yearly.  The 
ri^id  assimilation  of  foreign  civilization  by  the 
people  is  the  cause  of  many  new  industries 
springing  up,  while  the  demand  abroad  for 
novelties  in  Japanese  art  and  handiwork  tends 
to  stimulate  manufactures  and  trade.  Flour 
and  woolen  mills  are  increasing,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  Western  diet,  cookery,  and  apparel  cre- 
ates demand  for  new  articles  of  food,  furniture, 
and  dress-fabrics.  The  imports  of  woolens, 
which  in  1880  amounted  to  $188,484,  increased 
in  1885  to  $891,004,  while  the  number  of 
sheep  imported  is  also  larger.  The  Empress 
has  set  the  example  of  wearing  European  dress 
and  jewelry,  and  a  revolution  in  female  ap- 
parel and  in  native  textile  industries  is  impend- 
ing. House-building  in  Western  style,  apart- 
ment-houses, the  formation  of  social  dubs, 
social  life  with  more  freedom  between  the 
yoang  people  of  both  sexes,  waltzing,  the  use 
of  brass  bands  and  Western  music,  are  among 
the  signs  of  the  times  profoundly  affecting 
trade  and  industry.     Wheat  and  rice  straw- 


braid  factories  have  been  established  at  Yoko- 
hama, and  find  a  good  market  for  their  product 
in  the  United  States,  to  which  country  braid 
to  the  value  of  $802,966  was  imported  in  1885.- 

A  beet-sugar  factory  has  been  begun  at  Sap- 
poro, to  which  place  also  seventeen  Ameri- 
can stallions  have  been  imported  to  improve 
the  native  breeds.  The  value  of  silk  handker- 
chiefs imported  to  the  United  States  in  1884 
was  $62,000,  and  in  1886,  $240,000.  Of  soy 
(shoyu),  used  as  a  basis  of  the  table  sauces  made 
abroad,  there  were  manufactured  in  1885,  45,- 
564,820  gallons,  in  18,905  establishments,  em- 
ploying 18,247  men — figures  which  prove  that 
this  industry  is  not  yet,  as  many  others  in- 
creasingly show,  concentrated  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  large  capitalists. 

Foreign  Trade. — ^The  customs  returns  of  trade 
since  1868,  published  in  July,  1886,  show  that 
the  foreign  commerce  is  healthfully  developing. 
In  1869  the  exports  were  less  than  $18,000,- 
000,  but  during  each  of  the  past  five  years  they 
have  not  fallen  below  $80,000,000.  The  im- 
ports were  valued  in  1868  at  $10,600,000,  in 
1880  at  $86,000,000,  and  in  1885  at  $28,000,- 
000.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  dur- 
ing eighteen  years  of  foreign  trade  amounts 
to  $51,000,000.  Great  Britain  has  been  tbe 
largest  importer,  but  her  imports  have  fallen 
from  $19,000,000  in  1880,  to  $12,000,000  in 
1885.  The  United  States  takes  most  of  the 
silk  and  tea,  and  returns  machinery  and  oil, 
two  thirds  of  her  exports  to  Japan  being  in 
petroleum.  The  silk-crop  in  all  its  products  is 
valued  at  $18,500,000,  and  the  tea-crop  aver- 
ages 85,000,000  pounds.  The  yield  of  tea  has 
increased  threefold  since  1868,  but  the  price  has 
fallen  one  half.  The  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
for  the  year  1885  amounted  to  $61,608,740, 
imports  $29,999,025,  exports  $81,609  785.  As 
compared  with  1884,  this  shows  a  decrease  of 
$40,580  in  value  of  imports,  and  an  increase  of 
$1,758,610  in  that  of  exports.  The  ports  open 
to  foreign  vessels  are  Yokohama,  niogo,  Kii- 
gata,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  with  some  little 
business  done  at  Shimonos6ki,  Hakata,  and  Id- 
zugahara. 

Two  thirds  of  all  export  and  import  trade  is 
done  at  Yokohama.  Of  the  9,449  vessels,  ag- 
gregating 8,979,978  tons  burden,  entering  and 
clearing  at  the  open  ports,  568  were  British, 
228  German,  77  American,  58  French,  54  of 
other  foreign  ownership,  and  8,474  Japanese 
vessels  of  foreign  build.  Except  1882,  the  year 
1885  marks  the  largest  export  trade  yet  done 
by  Japan ;  but  even  this  as  yet  represents  a 
value  of  about  $5  only  to  each  six  persons  of 
the  population.  These  figures  speak  poorly 
either  lor  the  productive  powers  of  the  country, 
or  the  industrial  character  of  the  people.  The 
unrestricted  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign 
trade  and  residence  would  give  a  great  impetus 
to  business.  Half  the  cost  in  the  preparation  of 
tea  could  be  saved  if  the  product  were  packed 
and  sealed  for  export  at  the  place  of  picking ; 
and  the  large  spaces  of  unused  land  could  be 
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utDized  for  rawing  wheat  for  export.  At  pres- 
ent the  rice-trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chi- 
nese, hat  metals  are  controlled  hy  Europeans. 
Of  the  2,298  foreigners  resident  in  Japan,  1,065 
are  British,  447  Ajmericans,  269  Germans,  201 
French,  and  the  remainder  of  eleven  different 
nationalities.  The  foreign  firms  nnmher  210. 
There  are  8,876  Chinese,  with  139  firms,  wit&  a 
line  of  steamers  from  China.  Since  1876  the 
loss  of  Europeans  in  numhers  has  been  875, 
and  the  increase  of  Chinese  1,769.  Foreigners 
employed  in  Government  service  in  Tokio  are 
now  fewer,  by  200,  than  in  1876. 

German  influence — as  shown  in  increased 
trade,  the  appointments  to  Government  em- 
ployment of  teachers,  architects,  military  and 
scientific  men  from  Berlin,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monthly  service  to  Yokohama  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamers — ^is  increasing. 
The  import  of  German  flannels,  which  in  18^ 
was  $15,000,  increased  in  1885  to  $220,000. 

Health  and  CUmate. — Cholera  broke  out  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  in  the  southwestern 
ports,  and,  aided  by  polluted  water  and  con- 
genial weather,  despite  stringent  hygienic 
measures,  spread  all  over  the  empire,  raging 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.  For  the 
week  ending  September  2,  4,279  deaths  were 
reported,  only  six  of  which  were  of  white 
foreigners,  of  whom  three  were  of  intemper- 
ate habits.  To  Deo.  6,  1886,  out  of  158,980 
persons  sick  with  cholera,  100,492  died.  Bur- 
ial is  still  the  most  common  form  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  dead,  though  cremation  is  largely 
practiced,  about  10,000  corpses  being  annually 
incinerated  at  the  four  great  and  several  small- 
er crematories  near  Tokio.  During  the  coldest 
month  of  the  year.  January,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture was  80*4''  Fanr.,  and  daring  August,  the 
warmest  month,  it  was  77*8°  Fahr.,  tne  mean 
of  the  year  being  65-4**  Fahr.  The  rainfall 
was  1  inch  in  February,  in  June  and  October 
each  11^  inches,  and  during  the  entire  year 
60*5  inches.  Eagoshima,  the  warmest  place, 
had  a  mean  temperature  of  61*2^  Fahr.;  Ne- 
muro,  the  coldest,  37*9®  Fahr.  At  Eanazawa, 
on  the  west  coast,  180  inches  of  rain  fell,  and  at 
Sapporo^  89  inches.  In  addition  to  weather  ob- 
servations, the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  are 
now  systematically  recorded. 

Navy. — The  first  order  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  modern  ship  of  war  was  in  Novem- 
ber, 1858.  The  national  flag  of  a  red  sun  on  a 
white  field  was  adopted  Oct.  29,  1854.  Japan 
now  possesses  a  fine  iron-clad  navy,  more  than 
half  of  her  war-ships  being  of  the  latest  modern 
type.  The  two  new  vessels  built  in  England, 
the  "Tak^chibo  Kan,"  and  the  "Naniwa 
Kan,"  arrived  at  Yokohama  during  the  summer 
of  1888.  At  the  finely  equipped  navy-yard  of 
Yokoska  (on  Goldsborough  Inlet,  and  near  the 
grave  of  William  Adams,  the  English  pilot  who 
built  ships  for  ly^yasti)  was  launched  March 
80,  the  **  Musashi  Kan."  This  corvette  of  1,100 
tons,  pierced  for  nine  guns,  with  four  machine- 
guns  on  platforms,  and  her  sister-ship,  the 


"Katsuragi  Kan,"  were  designed  by  Mr.  Sa- 
chiu  Sasow,  of  Tokio,  who  was  educated  in 
England.  These  vessels  draw  fifteen  feet  of 
water,  steam  thirteen  knots  an  hour,  have  com- 
posite planking  of  teak  and  k6yaki  wood,  and 
oost  $880,000  each.  Their  engines  were  made 
at  Yokoska.  An  arsenal  and  yard  for  the 
manufacture  of  torpedo-gear,  and  a  school  of 
instruction  in  submarine  practice,  are  in  opera- 
tion, the  Japanese  being  already  exi)ert  at  this 
species  of  warfare.  Count  Saigo  and  a  snite 
of  seven  officere^  during  the  past  summer,  after 
visiting  the  United  States,  and  inspecting  all 
the  naval  stations,  continued  their  observations 
in  Europe,  with  the  object  of  keeping  naval 
science  in  Japan  abreast  of  that  in  the  West 
CowMordal  Haitee.— In  1609  ly^yasii  passed  a 
law  compelling  the  daimios  to  collect  all  Tea- 
sels of  over  500  hoku  (2,700  bushels)  capacitj. 
and:  burn  them.  This  law  was  in  force  unm 
Oct.  18,  1853,  when  seaworthy  vessels  were  al- 
lowed to  be  built.  Signs  of  the  increasing  ac- 
tivity of  the  merchant  marine  have  been  of 
late  noticeable.  To  encourage  the  creation  of 
fleets  of  trading- vessels  able  to  cope  with  any 
in  the  world,  and  to  win  a  large  share  of  the 
commerce  of  Asia,  the  Govemnoent  has  for- 
bidden the  building  of  junks  of  less  than  600 
tons.  Besides  establishing  marine  schools, 
and  equipping  the  coast  with  a  superb  light- 
house system,  scientific  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  location  on  charts  of  the  strata  of  mag- 
netic rocks  along  the  shore.  It  is  beliered 
that  these,  by  deflecting  the  needle,  have  been 
the  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks.  Safety  of 
life  is  now  made  an  important  point.  In  the 
case  of  the  British  ship  '*  Normanton,"  wrecked 
Oct.  24,  1886,  off  Oshima,  when  all  the  for- 
eign passengers  were  saved,  but  twenty-five 
Japanese  lives  lost,  the  Japanese  Government 
prosecuted  the  captain  for  manslaughter,  and 
the  accused  was  sentenced  to  three  months^ 
imprisonment.  The  annually  published  list  of 
lighthouses  shows  that  there  are  now  56  lights, 
17  buoys,  and  7  beacons  maintained  in  admira- 
ble condition.  Of  the  lights,  12  are  of  the 
first,  6  of  the  second,  5  of  the  third,  9  of  the 
fourth,  9  of  the  fifth,  and  4  of  the  sixth  order. 
Statistics  of  the  Marine  Bureau  show  the  total 
number  of  foreign-built  ships  belonging  to 
Japanese  in  1884  to  be  1,642  (824  steamers 
and  878  sailing-vessels),  and  of  junks  16,427. 
Of  the  steamers,  B29  had  a  tonnage  below  100, 
88  between  100  and  800,  20  between  800 
and  500,  13  between  500  and  1,000, 12  above 
1,000  tons,  while  412  were  small  ferry  or 
river  steamers.  Of  the  sailing-ships,  80  were 
below  100  tons,  66  between  100  and  800,  44 
between  800  and  500,  and  1  was  above  1,000 
tons  burden.  Duinng  the  same  year,  507 
junks  of  112,292  koku  (588,890  bushels)  ca- 
pacity, and  83  foreign-built  vessels  of  4,660 
tons  burden  were  lost,  a  decrease  of  188  jnnks 
and  21  foreisn^-built  ships  as  compared  with 
1883.  Bapidity  of  steam  transit  acro.«8  the 
Pacific   is   being  increased,  the  run  of  the 
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"Gaelic"  from  Yokohama  to  San  Francisco, 
September  16,  being  made  in  18  days,  22  hours, 
and  82  minntes. 

EiaestiM,  Utentue,  and  Kelisira.— Arinori 
Mori,  formerly  the  Mikadoes  envoy  to  Wash- 
ington, and  now  Minister  of  Education  in 
Tokio,  has  devoted  his  energy  to  reforming  and 
elevating  the  standard  of  education*  Among 
the  schools  famished  with  new  and  spacioas 
edifices  during  the  past  year  are  the  M6\ji  Law 
School  and  the  new  Normal  School.  The  book- 
presses  of  the  large  cities  were  never  more  busy, 
and  688  authors  applied  for  copyright  ceitifi- 
cates  from  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  18,  1886.  The  five 
great  daily  newspapers  of  the  capital  circulate 
by  mall  in  every  province.  Under  date  of  Dec. 
31, 1885,  there  were  1,065  law  advocates  regis- 
tered. A  commission  to  study  and  report  upon 
the  subject  of  art,  with  a  view  to  maintaining 
and  developing  the  national  taste  on  native  tra- 
ditions and  models,  has  been  appointed  and  sent 
abroad.  Messrs.  H.  Ilamao,  K.  Okakura,  and 
Prof.  Ernest  Fenollosa  of  Salem,  Mass.,  com- 
pose the  commission.  Earnest  efforts  are 
also  being  made  to  reform  the  theatres  and 
raise  tho  standard  of  popular  litarature,  with 
the  view  of  eliminating  the  licentions  and  re- 
vengeful elements  so  prominent  in  the  novel 
and  drama  of  old  Japan.  By  Grovemment  en- 
rollment there  were  at  the  end  of  1885,  88,141 
persons  in  the  empire  openly  professing  the 
Christian  faith.  »Statistics  collected  by  the 
Protestant  pastors  show  151  churches  in  opera- 
tion, with  11,604  members,  who  contributed  in 
1886  for  benevolence  and  church  purposes 
$23,406.97.  Thirteen  American  missionary 
societies  employ  150  laborers  in  addition  to 
native  helpers.  The  Tokio  Missionary  Oonfer- 
ence  resolved  to  establish  the  native  Feast  of 
New  Rice,  which  usuaDy  falls  in  November,  as 
a  national  Christian  Thanksgiving-day.  The 
celebration  took  place  on  Tuesday,  November 
23.  The  Government  is  now  fidly  tolerant  of 
all  religions,  though  still  maintaining  national 
and  imperial  shrines  at  an  annual  expense  of 
$268,213.  Buddhism  leas  been  wholly  dises- 
tablished since  1874.  In  1714  there  were  393,-> 
087  temples;  in  1885  there  were  but  57,824. 

JEWS.  On  Jan.  4,  1886,  the  centenary  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn^s  death  was  duly  observed 
in  Europe  and  America.  At  Dessau,  Germany, 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher,  the  celebra- 
tion was  unique.  In  the  larger  cities,  addresses 
were  delivered  on  the  life  of  Mendelssohn  and 
his  influence  on  Jewish  emancipation. 

For  the  year  endins  October  1,  according  to 
the  statistics  of  the  New  York  United  Hebrew 
Oharities,  27,000  Russian  Jews  landed  at  Castle 
Garden,  the  vast  maiority  remaining  in  New 
York.  To  provide  for  the  masses  that  have 
been  attracted  to  America  since  the  persecu- 
tions of  1882,  has  been  a  problem  of  no  little 
difficulty.  For  the  young  and  hardy,  agrioult- 
nral  colonies  were  founded,  a  new  one  being 
organized  in  Gilead,  Kan.,  early  in  1886.  Oth- 
ers exist  in  New  Jersey,  Dakota,  and  Kansas^ 


chiefly  under  direction  of  the  Montefiore  Ag- 
ricultural Aid  Society;  and,  as  manufacturing 
interests  are  added  in  some  cases,  it  is  thought 
that  they  will  succeed.  At  present  only  a  few 
hundred  families  are  nrovided  for  in  this  way, 
and  the  progress  of  tnese  colonies  is  watched 
with  much  interest. 

In  the  past  year  new  temples  have  been 
built  in  Dallas,  Tex. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Daven- 
port, Iowa;  Oakland,  Cal.;  Yincennes  and 
Mount  Yernon,  Ind. ;  Rochester,  Elmira,  and 
Brooklyn,  N. Y.;  New  York  city;  Birming- 
ham, Ala. ;  Jersey  City,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Toronto,  and  Montreal.  While  Vienna  adds  a 
new  synagogue  to  its  list,  Brisbane,  Australia, 
builds  one,  as  do  also  a  number  of  smaller 
towns  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary. 

At  Washington,  D.  C,  a  Hebrew  Charity 
Fair  was  held  in  aid  of  the  synagogue.  In 
New  York,  $175,000  was  cleared  by  a  fair  in 
aid  of  the  Montefiore  Home  for  Chronic  Inva- 
lids. In  Dunedln,  New  Zealand,  a  bazaar  net- 
ted a  large  amount  for  the  local  synagogue. 
Efforts  were  successfully  made  to  raise  funds 
for  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  New 
York  and  a  new  building  was  secured.  Its 
pupils  won  high  prizes  at  an  industrial  exhi- 
bition in  New  York.  A  new  wing  was  added 
to  the  Baltimore  Jewish  Hospital  in  May.  The 
Associated  Hebrew  Charities  held  their  second 
annual  session  at  Chicago  on  June  27th.  The 
leading  societies  are  contributing  members.  A 
new  edifice  was  erected  in  New  Orleans  for 
the  Jewish  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Home.  In- 
dustrial training  is  more  and  more  recognized 
in  connection  with  the  training  of  Jewish 
children. 

In  the  Orders  there  were  no  new  develop- 
ments save  the  establishment  of  the  "Meno- 
rah,"  July  1st,  as  a  monthly  organ  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Benai  Berith,  the  largest 
and  oldest;  and  the  gradual  spread  of  this 
firatemity,  numbering  about  30,000  members, 
through  Germany,  where  it  counts  18  lodges. 
Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the 
weakness  of  the  present  endowment  laws,  and 
a  loss  in  membership  is  acknowledged'in  con- 
seguence. 

The  Spring  Ministers'  Conference  was  held 
in  New  York  on  May  3.  The  committee  on 
Sabbath-schools  advocated  the  formation  of 
an  American  Sabbath-School  Union ;  but  ac- 
tion was  deferred.  The  committee  on  wom- 
en's rights  reported  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  passed: 

That  it  is  tho  sense  of  this  Conferenco  that  Tromen 
can  become  active  members  of  oon^gatioDB  by  hav- 
ing a  voice  in  its  meetings  and  serving  aa  members  of 
its  committees  on  Sabbath-schools. 

At  the  public  conference,  Bev.  Dr.  Kohut 
(^^  Science  and  Judaism  "),  Bev.  Dr.  Landsberg 
("  Leopold  Zunz  "),  and  Rev.  Dr.  Gottheil,  took 
part.  In  the  Autumn  Conference,  November 
22  and  23,  in  New  York  city,  the  committee  on 
a  home  prayer-book  was  empowered  to  publish 
it,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  amend 
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the  existing  State  laws  of  marriage  bo  as  to 
prevent  unprincipled  persons  from  ofSciating 
as  ministers.  The  suhject  of  providing  for 
aged  and  infirm  rahhis  was  discussed,  and  a 
board  was  appointed  (Drs.  Jastrow,  Kohler, 
and  Eohut)to  aid  congregations  desiring  rabbis. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev,  Drs.  S. 
Adler  and  A.  S.  Bettelheim.  In  the  public 
session,  Rev.  Dr.  If.  Jastrow  ("Law  against 
Law"),  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Gnttmann  ("Harmony 
the  Law  of  Nature"),  Rev.  Dr.  A.  8.  Isaacs, 
and  Rev.  L.  Stern  ("  Hand-in-Hand  "),  partici- 
pated). On  June  80  a  Sabbath-School  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  Cincinnati,  at  which  a  plan 
for  organizing  Jewish  Sunday-schools  was  pre- 
sented, and  a  number  of  congregations  signi- 
fied their  adherence.  In  this  Western  organi- 
zation are  interested  Rev.  Dr.  Wise,  President 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  College:  Rev.  Dr.  Miel- 
ziner,  of  Cincinnati;  Rev.  H.  Berkowitz,  of 
Mobile ;  Rev.  Dr.  Hecht,  of  Montgomery ;  and 
others,  including  the  young  graduates  of  the 
Hebrew  Union  College,  who  have  met  with 
much  success. 

The  death  of  Leopold  Zunz,  at  an  advanced 
age,  took  place  on  March  19,  at  Berlin,  and 
memorial  services  were  held  in  Europe  and 
America.  Among  the  more  prominent  names 
on  the  death-list  may  be  mentioned  Rabbi  Dus- 
nus,  of  Leeuwarden,  Holland ;  Baron  Popper, 
of  Hungary ;  Prof.  Theodores,  of  Owens  Col- 
lege, Manchester,  England ;  Rev.  Dr.  Ealisch, 
of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Dr.  Gordon,  Russian  He- 
braist, journalist,  and  philanthropist ;  Rev. 
James  K.  Gutheim,  of  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Rev. 
R.  D'C.  Lewm,  of  New  York ;  Rabbi  G.  Tik- 
tin,  of  Breslan,  Germany ;  Rabbi  Dr.  Landau, 
of  Dresden ;  Baroness  James  de  Rothschild ; 
Ludwig  LOwe,  member  of  the  Reichsrath ; 
Baron  Carl  Meyer  Rothschild;  L.  Eompert, 
the  novelist ;  Gustav  Heine,  youngest  brother 
of  the  poet ;  R.  EUa  Esra,  the  Rothschild  of 
Calcutta;  Rabbi  Dr.  L.  Adler,  of  Cassel;  Rabbi 
Dr.  B.  Friedmann,  of  Mannheim,  the  teacher 
of  Ferdinand  Lassalle;  Adolph  Keichenheim, 
of  Berlin,  who  left  large  bequests  for  charitable 
purposes  without  distinction  of  creed  ;  J.  H.  R. 
Biesenthal  and  J.  Brill,  Hebrew  scholars  of 
distinction;  the  widow  of  Meyerbeer;  Dr.  Leo- 
pold von  KauUa;   Baron  J.  Castelnaova,  of 


Pisa;  Prosperi  Padn,  of  Florence,  physician 
and  patriot;  Ritter  Nathan  von  Kallir,  of 
Brody ;  Rabbi  Schreiber,  of  Pesth ;  Rabbi  Dr. 
A.  Auerbach,  of  Bonn. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  Jewish  learn- 
ing in  America  was  ushered  in  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Szold's  "  Hebrew  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Job,"  and  the  first  part  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jastrow's 
"Talmudic  and  Midrashic  Dictionary."  In 
addition.  Rev.  Dr.  Eohut  issued  a  collection 
of  sermons  on  "  Rabbinical  Ethics,"  and  Bev. 
Dr.  Zimdorf  wrote  a  work  in  German  on 
"  Jost  and  his  Friends."  The  rapidly  increas- 
ing interest  in  Semitic  studies  is  shown  by  the 
appointments  of  Dr.  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  and  Rabbinical  Literature,  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  R.  Gott- 
heil,  as  lecturer  of  Syriac,  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege; and  Dr.  A.  S.  Isaacs,  as  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  at  the  New  York  University.  The 
publication  of  Earpeles'  "  Geschichte  der  jft- 
dischen  Literatur  "  is  the  most  notable  popu- 
lar contribution. abroad  to  Jewish  literature. 

A  new  rabbinical  seminary  was  opened  at 
Rome.  Meetings  were  held  in  New  York  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  theological  semi- 
nary, and  the  institution  is  to  be  opened  earlj 
in  the  new  year.  This  movement  is  under 
conservative  auspices,  and  is  nresided  over  by 
Rev.  S.  Morals,  of  Philadelphia.  A  resolute 
effort  to  educate  the  Jewish  masses  was  be- 
gun in  the  winter  by  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  of  New- 
York,  the  Jewish  ministers  of  the  city  par- 
ticipating in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  fnoda- 
mentals  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  Aguilar 
Free  Library  was  organized  in  New  York  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  libraries  of  the  Y.  M. 
H.  A.  and  Hebrew  Free  Schools. 

A  movement  was  begun  by  Sefior  Lopez 
Lapuya,  of  Madrid,  early  in  December,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  immigration  to  Spain  of  descend- 
ants of  the  exiles  of  1492,  as  well  aa  Jews  in 
general  who  wish  to  become  Spanish  citizens. 
The  plan  has  been  received  with  great  favor  by 
prominent  Israelites  and  the  Jewish  press 
throughout  the  world,  and  a  committee  of  im- 
migration has  been  formed. 

Henry  A.  Isaacs  became  Sheriff  of  London. 
Sergeant  Simon,  M.  P.,  and  Philip  Magnns, 
were  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria. 
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KiHSAS.  State  CI«T«nuMiit— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, John  A.  Martin,  Republican;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, A.  P.  Riddle;  Secretary  of  State, 
E.  B.  Allen;  Treasurer,  Samuel  T.  Howe;  Au- 
ditor, E.  P.  MoCabe;  Attorney-General,  S.  B. 
Bradford ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, J.  H.  Lawhead ;  Insurance  Commissioner, 
R.  B.  Morris ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  James 
Humphrey,  L.  L.  Tnmer,  and  Almerin  Gillett; 
Mine  Inspector,  John  R.  Braidwood ;  Commia- 


sioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Frank  H.  Betton. 
Sapreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  Albert  H.  Hor- 
ton ;  Associate  Justices,  W.  A.  Johnston  and 
Daniel  M.  Valentine. 

Growth  of  the  8tater— The  Governor,  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  of  1887,  says : 

The  growth  of  Kansas,  during  the  past  two  ycare, 
bos  been  extraordinary.  The  census  of  Uarch.  1, 
1884.  gave  the  State  a  population  of  1,186,614;  that 
of  March  1,  1886,  showed  an  increase  to  1.406,788; 
and  our  population  now  exceeds  1,600,000.  Since  the 
1st  of  January,  1886,  fifteen  new  counties  have  boen 
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they  polled,  

ing),  a  total  of  18,108  votes.  Thev  include  a  territorial 
area  of  14,855  square  miles.  Only  two  of  the  one 
hundred  counties  of  the  State,  embracing  on  area  of 
1,800  square  miles,  remain  to  be  organized.  During 
the  same  period,  two  cities^  Wichita  and  Kansas  City, 
have  been  organized  as  cities  of  the  flret  class,  and 
thirteen,  Cherry  vale,  Abilene,  Eureka,  MinneaDolis, 
Anthony,  £1  Dorado.  Beneca,  Weir,  Great  Bend, 
Dodge  City,  Lamed,  Hutchinson,  and  South  Topeka, 
as  citiee  of  the  second  class.  Two  years  ago  the  rail- 
way mileage  of  Kansas  aggregated  only  4,486i  miles, 
assessed  at  $28,455,907.86,  and  traversing  seventy- 
three  counties  or  the  State.  To  day  Kan;*as  has  6,060 
miles  of  completed  nulway,  the  assessed  value  of 
which  ia  fully  $89,000,000.  These  lines  traverse 
eightv-eix  of  our  hundred  counties.  In  1884  the  as- 
sessed value  of  all  the  property  of  the  State  was  $287  «- 
0^.891 ;  for  1886  it  was  $877,576,858.  We  had,  then. 
18,011,83<  acres  in  cultivation;  last  year  we  hod 
15^78,495  acres. 

The  year  just  closed  has  not  been,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  prosperous  season.  The  crops  have  been 
snort,  epidemics  have  brought  heavy  losses  upon  stock- 
raLsers,  the  prices  of  all  cereals  and  stock  have  ruled 
low,  and  many  of  our  citizens  are  feeling  the  stress  of 
the  wide-spread  industrial  depression. 

The  fifteen  counties  oiganized  duringthe  past  two 
vears  aro  the  following :  Comanche,  Tebruary  27 ; 
Clark,  May  5 ;  Thomas,  October  8 ;  and  Meade,  No- 
vember 4,  1885 ;  and  Hamilton,  January  29 ;  Kiowa, 
March  S8 ;  Cheyenne,  April  1 ;  Lane,  June  8 ;  Seward, 
June  17 ;  Scott.  June  29 :  Stevens,  August  8 ;  Qove, 
September  2 ;  Sherman,  September  20 ;  Morton,  No- 
vember 18 ;  and  Wichita,  December  24, 1886. 

flUMMb — ^Daring  two  years  tbe  receipts  of 
the  treasury  (iDcluding  a  balance  of  $754,- 
512.07  on  hand  July  1,  1884)  aggregated  $5,- 
547,167.33,  and  the  disbarsements  for  the  same 
period  were  $4,962,894.17,  leaving  a  balance  in 
the  treasury,  Jnne  80,  1886,  of  $684,278.16. 
The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  on  Jan.  1, 
1887,  was  $880,500,  showing  a  redaction,  since 
Jan.  1,  1885,  of  $105,000.  Of  the  debt  out- 
standing, only  $256,000  of  bonds  remain  in  the 


hands  of  individaals  and  corporations,  $574,500 
being  held  by  different  State  funds.  The  bonds 
and  securities  in  the  treasury  on  Dec.  81, 1886, 
aggregated  $4,678,046.62. 

From  July  1  to  Dec.  81,  1886,  the  receipts 
of  the  State  treasury  were  as  follow:  From 
taxes,  $454,074.07;  from  Penitentiary  earn- 
ings, $51,208.47 ;  from  Insane  Asylums,  $621 ; 
from  State  Librarian,  sales  of  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  $1,844.50;  from  the  Insurance  De- 
partment, $10,124.92;  from  sales  of  school 
lands,  principal,  $286,503.86;  from  sales  of 
school  lands,  interest,  $146,825.41 ;  from  sales 
of  XTniversity  lands,  principal,  $5,958.76,  and 
interest,  $1,997.94;  from  sales  of  Normal 
School  lands,  principal,  $5,856.10,  and  interest, 
$8,994.65 ;  from  sales  of  Agricultural  College 
lands,  principal,  $28,371.84,  and  interest,  $4,- 
495.64;  from  principal  of  county,  township, 
and  school-district  bonds,  $95,229.17,  and 
from  interest  on  same,  $124,252.11 ;  from  sale 
of  State  bonds,  $9,105 ;  and  from  miscellane- 
ous sources,  $125 — making  a  total  of  $1,224,- 
577.94,  which,  added  to  the  balance  on  hand 
June  80,  1886,  makes  a  total  of  $1,808,851.10. 
The  disbursements  during  the  same  six  months 
were  as  follow :  On  warrants  drawn  by  State 
Auditor,  $571,667.06 ;  drawn  by  School-Fund 
Commissioners,  $445,639.89 ;  by  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  $242,470.81 ; 
by  Regents  of  Normal  School,  $6,600 ;  by  Ag- 
ricultural College  Loan  Commissioners,  $62,- 
652 ;  by  Regents  of  Agricultural  CoUege,  $14,- 
998 ;  on  payment  of  State  bonds,  $17,000 ;  and 
on  payment  of  coupons,  $29,662.50— making  a 
total  of  $1,390,685.26.  The  balance  in  the 
treasury,  Dec.  31,  1886,  was  $418,165.84. 

State  Prtpeiiy  aid  Ttealloi*— In  the  following 
table  the  area  of  the  public  grounds,  and  value 
of  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipmeut,  are  given 
in  detail : 


UN  VriTUTlONS. 


State-  Home,  Topeks. 

IiiauMAiyhizn,  Topeka. 

Insane  Aayliim,  Oaawatomie 

])Mf  and  Dumb  Inatitntloii,  Otethe 

BSni  Instltntion,  Wyandotte 

State  Beftwm  School,  Topek«. 

SoUlen*  Orphana*  Home,  Atoblaon 

Inatitatkm  for  Feeble-Mlnded,  Wtaifleld.. . 

8ute  Unlveraity,  lAwrenoe \ 

State  AKriciiItural  CoUege,  Manhattan 

State  Normal  School,  Emporia 

State  PenitentiatT,  Leay^ worth 

State  Indostrlal  uefonnatory,  Hotohlnson. 

Totab 


ofU»d.     Vd^aftaA        ':::r;;j^7'    T^r^o.<^rl^t. 


10 
180 
214 
ITT* 

10 
160 
I«0 

40 

43 
815 

20 
818 
840 


•486» 


$200,000 
86,000 

T,000 
20,000 
26,000 
16,000 
24,000 

2.600 
12,600 
86,260 
10,000 
82,T00 
100,000 


$6T1,OSO 


$1,860,000 

660,000 

850.000 

86,000 

6«»,000 

70,000 

2^000 

26.000 

888,700 

178,473 

58,400 

1,858390 

60,000 


$4,608,968 


$1,600,000 

606,000 

857,000 

105,000 

75,000 

86,000 

49.000 

27,600 

861,800 

218,728 

68,400 

1,891,090 

160,000 


$6,080,018 


The  percentage  of  taxation  annually  levied 
for  State  purposes,  rarelj  large,  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  during  the  past  fourteen 
years,  until,  for  &e  present  fiscal  year,  it  is 
less  than  half  that  leyied  in  1872. 

Hoidpal  DeUi  ami  Tuatlsib— On  this  subject 
the  Qovemor  says :  ^^  The  rapid  and  enormous 
increase  of  property  yaluations  has  brought  no 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  percentages  of 
tax  levied  by  the  municipal  authoritiefl.    In 


many  counties  and  cities,  indeed,  the  tax  rates 
have  steadily  increased.  Worse  than  all,  too, 
the  aggregate  of  municipal  indebtedness  is 
rapidly  and  enormously  swelling,  until  it  has 
reached  proportions  that  should  alarm  every 
citizen  who  has  at  heart  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  and  the  well-being  of  ita  people.  Two 
years  ago  the  municipal  indebtedness  of  the 
State  aggregated  $15,951,929.  Of  this  amount 
the  county  indebtedness  aggregated  $8,065,- 
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748.29 ;  township,  $2,650,080.90 ;  city,  $2,487,- 
486.17;  and  school  district,  $2,748,714.60.  On 
Jan.  1,  1887,  this  bnrden  of  local  indebtedness 
had  increased  to  $19,897,851.  But  this  is  not 
the  end.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  1885 — a 
period  of  two  years — manicioal  bonds  aggre- 
gating in  amount  $11,222,000  nave  been  voted, 
bat  are  not  yet  issued.  If  all  the  bonds  thus 
voted  were  issued,  the  municipal  indebtedness 
of  Kansas  would  be  as  follows : 

Connty. $14,878,051 

Township 9,41&,806 

City. 8,975,484 

Bcbool  district 8,856,410 

Total $80,619,861 

"  It  is  hardly  probable,  however,  that  half  of 
the  bonds  now  voted,  but  not  yet  issued,  will 
ever  be  earned.  But  the  aggregate  of  our 
municipal  indebtedness,  even  if  one  half  of  the 
bonds  voted  should  never  be  issued,  will  exceed 
$25,000,000,  and  it  seems  to  me  time  to  put  a 
stop,  firmly  and  thoroughly,  to  this  wasteful 
extravagance. 

''It  will  be  observed  that  $12,088,018  of  the 
bonds  ah-eady  issued,  and  $11,146,600  of  those 
voted  but  not  yet  issued,  have  been  voted  to 
aid  in  building  railroads.  This  system  of  bond- 
voting  to  build  railroads  began  twenty  years 
ago,  and  continued  for  nearly  a  decade.  Then 
came  a  period  of  business  and  industrial  de- 
pression, followed  by  an  era  of  attempted  re- 
pudiation, the  effects  of  which  are  still  lingering 
in  the  courts.  Three  years  ago  another  epi- 
demic of  railroad  bond-voting  broke  out,  and 
has  since  spread  throughout  nearly  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State." 

EdBcatloiu  —  The  school  population  of  the 
State— persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years— is  now  497,785,  an  increase 
of  86,685  over  1884.  The  pupils  enrolled 
number  865,239,  an  increase  of  61,688  during 
the  same  period.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  219,908,  an  increase  of  12,569.  The 
teachers  employed  in  1884  numbered  8,842 ; 
those  employed  in  1886  numbered  9,887.  The 
average  wages  paid  teachers,  per  month,  were : 
males,  $42.02;  females,  $88.85.  There  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  teachers^  salaries,  for 
many  years.  There  are  in  Kansas  6,791  school- 
houses,  having  a  total  of  8,180  rooms,  valued 
at  $6,592,757.  School-buildings  costing  $1,- 
093,042  have  been  erected  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
school  purposes  during  the  school  year  ended 
July  81,  1886,  were:  Balance  in  district  treas- 
uries, Aug.  1,  1885,  and  receipts  $4,476,791.- 
69 ;  total  expenditures,  $8,849,017.59,  leaving 
in  hands  of  district  treasurers,  July  81,  1886, 
a  balance  of  $627,774.10. 

The  State  University  at  Lawrence,  the  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Manhattan,  and  the  Normal 
School  at  Emporia,  are  all  prosperous,  with 
a  steadily  increasing  enrollment  of  students, 
and  constantly  improving  appliances  for  edu- 
cational work.  The  permanent  fund  of  the 
University  now  aggregates  $111,210.92;  that 


of  the  Normal  School,  78,298.21 ;  and  that  of 
the  Agricultural  Oollege,  $501,086.88. 

In  the  State  University  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  419  students  were  in  attendance,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  several  of  the  lower 
classes  had  been  discontinued.  The  L^ela- 
ture  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  erection  of 
a  building  to  be  devoted  to  natural  history, 
and  this  building  has  been  completed.  Tbe 
new  department  of  pharmacy  has  been  fhllj 
organized,  and  had,  during  its  first  year,  twen- 
ty-three students  enrolled. 

At  the  State  Agricultural  College  the  new 
hall  has  been  completed;  forty-four  acres  have 
been  added  to  the  farm;  and  the  value  of  tbe 
college  property  has  increased,  during  the  past 
two  years,  from  $145,857.95  to-  $207,678.03. 
The  attendance  has  increased  from  895  to  428. 

In  the  State  Normal  School  during  tbe  year 
ending  June  80, 1885,  the  enrollment  was  605; 
for  the  next  year  it  reached  724.  The  Legis- 
lature, in  1886,  enacted  a  law  ^*  to  farther  en- 
dow the  State  Normal  School,^^  by  granting  to 
it  twelve  sections  of  land,  known  as  the  salt- 
spring  lands.  These,  except  two  quarter-sec- 
tions, have  been  sold  for  an  aggregate  of  $78,- 
882.  The  permanent  school  fund  amounts  to 
$4,061,887.98. 

Hie  Pentfeitiaryt — The  necesraty  for  a  female 
prison  and  a  ward  for  the  insane  is  apparent. 
The  institution  is  crowded  beyond  its  capacity. 
On  July  1,  1884,  it  contained  751  prisoners; 
July  1,  1885,  this  number  had  increased  to 
840;  July  1,  1886,  to  869;  and  on  Jan.  1, 
1887,  the  number  was  964.  There  are  only 
700  cells  in  the  institution. 

The  Penitentiary  continues  self-sustainmg. 
For  the  year  ending  June  80,  1885,  the  earn- 
ings aggregated  $190,466.91;  expenditures, 
$148,201.02;  excess  of  earnings,  $42,265.89. 
For  the  year  ending  June  80,  1886,  the  earn- 
ings aggregated  $220,785.07;  expenditures, 
$169,579.71 ;  excess  of  earnings,  $51,205.86. 
Excess  of  earnings  over  expenditures  during 
the  two  fiscal  years,  $98,471.25.  In  the  ex- 
penditures are  counted  a  total  of  $45,129.04 
for  permanent  improvements,  so  that  the  earn- 
ings of  the  institution,  during  the  last  biennial 
period,  exceeded  its  expenditures  $188,600.29. 
The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  prisoners  has 
been  steadily  reduced.  For  1870  it  averaged 
60i  cents  a  day;  for  1875,  52^^  cents;  for 

1880,  41  vw  ce^te;  «^^  ^01*  l^^^i  ^H  <^^^ 

Snprcme  ciiut — An  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, proposing  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Supreme  Court  judges,  was  voted  down  tX 
the  last  election,  by  an  overwhelming  migor- 
ity.  "  The  court  can,  however,"  says  the  Gov- 
ernor, "  be  relieved  in  another  way,  and  with- 
out expense  to  the  tax-payers.  If  appeals  in 
civil  cases  were  limited,  the  business  of  the 
Supreme  Court  might  be  largely  decreased.  I 
have  ascertained  that  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
cases  now  filed  in  that  court  involve  sums  of 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.-' 
The  DiToree  Laws.— On  this  subject  the  Got 
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ernor  remarkB:  '' Grave  coraplaintB  are  made, 
from  many  somrcea,  concemmg  our  laws  re* 
laUng  to  diToroe,  which,  it  is  beheved,  estab- 
lish sQoh  grounds  for  separation  as  inevitably 
tend  to  make  the  marriage  contract  one  care- 
lessly assumed  because  easily  abrogated.  At 
a  single  term  of  the  district  conrt,  in  ona  coun- 
ty, fourteen  divorce  cases,  all  brought  within 
three  months,  were  on  the  docket  The  most 
common  ground  for  these  suits  is  *  abandon- 
ment for  one  year,'  and,  between  parties  who 
for  any  cause  desire  to  obtain  a  divorce,  collu- 
sion upon  this  ground  is  easy,  and  the  neces- 
sary proof  readily  furnished.  It  is  believed 
that  citizens  of  other  States  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  loose  provision  of  our  laws,  and 
coming  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtainiug 
a  divorce." 

Utthk — ^The  Kansas  National  Guard  has 
been  fully  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
the  militia  law  of  1885.  It  is  composed  of  four 
regiments  and  one  battery,  comprising  an 
effective  force  of  2,020  ofiScers  and  men.  The 
enrollment  of  volunteer  soldiers  of  the  Union 
army,  now  residing  in  the  State,  has  been 
completed,  and  the  names  of  nearly  100,000 
soldiers,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
by  States  and  regiments,  are  now  recorded  in 
the  books  of  the  Adjutant-GeneraPs  office. 

€taL — ^The  output  of  the  mines  for  1884  was 
27,500,000  bushels;  that  for  1885  aggregated 
80,001,427  bushels;  and  that  for  1886  will 
probably  exceed  85,000,000  bushels. 

PMUMIIai.— The  Governor  refers  to  the  sub- 
ject of  prohibition  in  the  following  terms: 

Three  geoeral  deotions  have  been  held,  in  Kaosaa, 
•faioe  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitioii  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  At  each  of  theeo  elections  the  peo- 
ple have  reafflnned  their  decision  against  the  manu- 
nctnre  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beveraffo, 
by  olectmg  Lefrislatures  pledged  to  the  support  of  the 
amendment.  At  the  election  in  November  last  this 
qoBstioD  was  a  paramount  issue,  and  again,  by  an 
emphatic  migority,  the  sovereispi  verdict  of  the  peo- 
ple was  pronounced  affainst  the  saloon.  No  fair- 
minded  atiaen  can,  no  law-respecting  oitiMn  will,  re- 
ftise  to  resoeot  this  judgment.  It  is  your  duty,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Legislature,  to  see  that  laws  are  enacted 
which  will  ffive  practical  effect  to  the  decision  of  the 
people  on  this  question.  I  stated,  in  my  message  a 
year  ago.  that  while  the  law  of  1885  embodied  some 
defects,  its  general  results  had  been  veir  favonble. 
I  have  seen  no  occasion  to  reverBO  this  iudgment.  A 
great  refonn  has  certainly  been  accomplished  in  Kan- 
aM.  Intemperance  is  steadily  and  surely  decreasing. 
In  thoosanos  of  homes  where  want  and  wretched- 
nesB  tod  sufiiBrinj^  were  once  fiuniliar  guests,  plenty, 
hapj^tness,  and  contentment  now  abide.  Thousands 
of  wives  and  children  are  better  dothed  and  fed  than 
ther  were  when  the  saloons  absorbed  all  the  earnings 
of  husbands  and  fathers.  The  marvelous  material 
growth  of  the  State  during  the  past  six  years  has  been 
aeeompanied  bv  an  equally  marvelous  moral  progress ; 
and  it  can  be  uirlv  and  truthfully  asserted  that  in  no 
portion  of  the  dvilixed  world  can  a  million  and  a  half 
of  people  be  found  who  are  more  temperate  than  are 
the  people  of  Kansas. 

That  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  as  a  beverage, 
Boywhere  within  the  limits  of  Kansas,  is  not  becaose 
offsuhBinour  laws  touching  this  question.  Those 
laws,  defective  as  thejr  are  in  some  features,  are  ample 
enougli  in  their  directions,  restrictions,  ana  penalties 


to  punuh  every  person  who  dther  sells  or  buys  liquors 
for  unlawful  purposes.  There .  is  not  a  town,  dty,  or 
neL^hborhood  in  the  State  in  which  an  illegal  tn^o 
in  uquors  con  be  carried  on  for  a  single  week  if  the 
local  officers  discharffe  the  duties,  pfaiuly  ei\joined 
upon  them  by  law,  with  zeal  and  ndelity.  Provide 
the  necessary  laws  to  compel  local  officers  to  discharge 
their  sworn  duties,  and  to  remove  them  when  they 
neglect  or  refuse  to  do  so,  and  Uiere  will  be  no  need 
to  make  many  other  changes  in  our  statutes.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  matter  what  amendments  are  made, 
nor  what  provisions  are  added  to  the  present  Uw,  they 
will  be  ineffectual  so  long  as  the  mumdpal  authorities 
of  cities  or  counties  can  nullify  or  disregfud  them  with- 
out fear  of  removal  or  puniAhment. 

The  public  sentiment  of  Kansas  is  overwhelmingly 
against  the  liquor-traffic.  Thousands  of  men  who. 
a  few  yean  ago,  opposed  prohibition,  or  doubted 
whether  it  was  the  best  method  of  deaiing  with  the 
liquor-traffic,  have  seen  and  frankly  acknowledge 
its  beneficent  results  and  its  practical  success.  The 
temptations  with  which  the  open  saloon  aJIun^d  the 
youth  of  the  land  to  disgrace  and  destruction;  the 
appetite  for  liquor,  bred  and  nurtured  within  its  walls 
by  the  treating  custom ;  the  vice,  crime,  poverty,  suf- 
fering, and  sorrow  of  which  it  is  always  the  miitM 
source— all  these  evil  results  of  the  open  saloon  have 
been  abolished  in  nearly  every  town  and  city  of  Kan- 
sas. There  is  not  an  ooeervinff  man  in  the  State  who 
does  not  know  that  a  great  reform  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Kansas  by  prohibition.  There  is  not  a 
truthl^il  man  in  the  State  who  will  not  frankly  ac- 
knowledge this  liict,  no  matter  what  his  opinions 
touching  the  poUcy  of  prohibition  may  have  been. 

Baflre>dg,^Fully  1,250  miles  of  road  have,  in 
the  past  two  years,  been  completed,  and  since 
Jan.  1.  1886,  not  less  than  1,100  miles  have 
been  nnished.  Many  of  the  old  lines  have 
also  been  generally  and  substantially  improved. 
In  January,  1886,  thirty- one  of  the  counties  of 
Kansas,  as  then  defined,  had  not  a  mile  of  rail- 
way within  their  borders.  To-day  all  except 
fourteen  of  the  one  hundred  counties  are  trav- 
ersed by  one  or  more  lines  of  railway,  and 
within  six  months  at  least  seven  additionaJ 
counties  will  be  provided  with  railroad  facili- 
ties. There  are,  at  present,  6,060  miles  of  rail- 
way  in  operation  in  the  State. 

The  Railroad  Commissioners  of  Kansas  have 
been  able,  without  friction  or  serious  difficulty, 
not  only  to  amicably  acyust  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  controversies,  but  to  bring  about  large 
and  important  reductions  in  freight  rates.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ended  June  80, 1883,  the  gross  re- 
ceipts, from  freights,  of  all  railroads  reporting 
to  the  commissioners,  amounted  to  $45,185,- 
881.64.  During  the  year  ended  June  80, 1886, 
the  freight  traffic  over  the  same  roads  exceeded 
that  of  1883  fully  8,379,851  tons,  or  26  per  cent. 
This  largely  increased  tonnage  was,  however, 
transported  over  the  same  railroads,  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1886,  at  a  total  charge  of 
$41,182,284.05,  or  $4,008,097.59  less  than  the 
amount  collected  on  the  lesser  tonnage  of  1883. 
The  reduction  of  freight  rates  effected  by  the 
commissioners,  during  the  past  three  years, 
has  been  fully  26  per  cent. 

PotttfcaL — The  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  at  Leavenworth  on  August  4,  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  ticket:  For  Governor, 
Thomas  Moonlight ;  Lieutenant  Governor,  S. 
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G.  Isett;  Associate  Justice,  W.  "hL  Whitelaw; 
Secretary  of  State,  W.  F.  Fetillon;  Attorney- 
General,  A.  S.  Devenney;  Auditor,  W.  D. 
Kelly  (colored) ;  Treasurer,  L.  P.  Birohfield ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  J.  A. 
Montgomery. 

The  platform  favors  a  board  of  arbitration 
for  the  settlement  of  differeuces  between  labor 
and  capital ;  and  urges  that  the  railroad  laws 
should  prevent  railroad  companies"  from  charg- 
ing the  people  excessive  rates  of  freight  to  pay 
the  interest  on  watered  stock ;  should  provide 
for  a  reasonable  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered, and  no  more ;  and  the  commissioners,  if 
any  tiiere  be,  should  have  the  power  to  enforce 
their  decisions  in  the  uam^  of  the  State." 

The  following  are  other  planks : 

That  the  Republican  policy  of  special  pension  legis- 
lation is  desiffoed  as  a  political  machine,  and  is  the 
crving  evil  of  the  hour.  We  demand  a  revision  of  the 
wnolo  pension  system  and  the  enactment  of  a  general 
law,  unham^red  by  technicalities,  tio  that  the  truly 
worthy  survivors  or  the  Union  army,  partidpants  in 
the  late  war^  or  their  needy  heirs,  may,  without  delay, 
receive  pensions  in  some  measure  commensurate  with 
their  disabilities  and  sufferings ;  and  we  further  de- 
mand an  appropriation  by  Con^jfress  sufficient  to 
employ  such  clerical  force  as  will  bringabout  a  settle- 
ment of  each  case  within  thirty  days  uler  the  proper 
application  has  been  filed  in  the  Pension  Bureau. 

That  we  demand  the  speedy  forfeiture  of  all  un- 
earned land  ffnints,  and  the  opening  up  of  aU  lands  of 
the  United  States  to  homestead  settlement ;  and  that 
proper  legal  proceedings  be  instituted  at  once  to  se- 
cure title  to  tlie  settlers  on  such  forfeited  lands. 

That  we  believe  in  a  tariff  for  revenue,  so  adjusted 
as  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  Government,  and 
that  any  surplus  derived  therefh)m  be  at  once  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt;  and  we  demand 
a  revision  of  the  present  complicated  tariff  laws,  so 
that  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  luxuries  of  life 
may  bear  more  evenly  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and 
the  necessaries  of  life  go  free. 

That  we  are  opposed  to  convict-labor  or  pauper- 
labor,  and  demand  the  most  stringent  legislation  on 
this  subject. 

That  the  Oklahoma  country  should  be  opened  up 
to  actual  settlement,  and  should  be  free  alike  to  an 
persons  having  legal  rightfi  to  settle  thereon. 

That  we  demand  an  amendment  of  the  railroad  laws 
of  Kansas  so  as  to  adjust  the  rates  on  coal  to  a  ba^is 
that  will  admit  of  the  transportation  of  the  product  of 
all  mines  of  the  State  to  all  parts  thereof  at  such  rates 
as  are  reasonable  and  Just  to  producers  and  consumers. 

That  we  are  in  accord  with  the  national  Democracy 
in  opposition  to  all  sumptuary  legislation,  either  State 
or  national.  That  we  are  oppos^  to  the  principles  of 
constitutional  prohibition,  ana  demand  a  resubmission 
of  the  prohibitory  amendment  in  this  State  to  a  vote 
of  the  electors,  so  that  the  qneation  may  be  finally 
intelligently  settled,  and  whereby  the  interoHt  of  true 
temperance  may  be  promoted  ana  the  individual  Ub- 
erty  and  manhood  of  the  dtizen  respected  and  re- 
stored, and  instead  of  constitutional  or  statutory  pro- 
hibition we  favor  a  well-regulated  and  just  uoense 
system. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Topeka  on  July  7.  The  following  is  the  ticket 
nominated:  For  Governor,  John  A.  Martin; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  P.  Riddle;  Secretary 
of  State,  E.  B.  Allen;  Associate  Justice  of 
Supreme  Court,  D.  M.  Valentine;  Treasurer, 
James  W.  Hamilton ;  Auditor,  Timothy  McCar- 
thy ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J. 


H.  Lawhead;  Attorney- General,  S.  B.  Brad- 
ford. The  following  are  the  main  pomts  of 
the  i^tform : 

The  Democratic  party,  having  obtained  control  of 
the  executive  branch  or  the  Government,  and  the 
lower  house  of  Conmas,  by  the  delibente  dismmdiise- 
ment  of  the  oolorea  voters  of  the  South,  and  by  fajpo- 
criticai  pretenses  of  civil-servioe  reform  and  economi- 
cal adnunistration,  is  now  giving  the  oountiy  duly 
reminders  of  its  bad  taith,  and  of  its  inability  to  legis- 
late for  the  people,  and  to  transact  the  departmental 
business  with  eoual  and  exact  justice  to  ^1  daascsw 
It  has  persistentlyviolated  the  civil-servioe  rule*.  It 
has  displaced  veteran  Union  soldiers  Irom  responsible 
positions  and  filled  every  department  of  governmental 
service  with  ex-Confederate  soldiers.  It  nas  repeated- 
Iv  attempted  to  depress  the  indostriea  and  emoaniK 
the  laborers  of  this  country  by  its  interference  with 
the  legislative  protection  given  these  ffreat  interests 
by  the  Eepublican  party.  It  has  aouffht  to  withhold 
from  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  Union  the  small 
pittance  that  a  grateful  people  would  willingly  pay  to 
the  wounded  and  diseased  heroes  of  the  war,  and  lias 
interposed  presidential  vetoes  of  acts  of  Congress  mnt 
inff  pensions  to  a  class  of  most  meritorious  solaieiB, 
whose  old  age,  enfeebled  by  wounds  and  disease,  aloDO 
compelled  them  to  apply  to  the  nation  for  help  in  the 
hour  of  their  misfortune.  It  has  rewarded  Fits-John 
Porter  ibr  his  fiiilure  to  obey  the  orden  of  his  superior 
officer,  and  has  reversed  the  judgment  of  linooln, 
Stanton,  and  Garfield  oondemnmg  his  acts  of  insub- 
ordination and  treachery.  It  has  threatened  and  an- 
noyed the  homestead  and  pre-emption  aettiers  of  the 
West  by^  malicious  misrepresentations,  by  partial  and 
pr^judicinl  investigations,  by  vexatious  ruUnas  and 
ill-considered  orders,  and  by  attempted  nuUineation 
ofplaln  acts  of  Congress  respecting  the  settiementof 
the  public  lands. 

We  demand  that  svstem  of  protection  known  as  tbe 
American  system,  which  has  been  built  up  and  fos- 
tered by  the  Republican  party  for  twenty-five  yean,  be 
maintained  in  all  its  integrity,  so  that  our  industries 
may  be  svstematically  developed,  our  commerce  ex- 
tended, labor  receive  its  own  compensation  and  revard, 
and  capital  find  remunerative  employment 

And  we  demand,  flirther,  that  this  system,  under 
which  the  wealth  of  this  ooimtiy  has  been  more  than 
trebled  in  a  single  feneration,  and  which  affbids  the 
most  fidr  and  liberal  protection  to  our  agricultmal  as 
well  as  manufkcturiiur  interests,  and  all  individuals 
employed  in  connection  therewith,  be  also  extended 
to  our  commerce  by  the  establishment  of  a  commercial 
marine  to  the  end  that  we  may  diversify  indostiy, 
find  new  fields  for  the  overcrowded  ranks  of  labor, 
make  use  of  the  products  of  the  forest,  mine,  and  mill 
in  building  our  own  ships  and  provide  for  the  natian^s 
defense,  and  vindicate  its  honor  by  training  a  body  of 
men  for  service  upon  the  seas,  fhmi^inff  ships  that 
can  be  tnnsferrea  to  the  service  of  the  Qovemment 
in  case  of  need,  and  securing  the  establishment  of 
ship-yaida  and  machinery  that  will  enable  us,  as  a 
nation,  to  construct,  equip,  and  fioat  a  navy  that  can 
meet  all  the  demands  of  modem  naval  wanare. 

The  people  of  Kansas  have  adopted  prohibition  ai 
the  settled  policy  of  this  State,  and  have  delibentd? 
decided  that  the  saloon  with  its  corrupt  and  demoraf- 
ixin^  influences  and  associations  whOTein  eveiy  form 
of  vice,  immorality,  and  crime  is  fostered,  must  eo; 
and  we  are  in  favor  of  carrying  into  efifect  this  veroet 
of  tbe  people  by  such  amendments  of  the  present  kv 
as  practical  experience  has  shown  to  be  neoesaaiy,  and 
by  the  election  of  law  offioera  who  wHl  bo  firmly  and 
faithftilly  enforce  it  as  to  render  it  impossiblo  to  sell 
intoxicating  liquors  in  this  State,  except  for  the  por- 
poees  specified  m  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  Republican  party  of  Kansas  has  embodied  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  in  vwlous  legislative 
enactments : 
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1.  Protection  to  the  homestead  and  wages  of  the 
laborer. 

2.  A  liberal  exemption  to  the  small  manufacturer 
and  dealer. 

8.  A  mechanic's  lien  law,  broad  enough  in  its  pro- 
visions to  amply  secure  the  payment  ot  unj  demand 
for  work  and  material. 

4.  Arbitration  to  adjust  all  diiferenoes  between  the 
employer  and  employes. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, BO  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  educational, 
moral,  and  financial  condition  of  the  laboring  masses 
can  be  obtained. 

6.  A  general  incorporation  law  under  which  all  as- 
sociations orf^nisBd  by  the  workin^en  to  improve 
their  condition  and  protect  their  rights  can  be  per- 
petuated. And  it  is  in  favor  of  all  other  legislation 
tending  to  secure  to  the  laborers  their  just  proportion 
of  the  proceeda  of  their  work,  to  protect  them  against 
tho  encroachments  of  organized  capital,  an^  to  provide 
easy  and  speedy  redress  for  ail  wrong  suffered  by 
them  or  threatened  to  them.  And  white  we  indorse 
and  espouse  all  just  dcmandit  of  the  laboring  masses, 
we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  tho 
communist  and  the  red  flag  of  the  anarchist. 

There  was  also  a  Prohibition  ticket  in  the 
field.  The  Bepablican  ticket  was  elected.  The 
vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows :  Repablican, 
149,615;  Democratic,  115,697;  Prohibition, 
8.094w  The  vote  for  the  other  officers  was  as 
follows,  the  first  fignres  being  Kepablican,  the 
fsecond  Democratic,  and  the  third  Prohibition : 
Auditor,  161,117,  92,856,  and  8,866;  lieaten- 
ant-Govemor,  156,358,  109,820,  8,180;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  156,914, 108,575,  8,205 ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  156,987, 108,821, 
7,759;  Associate  Justice,  156,487,  109,162, 
8,003;  Treasurer,  156,981,108,446,  8,174;  At- 
torney-General, 155,988,  109,287,  7,865.  Seven 
Republican  Congressmen  were  chosen.  The 
Legislature  consists  of  87  Republicans  and  3 
Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  96  Republicans, 
25  Democrats,  and  4  others  In  the  House.  A 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  increase 
the  number  of  Supreme  Court  judges  was  de- 
feated, there  being  81,788  votes  cast  in  the 
affirmative  and  182,585  in  the  negative. 

Bnks. — ^There  were  76  incorporated  State 
banks  on  June  80,  1886. 

LeglflfaitlTe  SmbIob* — A  special  session  of  the 
Le^slatnre  convened  on  the  19th  of  Janua-y 
and  adjourned  on  the  20th  of  February.  Among 
the  acts  passed  were  the  following: 

An  act  to  apportion  the  State  for  Senators  and  Bep- 
resentatives. 

An  act  to  establish  boards  of  arbitration,  and  defin- 
ing their  powers  and  duties. 

An  act  to  oom^l  the  recording  of  tax  deeds. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  consolidation  of  cities. 

An  act  autDorizing  counties  and  incorporated  cities 
to  encourage  the  development  of  the  coal,  natural  gns, 
and  other  resources  of  tneir  localities,  by  subscribing 
to  the  stock  of  companies  organized  for  such  purpone. 

An  act  to  punish  misrepresentation  and  deception 
in  the  sale  or  fruit,  shade,  or  ornamental  trees,  vmes, 
slirubs,  plants,  bulbs,  ana  roots. 

An  act  to  suppress  and  prevent  the  printing,  selling, 
loaning,  making,  advertising,  giving  away,  or  expos- 
in:?  to  view,  or  showing,  of  taking  subscnptions  for 
any  indecent  or  obscene  literature,  prints,  etchings, 
drawinsB,  or  papers,  or  any  article  or  instrument  of 
immoral  use,  and  prescribing  the  punishment  therefor. 

An  act  to  prevent  hunting  and  shooting  on  the  first 
diy  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday. 
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An  act  in  relation  to  State  officers  and  ajsreuts,  and 
defining  certain  crimes  and  providing  punishment 
Uierefor. 

An  act  to  punish  malicious  mischief. 

An  act  to  punish  pickpockets. 

An  act  in  relation  to  garnishments  and  attachments 
for  wages  in  certain  cases. 

An  act  relating  to  the  business  of  joint-stock  fire- 
insurance  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  this 
State,  and  defining^  their  powers  and  duties. 

An  act  for  the  incorporation  of  mutual  live-stock 
insurance  companies,  and  defining  their  powers  and 
duties. 

An  act  concerning  irri|nition. 

An  act  declaring  the  80th  day  of  May  a  legal  holiday. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  establi^ih'ment  and  mam- 
tenancc  of  county  high-schools. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among 
swine. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  selling  or  running  at  large  of 
domestic  animals  or  animals  affected  with  any  infec- 
tious or  conta^ous  disease. 

An  act  relatmg  to  appointment  and  employment  of 
persons  who  served  and  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  and  Mavy  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  providing  for  the  drainage  of  swamps,  bot- 
tom or  other  low  lands. 

UamjeKT.  state  CI«T€nnwiit— The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
Governor,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  Democrat ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, James  R.  Hindman;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  James  A.  MoEenzie ;  Treasurer, 
James  W.  Yate;  Auditor,  Fayette  Hewitt; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Joseph 
D.  Pickett;  Attorney-General,  P.  W.  Hardin; 
Register  of  Land-Office,  George  M.  Adams; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  John  F.  Davis ; 
Insurance  Commissioner,  L.  C.  Norman ;  Rail- 
road Commiesioners,  J.  P.  Thompson,  A.  K. 
Boone,  and  John  D.  Young.  Court  of  Appeals : 
Chief-Justice,  Thomas  H.  Hines;  Associate 
Justices,  William  S.  Pryor,  Joseph  H.  Lewis, 
and  William  U.  Holt. 

LeglslattTe  Sessioi. — The  Legislature,  which 
was  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ad- 
journed on  May  18.  Of  nearly  two  thousand 
bills  passed  at  this  session,  only  about  eighty 
are  general  bills.  A  synopsis  of  those  measures 
that  were  signed  by  the  Gfovernor  will  be  found 
below : 

To  provide  for  the  adoption  and  use  of  trade-marks 
for  timber- dealers  on  the  Big  Sandy  and  Ohio  rivers, 
and  to  regulate  the  fees  for  taking  up  floating  timbers. 

To  take  the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  State  as  to 
the  necessity  and  expediency  of  calling  a  convention 
to  revise  the  Constitution,  and  to  provide  for  tho  reg^ 
istration  of  the  legal  voters. 

To  grant  the  consent  of  the  State  to  the  acquisition 
by  the  United  States  of  certain  lands  bordering  on  the 
navigable  streams^  and  on  Green  and  Barren  rivers, 
for  the  purpose  of  improvement 

To  repeal  the  act  providing  for  the  propagation  and 
protection  of  food-fishes. 

To  regulate  the  sale  of  fertilizers  and  to  protect 
farmers  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  the  same.  It  re- 
quires that  all  fertilizers  be  analyzed  at  the  State  Col- 
lege. 

To  increase  the  penalty  for  rape  (now  two  to  six 
years)  to  from  two  to  twenty-one  years. 

To  amend  that  part  of  the  General  Statutes  which 
makes  the  offices  of  Surveyor  and  Deputy  Clerk  in- 
compatible. 

To  require  all  life-insuttoce  agents  to  pay  a  license. 

To  amend  an  act  for  the  incorporation  and  regula- 
tion of  fire,  marine,  health,  accident,  live-stock,  and 
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all  other,  except  life,  insaraooe  oompanies.  It  re- 
quires fill  agents  of  companies  doing  business  in  the 
State  to  pa>'  an  annual  license. 

tor  the  benefit  of  the  Branch  Penitentiary  at  Eddy- 
ville.    It  appropriates  9122,000  for  its  completion. 

To  amend  the  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Penltentiaiy, 
so  as  to  prohibit  the  working  of  convicts  in  the  mines 
after  the  expiration  of  the  present  contracts. 

To  extena  the  time  of  the  existence  of  tlie  Superior 
Court  four  years  longer,  and  providing  that  appeals 
may  be  taken  fVom  that  court  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
only  in  cases  where  the  amount  involved  is  $2,000  or 
more. 

To  provide  for  the  monthly  payment  of  teachers  in 
the  common  schools. 

To  amend  the  act  establishing  a  State  Board  of 
Health.  It  requires  all  incorporated  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  to  establish  local  boards  of  health  ana 
make  quarterly  reports  to  the  State  Bourd. 

To  amend  the  act  concerning  the  tax  upon  distilled 
spirits.  It  provides  tor  one  assessment  only  each 
year  and  the  quarterly  payment  of  taxes. 

To  make  gambling  a  felony.  It  provides  that  any 
person  who  sets  up  or  conducts  or  aids  in  setting  up 
or  conducting  any  game  of  cards,  dice,  etc.,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony. 

To  define  a  lawful  fence,  and  to  secure  owners  of 
property  for  damages  to  the  same  by  trespass  by  the 
live-stock  of  others. 

To  regulate  the  sale  of  lightnin'jr-rods.  It  provides 
that  a  license-fee  of  $250  a  year  shall  be  paid  by  light- 
ning-rod agents. 

In  relation  to  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  of 
cattle.  It  requires  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  sup- 
press any  sucn  disease  that  may  appear ;  requires  toe 
seclusion  of  all  afiected  or  exposea  cattle  by  the  own- 
ers ;  permits  the  quarantine  of  infected  premises,  the 
destruction  of  affected  animals,  and  the  employment 
of  a  veterinarian,  who  is  to  be  poid  by  the  county 
where  the  disease  exists. 

To  make  a  wire  fence  a  lawfbl  fence. 

Toamend  the  General  Statutes  in  relation  to  bribery 
at  elections.  It  provides  that  the  jury  shall  never 
convict  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  on  **  the  tes- 
timony of  a  single  witness,  unless  sustained  by  strong 
corroborating  circumstances.'* 

To  amend  the  General  Statutes  so  as  to  make  it  law- 
ful for  the  agents  of  express  companies  to  carry  con- 
cealed deadly  weapons  while  in  tne  discharge  of  their 
official  duties. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  tlie 
Blind.  It  appropriates  $5,000  for  a  building  for  col- 
ored children  and  $8,000  annually  for  expenses. 

To  amend  the  act  for  the  regulation  of  fire,  marine, 
health,  accident,  live-stock,  and  all  other,  except  life, 
insurance  companies,  so  that  uoad  valorem  tax  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  shares  of  capital  stock  or  the  in- 
vested funds  of  any  company  oiganized  under  the  laws 
of  thiA  State. 

For  the  benefit  of  tlie  branch  penitentiary  at  Eddy- 
ville.  It  authorizes  the  Building  Commissioners  to 
borrow  money  to  carry  on  the  work  when  it  is  not  to 
be  had  fVom  the  treasury^  and  to  sell  surplus  stone, 
brick,  an^  cement  to  pay  interest  on  the  same. 

To  increase  the  penalty  for  incest  (now  two  to  ux) 
to  two  to  twenty-one  years. 

To  make  seduction  a  felony,  punishable  by  confine- 
ment in  the  Penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  five  vears. 

For  the  beneut  of  public  schools  in  cities  having  a 
population  of  20,000  and  over.  It  permits  persons 
over  the  school  age  and  under  the  age  of  forty  to  at- 
tend the  night-schools.  * 

To  amend  the  Gtenoral  Statutes  in  regard  to  liens  in 
favor  of  mechanics,  laborers,  and  material-racn,  in- 
creasing the  time  in  which  steps  may  be  taken  to  pro- 
serve  the  same  from  sixty  days  to  six  months. 

To  repeal  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  prescribing  the 
manner  of  selling  the  sulphate  and  other  preparations 
of  morphine  and  opium  in  this  State  and  for  other 


purposes.'*  approved  Feb.  19,  1886,  and  to  prescribe 
the  manner  of  selling  the  sulphate  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  morphine  in  this  State.  It  provides  that  8a<^ 
poisons  in  future  must  be  sold  in  scarlet  wrappen. 

To  allow  detiendants  to  testify  in  criminal  andpenil 
cases.  It  aGowB  det^sndants  to  testify ;  but  theu*  re- 
fusal to  do  so  is  not  to  be  construea  as  evidence  of 
their  guilt 

To  continue  the  geological  survey  and  to  fix  the 
salary  of  the  director.  It  appropriates  $10,000,  out  of 
which  is  to  be  paid  the  printing  of  the  survey.  The 
salary  of  the  geologist  is  reduced  fW>m  $8,000  to  $2,000. 

To  amend  the  revenue  laws.  The  most  important 
provisions  are  those  fixing  the  general  tax  at  fortj- 
seven  cents  on  $100 ;  fixing  the  pay  of  assessors  at 
four  cents  on  each  $100  of  the  first  $1,000,000,  and  U 
cents  on  each  additional  $100 ;  requiring  sherifis  to 
bid  in  property  sold  for  taxes  for  the  State ;  and  fix- 
ing the  rate  of  taxation  on  bank-stock  at  seventy-five 
cents  on  the  $100,  and  exempting  10  per  cent  or  their 
surplus. 

To  prevent  the  sale  of  liquors  within  one  mile  of 
any  lock  or  dam,  or  site  of  the  same,  on  the  riven  of 
Kentucky.  The  bill  does  not  apply  to  the  sale  in  any 
incorporated  town  or  city. 

To  provide  against  dangers  ftx>m  carbon  and  petro- 
leum oils,  and  to  provide  for  gauging  of  oils,  naphtha, 
and  turpentine,  it  provides  for  an  inspector  m  each 
county,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  oils  inspected. 

To  repeal  so  much  of  the  Civil  Code  of  Pjractice  as 
provides  for  a  separate  general  orspedal  verdict,  pro- 
vided that  the  court  in  its  discretion  may  direct  the 
jun*  to  find  a  separate  general  verdict. 

To  regulate  the  partition  of  land.  It  provides  that 
where  umd  is  held  under  deed  or  will,  vesting  a  life- 
estate  in  two  or  more  persons,  or  in  trust  for  their  ben- 
efit, with  remainder  as  to  tlie  share  of  each  to  his  or 
her  children,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  court  of  ec^uity  on 
the  petition  of  one  of  such  life-tenants  and  his  or  her 
chilaren  and  descendants  who  would  tlien  be  entitled 
to  such  remainder,  all  persons  having  interests  in  such 
lands  being  made  parties  to  partition  such  land,  as  to 
set  apart  to  such  life- tenants  and  children  or  descend- 
ants so  much  of  said  land  to  which  they  shall  be  en- 
titled in  severalty. 

To  provide  that  the  law  in  regard  to  peddlers  shall 
not  be  construed  so  as  to  apply  to  farmers  or  their 
agents  who  sell  products  of  their  own  farm. 

To  provide  tiiat  any  passenger  on  any  street-car 
who  uses  obscene  language  or  is  otlierwise  disorderhr, 
or  who  refVises  to  pay  his  fare,  shall  be  guilty  or  a 
misdemeanor  and  fined  fh>m  $5  to  $10,  wiUi  costs,  or 
be  imprisoned. 

To  provide  for  erecting  at  the  graves  of  certain  de- 
ceased persons  memorial  tablets.  It  provides  that  it 
shall  be  lawttil  for  the  personal  representative  or  hcin 
at  law  of  a  decedent  to  cause  to  be  erected  at  the  grave 
of  the  deceased  an  appropriate  memorial  tabled,  ^e 
cost  of  which  shall  be  allowed  as  ftineral  expenses  on 
the  settlement  of  the  estate. 

To  regulate  the  exemption  of  personal  property 
fVom  execution,  attachments,  distress  for  rent  nnd  fro 
bills  in  this  State.  It  revives  the  old  law  in  relation 
to  exemptions. 

To  define  the  responsibility  of  insurance  compa- 
nies for  the  acts  of  their  agents.  It  provides  that 
when  any  solicitor  solicits  policies  for  any  insurance 
company  he  shall  receive  his  compensation  from  poli- 
cies secured  tVom  the  company  or  its  accreaited 
agents,  and  not  from  the  person  taking  out  the  policy*. 

To  amend  the  General  Statutes  in  relation  to  di- 
vision fences.  It  requires  that  fences  must  be  erected 
and  maintained  upon  botii  sides  of  all  railroads. 

To  establish  a  State  Normal  School  for  colored 
persons.  It  appropriates  $7,000  for  a  building,  and 
$3,000  per  annum  tor  expenses. 

To  amend  the  law  re^arduig  libel  suits  against 
newspapers.  It  requires  that  suits  for  libel  be  brought 
in  the  court  where  the  paper  is  published  or  in  wBch 
the  plaintiff  is  a  resident 
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The  new  State  Colored  Normal  School  has 
been  located  at  Frankfort. 

BmUml — On  Aognst  2  an  election  was  held 
for  ooantj  and  judicial  officers.  Caswell  Ben- 
nett, Democrat,  was  chosen  a  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  from  the  First  Appellate  Dis- 
trict, without  opposition.  On  November  2, 
Congressmen  were  chosen,  the  Republicans 
electing  three  and  the  Democrats  eight. 

T»kaM»  aid  Ll4[ier& — ^The  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1886,  gives  statistics  in  regard 
to  liquors  and  tobacco.  In  Kentucky  the  col- 
lections were  large,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show  : 

8«eoiid  District tIJ74,514  9T 

FUkhDIstrict «,946,478  84 

Wzth  District  (A) 14:2,540  14 

Sixth  District  (B) 8,^0^62^  93 

Beventh  District 2,486,882  68 

Eigfath  District  (A) 1,S02  63 

Kli^th  District  (B). 940,698  4« 

Aggngato  oollectloiis 'tl6,74e^9^l9 

The  number  of  Kentucky  cigar-mannfact- 
nrers  is  2,601,  using  785,986  pounds  of  tobacco, 


manufacturing  82^092,660  cigars.  Number  of 
tobacco-factories  in  Kentucky,  82,  using  14,- 
790,777  pounds  of  leaf,  48,445  pounds  of  scraps, 
2,618,605  pounds  of  licorice,  2,298,285  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  177,016  poimds  of  other  mate- 
rials. Those  in  Kentucky  who  pay  taxes  for 
the  manufacture  of  liquors  consist  of  59  rec- 
tifiers, 8,691  retail  liquor-dealers,  227  whole- 
sale liquor-dealers,  1  manufacturer  of  stills, 
255  manufacturers  of  cigars,  1,079  dealers  in 
leaf-tobacco,  71  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  and 
29  brewers.  Total  of  persons  taxed,  15,668. 
Number  of  distilleries  registered  and  operated, 
760 ;  number  operated  in  the  Second  District, 
57;  Fifth,  82 ;  Sixth,  22 ;  Seventh,  29 ;  Eighth. 
64.  Gallons  of  spirits  rectified  in  the  Second 
District,  189,742  ;  Fifth,  993,588  ;  Sixth,  2,- 
916,419;  Seventh,  4,687 ;  Eighth,  8,416.  The 
number  of  cattle  fed  at  registered  grain-distil- 
leries was  20,871.  Spirits  exported:  Second 
District,  77,862  gallons;  Fifth,  665,251; 
Sixth,  222,784;  Seventh,  691,610;  Eighth, 
856,429  ;  number  of  gallons  remaining  in  dis- 
tillery warehouses,  87,856,072  gallons. 


LAW,  CONffriTVnONAU  The  important  opin- 
ion rendered  by  the  Fnited  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Virginia  coupon  oases  is  given  in 
tlie  ^Annual  Oyclopffidia'^  for  1885,  under 
the  title  "Coupon  Oases."  The  power  of  a 
le^atnre  to  punish  witnesses  for  contempt 
was  affirmed  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  an  opinion  outlined  in  the  article  on 

"OONTKMPT    OF  LEGISLATIVE    AUTHOBITT,"  in 

the  same  volume.  For  the  opinion  of  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court,  declaring  the  registration  law 
of  that  State  unoonstitutiona],  snd  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  holding 
that  the  liOgislature  has  no  authority  to  pre- 
scribe party  qualifications  for  office,  see  "Eleo- 
noN  Laws,'^  also  in  the  same  volume. 

State  BcgifaUlMi  cf  BailrtMb.— An  important 
opinion  on  this  subject  was  rendered  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Jan.  4,  1886,  in 
the  case  of  Stowe  and  others  composing  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  Mississippi  against 
the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company.  The 
suit  was  brought  by  this  company  to  restrain 
the  commission  from  enforcing  against  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mississippi  statute,  passed  March 
11, 1884,  and  entited  ^^  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  r^ulation  of  freight  and  passenger  rates 
on  railroads  in  this  State,  and  to  create  a  com- 
mission to  supervise  the  same.''  The  United 
States  Circuit  Court  decided  against  the  com- 
missionera,  who  thereupon  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court 

In  behalf  of  the  company  it  was  contended 
in  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  statute  under 
which  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to 


act  was  unconstitutional,  first,  because  it  im- 
paired the  charter  contract  of  the  railroad 
company,  and  second,  because  it  was  a  regu- 
lation of  commerce  among  the  States.  The 
charter  gave  the  directors  *'full  power"  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  company  by  regula- 
tions **  not  contrary  to  this  charter,  or  the  laws 
of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States."  It 
further  empowered  the  company  **  from  time 
to  time  to  fix,  regulate,  and  receive  the  toll 
and  charges  by  them  to  be  received  for  trans- 
portation of  persons  or  property  on  their  rail- 
road." 

The  Supreme  Court  held  the  law  to  be  con- 
stitutional. Chief-Justice  Waite  delivered  the 
opinion.  It  is  a  settled  principle,  he  said,  that 
a  State  has  power  to  limit  the  amount  of 
charges  by  rai&oad  companies,  unless  restrained 
by  some  contract  in  the  charter,  or  unless  what 
is  done  amounts  to  a  regulation  of  foreign  or 
interstate  commerce.  No  contract  was  vio- 
lated by  the  legislation  ui  this  case.  The 
power  of  the  directors  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  company  was  expressly  limited  by  the 
proviso  that  it  should  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  State.  The  company  was  not,  therefore, 
exempted  by  its  charter  from  the  operation  of 
laws  enacted  within  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  for  the  regulation  of  the  business  in 
which  it  was  authorized  to  engage.  To  the 
argument  that  by  giving  the  company  express 
authority  to  fix  rates,  the  State  had  surren- 
dered control  over  charges,  the  Court  said: 
'*  We  see  no  evidence  of  any  such  intention. 
Power  is  granted  to  fix  reasonable  charge?, 
but  what  shall  be  deemed  reasonable  in  law  is 
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nowhere  indicated.  There  is  no  rate  ppecified, 
nor  any  limit  set.  Nothing  whatever  is  said  of 
the  way  in  which  the  question  of  reasonable- 
ness  is  to  he  settled ;  all  that  is  left  as  it  was. 
Consequently,  all  the  power  which  the  State 
had  in  the  matter  before  the  charter  it  retained 
afterward.  The  power  to  charge  being  coup- 
led with  the  condition  that  the  charge  shall  be 
reasonable,  the  State  is  left  free  to  act  on  tl^e 
subject  of  reasonableness  within  the  limits  of 
its  general  authority  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. The  right  to  fix  reasonable  charges  has 
been  granted,  but  the  power  of  declaring  what 
shall  be  deemed  reasonable  has  not  been  sur- 
rendered. If  there  had  been  an  intention  of 
surrendering  this  power,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  say  so.  Not  having  said  so,  the  con- 
clusive presumption  is,  there  was  no  such  in- 
tention. .  .  .  From  what  has  thus  been  said, 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  this  power  of  lim- 
itation or  regulation  is  itself  without  limit 
This  power  to  regulate  is  not  a  power  to  de- 
stroy, and  limitation  is  not  the  equivalent  of 
confiscation.  Under  pretense  of  regulating 
fares  and  freights,  the  State  can  not  require  a 
railroad  corporation  to  carry  pesons  or  prop- 
erty without  reward;  neither  can  it  do  that 
which  in  law  amounts  'to  a  taking  of  private 
property  for  public  use  without  just  compen- 
sation, or  without  due  process  of  law.  What 
would  have  this  effect  we  need  not  now  say, 
because  no  tariff  has  yet  been  fixed  by  the 
commission,  and  the  statute  of  Mississippi  ex- 
pressly provides  *■  that  in  all  cases  of  tnals  of 
cases  brought  for  a  violation  of  any  tariff  of 
charges,  as  fixed  by  the  commission,  it  may  be 
shown  in  defense  that  such  tariff  so  fixed  is 
unjust' " 

The  Court  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
objection  that  the  legislation  was  an  uncon- 
stitutional interference  with  interstate  traffic. 
It  is  true,  it  said,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  extended  through  several  States,  and 
was  chartered  by  each  of  the  States  through 
which  it  ran.  It  is  also  true  that  Congress 
aided  in  the  construction  of  parts  of  the  line. 

But  it  is  none  the  lees  true  thjit  the  corporation  cre- 
ated by  each  State  is,  for  all  the  purpoaes  of  local  gov- 
ernment, a  domestic  corporation,  and  that  its  railroad 
within  the  State  is  a  matter  of  domestic  concern.  Every 
persoUj  every  corporation,  eveirthin^  within  the  terri- 
torial Imiitsof  a  State  is,  while  tnere,  subject  to  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  State  government  Clearly 
under  this  rule  Mississippi  may  govern  this  corpora- 
tion, as  it  does  all  domestic  corporations,  in  resfject  to 
every  act  and  everything  withm  the  State  which  is 
the  lawfiil  subiect  of  State  government.    It  ma^,  bc- 

Sond  all  question,  by  the  settled  rule  of  decision  in 
lis  court,  regulate  frei^hta  and  fares  for  business 
done  exclusively  within  the  State,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  matter  of  domestic  concern  to  prevent  the 
compan^V  from  discriminating  against  persons  and 
places  in  Mississippi.  So  it  may  make  all  needful 
rcipilations  of  a  police  character  for  the  government 
of  the  company  while  operating  its  road  in  that  juris- 
diction. In  this  way  it  mav  certainly  require  the 
company  to  fence  so  much  of  ita  road  as  lies  within 
the  State ;  to  ston  its  trains  at  railroad-crossings ;  to 
Blacken  speed  while  running  in  a  crowded  thorough- 
fare; to  post  its  tariffs  and  time-tables  at  proper 


places,  and  other  things  of  a  kindred  diaractcr  affeet- 
ing  the  comfort,  the'  convenience,  or  the  safety  of 
those  who  are  entitled  to  look  to  the  State  for  proCee- 
tion  against  the  wrongful  or  negligent  oondact  of 
others^  This  company  is  not  relieved  entirely  from 
State  regplation  or  State  control  in  Mississippi  simplj 
because  it  has  been  incorporated  by,  and  is  camrmg 
on  business  in,  the  other -States  through  whie^  its 
road  runs.  While  in  Mississippi  it  can  oe  governed 
by  Mississippi  in  respect  to  all  things  which  nave  not 
been  placed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  that  1b 
to  say,  using  the  language  of  this  Court  in  Cardwdl 
ta.  Bridge  Co.,  118  United  States  Reports  210.  *' when 
the  subjects  on  which  it  is  exerted  are  national  in  ilieir 
character,  and  admit  and  require  uniformity  of  rega- 
lations  affecting  all  States  alike."  Under  this  rate 
nothing  can  be  done  by  the  government  of  Missis- 
sippi which  will  operate  as  a  burden  on  the  inter- 
state business  of  the  company,  or  impair  the  raeM- 
ness  of  its  facilities  for  interstate  traifflc.  It  is  not 
enough  to  prevent  the  State  from  acting  that  the  rotd 
in  MissiBsippi  is  used  in  aid  of  interstate  commerce. 
Legislation  of  this  kind  to  be  unconstitutional  most 
be  such  aa  will  necessarily  amount  to  or  operate  as  a 
rei^lation  or  busineBs  without  the  State  as  well  as 
within. 

The  commission  is  in  express  terms  prohibited  bj 
the  act  of  March  15,  1884,  from  interfering  with  tlie 
charges  of  the  oompelny  for  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons or  property  through  Mississippi  from  one  btate 
to  another.  The  statute  makes  no  mention  of  per- 
sons or  property  taken  up  without  the  State  and  de- 
livered within,  nor  of  such  as  may  be  taken  up  within 
and  carried  without.  As  to  this,  the  only  limit  on  the 
power  of  the  commissioners  is  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  State  over  the  subject.  Precisely  all 
that  may  be  done,  or  all  that  may  not  be  done,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  in  advance.  The  Ime  between  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  Congress  and  the  general  powers  of 
the  State  in  this  particular  is  not  everywhere  dis- 
tinctly marked^  and  it  is  always  easier  to  determine 
when  a  case  anses  whether  it  foils  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  than  to  settle  in  advance  the  boundary,  so  that 
it  may  be  in  all  respects  strictly  accurate.  As  yet 
the  commissioners  have  done  nothinj?.  There  is, 
certiunly,  much  they  may  do  in  regulating  chai]^ 
within  the  State,  which  will  not  be  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed they  will  always  act  within  the  limits  of  tndr 
constitutional  authority.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
consider  what  may  be  done  to  prevent  it  when  they 
attempt  to  go  beyond. 

The  Court  further  beld  that  geneml  statutes 
regulating  the  use  of  railroads  in  a  State,  or 
fixing  maximum  rates  of  charges  for  transpor- 
tation, when  not  forbidden  by  charter  con- 
tracts, do  not  necessarily  deprive  the  corpora- 
tion owning  or  operating  a  railroad  within  the 
State  of  its  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  the  corporation  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  within  the  meaning  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 

On  November  28,  1885,  the  Court  rendered 
a  decision  that  a  State  legislature  has  the 
power  to  require  railroad  corporations  to 
fence  their  tracks,  and  to  subject  any  company 
to  double  damages  for  injury  done  to  animals 
through  the  company's  failure  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  case  arose 
under  a  statute  of  Missouri,  which  requires 
every  railroad  corporation  in  that  State  to — 

erect  and  maintain  lawftil  fences  on  the  sides  of  the 
road  where  the  same  passes  through,  along,  oracijoin' 
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in^  indoaed  or  cultivated  fields  or  unlnclosed  lands, 
with  opeaiDgs  and  gates  therein,  to  be  bung,  ana 
have  latches  or  hooks,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
opened  and  shut  at  all  necessary  farm-crossings  of  the 
road  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors  or  owners  of  the 
lands  adjoining  such  railroad,  and  also  to  construct 
and  maintain  cattle-guards,  wnere  fences  are  required, 
sufficient  to  prevent  horses,  cattle,  mules,  and  all 
other  animftlw  ftx>m  getting  on  the  railroad. 

The  statute  farther  provides  that — 
until  fences,  openings,  gates  and  farm-crossiogs  and 
cattle-guards,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  made  and  main- 
tained, such  corporation  shall  be  liable  in  double  the 
amount  of  all  damages  which  shall  be  done  by  its 
ogents,  engines,  or  oars  to  horBes,  cattle,  mules,  or 
other  animals  on  said  road,  or  by  reason  of  any  hor^ee, 
cattle*,  mules,  or  other  animals  escaping  from,  or  com- 
ing upon,  said  lands,  fields,  or  inclosures,  occ&sioned 
in  either  case  by  the  failure  to  construct  or  maintain 
such  fences  or  cattle-guards.  After  such  fences, 
gatea,  iarm-crossings,  and  cattle-guards  shall  bo  duly 
made  and  maintained,  said  corporation  shall  not  be 
liable  for  any  such  damages,  unless  negligently  or 
willfully  done. 

In  a  suit  brought  against  it,  the  Missonri 
Padfio  Railway  Company  claimed  that  this 
statute  was  repugnant  to  several  provisions  of 
the  State  Constitution,  and  that  it  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  in  that  it  deprived  a  rail- 
road oorporation  of  its  property,  so  far  as  it 
exceeds  tbe  value  of  the  stock  killed  or  injured, 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  in  that  it  de- 
nies to  such  corporation  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  In  an  opinion  prepared  by  Justice 
Field  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  questions  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Missouri  were  settled  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  sustaining  the 
legislation,  and  that  only  the  questions  arising 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  were  open  to  re- 
view by  the  Federal  court.  The  Court  decided 
that  the  statute  does  not  deprive  a  railroad 
corporation  of  its  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  and  does  not  deny  to  it  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  "  If  the  laws  enacted 
by  a  State, ^^  says  Justice  Field,  '*  be  within  the 
legitimate  sphere  of  legislative  power,  and 
their  enforcement  be  attended  with  the  ob- 
servance of  those  general  rules  which  our  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  prescribes  for  the  secu- 
rity of  private  rights,  the  harshness,  injustice, 
and  oppressive  character  of  such  laws  will  not 
invalidate  them  as  affecting  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  Within 
the  present  century  the  punishment  of  death 
or  long  imprisonment  was  inflicted  in  England 
for  many  offenses  which  are  not  now  visited 
with  any  severer  penalty  than  a  fine  or  a  short 
confinement,  yet  no  one  has  ever  pretended 
that  life  or  liberty  was  taken  thereby  without 
due  process  of  law.  And  it  often  happens  that 
heavy  and  oppressive  burdens  are  imposed  by 
statute  upon  residents  of  cities  and  counties, 
not  merely  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of 
Government,  but  for  buildings  or  improve- 
ments of  doubtful  advantage,  which  sometimes, 
as  in  changing  the  grade  of  streets,  seriously 
depreciate  the  value  of  property.    Yet,  if  no 


rule  of  justice  is  violated  in  the  provisions  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  a  statute,  its  opera- 
tion, in  lessening  the  value  of  the  property  af- 
fected, does  not  bring  it  under  the  objection 
of  depriving  a  person  of  property  without  dtfe 
process  of  law.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  hardship,  impolicy,  or  iigustice  of 
State  laws  is  not  necessarily  an  objection  to 
their  constitutional  validity,  and  that  the  rem- 
^y  for  evils  of  that  character  is  to  be  sought 
from  State  legislatures.'^ 

On  the  point  of  double  damages  the  Court 
said: 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  State  to  provide,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  for  the  redress  of  private 
wrongs ;  yet  the  damages  which  should  be  awarded 
to  the  mjured  party  are  not  always  readilv  ascertain- 
able. Tney  are  in  many  cases  a  matter  of  copjectural 
estimate,  in  relation  to  which  there  may  be  many 
differences  of  opinion.  The  general  rule  undoubtedly 
is  that  they  should  be  precisely  commensurate  witli 
the  iuury.  Yet  in  England  and  in  this  country  they 
have  been  allowed  in  excess  of  compensation,  when- 
ever malice,  gross  neglect,  or  oppression  has  caused 
or  aooompfmied  the  commission  of  the  injury  com- 
plained of.  ^*  The  law,"  says  Sedgwick,  in  nis  excel- 
tent  treatise  on  *^  Damages,*'  ^^  permits  the  jury  to 
give  what  it  terms  punitory,  vinoictivo,  or  exemplary 
damages ;  in  other  words,  blends  together  the  mteiv 
csts  of  society  and  of  the  aggrieved  individual,  and 
gives  damages,  not  onlv  to  recompense  the  sufferer, 
but  to  puniui  the  offender." 

For  ii^uries  resulting  Arom  a  neglect  of  duties,  in 
the  dischaige  of  which  the  public  is  interested,  juries 
are  permitted  to  assess  exemplary  damages.  These 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  falhng  under  the  head 
of  cases  of  gross  negligence,  for  any  neglect  of  duties 
impoeed  for  the  protection  of  life  or  property  is  culpa- 
ble and  deserves  punishment.  The  law  of  Missouri 
under  consideration,  imposes  a  duty  in  the  perform- 
ance of  which  the  public  is  lar^ly  interested.  Au- 
thority for  exacting  it  is  found  m  the  general  police 
power  of  the  State  to  provide  against  accidentB  to  life 
and  property  in  any  business  or  employment,  whether 
under  the  ciiaige  of  private  persons  or  of  ooiporations. 
In  few  instances  could  the  power  be  more  wisely  or 
beneficently  exercised  than  in  oorapelling  railroad 
corporations  to  inclose  their  roads  witn  fences,  having 
gates  at  crossings  and  cattle-guards.  The  speed  ana 
momentum  of  the  locomotive  render  such  protection 
against  accident  in  thickly  settled  portions  of  the 
country  absolutely  essentiaL  The  omission  to  erect 
and  maintain  such  fences  and  cattle-guards  in  the 
face  of  the  law  would  justly  be  deemed  fsroK  negli- 
gence ;  and  if,  in  such  cases,  where  injuries  to  prop- 
erty are  committed,  something  beyond  compensatory 
damages  may  be  awarded  to  the  owner  by  way  of 
punishment  for  the  company's  negligence,  we  Legis- 
lature may  fix  the  amount  or  prescribe  the  limit  within 
which  the  jury  may  exercise  their  discretion. 

The  additional  damages  being  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, it  is  clear  that  the  amount  may  he  thus  fixed : 
and  it  is  not  a  valid  objection  thet  the  sufferer  instead 
of  the  State  receives  them.  That  is  a  matter  on  which 
the  company  has  nothing  to  say.  And  there  can  be 
no  rational  grounds  for  contending  that  the  statute  de- 
prives it  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  The 
statute  only  fixes  the  amount  of  the  penalty  in  dam- 
ages proportionate  to  the  injury  inflicted.  In  actions 
for  the  iiyury  the  company  is  afforded  every  facility 
for  presenting  its  defense.  The  i»wer  of  the  State  to 
impose  fines  and  penalties  for  a  violation  of  its  statu- 
tory requirements  is  coeval  with  government;  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  shall  be  enforced,  whether  at 
the  suit  of  a  private  partv,  or  at  the  suit  of  the  public, 
and  what  disposition  snail  be  made  of  the  amounts 
collected,  are  merely  matters  of  legishitive  discretion. 
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The  statutes  of  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  pro- 
vide for  the  IncreaHo  of  damages  where  the  injury 
complained  of  results  from  the  neffleot  of  duties  im- 
|)osed  for  the  better  securi^  of  life  and  property, 
and  makes  the  increase  in  many  cases  double,  in  some 
cases  treble^  and  even  quadrume  the  actual  damages. 
And  experience  &vors  thia  legislation  as  the  most 
efficient  modei  of  preventing^  with  the  least  incon- 
venience, the  commission  of  u^iuries.  The  decisions 
of  the  hiirhest  courts  have  affirmed  the  validity  of 
such  legislation*  The  it^uiy  actually  received  ia  often 
so  small  that  in  many  cases  no  effort  would  be  mad#by 
the  sufferer  to  obtain  redress,  if  the  private  interest  were 
not  supported  by  the  imposition  of  punitive  damages. 

Equally  untenable,  the  Court  concluded,  was 
the  obiectton  that  the  statute  of  Missouri  vio- 
lates the  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
which  prohibits  a  State  to  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  '^The  statute  makes  no  discrimi- 
nation against  any  railroad  company  in  its  re- 
quirements.^' 

Sttte  Grmts  to  Gas  aid  Water  Coapantes.— In 
the  case  of  the  New  Orleans  Gas-Light  Com- 
pany against  the  Louisiana  Light  and  Heat 
I'roduciDg  Company,  the  Sapreme  Court  ren- 
dered on  Dec.  7,  1885,  an  opinion  as  to  the 
law  governing  State  grants  to  gas  companies. 
Prior  to  1879  the  Louisiana  Legislature  granted 
to  the  New  Orleans  Gas  Light  Company  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  that  city  with 
gas-light  for  a  specified  term  of  years.  In 
1879  a  provision  was  embodied  in  the  Consti- 
tution that  ^^  the  monopoly  features  in  the 
charter  of  any  corporation  now  existing  in  this 
State,  save  such  as  may  be  contained  in  tlie 
charter  of  railroad  companies,  are  hereby  abol- 
ished.'* There  was  a  proviso  preserving  rights, 
claims,  and  contracts  then  existing.  After  the 
adoption  of  this  constitutional  provision,  the 
Louisiana  Light  and  Heat  Company  was  or- 
ffanized  by  authority  of  the  State,  and  New 
Orleans,  to  furnish  gas  in  that  city.  The  New 
Orleans  Gas-Light  Company  claimed  that  this 
was  a  violation  of  the  exclusive  privilege 
granted  to  it.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  sustained  the  claim.  It  held  that  the 
charter  granted  to  the  plaintiff  was  a  contract 
protected  by  that  clause  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution which  forbids  a  State  to  impair  the 
obligations  of  a  contract ;  that  it  could  not  be 
revoked  or  violated  either  by  the  Legislature 
or  by  a  constitutional  provision  adopted  after 
the  contract  was  made. 

It  was  contended  that  supplying  a  city  with 
gas-light  was  a  matter  relating  to  the  public 
comfort  and  in  a  sense  to  the  public  health 
and  safety,  and  hence  fell  within  the  police 
power,  which  no  State  could  bargain  away; 
that  it  was  a  matter  in  which  one  legislature 
could  not  restrict  the  power  of  a  subsequent 
legislature;  and  therefore  that  the  charter 
granted  to  the  first  company  was  not  an 
irrevocable  contract.  After  citing  cases  in 
which  irrevocable  contracts  Iiafl  been  made  in 
the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  Justice  Har- 
lan, who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
said:  "If  the  State  can,  by  contract,  restrict 


the  exercise  of  her  power  to  construct  and 
maintain  highways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  by 
granting  to  a  particular  corporation  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  construct  and  operate  a  raihroad 
within  certain  lines  and  between  given  poiota, 
or  to  maintain  a  bridge  or  operate  a  ferry  over 
one  of  her  navigable  streams  within  desig- 
nated limits;  if  she  may  restrict  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  taxation,  by  granting  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  to  particular  individuals  and 
corporations;  it  is  diflioult  to  perceive  upon 
what  ground  we  can  deny  her  authority — wli«;n 
not  forbidden  by  her  own  organic  law— in 
consideration  of  money  to  be  expended  and 
important  services  to  be  rendered  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  comfort,  tho  public  health, 
or  the  public  safety,  to  grant  a  franchise,  to 
be  exercised  exclusively  by  those  who  thas  do 
for  the  public  what  the  State  might  undertake 
to  perform  either  herself  or  by  subordinate 
municipal  agencies.^' 

The  Court  then  proceeded  to  review  those 
cases  in  which  it  had  affirme<l  the  principle  that 
one  legislature  can  not  barter  away  the  police 
power,  nor  so  limit  the  discretion  of  its  sqc- 
cessors  that  they  may  not  enact  such  laws  as 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  or 
the  public  morals.  ''That  principle,  it  maj 
be  observed,  was  announced  with  reference  to 
particular  kinds  of  private  business  which,  in 
whatever  manner  conducted,  were  detrimental 
to  the  public  health  or  the  public  morals.  It 
is  fairly  the  result  of  those  cases,  that  statnto- 
ry  authority,  given  by  the  State  under  her  po- 
lice power,  to  corporations  or  individaals  to 
engage  in  a  particular  private  business  attend- 
ed by  such  results,  while  it  protects  them  for 
the  time  against  public  prosecution,  does  not 
constitute  a  contract,  preventing  the  with- 
drawal of  such  authority,  or  the  granting  of  it 
to  others."  This  principle  h«is  been  applied 
in  the  case  of  slaughtering  animals,  mannfaet- 
nring  fertilizers,  mcdcing  beer,  and  carrying 
on  lotteries.  The  charters  granted  to  cornom- 
tlons  to  engage  exclusively  in  these  kinds  of 
business  were  held  revocable  at  the  will  of  the 
Legislature.  "The  present  case,"  the  Court 
said,  "involves  no  such  considerations.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and 
its  distribution  for  public  and  private  use  by 
means  of  pipes  laid,  under  legislative  authority, 
in  the  streets  and  ways  of  a  city,  is  not  an 
ordinary  business  in  which  every  one  may  en- 
gage, but  is  a  franchise  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  granted,  for  the  acoomplisb- 
ment  of  public  objects,  to  whomsoever,  and 
upon  what  terms,  it  pleases.  It  is  a  busioesa 
of  a  public  nature,  and  meets  a  pubho  neces- 
sity for  which  the  State  may  make  provision. 
It  is  one  which,  so  far  from  affecting  the  pub- 
lic injuriously,  has  become  one  of  the  nxKt 
important  agencies  of  civilization  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  convenience  and  the  pub- 
lic safety." 

With  reference  to  the  oontract  in  this  crm,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  not,  in  any  legal  wnae,  to  the  prejo- 
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dice  of  the  public  health  or  the  public  safety.  It  is 
none  the  leas  a  contract  because  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  gas,  when  not  subjected  to  proper  su- 
nervuton,  may  possibly  work  injury  to  the  public ; 
ror  the  grant  of  exclusive  privilegefl  to  the  plaintiif 
doei«  not  restrict  the  power  of  the  State,  or  of  the 
monicipal  ffovemment  of  New  Orleans  acting  under 
authoruy  tor  that  purpose,  to  establish  and  enforce 
leffolations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  essential  rights 
granted  by  plaintiffs  charter  necessary  for  the  protec- 
Son  of  the  public  against  injury,  whetner  arising  ftom 
the  want  of  due  care  in  the  conduct  of  its  business,  or 
from  the  improper  use  of  the  streets  in  laying  gas- 
pipes,  or  from  the  failure  of  the  grantee  to  fiu*nish  jopas 
ot  the  required  quality  and  amount.  The  constitu- 
tional prohibition  upon  State  laws  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts  does  not  restrict  the  power  of  the 
State,  to  protect  the  public  health,  the  public  morals, 
or  the  puDlic  safety,  us  the  one  or  tno  other  may  be  in- 
Tolved  in  the  execution  of  such  contracts.  Bights 
and  privileges  arising  i^om  contracts  with  a  State  arc 
subject  to  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public  safety.  In  the 
same  ftense  and  to  the  same  extent  as  are  all  contracts 
and  all  property,  whether  owned  by  natural  persons 
or  corporations. 

Whatever,  therefore,  in  the  manu&cture  or  distri- 
bution ofgart  in  the  ci^  of  New  Orleans  prove;}  to  be 
injurious  to  the  public  health,  the  public  comfort,  or 
the  public  safety,  may,  notwitostandin^  the  exclusive 
grant  to  pUdntitr,  be  prohibited  by  le^slation,  or  by 
municipal  ordinance  passed  under  legislative  author- 
ity. It  can  not  be  said  with  propriety  that  to  sustain 
that  grant  is  to  obstruct  the  State  m  the  exercise  of 
her  power  to  provide  for  the  public  protection,  health, 
and  safety.  The  article  in  the  State  Constitution  of 
1879  in  relation  to  monopolies  is  not,  in  any  legal 
xense,  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  health,  or  the  promotion  of  tlie 
public  safety,  for  the  exclosivoneas  of  a  grant  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  public  health  or  to  the 
public  safety.  These  considerations  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  business  or  duty  to  which  the  grant  re- 
bites,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  inquiry  whether  a  fran- 
chise is  exeroisod  by  one  rather  than  by  many.  The 
monopoly  clause  only  evinces  a  purpose  to  reverse 
the  policy  previously  pureued  of  granting  to  private 
corporations  Ihinchises  accompanied  by  exclusive  priv- 
ileges, as  a  means  of  accomplishing  public  objects. 
That  change  of  policy,  although  manifested  by  consti- 
tutional enactment,  can  not  affect  contracts  which, 
when  entered  into,  were  within  the  power  of  the  State 
to  make,  and  which,  consequently,  were  protected 
Mainst  impairment,  in  respect  of  their  obligation,  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  A  State  can 
00  more  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract  by  her  or- 
ganic law  than  by  legislative  enactment,  for  her  Con- 
stitution is  a  law  within  the  meaning  oi  the  contract 
clause  of  the  national  Constitution. 

The  principles  affirmed  in  this  oase  were 
held,  in  opinions  rendered  at  the  same  time, 
to  govern  in  the  case  of  the  Loaisville  Gas 
Company  t».  the  Citizens^  Gas-Light  Com- 
pany, and  in  the  case  of  the  New  Orleans 
Water-Works  Company  m.  Robert  0.  Riv- 
ers. The  charter  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  lat- 
ter case  granted  to  it  the  exclasive  privilege 
of  supplying  New  Orleans  with  water  drnwn 
from  the  Mississippi  through  pipes  kid  in  the 
streets.  The  defendant  was  the  lessee  of  the 
St.  Charles  Hotel,  and  the  Court  held  that  he 
had  no  ri^cht,  even  with  municipal  authority, 
to  lay  pipes  in  the  public  thoroughfares  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  his  house  with  water 
from  the  Mississippi,  as  this  was  a  privilege 
secured  exclusively  to  the  New  Orleans  Water- 


Works  Company.  After  remarking  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  principle  between  this 
case  and  the  gas  oase,  the  Court  said : 

The  right  to  di^  up  and  use  the  streets  and  alleys 
of  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  placing  pipes  and 
mains  to  supply  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  with 
water  is  a  franchise  belonging  to  the  State,  which  she 
could  grant  to  such  peraons  or  corporations  and  upon 
such  terms  as  she  deemed  best  for  the  public  interest. 
And  as  the  object  to  be  attained  was  a  public  one,  for 
which  the  State  could  make  provision  by  legislative 
enactment,  the  grant  of  the  franchise  could  be  accom- 
panied with  sucn  exclusive  privileges  to  the  grantee, 
in  respect  of  the  subject  of  the  grant,  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  legislative  department  would  best  promote 
the  public  health  and  the  public  comfort,  or  the  pro- 
tection of  public  and  pnvate  propcrt^r.  Such  was 
the  nature  of  the  grant  to  plaintiff,  which^  not  being 
at  the  time  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  was  a  contract,  the  obligation  of  which  can  not 
be  impaired  by  subsequent  legisbtion,  or  by  a  ohan^ 
in  her  organic  law.  It  is  as  much  a  contract,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  CTnitea  States, 
as  a  grant  to  a  private  corporation  for  a  valuable  oon- 
Hidcration.  or  in  consideration  of  public  services  to  be 
rondered  oy  it,  of  the  exclusive  right  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  raihroad  within  certain  lines  and  between 
given  points,  or  a  bridge  over  a  navigable  stream 
within  a  prescribed  distance  above  and  b«low  a  desig- 
nated point. 

It  is  idle  to  insist  that  this  contract  was  prejudicial 
cither  to  the  public  health  or  to  the  public  safety,  as 
might,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  the  case  if  the  State, 
atler  making  it,  was  provented  from  exercising  any 
control  wliatever  over  the  matter  of  supplying  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  with  water.  But,  notwith- 
standing tiic  exdusivo  privileges  granted  to  the 
plaintin,  the  power  remains  witn  the  State,  or  with 
the  municipal  government  of  New  Orleans,  acting 
under  legislative  authority,  to  make  such  regulations 
as  will  secure  to  the  public  the  uninterrupted  use  of 
tiie  street<«,  as  well  as  prevent  the  distribution  of 
water  unflt  for  use,  and  provide  for  such  a  continuous 
supply^  in  quantity,  as  protection  to  property,  public 
and  pnvate,  may  require. 

The  contract  with  the  Water- Works  Company  does 
not  mterfere  with,  but  expressly  reserves  the  riparian 
rights  of  any  one  *^  contiguous  to  the  river."  To 
that  class  the  appellee  does  not  belong ;  for  his  hotel 
is  distant  many  blocks  from  the  Mississippi  Biver, 
and  othere  own  and  occupy  the  intervening  propertv. 
Nor  docs  the  contract  assume  to  interfere  witn  tfie 
right  of  any  person  or  corporation,  even  when  not 
contiguous  to  that  stream,  to  supply  their  places  of 
business  or  residences  with  water  therefrom,  obtained 
otherwise  than  bv  pipes,  mains,  or  conduits  laid  in 
the  public  ways  of  the  city. 

C^nstttirtlMaltty  fff  Steto  MDitta  Laws.— The 
power  of  the  several  States  to  enact  militia 
laws  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  an 
opinion,  handed  down  Jan.  4^  1886,  in  the  case 
of  Presser  m.  Illinois.  The  military  code 
of  that  State  declares  that  "it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  body  of  men  whatever,  other 
than  the  regular  organized  volunteer  militia  of 
this  State,  and  the  troops  of  the  United  States, 
to  associate  themselves  together  as  a  military 
company  or  organization,  or  to  drill  or  parade 
with  arms  in  any  city  or  town  of  this  State 
without  the  license  of  the  Governor  thereof, 
which  license  may  at  any  time  be  revoked.*' 
An  exception,  under  specified  regulations,  is 
made  in  favor  of  students  in  schools  *•  where 
military  science  is  a  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction.*'    The  next  section  provides  that 
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*' whoever  offends  against  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  section,  or  belongs  to  or  parades 
with  any  sach  unauthorized  body  of  men  with 
arms,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  common  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
six  months,  or  both." 

Under  this  law  Presser  was  convicted  and 
finerl  for  publicly  parading  with  the  Lehr-  und 
Wehr-Verein,  an  organization  formed  under 
the  laws  of  the  State,  ''  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  mental  and  bodily  condition  of  its 
members,  so  as  to  qualify  them  for  the  duties 
of  citizens  of  a  republic."  The  company  was 
armed  with  rifles,  and  Presser  with  a  cavalry- 
sword.  It  paraded  without  the  license  of  the 
Governor.  Presser^s  counsel  contended  that 
the  law  under  which  he  bad  been  convicted 
was  unconstitutional,  becanse  its  enactment 
was  the  exercise  of  a  power  by  the  Legislature 
of  Illinois  forbidden  to  the  States  by  the  fol- 
io vring  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States : 

Art.  I,  860.  8.  The  ConjSfress  shall  have  power 
...  to  ndse  and  support  luinies ;  ...  to  provide 
for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions ; 
to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining 
the  militia,  and  for  goveniing  such  part  of  tJiem  as 
may  be  emploved  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
reserving  to  tne  States,  respectively,  the  appointment 
of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  tramlng  tiie 
militia,  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress; to  make  all  laws  which  Khali  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  canying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  etc. 

Art.  I,  see.  10.  No  State  shall,  witliout  the  consent 
of  Congress,  keep  troops  ...  in  time  of  peace. 

Art.  II  of  amendments.  A  well-regulated  militia 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  Iree  state,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
Inninged. 

In  support  of  this  view,  the  militia  acts  of 
Congress  were  cited,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
the  power  of  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplin- 
ing the  militia  being  confided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  Congress,  when  that  bcnly  acts  on  the 
subject  by  passing  a  law  to  carry  into  effect 
the  constitutional  provision,  such  action  ex- 
cludes the  power  of  legislation  by  the  State 
on  the  same  subject.  It  was  argued  that  the 
entire  military  code  of  Iliihols  was  in  conflict 
with  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  law  of 
Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  entire 
code.  It  confined  its  decision  to  the  two  sec- 
tions under  which  the  accused  had  been  con- 
victed, and  held  them  valid.  '*  There  is  no 
such  connection,"  said  the  Court,  "between 
the  sections  which  prohibit  any  body  of  men, 
other  than  the  organized  militia  of  the  State 
and  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  from  as- 
sociating as  a  military  company  and  drilling 
with  arms  in  any  city  or  town  of  the  State, 
and  the  sections  which  provide  for  the  enroll- 
ment and  organization  of  the  State  militia,  as 
makes  it  impossible  to  declare  one  without  de- 
claring both  invalid."    This  view  disposed  of 


the  objection  that  the  legislation  was  contrary 
to  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
empowers  Congress  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  and  to  provide  for  calling  out,  organ- 
izing, arming,  and  diaciplining  the  miUtia,  and 
also  the  provision  that  no  State  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  keep  troops  in  time 
of  peace. 

Proceeding  to  consider  whether  the  sections 
making  military  parades  criminal,  except  as 
allowed  by  the  code,  were  contrary  to  that 
clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  de- 
clares that  "a  well-regulated  militia  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed,"  Justice  Woods  said : 

We  think  it  dear  that  the  sections  under  considenk 
tion,  which  only  forbid  bodies  of  men  to  associate  to- 
gether as  military  organizations,  or  to  drill  or  parade 
with  arms  in  cities  and  towns  unless  authorized  by 
law,  do  not  infringe  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms.  But  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  con- 
tention that  this  amendment  prohibits  the  legislation 
in  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  amendment  is  a 
limitation  only  upon  the  power  of  Congress  and  the 
national  Grovemment.  and  not  upon  that  of  the 
States.  It  was  so  held  by  this  Court  in  the  case  ot 
United  States  vs.  Cruikshank,  92  United  States  Be- 
ports  642,  in  which  the  Chietmustice,  in  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  said  that  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  **  is  not  a  right  granted 
Dy  the  Constitution.  Neither  is  it  in  any  manner 
dependent  upon  that  instrument.  The  second  amend- 
ment declares  that  it  shaU  not  be  iniringcd,  but  this, 
as  has  been  seen,  means  no  more  than  that  it  shall 
not  be  infringed  by  Congress.  This  is  one  of  the 
amendments  that  nave  no  other  effect  than  to  restrict 
the  powers  of  the  national  Government,  leaving  the 
j>eople  to  look  for  their  protection  against  any  vioU- 
tion  by  their  fellow-citizens  ot  the  rights  it  recog- 
nizes to  what  is  called  in  The  City  of  rfew  York  tt, 
Miln,  11  Petcrs's  Beports  189,  the  ^powers  which  re- 
late to  merely  municipal  legislation,  or  what  was 
perhaps  more  properly  called  internal  police,'  *not 
surrendered  or  restrained'  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stotes." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  all  citizens  capable  of 
bearing  arms  constitute  the  reserved  military  force  or 
reserve  militia  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  the 
States,  and,  in  view  of  this  prerogative  of  the  general 
Government,  as  well  as  or  its  general  powen,  the 
States  can  not,  even  laying  the  constitutional  provis- 
ion in  question  out  of  view,  prohibit  the  peoj^le  from 
keeping  and  bearing  arms,  so  as  to  aepnve  the 
United  States  of  their  rightful  resource  for  maintain- 
ing the  pubhc  security,  and  disable  the  people  from 
performing  their  duty  to  the  general  Cfovemment 
feut,  as  already  stated,  we  think  it  clear  that  the  sec- 
tions under  consideration  do  not  have  this  effect 

The  opinion  further  holds  that  the  sections 
of  the  code  under  consideration  are  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment that  ^Wio  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  cir 
immnnities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.^^ 
The  Court  finally  says:  "It  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully questioned  that  the  State  govern- 
ments, unless  restrained  by  their  own  consti- 
tutions, have  the  power  to  regulate  or  prohibit 
associations  and  meetings  of  the  people,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  peaceable  a^^emblies  to 
perform  the  duties  or  exercise  the  privileges 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  have  alsc 
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the  power  to  oontrol  and  regulate  the  organi- 
zation, drilling,  and  parading  of  military  bodies 
and  associations,  except  when  snch  bodies  or 
associations  are  aatborized  by  the  militia  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  exercise  of  this 
power  by  the  States  is  necessary  to  the  pnb- 
lie  peace,  safety,  and  good  order.  To  deny  the 
power  wonid  be  to  deny  tbe  right  of  the  State 
to  disperse  assemblages  organized  for  sedition 
and  treason,  and  the  right  to  suppress  armed 
mobs  bent  on  riot  and  rapine." 

SUte  UgMatlea  agataut  OtoamrgailM.  —  An 
opinion,  which  was  widely  published  and 
commented  upon  during  lt585,  was  that  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case 
of  the  people  m.  Marx,  in  which  the  Court 
held  that  the  Legislature  had  no  power  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomar- 
garine. The  law  that  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional in  this  opinion  was  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  section  6  of  the  ^'act  to  prevent 
deception  in  sales  of  dairy  products,"  passed 
by  the  Legislature  in  1884.  This  section  was 
as  follows : 

No  person  shall  manufootare  out  of  any  oleaginous 
■ubstanoe,  or  any  compound  of  the  same  other  than 
that  produced  from  miadalterated  milk,  or  of  cream 
from  the  same,  any  artide  desi^nod  to  take  the  place 
of  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure,  unadulterated 
milk  or  oream  of  the  same,  or  sbaU  bcU,  or  offer  to 
sell,  the  same  as  an  article  of  food.  This  pioviisLoD 
shall  not  apply  to  pure  skim  milk. 

Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  guil^  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  not  less  than  six  months*  or 
more  than  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment,  tor  the  first  offense,  and  bv 
imprisoament  for  one  year  for  each  subsequent  oi- 


The  Oonrt  of  Appeals  admitted  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  fraudulent  imitations  of  but- 
ter intended  to  deceive  the  public.  It  also 
conceded  to  the  Legblatnre  the  power  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  by  requir- 
ing it  to  be  stamped  as  such,  and  by  other 
reasonable  regulations  to  prevent  its  decep- 
tive sale  as  butter.  But,  said  the  Court,  the 
law  under  consideration  is  not  one  of  this 
kind.  '*The  prohibition  is  not  of  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  an  article  designed  as  an 
imitation  of  dairy  butter,  or  intended  to  be 
passed  off  as  such,  but  of  any  article  designed 
to  take  the  place  of  dairy  butter.  The  arti- 
ficial product  might  be  green,  red,  or  white, 
instead  of  yellow,  and  totally  dissimilar  in  ap- 
pearance to  ordinary  butter,  yet  it  might  be 
dedgned  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  and,  if  so, 
womd  fall  within  the  prohibition  of  the  stat- 
ute. Simulation  is  not  the  act  prohibited." 
The  enactment  was  not  aimed  against  fraud 
and  deception  but  was  intended  ^Ho  take  a 
further  and  bolder  step,  by  absolutely  prohib- 
iting the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article 
which  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  it, 
however  openly  and  fairly  the  character  of 
the  sabatitnte  might  be  avowed  and  published, 


to  drive  the  substituted  article  from  the  mar- 
ket and  protect  those  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dairy  products  against  the  compe- 
tition of  cheaper  substances,  capable  of  bemg 
applied  to  the  same  uses  as  articles  of  food." 
It  absolutely  prohibits  and  was  intended  to 
suppress  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar- 
garine. The  question,  continued  the  Court,  is 
whether  the  Legislature  has  tbe  power  to  pass 
a  law  ^^  the  sole  object  of  which  was  conceded 
to  be  to  protect  the  dairy  industry  in  this  State 
against  the  substitution  of  a  cheaper  article, 
made  from  cheaper  materials";  whether  it 
has  the  power  to  prohibit  and  suppress  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  what  the  evidence 
shows  to  be  a  harmless  food-product.  The 
limitations  upon  legislative  power  are  neces- 
sarily very  general  in  their  terms,  but  at  the 
same  time  very  comprehensive.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  provides  (Art.  I,  §  1)  that 
no  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfranchised 
or  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
secured  to  any  citizens  thereof^  unless  by  the 
law  of  the  land  or  the  jud^ent  of  his  peers. 
Section  6  of  Article  I  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law ;  and  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitntion  of  tbe  United 
States  provides  that  "  no  State  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
After  citing  these  provisions,  the  Court  pro- 
ceeded as  follows: 

These  constitutional  safeguards  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  recent  cases  that  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  reached  bearing  upon  the  question 
now  under  consideration.  Amonf?  these  no  proposi- 
tion Is  more  flnnly  settled  than  that  it  is  one  of  tbe 
fundamental  rights  and  privileges  of  every  American 
citizen  to  adopt  and  follow  such  lawful  industrial  pur- 
Huita^ot  iivjurious  to  the  community,  as  be  may  see 
fit.  The  term  "  Hberty,"  as  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution, is  not  cramped  into  a  mere  freedom  from  physi- 
cal restraint  of  the  person  of  the  citizen,  as  by  incar- 
ceration, but  it  is  deemed  to  embrace  the  right  of  man 
to  be  free  in  theci^oyment  of  the  faculties  with  which 
he  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator,  subject  only  to 
sach  restraints  as  are  necessary  for  the  common  wel- 
fare. 

In  the  lan^nuure  of  Andrews,  J.,  in  Bertholf  9«. 
O'Reilly,  74  New  York  Reports  615,  tlie  right  to  lib- 
erty embraces  the  riaht  of  man  to  "  exorcise  his  facul- 
ties and  to  follow  a  lawfbl  vocation  for  the  support  of 
life '' :  and  as  expressed  by  Earl,  J.^in  re  Jacoht,  98 
New  York  Reports :  **  One  may  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  and  his  constitutional  nght  thereto  violated, 
without  the  actual  restmint  of  his  person.  Liberty,  in 
its  broad  sense,  as  understood  in  this  country,  means 
the  righr  not  only  ot  freedom  from  servitude,  imprison- 
ment, or  restraint,  but  the  right  of  one  to  use  his  facul- 
ties in  all  lawful  ways,  to  live  and  work  where  he  will, 
to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any  lawful  calling,  and  to 
pursue  any  lawtlil  trade  or  vocation." 

Who  will  have  the  temerity  to  say  that  these  con- 
stitutional principles  are  not  violated  by  an  enact- 
ment which  ab^lutely  prohibits  on  important  branch 
of  industry  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  competes  with 
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another,  and  may  reduce  the  price  of  an  article  of  food 
for  the  human  race  i 

Measures  of  this  kind  are  dangeroas,  even  to  their 
promoters,  if  the  argument  ot  the  lespondentB  in 
support  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  Lc^lature  to 
prohibit  one  branch  of  industiy  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  anotljer  with  which  it  com^tes  can  oe  sus- 
tained, wliy  could  not  the  oleomargarine  manutioctur- 
ers,  should  they  obtain  sufficient  power  to  influence 
or  control  the  letpslative  councils,  prohibit  the  manu- 
lificture  or  sale  ot  dairy  products  y  Would  arguments 
then  be  found  wanting  to  demonstrate  the  invalidity 
under  the  Constitution  of  such  an  act  9  The  principle 
is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  numbers  engaged  upon 
each  side  of  the  controversy  can  not  influence  the  ques- 
tion here.  Equal  rights  to  all  are  what  are  intended 
to  be  secured  by  the  establishment  of  constitutional 
limits  to  legislative  power,  and  impartial  tribunals  to 
enforce  them. 

Illustrations  might  be  indeflnitely  multiplied  of  the 
evih  which  would  result  from  legislation  which  should 
exclude  one  class  of  citizens  from  industries,  lawful 
in  other  respects,  in  order  to  protect  another  class 
against  competition.  We  can  not  doubt  that  such  legis- 
lation is  violative  of  the  letter  as  well  as  of  the  spirit 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  before  referred  to,  nor 
that  such  is  the  character  of  the  enactment  under 
which  the  appellant  was  convicted. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  written  by 
Judge  Rapallo;  all  the  other  lodges  concurred 
in  it.  The  Jacobs  case,  cited  above,  was  that 
in  which  this  same  court  declared  the  tene- 
ment-house cigar  law  on  constitutional.  (For 
the  opinion  in  that  case,  see  the  ^'Annual  Cy- 
clopffidia  "  for  1884,  page  481.) 

C«ifltltiti«Mttty  •r  State  aTO-Senrke  Uw.— In 
February,  1885.  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  asked  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  State  for  its  opinion  on  the  question 
whether  the  civil-service  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1384  was  constitutional.  The 
act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  make  rules  for  the  selection  of 
persons  to  fill  appointive  State  and  municipal 
offices.  The  rules  were  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  and  Council.  They  were  re- 
quired to  be  *^not  inconsistent  with  existing 
laws  or  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.''  The 
commissioners  were  authorized  to  make  sepa- 
rate rules  for  the  city  of  Boston,  and  to  super- 
vise the  administration  of  these  and  all  other 
rules  made  by  them. 

The  Court  gave  an  opinion  sustaining  the 
act.  It  pointed  out  that  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  fourth  article  of  the  fir>t  chapter 
of  *'The  Frame  of  Government,"  confers 
upon  the  Legislature  full  power  and  authority 
to  make  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reason- 
able laws  not  repugnant  to  its  provisions,  to 
provide  for  the  naming  and  settling  of  all  civil 
officers  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution, 
and  to  set  forth  the  duties,  powers,  and  limits 
of  such  officers.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power 
the  Legislature  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  all  officers  and  servants  of 
tne  public  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. "  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  duty 
of  determining  and  ascertaining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  such  officers  and  servants  can  not  be 
performed   directly  by  the   Legislature,   but 


must  be  delegated  to  some  officers  or  agents, 
It  has  been  the  constant  and  necessary  prsc- 
tice  of  the  Legislature  to  confer  the  power 
of  appointing  sucli  subordinate  officers  and 
servants  upon  some  superior  officers  of  the 
State,  or  upon  the  authorities  of  the  cities  or 
towns,  leaving  the  question  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  persons  to  be  appointed  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  appointing  power. 
The  Legislature  has  the  right  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  civil-service  commission- 
ers,  and  to  delegate  to  them  the  power  to 
make  rules,  not  inconsistent  with  existing 
laws,  to  guide  and  control  their  discretion  and 
the  discretion  of  the  officers  of  the  State  or 
of  the  cities  in  whom  the  appointing  power  is 
vested.  This  is  not  a  delegation  of  the  power 
to  enact  laws;  it  is  merely  a  delegation  of  ad- 
ministrative powers  and  duties,  and  there  is 
no  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  pre- 
vents the  Legislature  from  enacting  that  $ocb 
rules,  when  duly  made,  shall  be  binding  upon 
tlie  officers  and  citizens  to  whom  they  apply, 
and  that  they  may  be  enforced  by  suitable 
penalties. 

"  The  provision  of  the  fourteenth  section  of 
the  statute  that  the  rules  *•  may  be  given  a  gen- 
eral or  a  limited  application,'  is  not  open  (o  any 
constitutional  objection.  The  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  make  or  to  authorize  local  laws 
for  the  administration  of  local  affiurs  is  be- 
yond question.  It  has  the  right  to  make  local 
laws  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  any 
part  of  the  community.  The  qualificatioDS 
required  to  fill  an  office  in  one  place  may  be 
different  from  those  required  for  a  similar 
office  in  other  places,  and  difierent  rules  of 
examination  may  be  required.  We  have  do 
doubt  that  the  Legislature,  or  the  commission- 
ers acting  under  its  autliority,  can  make  valid 
rules  for  the  city  of  Boston  different  from 
those  which  are  found  to  be  reasonable  and 
wise  in  other  localities." 

UBRARTECONOUT  iNDfiTlTISnCS.  Frevi- 
ous  to  the  publication  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington,  in  1876,  of  the  Bi)ecial 
report  on  "Public  Libraries  in  the  United 
States,  their  History,  Condition,  and  Manage- 
ment," comparatively  little  information  about 
these  lus^titutions  was  accessible.  Beginning 
with  1870  the  annual  reports  of  the  bureau 
contained  such  statistics  as  could  be  gathered 
from  the  libraries  of  the  educational  institn- 
tions  coming  within  the  scope  of  its  regnlar 
work,  and  also  from  a  few  public  libraries;  as 
the  returns  from  the  latter  increased  in  num- 
ber, and  the  statistics  became  more  complete, 
a  widely  extended  interest  in  the  subject  be- 
came manifest  from  the  numerous  requests  re- 
ceived by  the  bureau  for  "  advice  and  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  library  economy  and 
administration."  The  report  for  1871  con- 
tained a  list  of  180  public  libraries;  that  for 
1872  a  list  of  1,080  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
or  over,  each.  The  unexampled  increase  in 
the  number  of  new  libraries  established,  and 
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the  desire  to  present  a  centennial  report  on 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  library 
interest,  made  a  special  and  systematic  inquiry 
a  necessity,  and  it  was  also  thought  best  ^*  that 
the  result  should  be  accompanied  by  the  sug- 
gestions and  conclusions  of  librarians  and 
others,  whose  ability  and  experience  enable 
them  to  speak  with  authority  on  library  sub- 
jects." 

The  special  report  named  shows  the  thor- 
oughness and  completeness  with  which  this 
inquiry  was  made.  Within  the  twelve  hun- 
dred and  more  pages  of  the  first  part  were 
given  not  only  the  history,  extent,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  several  classes  of  public  libraries  in 
the  United  States,  but  there  also  were  formu- 
lated for  the  first  time  the  principles  of  the 
new  science  of  library  economy,  these  in  the 
second  part  taking;  the  definite  form  of  Mr.  0. 
A.  Cutter's  "Rules  for  making  a  Dictionary 
Catalogue,"  which  has  become  the  standard, 
and  is  the  only  complete  authority  in  this  de- 
partment of  literary  work. 

This  special  report  supplied  to  all  the  libra- 
rians of  the  country  a  text-book  of  methods 
and  appliances  for  library  management  and 
administration,  iu  which  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  their  number  gave  the  results  of 
their  experience  and  best  thought,  and  it  also 
revealed  to  most  of  them  the  possibilities  of 
making  their  profession  second  to  none  in  its 
educating  power  upon  the  people.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  tlie  titles  of  papers  on  li- 
brary economy  given  in  the  first  part:  "Li- 
brary Buildings  "  and  "  Library  Memoranda," 
by  Justin  Winsor;  "The  Org^inization  and 
Management  of  Public  Libraries,"  by  William 
F.  Poole:  "Library  Catalogues,"  by  C.  A. 
Cutter;  "Catalogues  and  Cataloguing,"  by 
Melvil  Dewey,  8.  B.  Noyes,  Jacob  Schwartz, 
and  J-  J.  Bailey;  "Library  Bibliography," 
"  Works  of  Reference  for  Libraries,"  "  Bind- 
ing and  Preservation  of  Books,"  and  "  Period- 
ical Literature  and  Society  Publications,"  by 

A.  R.  SpoflTord;  "College  Library  Adminis- 
tration "  and  "  Titles  of  Books,"  by  Prof.  O. 
H.  Robinson;  and  "Library  fieports  and  Sta- 
tistics," by  the  editors,  8.  R.  Warren  and  S.  N. 
Clark,  who  also  wrote  on  "  College  Libraries 
and  Free  Town  Libraries."  W.  L  Fletcher 
contributed  papers  on  "Public  Libraries  in 
Manufacturing  Communities"  and  "Public 
Libraries  and  the  Young";    and   Frederick 

B.  Perkins,  "How  to  make  Town  Libraries 
successful." 

A  convention  of  librarians,  probably  the 
first  ever  held  in  the  world,  assembled  in  New 
York  city  in  September,  1853,  at  which  eighty 
librarians  and  others  interested  in  bibliography 
were  present.    It  was  presided  over  by  Prof. 

C.  C.  Jewett,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  according  to  Dr.  William  F.  Poole,  who 
was  one  of  its  members,  it  "  made  a  lasting 
impresfflon  on  the  minds  of  all  the  librarians 
who  were  present,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an 
era  in  American  bibliography.  ...  It  aroused 


a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  search  after  better 
methods."  At  the  close  of  its  sessions  it  was 
"  Resohed^  That  this  convention  be  regarded  as 

Ereliminary  to  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
ibrarians'  Association."  A  committee,  with 
Prof.  Jewett  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  to  pre- 
sent them  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Washington  City.  But  that 
convention  never  reassembled,  and  it  was 
twenty-three  years  afterward,  at  a  conference 
of  librarians  held  in  Philadelphia  October  4-6, 
1876,  that  the  American  Library  Association 
was  organized,  having  for  its  object  "  exchang- 
ing views,  reaching  conclusions,  and  inducing 
co-operation  in  all  departments  of  bibliothecal 
science  and  economy.^' 

The  "  Library  Journal,"  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  was  made  the  official  organ  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and,  in  addition  to  its  regular  contents, 
the  eleven  volumes  already  published  contain 
one  hnndre<1  and  twenty-one  papers  on  topics 
relating  to  library  economy,  read  at  the  eight 
meetings  of  the  As^*ociation  which  have  been 
held,  together  with  full  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  discussions  at  these  meetings,  filling 
in  all  some  827  pages.  These  volumes  of  the 
"  Library  Journal  "  constitute  a  body  of  bib- 
liothecal literature  unsurpassed  in  value  and 
extent,  and  "  accepted  as  the  highest  authority 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent."  Here  may  be  found  practical 
and  suggestive  discussions  on  the  construction 
of  library-buildings,  on  the  classification  of 
books,  on  cataloguing  with  condensed  rules 
for  the  same,  reports  on  library  aids,  on  read- 
ing for  the  young,  on  libraries  and  schools,  on 
fiction  in  libraries,  on  library  legislation,  on 
methods  of  co-operation  (one  result  being  the 
publication  of  Poole's  "  Index  "  and  its  current 
continuation),  and  all  the  details  of  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  a  library. 

The  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  of  Librarians  in  1876 
attracted  the  attention  of  English  librarians, 
and  in  1877  a  number  of  American  librarians, 
by  invitation,  attended  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Librarians  in  London,  at  which  the 
Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  founded,  modeled  after  the  American  As- 
sociation. Similar  associations  in  Germany 
and  Italy  have  also  been  established.  A  West- 
em  Library  Association  was  formed,  Nov.  22, 
1881  ;  and  on  June  18,  1885,  the  New  York 
Library  Club  was  organized,  "by  consultation 
and  co-operation  to  increase  the  usefulness 
and  promote  the  interests  of  the  libraries  of 
New  York  and  vicinity."  The  opening  of  the 
proposed  School  of  Library  Economy  at  Co- 
Ininbia  College,  New  York  city,  in  January, 
1887,  will  mark  another  important  era  in  the 
development  of  the  new  science. 

library  Ecmmbj. — In  general  terms  we  may 
sny  that  there  are  four  grand  divisions  of  this 
subject:  1.  Library-buildings;  2.  Selection  of 
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books;   8.  ClassiOcation  of  books;   4.  Cata- 
logues. 

1.  Library-Buildings,  —  The  diacusdions  of 
the  past  ten  years  on  the  places  where  and  the 
manner  in  which  books  should  be  lioused,  hav- 
ing in  view  their  preservation  for  the  longest 
period,  and  at  the  same  time  their  accessibility 
for  immediate  use  when  wanted,  have  resulted 
in  some  radical  changes  from  the  old  ideas  that 
have  so  long  obtained  regarding  library  archi- 
tecture. All  are  agreed  that  ample,  coinmudi- 
oust,  well-lighted  and  well-ventiliated  reading- 
rooms  should  be  provided  for  the  convenience 
of  readers ;  but  dl  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the 
best  disposition  of  the  books  themselves.  The 
majority  of  librarians,  however,  favor  the  stack 
system,  by  which  the  largest  number  of  vol- 
umes can  be  shelved  in  the  least  room  and  also 
be  easily  accessible.  The  old  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  illustrated  by  the  halls  of  the  Astor 
Library,  New  York  city,  and  Bates  Hall,  ot  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  In  these  the  books 
are  shelved  od  the  walls  and  in  alcoves  pro- 
jecting from  the  sides  of  stately  halls,  with 
galleries  towering  to  the  height  of  two  and 
tiiree  stories  above  the  main  fioor,  arranged 
for  architectural  effect,  but  with  very  great 
loss  of  room  and  generally  with  but  little  light 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  stack-room  is 
afforded  in  the  addition  to  Gore  Hall,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  building  sev- 
enty feet  long  by  thjrty  wide,  with  a  vertical 
height  of  fifty  feet,  divided  into  six  stories, 
each  seven  feet  high,  by  open  iron  gratings  or 
foot-plates.  The  shelving  is  supported  on  a 
series  of  iron  skeleton  uprights,  two  feet  wide 
and  three  feet  apart,  extending  the  whole 
height  of  the  building.  This  area  of  89,000 
cubic  feet  accommodates  268,000  volumes, 
an  average  of  10  to  each  running  foot  of 
shelving  space.  A  large  number  of  the  new 
library-buildings  ere<!ted  throughout  the  coun- 
try during  the  last  few  years  provide  for  the 
storing  of  their  books  by  modifications  of  the 
stack  system.  A  good  example  of  a  small 
library  conveniently  arranged  for  ready  access 
to  a  large  nnmber  of  volumes  is  found  in  the 
Ottendorfer  Branch  of  the  New  York  Free 
Public  Library.  All  library-buildings  should 
be  of  fire-proof  construction,  and  so  located,  if 
possible,  as  to  admit  of  extension  when  re- 
quired. 

2.  Selection  of  BooJes.—lii  the  selection  of 
books  for  a  library  one  of  the  most  important 
points  to  be  considered  is  the  character  of  the 
demand  that  will  be  made  npon  it  by  the  ma- 
jority of  its  nsers.  Books  of  reference — ^the 
books  that  answer  questions — will  be  about 
the  same,  whatever  the  locality,  their  number 
and  variety  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  expended.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
books  should  be  selected  with  special  view  to 
their  usefulness  to  and  their  fitness  for  the  im- 
mediate constituency  of  the  library.     "It  is 

Suestionable,"  said  Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones,  of  the 
British  Museum,  in  his  address  before  the  In- 


ternational Congress  in  London,  *'  whether  the 
selection  of  books  for  a  library  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  a  committee.  There  is  danger  of 
undue  prominence  being  given  to  one  tacultj 
to  the  sacrifice  of  others,  or  of  some  class  or 
classes  being  neglected  or  prohibited,  from  a 
want  of  a  due  appreciation  of  their  value  or 
utility.  This  risk  is  greater  in  small  than  in 
large  libraries.  The  safest,  and  therefore  the 
best,  course  is  to  be  very  careful  in  the  choice 
of  a  librarian,  and  then  to  leave  the  selection 
of  books  to  him,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  committee  of  management  whenever 
the  exercise  of  that  control  may  be  deemed  io 
be  advisable." 

8.  Clamficaiion, — There  are  many  different 
systems  of  classification  of  books  in  use,  and 
their  originators  or  users  naturally  favor  each 
the  one  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  The 
system  to  be  adopted  in  establishing  a  new  li- 
brary or  in  making  a  change  is  a  matter  whidi 
demands  the  most  careful  consideration  by  the 
librarian.  The  decision  will  largely  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  library  and  its  prob- 
able line  of  growth.  The  librarian  snonld 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  svstems  in 
successful  use  in  the  best  libraiieif  most  nearly 
like  his  own,  and  select  that  which  seems  best 
adapted  to  his  needs.  A  classification  that 
might  be  satisfactory  for  a  free  circulating  li- 
brary would  not  necessarily  be  so  close  as  to 
be  suitable  for  a  reference  library  or  one  in 
which  readers  were  allowed  access  to  the  books 
on  the  shelves.  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, remarked  on  this  point  that  '^the  books 
in  all  libraries  ought  to  be  carefully  classed  on 
the  shelves,  and  the  classification  to  be  more 
muiute  in  proportion  as  the  library  increases 
in  extent." 

The  question  of  location,  or  the  assigning  of 
a  shelf -mark  or  number  to  indicate  the  particu- 
lar place  a  book  occupies  in  the  library,  is 
closely  involved  with  that  of  classification,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  that,  in  making  addi- 
tions to  the  library,  books  belonging  to  the 
several  classes  shall  always  be  kept  together. 
The  advocates  of  the  relative-location  system 
claim  that  it  allows  for  indefinite  expan^on. 
and  that  under  it  the  closest  classification  of 
books  by  subiect>matter  can  be  made  on  tlje 
shelves;  while  in  the  fixed-location  plan,  when 
a  shelf  is  once  filled,  additional  books  on  the 
same  subject  must  be  assigned  to  a  different 
place. 

The  most  prominent  schemes  of  classification 
are  those  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter,  librarian  of  the 
Boston  Athemeum,  of  Prof.  Melvil  Dewey, 
Librarian  of  Columbia  College  Library,  and  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Schwartz,  Librarian  of  the  Appren- 
tices' Library,  of  New  York  city, 

4.  Catalogues. — The  catalogue  most  useful  to 
the  readers  in  any  library  is  that  which  makes 
known  to  them  all  its  resources  on  any  given 
subject ;  but  this  is  the  ideal  catalogue  that  has 
never  yet  been  made.  Approxiniately,  how- 
ever, very  much  can  be  done  under  the'sysCem 
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of  card  oatalogaes  now  in  general  use,  whicli 
admit  of  indefinite  growth,  and  of  arrange- 
ment alphabetically  by  authors,  by  titles  of 
books,  or  by  sabjects,  separately  or  combined, 
as  in  the  dictionary  catalogue,  or  according  to 
any  scheme  of  classification  that  may  be 
adopted. 

Printed  catalogues  are  very  useful,  but,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  large  libraries,  are  no 
sooner  done  than  they  fail  to  show  the  actual 
state  of  tiie  library.  They  should  in  all  cases 
be  snpplementad  by  fail  card  catalogues  of  the 
additions  made  to  the  library  while  printing. 
Among  the  most  useful  printed  American 
catalogues  may  be  named  those  of  tlie  Boston 
Athensnm,  the  Brooklyn  Library,  tlie  Boston 
Public  Library,  with  its  supplement  and  anno- 
tated class  lists,  the  New  York  State  Library, 
the  Milwaukee  Public  Library,  and  the  two 
volumes  each  of  the  new  catalogues  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  of  the  Peabody  Institute, 
Baltimore,  and  of  the  Astor  Library. 

A  form  of  catalogue  called  a  "finding-list,^' 
mode  up  with  short  titles  of  books,  has  been 


published  by  some  libraries,  and  has  proved 
very  useful  and  successful,  giving  an  excellent 
guide  to  readers  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  To 
the  making  of  the  catalogue,  whatever  kind 
may  be  adopted,  only  skill^  and  expert  work- 
ers should  be  assigned,  and  their  work  should 
be  under  the  immediate  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  librarian.  To  all  library  work, 
especially  to  cataloguing,  must  be  rigidly  ap- 
plied the  old  maxim  of  Lorrl  Chesterfield, 
"  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  do- 
ing well." 

Finally,  the  librarian  himself  must  be  the 
living  catalogue  of  his  own  library,  familiar 
with  its  every  part,  and  prepared  at  all  times 
to  render  prompt  and  courteous  but  not  offi- 
cious a^istance  to  every  seeker  after  informa- 
tion. 

Statistics.— In  1776  there  were  twenty-nine 
public  libraries  in  the  thirteen  colonies,  num- 
bering altogether  46,628  volumes;  in  1800 
there  were  forty-nine  libraries,  and  abont  80,- 
000  volumes;  from  1800  to  1826,  179  public 
libraries  were  formed;   from   1825  to  1850, 
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2.857 

5,888 

8,862 

20,622,076 

50,16^788 

9,896 

—  2i 
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561;  from  1850  to  1875,  2,240;  in  1876  free 

{)i]bIio  libraries  in  some  form  had  been  estab- 
ished  in  nearly  twenty  States,  and  8,682  libra- 
ries reported  an  aggregate  of  12,276,964  vol- 
umes, not  including  the  libraries  of  common 
and  Sunday  schools  and  church  libraries,  these 
together  containing  in  1870  about  10,000,000 
volumes. 

In  the  report  of  the  Oommissioner  of  Educa- 
ti(m  for  1884-^85  there  will  be  published  a  list 
of  5,338  public  libraries,  containing  800  vol- 
umes and  over,  each;  of  these,  2,189  are  of 
1,000  vols,  or  over,  but  less  than  5,000  vols. ; 
440  are  of  6,000  vols,  or  over,  up  to  10,000  vols. ; 
355  are  of  10,000  vols,  or  over,  up  to  50,000 
vols. ;  and  47  are  of  50,000  vols,  or  over.  We 
give  below,  from  the  "Library  Journal,"  a 
schedule  of  these  forty-seven  libraries  arranged 
in  order  of  size,  beginning  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  of  565,184  volumes,  and  in  addition 
191,000  pamphlets.  While  the  figures  for  some 
of  these  libraries  might  have  been  increased  by 
giving  the  exact  number  of  volumes  at  the  close 
of  1886,  we  have  preferred  to  retain  the  table 
as  it  stands,  in  order  to  preserve  the  relative 
position  of  the  libraries  in  the  list  These 
forty-seven  libraries  aggregate  5,026,742  vol- 
umes. 

From  the  statistical  summary,  for  which  we 
are  alsK>  indebted  to  the  *' Library  Journal,"  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  entire  list  of  5,888  libra- 
ries shows  a  total  of  20,622,076  volumes,  or  one 
volume  for  every  two  and  one  half  persons  of 
our  entire  population.  The  number  of  libraries 
Is  one  to  every  9,896  persons.  New  Hampshire 
leads  off  with  a  library  for  every  2,690  of  popu- 
lation, and  rather  more  than  one  volume  to  each 
person ;  the  national  and  departmental  libraries 
at  Washington  lift  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  second  place,  with  a  library  for  every  2,691 
persons,  and  more  than  seven  volumes  to  each ; 
Massachusetts  comes  next,  with  a  library  to 
every  8,184  persons,  and  more  than  two  vol- 
umes to  each ;  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
follow,  with  a  library  to  every  8,479  and  8,546 
persons  respectively ;  then  Washington  Terri- 
tory, Vermont,  California,  Maine,  and  Michi- 
gan fall  into  line,  with  a  library  to  every  4,178 
to  4,829  persons;  West  Virginia,  Texas,  and 
Arkansas  close  the  list,  with  one  library  to 
every  82,550,  87,899,  and  50,158  persons,  re- 
spectively, and  one  volume  to  every  17, 22,  and 
16  persons.  The  "Library  Journal"  for  Jan- 
uary and  February,  1887,  contains  a  tabulated 
list  of  2,981  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
and  upward  each,  from  advance  sheets  of  the 
"  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education," 
with  the  addition  of  classification  by  size,  and 
the  name  of  the  librarian  or  reporting  officer. 

The  following  table  includes  the  libraries  in 
the  United  States,  of  50,000  volumes  and  over, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  size : 

1  LibraTj  of  ConfpreM Wuhlngton,  D.  C.  666.184 

2  Public  Library Boston,  Maiw 4H4.887 

8  n  orvard  Col  lege Cambridire,  Mass .  282,800 

4  Aator  Library New  York  dty...   228.284 

5  Mercantile  Llbraiy  ABSo'n  . .   New  York  city . . .   210,481 


6  Mereanttle  Library  Co. Philadelphia.  Pa . .  18S,000 

7  Atheoceam Boston,  Mass 160261 

8  Library  Go.  of  Philadelphia..  Phiiadeiphia,  Pa..  160;000 

9  Public  Library Cinclnnuti,  0 142461 

10  StateLibrary Albany.N.  Y 12a8Tl 

11  YaieCoQege New  Haven,  Conn.  126,000 

12  Houaeoffiepres.  Library...  Waahington,  D.  C.  125.000 

18  Public  Ubrary Chicago,  lU -     " 

14  State  Hiatorical  Society Madieon,  Wla  . . . 


16  Batxo  Library San  Frandaco,Gal. 

16  Brooklyn  Library Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. . 

17  Peabody  Institute Baltimoi«,  Md  ... 

18  American  Ant^n  Society Woroeetcr,  Maaa. . 

1»  N.  Y.  Society  Library New  York  cttT .. . 

20  Surgeon-Generars  Library...  Washington,  b. C. 

21  StateLibrary AnnapoHa,Hd.... 

22  N.  Y.  Historical  Society New  York  city . . . 

28  ApDrentioea'  Library New  York  city . . . 

24  Columbia  College New  York  dry .. . 

26  Woodfitock  College Woodstock.  Hd . . 

26  Mercantile  Library St  Louis,  Mo 

27  Free  PabUc  Library San  KrandsecCaL 

28  Dartmouth  College Hanover,  N.  H 

29  C<»Uege  of  New  Jersey Princeton,  N.  J .. . 

80  Free  Public  Library Worcester,  Maaa. . 

81  Brown  University Providence,  R.  I. . 

82  StateLibrary Sacramento.  Gal.. 

88  Lehigh  University S.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

84  State  Libraiy Boston,  Mass 

"'  Public  Library St.  Loula,  Mo 


86  StateLibrary Harrisbury.  Pa 

87  Public  Library Detroit,  Mich 

88  Mercantile  LiSraiy ...  San  Francisco.CaL 


.     Springfield,  Mass, 
40  Cornell  University Ithaca,  N.  Y 


119^70 
116,750 
110.000 
90,000 
86.000 
80.(00 
60.000 
76,788 
76.000 
75,006 
68,687 
66v878 
67,000 
66.657 
66.000 
65.000 
65,000 
68.941 
es.600 
61.612 
61,000 
60,000 
60.000 
60,000 
69.666 
56,000 
66.000 


64.840 

41  Ohio  State  Library Culnmbua,  0 66L6G0 

42  BuflUoLibrary Buflklo,  N.  Y 68.000 

48  PatentOfBce  Library Washington,  D.  C.  60,000 

44  Free  Public  Llbraiy NewB^rd,  Blass.  60,000 

46  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  Tork  dty  ...  60,000 

46  Young  Men's  Mer.  Library . .  Clndnnatl,  O 60,ono 

47  American  PhlL  Society FhUcdelphla,  Pa. .  60,000 

LISZT,  FRANZ.  A  German  mnsician.  bom  in 
Raiding,  Hungary,  Oct.  22,  1811 ;  died  Jnly 
81,  1886.  His  father  was  a  Hungarian,  bis 
mother  an  Austrian.  For  several  years  the 
father  had  been  an  assistant  in  the  admioistnir 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Esterhazy  estates,  and 
resided  in  Eisenstadt,  where  his  skill  in  masic 
brought  him  into  the  society  of  the  most  emi- 
nent musicians  of  the  day.  He  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Cherubini,  and  also  became  the 
friend  of  Hummel,  whose  style  of  music  and 

flayinf?  had  begun  to  form  a  school  of  its  own. 
n  1810  be  was  appointed  steward  of  Raiding, 
and  soon  afterward  removed  thither.  He  mar- 
ried an  Austrian  maid  who  is  described  as  tall 
and  slender,  with  features  repilar,  calm,  and 
peaceful,  with  dark  eyes  and  black  hair,  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  she  wore 
braided  over  the  temples.  The  husband  and 
wife  were  Catholic,  and  adhered  with  closest 
devotion  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  church. 
The  mother  was  especially  religious.  At  the 
age  of  six  years,  Franz  began  his  musical  eda- 
cation,  and  made  astoni^ing  progress.  His 
eyes  read  the  notes  as  if  in  play,  and  the  little 
fingers  formed  and  held  the  keys  with  rapidity, 
sureness,  and  firmness,  as  if  they  had  been  for 
long  years  in  practice.  He  was  possessed  of 
an  extraordinarily  quick  and  delicate  ear,  and 
it  was  remarked  that  he  could  not  only  name 
every  note,  but  conld  repeat  every  chord  with- 
out having  seen  the  notes.  His  memory  was 
prodigious,  and  his  perseverance  striking. 
When  he  was  not  sitting  at  the  piano,  he  was 
scribbling  notes,  which  he  had  learned  to  set 
down   without  any   instruction.     He   wrote 
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mosical  notes  mnoh  earlier  than  the  alphabet, 
and  wrote  them  roach  more  readily  and  easily. 
The  smallness  of  Lis  hands  was  to  him  a  source 
of  great  vexation  ;  with  all  his  etforts,  he  could 
not  stretch  them  across  an  octave.  Sometimes 
even,  a  tenth  would  occur  for  the  left  hand 
while  the  right  was  occupied  among  the  upper 
keys.  For  a  while  he  was  in  despair,  but  hit 
on  a  hiippj  expedient,  to  the  great  delight  of 
lookers-on.  While  the  right  hand  played  the 
chord,  and  the  left  the  bass,  be  struck  the  tenth 
note  with  his  noi»e.  Daring  his  childhood  he 
was  remarkably  healthy,  but  during  boyhood 
his  strength  declined,  he  appeared  to  sicken, 
and  at  last  was  unable  to  stand.  A  burning 
fever  seemed  to  consume  him,  and  his  slender 
form  visibly  wasted.  He  was  reported  dead, 
a  coffin  procured,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  his  burial ;  but  an  improvement  began,  and 
the  boy  recovered.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that,  while  laszt  was  never  otherwise 
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visited  by  heavy  sickness,  he  had  a  similar 
ilhiess  in  bis  transition  from  boyhood  to  youth, 
and  a  second  time  he  was  reported  dead. 

His  early  education  was  received  firom  the 
priest  There  were  no  schools  for  youth  in 
the  village,  whose  inhabitants  were  mostly 
serfis,  and  his  parents  considered  him  too  young 
to  be  delivered  over  to  a  town  educational 
establishment.  He  did  not  even  learn  to  speak 
the  Hungarian  language.  His  parents  con- 
versed in  German,  which  was  at  that  time  in 
II  angary  the  language  of  state  affairs  and  of 
the  better  sort  of  society,  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  great  musician,  though  bom  a 
liangarian,  never  learned  his  native  language. 

He  seldom  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lit- 
tle village  where  he  was  born,  and  only  then 
to  accompany  his  father  to  Eisenstadt  and 
Oelenbnrg,  whither  he  went  on  business  con- 
nected with  his  stewardship.  When  in  the 
presence  of  strangers  he  betrayed  no  timidity. 


but  sat  down  to  the  piano  with  the  same  quiet 
ease  that  was  a  characteristic  of  later  years. 

At  the  age  of  nine  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  public,  in  assisting  at  a  concert  given 
by  a  blind  man.  During  the  day  he  was  at- 
tacked by  intermittent  fever,  but  he  went  to 
the  concert  and  played  while  his  teeth  chat- 
tered, played  with  perseverance,  power,  dis- 
cretion, and  execution  that  worked  irresistibly 
on  his  audience.  So  glowing  were  the  descrip- 
tions of  his  proficiency  that  he  was  called  to 
play  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  where  his 
talent  was  triumphantly  recognized.  Six  of 
the  nobility  united  in  a  contribution  which 
should  insure  six  hundred  Austrian  golden  a 
year  to  be  devoted  to  his  education ;  Uie  home 
in  the  Hungarian  village  was  abandoned,  and 
the  family  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  young 
prodigy  was  put  under  the  instruction  of  the 
celebrated  Czemy.  He  had  studied  for  a  year 
and  a  half  when  it  was  decided  that  he  give 
his  first  public  concert.  The  1st  of  December 
was  fixed  upon,  and  a  fine  audience  assembled. 
With  beaming  face  and  sparkling  eyes  he  sprang 
to  the  platform  and  played  with  evident  joy 
and  satisfaction.  His  performance  was  pro- 
nounced phenomenal,  and  the  name  of  ^'  Little 
Hercules  "  was  given  him.  A  second  concert 
was  given,  four  months  later,  which  Beethoven, 
coming  from  his  retirement,  graced  by  his 
presence.  At  its  close  the  audience  pressed 
aronnd  him,  and  Beethoven  sprang  forward, 
seized  him  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  him.  With 
this  concert  began  his  European  fame  as  a 
pianist.  His  father  journeyed  with  him  to 
Paris,  giving  concerts  in  the  principal  cities  by 
the  way,  and  hoping  to  enter  him  in  the  Con- 
servatory, presided  over  by  Cherubini,  in  the 
French  capital.  But  when  they  were  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  great  composer,  and 
were  informed  that  no  foreigner  could  be  re- 
ceived, father  and  child  turned  away  with  heavy 
hearts.  Though  refused  at  the  Conservatory, 
Liszt  was  received  in  private  circles,  and  in  the 
salons  of  the  aristocracy  bis  genius  found  rec- 
ognition. His  first  public  appearance  in  Paris 
was  on  March  8,  1824,  in  the  Italian  Opera- 
House.  His  success  was  without  parallel,  and 
ended  in  an  ovation  such  as  is  rarely  given  to 
any  artist.  After  this  there  was  no  musical 
soiree  without  him.  His  praises  were  sung, 
his  picture  was  displayed  in  the  windows  of 
the  print-shops,  and  a  cast  of  his  head  was 
made  in  plaster-of- Paris  by  Dr.  Gall,  the  phre- 
nologist, to  make  studies  in  pursuit  of  his  sci- 
ence. Near  the  close  of  the  Parisian  season, 
his  father  determined  on  going  to  England, 
where  his  genius  astonished  the  musical  society 
of  London  as  it  had  that  of  Paris.  During  his 
stay  in  Paris  he  composed  his  first  operetta, 
"Don  Sancho,"  produced  on  Oct.  17,  1826. 
After  it  had  been  twice  more  represented, 
with  favorable  reception,  the  score  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  Academic  Royale,  and  never 
again  saw  the  light — the  lot  of  all  the  first 
pieces  of  youug  composers.    The  compositions 
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of  Liszt's  youth  that  have  become  known  are, 
in  chronological  order,  as  follow:  1823  (eleven 
years  old),  "Tantnm  ergo,"  for  choir,  mann- 
script  lost;  1823,  "  Variation  No.  2,  of  60,"  etc. ; 
1824,  "  Improrapta  for  Piano-forte,"  printed  in 
1824;  1824,  **  Operetta,  Don  Sancho,"  mana- 
script  lost;  1826,  *•  Grand  Overture,"  manu- 
script lost ;  1826,  *^  Allegro  di  Bravoura," 
printed  in  1825 ;  1825,  three  sonatas  for  piano- 
forte, manuscript  lost;  1826,  ^*£tndes  en  deux 
Exercices,"  printed  in  1826 ;  1827,  "  Concerto 
for  Piano-forte,"  manuscript  lost. 

In  May,  1827,  a  third  journey  to  England 
was  undertaken;  but  while  there  the  health 
of  both  father  and  son  became  precarious,  and 
the  physicians  recommended  sea-bathing  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  a  complete  cessation 
from  all  exertion.  Tlie  life  in  Boulogne,  the 
baths,  the  freedom  from  the  former  exhausting 
life,  benefited  the  son  visibly;  but  the  father 
died  on  Aug.  28, 1827,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 
The  child  had  known  death  only  by  name,  and 
the  horror  that  seized  him,  while  he  witnessed 
the  last  struggles  of  his  father,  produced  a 
physical  torpor  that  lasted  many  days.  But 
life  and  a  good  constitution  triumphed.  Set- 
ting out  for  Paris,  he  sent  to  Vienna  for  his 
mother,  took  a  modest  dwelling,  and  began  the 
labor  of  teaching. 

When  his  father  died,  Franz  had  worked 
through  every  brancii  of  musical  theory  and 
practice  that  can  be  classed  under  the  expres- 
sion '*  artistic  schooling  and  education."  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  read  the  scores,  as  well 
as  the  most  difficult  piano-forte  pieces,  at  sight; 
at  fourteen,  besides  several  pieces  for  the  piano, 
he  had  composed  an  operetta ;  at  sixteen  he  had 
acquired  double  counterpoint,  and  was  classed 
as  a  virtuoM  by  his  artistic  contemporaries.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  engaged  as  teach- 
er to  the  daughter  of  the  Count  and  Countess 
Cricq«  one  of  the  first  of  the  aristocratic  fami- 
lies that  intrusted  the  musical  education  of 
their  daughters  to  the  young  master.  The  pu- 
pil and  teacher  were  of  the  same  age,  and  a  ten- 
der affection  sprang  up  between  them,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Countess,  who,  how- 
ever, was  in  a  short  titne  seized  with  a  fatal  ill- 
ness. The  music-lessons  were  interrupted  by 
her  death,  and  not  resumed  until  the  days  of 
mourning  were  over.  The  first  meeting  after 
her  death  was  deeply  affecting  for  both.  The 
lesson  was  begun  in  the  usual  manner,  but,  as 
the  harmonies  resounded,  his  composure  for- 
sook him,  and  both  wepf  bitterly.  They  were 
very  frequently  together  from  this  time,  and 
their  friendship  ripened  into  a  warm  affection, 
until  his  visits  were  abruptly  terminated  by 
the  Count.  Summoning  the  youth  before  him, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  difference  of  rank 
would  forbid  any  closer  connection  than  that 
which  had  existed.  Liszt  stood  before  the 
Count,  as  pale  as  death,  but  silent.  The  blow 
fell  more  heavily  on  the  daughter.  A  long  ill- 
ness was  the  immediate  consequence  of  their 
separation,  and,  when  she  was  at  last  given 


back  to  life,  all  feeling  for  the  world  was  dead. 
Her  father  obliged  her  to  become  the  wife  of 
M.  d'Artigan,  a  man  of  his  own  rank,  and  she 
obeyed ;  but  Liszt's  image  never  faded  from 
her  heart.  Meanwhile  troubled  times  came 
into  Liszt's  home.  The  son  shunned  the  world, 
and  the  mother  suffered  in  his  unhappiness. 
The  greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the 
church,  his  life  became  extremely  irregular,  a 
nervous  crisis  came  on,  and  he  fell  ill.  The 
vital  powers  appeared  to  be  exhausted,  and  his 
strength  declined  daily.  This  condition  lasted 
for  several  months.  But  a  reaction  came,  aiid 
the  period  of  convalescence  lasted  till  the  Jti]j 
Revolution.  'With  returning  health  his  mind 
underwent  o  complete  change.  He  began  to 
read,  and  the  more  he  read  the  more  his  desire 
for  knowledge  increased.  Secular  and  relig- 
ious works,  the  weightiest  and  the  most  friro- 
lous  productions — Voltaire,  Lamartine,  Rous- 
seau, and  Chateaubriand,  with  scores  of  others 
— were  devoured  by  him.  This  change  of 
mood  affected  his  habits.  He  no  longer  passed 
his  time  so  exclusively  in  church,  he  chose  the 
theatre  instead.  He  was  also  attracted  to  the 
opera-house,  and  when,  in  the  winter  of  1829- 
'80,  Kossini's  **  Wilhelm  Tell "  was  first  per- 
formed, he  could  not  find  words  to  express  his 
enthusiasm. 

At  this  time  his  music  as  a  stndy  was  almost 
abandoned.     His  repugnance  to  exercising  it 

Eublicly  increased  violently,  and  often  kept 
im  from  it ;  but  when  his  ears  were  saluted 
with  the  thunderings  of  the  cannon  of  tlie 
July  Revolution,  as  they  resounded  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  a  new  nature  awoke  in 
him,  and  with  difficulty  his  mother  prevented 
his  rushing  to  the  barricades.  He  shouted 
with  the  French  youth  in  praise  of  the  silver- 
haired  Lafayette,  and  was  inspired  by  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  heroes  who  victoriously  defied 
the  guns  and  bayonets  of  royalty.  In  the 
midst  of  the  clatter  of  arms  he  sketched  a 
symphonie  rivoititionnaire.  The  ideal  plan  of 
the  symphony  was,  to  express  in  music  the 
triumphant  shout  of  nations,  not  of  France 
^one,  but  of  all  mankind.  He  threw  himself 
into  the  work  of  composition  with  the  ardor 
of  inspiration;  but,  before  the  symphony  was 
finished,  the  days  of  excitement  were  over, 
and  nothing  but  disappointment  had  arisen 
from  the  dust  and  ashes  of  tlie  revolutionary 
conflagration.  Then  his  enthusiasm  changed 
to  indignation  and  scorn,  and  he  left  the  work 
unfinished. 

From  this  memorable  July,  Liszt's  manner 
of  living  was  changed.  He  went  into  societT, 
taught  countesses  and  princesses,  and  gave  free 
course  to  his  glowing  fancy  in  his  fantasias  for 
the  piano.  He  became  interested  in  intellect- 
ual matters  and  the  occupations  of  public  tife, 
and  was  frequently  seen  at  the  gatherings  of 
artists,  poets,  and  MWints.  At  this  time  be  be- 
came interested  in  the  society  of  the  St  Siroo- 
nians.  He  was  introduced  to  them  by  one  of 
their  chiefs,  became  fascinated,  and  was  a  con- 
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Btant  attendant  at  their  meetings.  At  first, 
thej  were  rather  a  social-philosophical  society 
than  a  religions-socialistic  sect ;  but  their  ideas 
of  hnrnan  right  and  haman  happiness  assumed 
a  wider  range,  while  their  visions  portrayed 
new  plans  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  But 
their  doctrines  changed  for  the  worse,  and  the 
society  went  to  a  rapid  moral  and  social  ruin. 
Much  adverse  criticism  regarding  Liszt^s  con- 
nection was  indulged  in.  His  own  explanation 
was  this:  **It  is  true  I  bad  the  honor  to  be 
the  intimate  friend  of  several  adherents  of  St. 
Simon ian,  visited  the  assemblies,  and  heard 
the  discourses,  but  I  never  wore  the  famous 
blue  coat,  still  less  the  later  uniform.  I  never 
belonged,  either  officially  or  non-officially,  to 
the  society  as  such,  and  never  rendered  it  any 
service.  Heine,  and  several  others,  though 
compromised  and  compromising,  were  in  the 
same  case.'^ 

In  1831,  Paganioi,  in  the  zenith  of  his  Euro- 
pean fame  as  a  violinist,  arrived  in  the  French 
metropolis.  This  gay  city  was  at  the  time  filled 
with  terror  at  the  approach  of  Asiatiq  cholera. 
On  March  9,  the  strange,  gaunt  musician  witli  a 
demoniac  glance,  stood  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand 
Op6ra.  His  playing  bewildered  and  astonished 
the  musical  world ;  no  virtuoso  had  ever  caused 
so  much  excitement  or  awakened  so  much  en- 
thusiasm as  he.  His  life  was  a  mystery ;  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  criminal,  and  there 
arose  tales  attributing  to  him  the  sorcerer^s 
art.  It  was  whinpered  that  he  had  sold  his 
soul  to  the  evil-one,  and  that  the  fourth  string 
from  which  he  elicited  such  enchanting  melo- 
dies, was  the  intestine  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
killed  with  his  own  hand.  Liszt  was  charmed 
and  stunned  at  Paganini^s  wonderful  playing, 
and  the  violin  capriccios  gave  him  the  first  im- 
pulse toward  the  modern  system  for  the  piano- 
forte, prompting  him  to  enter  upon  the  prac- 
tice, till  then  unknown,  of  transferring  effects. 
It  was  asserted  that  Liszt  belonged  to  the 
school  of  French  romanticists,  and  sided  with 
them  in  their  struggle  with  the  classical,  but  it 
was  also  declared  that  this  impression  was  an 
error.  As,  some  time  before,  he  had  entered 
tlie  St.  Simonian  movement,  so  now  the  mu« 
deal  frenzy  of  the  day  seized  him,  and  he  ac- 
cepted all  the  fancies  of  the  modern  school. 
He  associated  himself  enthusiastically  with  Ber- 
lioz, who  wai»  eminently  the  pioneer  musical 
genius  of  the  century ;  he  became  attached  to 
Chopin  as  a  brother,  and  their  friendship, 
springing  from  a  community  of  feeling,  became 
a  mutual  influence  full  of  spiritual  power  for 
both.  When  Chopin,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  sank 
into  his  grave,  Liszt,  with  the  musical  epitaph 
entitled  ^*  Chopin,*'  erected  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  his  friend.  He  also  wrote  in  Weimar, 
in  1849,  his  book  on  Chopin,  which  is  regarded 
as  an  important  piece  of  musical  literature. 

As  a  mover  in  the  political  arena  of  the  pe- 
riod, Liszt  at  times  played  a  conspicuous  part. 
His  opposition  to  Louis  Philippe  was  extreme- 
ly bitter,  and  he  not  only  would  avoid  meet- 
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ing  him,  but  would  refuse  to  play  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  constantly  refused  to  play  at  the 
Tuileries.  At  one  time  in  1880  the  King  ap- 
proached him  in  a  public  place,  where  there 
was  no  chance  for  escape,  and  began  a  conver-  ■ 
sation.  After  Some  time,  in  which  the  only 
response  to  his  remarks  was  a  silent  bow,  or  a 
brief  "  Yes,  sire,"  the  King  said,  "  Do  you  re- 
member that  you  played  at  my  house  when 
you  were  a  boy  and  I  the  Doke  of  Orleans  ? 
Much  has  changed  since  then."  "  Yes,"  Liszt 
burst  forth,  "  but  not  for  the  better  I  "  The 
consequence  of  this  imprudent  retort  was  that 
Louis  Philippe,  with  nis  own  hand,  drew  a 
stroke  through  Liszt's  name,  which  stood  on 
the  list  of  those  who  were  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  re- 
ceived the  decoration,  however,  ten  years  later. 
His  bitterness  toward  royalty  and  the  nobility 
showed  itself  in  many  ways,  and  he  assumed  a 
bold  and  defiant  demeanor  toward  impertinent 
persons  in  high  society.  Some  diamonds  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Frederic  William  IV  he  threw 
into  the  side-scenes ;  he  confronted  the  Czar 
Nicholas  I  with  a  defiant  word  ;  he  refused  to 
give  the  customary  invitations  to  his  concerts 
to  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover,  and  Ludwig 
I  of  Bavaria ;  he  would  not  play  before  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain,  because  court  etiquette  for- 
bade his  personal  introduction  to  her. 

In  1834-'85  was  formed  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Countess  d'Agoult,  a  wife  and  mother, 
whose  infatuation  for  the  youthful  artist  was 
so  great  that  she  left  husband,  home,  and  chil* 
dren,  and  so  influenced  Liszt  that  while  for  a 
time  his  higher  nature  revolted,  he  at  last 
yielded,  and  for  ten  years  the  destinies  of  the 
two  were  linked.  Paris  condemned  him  for  a 
time,  but  eventaally  forgave  them  both.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  these  ten  years  he  en- 
gaged in  concert  tours,  pursued  his  musical 
studies,  and  contributed  largely  to  musical 
literature. 

In  the  early  part  of  1836,  while  Liszt  was 
residing  in  Geneva,  Thalberg  appeared  in  Paris 
and  created  the  wildest  enthusiasm  by  his  ar- 
tistic performances.  Liszt  suddenly  returned 
to  Paris.  Thalberg,  without  any  idea  of  his 
rival's  movements,  had  set  out  the  day  before 
for  Vienna.  Liszt,  to  test  the  mnsical  public, 
gave  two  private  concerts,  and  the  multitudes 
that  thronged  to  hear  him  convinced  him  that 
his  hold  on  the  Parisians  had  not  been  lost. 
In  December,  1836,  he  went  a  second  time  to 
Paris,  and  for  the  first  time  since  his  great 
scandal,  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was 
announced  to  appear  at  a  public  concert.  The 
news  created  a  profound  sensation.  He  had 
not  been  forgiven.  Cn  the  contrary,  the  as- 
sembly was  full  of  indignation  against  him. 
When  he  mounted  the  platform  the  audi- 
ence had  filled  every  part  of  the  vast  hall; 
but  no  welcome  was  accorded  him,  nothing  but 
a  painful  silence  reigned.  He  began  to  play ; 
the  audience  yielded  to  his  spiritual  might, 
and  a  threefold  burst  of  applause  recognized 
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his  full  triampb.  Tlie  riTalry  between  him 
and  Tbalberg  increased.  Parties  were  formed, 
and  Thalbergites  and  Lisztites  took  tbe  field  to 
wage  a  war  in  tbe  musical  journals.  Liszt  was 
irritated  by  tbe  assertions  of  the  Tbalberg 

Earty,  and  permitted  himself  to  write  and  pub- 
sh  a  review'  of  Thalberg's  **  Grand  Fantasie  " 
and  "Caprices."  This  produced  a  feeling 
against  him  which  lasted  a  long  time.  He  re- 
sumed bis  professional  tours  and  devoted  him- 
self to  composition  until  1839,  when,  after  a 
long  visit  to  Italy,  be  determined  on  a  separa- 
tion from  tbe  Countess  d^Agonlt  and  tbe  send- 
ing of  bis  three  children  to  Paris  with  their 
mother,  while  be  departed  on  a  European  con- 
cert tour.  He  traveled  almost  incessantly  from 
one  art  center  to  another,  and  was  received 
everywhere  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  This 
was  continued  until  1848.  In  the  first  year  of 
bis  travels  occurred  the  great  inundation  of  the 
Danube,  causing  unheard-of  sufiering  at  Pesth, 
and  be  gave  several  concerts  whose  proceeds 
were  entirely  devoted  to  alleviating  tbe  dis- 
tress. Oedenburg  and  Pesth  created  him  an 
honorary  citizen  in  gratitude  for  the  princely 
sum  so  pbilantbropically  given,  and  the  "  sword 
of  honor,"  according  to  Magyar  custom,  was 
presented  to  him  with  impressive  ceremonies. 
In  1840  he  played  in  Hamburg  and  afterward 
in  London,  winning  the  admiration  of  Dutch 
and  English  alike.  At  the  latter  city  an  agent, 
in  whom  he  had  placed  implicit  confidence, 
robbed  him  of  £50,000,  tbe  proceeds  of  three 
hundred  concerts.  This  misfortune  he  bore 
bravely.  In  the  following  year  he  offered  to 
give  a  concert  whose  proceeds  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  completion  of  Cologne  Cathedral. 
He  was  then  staying  at  the  island  of  Nonne- 
worth,  near  Bonn,  and  the  Liedertafel,  a  mu- 
sical society,  went  thither  to  escort  him  to 
Cologne.  A  steamboat  was  chartered,  and, 
amid  brilliant  fireworks  and  the  music  of  a 
dozen  bands,  he  entered  tbe  city,  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  by  its  citizens.  His  welcome  was 
warm  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  at  Berlin  he 
achieved  bis  greatest  triumph.  A  Beethoven 
festival  was  organized  at  Bonn  in  1845  to  cele- 
brate the  erection  of  a  colossal  bronze  statue. 
Tbe  enterprise  fell  flat.  Liszt  took  it  in  hand, 
and  the  celebration  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  its  kind.  The  artist's  performance  of 
Beethoven's  concerto  in  E  flat  was  tbe  crown- 
ing performance  of  the  festival.  In  1848  be 
took  up  his  abode  in  Weimar,  where  he  was 
court  capellmeister,  and  closed  his  career  as  a 
mrtuosoy  resigning  his  place  on  account  of 
jealousy  and  opposition.  He  then  betook  him- 
self to  Paris,  wnere  he  dined  with  Louis  Na- 
poleon and  played  before  tbe  Empress.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  tbe  age  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  said  he  was  half  a  century  old.  "  Sire, 
you  are  the  whole  century,"  replied  Liszt.  The 
Emperor  offset  this  compliment  with  the  cross 
of  a  commander  of  tbe  legion  of  Honor,  which 
Louis  Philippe  would  not  give.  Soon  after 
this  journey  to  Paris,  Liszt  went  to  Rome. 


Suddenly  the  announcement  was  made  that  he 
bad  taken  religious  orders,  and  it  was  troe; 
liszt  came  back  from  Rome  in  1868  an  2^M, 
However,  he  had  no  idea  of  playing  the  part 
of  a  penitent  ascetic.  He  gave  concerts  pob- 
licly  in  Pesth  in  priestly  garb,  and  decked  wiUi 
orders  be  took  part  in  all  the  festivities.  In 
1880  a  canonry  was  conferred  on  him,  asd 
Prince-Cardinal  Hohenlobe  received  his  oaths 
of  office  and  invested  him  with  the  canonicfd 
insignia.  liszt  had  just  completed  a  visit  to 
London,  where  he  went  to  produce  his  last 
oratorio,  "  St  Elizabeth,"  which  was  greeted 
with  enthusiasm.  He  was  one  of  the  remarlc- 
able  men  of  the  century.  As  a  performer  he 
was  the  greatest  in  the  annals  of  his  art,  with 
perhaps  tbe  exception  of  Paganini.  As  a  com- 
poser he  attained  a  rank  commensurate  with 
bis  genius.  His  influence  on  his  art  has  been 
widespread.  As  a  literary  man  he  showed 
singular  aptitude,  and  his  articles  and  mono- 
graphs on  Robert  Franz,  Chopin,  and  the  ina- 
sic  of  the  gypsies,  were  rare  productions.  He 
was  the  author  of  thirty-one  compositions  for 
the  orchestra,  seven  for  the  piano  and  orches- 
tra, two  for  piano  and  violin,  nine  for  the  or- 
gan, thirteen  masses,  psalms,  and  other  sacred 
munc,  two  oratorios,  fifteen  cantatas  and  cho- 
rals, sizty-tbree  psalms,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  works  for  the  piano-forte  proper. 

lueratihe,  ikericm,  in  isse.   FidJoor- 

Considering  the  perennial  influx  of  English 
publications  that  are  reprinted  in  this  conn- 
try,  American  authors  make  a  very  creditable 
showing  for  tbe  year.  Especially  is  this  tme 
with  regard  to  fiction,  a  department  in  which 
tbe  English  are  so  prolific  that,  in  the  present  ^ 
lack  of  international  copyright,  they  largely 
overstock  not  only  their  own  but  the  Ameri- 
can markets.  If  this  literature  were  all  of  a 
high  class,  the  objection  would  not  be  bo 
patent;  but  the  temptation  to  publish  irre- 
spective of  merit,  when  nothing  need  be  paid 
to  the  author,  is  so  great  that  publishers  yield 
to  it,  feeling  assured  that  they  can  dispose  of 
enough  copies  to  afford  at  least  a  moderate 
profit  on  tbe  mechanical  investment  The 
only  hope  of  relief  appears  to  be  that  the 
business  will  be  overdone,  and  publishers  will 
take  active  measures  to  secure  reasonable  pro- 
tection for  authors  and  publishers  in  both 
countries. 

While  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  year 
witnessed  the  production  of  any  really  great 
American  novel,  tbe  average  of  excellence  is 
high.  Indeed,  a  dozen  or  more  of  those  here 
enumerated  would,  if  they  had  appeared  twen- 
ty years  ago,  have  won  world-wide  recogni- 
tion. The  general  quality  of  literary  work  is 
obviously  improving,  and  that  in  spite  of  very 
disheartening  conditions. 

Several  authors  have  of  late  refuted  the  oft- 
reiterated  assertion  that  there  is  no  local  color 
for  literary  purposes  in  New  York  city.  Hen- 
ry C.  Runner's  "Midge"  is  one  of  these,  Ed- 
gar Fawcett's  "House  at  High  Bridge"  is 
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aD other,  Sidney  Luska^s  '*  Madam  Peizada  ^^  is 
a  third,  and  "  The  Anonymous  Story  of  Mar- 
garet Kent^'  19  a  fonrth.  Nor  does  this  by 
any  means  exhaust  the  list.  In  addition  to 
"Midge,"  Mr.  Bunner  has  published  "  In  Part- 
nership," as  joint  author  with  Brander  Mat- 
thews. "  For  Mamie's  Sake,"  by  Grant  Allen,  is 
a  story  of  love  and  dynamite,  remarkable  and 
even  startling  in  its  originality  of  plot  and  ac- 
tion. "Babylon,"  by  the  same  author,  tells 
the  story  of  two  country  boys,  one  American, 
the  other  English,  who  have  a  talent  for  art, 
and,  after  surmounting  early  obstacles  at  home, 
meet  at  Rome  as  students.  Amelia  E.  Barr 
has  shown  exceptional  strength  as  a  writer  of 
fiction,  and  her  three  novels,  "The  Last  of 
the  Maoallisters,"  "  A  Daughter  of  Fyfe,"  and 
"  A  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  have  been  well 
received.  Louisa  M.  Alcott  has  written  sev- 
eral tales  more  or  less  supplementary  to  her 
well-remembered  "  Little  Men."  The  latest  is 
"Jo's  Boys,  and  how  they  turned  out."  The 
"  little  men "  have  quite  grown  up,  but  they 
are  still  entertaining.  "  Domestious,  a  Tale  of 
the  Imperial  City,"  by  William  Allen  Butler, 
is  a  very  clever  presentation,  under  the  guise 
of  a  story,  of  the  trials,  perplexities,  and  tri- 
umphs of  an  American  housekeeper  in  the  mat- 
ter of  servants.  The  Latinized  nomenclature 
is  often  very  quaint,  and  the  author's  graceful 
wit  is  not  dulled  by  the  thirty  years  that  have 
passed  since  he  wrote  "Nothing  to  Wear." 
The  Moravians  furnish  the  motive  for  Wolcott 
Balestier's  novel,  "  A  Victorious  Defeat." 

In  spite  of  its  unrepublican  title,  or  perhaps 
largely  because  of  it,  Mrs.  Burnett's  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  "  is  already  a  juvenile  classic. 
It  may  be  confidently  recommended  to  Ameri- 
can boys.  In  this  connection  the  new  six-vol- 
nme  edition  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  works  may  be 
mentioned.  "On  Both  Sides"  is  a  bright 
story  by  Frances  Baylor,  cleverly  showing  up 
English  and  American  characteristics,  and  the 
different  social  conditions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. With  juvenile  readers  the  name  of 
Horatio  Alger  is  a  synonym  for  a  good  story- 
teller. "Helping  Himself,  or  Grant  Thorn- 
ton's Ambition,"  has  all  the  good  qualities  of 
its  predecessors.  The  Tennessee  mountains 
still  offer  a  rich  field  for  Miss  Murfree  (Charles 
Egbert  Oraddock).  Her  "In  the  Olouds"  is 
perhaps  as  strongly  marked  as  any  of  her  very 
popalar  novels.  Helen  Campbell  has  been  do- 
ing good  service  for  the  working- women  of 
large  cities.  "  Miss  Melinda's  Opportunity  "  is 
intended  particularly  for  young  girls  of  fair 
education  who  are  forced  to  earn  their  living 
in  town. 

Army  life  and  the  Military  Academy  afford 
anbject- matter  for  three  novels:  "Mr.  Des- 
mond, U.  S.  A.,"  by  J.  Coulter;  "Cut,"  by 
G.  I.  Cervus;  and  "Marion's  Faith,"  by  C. 
^n^,  the  last  being  a  sequel  to  "  The  Colonel's 
Danghter." 

"  One  D«y  in  a  Baby's  Life  "  owes  its  oon- 
to  tile  same  author,  who  has  made  a 


clever  adaptation  from  the  original  French  of 
Arnaud.  Marion  Crawford's  one  novel  for 
the  year  was  "  A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish." 
Harry  Castlemon  selects  canoeing  as  the  mo- 
tive tor  his  last  book  on  out-of-door  life,  "Joe 
Wayring  at  Home."  "  What  Katy  did  next " 
is,  of  course,  by  Susan  Coolidge.  It  carries 
Katy  abroad,  where  she  proves  just  as  enter- 
taining as  she  was  at  home.  "  The  Felmeres," 
by  S.  B.  Elliott,  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop 
Elliott,  of  Georgia,  deserves  a  place  among  the 
meritorious  productions  of  women  in  this  line 
of  work. 

"  ThePeterkin  Papers,"  including  an  adden- 
dum not  published  before — "  The  Peterkins  at 
the  Farm  " — appeared  in  small  folio.  Mies 
Hale  also' brought  out  "The  Last  of  the  Peter- 
kins,  with  others  of  their  Kin."  Everybody 
will  regret  that  there  are  to  be  no  more  Peter- 
kins,  but  of  course  there  is  a  time  to  stop. 

Mary  Halleck  Foote  proves  in  "  John  Bode- 
win's  Testimony  "  that  a  woman  can  write  of 
life  in  the  California  mines  as  well  and  as 
strongly  as  Bret  Harte  himself,  though  in  a  de- 
cidedly different  style.  Robert  Grant  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  author  of  "  Face  to  Face,"  a 
strong  story,  touching  the  labor  problems.  He 
is  the  acknowledged  author  of  "  A  Romantic 
Young  Lady,"  in  which  he  sustains  his  well- 
earned  reputation,  and  of  "  The  Knave  of 
Hearts,"  a  story  in  his  favorite  vein  of  social 
satire.  M.  A.  Foran  presents  the  labor  prob- 
lem "From  the  other  Side,"  that  is,  from 
the  workingman's  side.  The  difficulty  with 
the  mission  of  such  books  is,  that  for  the  most 
part  only  workingmen  read  them,  and  they 
know  all  about  it  already,  so  far  as  concerns 
their  side,  from  experience. 

William  D.  Howells,  although  nominally 
holding  an  editorial  place  in  New  York, 
does  his  work  in  Boston.  He  published  dur- 
ing the  year  two  novels,  "The  Minister's 
Charge  "  and  "  Indian  Summer,"  both  marked 
by  his  keen  yet  kindly  satirical  humor,  and 
both  welcomed  by  his  large  circle  of  readers. 
In  "  Snow-Bound  at  Eagle's,"  Bret  Harte 
shows,  as  he  has  often  done  before,  that  his 
"  heart's  in  the  Highlands,"  and  that  he  does 
his  best  work  with  the  "Rockies"  for  a  back- 
ground. His  "The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle" 
is  illustrated  by  Kate  Greenaway. 

Julian  Hawthorne's  three  stories— two  of 
them  bound  in  one  volume  —  are  entitled 
"John  Parmalee's  Curse,"  "The  Trial  of  Gib- 
eon,"  and  "The  Countess  Almara's  Murder." 

"  Tales  of  Eccentric  Life  "  are  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Hammond  and  his  daughter,  the  Marchioness 
Clara  Lanza.  Dr.  Hammond  has  also  written 
"  A  Strong-minded  Woman,"  which  is  a  sequel 
to  "  Lai,"  his  popular  novel  of  a  year  ago. 

It  was  with  a  sad  interest  that  the  many 
friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson,  "  H. 
H.,"  welcomed  "  Zeph,"  unfinished  though  the 
story  is.  The  tale  is  of  homely  people,  such 
as  "  H.  H."  always  glorified  in  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural and  life-like  way.   Mrs.  Myra  S.  Hamlin's 
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"  A  Politician's  DaugLter  "  tells  American  girls 
what  they  may  expect  to  see  in  society  when 
they  marry  Congressmen  or  other  public  officers. 
Henry  James  brought  out  two  books:  "The 
Bostonians,''  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
added  to  its  author's  popularity,  being  excess- 
ively long  and  bitterly  satirical,  and  ^^  The 
Princess  Cassamassima/'  wliich  was  shorter 
and  better  adapted  to  please  the  popular  taste. 
This  last  deals  with  the  English  working-classes 
— a  new  line  of  study  for  Mr.  James,  so  far  as 
shown  by  his  books  as  hitherto  published.  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Knox  adds  to  his  popular  series  of 
like  titles,  *'*•  The  Boy  Travelers  in  the  Russian 
Empire,"  which,  indeed,  are  hardly  to  be  classed 
as  tiction,  since  they  are  based  on  personal 
knowledge  of  the  countries  described.  Henry 
F.  Keenan's  "  The  Aliens  "  traces  the  fortunes 
and  misfortunes  of  a  family  of  Irish  immigrants 
in  the  New  World.  The  book  is  marked  by 
the  author's  characteristic  brilliancy  of  con- 
ception. "The  Man  who  was  Guilty,"  by 
Flora  H.  Longhead,  severely  and  properly  em- 
phasizes the  uncharitableness  of  Christians  to- 
ward reformed  criminals.  Divorce  is  the  not 
unpopular  nor  untimely  motive  of  M.  G.  Mc- 
Clelland's  "  Princess  " ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin,  author  of  "  Whom 
God  hath  Joined,"  advocates  the  strongest  pos- 
sible construction  of  the  marriage  tie.  James 
Otis  gives  us  "  Silent  Pete,  or  the  Stowaways  " ; 
and  in  the  same  direction,  with  a  nautical  mo- 
tive, is  "All  Taut,"  by  Oliver  Optic,  in  which 
he  tells  how  his  favorite  "  ne'er  do  weels  "  in 
a  boy's  school  are  reformed  by  being  put  at 
work  on  the  rigging  and  equipment  of  a 
schooner.  Edmund  Pendleton's  "Conventional 
Bohemian  "  is  a  society  novel,  with  the  New 
England  coast  for  its  stage,  and  the  occupants 
of  summer  cottages  for  actors.  "  The  Mad<m- 
na  of  the  Tubs"  is  one  of  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps's  best  modern  tafes,  and,fictitious though 
it  be,  is  true  enough  to  be  classed  as  semi- 
biographical.  Her  "  Burglars  in  Paradise  "  is 
supplementary  to  an  "Old  Maids'  Paradise," 
and  like  it  in  its  fund  of  brightness  and  wit 
Frank  R.  Stockton's  first  appearance  in  book 
form,  without  previous  introduction  as  a  serial, 
was  "The  Late  Mrs.  Null."  His  "Casting 
away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine,"  pub- 
lished later  in  the  season,  is  a  delightful  bit 
of  refined  burlesque.  He  also  published  "A 
Christmas  Wreck."  "A  Sentimental  Calen- 
jdar,"  by  J.  S.,  of  Dale  (F.  J.  Stimson),  sustains 
the  author's  reputation  as  an  ingenious  and 
clever  writer.  "  Two  Modern  Animals  in  the 
Tower,"  "Polly,"  and  "Hester  and  other  New 
England  Stories,"  by  Margaret  Sydney,  are  ex- 
cellent stories  of  their  class.  George  Alfred 
Townsend's  "  Katy  of  Catoctin  "  introduces  so 
many  real,  personal,  and  local  names  thai  were 
in  everybody's  mouth  during  the  war  period 
that  it  should  almost  be  classed  as  history.  Its 
most  conspicuous  passages  are  those  that  relate 
to  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
the  stirring  events  of  contemporary  interests 


J.  T.  Trowbridge's  "The  Little  Master  "tells 
the  tale  of  a  young  New  England  school-teach- 
er, who  has  his  eyes  opened  at  an  early  age  to 
the  depravity  of  human  nature  alike  in  boys 
and  in  the  grown-up  folk  of  a  rural  village. 
In  "  Their  Pilgrimage  "  Charles  Dudley  "War- 
ren mingles  the  romance  of  modern  life  and 
the  possibilities  of  modern  travel  in  altogether 
charming  proportions.  C.  S.  Reinhart,  wbo 
furnished  the  illustrations,  is  entitled  tu  credit 
for  the  intelligence  and  appreciativeness  with 
which  he  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Warner's  story.  W.  O.  Stoddard's  clever 
Western  stories,  "Two  Arrows"  and  "Red 
Beauty,"  and  Kirk  Monroe's  "  Wakulla,"  re- 
counting the  experiences  of  Northern  emigraots 
in  Florida,  are  among  the  best  "  Juveniles"  of 
the  year.  Another  book  of  romantic  interest 
by  the  same  author  is  "  Flamingo  Feather." 

It  seems  hardly  fitting  to  place  a  story  of 
feudalism  in  old  Japan  among  the  novels  of 
1886,  yet  "A  Murmasa  Blade"  is  essentially  a 
romance.  Louis  Wertheimer  is  the  author,  a 
careful  student  of  Japanese  customs,  traditions, 
and  literature.  The  illustrations  are  by  a  Jap- 
anese artist.  "East  Angels,"  by  Constance 
Fenimore  Woolson,  was  one  of  the  undonbted 
successes  of  the  year,  dealing  with  Florida  as 
it  was  in  the  old  days,  and  presenting  quaint 
and  charming  characters  and  scenes  in  natural 
yet  striking  colors.  Mrs.  J.  II.  Walworth  pub- 
lished two  books,  namely,  "  Without  Blemish  " 
and  "  The  New  Man  at  Rossmere,"  which  pre- 
sented some  telling  pictures  of  Southern  life. 
Among  the  noteworthy  anonymous  novels  are 
"Constance  of  Acadia,''  dealing  with  New 
France  and  the  settlement  of  the  province; 
"Toward  the  Gulf,"  a  romance  of  Louisiana, 
touching  upon  the  admixture  of  races  in  that  . 
semi-tropical  region;  "A  Demigod";  "The 
Terrace  of  Mon  D^sir  " ;  "  Inquirendo  Island  " ; 
"Jarob  Schuyler's  Millions";  "Justina,"  an 
addition  to  the  third  "  No- Name  Series,"  has 
not  been  publicly  acknowledged  by  its  anthor. 
"  Henry  flays  "  is  believed  to  be  the  pen-name 
of  Ellen  Olney  Kirk.  His  or  her  "  The  Story 
of  Margaret  Kent,"  already  referred  to,  was 
one  of  the  successful  novels  of  the  year,  and 
should  take  rank  near  the  head  of  the  list  in  a 
comparative  order  of  merit 

Otiier  noteworthy  books  are  "  Roland  Blake," 
by  S.  Weir  Mitchell ;  "  Old  Boniface,"  George 
H.  Picard ;  "  A  Plucky  One,"  Mrs.  G.  E.  Spen- 
cer; "  Agnes  Surriage,"  Edwin  Lassetter  Bj- 
ner;  "A  Banker  of  Bankerville"  Maurice 
Thompson;  "The  Psycholomst,"  Pntnam  P. 
Bishop ;  "  Love  and  Luck»"  K.  B.  Roosevelt ; 
"  Hannibal  of  New  York,"  T.  Wharton;  "The 
Chamber  over  the  Gate,"  Margaret  Holms; 
"  The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries,"  James  M. 
Ludlow ;  "  Next  Door,"  Clara  Louise  Burn- 
ham  ;  "The  Lost  Name,"  Mrs.  Dahlgren; 
"  Rankin's  Remains,"  Barrett  Wendell ;  "Tu- 
lip Place,"  Virginia  W.  Johnson;  "A  Fort- 
night in  Heaven,"  Harold  Brydges;  "The 
Long  Run^"  Rose  E.  Cleveland ;  "  Atahinta.  in 
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the  South,"  Maud  Howe ;  "  The  Mill  Mystery," 
Anna  K.  Greene;  "Atla,"  Mrs.  J.  Gregory 
Smith ;  '*  He  fell  in  Love  with  his  Wife,"  E. 
P.  Roe ;  "  Poverty  Grass  and  other  Stories," 
Lillie  Ohace  Wyraan ;  "  Homespan  Yarns," 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney;  "A  White  Heron," 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett ;  "  A  Secret  of  the  Sea," 
Brander  Matthews;  ^^ Misfits  and  Remnants," 
S.  D.  Ventura  and  8.  Shevitch;  "A  Ranch- 
man's Stories,"  Howard  Seely ;  "  Cahin  and 
Gondola."  Charlotte  Dunning  Wood;  "Per- 
dita  and  other  Stories,"  Ella  Wheeler  Wil- 
cox; "Old  Boniface,"  G.  H.  Picard;  "Ways 
and  Means,"  Margaret  Vandegrift;  "Across 
the  Chasm,"  Julia  Magrader ;  "  The  Destruc- 
tion of  Gotham,"  Joaquin  Miller;  "Hasch- 
ish,"  Thorold  King;  "The  Wind  of  Destiny," 
Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy ;  "  The  Prelate,"  L 
Henderson ;  "  Children  of  the  Earth,"  Annie 
Robertson  Macfarlane;  "Footprints  in  the 
Forest,"  the  last  of  Edward  S.  Ellis's  stories  of 
adventure;  "Not  in  the  Prospectus,"  Parke 
Danforth  ;  "  After  his  Kind,"  John  Coventry ; 
"Prince  Peerless,"  Margaret  Collier ;  "A  Step 
Aside,"  Charlotte  Dunning;  "Two  College 
Girls,"  Helen  Brown ;  "  A  Moonlight  Boy," 
E.  W.  Howe ;  and  "  A  Desperate  Chance,"  J. 
D.  Kelley. 

History. — ^The  civU  war  group  takes  prece- 
dence in  point  of  numbers  and  importance,  as 
indeed  it  must  continue  to  do  for  several  years 
to  come.  It  divides  itself  naturally  into  his- 
tory proper  and  biography.  Bat  there  are 
many  biographies,  like  the  Grant  memoirs, 
which  would  seem  appropriately  placed  with 
the  histories. 

The  late  Gen.  John  A.  Logan's  "  The  Great 
Conspiracy,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  history 
rather  than  biography,  since,  while  devoted 
-  lai^ly  to  the  campaigns  of  the  civil  war,  it  en- 
ters into  the  preliminary  plottings  of  politicians 
more  fully  than  has  ever  been  done  before, 
and  is  marked  by  the  author's  strong  individ- 
ual peculiarities,  altbongh  it  may  be  inferred 
that  some  of  its  original  Saxon  strength  has 
been  editorially  eliminated.  "  General  George 
B.  McOlellan's  Own  Story  of  the  War  for  the 
Union,"  published  after  his  death,  is  a  worthy 
monument  to  the  memory  of  an  ofScer  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  failings  and  fail- 
ures, wad  an  accomplished  soldier  and  beloved 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  his  army  beyond  all 
other  commanders.  General  Pope's  brief  com- 
mand of  the  Potomac  Army  is  described  in  the 
"  Virginia  Campaign  of  1862."  "  The  History 
of  the  Second  Army  Corps  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,"  by  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  is  per- 
haps the  best  of  the  corps  histories.  The  au- 
thor's excellent  qualifications  as  a  compiler  and 
editor  render  it  a  model  in  many  respects. 
"The  Naval  History  of  the  Civil  War,"  by 
Admiral  David  D.  Porter,  combines  history 
with  personal  reminiscence,  and  official  docu- 
roentA,  in  a  bulky  volume.  "The  Seventy- 
ninth  Highlanders,  New  York  Volunteers," 
by  W.    Todd;    "The   Fight   for   Missouri," 


by  T.  L.  Snead  ;  and  Willis  J.  Abbott's  "Blue- 
Jackets  of  '61,"  a  spirited  book  for  boys,  are 
fuU  of  widely  different  types  of  interesting 
material.  "The  Volcano  under  the  City," 
published  anonymously,  is  the  first  stated  at- 
tempt that  has  been  made  at  writing  the  his- 
tory of  the  draft  riots  in  New  York  in  1868. 
It  is  a  most  impressive  book  for  any  American 
to  read  and  ponder.  Frank  Wilkeson's  "  Rec- 
ollections of  a  Private  Soldier  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  "  is  in  the  line  of  personal  narra- 
tive, but  is  history  nevertheless.  With  these 
should  be  mentioned  "  Tiie  German  Soldier  in 
the  Wars  of  the  United  States,"  by  J.  G.  Ro- 
sengarten;  and  H.  W.  Preston's  "Documents 
illustrative  of  American  History;  1606-1868," 
a  highly  valuable  compilation.  The  Comte  de 
Paris's  account  of  the  "  Battle  of  Gettysburg  " 
was  republished  in  a  volume  by  itself,  from 
his  "History  of  the  Civil  War."  Another 
"  History  of  the  War  with  the  South  "  is  by 
Robert  Tomes,  and  hardly  a  week  passes  that 
does  not  see  the  publication  of  some  regimental 
or  State  history  of  more  or  less  importance, 
each  of  which  has  its  circle  of  interested  and 
appreciative  readers.  Justin  Winsor  has  fin- 
isned  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his 
"Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America," 
a  work  so  comprehensive  in  design  and  execu- 
tion that  it  must  be  a  guide  to  all  fntare  his- 
torical research  concerning  America.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft has  added  to  his  remarkable  lirit  of  works 
"  A  History  of  Alaska  "  and  the  fourth  volume 
of  "California."  In  this  connection  are  his- 
tories of  California,  respectively,  bv  J.  Royce 
and  T.  H.  Hittell ;  and  Frederick  L.  Billon's 
"  Annals  of  St.  Louis,"  which  traces  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  back  to  the  time  of  its  French 
founders.  "  Two  Spies,"  and  "  Mary  and  Mar- 
tha, the  Mother  and  the  Wife  of  George  Wash- 
ington," are  added  to  the  works  of  Benson  J. 
Lossing.  "  The  Rear  Guard  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," by  Edmund  Kirke  (J.  R.  Gilraore)  is 
rich  in  local  tradition.  It  treats  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  mountain-men  against  the  Brit- 
ish at  King's  mountain  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. Livermore's  "  The  Republic  of  New  Ha- 
ven," and  Butler's  "A  History  of  Farmington, 
Maine,"  are  among  the  many  local  histories 
that  are  demanding  special  alcoves  in  the  great 
libraries,  and  are  already  catalogued  in  the 
several  State  bibliographies. 

0.  E.  Little's  "  Historical  Lights"  is  intended 
as  a  gaide  for  historical  students,  and  should 
greatly  economize  time  for  those  who  are  in 
the  regular  lines  of  research.  In  "  Sacred  Mys- 
teries among  the  Mayas  and  Quichas  "  the  au- 
thor, A.  Le  Plongeon,  is  hardly  limited  by  his- 
tory, for  he  believes  that  some  of  the  records 
point  to  an  antiquity  of  more  than  11,000 
years.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Baird,  the  accomplished 
historian  of  the  Huguenots,  has  brought  out 
"The  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Navarre"  in 
two  handsome  volumes,  recounting  the  long 
struggle  for  religious  freedom  in  France. 
"France  under  Mazarin"  is  by  James  Breck 
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Perkins,  and  Richard  Lodgers  "History  of 
Modem  Europe'^  extends  from  the  Ottoman 
invasion  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  **  The 
Story  of  the  Nations"  series  deserves  mention. 
It  was  increased  hy  nine  volames  during  the 
year,  namely:  "The  Story  of  the  Jews,"  hy 
James  K.  Hosmer ;  "  Chaldea,"  hy  Z.  A.  Ra- 
gozin ;  "  Germany,"  hy  Baring-Goald  and  Ar- 
thur Oilman;  "Carthage,"  by  Church  and 
Oilman ;  "  Hungary,"  by  Vtob6ry  and  Heil- 
prin ;  '*  The  Moors  in  Spain,"  by  Stanley  Lane 
Poole  and  Arthur  Oilman;  "  Spain,"  by  E.  E. 
Hale  and  his  sister,  Susan  Hale;  "Norway," 
by  H.  H.  Boyesen;  and  "The  Saracens,"  by 
Arthur  Oilman.  "  Chivalric  Days,"  by  E.  S. 
Brooks,  admirably  retells  the  immortal  stories 
that  are,  with  manj  grains  of  allowance,  made 
to  do  duty  as  medieval  history. 

In  his  more  serious  work,  "  The  Creoles  of 
Louisiana,"  Oeorge  W.  Cable  preserves  the 
vivacity  that  marks  his  lighter  productions, 
and  depicts  a  race  and  a  location  whose  peculi- 
arities  are  scarcely  suspected  by  the  miyority 
of  intelligent  Americans.  In  "  The  Making  of 
New  England,"  the  other  extreme  of  our  wide 
domain,  Samuel  Adams  Drake  has  endeavored 
to  adapt  a  species  of  object  -  teaching  to  the 
purposes  of  history.  "Children's  Stories  of 
American  Progress,"  by  Henrietta  C.  Wright, 
are  aimed  in  the  same  direction.  "  The  Mas- 
sacres of  the  Mountains,"  by  J.  P.  Dunn,  is  a 
compilation  not  before  attempted  on  a  like 
scale,  of  all  the  Indian  wars  of  the  United 
States  within  the  past  half-century.  "Out- 
lines of  Universal  History,"  by  Prof.  George 
P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  College,  is  an  historical  ref- 
erence-book of  the  highest  value — a  worthy 
addition  to  the  author's  previous  works. 
Gren.  James  Grant  Wilson's  "History  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York, 
1785-1886,"  and  O.  W.  Schuyler's  "  Colonial 
New  York  "  are  valuable  additions  to  the  lo- 
cal history  of  Church  and  State. 

Biography. — The  most  important  work  of  its 
class  ever  undertaken  in  this  country  is  the 
"  Cyclopfisdia  of  American  Biography,"  edited 
by  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson  and  Prof.  John 
Fiske.  The  first  volume,  including  names  be- 
ginning with  A,  B,  and  C,  appeared  near  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  five  others  are  in  course 
of  preparation.  Portraits  are  given  with  praise- 
worthy frequency,  and  much  information  not 
hitherto  accessible  has  been  here  brought  to- 
gether in  a  convenient  and  attractive  form. 
Works  of  national  importance  and  semi-his- 
toric in  character  are  "  Grant's  Personal  Mem- 
oirs," which  have  received  an  unprecedented 
popular  welcome ;  "The  Life  of  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott  Hancock,"  by  F.  E.  Goodrich ;  and  "  Rem- 
iniscences of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Distinguished 
Men  of  his  Time,"  are  edited  by  Allen  Thorn- 
dike  Rice.  W.  O.  Stoddard  has  written  ex- 
cellent lives  of  George  Washington  and  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  Col.  T.  W.  Knox's  "Life 
of  Robert  Fulton  "  is  easily  the  best  yet  pub- 
lished.   Here,  too,  should  be  mentioned  Laura 


C.  HoUo way's  "Ladies  of  the  White  HoMe," 
and  Miss  Ludlow's  "  Life  of-  Mary  Anna  Long- 
streth,"  of  Philadelphia.  Cassias  M.  Clay, 
late  United  States  minister  to  Russia,  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  memoirs.  Three  vol- 
umes have  been  issued  of  "  The  Lives  of  the 
Presidents,"  which,  when  all  are  told,  will  pre- 
sent a  complete  history  of  the  United  States 
in  the  shape  of  biographies.  Ben:  Periejr 
Poore,  a  living  compendium  of  Washington 
gossip,  has  brought  out  the  first  volume  of 
his  "  Reminiscences  of  Sixty  Years,"  and  bis 
contemporary  in  the  same  field,  Charles  Lan- 
man,  has  written  "  Hap-hazard  Personalities,'' 
a  chain  of  reminiscences  covering  his  long 
life  in  the  capital.  The  autobiography  of  Mar- 
tha J.  Coston,  entitled  "  A  Signal  Success,"  is 
in  reality  a  biography  of  her  husband,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Coston  signals,  now  used  bj  most 
of  the  maritime  nations,  and  the  story  of  a 
once  famous  Washington  belle.  A  "  Life  of 
Schuyler  Colfax,"  by  0.  J.  Hollister,  recalled 
vividly  the  shock  with  which  the  country 
heard  that  Mr.  Colfax  was  concerned  in  the 
Cr^it  Mobilier  afifmr.  Mr.  HoULster's  acconnt 
of  the  matter  somewhat  modifies  the  popular 
verdict  in  the  case.  The  "  Memoirs  and  Let- 
ters "  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Madison  preswre  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  famous  republican  bean- 
ties  of  her  day,  and  of  contemporary  interest 
are  the  "Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Edward  Living- 
ston." I'he  name  of  Mary  Clemmer  is  still 
fresh  in  American  literature,  for  she  is  remem- 
bered by  the  maiden  name  under  which  she 
won  her  literary  reputation,  rather  than  by  that 
acquired  in  marriage.  Her  husband,  Edward 
Hudson,  himself  a  well-known  journalist,  has 
written  an  excellent  biography  of  his  Ute  wife, 
entitled  "An  American  Woman's  Life  and 
Work."  The  ^ve  volumes  of  "Actors  and 
Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,"  by  Brander  Matthews  and  Lawrence 
Hutton,  have  involved  a  great  deal  of  research. 
They  include,  it  is  believed,  every  noteworthy 
name  from  the  earliest  days  of  acting  to  the 

E resent  time.  "  A  Memoir  of  Prof.  J.  Lewis 
^iman,"  by  Caroline  Hazard,  is  a  deserved 
tribute  to  his  life  and  services.  "Madame 
Mohl,  her  Salon  and  her  Friends,"  by  Xath- 
leen  O'Meara,  is  one  of  the  cleverest  bio- 
graphical and  social  studies  that  have  recently 
appeared. 

In  art  biography  should  be  noted  Mrs. 
Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer's  "Henry  H,  Richard- 
son and  his  Works." 

Philip  Schaff  contributes  to  religious  biog- 
raphy "Saint  Augustin,  Melanchthon,  Nean- 
der";  and  James  Freeman  Clarke  apprecia- 
tively writes  a  "  Life  of  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning,"  the  Unitarian  leader.  W.  A.  Croffat  is 
the  author  of  "  The  Vanderbilts  and  the  Story 
of  their  Fortune,"  suggestive  of  rich  fields 
of  investigation  for  American  biographers. 
"The  Life  of  Joel  Barlow,"  by  C.  B.  Todd, 
recalls  the  brilliant  poet  and  diplomat  of 
Revolutionary  fame  to  a  generation  that  has 
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wen-nigh  forgotten  his  existence.  '^  The  life 
and  Oampaigns  of  Mfgor-Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart," 
the  Confederate  cavabyman,  is  among  the 
hest  of  the  many  similar  narratives  from  the 
Soathern  side  that  have  appeared  since  the 
civil  war.  It  is  hy  Mi^or  MoOIellan,  a  member 
of  Staart's  staff. 

PM(ry.  —  The  venerable  John  Greenleaf 
Wbittier  heads  the  list  of  poets  with  his 
**  Saint  Gregory's  Guest."  The  quaint  quality 
of  his  clear-cut  verses  contain  many  sugges- 
tions of  the  old  vigor.  "  H.  H.'s  "  "  Sonnets 
and  Lyrics"  are  probably  the  last  verses  that 
we  shall  see  from  her  pen.  Cella  Thazter's 
"Cruise  of  the  Mystery";  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  B. 
Piatt's  "In  Primrose  Time";  Margaret  J. 
Preston's  "  For  Love's  Sake " ;  Nora  Perry's 
*'New  Songs  and  New  Ballads"  ;  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney's  "  Holy  Tides  ";  Elizabeth  Akers's  "The 
Silver  Bridge  " ;  Josephine  Pollard's  "  Vagrant 
Verses";  Margaret  Deland's  "Old  Garden"; 
Anna  EAtharine  Green's  "  Risifi's  Daughter," 
are  among  the  best  works  from  feminine  pens. 
From  C.  P.  Cranch,  who,  if  not  in  the  same 
generation  with  Whittier,  is  at  least  older  than 
most  of  our  present  writers,  we  have  "  Ariel 
and  Caliban."  Edar  Fawcett  heads  the 
younger  men  with  "Romance  and  Revery," 
marked  by  his  usual  incisive  wit  and  clever 
versification.  Clinton  Scollard's  "  With  Reed 
and  Lyre";  "In  the  King's  Garden,"  by 
James  Berry  Bensel ;  Peck's  rollicking  "  Cap 
and  Bella,"  and  "In  Bohemia,"  by  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly":  "Children's  Ballads  from  History 
and  Folk  Lore "  is  a  selection  from  the  pages 
of  "Wide- A  wake"  of  much  that  is  best  in  verses 
and  pictures.  M.  A.  Lathbury  is  the  author 
of  "From  Meadow-Sweet  to  Mistletoe,"  an 
artistically  illustrated  book  for  American  chil- 
dren. "  Flowers  from  Dell  and  Bower  "  con- 
tains enough  original  American  work,  although 
Shakespeare  is  represented,  to  justify  its  men- 
tion in  this  department.  A  new  and  complete 
edition  of  Longfellow's  works,  poetry  and 
prose,  is  among  the  year's  additions  to  the 
Riverside  list  "  The  Minute-Man,"  commem- 
orative of  the  Concord  fight,  is  by  Margaret 
Sidney  (Mrs.  Hester  Lothrop),  illustratcMi  by 
Sandham.  "Bye-o-Baby  Ballads,"  by  C.  Stu- 
art Pratt,  with  its  colored  illustrations,  was 
among  the  holiday  novelties.  "  Three  Kings  " 
is  a  Christmas  ballad,  by  Mary  Leland  Mc- 
Lanathan,  illustrated  by  Rosina  Emmet.  But 
the  list  of  poets,  more  or  less  known  to  the 
pDblio,  must  of  necessity  be  cut  short. 

Of  compilations  there  are  several,  some  of 
the  best  being  Browne's  "  Bugle  Echoes  "  and 
Frank  Moore's  "Son^  and  Ballads  of  the 
Southern  People,  1861-1865,"  which  repre- 
sent the  popular  songs  of  both  sides  during 
the  civil  war.  In  "Humbler  Poets,"  Slason 
Thompson  has  brought  together  a  large  num- 
ber of  literally  "fugitive"  pieces  from  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  many  of  which  have 
tlie  mark  of  genuine  poetry.  "  Through  the 
Tear  with  the  Poets  "  is  edited  by  Oscar  Fay 


Adams,  who  also  published  a  noticeable  vol- 
ume of  original  poems,  entitled  "Post-Lau- 
reate Idyls."  The  "Poems"  of  Florus  B. 
Plimpton,  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  Benjamin 
F.  Taylor,"  Baxley's  "Temple  of  Alanthus" 
and  H.  Bernard  Carpenter's  "  Liber  Amoris  " 
may  conclude  the  list. 

Critldsoi  and  General  IlteratiiTe.~Shakespeare 
still  occupies  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of 
critics  and  commentators.  Indeed,  there  are, 
as  yet,  no  indications  that  he  will  ever  be 
dethroned.  We  have,  besides  new  editions, 
"Shakespeare  and  Spanish  Prototypes"  and 
" Shakespeare  Society,"  by  A.  R.  Frey ;  "Au- 
thorship of  Shakespeare,"  by  N.  Holmes; 
"  Shakespeare's  England,"  by  William  Winter; 
"  Shakespeare's  Female  Characters,"  by  Edgar 
Fawcett;  and  "Familiar  Talks  on  some  of 
Shakespeare's  Comedies,"  by  E.  W.  Latimer. 
The  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  has  begun 
the  publication  of  its  papers,  and  the  formation 
of  Shakespeare  clubs  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
wherever  there  is  a  literary  circle. 

Next  to  Shakespeare,  Browning  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  subject  of  study.  "  Brown- 
ing's Women,"  by  Mary  E.  Burt;  "  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Robert  Browning's 
Poetry,"  by  Hiram  Corson ;  and  a  volume  of 
"  Outline  Studies  "  of  the  same,  from  the  Chi- 
cago Browning  Society.  Prof.  Rolfe  has  aided 
in  this  direction  by  his  "  English  Classics."    Dr. 

F.  H.  Hedge's  "  Hours  with  the  German  Class- 
ics" is  a  work  of  permanent  value  for  conscien- 
tious students  of  German ;  and  a  volume  equal- 
ly worthy,  in  a  different  line,  is  G.  W.  Cooke's 
"  Poets  and  Problems."  Andrew  Lang's  "  Let- 
ters to  Dead  Authors,"  Abba  Gould  Wool- 
son's  "George  Eliot  and  her  Heroines,"  and 

G.  Lansing  Raymond's  "  Poetry  as  a  Represent- 
ative Art,"  are  excellent  guides  to  study  in  the 
directions  indicated. 

The  list  of  books  on  general  literature  may 
fitly  conclude  with  W.  F.  Dana's  "  Optimism  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
Bowdoin  prize  essay  on  that  subject. 

.  The  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  a  large 
number  of  books  bearing  directly  or  indirectiy 
upon  art.  Some  of  them  are  careful  studies 
in  the  different  departments,  others  are  books 
of  reference,  others  are  reprints  of  standard 
works  for  the  sake  of  new  illustrations,  and 
still  others  are  prepared  as  a  frame  for  some 
particularly  good  artistic  work.  The  most 
important  general  work  on  art  and  artists  that 
has  been  published  in  America  is  the  superb 
"  Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings,"  edited 
by  John  Denison  Champlin,  Jr.  Two  volumes 
were  brought  out  during  the  year,  and  two 
more  will  shortly  follow. 

Among  the  most  attractive  of  the  art  publi- 
cations is  "  A  Book  of  the  Tile  Club,"  to  which 
members  of  that  famous  association  have  liber- 
ally contributed  with  pen  and  pencil.  A  de 
luxe  edition  of  one  hundred  copies,  printed  on 
Japanese  paper  and  signed  by  the  artists,  was 
prepared  for  temptation  of  rich  collectors.    In 
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the  same  category  may  be  mentioned  an  edi- 
tion of  "The  Rnb4iy4t  of  Omar  Khayyam," 
smaller  and  less  costly  than  the  first. 

Frederick  Crowninshield^s  "Mural  Paint- 
ing "  is  noteworthy  in  every  sense  as  a  strictly 
American  art  publication  of  practical  utility, 
the  author  being  among  tlie  most  accomplished 
of  contemporary  mural  painters. 

"  Stories  of  Art  and  Artists,"  by  Clara  Ers- 
kine  Clement,  was  among  the  few  art-books  of 
the  year  designed  especially  for  juvenile  read- 
ers, bu  t  of  permanent  value  to  any  one.  "  Youth 
in  Twelve  Centuries"  is  another  ," Juvenile," 
contaiDing  twenty- four  ideal  portraits  of  youth- 
ful race-types  of  both  sexes.  The  context  is 
furnished  by  "M.  E.  B."  (Mrs.  M.  E.  Blake)  in 
the  shape  of  short  poems,  one  for  each  of  the 
pictures. 

"Notable  Etchings  by  American  Artists," 
with  an  essay  by  Ripley  Hitchcock,  records 
the  progress  in  this  country  of  this  deservedly 
popular  branch  of  fine  art.  "  American  Art " 
is  a  collection  by  S.  R.  Koehler,  of  twenty-five 
paintings,  or  rather  of  reproductions  thereof, 
by  American  artists.  They  were  selected  with 
commendably  good  taste  from  the  best  public 
and  private  American  collections.  The  same 
writer  and  critic  published  "  Twenty  American 
Etchings  "  in  a  handsome  folio  edition  limited 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies.  The  con- 
text is  mainly  biographical. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster  contributes  the  poetry 
to  accompany  the  lovely  child -pictures  collected 
by  Frank  French  in  "  Home  Fairies  and  Heart 
Flowers." 

"  Idyls  and  Pastorals  "  is  the  title  of  a  hand- 
some folio  containing  a  collection  of  Celia 
Thaxter's  poems  written  expressly  for  this 
volume,  which  is  richly  illustrated  with  photo- 
gravures from  the  work  of  American  and  for- 
eign artists. 

Kenyon  Cox's  illustrations  of  Rossetti's  "  The 
Blessed  Damosel "  afford  an  excuse  for  repub- 
lishing that  unique  poem  in  a  superb  folio ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Abbey's  drawings  for 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

Fidelia Bridges's  "Bird-Song  Series "  carries 
her  charming  studies  of  American  song-birds 
into  a  permanent  shape  with  appropriate  poeti- 
cal selections. 

Irene  Jerome  repeats  in  "  Nature's  Hallelu- 
jah "  her  success  of  "  One  Year's  Sketch-Book." 
Poetical  selections  serve  for  context. 

"  Happy  Hunting-Grounds "  includes  many 
of  W.  Hamilton  Gibson's  best  essays,  with  great 
store  of  his  matchless  illustrations.  The  vol- 
ume is  uniform  with  "  Pastoral  Days." 

TrtTeU — There  was  not  during  the  year  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  important 
books  of  travel.  Persia  was  treated  by  two 
Americans:  S.  G.  W.. Benjamin  from  the  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  standpoint,  and  James 
Bassett  from  that  of  a  missionary.  The  first 
is  entitled  "Persia  and  the  Persians,"  and  the 
second,  "Persia,  the  Land  of  the  Imams." 
This  last  covers  a  period  of  pioneer  explora- 


tion. Other  contributions  to  Asiatic  and  Ori- 
ental travel  are  G.  0.  Pearson's  "  Flights  in- 
side and  outside  Paradise  by  a  Penitent  Peri  "; 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Mason's  "Etchings  in  Two  Lands"; 
A.  C.  Maclay's  "Budget  of  Letters  from  Ja- 
pan"; Edwin  Joshua  Duke's  "Along  River 
and  Road  in  Fuh  Kien,  China  " ;  and  Mary  L. 
Cort's  "Siam,  or  the  Heart  of  Farther  India." 

From  Americans  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  we  have  "  The  Chronicle  of  the 
Coach,"  by  John  Denison  Champlin,  Jr.,  be- 
ing the  clever  record  of  a  four-in-hand  trip 
through  some  of  the  finest  English  connties, 
and  "  The  Dark  City,"  namely,  London,  by  Le- 
ander  Richardson.  A  well-conceiyed  tale  of 
travel  is  "  Two  Pilgrims'  Progress,"  with  iUus^ 
t rations  by  the  author,  Joseph  Pennell,  one  of 
the  pilgrims.  The  other  pilgrim  was  Mrs. 
Pennell,  and  their  means  of  transit  was  a  tri- 
cycle. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith  is  as  happy  with  his 
pen  as  with  his  pencil,  and  the  genial  spirit 
with  which  he  has  written  and  illustrated 
"Well-worn  Roads  of  Spain,  HoUand,  and 
Italy"  shows  what  can  be  done  with  old  ma- 
terials when  they  are  treated  eon  amore, 
"Carlsbad  and  its  Environs"  by  J.  Merrylees, 
"The  Land  of  the  Czar  and  the  NihUUt,"  by 
James  Monroe  Buckley,  and  "  Consalar  Rem- 
iniscences," by  Horstmann,  cloee  the  list. 

"  In  the  Bush  and  on  the  Trail "  is  a  French- 
man's narrative  of  actual  American  adventure. 
A  similar  book,  by  Achilles  Daunt,  is  a  tale  of 
exploration  and  adventure  entitled  "  With  Pack 
and  Rifle  in  the  Far  Southwest." 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Thomp- 
son's "  The  Land  and  the  Book "  deserves 
mention  among  new  publications. 

"  Chdson :  The  Land  of  Morning  Calm,"  is 
by  Percival  Lowell,  late  foreign  secretary  to 
the  Corean  embassy.  The  book  is  the  result 
of  a  long  residence  in  Cores,  one*of  the  few 
remaining  quarters  of  the  globe  with  which 
American  readers  are  unfamiliar. 

Central  and  South  America  receive  their 
share  of  attention  from  several  Northern  trav- 
elers, namely,  Helen  J.  Sanborn,  in  "  A  Winter 
in  Central  America  " ;  Solomon  Bulklev  Grif- 
fin, in  "  Mexico  of  To-day  " ;  James  W.^Wells, 
in  "Three  Thousand  Miles  through  Brazil"; 
E.  J.  M.  Clemmens,  in  *'i  The  La  Plata  Coan- 
trios  of  South  America." 

Books  have  been  published  concerning  the 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  as  follow : 
"Our  New  Alaska,"  by  Charles  Hallock,  and 
"Our  Arctic  Province  Alaska  and  the  Seal 
Islands,"  by  Henry  W.  Elliot.  Both  are  ex- 
ceedingly entertaining  books.  "  Southern 
California"  is  described  by  T.  S.  Van  Dyke; 
and  "  H.  H.,"  in  her  posthumous  "  Glimpses  of 
Three  Coasts,"  touches  upon  California  and 
Oregon  as  well  as  upon  Sweden  and  Norway 
and  Great  Britain.  G.  W.  Wingate's  "  Through 
the  Yellowstone  Park  on  Horseback  "  adds  to 
our  appreciation  of  that  wonderful  region. 
"The  Winnipeg  Country,"  anonymoasly  pub' 
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Tuhed,  describes  a  tonr  in  that  Beldom-visited 
divisioD  of  British  America.  *^  Santa  Barbara 
and  around  there,"  by  Edwards  Roberts,  will 
no  doabt  attract  additional  visitors  to  that 
favored  coast.  If  every  scoffer  at  oar  hard- 
worked  little  army  could  be  made  to  read  '^An 
Apache  Campaign  in  the  Sierra  Madre,"  by 
Gapt.  John  G.  Bourke,  U.  S.  A.,  there  might 
be  a  more  appreciative  popular  sentiment  re- 
garding our  soldiers. 

B.  J.  Cleveland's  *'  Voyages  of  a  Merchant 
Navigator"  and  W.  Wyatt  Gill's  "Jottings 
from  the  Pacific"  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  lovers  of  the  sea.  Lieut.  Greely's  "  Three 
Tears  of  Arctic  Service  "  is  among  the  most 
important  books  of  exploration  published. 
While  it  unfortunately  recaUs  much  that  is 
distressing,  it  places  on  record  many  deeds  of 
skill,  daring,  endurance,  and  discipline,  of 
which  every  American  may  well  be  proud. 

Pittllcal,  Sodal,  and  Mental  Sdenee.— These 
fields  of  study  and  speculation  seem  to  have 
been  p&rticnlarly  attractive  to  American  au- 
thors during  the  year  under  consideration, 
probably  owing  to  the  labor  agitations  of  the 
day,  to  the  generally  unsettled  condition  of 
politics  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  the  in- 
terest of  intelligent  people  in  economics  and 
international  comity.  From  a  mass  of  mate- 
rial the  following  titles  are  selected  as  con- 
spicuons  in  the  American  list : 

"Aristocracy  in  England,"  by  Adam  Badeau, 
ifl  an  entertaining  narrative  of  an  American's 
experience  abroad  in  an  official  position.  His 
elucidation  of  court  etiquette  is  at  once  amus- 
ing and  perplexing  to  the  republican  mind. 
** Social  Studies  in  England,"  by  Sarah  E.  Bol- 
ton, should  be  read  in  connection  with  Gen. 
Badeau^s  book.  It  has  not  the  official  diplo- 
matic stamp,  but  is  entertaining  nevertheless. 
"Copyright,  its  Law  and  its  Literature,"  by 
R.B.*Bowker,  is  of  interest  and  value  to  all 
literary  workmen;  and  his  "Economics  for 
the  People,"  "Economic  Fact-Book,"  and 
"Primer  for  Political  Education,"  contain  in- 
formation that  every  voter  should  possess. 
"Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  by  James  G. 
Blaine,  is  probably  the  most  brilliant  book  of 
individual  reminiscence  and  political  history 
that  has  appeared  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
oi^'ast  to  say  that  it  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel 
—that  being  the  modern  criterion  by  which 
the  popularity  of  a  book  must  be  judged. 

The  list  that  follows  contains  most  of  the 
noteworthy  new  books  of  this  class : 

"The  Labor  Problem,"  William  E.  Barnes, 
editor;  "  Studies  in  Modem  Socialism  and  La- 
bor Problems,"  by  Rev.  T.  Edwin  Brown; 
"Socialism  and  Christianity,"  by  A.  J.  F.  Beh- 
rends;  "  The  Philosophy  of  Wealth,"  by  J.  B. 
Clark;  ** Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legisla- 
tion," ISSS-'SS,  by  S.  S.  Cox;  "Triumphant 
Democracy,"  by  Andrew  Carnegie;  "The  La- 
bor Movement  in  America,"  by  Prof.  Ely; 
"  Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  by  Henry  George ; 
"Manual  Training,"  by  C.  H.  Ham;    "The 


Railways  of  the  Republic,"  by  J.  F.  Hudson ; 
"Ancient  American  Pohtics,"  by  Hugh  J. 
Hastings ;  "  Protection  m.  Free  Trade,"  by  H. 
M.  Hoyt,  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  ar- 
guments against  opening  the  way  to  unre- 
stricted foreign  competition;  "The  South," 
by  A.  H.  McClure;  "The  Labor  Movement 
the  Problem  of  To-Day,"  by  George  E.  Mc- 
Neill ;  "The  Unfair  Distribution  of  Earnings," 
by  W.  V.  Marshall;  "A  Plain  Man's  Talk  on 
the  Labor  Question,"  by  Simon  Kewcomb; 
"Ten  Dollars  Enough,"  by  Catherine  Owens; 
"Labor,  Land,  and  Law,"  by  W.  A.  Phillips; 
"American  Diplomacy  and  Furtherance  of 
Commerce,"  by  Eugene  Schuyler ;  "  Our  Coun- 
try," by  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.  D. ;  "History 
of  the  Appointing  Power  of  the  President,"  by 
Lucy  M.  Salmon;  "The  Family,"  by  Charles 
F.  Thwing  and  Carrie  F.  B.  Thwing,  his  wife; 
"The  Protective  Tariff  Delusion,"  by  Marion 
Todd;  "Financial  History  of  the  United  States 
from  1861  to  1885,"  by  Albert  S.  Bolles ;  "  Class 
Interests,"  by  the  author  of  "  Conflict  in  Na- 
ture and  Life  "  ;  "  Protection  to  Home  Indus- 
try," being  from  lectures  on  the  subject  by 
Prof.  R.  E.  Thompson. 

Not  more  than  two  thirds  as  many  books, 
all  told,  were  published  during  the  year  in 
the  department  of  philosophy  and  mental  sci- 
ence, and  of  these  very  few  originated  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.  The  three  most  notable 
ones  are  practically  on  the  same  topic,  namely : 
"Psychology,"  by  Dr.  James  McCosh;  "Hu- 
man Psychology,"  by  E.  James;  and  "Ele- 
ments of  Psychology,"  by  James  Sully.  These 
do  not  adequately  represent  the  activity  in 
the  direction  of  metaphysics,  for  the  reviews 
and  periodicals  show  that  mental  science  is  by 
no  means  abandoned  by  onr  home  philoso- 
phers. 

Science. — "Earthquakes  and  other  Earth 
Movements,"  by  JoLin  Milne,  professor  in  the 
Japanese  Imperial  College,  proved  a  timely 
study  in  view  of  subsequent  seismic  disturb- 
ances. 

Text- hooks  and  essays  on  the  subject  of  elec- 
tricity hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  scientific 
book-lists.  Park  Bei\jamin*s  "Age  of  Elec- 
tricity," A.  L.  Raney's  "  Uses  of  Electricity  in 
Medicine,"  G.  M.  Beard's  "  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Uses  of  Electricity,"  are  among  the  Ameri- 
can publications. 

The  United  States  Government  has  issued 
two  important  works  on  "  The  Fisheries  of  the 
United  States,"  which  are  of  especial  interest 
at  present.  Other  works  touching  upon  the 
animal  kingdom  are  French's  "  Butterflies  of 
the  Eastern  United  States,"  and  C.  C.  Abbott's 
"  Upland  and  Meadow."  Another  highly  cred- 
itable Government  jpublication  is  "Mining 
Monographs  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey." 

"  The  Origin  of  the  Fittest,"  by  Prof.  E.  D. 
Cope,  is  a  study  in  evolution  that  has  nvited 
the  attention  of  Darwinians.  "  The  Botany  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,"  by  J.  M.  Coulter,  in- 
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creases  and  defines  oar  knowledge  of  the  flora 
of  that  imperfectly  known  and  most  attractive 
region. 

Theology  aid  RfUgton* — In' view  of  the  insati- 
able and  seemingly  almost  universal  demand 
for  ephemeral  and  essentially  worldly  litera- 
ture — ^more  than  enough,  apparently,  to  over- 
stock all  the  markets  in  the  world — it  is  sur- 
prising to  take  account  of  the  number  of  books 
touching  the  most  profound  and  serious  of  all 
topics.  The  list  embraces  a  majority  of  the 
best  thought  and  teaching  in  this  field.  '^  In 
Aid  of  Faith,"  by  Lyman  Abbott;  "God's 
Revelations  of  Himself  to  Men,"  by  the  Rev.  S. 
J.  Andrews ;  *'  The  Two  Books  of  Nature  and 
Revelation  collated,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Arm- 
strong, D.  D. ;  "  History  of  the  Baptists,"  by 
Rev.  T.  Armitage ;  "  The  Simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ,"  byRev.  l^onard W.Bacon;  "Evolution 
and  Religion,"  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher ;  the 
fourth  series  of  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks's  "  Twenty 
Sermons";  "Life  and  Christ  in  the  Worid," 
by  Rev.  Arthur  Brooks ;  "  Messianic  Prophe- 
cy," by  Rev.  C.  A.  Bricgs,  D.  D. ;  "  Sound- 
ings," by  Rev.  Mortimer  Blake ;  "  The  Miracu- 
lous Element  in  the  Gospels,"  by  Alexander 
Balmain  Bruce ;  "  Light  on  the  Hidden  Way," 
with  an  introduction  by  James  Freeman  Clarke ; 
"Modern  Unitarianism,"  by  James  Freeman 
Clarke  and  Joseph  Allen ;  "  The  Fourth  Gos- 
pel," by  James  Freeman  Clarke,  also  "Every- 
Day  Religion  "  and  "  Vexed  Questions  in  The- 
ology" by  the  same  autlior;  "The  Orient," 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Cook;  "The  Gospel  and 
Philosophy,"  by  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.  D. ; 
"  Universalism  in  America,"  vol.  ii,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Eddy,  D.  D,,  a  comprehensive  history ; 
"Applied  Christianity,"  by  Washington 
Gladden ;  "  The  Gospel  of  John,"  by  A.  Hov- 
ey ;  "  Sermons,"  by  "  Sam  "  Jones,  the  South- 
ern evangelist ;  "  A  Study  of  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity," by  L.  G.  Janes ;  "  Eventful  Nights  in 
Bible  History,"  by  Rev.  Alfred  Lee;  "Plato 
and  Paul,"  by  J.  W.  Mendenhall;  "D.  L. 
Moody  at  Home,"  and  "  Ten  Days  with  D.  L. 
Moody,"  anonymous;  "The  Wisdom  of  the 
Apocalypse,"  by  Mcllvaine;  "  The  World  and 
the  Logos,"  by  Bishop  Hugh  Miller  (Bedell 
Lectures);  "  Silent  Times,"  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Mil- 
ler ;  "  Bible  Warnings,"  by  Richard  Newton  ; 
"Mechanics  and  Faith,"  by  Charles  Talbot 
Porter ;  "  My  Study,"  by  Rev.  Austin  Phelps; 
"Woman  in  Sacred  Song,"  by  Eva  Munson 
Smith ;  "  Ham-Mishkan,  the  Wonderful  Tent," 
by  Rev.  D.  A.  Randall,  D.  D.;  "  The  Doctrine  of 
Endless  Punishment,"  by  Rev.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd, 
D:  D. ;  "  Messianic  Expectations  and  Modern 
Judaism,"  by  Solomon  Schindler ;  "  Footprints 
of  the  Saviour,"  by  Rev.  Julian  K.  Smyth; 
*'  Right  Life,"  by  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D. ; 
"Social  Problems,"  by  Minot  J.  Savage; 
"  Spinoza  and  his  Environment,"  by  Rev.  Hen- 
ry Smith ;  "  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,"  by  D.  M.  Treadwell ;  "  Joseph,  the 
Prime  Minister,"  by  Rev.  William  M.  Tay- 
lor, D.D.;  "The  Marriage  Ring,"  "Shots  at 


Sundry  Targets,"  "  ITie  Battle  for  Bread,"  and 
"Tabernacle  Sei-mons,"  by  T.  De  WittTsI- 
mage;  and,  from  an  antipodal  ecclesiastical 
standpoint,  "Husband  ana  Wife,"  by  Prof. 
George  Zabriskie  Gray;  "The  People  and 
Preachers  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church," 
by  James  A.  Wright;  "Ancient  Cities,"  by 
W.  Burnet  Wright ;  "  Progressive  Orthodoxy,-' 
by  the  editors  of  the  "Andover  Review"; 
"International  Sermons,"  by  eminent  preach- 
ers of  the  Church  in  England  and  America ; 
"  Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday-School 
Lessons  for  1887,"  by  the  Monday  Club. 

Law. — ^Without  attempting  to  enumerate 
bound  volumes  of  digests  and  reports,  which 
threaten  to  overflow  the  possible  limits  of 
libraries,  the  most  important  may  be  meo- 
tioned.  The  first  volume  of  H.  C.  Adama'a 
"  Judicial  Glossary  "  (A  to  E)  and  at  least  two 
more  will  be  required  to  complete  the  work. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  cyclopasdiaof  celebrated 
law  maxims,  and  must  have  involved  a  great 
deal  of  patient,  accurate  work.  J.  K.  Kin- 
ney's "  Digest  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court"  has  appeared,  and  makes  good  its 
promise  of  usefulness.  Of  general  interest  are 
Tiedman's  "  Limitations  of  the  Polioe  Power 
of  the  State  by  the  Federal  Constitution," 
Gray  on  "Perpetuities,"  Remsen  on  "Intes- 
tate Succession,"  and  Martindale's  "  Unclaimed 
Money,  Lands,"  etc.  In  the  same  group  as 
this  last  are  Jones's  "  Forms  of  Conveyancing," 
Austin's  "  Farm  Law,"  and  "  Wynkoop's  "  Ves- 
sels and  Voyages  as  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  Treasury  Decisions."  G. 
Merrill's  "Studies  in  Comparative  Jurispni- 
deuce,"  and  new  editions  of  the  standard  works 
on  international  law,  are  of  especial  valoe. 
Another  important  addition  to  the  intermina- 
ble list  of  digests  is  F.  J.  Stimson's  "  Ameri- 
can Statute  Law."  The  number  of  books  on 
"  Contracts  "  indicates  the  growing  importance 
of  that  department  of  the  current  law  litera- 
ture. Among  them  are  Ralston  on  *' Dis- 
charge of  Contracts,"  Bat«s  on  "Limited  Part- 
nership," Dewey  on  "Contracts  for  Fntore 
Delivery,"  Greenhood  on  "Public  Policy  in 
the  Law  of  Contracts,"  Randolph  on  "  Com- 
mercial Paper,"  Jones  on  "Construction  of 
Commercial  and  Trade  Contracts,"  and  Uaher 
on  "Sales  of  Personal  Property." 

Accidents  on  land  and  sea  are  treated  in 
"  Collisions  of  Ships  in  United  States  Waters," 
by  W.  P.  Preble ;  "  The  Law  of  Railway  Acci- 
dents," by  C.  S.  Paterson,"  and  "The  Law  of 
Negl igence,"  by  J.  H.  Deering.  Allied  to  these 
is  C.  E.  Grinnell's  "Law  of  Deceit." 

Wade  on  "  Attachment  and  Garnishment," 
McConnell  on  the  "Trustee  Process,"  Mornll 
on  "  Competency  and  Privilege  of  Witnesses," 
Wood  on  "Practice  Evidence,"  Hawes  on 
"  The  Jurisdiction  of  Courts,"  and  Bailey  on 
"  The  Onus  Probandi,"  with  several  works  on 
forms  and  particular  remedies,  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  tendency  of  practice. 

Patent  law  is  assuming  great  importance, 
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and  the  most  considerable  addition  to  the 
patent  lawyer's  library  is  "  Federal  Oases  on 
Patents,  Copyrights,  and  Trade-Marks,"  edited 
by  W.  D.  Baldwin  and  Woodbury  Lowry.  It 
contains  the  more  important  decisions  in  fall 
and  a  digest  of  minor  cases.  Duryee  on  ^^  As- 
signments of  Patent  Rights  '^  is  a  small  digest, 
in  a  special  field,  and  B.  Y.  Abbott  has  edited 
two  Yolnmes  containing  the  ^'  Patent  Laws  of 
All  Nations." 

"  Tact  in  Court,"  by  J.  W.  Donovan,  while 
hardly  to  be  classed  as  an  authority,  contains 
many  valuable  hints  suggestive  alike  to  lawyer 
and  layman.  "  Among  the  Lawyers,"  by  Ed- 
mund Alton,  is  a  contribution  to  the  general 
literature  of  the  guild. 

Our  list  may  close  with  reference  to  J.  P. 
Gray's  **Ru]e  against  Perpetuities,"  a  text- 
book that  embodies  a  valuable  study  of  the 
American  law  of  property. 

Hedldie* — The  year  was  not  prolific  of  new 
books,  if  quantity  alone  is  considered.  There 
were  published  in  the  United  States,  however, 
a  number  of  special  volumes  highly  creditable 
to  the  profession,  and  the  work  of  compilation 
and  codification  has  commanded  the  services 
of  many  competent  workers. 

Bearing  upon  diseases  of  the  brain  are  J.  L. 
Coming's  *^  Local  Ans9sthesia  in  General  Medi- 
cine ;  dso,  ^^  Brain-Rest,"  by  the  same  author. 
With  these,  W.  D.  Granger's  *'How  to  care  for 
the  Insane "  should  have  a  place.  F.  Treve's 
^'Manual  of  Surgery"  is  a  compilation  in  three 
volumes  of  monographs  by  acknowledged  au- 
thorities. R.  T.  Morris  writes  for  beginners  a 
snrgicad  manual  entitled  ^*  How  we  treat  Wouqds 
To-Day."  It  treats  especially  of  the  compara- 
tively modern  methods  of  antiseptic  surgery. 
Another  work  by  the  same  author  is  *'  Surgi- 
cal Diseases  of  the  Kidney."  Lane's  "  Manual 
of  Operative  Surgery"  is  an  excellent  conden- 
sation of  practical  information  with  which 
every  general  practitioner  should  be,  but  not 
always  m,  familiar. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Loring's  "Text-Book  of  Ophthal- 
moscopy," Part  I,  is  a  profound  and  admirable 
work,  recounting  all  the  latest  improvements 
in  instruments,  of  some  of  which  he  is  himself 
the  inventor,  and  describing  minutely  the  eye 
in  its  normal  and  diseased  condition.  Prof. 
Weisse,  under  the  title  of  **  Practical  Human 
Anatomy,  a  Working  Guide  for  Students  of 
Medicine  and  a  Ready  Reference  for  Surgeons 
and  Physicians,"  has  condensed  the  acquire- 
ments of  his  professional  life.  Illustrations 
occupy  a  large  part  of  the  book. 

Delafield^s  "  Studies  in  Pathological  Anato- 
my "  have  reached  -"  Chronic  Phthisis  "  in  the 
second  volume.  The  discussion  of  this  dreaded 
disease  will  be  found  well-nigh  exhaustive. 

**  Buck's  Reference  Hand-Book  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences "  has  reached  its  second  volume, 
professedly  embracing  the  entire  range  of  sci- 
entific and  practical  medicine. 

"The  Curability  of  Insanity"  is  a  series  of 
intelligent  studies  of  especial  interest  to  neu- 


rologists, as  tending  to  correct  many  errors 
that  are  common  even  among  members  of  the 
profession.  C.  W.  Cutler,  in  his  "  Manual  of 
Differential  Diagnosis,"  has  provided  an  excel- 
lent hand-book  for  students.  A.  Worcester's 
"Monthly  Nursing"  is  not  strictly  intended 
for  professional  use,  but  physicians  are  often 
glad  of  such  manuals  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
&ose  seeking  instruction.  Some  hints  on  the 
phenomena  of  heredity  may  be  found  in  "  Out- 
lines of  Lectures  on  Physiology,"  by  Dr.  Mills, 
of  McGill  University. 

Dr.  Billings's  report  on  the  "  Mortality  and 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  as  re- 
turned at  the  Tenth  Census,"  is  a  work  involv- 
ing vast  labor  and  a  highly  commendable  thor- 
oughness in  statistical  method.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  creditable  works  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment. J.  W.  Stickler  has  written  "  The  Adi- 
rondacks  as  a  Health  Resort,"  citing  instances 
of  benefit  in  cases  of  pulmonary  disease. 

The  increasing  scope  of  professional  publica- 
tions no  doubt  turns  the  current  of  professional 
writing  to  the  direction  of  detached  papers. 
These,  however,  if  of  any  permanent  value, 
are  eventually  gathered  into  volumes,  and  the 
world  is  in  no  way  the  loser.  The  Surgeon- 
General's  office  at  Washington  calls  for  a  large 
amount  of  highly  valuable  work,  and  the  un- 
dertaking of  cataloguing  the  library  of  that 
office,  deserves  especial  commendation. 

MiscelUmeovst — A  few  books  of  interest  to 
special  groups  of  readers  remain  to  be  noticed : 
"The  Law  of  Field- Sports,"  comprising  the 
game-laws  of  all  the  States,  by  George  Put- 
nam Smith;  "The  Boat-Sailer's  Manual,"  by 
Edward  F.  Qnaltrough ;  "  Fly-fishing  and  Fly- 
making  for  Trout,"  by  J.  Harrington  Keene ; 
"The  American  Salmon-Fisherman,"  by  11.  P. 
Wells;  "Whist  Scores  and  Card-Table  Talk," 
by  H.  Rheinhardt. 

Statistics. — In  the  following  table,  compiled 
by  the  "  Publishers'  Weekly,"  the  issues  of  the 
nainor  class  of  cheap  libraries  have  been  omit- 
ted, as  they  are  for  the  most  part  reprints,  and 
hardly  to  be  classed  as  books.  Six  hundred 
are  included  from  the  cheap  libraries.  The 
books  of  1885  are  included  for  comparison  : 


CLASS. 

Fiction 

Law , 

JoTenlle  Books 

Literary  Hbtoiy  and  Miaoellany, 

Theolosy  and  Rellj^lon , 

Edncation.  Lanf^af^ 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

History , 

Medical  Science,  Ilyf^ene 

Bocial  and  Political  Science 

Description,  Travel , 

Biography,  Memoirs , 

Fine  Art  and  Illustrated  Books. 
Physical  and  Mathematical  Science 

TTsefta  Arts 

Sports  and  Amasements 

Domestic  and  Kara]. 

Humor  and  Satire 

Mental  and  Moral  PhUosophy.. 

Total 


1885. 


4,080 


1886. 


984 

1,080 

431 

469 

888 

458 

148 

8S8 

485 

877 

235 

275 

171 

220 

187 

1S2 

188 

in 

168 

174 

161 

159 

374 

155 

140 

151 

92 

148 

100 

118 

70 

70 

80 

46 

18 

17 

25 

18 

4,676 
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From  the  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, it  appears  that  no  fewer  than  7,186  of  the 
books  published  in  1886  have  failed  to  perfeot 
title  to  copyright  through  non-compliance  with 
the  law  requiring  two  copies  of  each  publica- 
tion. This  should  be  taken  as  a  warning  by 
publishers  and  authors.  The  figures  herewith 
include  only  the  actual  number  of  publications. 
The  official  return  is  twice  as  large,  both  copies 
of  each  publication  being  counted : 


XNTBIEB. 

DEPOSITS. 

1886. 

1886. 

1885. 

1886. 

Books   

9,986 

6,060 

625 

6,608 

968 

1.H96 

1,897 

80 

94 

486 

15 

7,214 
6,469 

156 
6,441 

929 

1.819 

1,790 

70 

8,852 

Periodicalfl 

5,889 

Dramatic  compositions.. 
Musical  comiwsitions. . . 
Photographs 

128 
6,001 
1,275 

Ghromos  sad  engravings 

Maps  and  charts 

Prints  

1,584 
1,188 

186 

Paintings 

Designs 

....     > 

\    'I 

Drawings,  otc 

r  *=* 

Total 

28,410 

81,168 

24,480 

24.082 

LITERATCEE,  BRITISH,  IN  1886.  The  list  of 
the  publications  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
year  shows  no  very  marked  improvement  on 
1885  as  regards  works  of  importance,  although 
it  covers  a  wider  surface.  More  books  ap- 
peared in  all  the  departments,  excepting  per- 
haps that  of  poetry,  and  a  more  comprehensive 
field  of  subjects  was  covered.  Especially  to  be 
noted  is  the  tendency  toward  out-of-the-way 
topics,  and  the  opening  up  of  new  resources 
through  translation.  Thus  oocultism  has  found 
frequent  expression  not  only  in  philosophical 
treatises,  but  largely  in  fiction  ;  the  movement 
of  exploration  and  colonization  has  brought 
forth  a  crop  of  books  descriptive  of  lands 
hitherto  little  known,  and  the  more  recondite 
natural  phenomena  have  been  enthusiastically 
investigated.  In  the  department  of  Mies-let- 
trea,  strictly,  there  has  been  exhibited  but  a 
waning  interest,  except  where  this  subject, 
like  others,  could  be  made  the  occasion  for  in- 
quiry and  technical  review.  Thus,  biography, 
autobiography,  and  analytical  criticism  have 
been  fruitful,  and  the  tendency  has  been  toward 
a  close  and  thorough  examination  of  the  lives 
and  works  of  authors  rather  than  the  repro- 
duction of  their  writings.  Such  subjects,  also, 
as  Buddhism,  supernaturalism,  and  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  evolution,  have  encount- 
ered unusual  scrutiny,  so  that  altogether  the 
year  may  be  considered  as -exhibiting  in  British 
literature  an  anxious  and  thoughtful  spirit  of 
curiosity  and  investigation  more  than  a  desire 
to  amuse  or  to  interest  the  reader. 

Fine  ArtSt — Of  works  strictly  confined  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  music,  while  not  very  many 
were  published  during  the  year,  those  that  did 
see  the  light  were  generally  of  a  high  char- 
acter, and  the  field  of  illustration  showed  a 
marked  advance  in  beauty  and  originality  of 
design  and  excellence  of  execution. 


Prominent  among  such  works  was  the  auto- 
type reproduction  of  one  hundred  of  the  prints 
of  the  renowned  Bartolozzi,  the  Florentine  en- 
graver, who  was  the  grandfather  of  Madame 
Vestris.  A  work  on  "  Fifteenth-Century  Ital- 
ian Ornament,"  by  Vacher;  Everitt'a"  English 
Caricaturists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ^^; 
**  Ladies'  Old-Fashioned  Shoes,"  by  Grdg;  and 
"  A  Book  of  Fac-similes  of  Monumental  Brasses 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,"  by  Creeny,  arc 
also  to  be  included  in  this  class.  In  technical 
art,  of  a  sort,  may  be  mentioned  Milntz's  worl^ 
on  "  Tapestry,"  translated  by  Davis ;  Lady  Al- 
ford's  **  Needlework  as  Art " ;  the  seventh  edi- 
tion, illustrated,  of  Chafiers^s  ^^  Marks  and 
Monograms  on  European  and  Oriental  Porce- 
lain"; and  Church's  ^VHand-Book  of  English 
Porcelain." 

Architecture  was  represented  by  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Parker's  work  on  "Church-Building";  R. 
W.  and  J.  W.  Clarke's  "  Architectural  History 
of  Cambridge  University,  England  " ;  and  Will- 
iam  Burgee's  **The  House"  and  *' Designs." 
Mr.  Ruskin  began  a  new  series  of  monographs 
for  the  young  on  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens  and 
the  remains  at  Florence.  Among  technical 
books  on  painting  there  were  Nutter's  **Interior 
Decoration,"  Field's  "  Colors  and  Pigments  for 
the  Use  of  Artists,"  and  Collier's  "  Manujd  of 
Oil-Painting." 

To  conclude  this  department  there  shonld  be 
mentioned  the  ** Early  Flemish  Artists"  of 
Conway,  Audesley's  "Ornamental  Arts,"  and 
Anderson's  "  Pictorial  Arts  "  of  Japan.  Philip 
Gilbert  Ilamerton  produced  "Imagination  in 
Landscape- Painting,"  and  S.  E.  Koebler  an 
"  Essay  on  the  Recent  Development  in  Ameri- 
can Art." 

A  few  special  books  on  music  and  the  drama 
were  published,  including  Rockstro's  "  General 
History  of  Music,"  Upton's  *'  Woman  in  Mq- 
sic  "  and  a  work  on  the  "  Standard  Oratorios," 
and  Archer's  "  About  the  Theatre." 

History.— In  archaeology  and  cognate  subjects 
were  published  during  the  year  Torr's  "Rhodes 
in  Ancient  Times,"  Middleton's  "Ancient 
Rome  in  1885,"  Mr.  Thompson  Watkin's  "Ro- 
man Cheshire,"  Leggett's  "  Notes  on  the  Mint- 
Forms  and  Coins  of  the  Mohammedans  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,"  and 
two  new  volumes  of  Sir  Walter  Elliott's  "  In- 
ternational Numismata  Orientalia." 

Ancient  history  has  been  considered  in  "As- 
syria," by  Prof.  Sayce ;  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Wright,  in 
"  Ancient  Cities  " ;  and  Lady  Magnus,  in  "  Out- 
lines of  Jewish  History."  Percy  Thorpe  has 
given  us  a  "  History  of  Japan";  Anglo- Egyptian 
history  is  covered  by  "  Egypt  and  the  Soudan'* 
of  Prince  Ibrahim- Hilmy,  and  Mf^jor  de  Cos- 
son's  "Days  and  Nights  of  Service  at  Suakin." 

In  ecclesiastical  history  we  have  Hore's  "The 
Church  in  England  from  William  III  to  Vic- 
toria," Gillon's  *' Literary  and  Biographical 
History  of  English  Catholics "  from  1584  to 
the  present  time,  Amherst's  "  History  of  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
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the  British  Isles  from  1771  to  1820,"  Rev. 
MandeH  Creighton's  hand-books  of  ^*  Epochs 
of  Church  History,"  Dr.  Edzar's  "  Old  Church 
Life  in  Scotland,"  Dr.  Anderson's  "Scotland 
in  Pagan  Times,"  and,  as  an  addition  to  Scotch 
history  not  ecclesiastical,  MitchelPs  "  Scottish 
Expedition  to  Norway  in  1612." 

General  English  history  begins  with  Mr. 
Spencer  Walpole's  conclasion,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  vols,  iv  and  v,  of  his  *^  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Oonclusion  of  the  Great  War  in 
1815  " ;  Doyle's  *'  Official  Baronage  of  England 
from  1066  to  1885,"  with  1,600  illustrations,  is 
iasaed  in  three  quarto  volumes ;  Arnold's  edi- 
tion of  "  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  " 
has  reached  its  sixth  volume;  Prof.  Morris 
continued  his  *^  Age  of  Anne,"  with  an  account 
of  ''  The  Early  Hanoverians  " ;  and  John  Ash- 
ton  published,  in  two  volumes,  *^  The  Dawn  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  in  England."  Irish  his- 
tory supplied  Gavan  Duffy's  "  League  of  North 
and  South,"  an  episode  of  1850-'54,  and  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  O'Connor's  important  work. 

English  constitutional  history  received  a 
nnrnber  of  notable  additions  during  the  year. 
Conspicuous  among  these  were  Sir  W.  R.  An- 
son's ^^  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution  " ; 
Scrutton's  '^Influence  of  the  Roman  Law  on 
the  Law  of  England";  Gneist's  "History  of 
the  English  Constitution,"  a  translation,  in  two 
volames;  a  translation  of  the  same  author's 
^'English  Parliament  in  its  Transformations 
through  a  Thousand  Years " ;  Scottowe's 
"Short  History  of  Parliament";  the  second 
volume  of  Lucy 's  "  Diary  of  Two  Parliaments  " ; 
and  Grego's  "  History  of  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tions and  Electioneering  in  the  Old  Days." 

There  was  rather  a  full  list  of  works  on  Eng- 
lish local  history,  including  another  volume 
of  Hamilton's  "Calendar  of  State  Papers  re- 
lating to  Ireland,  1588-'92";  a  volume  of 
"Lord  Gower's  Dispatches,"  he  being  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  1790-'92 ;  a  third  volume  of  the 
"Lauderdale  Papers";  and  the  first  volume 
of  the  "Middlesex  County  Records."  More 
closely  local  were  Bonce's  "  History  of  Birmiug- 
haui,"  Douthwaite's  "History  and  Associa- 
tions of  Gray's  Inn,"  L'Estrange's  "  Chronicles 
of  the  Palace  and  Hospital  of  Greenwich,"  Mr. 
James  Parker's  "Early  History  of  Oxford" 
and  Morley's  work  on  the  same  subject,  and 
Gomme's  "  Literature  of  Local  Institutions." 

Finally,  on  Continental  European  history, 
there  were  Lodpre^s  "  History  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope"; TV.  8.  Lilly's  "Chapters  in  European 
History";  Mr.  Freeman's  two  lectures,  "Greater 
Greece "^  and  "  Greater  Britain,"  and  "  George 
Washington,  the  Expander  of  England  " ;  Bar- 
low's "The  Normans  in  South  Europe";  Mr. 
Morse  Stephen's  "  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lotion";  Lalanne's  edition  of  Fauriel's  "The 
Last  Days  of  the  Consulate  " ;  and  Mr.  Ker- 
shaw's monograph  on  "  Protestants  from  France 
in  their  English  Home." 

Emijs. — In  this  department  must  be  included 
the  books  of  the  year  on  general  literary  sub- 


jects and  language.  W.  Scherer's  "  History  of 
German  Literature,"  translated  by  Mrs.  Cony- 
beare  and  edited  by  Max  Muller,  was  the  most 
important  literary  history  of  the  year.  Mr.  F. 
B.  Jevons  published  a  "  History  of  Greek  Lit- 
erature from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death 
of  Demosthenes,"  and  Curtius's  "Principles 
of  Greek  Etymology  "  was  translated  by  Wil- 
kins  and  England,  and  published  in  two  vol- 
umes. Strong  and  Meyer's  "Outlines  of  a 
History  of  the  German  Language,"  aud  Her- 
ford's  "The  Relations  between  English  and 
German  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century," 
are  both  important  works.  Douse  published 
an  essay  on  "  The  Gothic  of  Ulfilas,"  and  Sweet 
and  Whitney,  respectively,  primers  of  Icelandic 
and  Sanskrit.  Morrison's  "  Manual  of  English 
Literature"  and  the  "Roxburghe  Ballads" 
(Part  I,  vol.  vi)  were  more  distiuctly  literary. 

The  Oriental  languages  and  literature  re- 
ceived more  than  usual  attention  during  the 
past  year.  Concerning  Madagascar  there  were 
published  "A  Madagascar  Bibliography"  by 
Sibree,  and  "A  New  Malagasy  -  English  Dic- 
tionary" by  Richardson.  India  was  repre- 
sented by  Col.  Yale's  "  Glossary  of  Anglo-In- 
dian Colloquial  Words  and  Phrases,"  and,  in 
more  learned  effort,  by  three  additions  to  the 
translations  of  "  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East," 
being  "The  Gaina  Siitras,"  translated  by  Jacobi ; 
"The  KulJavegga,"  translated  by  Rhys  David 
and  Oldenburg ;  and  "  The  Dharmasamgraha," 
edited  by  Kasawara,  a  Japanese  Buddhist  pnest. 
These  are  issued  by  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press. 
Libraries  and  the  press  have  been  the  subjects 
of  two  or  three  interesting  works.  Mr.  Christie 
published  the  history  of  "  The  Old  Church  and 
School  Libraries  of  Lancashire,"  Mr.  T.  Mason 
the  "  Public  and  Private  Libraries  of  Glasgow," 
Mr.  Nebauer  published  a  "  Catalogue  of  the 
Hebrew  Manuscripts  in  the  Libraries  of  Ox- 
ford " ;  and  the  "  Catnach  Press,"  which  was 
an  establishment  at  one  time  famous  in  Eng- 
land, has  been  fully  described  in  an  illustrated 
volume  by  Mr.  Hindley.  Legendary  literature 
and  folk-lore  contributed  largely  to  the  year's 
list  of  publications.  Mr.  Theall  published 
"  Kaffir  Folk-Lore,"  Mr.  Vicary  "  A  Stork's 
Nest,"  the  Countess  Martinengo  -  Cesaresco 
"Essays  in  the  Study  of  Folk-Lore,"  Charlotte 
Burne  "  Shropshire  Folk-Lore,"  Mariana  Mon- 
teiro  "Legends  and  Popular  Tales  of  the 
Basque  People,"  and  Barley's  "Moon  Lore," 
Bassett's  Legends  and  Superstitions  of  the  Sea 
and  Sailors,"  and  Gould's  "Mythical  Mon- 
sters," complete  the  list. 

Translations  of  the  classics  were  numerous, 
including  three  different  versions  of  Homer's 
"  Iliad,"  by  Cordery,  Way,  and  Leaf ;  Virgil's 
"yEneid,"  by  W.  J.  Thornhill;  Cicero's  "Cor- 
respondence  "  and  "  De  Natura,"  by  Tyrrell 
and  Mayor.  Sir  Stephen  De  Vere  and  Herbert 
Grant  translated  Horace's  "  Odes,"  R.  C.  Jebb 
performed  the  same  office  for  the  "  Plays  and 
Fragments  of  Sophocles,"  T.  Hodgkin  produced 
a  condensed  translation  of  the  "YariiB  Epistols 
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of  Caflsiodorus,"  and  a  translation  of  the  "  In- 
stitutes of  Jastinian  "  was  prepared  by  Drs. 
Abdy  and  Walker.  Irish  classics  were  repre- 
sented by  Prof.  Bngge's  translation  of  "  Meru- 
gad  Uilix  Maicc  Leirtis,''  the  Irish  Odyssey, 
and  8ir  Richard  F.  Bnrton^s  marvelons  trans- 
lation of  the  ** Thousand  and  One  Nights" 
reached  its  tenth  and  concluding  volume.  To 
complete  the  list  of  translations,  Sir  Theodore 
Martin  issued  the  second  part  of  Goethe^s 
"Faust." 

In  literary  essays  and  criticisms  there  were 
a  number  of  notable  works  published,  includ- 
ing a  new  volume  ("  Othello ")  of  Mr.  Fur- 
ness^s  variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare;  the 
sixth  edition  of  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps's  "  Out- 
lines"; "Othello  and  Desdemona,"  a  critical 
essay  by  Dr.  Ellits ;  and  Mr.  Fleay's  "  Chroni- 
cle History  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare."  There 
was  issued  a  new  edition  of  Miss  M.  F.  Ros- 
setti's  "  Shadow  of  Dante,"  and  that  of  Pope's 
works,  with  Elwm  and  Conrthope's  notes,  was 
nearly  completed.  The  new  English  Shelley 
Society  began  several  series  of  publications, 
and  Prof.  Dowden^s  "Life  of  Shelley"  was 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  bio- 
graphical and  critical  works  of  the  year.  An 
essay  on  Victor  Hugo  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  and 
others  on  Browning  by  Corson  and  Rolfe,  with 
one  on  Tennyson  by  the  latter  writer,  were 
also  valuable  contributions  to  current  literary 
criticism.  A  collection  of  "  Essays  on  the  Po- 
ets "  was  published  by  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cooke  in  his  "  Poets  and  Problems," 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  "Letters  to  Dead 
A  uthors,"  combined  humor  with  criticism.  This 
department  closes  with  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 
clever  work  on  "  The  Choice  of  Books." 

Bloiniipliy* — Among  the  more  important  bio- 
graphical works  of  the  year  should  be  men- 
tioned Mr.  Lowe's  "  Historical  Biography  of 
Prince  Bismarck,"  Mr.  Thompson's  "Public 
Opinion  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  Mr.  Bamett 
Smith's  "  Prime  Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria," 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  "  Correspondence  with  his 
Sister,"  Lord  Nelson's  "  Letters  and  Dispatch- 
es"; Sir  Henry  Gordon's  memorials  of  his 
brother,  "  Chinese  Gordon,"  Major  Walford's 
"The  Parliamentary  Generals  of  the  Great 
Civil  War,"  and  William  Gisborne's  New  Zea- 
land's "Rulers  and  Statesmen"  from  1840  to 
1886.  In  literary  biography  and  autobiogra- 
phy, there  were  Findlay's  "Recollections  of 
De  Quincey,"  Edmund  Lee's  "  Story  of  Dor- 
othy Wordsworth,"  Ruskin's  "  Proeterita," 
being  the  beginning  of  his  autobiography,  Mr. 
Tupper's  "My  Life  as  an  Author,"  Amiel's 
"  Journal,"  and  "  Thoughts  of  the  Abb6  Roux," 
translations,  Sir  Francis  Doyle's  "Reminis- 
cences and  Opinions,"  Dr.  Russell's  "  Reminis- 
cences of  Yarrow,"  the  "  Hay  ward  Letters," 
and  Rev.  James  Pycroft's  "  Oxford  Memories." 
Works  of  a  more  general  character  are  Jem- 
ingham's  "Reminiscences  of  an  Attach^,"  be- 
ing experiences  while  connected  with  the  Brit- 
ish embassy  in  Paris  during  the  second  empire ; 


Oxenham's  "Memoirs  of  Dent.  De  Lisle ^; 
Comte  de  Castellane's  *^  Souvenirs  of  Military 
Life  in  Algeria,"  translated  by  Margaret  Lov- 
ett ;  "  Memorials  "  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes, 
an  officer  distinguished  in  the  Indian  service; 
a  new  edition  of  Lord  Herbert's  "  Antobiog- 
raphy";  Hobart  Pasha's  "  Sketches  " ;  Groom 
Robertson's  work  on  the  philosopher  Hobbes; 
"The  Radical  Pioneers,"  by  Daly,  and  "Eng- 
lish Letters  and  Letter- Writers,"  by  Williams; 
and  new  volumes  of  the  "English  Worthies" 
series,  including  Marlborough,  Admiral  Blake, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele.  The  lives  of 
Sir  Henry  Raebnm  and  Giovanni  Dnpr6  were 
the  principal  contributions  to  art  biography. 

The  "  Letters  of  George  Sand  "  were  trans- 
lated and  edited,  in  six  volumes;  Sir  Ronald 
Gower  wrote  a  sketch  of  Marie  Antoinette; 
Miss  Stewart  "A  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  " ;  and  Mr.  Round  a  "  Critical  Essay  on 
Anne  Boleyn.   Mr.  Scott  published  his  Hulsean 

£rize  essay  on  "  Ulfilas,  Apostle  to  the  Goths," 
[r.  Collins  an  historical  study  of  "BoHng- 
broke  and  Voltaire  in  England,"  Wilkinson 
his  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Court  and  Times  of 
Ernest,  King  of  Hanover,"  Mr.  Bettany  two 
volumes  of  sketches  of  "  Eminent  Doctors," 
and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  "  Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography  "  reached  its  tenth  volume. 

Poetry. — ^The  only  poetical  writer  of  note 
who  published  anything  original  during  the 
year  was  Lord  Tennyson,  whose  "Locksley 
Hall  Sixty  Years  After"  was  the  subject  of 
mingled  praise  and  criticism.  Mr.  Coventiy 
Patmore  produced  a  collective  edition  of  his 
"Poems,"  that  revived  public  interest  in  a 
once  popular  writer;  Miss  A.  Mary  F.  Robin- 
son published  "An  Italian  Garden";  Justin 
McCarthy  appeared  in  "  Hafiz  in  London,"  and 
Ernest  Myers  in  "The  Judgment  of  Prome- 
theus." Mr.  Browning  published  "Parley- 
ings  with  certain  People  of  Importance  in 
their  Day."  On  the  whole,  the  poetic  present- 
ment was  even  unusually  meager. 

FIfttoB.— The  list  of  novels  by  British  writers 
was  large,  but  included  no  really  first-class 
work,  though  "The  Silence  of  Dean  Mait- 
land,"  by  "  Maxwell  Grey,"  a  new  writer,  said 
to  be  a  woman,  attract^  general  attention, 
and  is  certainly  a  remarkable  first  attempt 
The  most  strikingly  popular  novel  was  Mr.  Ste- 
venson's "  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde " ;  after  that  came  H.  Rider  Haggard's 
"King  Solomon's  Mines,"  and  Stevenson's 
"Kidnapped,"  Anstey's  clever  skit  "A  Fallen 
Idol,"  Grant  Allen's  "Babylon"  and  "For 
Mamie's  Sake,"  and  George  MacDonald's 
"  What's  Mine's  Mine."  Wilkie  Collins  pub- 
lished two  works,  "The  Evil  Genius"  and 
"The  Guilty  River,"  neither  of  which  added 
to  his  reputation,  and  Mr.  Hardy's  "  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge "  was  considered  as  below  the 
standard  of  his  previous  works.  A  posthu- 
mous work  by  the  late  Hugh  Conway,  **  A 
Cardinal  Sin,"  was  of  about  the  caliber  of  its 
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predecessors.  Ifiss  Edna  Ljall  tempted  the 
public  with  no  fewer  than  three  books — "  We 
Two,"  "  Won  by  Waiting,"  and  "  In  the  Gold- 
en Days."  Jnstin  McCarthy  "collaborated" 
in  ''The  Right  Honorable  "  and  "Oar  Sensa- 
tion Novel."  Mr.  Mallock  produced  "The 
Old  Order  Changes,"  Jean  Ingelow  "John 
Jerome,"  and  Mr.  Norris  three  books — "  Her 
Own  Doing,"  "A  Bachelor's  Blunder,"  and 
"My  Friend  Jim,"  not  one  of  which  will  live, 
save  in  the  public  libraries.  Ouida's  "  House 
Party  "  possessed  all  of  the  faults  and  none  of 
the  merits  of  her  works ;  Mrs.  Oraik^s  "  King 
Arthur"  was  found  to  be  a  very  attractive 
novel,  based  on  rather  a  novel  plot.  Miss 
Braddon's  "One  Thing  Needful"  was  enor- 
mously advertised,  but  attracted  little  atten- 
tion. Christie  Murray  published  "  Cynic  For- 
tune," Miss  Yonge  "Chantry  House," 
"  Astray,"  and  "  A  Modem  Telemachus,"  Mrs, 
Oliphant  "A  House  Divided  against  Itself" 
and  "  A  Country  Gentleman  and  His  Family," 
Farjeon  "  Three  Times  Tried,"  Julian  Corbett 
"The  Fall  of  Asgard,"  Mr.  Sala  "Captain 
Dangerous,"  Mr.  Payn  "The  Heir  of  the 
Ages,"  Mr.  Fenn  "The  Vicar's  People,"  and 
Mr.  Shortbouse  a  weak  book,  "  Sir  Percival." 

Thetltgy* — The  number  of  religious  publica- 
tions during  the  year  was  large.  Farrar's 
"History  of  Interpretation,"  and  Briggs's 
"Messianic  Prophecy,"  Marphy  (of  Belfast) 
on  "  Daniel,"  Kuenen's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Ori- 
gin and  Composition  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua,"  translated  by  Wicksteed,  and  Milligan 
on  the  "  Revelation  of  St.  John  " — are  the  more 
noteworthy  explanatory  works  and  commenta- 
ries. Randall  on  the  "  Tabernacle,"  and  Paine 
on  "The  Temple  of  the  Hebrews,"  are  also 
valuable  for  elucidation ;  so  are  Dr.  C.  Taylor's 
"Illustrations  from  the  Talmud,"  and  Tuck's 
"Hand-Book  of  Biblical  Difficulties."  Joyce 
has  edited  the  Acts  of  the  Church  of  England 
from  1531  to  1585 ;  Burbridge  published  a  his- 
tory of  "  The  Liturgies  of  the  Church,"  and 
Cunningham  his  Hulsean  Lectures  on  "St. 
Austin,  and  his  Place  in  the  History  of  Chris- 
tian Thought."  Lechler's  "  Apostolic  and  Post- 
Apostolic  Times  "  was  translated  by  Davidson, 
and  Dixon^s  "  History  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land" reached  its  third  volume.  Pernn's 
"  Religion  of  Philosophy,"  Conn's  "  Evolution 
of  To-Day,"  Mendenhall's  "Plato  and  Paul," 
and  Piatt's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Supernatural," 
are  of  the  nature  of  religio-philosophical  works. 

Among  collections  of  sermons  were  those  of 
Dean  Church,  of  St.  Paul's,  London;  Dean 
Goulburn,  of  Norwich,  on  "Holy  Week"; 
Bishop  Alexander  on  "  The  Great  Question  " ; 
and  a  volume  by  Haweis,  of  St  James's,  Ma- 
rylebone,  London.  Concluding  this  subject, 
and  on  religions  not  Christian,  were  Hughes's 
^*  Dictionary  of  Islam,"  Legge's  translation  of 
"The  Texts  of  Confucianism,"  and  Wherry's 
"Commentary  on  the  Quriia,"  second  and 
third  volumes. 

VfyagCB  tod  TraveiSt— The  two  notable  books 


of  travel  for  the  year  were  Mr.  Fronde's 
"  Oceana."  recounting  his  trip  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand ;  and  the  account  by  the  young 
Princes  Albert  Victor  and  George,  of  "The 
Cruise  of  her  Majesty's  Ship  Bacchante." 
South  American  journeying  was  described  in 
Mr.  Wells's  "Three  Thousand  Miles  through 
Brazil,"  and  Mr.  Dent's  "A  Year  in  Brazil." 
Of  America  in  general,  Florence  Marry  at 
wrote  in  "Tom  Tiddler's  Ground,"  and  Mr. 
Edward  Money  in  "  The  Truth  about  Ameri- 
ca," the  latter  of  which  has  been  sharply  criti- 
cised in  the  English  reviews  as  belying  its  title. 

Baron  HUbner  published  "  Through  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,"  Mr.  Walker  "The  Azores,"  and 
Mr.  Clark  Russell  "  A  Voyage  to  the  Cape." 
Miss  Colenso  and  Col.  Tulloch  wrote  on  "  Natal 
and  Zululand,"  Mr.  J.  J.  Aubertin  on  "Six 
Months  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,"  and  Mr. 
Farini  "  Through  the  Kalahari  Desert."  Mr. 
Stutfield  published  a  "  Twelve  Hundred  Miles 
Ride  through  Morocco";  William  Tucker 
"  Life  and  Society  in  Eastern  Europe  " ;  Rob- 
ert Tennant  "Sardinia  and  its  Resources"; 
Margaret  Collier  "Home  by  the  Adriatic"; 
Mrs.  Walker  "Eastern  Life  and  Scenery"; 
De  Amicis  an  account  of  Constantinople; 
and  Edwin  Arnold  "India  Revisited."  Ro- 
milly's  "  Western  Pacific  and  New  Guinea," 
Sutherland's  "  Australia,"  and  works  by  Gane, 
Taylor,  and  Willoughby  on  "New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,"  fully  exploited  the  re- 
gions of  Australasia.  Julian  Thomas  issued  his 
"  Cannibals  and  Convicts  of  the  Western  Pa- 
cific," G.  A.  Shaw  "The  Madagascar  of  To- 
Day,"  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
published  a  "Survey  of  Western  Palestine" 
and  "Across  the  Jordan,"  and  reviewed  its 
"  Twenty-one  Years'  Work  in  the  Holy  Land." 
Several  works  on  India  appeared,  by  Wheeler, 
Blunt,  Cotton,  and  others,  two  on  China  by 
Miss  Gordon  -  Cumming  and  Mr.  Henry,  two 
by  Maclay  and  Pearson  on  Japan,  and  two  on 
Persia  by  Kerr  and  Bassett. 

Physica],  Moral,  and  IntellectuI  Sdencer— In  this 
department  are  included  works  on  physics, 
economics,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
subjects  that  have  been  somewhat  volumi- 
nously treated  during  the  year.  Prof.  Milne's 
"Earthquakes  and  other  Earth  Movements" 
appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  year ;  in  hy- 
draulics an  important  publication  was  Jack- 
son's "  Statistics  of  Hydraulic  Works  and  Hy- 
draulogy  of  England,  Canada,  Egypt,  and 
India" ;  Wormell's  "Electricity  in  the  Service 
of  Man"  was  translated,  and  Knecht  trans- 
lated Benedikt's  "  Chemistry  of  the  Coal-Tar 
Colors."  The  "  Report  on  the  Scientific  Re- 
sults of  the  Voyage  of  the  Challenger  "  reached 
its  twelfth  and  thirteenth  volumes.  Wood- 
Martin  published  the  "  Lake-Dwellings  of  Ire- 
land," Dr.  Croll  issued  his  "Discussions  on 
Climate  and  Cosmogony,"  and  Lotze's  "  Micro- 
eosmus  "  was  translated  by  Elizabeth  Hamil- 
ton and  Constance  Jones.  "  The  Flora  of  the 
English  Lake  District "  was  published  by  Mr. 
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Baker,  Haldene  wrote  on  "  Sub-Tropical  Oul- 
tivatioD  and  Climate,"  Geikie*s  "Class-Book 
and  Outlines  of  Geology  "was  issued,  also 
Wood's  "  Luminiferous  iEther,"  llartmann's 
^'  Anthropoid  Apes,"  and  a  translation  of  Weid- 
ersheim's  ^^  Elements  of  the  Comparative  Anat- 
omy of  Vertebrates." 

Amon^  philosophical  works  were  Mauds! ey's 
'^Natural  Causes  and  Supernatural  Seemings," 
Seth*s  lectures  on  "  Scottish  Philosophy,"  Hal- 
dene  and  Kemp  translated  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  Schopenhauer's  **Tbe  World 
as  Will  and  Idea,"  and  there  appeared  Sorley's 
**  Ethics  and  Naturalism,"  and  Caroline  Had- 
don's  '*  Studies  in  Hinton's  Ethics." 

Political  and  social  economy  were  treated 
in  Sir  Henry  Maine's  "Popular  Government," 
in  "  Class  Interests  iu  their  Relation  to  Each 
Other  and  to  Government,"  and  Barnes's 
"  Labor  Problem."  There  were  also  published 
Taylor's  "  Introdnction  to  a  History  of  the 
Factofy  System,"  Graham's  "  Social  Problem 
in  its  Economical,  Moral,  and  Political  As- 
pects," Lord  Brabazon's  "Social  Arrows," 
White's  "Problems  of  a  Great  City,"  Birk- 
beck's  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Distribution 
of  Land  in  England,"  and  Phillips's  "  Labor, 
Land,  and  Law."  Giffen  issued  a  second  se- 
ries of  his  collected  "  Essays  in  Finance,"  Rae 
a  book  entitled  "The  Country  Banker,"  and 
Th wing's  "The  Family,"  and  Robeiison  Smith's 
"Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,"  dis- 
cussed  this  branch  of  sociology. 

LITEIUTIIRE,  eOBiTIBfi^rrAL,  DV  1886.  The 
unsettled  condition  of  political  affairs  has  had 
its  effect,  and  that  not  altogether  favorable  to 
good  letters.  Literature,  nevertheless,  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term,  has  flourished  to  a 
fair  extent,  and  various  works  of  merit  have 
been  published.  The  love  of  letters  continues 
to  manifest  itself,  and  writers  of  ability  and  es- 
tablished reputation,  as  well  as  new  candidates 
for  public  favor,  have  contributed  freely.  In 
accordance  with  the  plan  heretofore  adopted, 
we  give  the  record  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
countries  on  the  Continent. 

BelgliH. — The  number  of  books  on  history 
and  its  cognates  is  not  large  this  year.  Alt- 
meyer's  posthumous  work,  entitled  "  Les  Pr6- 
curseurs  de  la  R6forme  aux  Pays-Bas,"  is  val- 
uable, though  not  attractive  in  style,  and  M. 
Nam^che  has  published  three  volumes  of  his 
"  Cours  d'Histoire  Nationale,"  as  a  separate 
work,  under  the  title  "  Le  R^gne  de  Philippe 
II  dans  les  Pays-Bas."  A  fifth  volume  of  the 
"Correspondence  of  the  Cardinal  de  Gran- 
ville" has  been  published  by  M.  Piot,  suc- 
cessor to  the  much-lamented  Louis  Gachard, 
keeper  of  the  records  of  the  realm,  who  died 
during  1888.  M.  S.  Bormans  has  edited  the 
Latin  memoir  of  Onuphrius,  the  Pontificial  le- 
gate, on  the  "  State  of  Li^ge,  in  1468,"  when 
the  struggle  against  Charles  the  Bold  was  at 
its  height.  M.  F.  Van  der  Haeghen  and  bis 
collaborators  have  completed  the  excellent 
"BibHographie  Lipsienne,"  in  which  the  fa- 


mous Belgian  philologist  receives  the  due  meed 
of  praise.  The  new  volumes  of  "  National 
Biography"  extend  from  Van  Helmont  to 
Henschling.  In  the  department  of  local  his- 
tory may  be  named  the  first  portion  of  M. 
Genard's  "Anvers  &  travers  lea  Ages." 
Count  d'AIviella  published  a  summary  of  his 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Brussels,  in  his 
"  Introduction  to  the  General  History  of  Re- 
ligions " ;  and  M.  G.  Kurth,  in  bis  "  Origin  of 
Modern  Civilization,"  has  contributed  an  im- 
portant book  on  the  early  centuries  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  critics  charge  the  writer 
with  a  too  manifest  purpose  of  striving  to  up- 
hold the  Church  of  Rome.  In  social  science 
the  contributions  are  few  and  meager.  M. 
Roose's  "  The  Work  of  P.  P.  Rubens  "  is  highly 
praised  for  its  type  and  illustrations ;  the  first 
numbers  only  have  been  published.  Several 
interesting  volumes  of  travel  have  appeared, 
giving  accounts  of  explorations  and  visits  in 
Congo  and  other  parte  of  Africa,  in  the  United 
States,  etc.  The  school  known  as  "Young 
Belgium  "  continues  to  be  active  and  energetic 
in  various  departments  of  literature,  chiefly  in 
poetry  and  fiction.  M.  C.  Lemonnier.  now 
resident  in  Paris,  has  published  "  Happe- 
Chair,"  which  is  said  to  be  a  sort  of  Bel^an 
counterpart  of  Zola's  "  Germinal."  Some  sra- 
thetic  essays  have  been  published,  and  several 
new  plays  by  Rulens,  Waller,  and  Nautet, 
have  been  put  on  the  stage  in  Brussels.  Flem- 
ish literature  excites  much  attention,  and  fresh 
editions  of  the  older  writers,  as  H.  Conscience, 
Madame  Courtmans,  etc.,  have  appeared.  In 
the  drama  the  production  is  steady,  and  on 
the  whole  creditable.  Various  indications  are 
given  that  Flemish  literature  is  increasing  in 
importance,  especially  as  one  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Belgium  use  the  old  tongue.  A  num- 
ber of  monographs  on  the  Flemish  movement 
and  on  local  history  have  been  published,  and 
M.  F.  de  Potter  continues  his  great  work  on 
the  history  of  "Ghent  from  Early  Times  to  the 
Present  Day."  Two  publications  of  old  texts 
have  aroused  public  attention,  and  M.  N.  de 
Pauw  has  brought  out  the  edicts  of  the  magia- 
trates  of  Ghent  in  the  fourteenth  oentnry. 

Bobemla*^ — Bohemian  literature  seems  to  be 
growing  and  improving,  and  the  record  for 
1886  is  on  the  whole  encouraging.  Cech,  now 
in  the  prime  of  life,  contributes  excellent  speci- 
mens of  poetry,  satire,  etc.,  and  J.  Vrehlicky, 
the  most  esteemed  of  national  poets,  has  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  lyric  and  narrative 
poetry.  I.  Zeyer  and  A.  Hevdnch  have  also 
brought  out  poems  of  superior  merit  The 
drama  is  well  sustained,  and  novels  are  both 
abundant  and  good.  J.  Braun  writes  histori- 
cal novels,  F.  Herite  satirical  sketches,  Vreh- 
licky ironical  and  sentimental  tales,  and  Z. 
Winter  stories  drawn  from  Bohemian  archives. 
Illustrated  books  meet  with  popular  favor, 
among  which  may  be  named  the  "Qaeen^s 
Court  Manuscript,"  by  Manes;  "Bohemia,'* 
containing  a  description  of  Prague,  by  £.  Ton- 
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ner ;  and  ^'  Tbe  Castles  and  Rains  of  Bohe- 
mia," by  J.  Sedlacek.  History  is  also  well 
represented  by  Tomck,  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  his  "History  of  Prague"  (1460-78);  F. 
Lembara's  '^  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  " ;  A. 
Stein's  "History  of  the  Jews";  and  F.  Sa- 
flinck's  "  Bohemia  in  the  Tenth  Century."  Dr. 
F.  Backovsky  continues  his  large  work,  "  The 
History  of  Bohemian  Literature,"  and  prints 
also  a  "  Collection  of  our  Best  Poetic  Treas- 
ures," in  five  volumes.  A  book  on  the  ^*  Dia- 
lects of  Moravia,"  by  F.  Bartos,  is  regarded  as 
a  rarity  in  Bohemian  literature. 

DMBftrk* — ^Danish  literature  during  the  year 
is  notable  for  quantity  rather  than  qn^ity,  and 
critics  complain  with  justice  of  ^^  over-produc- 
tion." Several  new  names  occur  among  the 
authors,  both  male  and  female,  who  write  sto- 
ries, tales,  poetry,  etc. ;  but  no  one  of  com- 
manding excellence  has  yet  appeared.  Among 
authors  of  established  reputation,  who  have 
contributed  to  literature  in  1886,  are  H.  Bang, 
in  "  Quiet  Existences  " ;  Sohandorph,  in  "  Six 
Tales  " ;  H.  F.  E  wald,  ui  an  historical  romance, 
"Niels  Ebbesdn,"  etc.  A  collection  of  "Po- 
ems and  Fragments"  by  the  distinguished  nov- 
elist, J.  P.  Jacobson  (who  died  last  year),  has 
been  published  and  well  received.  To  the 
drama,  H.  Drachmann  has  contributed  an  his- 
torieal  tragedy,  entitled  "  Alkibiades,"  and  K. 
Gjellerup  another,  entitled  "  St.  Just."  Tlie 
critics  complain  that  these  are  hardly  equal  to 
what  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
their  pens.  Sohandorph  has  brought  out  a 
comedy,  "Candidates  for  Election,"  and  C. 
Hostrnp  has  produced  "The  Guards  of  Ka- 
ren," both  of  which  are  good  in  their  way, 
but  not  of  remarkable  ability.  In  historical 
literature,  F.  Barford's  "  History  of  Denmark" 
(1319-1536)  is  completed,  and  is  regarded  as 
very  valuable.  I.  F.  Dabtrdm  has  published 
an  Ulustrated  "  History  of  the  World,"  in  sev- 
enty parts;  N.  Bacbe,  also,  has  finished  his 
elaborate  "  Histi>ry  of  the  North,"  in  five  $vo 
volumes,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 
Another  work  deservin;^'  mention  here  is 
"  Denmark  Described  and  Illustrated,"  by  M. 
G«lsch(^t.  It  is  4to  in  size,  and  the  descrip- 
tions are  from  the  pens  of  eminent  writers. 
Fourteen  parts  thus  far  have  been  issued. 
Kalkar's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Danish  Language  " 
is  slowly  progressing,  and  gives  promise  of 
being  higlily  valuable.  Prof.  P.  Hansen  has 
completed  his  "  Illustrated  History  of  Danish 
Literature,"  which  reaches  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  year  1870.  Critics  pronounce 
this  work  to  be  the  literary  event  in  Denmark 
for  1886.  C.  Christensen,  in  his  "  Studies  in 
Agrarian  History,"  and  A.  Nielsen,  in  "  The 
Danish  Peasant,"  throw  much  light  upon  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  prevalent  in  the  villages 
at  the  present  day.  Several  novels  by  popular 
American  authors  (E.  P.  Roe,  L.  M.  Alcott, 
Mark  Twain,  etc.)  have  appeared  in  Danish 
translations.  No  work  in  philosophy  or  ssthet- 
ica  has  been  produced.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
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in  conclusion,  that  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu,  the  well- 
known  traveler,  has  been  spending  some  years 
in  Copenhagen,  and  prepanng  a  new  work  on 
"  The  Viking  Age."  It  is  to  be  in  two  vol- 
umes, and  is  expected  to  appear  during  1887. 

FraMS* — A  careful  survey  of  the  literature  of 
France  during  1886  leads  to  the  conviction 
that  it  falls  below  the  level  of  1885.  This 
applies  to  poetry  and  fiction,  as  well  as  to 
history,  philosophy,  criticism,  etc.  In  poetry 
there  is  a  literary  clique  of  men  who  may  be 
termed  madmen  or  idlers,  but  who  call  them- 
selves decadents.  Their  chief  aim  appears  to 
be,  tmder  the  pretext  of  symbolism,  metaphys- 
ics, "rare  impressions,"  and  the  like,  tx>  pro- 
duce something  smart,  but  quite  unintelligi- 
ble to  most  readers.  P.  Verlaine  and  S.  Mal- 
larm6  are  the  leaders  of  this  school,  which  it 
is  expected  will  die  out  ere  long.  Two  post- 
humous poems  of  Victor  Hugo  have  ap- 
peared, one  of  which,  "  The  End  of  Satan."  U 
much  praised  by  the  critics  on  account  of  its 
restorationist  tendency,  the  idea  being  that,  at 
some  period  in  the  future,  evil  will  disappear, 
and  Satan  be  redeemed  by  love.  M.  Sully- 
Prudhomme^s  "Le  Tourment  Divin"  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  done,  and  deals  with  the  subject 
of  man^s  despair  at  his  impotency  to  grasp  tbe 
final  cause  of  the  universe,  and  to  read  aright 
the  riddle  of  the  world.  A  few  other  pro- 
ductions in  verse  deserve  mention  here,  viz. : 
J.  Richepin^s  "  La  Mer,"  a  work  of  genius  and 
merit;  J.  Rameau's  "Life  and  Death,"  brill- 
iant and  full  of  promise;  M.  Rollinat^s 
"Abtme,"  somewhat  gross,  but  powerful  in 
desling.  with  the  emotions;  P.  Gauthiez^s 
"Les  Voix  Errantes,"  which  possesses  real 
merit;  and  M.  Z^non-Fi^re^s  "Le  Livre  des 
Ames,"  a  work  of  consummate  art  and  skill. 
Turning  to  novels,  we  find  that  the  number 
published  in  1886  is  almost  incredible.  Real- 
ism appears  to  be  triumphant  everywhere,  and 
on  the  increase.  By  realism  is  meant,  not  the 
coarse  naturalism  of  Zola  and  his  thousand  im- 
itators, but  the  exact  study  of  the  entire  man, 
bringing  out  the  moral  element,  and  striving  to 
elevate  and  improve  the  race.  Pierre  Loti  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  sort  of  real- 
ism. He  is  characterized  as  "  profoundly  hu- 
man, and  uniting  the  feelings  of  honor,  of  duty, 
of  family  affection,  and  of  devotion  to  tbe 
country,  which  he  serves  as  a  naval  officer, 
with  a  marked  liking  for  beings  whom  he  has 
met  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  whom  he 
clothes  with  native  beauty  and  nobleness." 
His  "  Ariyad6,"  "Mon  Frdre  Yves,"  "  Le  Ro- 
man d'un  Spahi,"  and  "Pdcheur  d'Islande," 
are  highly  praised,  and  the  author  bids  fair  to 
become  illustrious  in  French  literature;  Zola's 
new  novel,  "  L'CEuvre,"  has  been  severely  and 
deservedly  criticised.  It  is  a  much  worse  book 
than  "  Germinal,"  and  that  was  certainly  bad 
enough  (as  was  noted  in  last  year's  review). 
After  Zola  come  Neaupassant,  De  Goncourt, 
and  Huysmans,  who  are  followed  by  a  host  of 
imitators,  who  deal  largely  in  the  worst  sort  of 
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realism  and  brntal  pessimism.  Amon^  novels 
of  a  better  sort  are,  "  MonsieTir  Jean,"  by  F. 
Fabre ;  "  Merlette,"  by  K6my  de  Gourmont ; 
*•  La  Fille  d  BJan  chard,"  by  Jnles  Case ;  this 
last  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  psy- 
chological sentimental  school.  Paul  Bonrget  has 
published  a  striking  novel,  '*  Crime  d' Amour." 
He  is  also  author  of  a  very  able  book,  *^  Essais 
de  Psychologic  Contemporaine,"  and  holds  high 
rank  among  French  writers  and  thinkers.  M. 
Rabusson,  Octave  FeoiDet,  and  Andr6  Then- 
riet  have  made  noteworthy  contribntions  to 
light  literature.  "  L'Opium,"  by  Bonnetan,  is 
characterized  as  a  capital  study  of  the  psy- 
chological and  physiological  effects  of  that 
powerful  drug.  In  the  drama,  Uenn  Becqoe, 
and  £mile  Bergerat  have  done  good  service ; 
but  since  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  critics 
note  that  the  stage  has  been  unlucky,  and 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay.  M.  Renan 
has  brought  out  ^^L'Abbesse  de  Jouarre,"  a 
play,  with  some  good  and  numerous  bad  points 
in  itl  In  history  and  philosophy,  the  **  Sonve- 
nirs  du  Due  de  Broglie "  (4  vols.),  P.  Thu- 
reau-Daugin^s  '^  Histoire  de  la  Monarchie  de 
Juillet"  (8  vols.),  M.  Bardoux's  **La  Bour- 
geoisie Fran^aise"  (178»-1848),  M.  Berthe- 
lot's  "Science  et  Politique."  A.  Franck's 
*'  Philosophie  du  Droit  Civil,"  deserve  honor- 
able mention.  Out  of  numerous  other  works 
may  be  named  here,  £.  Quinet's  "Lettres 
d'Exil  "  Jules  Simon's  "  Notice  sur  Michelet," 
"  La  l!  ranee  Coloniale,"  by  A.  Rambaud,  "  Gu- 
erres  d'ltalie,"  by  Montluo,  "fitude  sur  le  Scep- 
ticisme  de  Pascal  consid^r6  dans  les  Pens^es," 
by  £.  Droz,  and  *'  Lettres  In6dites  de  Mile,  de 
Lespinasse,"  by  C.  Henry.  Criticism,  conspicu- 
ous in  1885,  has  continued  to  do  good  service 
in  1886,  in  the  bands  of  Raoul  Frary,  E.  Droz, 
E.  Mont^gut,  Viscomte  E.  M.  de  Vogu6.  Jules 
Lemuttre,  and  A.  Marchand.  Travel  and  ex- 
ploration have  met  with  a  fair  share  of  atten- 
tion, but  the  publications  in  this  department 
are  few  and  of  no  great  moment.  Politics  and 
social  science  continue  to  attract  attention  and 
study.  A.  Coste  has  well  described  and  dis- 
cussed pauperism,  monopolies,  education,  and 
their  ac^uncts,  in  his  "  Les  Questions  Sociales 
Contomporaines  " ;  Jules  Barni  deals  faithfully 
with  **La  Morale  dans  la  D6mocratie";  and 
L.  J.  Janvier  gives  an  interesting  and  valuable 
account  of  "  Les  Constitutions  d'  Haiti."  Trans- 
ktions  from  English  and  other  languages  into 
French  have  been  made  to  some  extent.  In 
theology  and  religion  but  little  seems  to  l)ave 
been  accomplished,  and  our  record  is  singu- 
larly bare  as  respects  this  department. 

GenBaay.~In  Germany,  during  the  year  1886, 
there  was  nothing  particularly  striking  or  im- 
portant in  the  way  of  literary  production,  yet 
the  record  is,  on  the  whole,  fair  and  good. 
The  venerable  Nestor  of  German  historians, 
Yon  Ranke.  died  in  May.  The  sixth  volume 
of  his  "  Universal  History  "  was  published  last 
year,  and  he  left  the  seventh  complete  in  man- 
uscript.   Possibly  the  work  will  be  continued 


by  other  hands  from  the  papers  left  by  Ranke. 
The  death  of  G.  Waitz,  President  of  the  Acade- 
my, puts  a  check  upon  the  publication  of  the 
^^  Monnmenta  Germanisd,"  a  valuable  work  in 
charge  of  members  of  the  academies  at  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  Munich.  A.  Gindely  has  bronght 
out  a  fresh  contribution  in  relation  to  'Wallen- 
stein  (1681-'84),  who  is  still  to  a  large  extent 
an  enigma  in  history.  G.  F.  Herzberg  has 
published  a  "  History  of  Ancient  Rome,"  which 
is  praised  by  the  critics.  L.  Pastor's  **'  History 
of  the  Popes,"  from  a  Roman  Catholic  stand- 
point (to  be  in  six  volumes),  is  regarded  as  a 
learned  and  vigorous  offset  to  the  usual  history 
as  given  by  Protestants.  It  may  be  considered 
a  valuable  supplement  to  one  of  Ranke's  chief 
works.  German  history,  at  the  time  of  the 
^*-  Counter-Reformation,"  is  treated  of  by  lilr. 
Ritter,  and  Droysen's  ^^  History  of  F^erick 
the  Great"  has  reached  a  fourtli  volniue. 
Mommsen  also  has  brought  out  another  volume 
of  his  *»  History  of  Rome."  Karpeles's  "  His- 
tory of  Hebrew  Literature  "  appears  to  be  the 
first  comprehensive  work  of  its  kind  thus  f^ 
produced.  A  number  of  other  contributions 
to  historical  literature  have  been  made  by 
Erones,  E.  Joachim,  F.  von  Bezold,  O.  Lo- 
renz,  H.  Siegel,  and  R.  Gneist.  Gnstav  Freytag 
(now  past  seventy)  has  issued  the  first  volume 
of  his  *•*•  Reminiscences,"  which  gives  promise 
of  much  interest.  "  Young  Germany  "  is  striv- 
ing to  produce  a  reaction  against  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  Imitators  of  J.  V.  ScheffeJ,  a  poet 
of  renown,  who  died  in  April,  1886.  Cridos 
denounce  these  hybrid  archsdological  romances 
and  predict  their  speedy  downfall.  The  new 
school  aims  to  reproduce  the  life  and  pathos  of 
the  ode  and  hymn.  M.  Greif  and  J.  Proelss 
are  named  as  writers  of  excellent  lyrics  and 
genuine,  healthy  songs.  In  regard  to  dramatie 
literature  not  much  is  to  be  said.  Paul  Ueysc 
has  made  two  or  three  noteworthy  contribu- 
tions. R.  Voss,  in  his  "Patriciarin"  and 
*'  Brigitta,"  has  gained  applause ;  and  E.  von 
Wildenbruch,  in  his  latest  nlay,  '^Das  Neue 
Gebot,"  has  dealt  with  a  novel  subject,  vix.,  the 
hardship  and  trouble  caused  by  Pope  Gregory 
VII  forbidding  the  marriage  of  priests.  Come- 
dy is  well  represented  by  such  writers  as  0. 
Blumenthal,  G.  Moser,  H.  Lubliner,  F.  Bren- 
tano,  etc.  Novels  of  all  sorts  continue  to  be 
published  in  large  numbers.  Among  these  ve 
may  name  Spielhagen^s  ^^Im  Heilbade,"  G. 
Ebers's  new  Egyptian  story,  **  Die  Nilbrant," 
E.  Eckstein's  '*  Violanta,"  H.  Klein's  "Blinde 
Liebe,"  E.  Marriott's  **Geistliche  Tod,"  etc. 
Tales  and  shorter  stories  also  are  numerous  and 
good,  as  Heyse's  latest  collection  of  '^  Novel- 
len  "  and  similar  productions  by  T.  Storm,  G. 
Keller,  R.  Lindau,  J.  Grosse,  B.  Groller,  etc 
The  Goethe  literature  still  holds  public  atten- 
tion, although  the  death  of  W.  8cherer,  who 
was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  poet's  works,  is  much  lamented, 
and  will  cause  further  delay.  Soberer  was  a 
very  able  man  and  a  critic  of  first  rank,  as 
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shown  in  his  chief  work.  *'  History  of  German 
Literature/'  Jnlins  Wolfs  epic  of  *'  Lurley  " 
is  thought  to  be  inferior  to  his  previous  poetical 
efforts.  Count  Schaok,  although  past  seventy, 
writes  with  unabated  vigor  in  his  *^  Memnon, 
a  Myth";  and  a  (German  princess,  Queen  of 
Roumania.  signing  herself  as  "  Carmen  Sylva,^' 
has  brought  out  a  volume  entitled  **Meine 
Rahe,"  which  contains  ballads,  romances,  love- 
songs,  etc  Humorous  and  satirical  poetry  is 
represented  by  H.  Sdderstrdm  and  E.  Bormann. 
Among  works  of  ethnographical  interest  is  the 
handsomely  illustrated  **  Oestreicb-Ungam  in 
Wort  und  Bild,"  by  the  Crown-Prince  of  Aus- 
tria, of  which  the  critics  speak  in  the  highest 
terms.  With  this  may  be  classed  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Austrian  Alps  from  the  Bavarian 
Highlands,  edited  by  Max  Haushofer.  F.  von 
Loher,  the  well-known  traveler,  has  collected 
and  published  matter  drawn  from  all  regions 
of  the  world  for  instruction  of  the  general 
reader.  Other  works  of  travel  and  adventure 
are  frum  the  pen<i  of  G.  Radde,  the  distinguished 
ornithologist,  and  Max  Eyth,  an  engineer  of 
note.  In  philosophy  we  have  a  sort  of  philo- 
sophical testament  from  among  the  papers  of 
Alexander  Jung,  who  died  in  1884  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five,  which  displays  idealism,  enthu- 
siasm, and  optimism.  G.  Hauffe's  '^  Anthro- 
pology ''  traces  back  the  essence  of  man's  na- 
ture to  an  absolute  and  indissoluble  union  of 
the  corporeal  with  the  psychic  element,  the 
spiritual  soul  with  the  material  body ;  and  Du 
Bois-Reymond,  in  his  "  Academic  Discourses," 
reveals  the  irresistible  need  of  something  be- 
yond this  material  world,  and  acknowledges 
the  ^*  world-riddles "  of  psychic  phenomena 
accompanying  physical  processes.  Tlie  collect- 
ed " Essays "  and  "Ethics"  of  W.  Wundt  deal 
with  important  questions,  and  are  likely  to 

Erodnce  marked  effect.  C.  Werner^s  compre- 
ensive  '* History  of  Italian  Philosophy"  is 
yery  valuable  and  complete,  and  L.  StrHmpelPs 
"Introduction  to  Philosophy"  is  well  con- 
stracted  and  executed. 

OrMM* — ^Literary  activity  in  Greece  has  kept 
pace  with  that  of  any  previous  year,  notwith- 
standing the  disturbed  political  condition  of 
the  country  during  the  earlier  half  of  1886. 
At  Zante  "The  Poetic  Flower-Garden,"  a 
magazine  devoted  to  poetry,  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  promises  to  do  good  service  in 
this  department.  C.  Palamas^s  "  Songs  of  my 
Home  "  display  considerable  talent  and  genuine 
feeling,  and  Demetrius  Kokkos's  "  Recollections 
and  Hopes"  give  form  and  life  to  national 
traditions  and  help  to  incite  Greek  patriotism. 
D.  Koromilas  has  produced  a  play  entitled 
"  The  Judgment  of  Bockhoris,"  an  episode  in 
the  history  of  ancient  Egypt.  "Tales  and 
Recollections,"  being  contributed  to  the  jour- 
nals of  recent  years,  have  been  collected  and 
published  by  G.  Drosinis,  the  author.  In  "  Pro 
Patria  "  several  of  the  best  Greek  writers  have 
contribnted  a  memorial  t^  those  killed  or 
wonnded  on  the  Greeco-Turkish  frontier  in 


May,  1886.  Two  veterans  among  the  poets — 
T.  Orphanidis  and  G.  Paraschos — ^have  de- 
parted this  life,  advanced  in  years.  The  former 
was  connected  with  the  university  and  taught 
there.  He  was  author  of  poetical  satires  and 
narrative  poems,  which  met  with  much  favor. 
Tiie  latter,  Paraschos,  published  a  number  of 
national  poems,  translated  "  Hemani "  into 
modern  Greek,  and  was  preparing  a  Neo-Hel- 
lenic  version  of  the  "  Iliad  "  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Among  philological  publications  of  the 
year  that  deserve  special  note  are  the  letters 
of  A.  Coray,  the  distinguished  linguistic  scholar 
and  worker.  The  present  collection  of  letters 
fills  four  volumes,  and  is  valuable  as  throwing 
light  not  only  on  Coray^s  studies  and  pursuits, 
but  also  on  the  state  of  matters  in  France  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  that  country.  A.  P.  Eeraroens 
has  issued  "  A  Brief  Account  of  Palsdographical 
Researches  in  Constantinople  and  on  the  Shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  "  in  furtherance  of  the  lauda- 
ble design  to  make  known  the  MSS.  preserved 
in  Eastern  monasteries.  H.  Eleanthes  has 
brought  out  the  first  volume  of  an  annotate^. edi- 
tion of  "  Pindar,"  wiUi  a  modem  Greek  trans- 
lation, which  is  to  fill  five  volumes.  S.  Sakel- 
laropulos  has  prepared  an  excellent  "  Hand- 
Book  of  the  History  of  Greek  Literature," 
which  is  vduable  for  containing  a  copious 
bibliography  of  Neo-Hellenic  publications  on 
classical  authors.  Paul  Karohdis's  "Kotices 
of  the  Aryan  Tribes  in  Asia  Minor  "  is  said  to 
be  a  good  historical  monograph.  A.  Miliarakis 
is  engaged  upon  a  systematic  comparative  ge- 
ography of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  is  &e 
result  of  extensive  personal  investigation  and 
critical  research,  and  has  a  good  map  added. 
The  first  part  has  been  issued,  and  relates  to 
Argolis  and  Corinth.  N.  Schinas's  "Notices 
of  Journeys  in  Macedonia,  Epirus,  on  the  New 
Frontier,  and  in  Theesaly,"  are  designed  for 
military  purposes.  ArcheBology  and  numis- 
matics have  received  fair  attention.  The  Gor- 
tyna  inscription,  to  which  the  notice  of  savants 
has  been  directed  in  Europe  and  America,  has 
given  rise  to  copious  literature  of  its  own,  and 
J.  Typaldoa,  a  scholarly  lawyer,  has  written  a 
series  of  valuable  articles  on  it,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Advocates"  of  Athens.  Paul  Lambros  has 
written  a  work  entitled  "  Coins  of  the  Medie- 
val Rulers  of  Chios,"  valuable  for  matter  and 
well  illustrated.  The  Government  has  also  is- 
sued a  volume  containing  the  laws,  ordinances, 
and  circulars  relating  to  ancient  remains.  The 
first  part  of  a  work  on  "The  Museums  of  Athens" 
is  aomirably  brought  out,  and  the  subject  is 
quite  sure  to  excite  general  interest.  The 
opening  part  contains  a  succinct  view  of  the 
recent  excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  and  seven 
phototypes  of  the  archaic  statues  found  there. 
Substantially  the  statement  of  last  year's  record 
holds  good  for  1886  in  respect  to  philosophical 
and  educational  publications,  fiction,  works  of 
travel,  dramatic  efforts,  etc.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  important  in  this  regard. 
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L — Dutch  Hteratare  during  the  past 
year  has  been  meager  and  disappointing.  Two 
of  the  best  writers  in  Holland  have  died,  viz., 
Mrs.  Bosboom-Tottssaint  and  0.  B.  Hu^t.  The 
former  was  noted  for  vigorous  style,  large  in- 
formation,  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  Some  of  her  historical  novels  are  re- 
garded as  masterpieces.  Hu6t  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  suggestive  of 
Dutch  authors.  His  account  of  the  results  of 
the  theological  performances  of  the  Tubingen 
school,  and  liis  works  on  the  great  masters — 
Rubens  and  Rembrandt — established  his  repu- 
tation. The  passing  away  of  these  two  is  a 
great  loss  to  Holland.  In  regard  to  poetry  but 
little  can  be  said.  M.  BohPs  *^  Canzonen  ^* 
are  written  in  the  Italian  metre,  and  are  re- 
spectable if  nothing  more.  Marie  Bodaert  has 
furnished  a  charming  poem  now  and  then; 
Florentyn  and  Gonstantyn  have  produced  some 
good  epigrams  and  the  like  in  the  *' Specta- 
tor ^^ ;  W.  Prins  (noticed  last  year)  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  xerse  entitled  '^Zouder 
Sonnetten,"  which  are  adjudged  by  critics  to 
be  very  original  in  thought  and  form ;  and  Dr. 
Schaepman  has  brought  out  a  poem  in  many 
cantos,  ^^  Ayasofia,^*  in  which  he  depicts  with 
considerable  power  and  feeling  many  of  the 
scenes  and  characters  connected  with  the  grand 
Obristian  temple  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantino- 
ple. The  novels  of  the  year  do  not  rise  above 
the  average.  This  is  true  of  such  writers  as 
Wolters,  Ter  Burch,  Van  Duyl,  Van  Maurik, 
Otto,  and  others.  W.  Vosmaer,  in  his  "In 
Dienst,^^  describes  with  force  the  hardships 
and  toils  of  a  young  private  in  the  barracks. 
Two  accomplished  women  have  written  "  Tales 
and  Sketches,*'  which  possess  much  merit.  The 
naturalistic  school,  too,  has  its  disciples,  among 
whom  are  Cooplandt  and  Netscher,  who  show 
no  improvement  upon  the  unsavory  model 
which  they  copy.  Three  books  of  travel  are 
well  spoken  of  by  the  critics,  viz..  Van  Nie- 
velt's  "Alpenbocn,"  an  entertaining  account 
of  travels  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol ;  M. 
Emauts's  impressions  received  in  the  palm- 
gardens  of  Elche,  in  Toledo,  Seville,  etc. ;  and 
M.  Honigh's  **  Noorwegen,"  which  shows  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  literature,  history, 
and  people  of  Norway.  A  few  historical  nov- 
els and  novelettes  are  named,  but  they  are  of 
no  particular  interest  or  value.  The  public 
archives  have  yielded  good  results  in  the  hands 
of  P.  A.  Tiele  and  Dr.  Wynne.  J.  A.  Feith, 
Dr.  Pleyte,  and  others,  have  written  learnedly 
about  the  old  Dutch  laws  and  jurisdiction; 
and  the  old  poets  and  painters  are  well  dealt 
with  in  "Oud  Holland."  Dr.  Van  Deventer 
has  begun  a  popular  history  of  Java,  and 
Ter  Gouw  has  brought  the  history  of  Amster- 
dam to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Dr.  T.  Nolen's  monograph  on  David  Van 
Hoogstraaten  is  valuable  for  glimpses  of  liter- 
ary matters  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Cosyn  has  brought  out 
the  second  volume  of  his  "Old  West  Saxon 


Grammar,"  Ealff  has  edited  some  Middle  Dutch 
epic  fragments,  and  Brill  has  re-edited  Melia 
Stohe's  "Rymkronich."  Prof.  De  Vries'g 
great  dictionary  has  reached  the  letter  6,  Yer- 
dam  and  Andreae  have  brought  the  "liidd. 
Med.  Woordenbock  "  to  the  letter  H,  and  Prof. 
Frank  has  nearly  finished  matter  under  E  in 
his  "  Etymological  Dictionary."  On  the  whole, 
the  zeal  and  industry  of  scholars,  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  language  of  Holland, 
operate  as  a  sort  of  consolation  to  lovers  of 
their  country  and  literature,  in  view  of  numer- 
ous shortcomings  and  much  disappointment. 

Bugtry. — Hungary  shows  but  slight  advance 
in  literary  progress  over  the  year  1885.    A 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the  late  John 
Arany  came  out  during  the  year,  comprising 
such  writings  of  his  as  had  been  contribnted 
to  magazines  and  other  periodicals.    The  post- 
humous works  of  this  great  poet  of  modem 
Hungary  are  looked  for  with  deep  interest; 
meanwhile.  Prof.  F.  Riedl  has  done  Arany  full 
justice  in  a  recently  published  biography.  The 
collected  poerns  of  J.  Garay  and  of  M.  Tompaa, 
as  well  as  of  Vas  Gereben,  have  been  brought 
out  and  received  with  general  favor.    Other 
collected  poems  by  Gydry,  Torkos,  and  Rndny- 
anszky,  have  been  published.     In  the  drama 
M.  G.  Csiky  has  produced  a  tragedy,  entitled 
'*  Spartacus,'*  of  which  the  critics  speak  very 
favorably.     His  **  Petnehdzy,"  composed  for 
the  festival  in  memory  of  the  recapture  of 
Buda  from  the  Turks  in  1686,  and  his  librettd 
for  the  opers,  "  In  Search  of  a  King,"  were 
received   with  applause.     Mrs.  H.  Beniczky 
has  written  a  comedy,  "  Countess  Rhea,"  and 
E.  R&kosy  has  supplied  the  public  with  ^^  The 
Recapture  of  Buda."    The  number  of  novels 
brought  out  is  as  great  as  in  former  years, 
though  the  quality  does  not  quite  correspond 
with  the  quantity.     Mrs.  Beniczkv  furnidies 
two,  "Behind  Closed  Doors,"  and  "The  Pow- 
er of  Blood."    These  are  among  the  best  that 
have  appeared.    Other  novels  are,  "  The  New 
County  Lieutenant,"  by  L.  Tolnay  ;    "Tlie 
Black  Lady,"  by  0.  Szathm4ry ;  and  "Isaac," 
by  E.  K4zar.    Novelists  of  the  first  class,  viz., 
J6kai  and  Mikszdth,  have  published  notliing 
this  year.    The  bicentenary  of  the  recapture 
of  Buda  from    Moslem  oppression  occupied 
general  attention,  and  gave  rise  to  ArpAd  K4- 
rolyi's   excellent  work,   "The    Recapture  of 
Buda  and  Pesth  in  the  year  1686."     The  crit- 
ics speak  of  this  contribution  to  historical  lit- 
erature in  the  very  highest  terms  of  praise. 
A  new  edition  also  of  Prof.  Saiamon^s  able 
book,   "  Hungary  during  the  Occupation  of 
the  Turks  "  was  called  for,  and  brought  afresh 
to  peopIe^s  minds  the  hardships  and  strug- 
gles of  the  nation  from  the  battle  of  Mo- 
h6cs,  1256,  until  1686.    To  this  period  belong 
several  other  works  of  merit,  as  "Treasury 
Lists  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary,"  by  Velicz  and 
Kammerer ;  "  A  Sketch  of  Sigismund  R4k6czy 
(1622-1654)",  by  A.  Szihigyi;  and  "A  Life  of 
Oardmal  Peter  P6zm4n,"  by  Canon  W.  Frak- 
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116I.  Rak6cz7,  on  the  side  of  Protestantism, 
took  ap  arms  for  national  independence,  while 
P6zman  aided  largely  in  consolidating  the  Aus- 
trian power.  "  The  History  of  the  Daunbian 
Navy,"  in  early  times,  by  E.  Szentklirai,  is  in- 
teresting and  nsefol.  ^'  The  Speeches  of  the 
Hangarian  Patriot,  Francis  De4k  "(1848-1861), 
edited  by  E.  E6nyi,  have  been  published,  and 
manifest  the  high  and  noble  spirit  of  the  man. 
Geographical  and  ethnographical  literature  is 

3aite  abundant  in  1886,  as  is  shown  by  Prof. 
.  Hunfalvy's  second  volume  of  his  great  work 
on  the  geography  of  the  world,  which  is  spe- 
cially devoted  to  Hungary ;  Prof.  Lo^zy's  im- 
portant work  on  China,  based  on  personal  in- 
vestigations, witli  a  valuable  map  attached  ; 
J.  Asb6th's  volume  on  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina, dealing  with  social,  political,  and  other 
features  of  the  country;  and  A.  VAmb^ry's 
**  The  Turkish  Race,"  published  by  the  Acad- 
emy, the  fruit  of  personal  observation  and  ex- 
perience among  the  Turks.  A.  Bedd's  work 
on  the  forests  of  Hungary  deserves  mention  in 
this  connection.  We  may  also  note  Prof.  Z. 
Be5thy'8  "  History  of  Folk-Lore  in  Hungary," 
from  the  sixteenth  century  onward;  J.  Ha- 
raszti^s  monograph  on  the  naturalistic  novel 
cultivated  by  Zola  so  largely  and  offensively; 
and  Prof.  Gustav  Heinrich's  "  History  of  Ger- 
man Literature,"  which  ranks  with  the  best 
books  published  on  the  subject  in  Germany  or 
elsewhere.  A  word  or  two,  in  conclusion,  is 
due  to  the  memory  of  Arnold  Ipolyi,  Bishop 
of  Nagyv&rad,  a  man  of  vast  learning  and 
rare  accoiYiplishmente.  He  was  author  of  a 
number  of  valuable  books,  and  his  death,  in 
December,  1886,  is  a  loss  both  to  the  church 
and  to  sdence  and  art. 

Italy* — The  record  of  Italian  literature  for 
1886  is  only  indifferently  good.  Some  energy 
has  be^n  manifested  in  the  department  of  his- 
tory. A  Jewish  writer,  David  Castelli,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  Institute  Superiore  of 
Florence,  has  treated  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
from  the  be^nning  until  the  time  of  the  kings, 
nsing  the  modem  rationalistic  method,  and 
not  regarding  inspiration  or  church  tradition 
as  of  any  special  value.  F.  Covoni^s  mono- 
graph, describing  the  visit  of  Frederick  Augus- 
tus IV,  King  of  Denmark,  to  Florence,  in 
1708,  IS  much  praised  by  the  critics.  R.  Galli 
has  made  an  excellent  beginning  toward  a  his- 
tory of  Venice ;  and  G.  Govi  has  brought  to 
light  an  interesting  document  relative  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Venice,  in  May, 
1606.  Some  works  in  literary  history  deserve 
mention,  viz.,  V.  Clan's  '^  Un  Decennio  della 
Vita  di  M.  Pietro  Bembo"  (1521-1631);  C. 
Ricci^s  volume  on  "  The  Spaniards  and  Vene- 
tians in  Romagna"  (1527-1529);  F.  Fiorenti 
no's  *'*'  n  Risorgimento  Filosofico  nel  Quattro 
Cento,"  which  the  author  left  only  partly  fin- 
ished at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  political 
history  may  be  named  a  few  gool  productions, 
based  largely  on  original  researches,  such  as 
P.  Fea's  "  AJessandro  Famese,  Dacca  di  Par- 


ma"; C.  Merkel's  "Manfredi  I  e  Manfredi  II, 
Lancia "  ;  L.  Cappelletti's  "  Storia  popolare 
critica  della  Rivoluzione  Francese,"  etc.  His- 
torical societies  in  Italy  and  tlie  Vatican  ar- 
chivists display  much  zeal  and  industry  in  this 
department,  with  creditable  results.  In  criti- 
cism the  best  work  of  the  year  is  that  by  Zum- 
bini,  professor  in  the  University  of  Naples, 
on  the  poems  of  Vincenzo  Monti  (1754-1828). 
Foscolo  and  Leopardi  continue  to  receive  a 
large  share  of  attention  from  Italian  critics. 
Zanella  has  made  a  good  beginning  on  the 
subject  of  Italian  literature  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Translations  from  the  Greek  and 
other  languages  into  Italian  have  also  received 
considerable  attention.  In  poetry  the  yield 
has  not  been  large  or  important.  I.  de  Chiara^s 
'*  Fnmo  "  contains  some  good  verses ;  F.  Zam- 
boni's  dramatic  poem  "  Sotto  i  Flavi,"  is  more 
ambitious  and  exhibits  much  talent;  V.  Bar- 
hiera  has  issued  a  small  volume  of  poems  en- 
titled ^'  Come  Detta  il  Core,"  which  are  char- 
acterized by  the  critics  as  sweet  idyllic,  and 
true.  No  novel  that  may  be  called  great  has 
appeared  this  year.  GiAcosa's  "  Novelle  e  Pa- 
esi  Valds(»stani,"  contains  stories  and  sketch- 
es drawn  from  the  scenery  and  inhabitants  of 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  valleys  of  the  Ital- 
inn  Alps,  and  are  much  praised.  G.  Viscon- 
ti's  story,  *'I1  Curato  d'  Orobio"  is  fairly  well 
done;  as  are  also  Campanus's  "In  quel  Brutto 
Mesa,"  Rovetta's  tale  **  Tiranni  Minimi,"  Vas- 
sallo's  romance  *'  Diana  Ricattatrice,"  and  Ca- 
pranica's  romance,  "Maria  Dolores."  £.  de 
Amicis*has  published  a  book  entitled  "  Cnora," 
for  the  benefit  of  boys,  calculated  to  inspire 
love  of  country,  famUy,  and  God.  In  the  de- 
partment of  law  we  may  mention  F.  Brandi- 
leone's  work  on  "  Byzantine  Law  in  Southern 
Italy  from  the  Eighth  to  the  Twelfth  Century  " ; 
P.  Cogliolo^s  manual  of  the  "  Sources  of  Roman 
Law  " ;  and  R.  Foghetti's  "  Observations  on  the 
History  of  Italian  Law."  In  this  connection  we 
may  properly  make  note  of  the  death  of  Marco 
Minghetti,  in  December,  who  was  distinguished 
as  a  man  of  letters,  and  renowned  as  an  orator 
second  to  none  of  his  countrymen. 

Nerway. — Fiction  or  light  literature  has  had 
chief  sway  in  Norway  during  1886.  Two  nov- 
els have  attained  note,  viz.,  E.  GlOersen^s 
" Every-day  Life,"  and  A.  Kielland*s  "Snow." 
The  former  sketches  life  and  manners  among 
well-to-do  people,  and  displays  much  power  in 
character-painting.  The  latter  is  a  trenchant 
assault  upon  the  priesthood  and  the  general 
bigotry  that  the  author  regards  as  prevalent 
in  conservative  circles.  Kielland  also  com- 
pleted a  play  in  1886,  called  "Tre  Par"  (Three 
Couples),  which  is  French  in  style  and  bad  in 
moral  tone.  The  critics  affirm  that  the  drama 
could  not  be  read  aloud  in  a  company  of  vir- 
tuous and  cultivated  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Among  the  numerous  novels  published  may  be 
mentioned  "  Farvel,  Hansen,"  by  K.  Winter- 
hjelm ;  **  Spring  Mist,"  by  Kristofer  Kristofer- 
sen ;  ''  The  Neighboring  Farms,"  by  Immanuel 
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Ross ;  **  Women*H  Fates,"  by  Elizabeth  SchOy- 
en ;  **  Then  and  Now,"  by  Charlotte  Koren ; 
and  a  series  of  hunting  sketches,  by  Sofas 
Aars.  In  tbe  drama  Bjornsen's  twin- brother, 
Henrik  Ibsen,  has  contributed  a  foar-act  play, 
entitled  ^' Kosmershohn,"  which  is  variously 
criticised,  some  regarding  it  as  his  most  suc- 
cessful work,  others  condemning  it  as  inferior 
to  previous  dramas  in  spirit  and  execution.  In 
the  department  of  history  not  much  has  been 
added.  Several  works  of  value  are  in  coarse 
of  publication,  such  as  an  illustrated  ''  History 
of  Norway,"  by  O.  A.  Overland ;  Unger's 
"  Diploraatarium  Norvegicura,"  a  thesaurus  of 
ancient  lore;  Brynildren's  ^'Norwegian-Eng- 
lish Dictionary,"  a  very  full  and  complete  lexi- 
con. Military  history  receives  attention  in 
Lieut.  Barstad's  *'Tlie  Defense  of  Bergen" 
(1801,  1807-'14).  N.  Rolfsen  has,  with  the 
aid  of  H.  Jaeger,  completed  a  work  entitled 
"  Norwegian  Authors,"  which  is  an  anthology 
of  native  writers  from  Peter  Dass  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  contains  biographies  and  por- 
traits, and  is  a  work  of  value.  In  religious  and 
scientific  literature  some  books  have  appeared, 
but  none  of  more  than  average  importance. 
F.  Grung,  in  "  Spiritual  Fetters,"  attempts  to 
give  a  psychological  analysis  and  refutation  of 
pessimism,  with  moderate  success.  Transla- 
tions of  a  number  of  American  works  have 
found  favor  in  Norway,  among  which  may  be 
named  Henry  George^s  '^  Progress  and  Pover- 
ty "  and  Prof.  Rasmus  B.  Anderson^s  ^^  Norse 
Mythology." 

Poland. — More  than  usual  activity  was  devel- 
oped in  the  drama  this  year  in  Poland,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  three  prizes  were  offered  at 
Warsaw  for  plays.  An  historical  dram  a,  "  Woj  t 
Albert,"  by  S.  Kozlowski,  was  sacces8ful,  as 
were  two  comedies,  one  by  Mankowski,  en- 
titled "  Minowski,"  the  other,  ^*  Besieged  on  all 
Sides,"  by  E.  Lubowski.  J.  Blizinski  and  E. 
Zalewski  produced  highly  successful  plays, 
"  Check  and  Mate,"  by  the  former,  and  ''  Our 
Sons  in-law,"  by  the  latter,  are  much  praised 
by  the  critics.  Historical  novels  and  romances 
are  in  high  favor  in  Poland  this  year.  Among 
these  may  be  named  H.  Sienkiewicz's  ^'The 
Deluge  "  (in  six  volumes),  referring  to  the  dis- 
asters of  Poland  under  King  John  Oasimir; 
S.  Eaczkowski^s  novel  of  the  times  of  John 
Sobieski ;  P.  Bykowski's  **  The  Suitor  of  the 
Ohatelain's  Daughter";  and  W.  Rapacki^s 
"  The  Sins  of  the  Eing.'*  In  novels  of  man- 
ners Madame  E.  Orreszko  holds  the  first  place. 
Other  writers  in  this  line  are  also  highly  praised, 
as  A.  Glowacki,  in  "  The  Sentry  " ;  J.  Zacha- 
ryasicwicz,  in  his  series  of  stories  entitled 
'*From  Upper  and  Lower  Ranks  of  Life"; 
Madame  Ostoja  in  **  Sketches  and  Pictures  "  ; 
and  hi.  Balucki,  W.  Sabowski,  and  T.  Choinski, 
in  their  tales  and  sketches.  In  lyric  poetry 
Rossowslci's  *'  Poems  "  have  secured  public  ap- 
proval. The  able  poetess,  M.  Bartus,  who  died 
recently,  is  much  lamented ;  a  collection  of  her 
Terses  has  been  made  and  published  under  tbe 


title  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Ruins."  History  has 
received  fair  attention,  as  is  shown  in  ^^The 
Diet  of  Four  Years,"  by  Kalinka;  "The  Saxon 
Times,"  i.  e.,  Poland  under  kings  of  the  house 
of  Saxony ;  the  ''  Liber  Diligentiarum  "  of  the 
University  of  Cracow,  by  W.  ^islocki.  Sev- 
eral valuable  works  begun  in  former  years  in 
this  department  are  being  continued  by  learned 
editors  and  students.  P.  Chmielowski,  well 
known  as  an  historian  of  literature,  has  pub- 
lished "  Sketches  and  Studies  of  Literature,"  in 
five  volumes ;  and  A.  Belcikowski  has  brought 
out  his  literai7  and  aosthiftic  essays. 

Euria* — ^During  the  present  year,  as  was  also 
the  case  in  1885,  Russian  literature  has  suffered 
much  by  the  ravages  of  death  among  native 
authors,  such  as  Aksakov,  Boutlerov,  Ostrov- 
ski,  Kolomin,  etc.  The  first  named  was  the 
leader  of  the  old  Philo-Slav  party  in  Russia, 
and  was  a  poet  of  no  little  renown.  His  works 
have  been  published  in  six  volumes,  containing 
political  articles,  sketches  of  life  and  manners, 
etc  Ostrovski,  celebrated  as  a  dramatist,  did 
good  work  for  the  national  drama,  in  picturing 
especially  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  mer- 
chant class.  He  was  also  a  translator  from  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  English,  in  which  difficult 
work  his  success  was  marked.  Count  I^o 
Tolstoi,  tbe  famous  Russian  novelist  and  man 
of  letters,  has  brought  out  a  powerful  story  en- 
titled ''  The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch,"  together 
with  popular  tales  and  sketches.  He  is  also 
doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of  education, 
in  preparing  popular  reading-books,  and  the 
like.  The  Russian  satirist,  Stchedrin,  continaes 
his  vocation ;  besides  a  book  of  *^  Fables,"  he 
has  published  a  series  of  '^  Tales  and  Sketches,'* 
which  fully  sustains  his  reputation.  Korolenko 
has  brought  out  a  new  volume,  containing  sev- 
eral tales,  which  prove  his  ability  as  a  writer. 
The  year  has  been  fruitful  in  novels,  but  the 
great  majority  are  mediocre  and  do  not  deserve 
mention.  History  in  its  several  departments 
has  received  full  attention  during  the  year. 
Martynov  has  published  a  good  volume  on 
"  Gregory  of  Njssa,"  and  Plotinov  has  well 
set  forth  "  The  State  of  Heathen  l^eliefs  at  the 
Time  of  the  Appearance  of  Christianity.^ 
Smirnof  also  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  growth 
of  **•  The  Christian  Church,"  as  relates  to  Rus- 
sia ebpeciaUy,  and  Koutepov  has  issued  a  vig- 
orous work  **  On  the  Heresy  of  the  Skoptri,  or 
Grodly  People."  The  theological  academies 
have  been  active,  too,  in  the  department  of 
Church  history.  General  history  has  received 
abundant  care  and  attention  from  Russian  stu- 
dents and  scholars,  as  is  evident  by  tbe  publi- 
cations of  the  "  History  of  Russia,"  "  History 
of  Protestantism  in  Russia,"  by  Tzvitayev; 
"  Russia's  R61e  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,"  by 
Maslovski;  the  ^^ Memoirs"  of  the  Russian 
Historical  Society,  etc.  Several  good  books 
have  appeared  on  ethnography,  archaeology, 
and  numismatics.  Prof.  Tikhouravov  has  re- 
produced the  original  text  of  Gogol's  immortal 
comedy,  "  The  Revisor  " ;  a  volume  on  Push- 
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kin,  entitled  ^^  PnsbkiQiana,^'  has  been  brought 
oat  by  Mejov ;  and  Frot  Miller,  of  St.  Peters- 
borg,  has  considered  with  much  oare  ^^  Russian 
Writers  after  Gogol,^'  induding  Pissewski, 
Stchedrin,  and  Leo  TolstoL  Karj6ev*s  '*  Lit- 
erary Evolution  in  the  West,^^  and  Vesselov- 
aki's  ^^  History  of  the  Romance  and  Novel,^'  de- 
serve mention  here.  Philosophy  and  ethics  are 
duly  attended  to  in  ^' The  Philosophical  Qaar- 
terly,'*  and  in  a  nomber  of  volumes  that  have 
appeared  daring  the  year.  Two  volumes  may 
be  named,  Lopatiti's  *' Positive  Problems  of 
Philosophy,"  and  Prot  Grot's  '*  The  Soul  in 
Connection  with  Contemporary  Knowledge  of 
Force."  In  social  science  we  have  Prof.  Kova- 
levski's  *^  Contemporary  Custom  and  Ancient 
Law,"  and  his  work  on  "Primitive  Law." 
The  latter  discusses  questions  of  no  less  inter- 
est than  importance.  Gradovski's  "  Constitu- 
tionai  Laws  of  European  States  "  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  popular  use.  In  finance  and  statistics 
two  volumes  have  been  published,  entitled  a 
*^  Historico-Statistioal  Review  of  the  Industry 
of  Russia,"  giving  a  full  account  of  the  agricult- 
aral  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  em- 

Eire.  In  fiscal  law  a  number  of  valuable  works 
ave  appeared,  which  we  have  not  room  to 
name  here.  On  universal  history  works  have 
been  abundant,  specially  Bauer's  "  Lectures  on 
Modern  History  in  the  fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries,"  Osokin's  "The  Political  Move- 
ments in  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
and  Vinogradov's  "  Researches  into  the  Social 
History  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages." 
Mueh  attention  also  has  been  given  to  transla- 
tions into  Russian  from  English,  French,  and 
German  anthers,  such  as  Gibbon,  Dickens,  Her- 
bert Spencer.  Victor  Hugo,  Rochefoucauld, 
Goethe,  and  Heine. 

SpalnJ — Much  activity  has  been  displayed  in 
literature  in  1886,  and  the  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture is  very  encouraging.  The  academies  and 
other  learned  bodies  have  been  very  diligent  in 
cultivating  the  field  of  national  history,  and 
their  publications  are  of  first  importance,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History. 
Private  individuals,  too,  have  labored  in  the 
same  department.  This  is  shown  by  works  on 
the  Inquisition,  the  reign  of  Philip  IV  (1621- 
1626,  and  later  years),  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Spain,  the  traditions,  archives,  etc  Several 
manuals  of  topographical  history  have  ap- 
peared, which  may  serve,  it  is  suggested,  as 
guide-books.  In  bioffraphy  little  has  been  ac- 
complished ;  yet,  A&onso^s  "  Life  of  Muril- 
lo  "  deserves  mention.  The  Royal  Academy^s 
*^  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Language"  has  met 
with  some  sharp  criticism,  and  various  essays 
on  both  the  language  and  the  dialects  of  the 
kingdom  have  appeared.  These  latter  call 
forth  much  talent  and  devotion  on  the  part  of 
students  in  this  interesting  line  of  research. 
Poetry,  novels,  and  light  literature  in  general, 
are  on  the  increase  in  Spain.  Campoamor  has 
published  seven  poems,  lyric  or  dramatic — 
Nofiez  de  Arco  one,  Palacio  one,  and  Zorilla 


one.  New  editions  of  Alarcon,  Valera,  Guer- 
rero, and  others  have  been  issued,  and  the 
names  of  Villanova,  Valcarcels,  Alvear,  Sala, 
etc.,  are  added  to  the  list  of  new  poets  in  search 
of  fame  and  right  appreciation.  Fiction  is 
abundant  in  the  way  of  folk-lore,  translations 
from  other  languages,  and  original  contribu- 
tions. Among  these  may  be  named  "  Los  Pa- 
ros  de  UUoa,"  by  a  lady,  E.  P.  Bazan ;  "  Espe- 
ranza  y  Caridadi,"  by  P.  Nieva ;  "  Maria,"  by 
Turena  ;  "  Luisa  Minerva,"  by  J.  R.  M61ida ; 
and  "Mio  Devociones,  Notas  Intimas  de  Ma- 
drid V  Paris,"  by  Blasco.  Societies  and  print- 
ing-clubs are  actively  engaged  in  bringing  out 
of  their  hiding-places  and  putting  into  print 
various  and  valuable  manuscripts,  tracts,  pa- 
pers, etc.  The  "  Autores  EspaAoles"  is  an 
interesting  and  handy  collection  of  old  and 
modern  standard  works,  of  which  six  volumes 
have  been  issued  during  the  year,  and  well  re- 
ceived by  the  reading  public.  The  politicnl 
sciences,  including  popular  education,  civil 
rights,  government,  freedom  of  the  press,  etc., 
are  being  largely  studied,  and  several  volumes 
on  these  topics  have  appeared.  In  the  physi- 
cal and  natural  sciences  some  progress  has  been 
made,  and  some  good  volumes  on  geology, 
botany,  mineralogy,  etc.,  have  been  published. 
The  Cervantes  literature  has  been  allowed  to 
rest  in  peace  this  year. 

8wedea. — In  literature,  Sweden  has  suffered 
during  1886  from  obvious  depression,  arising 
apparently  out  of  important  and  delicate  ques- 
tions bemg  brought  into  debate.  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Edgren  has  written  "  A  Summer  Tale,"  touch- 
ing sharply  upon  unsettled  questions  of  the  re- 
lations of  husband  and  wife;  and  Strindberg, 
the  representative  of  the  Zola  carnalistic  school 
in  Sweden,  has  said  some  bitter  and  mean 
things  about  women  in  his  last  novel,  "  Tlie 
Son  of  the  Servant."  Poetry  received  but 
scant  attention  this  year,  and  has  no  record 
worth  presenting.  Victor  Rydberg^s  "  Inves- 
tigations in  Germanic  Mythology  "  Ib  perhaps 
the  most  important  work  of  the  year,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  Sweden^s  ablest  writer,  and 
marked  by  skill  and  ability  of  high  order.  F. 
F.  Carlson  has  brought  out  a  new  volume  of 
his  "  History  of  Oharies  XII  of  Sweden."  To 
E.  G.  Grandinson  we  owe  '*  Studies  in  the 
Hanseatic  Swedish  History  " ;  to  A.  Nystrdin 
the  beginning  of  a  **  General  History  of  Cult- 
ure " ;  to  B.  Meyer  the  completion  of  his  ^^  Lit- 
erary Lexicon  " ;  and  to  O.  Sj5gren  a  continu- 
ation of  his  labors  on  a  "  History  of  Antiquity." 
T.  Ekelund  has  published  ^'Literary  Silhou- 
ettes," and  J.  Sundblad  a  selection  from  the 
correspondence  of  Archbishop  Lindblow,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  entitled  '*'  Among  Cro- 
siers and  Mitres."  Two  more  volumes  have 
been  added  by  A.  Ahnfelt  to  the  *^  Recollec- 
tions of  Foreign  Diplomatists  in  Stockholm." 
Biography  has  been  enriched  by  a  **  Life  of  a 
Swedish  Musical  Composer,  J.  A.  Josephson," 
and  by  P.  T.  Cleve's  notes  on  Wilhelm  Scheele, 
the  celebrated  Swedish  chemist.    In  art  has 
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been  published  '^Swe^Iish  Kings  and  tlieir 
Ages,"  a  collection  of  photographs  after  con- 
temporaneous pictures.  The  **  Swedish  Ency- 
clopeddia"  is  making  good  progress,  having 
reached  the  eleventh  volume ;  it  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  1887.  The  death  of  H. 
TroUe,  the  popular  novelist,  may  here  be  re- 
corded. He  wrote  numerous  sea-stories,  such 
aa  "  A  Voyage  on  a  Merchantman,"  "  The  8ea- 
OflScer,"  "Captain  Darell,"  etc.,  and  also  a 
history  of  the  Swedish  navy.  On  the  whole, 
though  depressed,  the  literature  of  Sweden 
manifests  a  fair  share  of  life  and  vigor. 

LOGAUr,  JOHN  iLEXilTDn,  an  American  sol- 
dier and  statesman,  bom  in  Jackson  County, 
111.,  Feb.  9,  1826;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dec.  26, 1886.  His  father.  Dr.  John  Logan, 
emigrated  from  Ireland  when  a  young  man, 
and  settled  in  EUioott's  Mills,  Maryland,  but 
removed  to  Kentucky,  then  to  Missouri,  and 
finally  established  himself  in  tlie  practice  of 
medicine  in  Jackson  County,  111.,  a  fertile  and 
rapidly  growing  portion  of  the  State.  While 
living  in  Missouri,  Dr.  Logan  married  Miss 
Laramie,  who  died  within  a  few  years,  leaving 
one  child,  a  daughter.  In  Illinois  the  stiU 
young  physician  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land,  and  to  the  house  he  erected  upon  it  he 
brought,  as  his  wife.  Miss  Elizabeth  Jenkins, 
a  native  of  Tennessee.  She  «  as  a  woman  of 
rare  gifts,  possessinff  sound  judgment,  indus- 
try, and  unbonnded  energy.  A  new  town. 
Murphy sboro*,  was  laid  out  in  part  on  Dr.  Lo- 
gan^s  ian4,  and  he  built  upon  it  a  hotel,  which 
his  wife  to  a  large  extent  superintended.  Dr. 
Logan's  medical  practice  grew,  so  that  patients 
whom  he  could  not  reach  came  many  miles  to 
consult  him ;  while  in  practical  matters,  con- 
cerning the  improvement  of  the  State,  he  took 
a  deep  interest.  He  was  a  representative  in 
the  State  Legislature,  elected  by  the  Demo- 
crats, and  held  several  county  offices.  He  was 
personally  popular,  and  his  word  was  as  good 
as  his  bond.    He  died  in  1856. 

John  Alexander  was  the  oldest  son  of  Dr. 
John  and  Elizabeth  Jenkins  Logan.  He  was 
bom  to  the  somewhat  hard  conditions  of  a 

I)rimitive  Western  home,  but  was  sent  to  the 
itde  public  school,  and  in  addition  his  father 
secured  a  tutor  who  gave  the  boy  a  good  Eng- 
lish education,  and  the  rudiments  of  a  classical 
one.  In  1840,  in  Shiloh  College,  he  pursued 
his  studies  still  further.  He  had  a  wonderful 
memory,  and  retained  much  of  what  he  learned. 
But  from  childhood  he  loved  hardy  sports  bet- 
ter thaji  books  or  farming.  The  chief  charm 
to  him  on  his  father's  stock-farm  was  the  break- 
ing of  a  colt  or  the  motion  of  a  well-trained 
horse.  When  he  was  a  little  boy  his  father 
Ret  him  to  drive  off  the  squirrels  that  were 
stealing  his  growing  com,  until  he  should  have 
time  to  prevent  their  depredations  in  a  more 
effective  way.  Young  Logan's  patience  gave 
out,  and  he  procured  paper  and  pencil,  wrote 
a  manifesto  announcing  that  all  squirrel  thieves 
would  be  shot  without  mercy,  pinned  it  upon 


the  fence,  and  departed  in  search  of  more  ex- 
citing adventures.  The  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood built  a  flat-boat,  which  they  intended  to 
float  down  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  spring 
floods ;  but  the  freshet  came  with  such  force 
that  they  did  not  like  to  venture  among  the 
drifting  timber  and  strong  currents.  Young 
Logan  got  into  the  craft,  and  piloted  it  safelj 
into  the  great  river. 

On  the  declaration  of  war  with  Mesico,  Lo- 
gan enlisted  as  a  private  in  Capt.  James  Hamp- 
ton's company  of  the  First  Illinois  Regiment, 
which  had  volunteered  for  the  war.  He  was 
immediately  offered  the  second  lieutenancy, 
which  he  accepted.  The  regiment,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  Edward  B.  Newby,  was  ordered 
to  New  Mexico,  and  Logan  was  made  quarter- 
master. He  found  it  a  serious  task  to  procure 
the  supplies  and  secure  his  vouchers  and  re- 
ceipts ;  out  when  the  war  closed  his  accounts 
were  found  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  bdanc- 
ing  to  a  cent. 

After  the  war  closed,  he  entered  the  law-of- 
fice of  his  uncle,  Alexander  M.  Jenkins,  for- 
merly Lieutenant-Qovemor  of  Illinois.  This 
was  in  1848.  The  gallant  returned  soldier  be- 
came the  hero  of  the  neighborhood,  fie  was 
first  in  adventure,  first  in  patriotic  and  elo- 
quent speech-making,  and  not  last  in  his  studies. 
In  illustration  of  his  adventurous  spirit,  a  story 
is  told  of  some  valuable  horses  that  had  be^ 
stolen  by  a  member  of  an  organized  band  of 
thieves,  who  had  their  retreat  in  an  almost  in- 
accessible swamp  in  Missouri.  The  men  were 
of  the  worst  description,  and  prepared  for 
every  emergency.  Logan  persuaded  two  young 
men  to  go  with  him  in  pursuit,  and  on  the  seo- 
ond  day  they  returned  with  the  horses,  tboogb 
the  thieves  had  made  their  escape. 

The  best  law-school  of  the  West  in  those 
days  was  connected  with  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  here  Logan  attended  a 
course  of  lectures,  receiviog  his  diploma  in 
1851.  Two  years  before  that  time  he  had 
served  a  year  as  Clerk  of  Jackson  County. 
After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  became  his 
nucleus  partner,  and  such  was  his  ability  that 
in  a  year  he  was  chosen  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois,  lie 
was  especially  noted  for  his  clear  insight,  forci- 
ble style  of  oratory,  pleosing  address,  and  fine 
voice.  In  the  autumn  of  1851  he  was  elected 
to  represent  Jackson  and  Franklin  Counties  in 
the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  in  1852  he  removed 
his  residence  to  Benton. 

On  Nov.  27,  1856,  he  married  Miss  Mary  8. 
Cunningham,  daughter  of  John  M.  Cunning- 
ham, ex-Register  of  the  United  8tates  Land- 
Office.  Mrs.  Logan  is  so  remarkable,  both  in 
her  personal  qualities  and  in  the  way  in  which 
she  has  entered  into  and  promoted  her  hus- 
band's career,  that  a  sketch  of  the  husband 
naturally  includes  one  of  the  wife.  Her  pa- 
ternal great-grandfather  was  Robert  Cunning- 
ham, an  Irish  emigrant  to  Virginia,  who  fought 
with  the  Americana  through  the  Revolutionary 
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War.  When  that  was  over,  he  removed  to  the 
Territory  of  Illinois,  where  he  emancipated 
slaves  owned  m  Virginia.  Mrs.  Logan^s  fa- 
ther, Oapt.  John  Onnningham,  served  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
after  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ulinois 
Legislature.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Logan's  mother, 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  Fontaines, 
French  people,  who  settled  in  Louisiana  while 
it  belonged  to  France,  and  then  came  up  the 
Mississippi,  settling  in  Missouri.  Uliere  Miss 
Fontaine  mat  and  married  John  Cunningham, 
and  their  daughter  Mary  was  born  to  the  hard- 
ships of  frontier  life.  Although  she  assisted 
her  mother  in  all  the  complex  duties  that  their 
situation  called  for,  the  little  girl  had  succeed- 
ed in  gaining  so  much  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  that  on  his  return  from 
the  wars  her  father  sent  her  to  the  convent  of 
St  Vincent,  in  Kentucky,  the  best  young  ladies' 
school  of  that  region.  'The  family  were  Bap- 
tists; but,  although  the  pupil  did  not  enjoy  the 
reliffiou^  services,  she  acquired  friends  as  well 
as  knowledge.  After  leaving  school  she  as- 
sisted in  preparing  the  papers  needed  by  her 
father  as  sheriff  of  the  county,  clerk  of  the 
courts,  and  register  of  the  land  office.  Blank 
forms  for  any  legal  documents  were  rare,  and 
Miss  Cunningham  wrote  neirly  all  of  these  pa- 
pers. While  thus  employed,  she  met  John  A. 
Logan,  who  was  prosecuting  attorney. 

Mr.  Logan,  like  his  father  before  him,  was 
a  Democrat,  and  in  1856  was  chosen  a  presi- 
dential elector  for  Buchanan  and  Breckin- 
ridge. That  autumn  and  in  1857  he  was  re- 
tamed  to  the  Legislature.  In  the  autumn  of 
1858,  the  year  of  the  controversy  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  Mr.  Logan  received  a 
nomination  to  represent  the  Ninth  District  of 
lUfnois  in  Confess.  He  received  much  of 
his  support  from  old-line  Whigs,  and  an  over- 
whelming majority —fifteen  thousand  to  two 
thonsand.  Representative  Logan  became  wide- 
ly known  as  a  defender  of  Senator  Douglas 
from  personal  attacks.  Concerning  his  views 
on  national  politics  at  this  time,  there  is  a 
response  in  his  own  words:  ^*I  was  bom  a 
Democrat;  and  all  my  life  I  have  learned  to 
believe  that  the  Democratic  party,  in  national 
convention,  never  does  wrong.  I  have  buried 
past  issues.  I  have  done  with  them.  Ignor- 
ing them,  I  say  that  1  am  a  Democrat,  with- 
OQt  a  prefix  to  my  name.  I  am  for  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  for  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States — ^first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  If 
he  is  not  nominated,  I  am  for  the  next  man — 
that  is,  sir,  the  man  who  is  nominated.''  It 
was  a  time  when  old  party  lines  were  break- 
ing up  rapidly  under  the  pressure  of  more  tre- 
mendous issues,  and  Logan  made  burning  ap- 
peals to  his  party  to  be  true  to  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution.  In  an  address  in  caucus,  he 
said :  **•  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
preservation  of  this  Union,  with  its  broad  fiag 
waving  over  us  as  the  shield  for  our  protec- 
tion on  land  and  on  sea,  is  paramount  to  all 


the  parties  and  platforms  that  ever  have  ex- 
isted or  ever  can  exist.  I  would  to-day,  if  I 
had  the  power,  sink  my  own  party  and  every 
other  one,  with  all  their  platforms,  into  the 
vortex  of  ruin,  without  heaving  a  sigh  or 
shedding  a  tear,  to  save  the  Union  or  even 
stop  the  revolution  where  it  is  I  What  shall  I 
say  to  my  gallant  constituents  when  I  return 
to  them?  Shall  I  bear  the  ill  tidings  that 
nothing  has  been  done  in  Congress  to  give 
them  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  future  of  our 
country?  Must  I  tell  those  gallant  Tennes- 
seeans,  Eentuckians,  and  men  frf>m  different 
Southern  States,  that  ere  long,  if  they  should 
desire  to  visit  the  soil  of  their  nativity,  they 
must  be  prepared  to  visit  a  foreign  and  per- 
haps a  hostile  government?  Shall  I  say  to 
the  sons  of  gallant  old  Virginia,  the  mother 
of  our  own  State,  that  it  is  highly  probable 
that  very  soon,  if  they  want  to  visit  the  soil 
where  their  lathers  and  mothers,  the  man 
who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  one  who  drafted  the  Constitution,  and  the 
one  who,  with  our  poor  and  half -starved 
armies,  drove  the  British  from  our  land, 
signed  the  Constitution,  and  was  our  first 
President,  aU  lie  buried  —  that  they  will  at 
some  future  day  have  the  opportunity,  with 
a  passport  in  their  pockets,  or,  in  certain 
events,  they  can  do  so  with  a  torch  in  one 
hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other?  No,  no!  Let 
me  not  bear  this  sad  intelligence.  In  the  name 
of  the  patriotic  sires  who  breasted  the  storms 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  Bevolution ;  by  all  the 
kindred  ties  of  this  country ;  in  the  name  of 
the  many  battles  fought  for  our  freedom ;  in 
behalf  of  the  young  and  the  old ;  in  behalf  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  civilization,  peace,  order, 
Christianity,  and  humanity,  I  appeal  to  you  to 
strike  from  your  limbs  the  chains  that  bind 
them ;  come  forth  from  that  loathsome  prison, 
the  party  caucus,  and  in  this  hour,  the  most 
gloomy  and  disheartening  to  the  lovers  of  free 
institutions  that  has  ever  existed  during  our 
country's  history,  arouse  the  drooping  spirits 
of  our  countrymen  by  putting  forth  your  good 
strong  arms  to  assist  m  steadying  the  rocking 
pillars  of  the  mightiest  republic  that  has  ever 
nad  an  existence." 

In  1860  Mr.  Logan  was  re-elected.    He  sup- 

Sorted  Douglas  with  all  his  strength ;  but  when 
[r.  Lincoln  was  declared  elected  he  said,  ^'  I 
would  shoulder  my  musket  to  have  him  inau- 
gurated, if  any  armed  demonstration  should 
be  made."  With  many  others,  Mr.  Logan  was 
swept  by  the  march  of  events  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Republican  party;  or,  at  least,  he  acted 
heart  and  soul  with  President  Lincom  and  his 
advisers.  He  repeated  the  words  uttered  by 
Douglas  in  his  last  public  speech :  '^  The  con- 
spiracy is  now  known,  armies  have  been  raised, 
war  is  levied  to  accomplish  it.  There  are  only 
two  sides  to  the  question.  Every  man  must 
be  for  the  United  States  or  against  it.  There 
can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war."  In  July, 
1861,  during  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  he 
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left  his  seat  in  the  House,  joined  the  troops 
harrying  out  of  Washington,  and  fought  in  the 
ranks  at  Bull  Run.  On  his  return,  he  resigned 
his  seat,  and  went  home  to  raise  the  Thirty- 
first  Illinois  Regiment  of  Infantry,  which  he 
commanded  at  BalPs  Bluff,  Fort  Henry,  and 
Fort  Donelson.  In  the  last-named  hattle  he 
was  severely  wounded.  In  March,  1862,  he 
was  made  a  hrigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  took  part  in  the  movement  against  Cor- 
inth. Later  in  1862  he  was  made  a  major-gen- 
eral, having  commanded  a  division  in  Grant^s 
campaign  in  northern  Mississippi  with  great 
skill.  He  was  in  the  hattles  of  Port  Gibson, 
Raymond,  Jackson,  and  Champion  Hills,  com- 
manded MoPherson's  center  at  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  and  was  made  military  governor 
of  that  city  after  its  capture.  In  November 
he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps.  Joining  Gen.  Sherman's  army  in 
May;  1864,  he  led  the  advance  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  defeated 
Hardee  at  Dallas,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
the  works  at  Eenesaw  mountain.  When  Gen. 
MoPherson  was  killed  before  Atlanta,  Gen.  Lo- 
gan had  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, and  it  was  mainly  his  skill  and  determina- 
tion that  saved  Sherman^s  army  from  a  serious 
disaster  that  day.  After  Atlanta  fell,  he  went  to 
Illinois  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  presiden- 
tial canvass,  advocating  Lincoln's  re-election. 
He  rejoined  Sherman  in  Savannah,  after  the 
morcb  to  the  sea  had  been  made,  went  through 
the  Oarolinas,  and  was  present  at  the  surren- 
der of  Johnston  in  Apru.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Republican  in  1866,  and  was  re- 
elected until  1871,  when  he  was  made  United 
States  Senator,  which  post,  except  for  a  two 
years'  interval,  he  retained  until  bis  death. 

In  the  Republican  National  Convention  held 
at  Chicago  in  June,  1884,  on  the  first  ballot  for 
a  candidate  for  President,  Gen.  Logan  received 
dSi  votes,  against  SUi  for  Mr.  Blaine,  278  for 
President  Arthur,  and  98  for  Mr.  Edraunda. 
After  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  had  been 
completed.  Gen.  Logan  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President. 

Gen.  Logan's  more  remarkable  speeches 
were :  "  On  Reconstruction  "  (1867) ;  "  On 
the  Impeachment  of  President  Johnson" 
(1868) ;  *'  Principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  " 
(1868);  ^^Vindication  of  Gen.  Grant  against 
the  Attack  of  Charles  Sumner"  (1872):  ''The 
Ku-klux  of  Louisiana"  (1876);  "On  the 
Equalization  of  Bounties"  (1876)  ;  "  On  the 
Power  of  the  Government  to  enforce  United 
States  Laws"  (1879);  and  on  "The  Fitz-John 
Porter  Case"  (1880).  In  regard  to  this  last 
subject  he  always  maintained  that  Gen.  Por- 
ter had  been  justly  condemned,  and  should 
not  be  restored.  Gen.  Logan  published  a  large 
volume  entitled  "  The  Great  Conspiracy,"  re- 
ferring to  the  civil  war  (New  York,  1886),  and 
left  in  manuscript  "  The  Volunteer  Soldier  in 
America,"  which  is  to  be  published  posthu- 
mously. 


LORING  Piffll,  WILLIAM  WDTG,  an  American 
soldier,  born  in  North  Carolina,  in  1818 ;  died 
in  New  York  city,  Deo.  30,  1886.  His  family 
removed  soon  after  his  birth  to  Florida,  with 
which  State  he  was  thenceforward  identified, 
(xen.  Loring  displayed  his  military  passion  at 
a  very  early  age.  He  ran  away  from  home  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  to  join  the  Florida 
troops  in  the  Seminole  War.  Within  two  years 
he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  participated  in 
all  the  engagements  with  the  Indians,  notably 
those  of  nithlaooochee  and  Alaqua,  in  which 
he  displayed  striking  intrepidity  and  coolness, 
though  a  mere  boy.  On  his  return  he  entered 
Georgetown  (D.  C.)  College ;  but  he  left  bis 
studies  very  hnrrieoly,  at  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  Texan  War  of  Independence,  to  join  tiie 
Texan  ranks.  On  attaining  his  majority  be 
was  sent  to  the  Florida  Legislature,  where  be 
'  served  for  three  years.  In  1846,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Mexican  War.  he  was  appointed  captain 
in  the  Mounted  Rines,  the  new  regular  regi- 
ment authorized  by  Congress,  Assigned  to 
the  army  under  Gen.  Scott,  he  took  part  in  all 
the  battles  till  the  end  of  the  campaign — Vera 
Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco, 
Chapultepeo,  and  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  the 
last-named  engagement  he  led  the  char^ging 
column,  was  wounded,  and  had  his  arm  ampu- 
tated on  the  field.  He  was  roecially  named  in 
Gen.  Scott's  dispatches,  and  succeeded  to  a 
majority,  while  he  received  two  higher  brevets 
for  courage  and  conduct.  From  this  time  for- 
ward he  served  in  command  of  his  regiment 
He  was  incessantly  engaged  in  Indian  fighting, 
and  protecting  the  emigrants  on  the  overland 
route.  In  1849  he  marched  his  regiment  from 
Texas  to  Oregon,  a  distance  of  nearly  3,000 
miles,  and  took  command  of  that  department. 
His  tact  and  discretion  contributed  largely  to 
the  pacification  of  the  boundary  troubles  with 
Great  Britain,  and  keeping  the  border  quiet 
In  1851  Lieut.-Col.  Loring  was  ordered  back 
to  the  Bio  Grande  with  his  regiment,  and  for 
tvQ  years  was  continually  in  the  saddle  chas- 
tising the  Indians,  whom  he  attacked  in  many 
bloody  contests.  He  became  full  colonel  in 
1866,  and  in  1868  served  in  the  so-called  Mor- 
mon War,  under  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnuton. 
At  the  close  of  this  military  episode.  Col.  Lor- 
ing took  a  yearns  leave  of  absence  and  traveled 
in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land.  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Kew 
Mexico,  which  he  retained  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
Confederacy.  Though  Col.  Loring  was  an 
original  Union  man,  and  strongly  opposed  to 
the  theory  and  policy  of  secession,  he,  like 
many  other  devout  believers  in  the  doctnne  of 
State  sovereignty,  followed  the  fortunes  of  his 
State  when  it  passed  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion. He  was  commissioned  brigadier  -  gen- 
eral, and  his  earlier  service  against  the  United 
States  was  in  Western  Virginia,  where  he  wab 
the  only  Confederate  leader  to  achieve  marked 
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Buocess,  though  Gen.  Lee  had  also  acted  in 
this  tield.  In  February,  1862,  he  was  made 
mtgor-general,  and  transferred  to  the  South- 
west. Acting  as  corps  commander,  and  fre- 
qaentlj  in  command  of  a  separate  army,  Gen. 
Loriug  fought  in  all  the  bloody  campaigns  of 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  Under 
Bragg,  Hood,  and  Johnston,  he  bore  an  im- 
portant part  in  nearly  every  great  battle,  from 
Vicksburg  to  Atlanta.  At  the  disastrous  bat- 
tles of  Fiunklin  and  Nashville  in  1864,  which 
nearly  annihilated  Hood's  army,  Gen.  Loring 
was  second  in  command.  He  was  twice  se- 
verely wounded  during  the  war.  At  the  close 
be  WAS  with  Gen.  Joseph  £.  Johnston,  at  Ben- 
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tonville,  N.  0.,  and  with  him  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Sherman.  Several  years  afterward  Gen. 
Loring  became  engaged  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness in  New  York.  Lack  of  succes-*  in  a  pur- 
suit so  alien  to  his  temperament  induced  him 
in  1869  to  accept  an  offer  made  him  on  behalf 
of  Ismail  Pasha,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  who  was 
then  reorganizing  his  army.  Loring  Pasha 
(for  by  this  title  he  was  thenceforward  known) 
contributed  most  ably  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  into  which  he  introduced  many 
reforms.  Chief  in  active  command,  Loring 
Pasha  for  six  years  had  under  him  all  the  forces 
of  Lower  Egypt,  and   was  also  head  of  the 


navy,  and  directed  the  coast  fortifications.  He 
shared  with  Gen.  0.  P.  Stone  (also  an  Ameri- 
can soldier),  the  Khedive's  chief  of  staff,  the 
main  responsibility  of  the  whole  military  sys- 
tem, and  the  Egyptian  army  was  indebted  to 
these  two  officers  for  whatever  degree  of  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency  it  attained.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1875  the  Khedive  determined  on  a 
formidable  expedition  against  ihe  Abyssinian 
King,  John.  Three  months  before,  2,600 
Egyptians  under  Col.  Arrendmp,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Abyssinia  to  enforce  an  indemnity 
snd  settle  the  boundary-line,  had  been  surprised 
and  massacred  by  King  John.  The  new  expe- 
dition consisted  of  11,000  troops  of  all  arms. 
Loring  Pasha  had  been  first  desig- 
nated aa  commander-in-chief  of 
this  force ;  but  official  jealousies 
and  harem  intri^e  finafiy  deter- 
mined the  appomtment  of  Ratib 
Pasha,  a  Circassian  general.  Lor- 
ing was  made  chief  of  staff,  and 
Batib  was  strictly  enjoined  to  act 
entirely  by  the  former's  advice. 
Debarking  at  Masaowah  the  expe- 
ditionary army  marched  into  Abys- 
sinia. After  several  skirmishes  the 
Egyptian  forces  were  attacked  by 
King  John,  on  the  plains  of  Gura, 
in  the  heart  of  the  country,  at  the 
head  of  an  overwhelming  force. 
Batib  Pasha,  who  had  shown  sig- 
nal incapacity  and  cowardice  from 
the  beginning,  and  had  refused  to 
be  guided  by  Loring  Pasha's  plans, 
was  terribly  defeated.  His  army 
was  only  saved  from  annihilation 
by  the  conduct  and  skill  of  Loring, 
backed  by  other  American  officers. 
This  practically  ended  the  cam- 
paign, as  the  Egyptians  shortly 
afterward  were  ordered  home,  and 
peace  was  concluded.  After  three 
years  of  further  service,  Loring 
Pasha  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1879.  During  his  stay  in 
Egypt  he  had  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Fereek,  or  lieutenant- 
general,  and  had  received  the  two 
highest  military  orders,  that  of  the 
Osmanieh  and  of  the  Medjidieh^ 
from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  at  Is- 
mail's request.  About  three  years  before  his 
death,  Gen.  Loring,  who  had  begun  to  devote 
himself  to  authorship,  published  an  account  of 
his  adventures  and  observations  in  the  East 
under  the  title  '*A  Confederate  Soldier  in 
Egypt."  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  volume  of  remin- 
iscences, which  he  left  incomplete. 

LOUISIANA.  SUte  Ciovenneat— The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  officers  during  the  year : 
Governor,  Samuel  D.  McEnery,  Democrat; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Clay  Knobloch ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Oscar  Arroyo;  Treasurer,  E. 
A.  Burke;  Auditor,  O.  B.  Steele;  Attorney- 
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General,  M.  J.  Cnnningham;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Education.  Warren  Easton ;  Register 
of  Lands,  J.  L.  Lobdell ;  Ooinmissioner  of  Ag- 
riculture, Thompson  J.  Bird;  Oommiseioner  of 
Immigration,  W.  H.  Harris;  Supreme  Court: 
Chief -Justice,  Edward  Bermudez;  Associate 
Justices,  F61ix  P.  Poch6,  Robert  B.  Todd, 
Thomas  C.  Manning,  and  Charles  £.  Fenner. 

LcfidatiTe  ScwIob. — ^The  Legislature  convened 
on  May  10,  and  a(!(joumed  after  a  session  of 
sixty  days.  The  following  were  the  principal 
acts  of  the  session  : 

Concurrent  resolution  asking  for  an  appropriation 
by  Congresm  for  the  purpose  ot  dredging  and  remov- 
ing inlands,  sand- banks,  and  other  obstructions  of 
wfiatever  nature  they  may  be,  from  the  mouth  of 
Bayou  Lafourche  where  it  flows  into  the  Qulf  of 
Mexico. 

Concurrent  resolution  relative  to  establishing  a 
mechanical  school,  and  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  the  donation  of  the  United 
States  Marino  Hospital  at  New  Orleans  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

An  oot  for  the  relief  of  heirs  of  parties  whose  prop- 
erty may  have  been  ooniiscated  by  the  United  States, 
in  conformity  with  Article  57  of  the  Constitution. 

An  act  to  auUiorize  the  Board  of  Liquidation  to 
oontract  with  any  bank  or  banks  or  capitalist  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  consolidated  or  constitutional 
bonds  of  the  State,  and  the  warrants  drawn  against 
the  general  fund  and  expenses  of  the  General  Assem- 


quiring  all  stores,  shops,  groceries,  saloons,  and 
all  places  of  public  business  which  are  or  may  be  con- 
ducted under  any  law  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  or 
under  any  parochial  or  municipal  law  or  ordinance, 
except  those  herein  exempted,  to  be  closed  on  Sun- 
days, and  forbidding  all  givmg,  trading,  bartering, 
and  selling  on  Sundays  by  the  proprietors  or  em- 
ployte  of  such  establishments ;  declaring  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  to 
fix  penalties  for  all  violations  of  the  same ;  and  to  re- 
peal all  Uws  or  parts  of  laws  contrary  to  or  inconsist- 
ent herewith. 

An  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  police 
juries  through  the  State  of  Louisiana  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

An  act  for  the  protection  of  actual  settlers  on  State 
lands,  deflning  the  mode  and  manner  by  which  such 
lands,  possessed,  improved,  or  cultivated,  may  be 
entered  or  purchased  from  the  State,  and  regulating 
the  duties  of  the  Begistcr  of  the  State  Land-Ofiioe  in 
reference  thereto. 

Joint  resolution  proposing  to  submit  to  the  electors 
of  this  State  an  amendment  to  Article  117,  of  tlie 
Constitution  of  1879,  in  relation  to  the  terms  of  the 
district  courts  (the  parish  of  Orleans  excepted). 

An  act  declaring  the  competency  of  witnesses  in 
criminal  proceedings. 

An  act  to  **  regulate  the  employment  of  children, 
young  persons  <uid  women  in  certain  cases." 

An  act  making  it  a  crime  for  any  person  to  |>ractice 
or  to  offer  to  practice  medicine  or  surgery  in  this 
Stote,  for  pav,  without  having  first  complied  with  the 

5 ro visions  of  Act  No.  81  of  the  acts  of  188S,  approved 
une  26,  1882,  relative  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  prescribing  the  punishment  thereof. 
An  act  authorizmg  the  Register  of  the  State  Lond- 
Offloc  to  advertise  m  newspapers,  notifying  all  per- 
sons holding  claims  against  the  puolio  domain  of  the 
State  of  Louii«iana.  or  orders  to  refbnd,  to  file  said 
claims,  with  the  evidences,  in  the  office  of  the  Regis- 
ter of  Lands  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  1887  ; 
to  authorize  the  Register  to  file  and  receipt  for  the 
same,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  next  rceular  session ;  to  recommend  the  appro- 
priate relief  thereof;  to  prohibit  the  Register  from 


settlmg  any  sneh  claim  mitfl  the  General  Assembij 
shall  have  passed  tlioreon,  and  to  appropriate  a  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  procedure. 

An  act  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  special 
elections  shall  be  held  in  the  parishes,  cities,  and  in- 
corporated towns  of  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  special  taxes  in  aid  of  railway  enterpnses  and 
provi(ung  for  their  enlbroement  and  collection,  and 
to  carry  mto  effect  Artide  248  of  the  Constitution  of 
1879. 

An  act  in  relation  to  sureties  upon  official  bonds  of 
the  State,  parochial  or  municipd  officers,  and  maklaj? 
proviaions  in  case  of  death  or  withdrawal. 

Concurrent  resolution  relative  to  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  ex-President  Zachaiy 
Taylor,  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  aod 
requesting  the  aid  of  the  national  CongreBs. 

An  act  to  create  the  parish  of  Acacua,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  organization  thereof. 

An  act  to  protect  and  advance  agriculture  by  regu- 
lating the  sale  and  purity  of  commercial  fertilizen, 
and  the  guarantees  and  conditions  upon  which  the? 
are  to  be  sold,  and  the  penalties  incurred  by  violation 
of  such  oonoitionsj  by  providing  ibr  practical  and 
other  experiments  m  relation  thereto ;  by  reoiganix- 
ing  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  increasing  its  powcn 
ana  those  of  the  Commissioner  of  A^cuUure,  by 
creating  an  official  chemist,  deflning  his  duties  and 
powers,  and  by  repealing  laws  in  conflict  herewith. 

An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  alluvial  lands  of 
the  State,  authorizmg  and  instructing  the  State  Board 
of  Engineers  to  survey,  stake  out,  and  make  estimateR 
of  the  cost  of  certun  levees,  authorizing  the  board  to 
solicit  and  accept  aid  from  districts,  parishes,  mu- 
nicipalities, or  individuals  interested  m  the  construc- 
tion of  said  levees,  authorizing  and  instructing  the 
Board  of  Engineers  to  contract  for  the  building  of 
sold  levees,  under  certain  drcumstances,  proi-nding 
for  payment  for  the  same,  and  prescribing  the  limd  to 
be  used  in  such  payment,  and  providing  under  certain 
circumstances  that  the  lessees  of  the  Penitentiaiy  be 
rec^uired  to  pertbrm  the  work,  and  authorizing  the  re- 
ceipt of  these  certificates  by  the  Auditor  and  Q^ieosurer  , 
in  payment  of  certain  dues. 

An  act  to  encourage,  protect,  r^g^late,  and  develop 
the  oyster  industry  in  the  Slate  of  Louisiana^  and 
imposing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  proTieions 
of  this  act. 

An  act  to  levy,  collect,  and  enforce  payment  of  an 
annua)  license-tax  upou  persons,  associations  of  per- 
sons, or  busineHS  flrms  or  corporations  pursuing  tny 
trade,  profession,  vocation,  calling,  or  Dusineas,  ex- 
cept those  who  are  expressly  exempted  irom  audi 
license -tax  by  Articles  206  and  207  of  the  Coustitih 
tion. 

An  act  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  |14,000  to  the 
Southern  University  of  New  Orleans. 

An  act  entitled  an  act  to  suppress  gambling  with 
dice  on  the  public  highways  or  streets  of  the  tovns 
and  cities  within  the  State  of  Louisiana,  or  within 
view  of  such  public  highways  and  streets,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  thereof. 

An  act  makinff  it  sufficient  for  plaintifb  and  owdctr 
to  recover  in  suits  against  railroad  companies  for  loss 
of  stock  killed  or  ii^jured  by  the  railroacb  to  prove  the 
killing  or  injuring,  unless  it  be  shown  by  the  defood- 
ant  company  that  the  killing  or  injuring  was  not  the 
result  or  fault  or  carelessness  on '  their  part,  or  the 
noji^ligent  or  indiffbrent  running  or  management  of 
their  locomotives  or  trains. 

An  act  providing  for  commutation  of  sentences  for 
good  behavior  of  convicts  in  the  Penitentiaiy  and 
parish  prisons  of  this  State. 

An  act  in  relation  to  insurance  companies,  coipo- 
rations,  association  partnerships,  and  mdiviauala  of 
foreign  governments  doing  fire-insurance  business  in 
this  State,  limiting  publication  or  renderinj?  of  state- 
ments, detennining  capital  subject  to  taxation,  col- 
lection of  same,  penalties  and  requirements. 

An  act  to  gnrnt  relief  to  the  wounded  and  disabled 
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Confederate  soldien  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  to 
the  widows  of  Confederate  eoldiere,  wounded,  disabled, 
or  killed  during  the  late  civil  war,  who  ore  now  in 
indigent  circumstanoes. 

An  act  to  encourage  sheep  husbandnr;  to  protect 
sheep  (h>m  the  ravages  of  dogs ;  to  make  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  knowingly  own  a  sheep-killing  dog,  and 
to  provide  a  penalty  for  the  same ;  and  to  invest  police 
Junes  with  power  to  pass  certain  ordinances,  to  de- 
clare the  violation  of  such  ordinances  misdemeanor, 
and  to  provide  the  punishment  thereof. 

An  net  to  prohibit  the  sale  in  this  State  of  oleo- 
mai)^rino,  butterine,  or  other  substances  as  butter, 
and  to  provide  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the 
aame. 

An  act  reffuloting  insurance  companies  conducting 
business  in  wis  State,  either  domioiliated  or  by  a^nt, 
as  to  the  rebate  allowed. 

An  act  making  it  a  crime  for  any  physician  or  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  to  prescribe  spirituous  or  intoxi- 
cating liquora  with  intent  to  evade  or  with  intent  to 
assist  othere  t<>  evade  payment  of  any  license  re- 
quired by  any  State  law  or  parochial  or  municipal 
ordinance  for  the  sale  of  said  spirituous  or  intoxicat- 
ing^ liquora,  or  with  intent  to  evade  or  with  intent  to 
assist  othera  to  evade  any  such  law  or  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  said  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liq- 
uora, and  to  provide  the  punishment  therefor. 

An  act  to  establish  the  rank  and  order  of  prefer- 
ence of  privileges  and  pledges  on  crops. 

An  act  for  the  protection  of  buyere  ftx>m  the  fraudu- 
knt  acts  of  nurserymen. 

Joint  resolution  proposing  to  submit  to  the  eleotora 
of  tiie  State  an  amendment  to  Article  207  of  the  Con- 
stitation  of  1879  relative  to  exemption  from  taxation. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  houre  of  labor  on  and  con- 
nected with  the  street  railroads. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  sessioD,  the 
Kew  Orleans  "  Picayuoe  "  aays :  "  It  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  these  alleged  law-makers 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  appeals  from  tlie  people 
who  asked  for  legislation  for  the  purification 
of  the  jury-box,  for  the  protection  of  the  bal- 
lot-box, for  the  vindication  of  the  laws  upon 
criminals,  and  for  the  securing  of  honest  elec- 
tions. It  is  Dot  to  be  forgotten  that  the  peti- 
tions of  citizeus  for  the  institution  of  whole- 
some and  needed  reforms  were  treated  witli 
contempt  and  contumely  in  the  halls  of  the 
State  Capitol,  and  the  prayers  of  petitioners 
were  disregarded  and  their  motives  maligned 
and  misrepresented.^' 

The  following  are  the  chief  proyisions  of 
the  Sunday  law : 

That  ftt>m  and  after  Dec.  81, 1886,  all  stores^  shops, 
saloons,  and  all  places  of  public  business  which  are 
or  may  ue  licensed  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana^ or  under  any  parochial  or  municipal  law  or 
ordnance,  and  all  plantation-stores,  are  nereby  re- 
quired to  be  closed  at  twelve  o^dock  on  Saturday 
nights,  and  to  remain  closed  continuously  for  twenty- 
four  houn,  during  which  period  of  time  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  the  proorietora  thereof  to  give,  trade, 
barter,  exchange,  or  sell  any  of  the  stock,  or  any  arti- 
cle of  merchandise  kept  in  such  establishment. 

That  whosoever  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  for  each  offense  shall  be  deemea  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  ap- 
phr  to  newsdealere,  keepera  of  soda-fountains,  places 
of  resort  for  recreation  and  health,  watering-places 
and  public  parks^  nor  prevent  the  sale  of  ice. 

That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
newspaper-offices,  printing-offices,  book-stores,  drug- 
stores, apothecary-shops,  public  and  private  markets, 
bakenes,  dairies,  livery-stables,  railroads,  whether 
steam  or  horse ;  hotels,  boarding-houaee,  steamboats, 


and  other  vessels,  warehouses  for  receiving  and  for- 
warding freights,  restaurants,  telegraph-offices  and 
theatres,  or  any  place  of  amusement,  providing  no 
intoxicating  liquora  are  sold  in  the  premises;  pro- 
vided, that  stores  may  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  anything  necessary  in  sickness  and  for  burial 
purposes ;  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  allow  hotels  or  boiurding- houses  to 
sell  or  dispose  of  alcoholic  liquora,  except  wine  tbr 
table  use,  on  Sundays ;  and  provided  furtner  that  no 
alcoholic,  vinous,  or  malt  liouora  shall  be  given, 
traded,  oartered,  sold,  or  delivered,  in  an^  public 
place  on  said  day,  except  when  actually  administered 
or  prescribed  by  a  practical  physician  m  discharge  of 
his  professional  duties  in  case  of  sickness ;  in  such 
cases  the  phvsidan  administering  the  intoxicating 
liquon  may  onai^  therefor. 

FlnaMCS* — ^The  collection  of  taxes  has  been 
vigorous  and  close,  and  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  percentage  of  collec- 
tions since  1877-'78.  The  following  statement 
will  show  the  increase : 

Taxes  of  1877,  collected  in  1878,  to  Jan.  1, 

1879,  41i  per  cent. 

Taxes  of  1878,  collected  in  1879,  to  Jan.  1, 

1880,  48J  per  cent 

Taxes  of  1880-'84,  from  82  to  89  per  cent. 

Taxes  of  1885,  collections  in  the  last  four 
months  and  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  80 
per  cent. 

**The  necessities  of  the  State,**  says  the 
Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
"  will  require  an  increase  of  revenue,  and  the 
best  source  from  which  to  secure  such  in- 
crease is  from  licenses.  Licenses  by  the  ex- 
isting law  are  not  well  graded,  and  in  many 
instances  the  license  levied  is  entirely  too 
small.  The  licenses  can  and  should  be  so 
graded  as  to  realize  a  revenue  of  $400,000, 
and  this  with  the  general  fund  tax  will  be 
ample  for  all  expenses  of  the  government." 

In  1880  the  total  assessed  value  of  property 
in  the  State  amounted  to  $177,096,469.  In 
1885  it  amounted  to  $212,725,566  —  an  in- 
crease of  over  $86,000,000. 

The  Governor  recommends  an  amendment 
of  the  tax  and  assessment  laws,  so  that  more 
of  the  taxation,  which  now  falls  mainly  on 
real  estate,  may  be  borne  by  personal  and 
corporate  property. 

The  bonded  and  floating  debt  of  the  State  is 
as  follows : 

Four  per  cent  bonds  and  certiflcites $1 1,997,768  08 

Coupons  1  to  ll,inclasl7e 648,784  ftS 

Baby  bonds  and  coupons 1,437.0:25  89 

Warrants  1878  and  preyioua,  fundable 16,890  65 

Warrants  1S78  and  prevloas.  neither  fbndable 
nor  payable,  having  been  Issued  since  adop- 
tion of  Constitution  of  1879 4,606  73 

Levee  contractor  and  repair  warrants,  1S78 

and  previous 10,700  00 

Total $18,980,2641^6 

The  baby  bonds  were  issued  in  pursuance 
of  ^'  miscellaneous  ordinances  "  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1879.  and  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est on  the  bonds  and  their  final  redemption  in 
six  years  were  based  upon  taxes  and  licenses 
due  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1879.  These  back  taxes 
have  been  collected  only  in  part«  defective  as- 
sessments and  other  irregularities  in  the  years 
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in  which  they  were  due,  making  it  impossihle 
to  collect  them. 

The  appropriation  bills  for  1886  aggregated 
$8,433,640.  The  following  is  a  memorandum 
of  finances  to  Joly  1,  1888: 

Bevenneo,  two  yean,  on  Mtessmente,  $219,000,000, 
leas  181  p«r  ooDt.  on  $1884^000,  at  1%  mills. . . .  $2,087,500 

Efltlmatad  Ikenaea,  two  yean 70.\0ii0 

Hnedal  flind  Charity  Uospttal,  two  years 112,U00 

fiirats  of  Fbnitentlaiy  and  St.  Louis  UoUl M,UO0 

One  hair  back  taxes,  lioenses,  eta,  for  1880,  esti- 
mated on  1B8B  report 41,000 

One  half  back  intereato  on  taxes,  1880,  estimated 

on  188fi  report 0,000 

Osah  balance  May  1, 1S86,  with  Treas- 

nwr $860,000 

Less  appropriated  for  General  Assem- 

bly,lbS6 T^000 

978,030 

$8,278,500 
Qen^ral  appropriations  bill,  ss  reported 

fh>m  the  Uoane $8,488,010 

Strike  out  school  surplus  of  sppnmrla- 

tion 100,030 

8,888,010 

Defldt  on  the  ftce  for  1887-'8S $00,140 

Estimated  sales  of  sw*mp  lands,! 887-*8S      $12,0ii0 
Estimated  redemption  of  property  sales         1,0^0 

18,000 

Defldt $47,140 

LeTeo.— The  levee-work  undertaken  and 
finished  since  the  last  session  (1884)  and  the 
report  of  the  State  engineer,  amounts  to  57 
miles  of  new  levees  and  the  raising  and  en- 
largement of  16  miles  of  old  levees.  The 
earthwork  oonstrncted  arooants  to  2,545,818 
oahic  yards,  at  a  cost  of  $504,405.59. 

Special  taxes  have  heen  voted  by  some  of 
the  Mississippi  river  parishes  for  the  repair 
and  preservation  of  levees,  and  above  the 
mouth  of  Red  river  large  and  important 
levees  have  been  oonstrncted.  Individuals 
have  aided  with  private  subscriptions,  and  the 
raihroads  have  also  assisted.  By  these  efforts 
of  parishes,  citizens,  and  railroad  corporations, 
140  miles  of  levees,  which  were  below  the 
level  of  extreme  floods,  have  been  strengthened 
and  raised  from  one  to  three  feet  alK)ve  the 
highest  water-mark. 

The  Opossum  Fork  levee  was  completed  in 
March,  1888.  This  important  work  extends 
from  the  highlands  on  Amos  Bayou  to  Arkan- 
sas City,  16  miles  in  length,  located  in  Desha 
County,  Arkansas.  It  closes  numerous  cre- 
vasses and  large  outlets  from  the  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi,  and  diverts  from  the  Tensas 
Basin  Levee  District  a  considerable  part  of  the 
overflow,  which  formerly  spread  over  the  allu- 
vial lands  of  the  district.  It  was  constructed 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  the  Tensas 
Basin  Levee  District,  and  subscribers  inter- 
ested in  lands  in  Arkansas  protected  by  the 
levee. 

The  Governor  considers  that  the  levees  are 
nndoubtedly  higher,  stronger,  and  better  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 

The  State  Catverstty. — ^During  the  past  two 
years  this  institution  has  greatly  improved.   A 


chair  of  Agriculture  has  been  added  to  the 
faculty,  with  an  experiment  station  attached. 
The  finances  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  The 
nnmber  of  matriculates  in  1885-^86  was  96. 
This  small  number,  as  compared  with  the 
number  the  previous  year,  182,  is  due  to  the 
closing  of  the  preparatory  department,  to 
raising  the  age  and  qualifications  for  admis- 
sion, and  also  to  raising  the  fees  and  requiring 
semi-annual  instead  of  qnarterly  payments 
made  in  advance.  Notwithstanding  dl  this, 
the  number  of  college  students  proper  is  aboot 
the  same  as  in  1884-'85,  while  of  higher  grade. 

I^eaf  tal  Mmh  iMttMe.— llie  affairs  of  this 
)i)^titution  have  been  well  managed.  The  ap- 
propriation for  building  and  repairing  has  been 
used  economically.  The  main  bailding  has 
been  repaired  and  improved  in  ventilation  and 
sewerage,  and  a  new  building  has  been  erected. 
The  faculty  is  anaple  for  instruction  in  oral 
and  sign  exercises,  and  in  lip-reading  and  ar- 
ticuhition.    The  average  attendance  is  40. 

bntitBte  f«r  the  IHtad.—- The  report  from  this 
institution  is  very  encouraging.  The  health  of 
the  pupils  has  been  good,  and  this  is  attribu- 
table in  a  great  degree  to  the  calisthenic  ex- 
ercises inaugurated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
There  are  82  inmates,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
taining them  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
$19,165.87. 

The  Soithen  IJilTn8it7.~Thi8  institution  was 
established  by  Article  281  of  the  Constitution, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  opportunity  for 
higher  education  to  tlie  colored  race.  It  has 
had  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000,  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  has  faithfully  and  intel- 
ligently administered  this  fund  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  destined.  The  univer- 
sity has  made  rapid  and  gratifying  progress, 
both  in  the  attendance  and  tlie  advancement  of 
the  students.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  white 
and  colored  teachers.  The  number  of  matricu- 
lates has  induced  the  board  to  provide  addi- 
tional accommodations.  They  are  now  erecting 
on  a  large  square  of  ground  a  large  building, 
with  all  necessary  appliances.  This  board  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  both  races, 
who  have  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to 
make  this  institution  a  credit  to  the  State. 

Hie  Charity  HaspltaL— *'  The  management  of 
this  institution,'^  says  the  Governor,  ^'  by  the 
present  Board  of  Administrators  has  been 
an  important  one  in  its  history.  The  hospital 
had  a  deservedly  high  reputation  before  the 
present  board  took  charge  of  its  management, 
and  the  highest  praise  to  be  said  of  the  admin- 
istrators is  that  they  have  inaugurated  such 
reforms  and  made  such  improvements  that  it 
is  scarcely  recognizable  as  the  same  institn- 
tion,  except  by  its  outward  appearance.  Tbe 
improvements  have  all  been  paid  for."  In 
1885  there  were  admitted  for  treatment  6,148 
patients  and  5,212  discharged,  leaving  556 
convalescent  inmates  on  the  81st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1885.  There  were  1,005  deaths,  the  death- 
rate  being  14  per  cent    There  were  13.586 
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patients  who  received  oat-door  medical  treat- 
ment. In  1884  there  were  10,604  patients 
thus  treated,  showing  that  the  oat-door  clinic 
is  graining  in  importance  and  nsefolness. 

The  iBNUM  Asylmn. — Jhis  institution  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  the  management  and  treat- 
ment of  the  nnfortnnate  inmates,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  or  additions,  and  in  the 
adornment  of  the  grounds.  There  are  now 
600  patients  in  the  asylum,  and,  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase,  it  is  estimated  that  in  tne  next 
two  years  the  number  will  reach  800. 

Baiirtidb — ^The  Governor  says :  "  There  have 
been  completed  within  the  past  few  years 
1,000  miles  of  railroad.  These  roads  have 
added  very  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 
There  has  been,  through  legislation  and  pri- 
vate co-operation,  a  very  generous  support  to 
these  roads.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  people  or  their  representatives  to 
antagonize  these  interests  or  to  oppress  them 
with  unnecessary  laws;  but  railway  compa- 
nies, like  aJl  other  corporations  and  private 
proprietors,  become  selfish,  look  to  their  own 
iuterests  and  ignore  the  rights  of  others.  From 
nearly  every  section  there  are  complaints 
against  the  discrimination  these  roads  make  in 
passenger  and  freight  traffic." 

LUDWIG  II9  King,  •f  BiTirla,  born  Aug.  26, 
1845 ;  died  by  drownhig  in  Stamberg  Lake, 
June  13,  1886.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  King 
Maximilian  11.  His  childhood  and  early  youth 
were  spent  mostly  in  the  castle  of  Hohen- 
schwangau,  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he  imbibed  a 
romantic  love  of  Nature  and  a  taste  for  soli- 
tude and  meditation.  He  developed  a  strong 
artistio  bent,  inherited  from  his  father  and 
grandfather,  and  a  thirst  for  all  kinds  of 
knowledge.  Unlike  his  younger  brother  Otto, 
who  became  a  soldier  and  took  part  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  but  soon  afterward  be- 
came insane,  he  showed  a  repugnance  to  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  was  timid  and  effeminate  in 
his  disposition.  He  early  showed  extravagant 
tastes  and  ignorance  of  the  value  of  money, 
but  was  kept  under  very  strict  restraint,  until 
by  the  death  of  his  father  he  found  himself 
the  master  of  the  exceedingly  large  Bavarian 
civil  list,  and  able  to  gratify  his  most  ex- 
pensive whims.  The  Bavarians,  who  pre- 
serve in  a  remarkable  degree  the  monarchic 
feeling,  and  are  strongly  attached  to  their  an- 
cient (iynasty,  hailed  with  delight  the  young 
King  Lndwig  on  March  10, 1864,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  reactionary  Maximilian  II.  Lnd- 
wig was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  having  been  bom  on  Aug.  25, 1845. 
He  possessed  remarkable  intellectual  gifts  aud 
accomplishments,  was  a  model  of  physical  vigor 
and  beauty,  and  was  much  more  liberal  in  his 
opinions  than  his  father.  After  the  War  of 
1866,  when  Bavaria  took  the  side  of  Austria, 
and  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  Prussian 
troops,  the  King  accepted  the  advice  of  the 
Libersd  party,  and  when,  in  1870,  the  fate  Qjf 
Grermany  depended  on  the  action  of  Bavaria, 


he  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  the  strongest 
section  of  his  subjects,  and  joined  his  lot  with 
Prussia.  The  Bavarian  troops  did  the  bravest 
fighting  of  the  war,  and  at  its  close  Lndwig 
acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  German  princes 
in  offering  the  crown  of  the  empire  to  tiie  King 
of  Prussia.  For  his  course  during  this  criticid 
epoch  he  was  praised  as  a  hero  by  the  whole 
German  nation.  Long  before  this  he  had  shown 
marked  eccentricities  of  character.  Those  who 
cafne  into  occasional  contact  with  him,  wheth- 
er diplomatists,  statesmen,  scholars,  or  artists, 
were  delighte<1  with  his  charming  manners,  and 
the  unusual  knowledge,  sense,  and  interest  he 
displayed  regarding  their  special  branches. 
But  those  who  knew  him  better  were  aware  that 
this  show  of  interest  was  entirely  feigned,  and 
that  he  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  his  great  su-^ 
periority  to  other  men  that  he  could  thus  de- 
ceive them.  After  a  while  he  put  aside  all 
pretense  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  state.  He 
began  to  absent  himself  from  his  capital,  and 
would  hold  no  consultations  with  his  ministers, 
but  assented  to  their  proposals  without  listen- 
ing to  explanations.  Public  men  knew  that, 
instead  of  welcoming  German  unity,  he  was 
deeply  chagrined  at  the  sacrifice  of  Bavarian 
independence,  and  often  expressed  hatred  for 
the  house  of  Prussia  aud  a  bitter  jealousy  of 
the  Grown  Prince.  They  supposed  tJiat  his 
neglect  of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  was  due 
to  these  feelings;  but  the  popular  image  of 
Lndwig,  as  the  most  patriotic  and  German  in 
sentiment  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  were 
not  disturbed  ][>y  publishing  facts  that  would 
destroy  the  fame  of  a  national  hero  and  raise 
doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  the  empire.  He 
spent  large  sums  in  mounting  Wagner^s  operas 
on  the  stage  in  Munich,  and  thus  rescued  a 
great  genius  from  oblivion  aud  made  his  capital 
more  truly  a  center  of  art  than  the  first  Lnd- 
wig had  by  filling  the  city  with  imitations  of 
Greek  and  Florentine  architecture.  The  build- 
ing of  the  theatre  at  Baireuth  was  an  appro- 
priate though  costly  memorial  of  this  artistic 
triumph.  He  formed  a  strong  attachment  for 
the  composer,  and  with  him  planned  the  con- 
struction of  a  monumental  theatre  at  Munich, 
but  the  people  of  the  court,  who  feared  that 
he  woula  imbibe  the  democratic  opinions  of 
Wagner,  defeated  this  project,  and  succeeded 
in  putting  a  stop  to  the  intimacy  and  driving 
the  master  away  from  Munich.  Lndwig  felt 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  favorite  companion,  and 
became  morose  and  more  fond  of  solitude  than 
ever.  Through  indignation  on  account  of  this 
interference  with  his  inclinations,  the  remained 
away  from  the  court  and  the  capital  as  much 
as  he  could.  In  a  short  time  insanity,  the 
seeds  of  which  he  inherited  from  his  moth* 
er^s  family,  began  to  develop  itself.  The 
Bavarians  saw  their  King  grow  more  and 
more  misanthropic.  They  knew  that  he  en- 
tertained an  exaggerated  opinion  of  himself 
and  of  his  dignity  as  a  King.  He  began  to 
show  toward  the  guests  of  the  palace  by  sin- 
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gular  actions  the  contempt  that  he  formerly 
studied  to  conceal.  He  betrayed  an  extraor- 
dinary aversion  toward  the  whole  female  sex, 
not  excepting  his  own  mother.  Gradaally  he 
began  to  absent  himself  altogether  from  the 
capital,  returning  only  to  witness  operatic  or 
dramatic  representations,  which  he  compelled 
the  artists  to  perform  with  no  spectator,  in  the 
dark  and  empty  theatre,  besides  himself.  In 
his  various  castles  in  the  mountains  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  a  mania  for  building  and  dec- 
oration. The  German  myths  and  tales  of 
chivalry,  such  as  furnished  the  subjects  of  Wag- 
ner^s  operas,  he  had  reproduced  in  every  form 
of  art.  Overlooking  his  father^s  residence  of 
Hohenschwangau,  he  built  the  beautiful  castie 
of  Neurfchwanstein  on  tbe  summit  of  a  cliff. 
Unmistakable  symptoms  of  marlness  began  to 
show  themselves  in  1876.  After  a  while  he 
refused  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  educated 
people,  and  buried  himself  in  the  mountain 
castles  of  Hohenschwangau  and  Linderhof.  a 
course  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  de- 
pendents who  profited  pecuniarily  by  his  folly, 
and  concealed  his  madness  as  far  as  possible, 
though  in  his  attacks  of  mania  he  wounded  as 
many  as  thirty  persons.  His  ministers,  with 
whom  he  would  only  communicate  through  his 
hostlers,  dreaded  the  political  consequences  of  a 
regency,  thinking  that  Prince  Luitpold  was 
committed  to  a  reactionary  policy,  and  would 
place  tlje  Ultramontanists  in  power.  In  1884 
the  extravagances  of  the  mad  King  had  in- 
volved bim  in  debts  to  tbe  amount  of  $1,800,- 
000.  The  ministry  raised  a  loan  to  cover  the 
debts,  after  obtaining  a  promise  that  he  would 
cease  building.  But  in  a  short  time  he  ftave 
orders  for  a  new  castle  on  a  rocky  height 
above  Schwanstein,  and  began  a  palace  at  Her- 
ren-Chiemsee  that  he  intended  should  rival 
Versailles.  One  of  his  follies  was  to  imitate 
Louis  XIV  in  everything.  He  labored  inces- 
santly on  his  architectural  designs.  His  artis- 
tic knowledge  and  judgment  were  remarkable. 
The  only  aberration  of  his  sBsthetic  perceptions 
was  a  craze  for  imitating  Nature.  He  labored 
all  night,  and  slept  by  day  in  a  room  that  was 
fitted  up  with  artificial  trees,  flowers,  singing 
birds,  a  waterfall,  and  a  vaulted  ceiling  repre- 
senting a  starry  sky.  In  1886  his  new  debts 
amounted  to  $1,560,000.  The  palace  in  the 
Chiemsee,  on  a  lonely  island,  had  already  cost 
$2,500,000,  and  was  only  one  third  completed. 
By  this  time  the  King  had  become  incapable  of 
any  intelligent  effort,  except  musical  improvi- 
sation, for  which  he  had  ^eat  genius.  When 
the  ministers  determined  to  interfere,  he  was  a 
raving  maniac.  Repeated  threats  that  he  would 
kill  himself  if  they  did  %ot  furnish  him  with 
money  to  complete  his  palaces,  led  them,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Prince  Luitpold,  t<»  institute 
a  judicial  inquiry  as  to  his  sanity.  A  commis- 
sion, headed  by  Baron  Crailsheim,  Minister  of 
the  Royal  Household  and  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
went  to  his  castle  of  Schwanstein  on  June  10, 
but  were   refused  admittance  by  the  guard. 


After  they  had  returned  to  the  old  castle,  some 
gendarmes  came  and  took  them  back  as  prison- 
ers to  Neuschwanstein,  where  they  were  locked 
over  night  in  the  lower  part  of  the  castle. 
When  the  King  descended  the  following  day, 
and  found  the  statesmen  aind  physicians,  Uiongh 
he  had  commanded  that  their  eyes  should  be 
put  out,  and  that  they  should  be  confined  in 
the  dungeon  that  had  been  built  in  the  castle, 
he  expressed  his  willingness  to  go  with  Dr.  von 
Gudden,  and  was  taken  to  Castle  Berg,  on 
Starnberg  Lake.  He  asked  before  leaving  to 
be  allowed  to  ascend  tbe  castle  tower,  but  tbe 
doctor,  knowing  his  suicidal  purpose,  refused. 
The  King  showed  himself  extremely  amiable 
and  sociable  witli  Dr.  von  Gudden,  and  insisted 
on  his  always  dining  with  bim.  On  tbo  second 
evening,  June  18,  they  took  a  walk  together 
through  the  park,  as  they  had  done  the  day 
before.  During  the  walk  Ludwig  asked  ear- 
nestly that  the  attendants  should  be  sent  away, 
so  that  they  might  speak  privately  together. 
1  he  doctor,  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  his  patient,  commanded  the  serv- 
ants to  go  back  to  the  castle.  Tbe  two  passed 
along  tbe  shore  of  tbe  lake.  The  water  is  very 
fallow,  but  the  King  knew  of  a  deep  bole, 
which  has  tlie  reputation  of  never  returning 
any  body  that  is  sunk  in  it  ^'hen  he  ap- 
proached that  place  he  threw  off  his  coat  and 
vest  and  rushed  into  the  water.  The  doctor 
overtook  him,  but  was  strangled  and  drowned 
by  Ludwig,  who,  though  obese,  possessed  re- 
remarkable  strength.  The  insane  monarch 
drowned  himself  five  minutes  later,  but  before 
quite  reachuig  the  deep  pool. 

LCTHEIUKS.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  embraces,  in  her  annually 
increasing  membership,  not  only  those  of 
American  birth,  but  also  Germans,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Danes,  Finns,  Icelanders,  Sh&vo- 
nians,  Bohemians,  and  Poles.  The  statistics 
for  1886  show  a  material  increase  over  those 
of  previous  years,  a  net  increase,  according  to 
Diehrs  "  German  Almanac,"  of  176  pastors,  841 
congre^tions,  and  84,402  communicant  mem- 
bers. The  statistics,  now  more  satisfactory 
than  in  former  years,  for  the  entire  Church  in 
America  aggregate  8,987  pastors  and  profess- 
ors, 7,598  congregations,  and  940,926  comma- 
nicant  members.  There  are  at  present,  accord- 
ing to  Stall's  **  Year-Book,"  under  the  super- 
vision of  Lutherans  and  Lutheran,  synods,  19 
theological  seminaries,  having  562  students  (4 
institutions  not  reporting)  with  65  professors ; 
26  colleges,  having  2,627  students  (3  institu- 
tions not  reporting),  with  177  professors  and 
instructors;  27  classical  seminaries,  having 
2,108  students  (3  institutions  not  reporting), 
with  117  instructors;  12  young  ladies'  semi- 
naries, having  889  students  and  100  instruct- 
ors; and  47  benevolent  institutions,  e.  g., 
orphans'  homes,  asylums,  hospitals,  immigrant 
missions,  etc.,  where  84,686  (14  institutions 
not  reporting)  persons  were  cared  for  by  the 
Church  during  the  year.    In  this  connection 
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may  be  mentioned  the  Deaconess  Institution 
in  Philadelphia,  in  coDoectioo  with  the  Ger- 
man Hospital,  largely  under  the  control  of  the 
Ohnrch.  The  134  Lutheran  periodicals  iuclude 
43  English,  53  German,  22  Norwegian,  9 
Swedish,  2  Danish,  2  Icelandic,  and  1  Finnish. 
Three  of  the  general  bodies  held  conventions 
daring  the  year.  Following  are  brief  reports 
of  their  transactions  and  operations,  together 
with  a  statistical  report  of  each : 

fiweral  SjMd  (1ir«t!i).— Organized  in  1821. 
The  last  convention  of  this  body  was  held  in 
Harrisbarg,  Pa.,  in  May,  1885  (see  ^^  Annual 
Cyclopssdia  "  for  1885).  The  next  convention 
will  be  held  in  Omaha,  Nehr.,  June  1,  1887. 
This  body  is  composed  of  the  following  twentj- 
three  district  synoOs :      


MuyUxA 

Wast  PennsylvaniA. . . . 

Hartwlck  (N.  Y.) 

East  Ohio 

FFUMskeaa  (N.  Y.) . . . . 

Alleirhanj  fPa.) 

EMt  PennaTlTania. 

If  lami  (Ohio) 

Wlttenberir  (Ohio) . . . . 
Onve  Branch  (Ind.) . . . 

Kortharn  Illinois 

Oaotral  Pennsylvania. . 

Northern  Indiana 

Iowa 

Soatbera  Illiaola 

Flttshortf 

Cantral  llUnols 

9aa4iiiehanna. 


Kew  York  and  Nevr  Jersey. . 

Nehnaka 

Wartbttrg,  Oerman 

MUdle  Tannessea 


OtKaa-   Mini*-  Congre-  MonlMr- 
ton.     gatlottt.       ibip. 


1820 
1820 
1881 
1886 
1888 
1849 
1842 
1844 
1617 
1848 
1801 
1890 
1S55 

la-so 

1807 
18fi« 
1867 
1867 
1S6S 
1871 
1878 
1876 
1878 


Total W7  1,414  188,629 


76 
78 
84 
41 
87 
68 
70 
28 
40 
20 
82 
40 
88 
85 
9 

88 
21 
88 
46 
06 
60 
87 
10 


188 

188 

4A 

63 

47 
148 
108  I 

88 

70 

29 

41 


10,746 
19,449 
4,207 
^020 
2,777 
18,010 
14,279 
8,643 
6,116 
2,046 
2,464 
7,766 
8,713 
M^O 
1,020 
4,880 
1,808 
8,>282 
1,700 
11,916 
8,009 
4,491 
899 


The  following  institutions  exist  within  the 
bounds  of  the  General  Synod:  6  theological 
seminaries,  at  Hart  wick,  N.  Y.,  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  and  Chicago, 
lU.,  with  64  students  (1  institution  not  report- 
ing), and  12  professors ;  4  colleges,  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  Sprin^ield,  Ohio,  Oarthage,  111.,  and 
Gontur,  India,  with  455  students  and  professors; 
2  academies  and  3  benevolent  institutions. 

taieral  C^inelL— This  body,  organized  in 
1867,  is  composed  of  the  following  eleven  dis- 
trict synods,  two  of  which,  however,  to  wit, 
Norwegian  and  Iowa  Synods,  are  not  yet  in 
organic  connection,  but  annually  send  dele- 
gates  to  its  conventions ; 


NAin. 

iMd. 

Minb- 

tm. 

888 
94 
94 
82 

181 
81 
80 

824 
26 
24 
19 

CoBgra-' Mwnbcr- 

gstton..!    .hip. 

lOnbtariam  of  Pennsylvania.. 
Mlototariam  of  New  fork .... 
Pittabariff  Bjrnod 

1748 
1786 

laio 

1851 
1804 
1867 
1808 
1860 
1860 
1861 
1871 

408 
97 

185 
00 

887 
64 
60 

484 
04 
64 
82 

91,619 

27,708 
17,593 

Taias..7. .! 

^500 
80,000 
8,288 

8,000 

BacltshDiatrietof  Ohio 

ifSbigui 

Swadteh  Aagn«tan# 

62  086 

Norwaglan  Aogoatana 

OmtfU             .   .          

7,000 
7.200 

1wl1an».  .... 

8,419 

Total    

998 

1,885 

267,868 

TOL.  XXTL — 83     A 


There  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  Oonnoil 
4  theological  seminaries,  at  Philadelphia,  Rock 
Island,  111.,  Mendota,  111.,  and  Beloit,  Iowa, 
with  164  students  and  9  professors;  7  colleges, 
at  Rook  Island,  111.,  AUentown,  Pa.,  Waverly, 
Iowa,  Greenville,  Pa.,  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  and  Lindsborg,  Eans.,  with  626 
students  and  47  professors;  4  academies,  2 
ladies^  seminaries,  1  deaconess  institution,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  21  benevolent  institutions. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Ohurch  in  North  America  held  its 
nineteenth  annual  convention  in  Trinity  Eng- 
lish Lutheran  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  21-27, 
1886.  The  convention  was  opened  with  the 
full  communion  service.  All  the  synods  were 
represented  by  94  delegatee.  Prof.  Adolph 
Spaeth,  D.  D.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Seminary, 
was  re-elected  president.  The  most  important 
matters  claiming  the  attention  of  the  Council 
were  its  home  and  foreign  missionary  opera- 
tions, consideration  of  ministerial  acts,  and 
the  common  order  of  service  for  English- 
speaking  Lutherans. 

The  committee  on  foreign  missions  reported 
concerning  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
mission-field  in  India.  The  report  shows  that 
there  are  at  present  five  missionaries  in  India ; 
Rev.  H.  0.  Schmidt,  the  senior  missionary,  at 
Rajahmundry ;  Rev.  I.  K.  Poulsen,  at  Samnl- 
cotta:  Rev.  F.  S.  Dietrich,  at  Dowlaiswaram; 
Rev.  F.  J.  MacOready,  at  Tallapudi ;  and  Rev. 
W.  Groenning,  superintendent  of  the  schools  at 
Rajahmundry.  Besides  these,  the  following 
statistics  may  be  given,  to  wit:  4  wives  of 
missionaries,  2  native  ordained  pastors,  7  na- 
tive evangelists  and  catechists,  66  teachers,  881 
scholars,  811  baptized  in  1885  and  146  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1886,  1,901  baptized 
Christians.  The  expenses  for  the  year  were 
$10,744.97;  estimates  for  1887,  $14,000. 

The  home-mission  work  is  intra sted  to 
three  committees,  English,  German,  and  Swed- 
ish ;  but  these  committees  have  charge  of  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  missionary  operations 
winhin  the  bounds  of  this  body,  while  the  dis- 
trict synods  are  carrying  on  extensive  ipission- 
ary  operations  within  their  respective  territo- 
ries, numbering  more  than  200  congregations 
or  stations.  The  English  committee  reported 
mission-stations  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
and  Dakota.  Their  expenses  for  the  year 
were  $2,967.67.  The  German  committee  pre- 
sented an  interesting  report  of  work  done  in  a 
large  number  of  States,  from  Canada  to  Texas, 
among  the  widely  scattered  German  Luther- 
ans. Their  expenses  were  $5,927.92.  But  no 
report  showed  such  far-reacbing  results  as 
that  of  the  Swedish  committee,  which  have 
charge  of  all  the  missions  of  the  Swedish 
Synod.  Among  the  missions  mentioned,  the 
principal  ones  are  those  in  California,  at  San 
Francisco,  San  Jos6,  and  Sacramento ;  in  Ore- 
gon, at  Portland  and  Astoria,  including  a  Fin- 
nish church  at  the  latter  place ;  in  Washington 
Territory,  at  Marshfield,  Walley,  Kokensen, 
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Tacoma,  Seattle,  Woodville,  and  Skaggit;  in 
Idaho,  at  Cordelia  and  Moscow;  in  Utah,  at 
Salt  Lake,  in  the  very  citadel  of  Mormonism, 
and  at  Ogden ;  in  Maine  and  other  New  Eng- 
land States,  indeed,  in  all  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  States,  embracing  aboat  160 
congregations  and  stations.  The  amount  ex- 
pended for  this  work  was  $15,000. 

The  report  of  the  immigrant  mission  at  New 
York  showed  that  dnring  the  year  11.700  im- 
migrants were  eDtertaioed  at  the  Emigrant 
House,  No.  26  State  Street,  1,774  persons  were 
aided.  The  income  was  $15,052.85,  aod  the 
expenditures  $14,681.85. 

Among  other  matters  of  importance  brought 
before  the  Council  were  reports  on  ministerial 
acts  and  the  common  order  of  service.  Of  the 
former,  the  orders  for  confirmation,  confession, 
and  absolution  were  adopted.  The  order  for 
confession  and  absolution,  preparatory  to  re- 
ceiving the  Lord's  Supper,  provides  two  for- 
mulas :  one  for  personal  confession  of  sinful- 
ness and  penitence  by  the  individual  communi- 
cant, when  so  desired,  to  the  pastor,  an  order 
adopted  from  the  Pomeranian  liturgy  of  1569 ; 
and  the  other  order  for  the  public  confcj^sion 
customary,  at  present,  in  all  Lutheran  churches. 
Pressure  of  duties  prevented  the  Council  from 
considering  other  orders ;  the  committee  were, 
therefore,  authorized  to  prepare  and  publish, 
in  provisional  form,  the  most  important  of  the 
orders  still  to  be  considered,  so  as  to  supply,  at 
least  temporarily,  the  demand  of  the  Church. 

The  report  of  the  Common  Order  of  Service 
(see  "Annual  Cyclop»dia"  for  1886,  p.  562) 
was  again  considered,  and  the  committee  urged 
to  complete  their  work.  Along  with  con- 
siderable discussion  concerning  some  altera- 
tions in  the  order  of  service  of  the  Church- 
Book,  the  question  arose  of  securing  a  uniform 
and  standard  English  translation  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  and  of.  Luther's  Small  Cate- 
chism for  the  entire  Church.  The  foll9wing 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  That  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  be  ap- 
proved, and  that  the  joint  committee  of  the  three 
general  bodies,  which  have  united  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Common  Service  Book,  be  requested  to  prepare 
as  perfect  a  translation  as  possible  of  the  SmaU  Cate- 
chism of  Luther  and  of  the  Augsburg  Confession ; 
and  that  they  be  urged  to  invite  the  co-operation  in 
this  work  of  such  other  Lutheran  bodies  in  this  coun- 
try as  use  the  English  language. 

2.  That  the  Church-Book  committee  of  the  Council 
be  authorized  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  earlv  English 
translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  ana  that  the 
oost  bo  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  English  Church- 
Book. 

8.  That  the  Church-Book  committee  be  instructed 
to  revise  the  Church-Book,  and  to  proj[K)se  any  such 
slight  alterations  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Council. 

With  reference  to  uniformity  in  statistical 
reports,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  That  each  of  the  synods  be  requested  to  provide 
in  their  parochial  reports  for  a  column  for  confirmed 
members,  or  those  entitled  to  commune,  and  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  provide  for  the  filling  up  ot 
this  column  by  the  respective  pastors. 


2.  That  each  synod  be  requested  to  appoint  a  iti. 
tistical  secretary,  to  have  in  charge  the  collcctioD  of 
all  the  material  for  the  parochial  reports,  and  to  pre- 
pare l^ese  reports  for  their  minutes. 

The  next  convention  of  the  General  Council 
will  be  in  Greenville,  Pa.,  in  September,  1887. 

S)ii9dical  CiBference. — This  body,  organized  in 
1872,  embraces  the  following  district  synods: 


NAin. 

O^pn- 
ted. 

Mtadf 
ten. 

gatloM.      .Up. 

WIfioonsin   

1845 

1847 
I860 

1870 

IIT 

925 
45 

7 

19B 

1,789 
65 

10 

56,681 

280,000 
8,000 

tooo 

HiSBonri,  Oblo,  uid  other 
States 

Minoeaota 

Engttsh   Conference  of  Mis- 

800X1 

Total 

1,0M 

2,006 

297,681 

The  following  educational  and  benevoleot 
institutions  exist  within  the  bounds  of  this 
body :  8  theological  seminaries  at,  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  Springfield,  111.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  hav- 
ing 261  students  and  13  professors;  4  colleges, 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Watertown,  Wis.,  New 
Ulm,  Minn.,  and  Gravelton,  Mo.,  having  454 
students  and  22  professors;  9  academies;  and 
10  benevolent  institutions. 

The  Conference  convened  in  Trinity  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug. 
11-16, 1886.  The  Rev.  J.  Bading  was  re-elect- 
ed president.  The  subject  for  the  doctrinal 
discussion,  to  which  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
devoted,  was  **  The  Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible." 
This  body  is  devoting  most  of  its  resources  to 
the  work  of  home-mission  and  mission  work 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  par- 
ticularly in  Arkansas  and  Alabama.  Their 
missionary  operations  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: Immigrant  missions  at  New  York  and 
Baltimore,  missions  among  the  Jews,  the  col- 
ored people  of  the  South  (for  which  $11,388.21 
was  contributed  during  the  past  fonr  years), 
the  Indians,  and  the  immigrant  members  of 
the  Church  scattered  all  over  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Of  work  among  the  immi- 
grants, they  report  74  missionaries,  44  pastors 
doing  mission  work,  and  625  mission  stations, 
besides  the  fields  of  the  regular  missionaries. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  Milwan- 
kee,  'Wis.,  in  August,  1888. 

United  S]fiiod  li  the  Soitli.— The  United  Synod 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
South,  organized  in  1886,  embraces  the  eight 
Lutheran  synods  south  of  Maryland  and  the 
Ohio  river,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  as 
follow : 


NAME. 

OlKM- 
iMd. 

Minb- 
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COBglV 

60 
8S 
61 
60 
48 
11 
19 
26 

North  Carolina 

1808 
1820 
1824 
1829 
1842 
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1861 

28 

80 
86 
29 
d6 
8 
8 
15 

4,190 

T6nn6M66 

8^409 

fionth  Oarollnm 

KW 

Yit^nia  

4.m 

Bonth w«Bt  Ylreiiila. 

VM 

Misslsfiippi 

Georgia. 

421 
1,214 

HolsU)n(Tenn.) 

1661 

Total 

180 

860  <  29.668 
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The  foUowiog  edacational  inBtitations  exist 
within  the  bounds  of  this  body  :  1  theological 
eeminary  at  Newberry,  S.  0.,  having  4  stu- 
dents and  8  professors ;  5  colleges,  at  Salem, 
Va.,  Newberry,  S.  0.,  Mount  Pleasant  and 
Dallas,  N.  C,  and  Mosheim,  Tenn.,  having  680 
students  and  83  professors ;  6  academies ;  and 
6  female  colleges*. 

The  new  "  United  Synod  "  takes  the  place 
among  the  other  general  bodies  of  that  former- 
ly occupied  by  the  General  Synod  (South),  or- 
ganized in  1862,  with  the  addition  of  the  old 
Tennessee  Synod,  for  many  years  an  independ- 
ent body,  and  the  Holston  Synod,  since  1874 
a  member  of  the  General  Council.  The  old 
body,  merged  into  this  new  organization,  had 
served  its  day.  It  was  provisional  in  its  very 
character  from  the  beginning,  being  mainly 
educational,  and  far  in  advance  of  the  old  order 
of  things  that  prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  South ;  but  it  failed  to 
unite  the  various  synods  that  existed  within 
the  same  territory,  because  its  doctrinal  basis 
did  not  give  universal  satisfaction.  •  The  new 
body,  however,  has  adopted  a  basis  of  union 
(see  **Annual  Cyclopaadia"  for  1885)  which  has 
placed  it  in  toe  front  rank  of  confessional 
Lntheran  synods  in  America.  The  union  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  South  was  con- 
summated on  Friday,  June  25,  which  was  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
presentation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  and 
the  representatives  and  dignitaries  of  his  em- 
pire—certainly a  most  happy  coincidence. 
The  following  resolution,  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, authorized  the  new  organization  to  take  up. 
the  work  where  the  old  Synod  laid  it  down,  to 
wit: 

Resohtd,  That  this  General  Synod,  having  been 
officially  notified  that  an  organization  of  the  body 
contemplated  by  the  action  of  the  Diet,  has  been  ef- 
fected under  the  name  of  the  United  Synod  of  the 
ETangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  South,  this  Gen- 
eral synod  having  completed  such  part  of  its  busi- 
ness as  is  deemed  proper  under  its  sei»arato  exidtenoe, 
and  having  provided  lor  the  transmission  of  its  unfin- 
ished business  and  the  conduct  of  its  church  work  to 
the  care  and  action  of  said  United  Synod,  does  now 
and  hereby  merge  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  General 
Synod  South  into  the  said  United  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  the  South. 

The  work  contemplated  in  this  resolution 
consists  of  the  home  and  foreign  mission  work 
at  the  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, the  copyrights  of  the  Book  of  Worship 
and  the  Common  Service-Book,  and  the  care 
of  the  Theological  Seminary. 

The  work  of  this  Convention  was  necessarily 
preliminary.  The  Rev.  D.  M.  Gilbert,  D.  D., 
of  Winchester,  Va.,  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
dent. The  basis  of  union  adopted  by  the  Diet 
at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  in  November,  1884,  was 
adopted  with  an  enthusiastic  unanimity.  The 
constitution  recommended  by  the  same  Diet 
was  properly  amended  and  adopted.  The 
work  of  the  committee  on  the  Common  Service- 
Book  was  approved,  and  the  book  ordered  to  be 


published  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  The  com- 
mittee on  missions  presented  a  gratifying  report, 
and  the  Synod  pledged  its  continuance  of  the 
support  of  the  Guntur  mission  in  India.  The 
Synod  also  adopted  a  resolution  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  home  for  disabled  minis- 
ters and  widows.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  at  the  next  convention  concerning 
the  establishment  of  a  central  theological  semi- 
nary. The  next  convention  will  be  held  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  in  November,  1887. 

The  following  synods  carry  on  their  mission- 
ary, educational,  and  benevolent  operations 
independent  of  the  various  general  bodies, 
standing  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  any 
other  synod : 


NAMX. 

Orgu- 

iMd. 

Minia- 
ten. 

Coogn- 
gatknu. 

•hip. 

Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 

1818 
1845 

iS68 

ISTO 
1878 
1876 
1876 

1884 

1885 
1886. 

1886 

866 

24 

7 

880 

96 
86 
88 
46 

18 

8 
16 

18 
84 

448 
82 
9 

n6 

847 
66 

48 
127 

86 

14 
18 

15 
40 

64^ 
5,000 
1,000 

66,316 

27,806 
6,0(H) 

8^0 
7,954 

8,000 

1,480 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

(German)  Maxyland  Synod  . . . 

Norwegian  Latheran 

Norwegian-Danish   Latheran 

Danish  Chnrch  In  AmericiiL .' ! '. 
German  Angsbut^g 

Hauge'8  Norwegian  Synod. . . . 

Danish  Evangefical  Latheran 

Ohnroh  Society 

Society  of  Icelanders  in  Amer- 
ica   

Immanaers  Synod 

New   York-Canada  Ministe- 
riam 

8,886 

8,100 
10,000 

Total 

818 

1,988 

806,180 

BXCAPITULATIOK. 


NAME. 

Mini*, 
tan. 

Congn- 
gmUoiu. 

MtmlMi^ 
.hl^ 

General  Synod  (Nortii)  . .          .... 

907 
998 
1,094 
180 
818 

1,474 
1,885 
2,006 
860 
1,928 

189,629 

General  doandL 

867,868 

Synodical  Ck>nference 

897,681 

llnited  Synod  in  the  South 

29,688 

Indepenaent  Synods 

806,180 

Grand  total 

8,987 

7,698 

940,926 

Camnoii  Order  of  Serylee. — ^The  Common  Order 
of  Service  for  all  English-speaking  Lutherans 
in  America,  hegun  a  few  years  ago,  has  heen 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  General  GounciL 
General  Synod  (North),  and  the  United  Synod 
in  the  South,  and  the  joint  committee  of  the 
three  bodies  has  been  authorized  to  complete 
their  work  and  publish  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

This,  when  completed,  will  remove  the 
present  diversity  of  forms  of  worship,  and 
give  a  uniformity  to  the  entire  church.  The 
hope  is  very  generally  entertained  that  this 
work  will  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  an 
organic  union  of  a  divided  church;  since  a 
common  service  involves  unanimity  in  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
This  work  also  promises  to  result  in  a  stand- 
ard English  translation  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  of  Lnther^s  Small  Cathechism — two 
of  the  confessional  writings  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  which  are  generally  adopted  and  on 
which  many  would  be  ready  to  unite. 
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HADIGASCAR,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
separated  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  hy 
the  Mozambique  Channel.  The  Hova  race, 
who  have  held  the  other  tribes  of  the  island  in 
subjection,  have  adopted  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, and  are  organized  into  a  kingdom  on  the 
European  model.  The  reigning  sovereign  is 
Queen  Kanavalona  III,  who  was  born  in  1860, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1888,  and  married 
the  Prime  Minister  Rainilaiarivony.  The  gov- 
ernment is  an  absolute  monarchy,  modified  by 
customs  having  the  force  of  law.  The  prac- 
tical direction  of  affiairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Area  aid  PopilitlMk — ^The  area  of  Madagascar 
with  the  adjacent  islands  is  estimated  at  228,- 
500  square  miles.  The  population  is  about 
8,500,000.  The  Hovas,  although  Christianity 
is  the  state  religion,  are  many  of  them  pagans. 
About  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  the 
island  profess  to  be  Christians.  On  the  coast 
are  many  Arab  traders.  There  are  also  ne- 
groes, who  were  introduced  as  slaves.  The 
chief  occupations  of  the  inbabitants  are  cattle- 
raising  and  agriculture.  The  capital  of  the 
Hova  or  Malagasy  state  is  Antananarivo,  in 
the  center  of  the  island,  with  from  60,000  to 
100,000  inhabitants.  The  chief  ports  are 
Tamatave,  on  the  eastern  c^ast,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000,  and  Mojanga,  on  the  northwest- 
ern coast,  with  14,000  inhabitants. 

COBMeitei — The  leading  articles  of  export  are 
India-rubber,  hides,  coffee,  lard,  sugar,  vaniUa, 
wax,  gums,  rice,  and  seeds.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  with  Mauritius,  Reunion,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  France,  and  in  recent  times  with  the 
United  States.  The  total  trade  is  estimated  at 
$6,000,000  a  year.  I'he  native  manufactures 
are  silk  and  woolen  stuffs,  textures  from  palm- 
fiber,  and  metal-work.  The  country  produces 
all  kinds  of  tropical  and  sub- tropical  growths, 
and  contains  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal,  salt, 
and  other  minerals,  but  its  chief  wealth  lies 
in  its  extensive  forests,  which  abound  in  valu- 
able woods  of  many  kinds.  The  chief  article 
of  import  is  mm,  which  is  brought  from  Mau- 
ritius. Other  imports  are  cotton  fabrics,  pe- 
troleum, liardware,  and  crockery.  During 
1883  there  entered  the  port  of  Tamatave  89 
trading-vessels,  of  which  45  were  French,  27 
English,  9  German,  and  8  American. 

I^Bcli  Oatnis  to  Madagascar.— France  estab- 
lished stations  on  the  island  of  Madagascar  in 
1642,  and  under  Louis  XIV  erected  numerous 
forts  and  factories  on  the  eastern  coast.  The 
Government  of  Great  Britain  recognized  her 
pretensions  in  Madagascar  in  1817.  After- 
ward the  ports  on  the  main  island  had  to  be 
abandoned,  but  the  French  established  them- 
selves at  Sainte  Marie  de  Madagascar  and  Nossi- 
B6,  and  took  under  their  protectorate  the 
Sakalava  population  of  the  northwestern  coast. 


The  Hovas  began  to  subjugate  the  other  mces 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Because  they  iijared 
the  interests  of  many  French  colonists,  at- 
tempted to  establish  their  dominion  over  the 
Sakalavas,  and  refused  to  recognize  the  soze- 
rainty  of  France  over  the  island,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  republic  undertook  to  assert  its 
.  position  by  force  of  arms,  and  began  hostilities 
in  1888,  which  were  brought  to  a  close  in 
1885,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on 
December  17  of  that  year. 

Frueo4UI&gaflj  HTcsoliatlons.— The  year  1883 
terminated  with  a  rupture  of  negotiatioos  in 
regard  to  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
French  and  the  Hova  Government.  The  Mala- 
gasy minister  offered,  on  Nov.  26,  1888,  to 
modify  the  law  relating  to  land  leases,  and  to 
pay  $200,000  to  satisfy  French  claims,  bnt  in- 
sisted on  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Madagascar,  The  French  did  not  reply  to 
his  note,  but  began  hostilities,  as  tbey  bad 
threatened.  In  1884,  M.  Ferry  telegraphed  to 
M.  Baudais  to  forego  the  claim  of  French  sn- 
zerainty  over  the  whole  island,  if  the  Hovas 
would  engage  not  to  exercise  dominion  over 
the  Sakalava  country  in  the  northwest  Ne- 
gotiations were  reopened  by  Admiral  Galiber 
and  M.  Baudais,  but  the  Hovas  refosed  to 
withdraw  their  garrisons  from  the  northwest 
Admiral  Miot  went  to  Madagascar  in  April, 
1884,  with  instructions  to  establish  the  French 
protectorate  in  the  northwest ;  to  insist  on  the 
retention  of  Mojanga,  and  not  to  demand  the 
recognition  of  a  protectorate  over  the  Hovas, 
but  an  engagement  that  no  cession  of  territory 
should  be  granted  to  any  other  power,  or  the 
protectorate  of  any  other  power  acknowl- 
edged. Admiral  Miot  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Hova  garrisons  north  of  Gapes 
Bellone  and  St  Andrew ;  $600,000  as  com- 
pensation for  damages;  long  leases  of  land; 
and  the  revision  of  the  treaty  of  1868.  It  was 
discovered  that  Englishmen  had  obtained 
leases  for  ninety-nine  years.  In  a  conference 
with  Hova  envoys  the  French  ofiScer  refused  to 
recognize  Ranavalona  as  Queen  of  Madagas- 
car, but  would  only  allow  her  the  title  of 
Queen  of  Imarina.  The  French  blockade 
proved  ineffectual.  M.  Baudais  urged  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Hovas  in  the  center  of  the 
island,  and  reported  that  valuable  discoveries 
of  gold  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  had  been 
made,  and  that  English  missionaries  and 
Americans  were  acquiring  the  mining  privi- 
leges. Admiral  Miot  would  not  second  the 
envoy's  proposition  for  an  invasion  of  Imarina, 
and  when  Admiral  Galiber  became  Minister  of 
Marine  and  the  Colonies,  M.  Baudais  was  re- 
placed by  M.  Patrimonio,  in  August,  1885.  M. 
de  Freycinet  drew  up  a  nroject  for  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  France  anould  control  the  for- 
eign relations  of  Madagascar,  and  maintain  a 
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resident,  with  a  guard  at  Antananarivo,  who 
should  preside  over  international  relations, 
adjust  litigation  between  French  and  Hovas  in 
conjunction  with  a  Malagasy  j^^g^  and  judge 
Frenchmen  according  to  their  own  law.  The 
French  were  to  enjoy  freedom  in  respect  to 
holding  land  and  engaging  laborers,  and  relig- 
ious toleration.  No  war  indemnity  was  to  be 
demanded,  but  $200,000  was  to  be  paid  as 
compensation  for  damages,  and  Mojanga  or 
Tamatave  held  until  the  claim  should  be  set- 
tled. The  French  were  to  assist  Madagascar 
in  case  of  war ;  to  furnish  engineers  and  in- 
structors; and  to  retain  the  posts  occupied 
from  Anorontsanga  to  Vohemaro.  M.  Bau- 
dais,  with  the  approval  of  Admiral  Miot,  had 
made  unauthorized  propositions  to  the  Hova 
Government  through  M.  Maigrot,  the  Italian 
consul  at  Antananarivo.  When  M.  Patrimonio 
arrived  at  Tamatave  on  Oct.  16,  1885,  finding 
that  bis  predecessor  had  prejudiced  the  claims 
of  the  republic  by  irresponsible  concessions, 
he  returned  to  Zanzibar  until  the  Hovas  shoula 
make  fresh  advances  to  secure  peace.  Ad- 
miral Miot  received  an  admonition  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  new  consul-general.  In  No- 
.  vember  he  was  summoned  again  to  Tamatave, 
and  was  given  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  peace, 
either  alone  or  with  Admiral  Miot 

Tnntf  9i  Peace.— The  French  were  convinced 
by  the  campaign  of  1885  that  the  conquest  of 
Madagascar  was  impracticable.  The  Hovas 
constantly  improved  in  the  use  of  European 
weapons,  with  which  they  were  well  supplied, 
and  under  the  lead  of  English  officers  had  be- 
come formidable  adversaries.  In  June,  1886, 
a  force  set  out  under  Col.  Shervinton  against 
the  Sakalavas  and  French  on  the  northwest 
coast  Cutting  a  road  through  the  forests, 
they  captured  and  sacked  Jangoa,  and  routed 
another  force  at  Befitna,  consisting  of  250 
French  troops,  with  three,  mitrailleuses  and 
some  ill-armed  Sakalava  auxiliaries.  The  Hovas 
numbered  400,  and  had  one  machine-gun.  The 
victorious  troops  returned  to  Antananarivo  on 
October  1.  In  one  of  the  last  engagements 
8,000  Frenchmen  made  three  desperate  charges 
upon  some  earthworks,  and  lost  sixty  men  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  storm  the  position.  On 
Dea  14, 1885,  peace  negotiations  were  opened, 
and  on  the  17th  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
with  Gen.  Willoughby,  the  Hova  plenipoten- 
tiary, on  board  the  "Nalde."  The  cruiser 
*^  Neilly  "  wan  instantly  dispatched  to  Zanzi- 
bar, whence  the  news  was  sent  that  enabled 
M.  de  Frejcii!3et  on  Dec.  22,  1886,  to  save  the 
Govemraect  from  defeat  by  announcing  that 
the  Hovas  had  accepted  a  peace  recognizing  a 
French  protectorate.  On  Dec.  27  he  sent  a  dis- 
patch to  the  French  ambassadors  in  Europe  and 
America,  saying  that  the  treaty  made  no  change 
in  the  rights  secured  to  foreign  powers  by  former 
treaties.    The  text  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows: 

1 .  The  Qovemment  of  the  French  Bepublic  will  rep- 
Kae&t  MadBj^uicar  in  all  its  foreign  relAtions.    Tne 


Malagasies  abroad  will  be  placed  under  the  protection 
of  Franpe. 

2.  A  resident  representing  the  Government  of  the 
Bepublic  will  control  the  foreign  relations  of  Mada- 
gpscar  without  interfering  in  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  country. 

8.  He  will  reside  at  Antananarivo  with  a  military 
guard,  and  will  be  entitled  to  bo  reoeived  in  private 
personal  audience  by  the  Queen. 

4.  The  Malady  authorities  under  the  Queen  will 
not  intervene  m  questions  arisinff  between  French 
subjects,  or  between  French  and  foreiim  sulyjects. 
Actions  at  law  between  Frenchmen  ana  Malagasies 
will  be  tried  by  the  resident,  assisted  by  a  Maugasy 
jud^. 

6.  Frenchmen  will  live  under  French  law  as  regards 
the  punishment  of  crimes  and  offenses  committed  in 


6.  French  subjects  may  fVeely  reside,  travel,  and  . 
carry  on  trade  throughout  the  Queen's  dominions ;  ' 
they  will  be  entitled  to  lease  for  undetermined  periods 
or  to  take  leases  for  long  periods,  renewable  at  the 
sole  pleasure  of  the  oontracting  paroes,  land,  houses, 
shops,  and  all  other  descriptions  of  real  property,  and 
may^  mely  engage  and  take  into  their  service  on  any 
footing  any  Malagasy  subject  who  may  be  unhin- 
dered by  previous  engagements.  Leases  and  con- 
tracts with  work-people  will  be  certified  in  due  form 
before  the  French  resident  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
country,  and  the  strict  execution  of  the  provisions  ot 
such  instruments  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Qovem- 
ment. At  the  death  of  a  Frenchman  who  may  have 
been  the  tenant  of  any  landed  or  house  property,  his 
heirs  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  remaining  term  of  the 
leaSe  concluded  by  the  deceased,  with  the  power  of 
renewing  the  same.  Frenchmen  will  only  be  called 
upon  for  the  land-tax  paid  by  the  Malagasies.  No 
person  shall  have  access  to  the  propertv  or  enter  the 
establishments  or  houses  occupied  by  frenchmen  or 
by  any  person  in  their  service,  except  with  the  sanc- 
tion o'f  tne  French  resident. 

I,  The  Queen  expressly  confirms  the  cruarantees 
stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Aug.  7, 1885.  in  favor  of 
liberty  of  conscience  and  religious  toleration. 

8.  The  Queen's  Government  undertakes  to  pay  the 
sum  of  10,000.000  francs  to  be  applied  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Frcncn  claims  liauidated  before  the  last  war, 
and  in  compensation  for  tne  damages  suffered  by  for- 
eign subjects  by  reason  of  that  war.  The  investiga- 
tion and  settlement  of  these  indemnities  is  left  to  tne 
French  Government. 

9.  Until  payment  in  full  of  the  above-mentioned 
sum,  Frencn  troops  will  occupy  Tamatave. 

10.  No  claim  will  be  admitted  in  connection  with 
the  measures  taken  up  to  the  present  by  the  French 
military  authorities. 

II.  The  Government  of  the  French  Republic  un- 
dertakes to  lend  assistance  to  the  Queen  for  the  de- 
fense of  her  states. 

12.  The  Queen  will  continue  as  heretofore  to  pre- 
side over  the  internal  administration  of  the  whole 
island. 

18.  In  consideration  of  these  engagements,  the 
French  Republic  agrees  to  desist  from  any  renewal  of 
its  demand  for  a  war  indemnity. 

14.  The  Government  of  the  French  Republib,  in 
order  to  aid  the  advance  of  the  Malagasy  Government 
and  people  on  the  path  of  civilization  and  progress, 
undettakes  to  pkce  at  the  Queen's  disposal  the  mili- 
tary instructors,  engineers,  professors,  and  artisan 
foremen,  whose  services  may  be  applied  for. 

15.  Tne  Queen  expressly  undertakes  to  treat  with 
good- will  the  Sakalavas  and  Antankares  agreeably  to 
the  information  on  this  subject  furnished  by  the  French 
Government.  The  Government  of  the  republic  re- 
serves to  itself  the  right  of  oocupving  the  Bay  of 
Diego  Suarez  and  of  creating  there  tne  establishments 
that  it  may  consider  desirable. 

16.  The  President  of  the  French  Republic  and  the 
Queen  grant  a  general  and  complete  amnesty,  aocom- 
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panied  by  the  raising  of  all  Beqaestrations  placed  up- 
on their  property,  to  their  respective  subjects  who, 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  peace,  compromiBed  them- 
selves bv  servin^^  the  other  contracting  party. 

17.  The  actusuly  esdstiiig'  treaties  and  conventions 
between  the  French  Republic  and  the  Queen  are  ex- 
pressly confirmed  in  so  &r  as  they  may  not  be  con- 
trary to  stipulations  of  tlie  present  treaty. 

18.  The  present  treaty  has  been  dr%wn  up  in  French 
and  Malagasy,  the  two  versions  having  exactly  the 
same  sense,  so  that  the  two  texts  may  be  legally  cited 
in  every  respect. 

19.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  within  a 
period  of  three  months. 

A  secret  convention  was  signed  the  same 
day,  by  which  Madagascar  bonnd  herself  to 
make  no  cession  of  a  port  or  of  territory  to  any 
other  foreign  power.  A  dispute  at  once  arose 
between  the  French,  and  the  Hovas  and  their 
English  friends,  as  to  whether  the  relations  es- 
tablished by  the  treaty  were  those  of  a  pro- 
tectorate. M.  de  Freycinet  asserted  that 
France  really  acquired  a  political  protectorate 
over  Madagascar,  but  the  Hovas  declared  that 
no  right  of  a  protectorate  of  any  kind  had  been 
ceded. 

After  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  Rainilaia- 
rivony  objected  to  certain  clauses  as  being  too 
comprehensive,  and  sent  a  draft  of  an  explana- 
tory note  to  Gen.  Willoughby,  directing  him  to 
obtain  from  the  French  plenipotentiaries  an 
explanatory  letter  of  like  import.  The  French 
representatives  accepted  the  proposed  qualifica- 
tions, and  gave  a  note  to  that  effect  to  Gen. 
TVilloughby  on  Jan.  9,  1886,  on  the  reception 
of  which  he  ratified  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  the 
Queen  on  the  following  day. 

Frfsh  DIspvtM  with  f1rtnce.^M.  le  Myre  de 
Vilers,  who  was  appointed  resident-general 
at  Antananarivo,  arrived  in  June.  He  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  capital,  with  an  escort  of 
86  French  soldiers,  and  held  weekly  confer- 
ences with  the  Prime  Minister.  His  relations 
with  the  Hovas  were  seemingly  very  cordid. 
They  accepted  the  French  protectorate  with 
apparent  satisfaction,  and  professed  a  willing- 
ness to  refer  all  external  questions  to  the  French 
resident.  At  the  same  time  they  strove  to 
thwart  all  French  plans  and  escape  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  French  control  or  infiuenoe 
entirely.  M.  de  Freycinet,  soon  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free  de- 
velopment of  private  interests  in  the  island, 
whatever  may  be  the  nationalities  concerned. 
He  said  to  the  Madagascar  committee  of  the 
French  Chamber  that  the  treaty  would  really 
establish  a  political  protectorate,  but  without 
affecting  existing  treaties,  and  that  the  French 
resident,  though  not  entitled  to  interfere  in 
internal  affairs,  would  so  act  as  to  develop 
French  influence.  The  protectorate  that  the 
Hovas  sought  to  evade  was  obtained  on  the 
condition  of  acknowledging  the  sovereign  as 
Queen  of  all  Madagascar.  When  the  French 
began  to  establish  themselves  in  the  Bay  of 
Diego  Suarez,  to  build  barracks  and  arsenals, 
and  to  strengthen  the  garrison,  the  Hovas  took 


measures,  in  virtue  of  the  sovereign  rights  that 
were  now  recognized  by  France,  to  assert  their 
rights  over  the  Sakalavas,  who  had  never  been 
more  than  half  subjugated,  and  who  had  been 
supported  in  their  resistance  by  the  French. 
They  established  military  stations  among  the 
hostile  population,  and  endeavored  to  r^uce 
the  northern  half  of  the  island  to  their  sway, 
in  order  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  French, 
in  the  event  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  to 
march  upon  Antananarivo.  The  French  aimed 
to  establish  settlements  among  the  friendly 
population  of  the  northern  half  of  the  island. 
This  region  is  the  only  part  of  Madagascar  suit- 
able at  present  for  French  colonization,  and  is 
of  special  value  to  the  French  because  it  con- 
tains rich  grazing-lands  from  which  the  colony 
of  Reunion  can  be  supplied  with  cattle.  They 
hastened  to  establish  a  military  station  and  port 
at  Diego  Suarez  in  order  to  support  the  Saka- 
lavas by  their  presence,  and  prevent  the  Horas 
from  seizing  the  country  and  defeating  their 
colonial  objects.  The  treaty  of  Dec.  17, 1885, 
empowered  the  French  to  take  possession  of  as 
much  of  the  coast-land  on  the  bay  as  shonld  be 
necessary  for  their  installations.  This  was  one 
of  the  features  in  the  treaty  to  which  Rainai- 
arivony  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  stipn- 
lation  was  too  indefinite  and  elastic  In  the 
explanatory  letter,  which  the  Malagasy  Gov- 
ernment affirmed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  treaty  or  protocol,  without  which 
the  treaty  would  not  have  been  ratified,  the 
territory  skirting  the  bay  ceded  to  France  was 
limited  to  H  niile  on  the  southern  and  western 
sides  and  four  miles  on  the  northern  side.  This 
concession  in  .particular,  and  the  entire  explana- 
tory letter,  which  confined  the  scope  of  the 
resident's  authority  to  external  politics,  were 
repudiated  by  M.  de  Freycinet  as  soon  as  they 
were  communicated  to  him.  The  French  aft- 
erward farmed  that  they  could  claim  under 
the  treaty  any  or  all  of  the  territory  up  to  the 
mountains  encircling  the  bay,  and  announced 
that  the  French  territory  would  actually  he 
limited  to  ten  kilometres  from  the  shore. 

Gen.  Willoughby  and  the  English  mission- 
aries and  speculators  encouraged  the  crafty 
Prime  Minister  in  his  efforts  to  render  the 
treaty  a  dead  letter.  Before  the  French  resi- 
dent had  been  long  in  Antananarivo,  a  question 
arose  that  was  more  serious  than  that  of  the 
delimitation  at  Diego  Suarez.  An  English 
company  was  found  ready  to  advance  the  10,- 
000,000  francs  of  war  indemnity,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  administration  of  the  customs 
should  be  handed  over  to  them  until  they  had 
recovered  the  loan  out  of  the  part  assigned  for 
the  purpose.  They  were  also  granted  a  con- 
cession to  establish  a  bank.  About  the  same 
time  Gen.  Digby  Willoughby  was  dispatched 
on  a  mission  to  the  governments  of  Europe 
with  a  commission  as  ambassador  of  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar.  On  August  31,  M.  le  Myre  de 
Vilers  had  an  interview  with  Rninaiarivony  in 
which  he  informed  the  Prime  Minister  (1)  that 
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the  explanatory  letter  is  considered  bj  the 
French  Government  as  nnll  and  void ;  (2)  that 
the  loan  contracted  with  an  English  banking- 
house  was  disapproved  by  the  French  Govern- 
mentf  which  would  not  accept  the  payment  of 
the  indemnity  with  money  obtained  on  such 
conditions,  and  woald  not  evacuate  Tamatave, 
or  allow  natives  of  France  to  pay  customs  to 
the  agents  of  an  English  bank ;  (8)  that  France 
asserted  her  right  to  select  the  limit  of  nearly 
eight  miles  for  her  possession  at  the  Bay  of 
Diego  Snarez ;  (4)  that  Gen.  Willoughby's  mis- 
sion was  an  infringement  of  the  treaty,  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  recalled,  or  his  powers 
withdrawn.  Rainaiarivony,  in  his  reply,  said 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  the  annulment  of 
the  appendix,  which  he  considered  to  be  of 
equd  force  with  the  treaty,  but  would  agree  to 
a  limit  at  the  Bay  of  Diego  Suarez,  a  little 
greater  than  that  indicated,  if  it  were  in  writ- 
ing. Concerning  the  mission  of  Gen.  Willough- 
by,  he  explained  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
of  a  political  but  principally  of  a  friendly  char- 
acter. The  French  resident  said  that  he  would 
take  the  foreign  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  and 
would  relieve  the  consuls  at  Mauritius  and  Lon- 
don of  their  duties.  The  Prime  Minister  re- 
plied that  in  political  questions  France  would 
represent  Madagascar  abroad.  If  the  consuls 
found  political  matters  before  them,  they  would 
refer  them  to  the  French  resident,  but  in  re- 
gard to  all  other  matters  the  Malagasy  Govern- 
ment had  the  right  to  treat  with  foreign  pow- 
ers. In  a  postscript  to  the  letter  explaining 
and  restricting  the  treaty,  the  Malagasy  Gov- 
ernment were  empowered  to  make  any  treaties 
of  commerce  they  see  fit. 

When  Gen.  Willoughby  reached  Europe  he 
visited  Parts  and  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet  would  not  receive  him.  On  November  12 
he  addressed  a  letter  frpm  the  Malagasy  em- 
bassy, which  he  established  in  London,  to  the 
French  minister,  in  which  he  said  that  France 
and  Madagascar  are  at  serious  variance,  re- 
specting the  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  differences  are  bound  to  endure  so  long  as 
France  thinks  fit  to  treat  the  Queen's  envoy  in 
Europe  in  a  temporizing  manner.  He  threat- 
ened that,  if  the  French  agent  interfered  in  the 
internal  administration  of  Madagascar  on  such 
points  as  the  raising  of  loans  and  the  leasing  of 
customs,  hostilities  would  be  renewed. 

Ficaeh  ColoalzatlMk— The  Madagascar  credit 
voted  by  the  French  Chamber  provided  the 
sum  of  200,000  francs  for  barracks,  magazines, 
and  a  hospital  on  the  Bay  of  Diego  Suarez. 
There  are  two  inhabited  places  in  the  French 
territory,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bay.  The 
arsenal  and  otlier  buildings  are  in  Antsirano. 
The  other  town  is  Diogo  Suarez,  which  was 
first  established  in  June,  1886.  The  locality  is 
more  healthfuL  Many  French  colonists  settled 
in  this  region,  and  great  numbers  went  to  Ta- 
matave.  They  were  mostly  people  of  small 
means.    French  merchants  and  Catholic  mis- 


sionaries established  themselves  at  the  Hova 
capita],  but  neither  Catholics  nor  Frenchmen 
were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants. 

MAINE.  State  dOTeraneat.  —  The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Frederick  Robie,  Republican ;  Secretary 
of  State,  Oramandel  Smith ;  Treasurer,  Edwin 
0.  Burleigh ;  Attorney-General,  Orville  D.  Ba- 
ker ;  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Kel- 
son A.  Luce ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  A.  W. 
Wildes,  John  Fehnderson,  and  D.  N.  Mortland. 
Supreme  Court :  Chief -Justice,  John  A.  Peters ; 
Associate  Judges,  Charles  W.  Whelton,  Thomas 
F.  Haskell,  Charies  Danforth,  William  W.  Vir- 
gin, Enoch  Foster,  Artemas  libbey,  and  Lucil- 
ius  A.  Emery. 

FInaBccfl. — ^The  Governor  recommends  that 
the  State  tax  be  rednced  by  the  sum  of  $285,- 
945.88,  which  is  26}  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  now  levied.  The  condition  of  the 
State  finances,  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Treasurer,  will  justify  this  step.  The 
nominal  amount  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
State  is  (5,157,000,  all  of  which  is  due  and 
payable  in  1689— $2,880,000  in  June  and  $2,- 
827,000  in  October.  In  otiiset  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  debt,  there  is  in  the  treasury  a 
sinking-fund  of  $2,110,890.57.  This  fund  is 
composed  of  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$1,161,500;  United  States  bonds,  $884,800; 
New  Hampshire  State  bonds,  $92,600;  and 
Massachusetts  State  bonds,  $21,000.  The  pre- 
mium on  the  three  last-named  securities 
amounts,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Treasurer,  to  $247,260,000,  thus  making  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  sinking-fund  $2,857,- 
650.57.  Deducting  the  sinking-fund  at  its  act- 
ual value,  the  aggregate  debt  of  the  State  which 
remains  to  be  provided  for  is  $2,799,849.48. 

To  provide  for  the  State  debt  still  remaining, 
the  Governor  recommends  that  a  refunding 
bill  be  enacted,  giving  the  Treasurer  the  right 
to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  bonds  of  the  State 
of  Maine  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $2,800,- 
000,  the  bonds  to  run  for  thirty  years  at  8  per 
cent.,  interest  to  be  paid  semi-annually.  Ue 
also  recommends  that  for  the  ultimate  redemp- 
tion of  these  new  bonds  a  sinking-fund  be  estab- 
lished, amounting  to  1  per  cent,  annually  of  the 
whole  amount. 

The  suspension  of  the  interest  on  the  State 
bonds  now  held  in  the  sinking-fund,  together 
with  the  suspension  of  the  $80,000  annufd  con- 
tribution to  that  f  nnd  and  the  termination  of 
the  $50,000  for  direct  payment  of  State  debt, 
form  the  groundwork  for  the  reduction  of  the 
State  tax  recommended. 

The  State  tax  to  be  levied  in  1887,  after  the 
reduction  referred  to,  will  amount  to  2|  mills 
on  the  dollar  of  State  valuation,  or  27^  cents 
on  each  $100.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  1 
mill  of  the  2|  is  especially  levied  for  the  school 
fimd.  This  tax  U  levied  according  to  property, 
and  divided  among  the  towns  according  to  the 
number  of  pupils.  Deducting  this  mill-tax  for 
schools,  the  State  tax  proper  for  the  ensuing 
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year  will  be  onljr  1^  mill,  which  is  the  lowest 
rate  of  State  tax  for  sapport  of  the  govern- 
'  ment  that  has  been  leyied  within  fifty  years, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tax  levied  by  the 
Legislatures  of  1846,  1860,  and  1861. 

In  1868  the  State  debt  was  $8,100,000,  and 
every  dollar,  except  $699,000,  was  incarred 
on  account  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion.  The  payment  of  $5,300,000, 
which  has  been  made  on  the  principal,  leaves 
only  $2,800,000  of  the  debt,  and  will  impose  a 
tax  for  interest  of  only  $84,000  per  annum.  If 
anything  more  were  needed  to  guarantee  tlie 
high  credit  of  the  State,  it  would  be  found  in 
the  constitutional  provision  which  prohibits  the 
incurring  of  any  obligation  in  excess  of  $800,000, 
except  for  purposes  of  war. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $1,245,- 
860.78,  and  the  expenditures  $1,245,015.85. 
The  cash  balance  Dec.  1,  1885,  was  $818,- 
516.52,  and  Dec.  1,  1886,  it  was  $818,851.45. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  were  derived  from 
the  f  olio w  ing  sources :  State  taxes,  $855,874.04 ; 
county  taxes,  $12,660.76 ;  tax  on  savings-banks, 
$235,015.90;  tax  on  railroad,  telegraph,  ex- 
press, and  insurance  companies,  $113,607.50; 
interest  on  deposits  and  taxes,  $2,017.01 ;  mis- 
cellaneous sources,  $26,375.67.  Some  of  the 
larger  expenditures  were  as  follow :  On  ac- 
count of  public  debt,  $59,000 ;  interest  on  pub- 
lic debt,  $312,791 ;  sinking-fund,  $80,479.95 ; 
educational  purposes,  $388,854.01 ;  agricult- 
ural purposes,  $18,807.06 ;  penal  and  reforma- 
tory institutions,  $24,100;  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  $16,673.89 ;  protection  of  fish  and  game, 
$10,205.62 ;  insane  State  beneficiaries  and  State 
paupers,  $56,840.61 ;  pensions,  $23,805.68 ;  rail- 
road and  telegraph  tax  paid  to  towns  and  cities, 
$21,536.86;  Indian  tribes,  $19,290.85;  county 
taxes  collected  in  1885  and  paid  to  counties, 
$12,519.18;  miscellaneous  and  current  ex- 
penses of  the  State  government,  $168,530.26. 

Cbaritoble  and  Penal  InstttiitloBfl.— The  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  shows  commendable  progress  in 
every  provision  for  the  comfort  and  cure  of  the 
inmates.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Dec. 
1,  1885,  there  were  resident  in  the  hospital 
486  patients — 241  men  and  245  women ;  231 
have  been  admitted  since — 127  men  and  104 
women;  making  the  whole  number  under 
treatment  717—368  men  and  849  women.  Of 
these  there  have  been  discharged  189 — 106 
men  and  83  women;  leaving  at  the  close  of 
the  year  528 — ^262  men  and  266  women.  The 
hospital  has  now  been  in  operation  forty-six 
years,  during  which  time  6,844  patients  have 
been  admitted,  and  6,316  have  been  discharged. 

The  Reform  School  for  Boys  is  well  con- 
ducted. The  trustees  will  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation for  an  experiment  of  the  cottage  plan, 
where  the  boys  are  treated  as  though  they 
were  in  a  family,  having  smaller  numbers  as- 
sociated together,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
direct  influence  of  those  to  whose  charge  they 
are  committed. 

Of  the  State  Prison  the  Governor  says: 


"The  work  of  the  prisoners,  prindpally  en- 
gaged on  carriage-making,  is  of  a  very  excel- 
lent order.  The  carriages,  I  think,  are  not  sold 
at  prices  to  interfere  with  the  rights  or  inter- 
ests of  citizens  of  the  State  who  are  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  business.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  keep  the  prisoners  engaged  in 
work,  both  with  the  view  to  proper  economy 
and  tne  view  to  their  improvement  and  refor- 
mation. It  would  be  utterly  cruel  to  keep 
them  in  idleness,  and  it  would  be  utterly  use- 
less to  work  them  except  to  some  good  end." 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  established 
some  years  since  at  Hallowell,  has  saved  a 
large  number  of  girls  from  unfortunate  sur- 
roundings and  has  secured  for  them  respecta- 
ble emoloyment. 

The  Military  and  Naval  Asylum  for  Orphans, 
at  Bath,  is  well  managed,  and  continues  to  de- 
serve the  confidence  and  patronage  of  tlie  State. 
There  is  some  effort  made  to  enlarge  the  biisis 
of  admission  to  its  privileges. 

The  last  Legislature  had  under  consideration 
the  subject  of  establishing  a  separate  reforma- 
tory for  the  female  criminal  class.  It  then  re- 
ceived a  large  degree  of  approbation  from  the 
members  of  both  Senate  and  House. 

The  provision  for  educating  the  blind  and 
also  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  State 
has  thus  far  proved  adequate.  These  unfor- 
tunate children  have  had  the  advantages  of  the 
best  institutions  in  other  States.  There  is  a 
wish  expressed  by  many  for  a  State  institution 
to  carry  forward  the  work,  but  the  Governor 
does  not  recommend  its  establishment. 

ProUMttoDi — On  this  subject  the  Governor 
says: 

The  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  liqnor-trafilc 
in  Maine  has  engacred  popular  attention  witliin  the 
fxast  year  to  a  confiiderable  extent.  The  agitation  baa 
resulted  in  a  reafiirmation  on  the  part  of  tlic  people, 
at  the  polR  of  their  full  faith  in  the  prohibitory  sysi- 
tcm,  and  or  their  desire  to  see  tlie  law  fairly  adminis- 
tered and  properly  enforced.  The  situation  in  the 
State  respectuig  the  law  may  be  briefly  and  candidly 
stated.  In  from  three  fourths  to  four  fifths  of  the 
towns  ot  the  State  the  law  is  well  enforced,  and  has 
practically  abolished  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  malt 
liquors  as  a  beverage.  In  the  lai^r  cities  and  towns, 
on  the  seaboard,  and  at  railway  centers,  it  has  been 
found  more  difficult  to  secure  periect  compliance  with 
the  law,  but  it  can  still  be  saict  that  at  very  few  points 
in  the  State  is  liouor  openly  sold.  The  oflfenses  against 
the  law  are  in  large  part  clandestine,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  detect  and  expose  by  legal  testimony.  But 
it  is  a  great  moral  gain  wnen  the  liquoi^^eller  is  driven 
from  the  liglit  of  day  to  secret  places  and  to  stealthy  de- 
vices to  carry  on  his  hurtftil  and  demoralizing  traffic 
Some  of  the  more  zealous  friends  of  the  temperance 
cause  think  that  an  increase  of  the  penalties,  especially 
for  the  first  offense  of  liquor-scllmg,  would  cure  the 
admitted  evil  of  imperfect  enforcement ;  but  the  more 
prudent,  and  I  think  by  far  a  larger  number,  are  of 
the  opinion  that  an  increase  of  the  penalty  would  do 
harm  rather  than  good.  What  is  actually  needed  at 
the  points  named  is  a  sound  public  opinion  to  nryro  and 
uphold  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Where  that  is 
wanting  the  case  is  made  difficult  with  the  prohibitory 
law,  as  indeed  it  always  is  with  every  form  of  law.  It 
can,  however,  be  said  with  satisfaction  that,  even  with 
this  imperfect  enforcement  at  certain  points,  the  law 
has  been  of  immeasurable  value  in  redudng  the  liquor- 
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trafllo,  and  has  oorrai^ndiiigly  izusreased  the  wealth 
of  the  State  by  inoreaamg  the  sobriety  of  the  people 
and  saving  the  fhiite  of  industry.  One  evil,  insepa- 
lable  from  a  Uw  enacted  after  a  strong  popular  con- 
test, is  Uiat  the  prevailing  side  is  lookM  to  as  the  one 
to  enforce  its  provisions ;  whereas  eveiy  law  should 
be  as  binding  upon  those  who  opposed  its  enactment 
as  upon  those  wno  labored  for  it.  The  experience  of 
Maine  for  the  past  thir^  years  abundantly  justifies 
the  adoption  or  the  prohibitoxy  system,  and  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  add  to  its  efficiency  in 
whatever  way,  after  full  and  impartial  investigation 
may  be  found  practicable,  always  remembering  that 
legal  penalties  must  be  kept  inside,  and  not  pressed 
beyond,  the  bounds  of  pubuo  opinion. 

8tTUig»-Swk8.— The  fifty-foar  savings-banks 
show  that  a  large  snrplas  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  On  November  1  the  ag- 
gregate deposits  m  those  banks  were  In  excess  of 
$38,000,000.  The  wide  distribution  of  owner- 
ship of  this  large  snm  of  money  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  depositors  was 
114,691 ;  and  of  this  number  more  than  00,- 
000  owned  less  than  $500  each.  The  increase 
of  deposits  in  the  past  year  was  more  than 
$2,000,000;  of  depositors,  6,298. 

EiicatlMiL — Popular  education  is  making 
good  progress.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
Maine  is  very  small.  The  Agriooltnral  College 
b  doing  a  good  work.  Its  farm  contains  815 
acres.  The  endowment  fund  established  by  the 
national  Government  amounts  to  $181,800,  and 
yields  an  aunoal  revenue  of  $7,438.  Ex-Gov. 
Cobarn  increased  the  endowment  by  $100,000. 
The  State  appropriations  have  amounted  to 
$212,618.  The  buildings  are  valued  at  $125,- 
000;  the  apparatus  at  $15,000;  the  library  at 
$7,000;  the  farm-tools,  stock,  carriages,  etc., 
at  $18,000;  making  a  total  of  $165,000.  The 
amount  from  the  State  devoted  to  instruction 
has  averaged  approximately  $8,500  a  year.  The 
number  of  graduates  is  288;  non-graduates, 
263.  The  latter  class  has  pursued  studies  at 
the  college  through  periods  ranging,  in  indi- 
vidoal  cases,  from  one  term  to  three  and  a  half 
years,  averaging  one  and  a  half  year.  These 
nnmbera  do  not  include  the  108  students  now 
catalogued,  and  it  appears  that  604  students 
have  enjoyed,  or  are  enjoying,  the  advantages 
of  the  courses  of  instruction. 

The  number  of  graduates  prior  to  June,  1886, 
was  222.  Of  these,  11  have  died,  leaving  211. 
An  examination  made  in  July  disclosed  the  fact 
that  of  these  18  are  farmers,  and  11  specialists 
in  agriculture ;  88  civil  engineers,  22  mechani- 
cal engineers,  and  15  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing, making  49  per  cent,  engaged  in  these  forms 
of  induittry.  Of  the  107  graduates  remaining, 
30  are  teachers  and  81  engaged  temporarily  in 
miscellaneous  callings.  Of  the  living  graduates 
under  notice,  9  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  the 
professions,  and  81  employed  in  other  indus- 
tries. Of  the  living  non-graduates  whose  oc- 
cupations are  known,  18  per  cent,  are  in  the 
professions,  and  87  per  cent,  in  industries. 

The  latest  published  school  statistics,  being 
those  for  the  years  1884-'85,  include  the  fol- 
lowing items : 


Total  enrreot  sehool  resoiiroes $1,066,789 

Decrease $2S,i7ft 

TotBleorreat  ezpendltores $I,0ue,O77 

Decroaao        luoeS 

Amounts  psld  for  new  school>bonsee $48,1 28 

Decrease |84  746 

Whole  nomberofpupUs  in  the  State..."!....'  ...'  214!l81 

Inereose  over  18S4 597 

ATerage  daily  attendance  in  winter  schools 99,964 

Decrease ^tt$ 

Whole  number  of  different  schools 4,888 

Increase 13 

Namber  of  different  teadiera  employed  daring  the 

,y««r- T,596 

Increase 143 

Ayeracre  waires  of  male  teachers  per  month,  ex- 
clusive of  board $89  07 

Decrease $0  68 

Ayerage  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  ez- 

closlve  of  board $]5  84 

Decrease $0  44 

The  condition  of  the  normal  schools  varies 
but  little.    EoUowing  are  statistics : 


SCHOOL. 

Namber 
«toriD«. 

Nnmlwr 
BTMioiaiog. 

l*is«rt 

Castine 

85 
121 
61 

40 
27 
82 

^99 

120 

Firmington. 

140 

Gorham '.'.'. 

84 

Totuls 

267 

314 

Of  the  total  appropriation  of  $21,500  for 
normal  schools,  a  balance  of  $26  remained  un- 
drawn. The  attendance  at  the  Madawaska 
Trai nine-School  was  the  largest  the  school  has 
ever  bad,  registering  144. 

Fbh  and  GiaM  Laws.— The  Governor,  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  of  1887,  says: 

The  laws  for  the  proservation  and  increase  of  fish 
and  game  in  tho  State  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  and, 
if  necessary,  additional  provisions  should  he  enacted. 
1  call  your  attention  to  tne  report  of  the  commission- 
ers on  this  subject  The  laws  already  enacted  are 
valuable  and  beneficent  in  their  operation  and  effect. 
Under  their  enforcement  fish  and  game  are  botli  rapid- 
ly increasing  in  the  State.  The  opposition  to  these 
laws,  and  the  determination  to  violate  them,  led  to  a 
deplorable  crime  in  the  county  of  Washington  in  No- 
vember last,  but  I  trust  such  an  occurrence  will  stim- 
ulate and  not  discouraire  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
I  8uga:cst  that  an  inquiry  be  made,  whether  the  State 
should  not  make  some  provision  for  the  families  of 
the  two  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  line  of  their 
duty  while  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  State.  It  is  im- 
|x)rtant  to  have  a  proper  public  sentiment  on  this  ques- 
tion. Those  who  oppose  these  laws  and  insist  on  fish- 
ing and  hunting  in  unlawfiil  ways  and  without  regard 
to  seasons  are  as  unwise  as  those  would  be  who,  with 
a  fkmine  impending,  should  insist  on  devouring  the 
seed-corn.  Unless  these  laws  be  rigidly  main  tamed, 
there  is  danger  that  we  shall  ultimately  have  no  fish 
in  our  waters  and  no  game  in  our  forests. 

Bitter  and  Cbeese  Factories.— An  account  of 
the  dairying  operations  of  the  State  for  the 
year  is  given.  The  following  are  returns  from 
cheese-factories : 


rACTORIfZ. 

Lbi.ormfIk 

PoBttdaof 
cfaMw  miidt. 

Amonalrf 
edv«dfbr 

North  Newbarg 

Milo 

Kast  Sangervllle 

219,6M 
170.755 
157,869 

'0(),S8i 

19,287 

16.869 

70,000 

6,890 

$9,704  00 
1,968*86 

Wayne  .7". 

1,928  70 

North  Uvermorc 

1.686  90 

North  Tomer 

7,000  00 
118  54 

Bnckflcld  and  Turner 

MAINE. 


The  following  table  will  show  what  the  but- 
ter-factories of  the  State  did  during  the  jrear 
ending  July  1,  1886: 


FACTORIKS. 

Amount  pld 
foroMin. 

farprodacU 

Poland  ikctory. 

Sab&t's  futoiy 

$11,958  70 
4,850  00 
8,170  83 
24,500  00 
17,287  50 
18,500  00 

$1&.010  78 
6,800  00 
11,844  89 

Skowhogun  mctory 

8t  Albans  fl&ctory 

80,560  00 

New  Gloucester  Uuetary 

Wlntbrop  factory 

21,812  14 

Uye-Stock. — A  census  of  the  State  was  taken 
for  1886,  with  the  following  result : 


Horses. 
Cows.. 
Oxen. . , 
Sheep. 
Hogs.. 


165s858 
187,080 
587,407 
70,702 


F«fa«. 


$88  80 

80  10 

20  89 

2  15 

8  78 


Valu. 


$7,672,458 

4,977.125 

5,590,174 

1,156,771 

620,760 


HtiibctarlBg.— The  following  table  shows 
the  value  of  the  lumber-products  of  the  State 
in  1885  and  1886: 


PRODucnr. 


Boards,  clapboards,  deals,  joists,  plank 

and  BcanuiDfr«  etc.,  feet 

Laths,  palings,  pickets,  etc 

Boz-shooks 

Other  shooka,  staTea,  and  headings. 

Tele^Oiiph  and  other  poles 

Logs,  masts,  spars,  etc 

Timber,  sawn  and  hewn,  cubic  feet 
Other  products 

Total 


1885. 

1888. 

$884,802 

$1,062,828 

126,612 

160,808 

69,81)8 

72,906 

6,258 

4,267 

2,124 

6,841 

524 

212 

88,8<H) 

18,818 

76 

4,401 

498 



11,117,892 

|1,82»,105 

PolitlcaL — ^The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  at  Lewiston  on  June  9,  and  nominated 
Joseph  R.  Bodwell  for  Governor.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  declarations  of  the  platform : 

That  the  Morrison  tariff  bill  reported  fh)m  a  Demo- 
cratic Committee  of  Wave  and  Means,  and  supported 
hj  the  great  body  of  the'Democratic  members  or  Con- 
ffreHS,  aims  with  apparently  special  malevolence  to 
injure  the  material  mterests  of  Maine.  By  its  pro- 
visions all  the  manufactures  of  Miune  are  deprived  of 
a  protective  duty ;  the  farm-products  of  Canada  are 
to  be  admitted  to  free  competition  with  the  &rm- 
prodttcts  of  Maine;  the  liunber  of  Canada  to  free 
competition  with  the  lumber  of  Maine ;  the  fisher- 
men of  Nova  Scotia  are  put  on  a  better  basis  than  the 
fishermen  of  Maine ;  and  as  a  fitting  climax  the  ship- 
buil^ng  interest  of  Maine  is  to  be  broken  down  by 
admittinfr  foreign-built  shins  to  American  recri^try 
free  of  all  charfo  or  duty.  In  short,  bo  far  as  Maine 
is  concerned,  the  Morrison  tariff  bill  aims  to  promote 
foreign  interests  instead  of  home  interests.  We 
therefore  denounce  the  action  of  the  Democratic  Btate 
Convention  in  approving  this  bill  as  traitorous  to  the 
leading  interests  of  the  State. 

That  the  Democratic  representatives  in  Confrees 
who  propose  to  surrender  the  free  market  of  the 
United  States  to  Canadian  fishermen,  while  Canada 
prohibits  American  fishermen  obtaining  in  their  wa- 
ters reciprocal  privileges,  are  guiltj  of  an  act  which 
is  at  once  illogical  and  unpatriotic;  an  act  which 
must  have  originated  in  sectional  malice  or  have  been 
the  offspring  of  ijjmoranco.  If  consummated,  it  would 
certainly  result  iii  the  total  destruction  of  the  fishery 
interest  of  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

That  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention,  no  manu- 


facturing establishment  in  Maine  should  extend  the 
length  of  a  day's  labor  beyond  ten  hours. 

That  this  convention  recommends  that  the  next 
Legislature  of  the  State  shall  enact  a  law  prescribing 
fifteen  years  as  the  earliest  age  at  which  children  may 
be  regularly  employed  in  factories,  or  some  kindred 
law  calculated  to  guard  and  protect  youth  of  teoder 
years. 

That  we  oonunend  to  the  next  Legislature  a  csreAil 
revision  of  the  labor  system  in  the  State  Prison,  to 
the  end  that  the  labor  of  the  convicts  be  so  adjusted 
as  not  to  come  in  conipetition  with  the  honest  cailing 
of  any  citizen  of  the  State. 

That  the  Republicans  of  Maine  now,  as  heretofore, 
indorse  and  approve  the  law  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  law  and  its  le?- 
eral  amendments  were  enacted  bv  Bepublican  legis- 
lators, and  this  convention  now  aeclan,  in  answer  to 
misrepresentations  in  many  onarters,  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  prohibitory  law  has  been  beneficent  and 
has  proved  in  a  marked  degree  helpful  to  the  cauee  of 
temperance  in  Maine.  It  haa  largely  reduced  the 
oonsamption  of  alcoholic  liquora,  and  has  in  many 
ways  contributed  to  the  moral  and  material  welfue 
of  the  State. 

That  the  Republicans  of  Maine,  having  cordially 
and  in  good  faith  contributed  through  their  senstora 
and  representatives  to  the  enactment  of  the  dvU-eerr- 
ioe  law,  sincerely  regret  that  under  a  Democratie  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  its  effidenoy  haa  been 
greatly  impaired,  and  that  its  destruction  is  now 
menaced  by  a  bill  pending  in  the  Democratio  House, 
reported  fix>m  a  Democratic  committee. 

The  Democratio  State  Convention  was  held 
in  Bangor  on  June  2.  Clark  8.  Edwards  was 
nominated  for  Governor.  The  Prohibition 
State  Convention  met  at  Portland  on  June  16, 
and  nominated  Aaron  Clark  for  Grovemor. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  platform: 

We  express  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  progress 
thus  far  made  in  this  reform,  and  we  tender 
thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Maine,  including  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  who  aided  in  securing  a  constitutional  prolii- 
bition  of  the  liquor-traffic,  temperance  text-books  in 
our  schools,  and  such  laws  against  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages  as  we  now  possess.  The  impre&eiooa 
of  thousands  of  candid  observers  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  the  records  of  our  courts,  the  depot^its  in  the 
savings-banks  of  Maine  as  compared  with  other  States, 
the  small  proportion  of  taxes  collected  by  the  United 
States  authorities  for  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Maine,  the 
total  destruction  of  the  manufacture  of  alconolio 
drinks  in  the  State,  and  the  vast  increase  of  sentiment 
in  favor  of  total  abstinence,  may  fairly  show  that 
Miune  leads  in  this  reform,  and  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury ahead  of  license  States. 

It  affirms  that  both  parties  contain  a  new  element, 
which  will  not  allow  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibi- 
tory law,  and  that  such  a  law  ought  to  be  oiforoed, 
while  it  is  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State.  In 
the  principal  cities  of  the  State  there  is  no  impartial 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  Republican  party  re- 
gards the  work  thus  far  accomplistied  as  its  utmost 
effort  for  prohibition.  The  Republican  party  is  afraid 
to  enforce  the  law.  The  vote  for  prohibition  is  not 
simply  local,  but  its  influence  will  oe  wide,  and  en- 
courage States  now  struggling  for  prohibition.  We 
aim  at  the  application  ofThnstian  principles  to  poli- 
tics, the  domg  away  with  yituperation  in  politioal 
contests,  the  abolition  of  polygamy,  the  better  con- 
dition or  Indians,  and  of  the  colored  people  at  the 
South. 

The  State  election,  which  occurred  on  the 
18th  of  September,  resulted  in  the  success  of 
the  Eepnblican  ticket.  The  vote  was  as  fol- 
lows: Republican,  68,891;  Democratic,  56,272 ; 
Prohibition,  8,873  ;  scattering,  17.    Four  Re- 
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pablioan  Congressmen  were  elected.  The  Leg- 
islature consists  of  27  Republicans  and  4  oppo- 
sition in  the  Senate,  and  122  Republicans  and 
29  Opposition  in  the  House. 

MimrOBi.  PBO¥IN€E  OF.  The  Provincial 
Cabinet  underwent  reconstruction  in  Septem- 
ber of  1886.  The  Premier  and  Provincial  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Norquay,  was  appointed  Railway 
Commissioner  under  an  act  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  La  Riviere 
was  appointed  Provincial  Treasurer,  and  Dr. 
Harrison  succeeded  the  latter  as  Minister  of 
Statistics  and  Health.  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown  be- 
came Provincial  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Wilson 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  At  the  general 
elections,  which  took  place  on  December  9, 
the  Norquay  government  (Conservative)  was 
sustained,  but  by  a  reduced  majority. 

The  exports  of  the  province  of  Manitoba  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1885,  amounted 
to  $1,083,528,  the  whole  going  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  $896,402  to  the 
former  and  $188,126  to  the  latter  country. 
The  bulk  of  the  exports  consisted  of  animals 
and  their  products. 

LsgtafaitlOB.~At  the  session  of  1886  many 
bOIs,  including  some  important  measures,  were 
passed.  Among  them  were  acts  providing 
for  a  redistribution  of  seats,  giving  increased 
representation  to  the  western  part  of  the 
province,  extending  tiie  franchise,  and  intro- 
ducing vote  by  ballot.  A  resolution  was 
passed  recognizing  the  propriety  of  the  monop- 
oly clause  in  the  charter  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway,  as  essential  to  obtaining  the 
construction  of  the  line,  but  expressing  the 
opinion  that  on  the  opening  of  the  line  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  steps  should  be 
taken  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  secure 
from  the  company  a  relinquishment  of  the 
monopoly  privilege.  A  subsidy  of  $1,000,000 
in  4-per-oent.  ]£mitoba  debentures,  offered 
by  resolution  of  the  Legislature  at  its  previous 
session,  on  the  completion  of  a  railway  from 
Hudson  Bay  to  a  point  on  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway,  not  having  been  accepted,  a  se- 
lect committee  was  appointed  on  the  subject. 
An  arrangement  was  then  made  with  the 
Winnipeg  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway  and 
Steamship  Company,  and  ratified  by  the  Leg- 
islature for  the  province  to  guarantee  the 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  for  twenty- 
five  years  on  bonds  of  the  road  to  the  extent 
of  $4,500,000,  to  become  payable  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road. 

A  very  important  measure  was  carried, 
consolidating  the  laws  relating  to  municipal 
corporations.  The  bill  was  drafted  by  three 
commissioners  appointed  by  order  in  Council 
in  1885.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  the 
judicial  district  boards.  These  boards,  one  for 
each  of  the  three  judicial  districts  into  which 
the  province  is  divided,  were  created  primarily 
to  collect  and  disburse  the  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
court-houses  and  jails,  and  the  administration 


of  justice.  Hitherto  the  boards  have  also 
had  the  responsibility  of  collecting  arrearo  of 
taxes  for  local'  municipalities  and  towns,  and 
of  the  sale  of  land  for  arrears  of  taxes.  The 
act  provides  for  the  performance  of  these 
latter  duties  by  the  officers  of  the  municipali- 
ties, and  for  the  appointment  of  a  provincial 
officer,  to  be  called  the  Municipal  Commis- 
sioner, to  control  the  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of 
justice.  Taxation  of  personal  property  in  local 
municipalities  is  abolished,  and  the  right  of 
municipalities  to  collect  taxes  is  barred  after 
five  years  from  the  time  of  their  levy.  A 
practice  has  extensively  prevailed  among  land- 
owners of  allowing  their  lands  to  go  to  sale 
for  arrears  of  taxes,  and  then  buying  the  lands 
in  for  less  than  the  amount  of  the  taxes.  To 
stop  this  practice  the  municipalities  are  author- 
ized to  buy  the  lands  unless  the  full  amount 
of  the  taxes  due  is  bid.  The  period  of  redemp- 
tion of  lands  sold  for  arrears  of  taxes  is  re- 
duced from  two  years  to  one  year.  Several 
places  with  very  small  populations  are  re- 
ported as  having  been  incorporated  as  towns ; 
incorporation  having  been  sought  by  land- 
owners in  order  to  enable  them  to  dispose  of 
their  lands  as  town  property.  Some  of  these 
so-called  towns  are  overburdened  with  debt, 
and  some  have  neglected  to  elect  councils  or 
make  provision  for  their  liabilities.  Provision 
is  made  in  the  act  to  prevent  the  incorporation 
of  such  places  in  future. 

On  a  motion  being  made  to  express  approv- 
al of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  home-rule  policy, 
the  Legislative  Assembly  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  ^^  while  some  modification 
may  be  required  in  the  form  of  government 
under  which  Ireland  has  been  in  the  past  and 
is  now  ruled,  tiiis  House  is  not  possessed  of 
sufficient  information  in  order  to  express  any 
definite  opinion  on  that  important  question; 
and  further,  that  this  Legislature  has  full  con- 
fidence that  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  en- 
act such  legislation  as  will  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  that  portion  of  the  empire,  and  remove 
the  causes  of  discontent  existing  there. ^' 

HARTLAND.  State  G^verament— The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
Governor,  Henry  Lloyd,  Democrat ;  Secretary 
of  State,  Robert  B.  Milligan;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Charles B. Roberts;  Comptroller,  J. Frank 
Turner;  Treasurer,  John  8.  Gittings;  Tax  Com- 
missioner, Levin  Woolford;  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, Jesse  K.  Hines;  Commissioner  of 
the  Land-Office,  J.  Thomas  Scharf ;  Commis- 
ers  of  Labor  Statistics,  Thomas  C.  Weeks ;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education,  M.  A.  New- 
ell. Court  of  Appeals :  Chief  Judge,  Richard 
H.  Alvey ;  Associate  Judges,  L.  T.  H.  Irving, 
John  M.  Robinson,  George  Yellott,  Oliver  Mil- 
ler, John  Ritchie,  Frederick  Stone,  and  Will- 
iam S.  Bryan. 

Legislative  SmbIob. — The  Legislature  met  on 
the  6th  of  January,  and  ac^oumed  on  the  6th 
of  April.    Arthur  P.  Gorman,  Democrat,  was 
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chosen  United  States  Senator.  The  Legida- 
tare  elected  acting-Governor  Llojd  to  fill  oat 
the  remainder  of  the  gubernatorial  term.  The 
following  were  among  the  important  acts  of 
the  session : 

The  Lane  ConstitutiODal  Conyention  bill. 

The  Peter  tobacoo-infipeotioD  bill. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  by  Wioomioo 
County ;  authoriidng  the  appointment  of  two  addition- 
al ma^trates  in  B^timoro  County ;  sanctioning  sun- 
dry sales,  conveyances,  and  deeds  to  sundry  rehgious 
sects  orders,  and  denominations. 

Belatinff  to  the  Sheriff  of  Baltimore  C>ountv. 

The  bilfto  prohibit  opium-joints,  and  the  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  females  in  concert-saloons. 

Repealing  and  re-enacting  the  Anne  Arundel  tax- 
collection  law. 

Be-enactinjB^  the  Queen  Anne  County  wild-fowl  law. 

Incorporatmg  the  Pocomoke  Land  Improvement 
Company. 

Belatin^  to  leaves. 

Providing  for  printing  Labor-Statisticiaii  Weeks*  s 
report. 

jSe-enacting  the  testamentary  law. 

Relating  to  the  attendance  and  pay  of  witnesses  in 
court. 

For  the  better  protection  of  flah  in  Talbot  County. 

Authorizing  the  sale  of  the  HalPs  Springs  Bailway 
Company's  property  in  Baltimore. 

Be-enacting  the  law  relating  to  appeals. 

To  enforce  the  law  regulating  the  nours  of  labor  in 
the  mines  of  Garrett  ana  Alleganv  Counties. 

Authorizing  the  commitment  of  destitute  girls  to  St. 
Mary's  Orphaline  School. 

To  encourage  the  destruction  of  crows,  hawks,  and 
owls  in  Wicomico  and  Worcester. 

Repealing  the  Worcester  County  wild-fowl  law. 

Re-enacting  the  Worcester  County  oyster  law. 

To  refund  overpaid  taxes  to  the  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Virvinia  Railroad  Componv. 

Requiring  the  coal  companies  of  Allegany  and  Gar- 
rett Counties  to  pay  their  employes  semi-monthly. 

To  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  the  State-House. 

To  punish  the  use  of  deleterious  matter  in  cakes  and 
candles. 

To  amend  the  testamentary  law  relating  to  Orphans's 
Court. 

To  regulate  shooting  of  wild-fowl  in  Chester  river, 
Queen  Anne  County. 

Amending  the  law  relating  to  the  shooting  of  teal- 
duck. 

To  amend  the  act  authorizing  the  Governor  to  ap- 
point general  measurers  of  oysters. 

To  punish  the  manufaoturera,  publishers,  and  dis- 
tribution of  indecent  and  immoral  prints  and  other 
documents. 

Amending  the  law  relating  to  landlord  and  tenant. 

To  authorize  the  Mayor,  and  City  Council  of  Balti- 
more to  make  provision  to  pension  employes  of  the 
fire  department. 

To  refund  certain  debts  of  the  State  to  a  lower  rate 
of  interest 

To  amend  the  law  relating  to  partridge-shooting  in 
Caroline  County. 

Providing  for  scientiilc  temperance  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  as  amended,  without  the  oompul- 
sorv  feature. 

Relating  to  the  summoning,  selection,  and  drawing 
of  jurors. 

Kgeulnting  the  sale  offish  in  Baltimore. 

Forbidding  the  sale  of  fish  under  a  certain  size. 

The  oleomargarine  act. 

For  a  tax  commission  to  exempt  certain  portions  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  from  the  provisions  or  the  game 
laws. 

Incorporating  the  Mar}'land  Navsl  and  Military 
Academy  at  Oxford. 

Appropriatini?  money  to  pay  for  repairs  to  State- 
House  and  £xecutive  Mansion. 


To  incorx>orate  the  Maryland  Railroad  Equipment 
Company. 

Authorizing  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Balti- 
more to  issue  Donds  for  establishinga  public  park. 

To  add  new  sections  to  Article  A Yi  Code  of  Gen- 
ral  Laws. 

Relating  to  chancery. 

Relating  to  prooesa. 

The  Crescent  Club  primary  election  law. 

Rec^uiring  affidavits  for  marriage  licenses. 

To  incorporate  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore. 

Providing  for  changing  a  person^s  name. 

To  amend  the  law  relating  to  revenue  and  taxes. 

Relating  to  conveying. 

Relating  to  in&nts  in  chancery. 

The  Annapolis  local-option  law  for  submiason  on 
April  28. 

The  general  lunacy  oommission  bill. 

General  law  relating  to  partition  of  lands. 

To  amend  the  hab«u  corpus  law. 

To  authorize  the  City  Council  to  regulate  tenement- 
houses,  lodging-houses,  and  cellars  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore. 

Relating  to  inheritance. 

To  re-enact  the  law  relating  to  carrying  concealed, 
dangerous,  and  deadly  weapons. 

To  amend  the  law  relatmg  to  the  punishment  of 
fVauds  upon  gas  companies. 

To  amend  the  law  relating  to  exemption  of  property 
fh>m  execution. 

To  prevent  the  sale  of  cigarB,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco 
to  minors. 

Appropriating  $2,000  per  annum  to  Baltimore  Man- 
ual Labor  School. 

To  prevent  the  sale  of  gift-enterprise  packages. 

The  one-dollar  marriage  license  law. 

The  general  oyster  law. 

Regulating  practice  of  dental  suigery,  by  allowing 
graduates  of  reputable  colleges  out  of  the  State  to 
practice  without  examination. 

To  fix  the  standard  of  measurement  of  shucked  oys^ 
ters  in  the  State. 

To  amend  the  mechanics*  lien  law. 

For  the  better  protection  of  persons  and  property  in 
Baltimore  County. 

To  amend  the  charter  of  Frederick  Citr. 

Relating  to  the  office  of  register  of  wills  for  Freder- 
ick County. 

Relating  to  fishing  in  the  upper  Potomac 

For  a  recodification  of  the  general  and  local  laws. 

To  prevent  the  sale  of  liquors  to  minors  in  Allegany 
County. 

To  protect  lives  and  property  of  persona  at  nulroad- 
crossings. 

The  two  ^reneral  appropriation  bills  for  1887  andl888. 

Commercial  fertilizers  bill. 

Senator  Jackson's  bill  to  propagate  oysters. 

To  amend  the  law  relating  to  releases  of  bills  of  sale 
and  transfers. 

To  prevent  the  pollution  of  streams,  wells,'  springs, 
and  other  sources  of  water-supply  used  for  dnnkmg 
and  domestic  purposes  in  this  State. 

For  the  supression  of  nuisanoes  and  the  better  pro- 
tection of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State. 

To  incorporate  the  American  College  of  the  Soman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States. 

To  legalize  the  commitment  of  destitute  and  rafibr- 
inj?  children  to  reformatories  and  other  institutions. 

To  enlarge  the  powers  of  railroad  companies  by 
authorizing  them  to  cross  other  railroads,  and  regu- 
lating the  mode  of  condemning  the  easements  of  such 
crossings. 

The  convention  bill  provides  that  at  the 
general  eleotioD,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  1887,  the  people 
shall  vote  on  the  question  of  a  call  of  a  con- 
vention for  altering  the  Constitntion  or  framing 
a  new  one. 
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Mtfolr— On  November  2  the  Republicans 
carried  the  Sixth  Oongressional  District,  and 
the  Democrats  the  other  five.  No  State  officers 
were  chosen. 

flnacM. — The  receipts  into  the  treasury  from 
all  sources  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 
1886,  amounted  to  $1,994,278.77,  which,  added 
to  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  Sept.  80, 1886, 
makes  the  total  amount  in  the  treasury  during 
the  year  $2,741,686.10.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  were  a  fraction  less  than  they  were  for 
1834  and  1885,  but  they  are  about  what  have 
been  the  average  for  the  past  nine  years. 

The  disbursements  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $2,125,109.76.  In  this  sum  is  included  the 
expenses  of  the  Legislature,  the  pay  of  its  mem- 
bers and  officers,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
$110,693.65;  public  printing  and  publishing 
the  laws,  $3,786.78;  the  refunding  of  moneys 
on  account  of  licenses  issued  to  carry  oysters 
over  the  waters  of  the  State,  and  licenses 
abridged  by  the  enactment  of  a  new  oyster 
taw  in  1884,  $27,498.46,  and  special  appropri- 
ations to  the  amount  of  $88,810.76,  amounting 
in  the  aggre;?ate  to  the  sum  of  $207,289.65. 
There  is  also  included  in  the  disbursements  the 
sam  of  $276,877.10,  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  stock  and  the  redemption  of  balance  of  the 
Old  Defense  Loan,  and  after  deducting  these 
several  sums  from  the  total  disbursements, 
there  remains  the  shm  of  $1,640,948.01  as  the 
net  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1886.  This  sum  is  more 
than  $25,000  less  than  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  State  for  the  last  legislative  year  (1884). 
The  expenses  of  the  Legislature  of  1886  were 
somewhat  greater  than  they  were  for  the  ses- 
sion of  1884,  which  increase  was  in  part  occa- 
sioned by  contested  election  cases,  there  being 
one  in  each  house. 

The  probable  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1887 
are  $1,979,548.84,  which,  if  realized  and  added 
to  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  80th  day  of 
September,  1886,  $616,576.34,  will  make  the  to- 
tal amount  in  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year 
1887  to  be  $2,596,124.68.  The  estimated  dis- 
bursements  for  the  same  period  are  $1,617,- 
801.40,  which,  deducted  from  the  estimated 
receipts,  will  leave  a  balance  of  $978,823.28. 
This  sum  will  be  ample  to  maintain  the  sink- 
ing-funds in  accordance  with  the  laws  creating 
the  various  State  loans,  and  still  leave  a  suffi- 
cient balance  to  insure  the  treasury  officers 
against  embarrassment  in  providing  the  means 
necessary  for  an  efficient  administration  of  the 
pablic  affiiirs  of  the  State. 

The  receipts  on  account  of  the  fVee- school 
fond  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $69,840.86, 
which,  added  to  the  balance,  $7,220.49,  stand- 
ing to  the  credit  of  this  fund  on  Sept.  80,  1885, 
ma^e  the  aggregate  amount  of  said  fund  dur- 
ing the  year  to  be  $76,561.33.  The  disburse- 
ments of  this  fund  during  the  fiscal  year  amount 
to  the  sum  of  $68,682.52,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$7,878.81  to  the  credit  of  this  fund  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  Just  closed.    The  receipts 


and  disbursements  on  this  account  are  about 
the  same  they  were  for  1884  and  1885. 

The  sinking -Aind  investments  amount  to 
the  sum  of  $1,752,290.18.  There  was  received 
during  the  fiscal  year,  on  account  of  the  tax 
providing  for  the  sinking-funds  of  the  various 
loans  of  the  State,  and  the  increment  arising 
from  investments  heretofore  made  on  these 
accoimts,  the  sum  of  $351,728.37,  which,  add- 
ed to  the  sum  of  $179.49  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  funds  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1885, 
makes  the  sum  of  $851,907.86,  and  that  sum 
has  been  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  State 
and  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  carried  to 
the  credit  of  the  various  sinking-fund  accounts. 

The  Comptroller  called  in  on  October  1  the 
bonds  of  the  State  issued  on  account  of  the 
Maryland  Hospital,  and  thus  secured  the  bal- 
ance of  said  loan  not  before  in  the  sinking- 
funds,  amounting  to  $99,000,  and  carried  said 
bonds  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking-fund  account, 
making  a  total  sinking-fund,  at  the  close  of 
1886,  of  $1,850,290.18. 

The  dividends  from  the  various  stocks  held 
by  the  State  amount  to  $208,934.54. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1886,  on  account  of  the  oyster  fund  were 
$51,057.74,  while  the  disbursements  on  account 
of  the  service,  and  for  money  refunded  for  li- 
censes issued  to  carry  oysters  over  the  waters 
of  the  State,  and  for  licenses  cut  short  by  the 
enactment  of  a  new  oyster  law,  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  $106,600.62.  The  pay  of  officers 
and  crews  in  1885  amounted  to  $45,748.46, 
and  for  the  year  1886  it  amounted  to  $54,362. 
95,  a  difference  of  $8,614.49. 

The  debt  of  the  state  la $10,960,686  66 

Ab  an  oibet  to  this  debt  the  State  holds  stock 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Com- 

IMUiy  to  the  amount  of 1,618,616  70 

Stock  In  Fannen*  Nattonal  Bank  of  Annapo- 
lis, amoontiog  to 46,470  00 

Stock  of  Annapolis  Water  Company 80,000  CO 

Bonds  of  Northern  Central  Kattwaj. . .  1,600,000  00 

Bonds  of  the  State,  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
other  good  secorltles  in  sinkJng-fUnds 1,752,390  18 

Total $4,847,87615 

To  which  add  Maryland  Hospital  bonds  called 
in  on  October  1,  amoonting  to 99,000  00 

A  nd  making,  to  date,  an  oiEMt  of. $4,946,8^5  8S 

All  of  these  investments  pay  promptly  an 
annual  interest  or  dividend,  and  ontside  of  the 
sinking-funds  they  all  pay  6  or  7  per  cent., 
and  $550,000  of  the  stocks  yield  annually  divi- 
dends amounting  to  10  per  cent.  Dnring  the 
year  the  treasury  officers  exchanged  the  matured 
honds  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $628,000, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum,  for  a  fourteen-year  bond  redeemable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  after  ten  years, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per 
annnm.  Dnring  the  coming  year  bonds  of  the 
State  to  the  amount  of  over  $1,200,000  will 
fa]]  due,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent,  per  annum,  which  it  is  believed  will  be 
readily  exchanged  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  ex- 
ceeding 8  per  cent,  per  annum.  When  tins 
shall  iiave  been  accomplished,  there  will  be  an 
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annual  saving  to  the  treasory  in  interest  of 
over  $64,000. 

The  State  had,  on  Sept.  30, 1886,  prodactive 
capital  and  credits  to  the  amount  of  $5,802,- 
285.90,  and  unprodactive  investments,  from 
which  it  is  not  improbable  something  may  be 
realized,  to  the  amount  of  $28,126,034.06,  of 
which  $25,871,966.53  is  a  claim  against  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  $7,000,000  being 
principal  and  the  rest  interest. 

The  total  assessable  property  in  the  State  is 
$476,829,611,  which,  at  the  present  tax  rate, 
will  realize  $476,829.61  for  public  schools,  and 
$417,225.91  for  interest  on  a  portion  of  the 
State  debt  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
sinking-funds. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  five  tobacco-ware- 
houses, for  the  fiscal  year  1886,  amount  to 
$73,850.67,  while  the  disbursements  by  the  in- 
spectors for  the  same  period  amount  to  $69,- 
957.39,  leaving  as  the  net  earnings  of  the  ware- 
houses for  the  year  the  sum  of  $3,898.28. 
There  was  received  during  the  year  balances 
due  for  the  fiscal  year  1885,  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  $727.24,  which,  added  to  the  net  earn- 
ings, m^e  tbe  aggregate  net  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  1886  amount  to  $4,620.52.  The 
disbursements  do  not  include  the  inspectors' 
salaries,  which  are  paid  under  the  law  out  of 
the  State  treasury,  amounting  to  the  sura  of 
$9,000.  The  system  is,  therefore,  a  tax  upon 
the  treasury  for  the  year  to  the  amount  of 
$4,879.48. 

The  receipts  on  account  of  public  -  school 
taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  1886  amount  to  the 
sum  of  $517,702.93,  being  $11,291.09  less  than 
for  the  year  1885,  while  the  disbursements  for 
the  fiscal  year  1886  amount  to  the  sum  of 
$486,887.86,  being  $22,558.56  less  than  for  the 
year  1885.  The  receipts  from  clerks  of  courts 
and  registers  of  wills,  for  the  fiscal  year  1886, 
were  $488,259.47,  being  $24,098.86  greater 
than  for  the  fiscal  year  1885.  This  increase 
of  receipts  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
crease from  excess  of  fees  of  ofiice,  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  $21,550.08  in  1886  against  $18,- 
185.86  in  1885. 

MASSlCHrSETTS.  Stote  GoTemcBt.— The  fol- 
lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year : 
Governor,  George  D.  Robinson,  Republican; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Oliver  Ames ;  Secretary 
of  State,  Henry  B.  Peirce ;  Treasurer,  Alanson 
W.  Beard ;  Auditor,  Charles  R.  Ladd ;  Attor- 
ney-General, Edgar  J.  Sherman.  Supreme 
Court:  Chief- Justice,  Marcus  Morton;  Asso- 
ciate Justices,  Walbridge  A.  Field,  Charles 
Devens,  William  Allen,  Charles  Allen,  Oliver 
W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  and  William  S.  Gardner. 

Legislative  Scsiloii* — The  Legislature  met  on 
January  6,  and  adjourned  on  June  80,  after  a 
session  of  176  days,  a  period  technically  ex- 
ceeded since  1882  by  but  one,  that  of  1883, 
the  famous  Bntler  session.  In  reality  its 
length  was  equaled  by  that  of  1874. 

There  was  little  radical  legislation  affecting 
Boston.    The  principal  acts  were  for  the  es- 


tablishment of  truant  schools ;  relating  to  the 
drainage  of  East  Boston ;  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase by  the  city  of  the  property  of  the  Ja- 
maica Pond  Aqueduct  Company ;  the  change 
of  time  for  the  organization  of  the  school 
committee ;  extending  the  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Charles  river  embankment,  and 
enlargmg  the  powers  of  the  company  that  is 
to  do  the  work;  authorizing  the  $2,600,000 
park  loan  and  the  extension  of  the  new  Court- 
House  to  include  accommodations  for  the  Reg- 
istries of  Deeds  and  Probate. 

Bills  were  passed,  affecting  the  State  at  large, 
to  allow  the  election  of  women  as  overseers  of 
the  poor ;  to  permit  bakers  to  keep  open  for 
business  during  certain  hours  on  Sunday;  to 
establish  a  new  tax  apportionment;  to  refer 
to  the  Board  of  Education  the  question  of  a 
half -mill  educational  fund ;  the  nrst  stage  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  abolish  the 
poll-tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting;  the  rais- 
ing of  the  age  of  consent,  and  the  increase  of 
the  penalty  for  rape ;  the  establishment  of  the 
office  of  Auditor  in  towns;  appointment  of 
Arbor-Day;  revision  and  codification  of  the 
insurance  laws ;  to  prevent  forest-fires;  and  a 
new  schedule  for  the  collection  of  manufactur- 
ing statistics. 

The  principal  law  affecting  the  judicial  sys- 
tem is  that  which  increases  by  one  the  num- 
ber of  Justices  of  the  Superior  Court.  The 
usual  attempts  to  enlarge  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  to  take  away  from  that  court  jurisdiction 
over  divorce  matters,  failed.  A  new  district 
court  was  established  in  Western  Hampden, 
and  the  East  Boston  Municipal  Court  was 
abolished  and  the  East  Boston  District  Court 
established  in  its  stead.  An  order  was  passed 
for  a  special  committee  to  sit  during  the  recess 
and  consider  the  changes,  if  any,  needed  in  the 
lower  judicial  system  of  the  State — i.  e.,  courts 
below  the  Superior  and  Probate  Courts. 

The  railroad  legislation  of  the  session  Is  made 
up  largely  of  special  acts.  These  include  the 
ratification  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  leases 
and  purchases,  and  of  the  lease  of  the  Worces- 
ter, Nashua,  and  Eochester  by  the  Boston  and 
Maine ;  the  authorization  of  the  purchase  by 
the  Naumkeag  of  the  Salem  Street  Railway 
and  the  consoQdation  of  the  Connecticut  River 
and  Ashuelot  Railroad  Companies,  and  the  Kew 
Bedford,  Vineyard,  and  Kantucket,  and  Nan- 
tucket and  Cape  Cod  Steamboat  Companies,  and 
the  incorporation  of  the  Eonkapot  valley  Rail- 
road. The  general  bills  were  those  to  protect 
employes  by  the  filling  or  blocking  of  frogs, 
switches,  and  guard-rails;  to  allow  railroad 
companies  to  join  railroad  relief  societies;  to 
authorize  action  of  tort  for  loss  of  life  by  neg- 
ligence against  street  as  against  steam  railway 
companies;  to  authorize  the  consolidation  of 
the  Boston  street  railway  companies,  and  to 
allow  all  street  companies  to  use  the  cable  sys- 
tem under  certain  conditions.  A  union  passen- 
ger station  for  the  Boston  and  Maine  aod  East- 
em  Railroads  was  authorized. 
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There  was  the  usual  large  number  of  de- 
mands for  new  or  increased  water-sapplies, 
and  among  the  companies  incorporated  are  the 
Braintree,  Stoaghton,  Saagas,  Hassanamisoo, 
Cobasset,  Plainville,  TameWs  Falls ;  and  new 
supplies  or  enlargements  granted  to  Abington, 
BroctoD,  Canton,  Chicopee,  Cottage  Citj, 
Everett,  Grafton,  Hingham,  Hndson,  Maiden, 
Marblehead,  Northampton,  Norwood,  Qaincy, 
Fall  River,  Bockland!,  Whitman,  Wakefield, 
and  Ware. 

The  session  was  exceptional  for  labor  legis- 
lation. The  General  Court  passed  an  arbitra- 
tion bill,  one  for  weekly  payments,  another  to 
limit  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  minors 
in  mannfacturing  establishments,  acts  to  bet- 
ter protect  the  safety  of  employes  by  establish- 
ing communication  to  insure  the  speedy  stop- 
ping of  the  machinery,  and  to  require  reports 
of  accidents  of  a  certain  degree  of  seriousness, 
and  to  empower  corporations  to  issue  special 
stock  to  be  held  by  employes  only. 

Of  matters  relating  to  the  town  divisions, 
but  four  of  the  large  numbers  of  petitions  met 
with  success.  The  most  notable  instance  was 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Hopedale. 
A  large  part,  as  far  as  concerns  population,  of 
the  town  of  Salisbury  was  annexed  to  Ames- 
bury,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  Leyden  au- 
thorized to  be  annexed  to  Bemardston,  if  the 
inhabitants  shall  so  vote.  The  town  of  South 
Abington  was  allowed  to  change  its  name,  and 
that  of  Whitman  selected  from  the  four  from 
which  choice  was  allowed. 

A  question  of  interest  was  the  Field  claim 
on  the  New  York  and  New  England  bond 
sale,  which  resulted  adversely  for  Mr.  Field 
and  his  associates. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  were 
the  objects  of  many  attempts  at  legislation, 
particularly  the^  telephone  companies.  The 
American  Bell  Company  has  been  limited  in 
its  future  holdings  of  stock  in  sub-companies, 
which,  with  a  bill  to  put  telephone  companies 
under  the  general  taxation  laws,  is  practically 
the  only  resulting  legislation. 

The  liquor  laws  were  not  materially  changed, 
despite  several  attempts  so  to  do.  An  act  was 
passed  to  regulate  the  size  and  description  of 
ballots  used  in  voting  on  the  liquor  question. 

The  sale  or  gift  of  tobacco  in  any  form  to 
persons  under  16  years  of  age  was  forbidden. 

An  act  was  passed  to  carry  into  effect  the 
constitutional  amendment  allowing  precinct 
voting  in  towns,  and  another  to  provide  for  a 
recount  of  votes  cast  in  towns  for  national, 
State,  district,  or  county  officers. 

The  Health  Department  has  been  separated 
from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and 
Charity,  and  a  separate  Board  of  Health  es- 
tablished. 

Aa  important  matter  of  the  session  was  the 
drainage  question,  but,  except  passing  meas- 
ures to  require  the  city  of  Worcester  to  adopt 
some  system  to  prevent  its  pollution  of  Black- 
stone  river,  and  to  give  the  protection  of  the 


nnrity  of  inland  waters  to  the  charge  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  general  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  the  next  General  Court. 

One  new  savings-bank  was  incorporated, 
the  Shawnee,  of  Sandwich.  The  amount  to  be 
deposited  by  any  such  bank  in  any  one  national 
bank  or  trust  company  was  limited.  Treas- 
urers' bonds  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  once 
in  five  years,  and  the  time  was  extended  dur- 
ing which  the  savings-banks  may  hold  real  es^- 
tale  taken  under  foreclosure  of  mortgage. 

Evening  high-schools  in  cities  of  50,000  or 
more  inhabitants  were  authorized,  and  the 
petitioners  for  a  teachers'  tenure-of-office  bill 
were  successful. 

The  Winthrop  Elevated  Electric  road  was 
incorporated. 

The  city  of  Holyoke  was  exempted  from  the 
operations  of  the  municipal  indebtedness  and 
rate  of  taxation  acts  of  1886. 

The  biennial  sessions  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  failed  to  receive  the  indorsement 
of  the  House. 

The  Legislature  redivided  the  State  into 
councilor  and  senatorial  districts,  and  made 
a  new  apportionment  of  the  representatives 
by  counties.  As  a  consequence  of  this  work 
it  was  discovered  that  all  new  divisions  of 
cities  into  wards,  made  between  the  census 
and  the  redistributing,  were  illegal  for  redis- 
tricting  purposes,  and  the  ward  lines  in  all 
cities  were  re  established  as  of  May  1,  1885. 
This  was  brought  about  by  the  attempt  to  set 
aside  the  Boston  division,  made  by  the  City 
Council  in  1885. 

Fbiaaccfl. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  statements  of  the  several  de- 
partments: 

DEBT. 

Fanded  debt  Jftn.  1, 1S86 $81,432,680  90 

It  has  been  redaced  dnrlnf^  the  year  by 
the  following  payments  m>m  the  aink- 
Infir-fbnds: 
Coast-defenae  loan  bonds  due  Jaly  1, 

1S83 $2,000 

Bounty  loan  bond  dae  Jaly  1, 18S3. . . .    1,000 

8,000  00 

Fended  debt  Jan.  1,1887 ^81,429,6^90 

SINKING-rUNDS. 

Amount  of  slnklng-ftinda  Jan.  1, 1886 $18,182,672  44 

fiednoed   by  payment  of  ooast-defense  and 
bounty  loan  bonds 8,000  00 

$18,179,672  44 
Amount  of  slnklng-ftands  Jan.  1, 1S77 18,964,412  62 

Increase $794,740  18 

Actual  expenses,  ISS,*) 4,915,808  48 

Actual  expcnsea,  1886,  so  ftr  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained   5,017,647  71 

ESTIMATES  WOR  1887. 

Payments  for  all  purposes $5,068,726  87 

Eecelpts,  including  cash  on  hand,  but  exclu- 
aiye  of  dhwct  State  tax 8,951,081  81 

Deficit.. $1,117,645  56 

The  Legislatures  of  recent  years  have  neg- 
lected to  raise,  bj  the  annual  direct  tax  levy, 
a  sum  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment,  the  result  of  which   has  been  a 
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deficit  increasing  year  by  year,  until  it  has 
now  reached  serious  proportions.  To  meet 
the  deficit,  and  the  probable  necessities  of  the 
coming  year,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  will  be 
needed  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  revenue, 
and  the  Governor  recommends  that  that  sum 
be  raised  by  direct  taxation. 

SiTiiigs-lfauiJu. — ^The  total  of  deposits  in  the 
savings-banks  at  the  close  of  business  Oct  80, 
1886,  was  $291,197,900.96,  an  increase  for  the 
year  of  $16,199,488.08,  which  is  greater  than 
for  any  year  since  1876.  The  number  of  de- 
positors was  906,089,  an  increase  of  57,250, 
which  is  the  largest  increase  for  any  year  since 
1872.  There  are  now  172  savings-banks  doing 
business  in  the  Commonwealth,  one  more  than 
the  year  previous.  The  savings-banks  of  the 
State  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  with  each 
succeeding  year  to  invest  their  deposits  safely 
and  profitably.  United  States  bonds  pay  their 
holders  little  more  than  2^  per  cent,  net  in- 
come, and  they  are  being  rapidly  called  in. 
Comparatively  few  city  and  town  bonds  are 
being  issued.  All  that  remain,  then,  for  the 
investment  of  the  bulk  of  the  deposits  are 
mortgages  on  real  estate  and  loans  on  personal 
security.  While  real- estate  mortgages  are  de- 
sirable, experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  have  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  de- 
posits in  investments  that  can  not  be  readily 
turned  into  cash  at  short  notice,  when  needed. 
The  present  statutes  provide  that  not  over 
one  third  of  the  deposits  shall  be  invested  in 
personal  securities.  *^  Loans  on  personal  se- 
curities," says  the  Governor,  "consisting  of 
the  notes  of  a  principal  with  two  or  more 
sureties,  often  strengthened  with  satisfactory 
collateral,  or  of  the  notes  of  strong  corpora- 
tions, with  the  guarantee  of  responsible  par- 
ties, are  most  desirable  investments,  especially 
when  the  notes  contain  a  provision  that  any 
part  of  the  loan  needed  to  pay  depositors  may 
De  called  before  maturity.  In  case  of  a  run  on 
the  bank  in  time  of  panic,  these  loans  are 
practically  on  demand,  and  they  are  due  from 
persons  able  to  respond  promptly  under  almost 
any  circumstances.  Believing  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  depositors  will  be  promoted  by  al- 
lowing a  larger  investment  in  such  desirable 
loans,  I  recommend  that  the  limitation  of  loans 
upon  personal  securities  be  increased  from  33i 
to  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  deposits.'^ 

€«Hiventtve  Banks.— The  interest  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  co-operative  banks  is  increas- 
ing. During  the  year  ten  have  been  incorpo- 
rated, making  forty  now  in  operation.  *'  The 
object,"  says  the  Governor,  "for  which  they 
were  primarily  established— to  assist  mechan- 
ics and  other  persons  of  moderate  means  in  se- 
curing homesteads  by  the  use  of  their  monthly 
savings — ^recommends  them  to  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Legislature,  and  also  requires  that 
their  stability  should  be  maintained  by  such 
conservative  legislation  as  their  development 
calls  for." 

EdocatkMU— By  the  law  of  1870,  power  is 


granted  the  towns  to  unite  into  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  such  supervision  as  their 
schools  may  require.  Four  districts  have  been 
formed  under  this  law,  with  good  results. 

The  new  building  for  the  State  Kormal  Art 
School  is  nearly  completed.  The  Governor 
suggests  that  the  Legislature  consider  whether 
the  success  of  this  experiment  in  higher  edn- 
cation  does  not  warrant  the  extension  of  the 
State  normal  system  to  music.  *•*'  The  promo- 
tion  of  our  manufacturing  interests,"  be  bsjb, 
"and  the  welfare  of  working  men  and  women 
appear  to  me  to  require  the  early  establisb- 
ment  of  high -schools  of  the  mechanic  arts  and 
of  industrial  design,  in  onr  cities  and  larger 
towns,  and  the  incorporation  of  manual  train- 
ing among  the  studies  and  exercises  of  gram- 
mar-schools, in  order  to  give  handicraft,  fa- 
miliarity with  the  use  of  tools,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  mechanical  principles  to  all  the  jonth 
of  the  State.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
when  the  existing  studies  and  exercises  were 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth, by  far  the  greater  part  of  onr  people 
lived  In  isolated  houses  or  in  small  villages, 
where  every  boy  had  occasion  to  work,  and  to 
learn  the  use  of  tools.  At  the  present  time, 
with  more  than  three  fourths  of  our  popnla- 
tion  gathered  into  cities  and  large  towns,  with 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  useful  work  in  the 
intervals  of  study,  a  generation  is  growing  up 
in  Massachusetts  without  instruction  or  train- 
ing of  eye  and  hand.  The  decay  of  the  ap- 
prentice system  has  coincided  with  this  change 
in  depriving  onr  youth  of  the  means  of  ac4)uir- 
ing  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  knowledge  of 
mechanical  principles,  and  in  driring  them 
more  and  more  into  the  already  overcrowded 
ranks  of  those  who  follow  sedentary  occupa- 
tions ;  while  an  increasing  severity  of  compe- 
tition is  making  it  constantly  more  difficult 
for  the  Commonwealth  to  maintain  the  ad- 
vanced position  which,  from  the  first,  it  has 
held  among  the  manufacturing  States  of  the 
Union." 

Sunday  Laws. — On  this  subject  the  Governor, 
in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1887,  ^ays: 
"  The  laws  concerning  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day  are,  in  their  present  form,  of  un- 
equal if  not  unjust  operation,  and  by  partial 
or  irregular  enforcement  are  liable  to  l)ecome 
an  annoyance  to  the  people  and  a  reproach  to 
the  State.  The  whole  body  of  the  Snnday 
laws  should  be  thoroughly  and  carefoUy  re- 
vi.4ed,  and  this  should  be  done  without  delay- 
I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  frame  such  legis- 
lation as  will  permit  the  doing  of  acts  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  are  generally 
approved  as  practically  necessary  on  all  days 
alike,  and  will  remove  from  our  law  the  re* 
proach  of  being  an  aid  to  fraud  and  an  encour- 
agement to  the  violation  of  just  obligations ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  can  be  done  with 
due  regard  to  the  quiet  and  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  without  ofiTending  the  feelings  of 
any  class  of  our  citizens." 
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b— The  militia  is  in  good  condition  and 

increasing  in  efficiency.  The  attendance  of 
oflScers  and  men  on  occasions  of  duty  in  1886 
was  the  largest  for  manj  years.  The  appro- 
priation for  the  military  department  for  the 
year  1886  was  $168,200,  of  which  $164,241.00 
was  expended,  $147,190.95  heing  properly 
chargeable  to  the  militia  as  pay  oi  troops, 
armory  rents,  supplies,  and  salaries  of  the  Ad- 
jutant-General and  clerks,  the  halance  having 
been  expended  on  war  and  naval  records,  etc. 

Tht  CoirCs. — The  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Jadioial  Coart  are  mach  overworked,  a  natu- 
ral result  of  their  constantly  increasing  duties, 
and,  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the  Common- 
wealtb,  the  business  of  the  Superior  Court, 
both  civil  and  crimiu'il,  is  greater  than  can  be 
dispatched  wiih  its  present  facilities. 

**  The  Superior  Court  was  established  in  1859, 
with  ten  justices.  Since  that  time  its  juris- 
diction has  been  materially  enlarged,  and  the 
population  of  the  Commonwealth  has  increased 
about  eight  hundred  thousand,  while  in  wealth 
and  yaluation  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
about  one  thousand  million  dollars;  yet  dur- 
ing this  period  of  nearly  twenty-eight  years 
there  have  been  added  but  two  to  the  number 
of  its  justices,  ani  these  twelve  are  industri- 
ously striving  to  accomplish  the  impossible 
task  of  clearing  its  necessarily  overcrowded 
dockets. 

*'  It  do38  not  seem  desirable,"  says  the  Gov- 
ernor, '*  to  increase  the  number  of  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court ;  but  as  a  partial 
relief  for  that  court  I  would  renew  the  recom- 
mendation  of  two  of  my  predecessors,  that 
jurisdiction  of  divorce  causes  be  transferred 
from  the  Supreme  Judicial  to  the  Superior 
Court.  I  also  recommend  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  sitting  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  for  the  decision  of  questions  of 
law.  The  increase  of  the  business  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  may  be  met,  without  any  result- 
ing disadvantage,  by  such  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  judges  as  seems  to  be  demanded.^' 

CiTfl  Serrlce. — The  annual  report  of  the  Civil- 
Service  Commissioners  says  that  on  December 
1  there  were  5,956  persons  in  the  classified 
service,  divided  as  follows :  Clerks  in  service  of 
the  State  and  cities,  523 ;  the  police,  1,691 ; 
prison  and  watch  service,  223;  fire  service, 
881;  draw-tenders  and  foremen  of  laborers, 
145 ;  in  labor  service  of  Boston,  2,693.  The 
annual  compensation  of  those  in  this  classified 
service  is  $4,375,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil-service  act  is  less 
than  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  of  this  com- 
pensation. There  were  y6  per  cent,  of  tho^e 
examined  for  the  first  division,  which  includes 
all  but  the  labor  service  of  Boston,  who  passed, 
and  42  per  cent,  of  these  who  passed  received 
appointments.  The  average  age  of  all  exam- 
ined was  about  thirty-three  years  and  six 
months.  Of  those  examined  926  were  men 
and  109  were  women;  of  those  appointed  888 
were  men  and  17  were  women. 
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For  the  labor  service  of  Boston,  983  were 
registered;  866  laborers  were  certified,  and 
404  were  employed.  The  commissioners  say : 
^^  The  appointing  officers  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  cities  having  become  familiar  with  the 
system  established  by  the  civil-service  act, 
have  generally  recognized  its  utility,  and  it 
affords  them  relief  from  personal  importunity 
for  office.  The  public  service  has  been  bene- 
fited by  securing  the  employment  of  tested 
and  proved  fitness,  by  taking  partisanship  and 
personal  favoritism  out  of  our  public  offices, 
by  relieving  the  superior  and  appointing  offi- 
cers of  the  pressure  of  solicitation  for  office, 
and  by  giving  incumbents  of  office  a  more  se- 
cure tenure." 

The  labor  service  classified  by  the  rules  in- 
cludes Boston  only.  The  system  established 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  in  1885  has  been 
followed  during  the  past  year  without  material 
change,  and  with  good  results. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  limit  the  ques- 
tions put  to  applicants  to  those  subjects  wliich 
prove  the  competency  for  the  particular  posi- 
tion sought,  and  the  commissioners  describe 
in  detail  how  this  care  is  exercised.  In  all  ex« 
aminations  for  promotion,  the  greatest  weight 
is  given  to  the  actual  work  in  office  of  the 
person  examined.  The  evening-schools  have 
been  of  great  assistance  in  enabling  candidates 
to  make  up  deficiencies  shown  by  a  first  exam- 
ination, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate their  value  to  those  who  earnestly  wish 
to  obtain  an  education. 

There  have  been  eight  special  competitive 
examinations  for  odginal  appointments,  29 
non-competitive  for  original  appointments.  Al- 
though request  is  frequently  made  to  the  com- 
missioners for  special,  or  non-competitive  ex- 
aminations, they  have  been  refused,  unless  the 
office  required  peculiar  knowledge  and  qualifi- 
cations,^ which  could  not  be  tested  by  any 
general  examination,  or  unless  there  was  no 
one  in  the  general  list  qualifie^d  for  or  willing 
to  take  the  position.  In  those  cases  the  rules 
allow  the  commissioners  to  order  a  special  ex- 
amination. The  experience  of  another  year 
has  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  commission- 
ers that  under  the  present  statute  preference 
given  to  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors  secures  to  them  every  right  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  enforce  in  appointment 
to  the  public  service.  In  the  labor  service,  24 
per  cent,  of  those  registered  were  veterans, 
of  whom  nearly  87  per  cent,  were  certified 
against  42}  per  cent,  of  civilians.  In  the  lim- 
ited examinations  110  veterans  took  part,  of 
whom  89,  or  81  per  cent.,  passed,  ana  about 
45  per  cent,  were  appointed  to  office.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  year  shows  again  that  a  greater 
percentage  of  veterans  passed  the  examinations 
and  more  than  held  their  own  in  competition 
with  civilians. 

Hooac  TnneL — After  six  months  of  investi- 
gation and  consideration,  the  State  property 
in  theHoosac  Tunnel  and  Troy  and  Greenfield 
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Railroad  was,  at  the  beginning  of  1887,  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Governor  and  Council  to  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad  Company,  by  atithority  of 
chapter  297,  acts  of  1885.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  negotiations  the  Lowell  Railroad 
Company  began  to  compete  for  the  consolida- 
tion, and  asked  tor  a  miniroam  price  from  the 
Governor  and  Council.  The  reply  was  that 
the  State  officials  would  not  entertain  any  offer 
not  exceeding  $5,000,000  in  present  market 
value.  The  President  of  the  Lowell  road, 
after  a  meeting  of  the  Directors,  made  answer 
that  at  that  price  he  did  not  desire  to  bid  at 
a]],  and  therefore  he  withdrew  that  road  and 
the  Central  Massachusetts  from  all  competi- 
tion. This  left  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  the  only 
bidder,  and  the  result  of  its  negotiations  is 
given  below.  The  basis  of  the  consolidation  is 
that  the  State  is  to  receive  $5,000,000  of  fifty- 
year  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent, 
during  the  first  five  years,  8^  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years,  and  4  per  cent, 
during  the  remainder  of  its  term.  The  State 
is  also  to  receive  $5,000,000  in  common  stock 
of  the  Fitchburg  road.  The  road  is  to  in- 
crease its  present  issue  of  52,866  shares  of 
stock  one  third,  or  17,622  shares,  making  a 
total  of  70,488  shares,  or  $7,048,800,  all  of 
which  is  to  be  preferred  stock,  and  the  extra 
one  third  is  to  be  divided  among  the  present 
stockholders,  pro  rata  according  to  their  hold- 
ings. In  return  for  this  increase  of  one  third, 
the  dividends  on  preferred  stock  to  be  paid 
after  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  and  to  be  4  per 
cent.,  and  any  surplus  of  earnings  is  to  be  di- 
vided pro  rata  between  the  State  on  its  five  mill- 
ions of  common  stock  and  the  road  on  its 
seven  millions  of  preferred  stock,  i.  e.,  the  State 
is  to  receive  five  twelfths  and  the  road  seven 
twelfths  of  such  surplus.  The  bonds  are  worth 
par;  but  the  value  of  the  common  stock  that 
the  State  is  to  receive  is  problematical. 

PolltlcaL— The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  in  Boston  on  September  29,  and  nominated 
Oliver  Ames  for  Governor,  and  John  Q.  A. 
Brackett  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  rest 
of  the  State  officers  were  renominated.  The 
following  are  the  principal  points- of  the  plat- 
form adopted : 

"Recoftman^  in  intemperance  the  destroyer  of  man- 
hood, a  means  of  corruption  in  politics,  and  the  most 
fruitml  source  of  pouperism  and  crime,  we  impera- 
tively afiirm  that  both  patriotism  and  philanthropy 
demand  the  most  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  enact- 
ed to  suppress  this  enormous  evil.  A  practical  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  cases  for  violation  of  the  liquor 
law  is  the  ^rreat  number  of  such  actions  which  come 
to  the  Superior  Court  on  appeal  from  the  inferior 
courts.  So  numerous  are  they  in  some  portions  of  ■ 
the  Commonwealth  that  it  is  impossible  to  try  them 
all  with  the  present  facilities,  and  thus  the  constitu- 
tional ri^ht  of  appeal,  which  can  not  be  abrid^,  too 
of\»n  secures  immunity  to  law-  breakers.  This  should 
be  remedied,  and  we  urge  the  Legislature  to  provide 
additional  and  frequent  sessions  of  the  Superior  Court 
wherever  needAil,  and  such  other  facilities  as  will  in- 
sure a  speedy  and  thorough  trial  of  all  these  cases. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  support,  as  a  candidate  for 
office  no  man  who  is  afraid  or  unwilling  to  do  hi9 


whole  duty  in  enforcing  the  laws ;  and  to  favor  at  all 
times  such  further  legislation  as  may  be  neoessaiy  to 
render  the  existing  laws  more  effective. 

Believing,  also,  that  whenever  a  great  public  qtiec- 
tion  demands  settlement  an  opportunity  should  be 
given  to  the  people  to  express  their  opinion  thereupon, 
we  &vor  the  submission  to  the  i>eople  ofanaoKod- 
meut  to  our  Constitution  prohibiting  the  manufact- 
ure and  sale  of  olooholio  hquor  to  be  used  as  a  bev- 
erage. 

Wc  give  to  the  civil-eervice  acts  posped  by  a  Be- 
pnblican  Congress  and  the  Kepublicon  Lcgislatnre  of 
this  Commonwealth  our  hearty  approval  and  support. 
We  will  oppose  all  open  or  covert  attacks  upontoem, 
and  encourage  no  action  which  tends  to  impur  thdr 
efficiency.  Jtitness,  not  political  influence,  should 
determine  appointments  to  office;  removals  should  be 
made  for  cause  alone,  and  inoumbents  should  be  freed 
fVom  enforced  partisan  duty  and  ossesnnent.  We 
favor  the  extension  of  these  principles  to  all  busisesB 
offices  in  the  State  and  nation. 

Holding  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  that  the 
best  government  is  that  which  encourages  and  secures 
the  greatest  liberty  of  individual  action  consistent 
with  tlie  rights  of  others,  the  Hepublican  party  looks 
with  disfavor  upon  legislation  which  unncccssarilj 
interferes  with  such  liberty.  It  does  not  hesitate, 
however,  to  correct  the  evils  growing  out  of  inequal- 
ity of  condition,  so  far  as  thc^  may  be  wisely  changed 
by  legislation,  and  its  record  in  behalf  of  the  interests 
or  labor  has  no  parallel.  During  the  present  veor  oui 
Bepnblican  Legislature  has  enacted  laws  requiring  tbo 
weekly  payment  of  waces  by  corporations,  reports  of 
accidents  in  factories,  the  posting  of  additional  nolioftt 
of  the  hours  of  labor  therem^  that  means  ofconQmu- 
nication  shall  be  provided  with  the  engineen*  rooms 
and  other  rooms  in  manufacturing  establishments 
where  steam  is  used  as  a  motive  power,  and  the  set 
eatabliFhinga  State  Board  of  Arbitration.  The  solid 
vote  of  the  l)emocratic  members  of  the  Senate  against 
the  bill  relating  to  the  liability  of  employers  lor  imu- 
ries  sustained  i)y  employes  m  their  service,  which 
prevented  its  passage,  was  contrary  to  Democratic 
professions  and  an  i^ustice  to  workmen.  Justice 
and  fairness  demand  a  calm,  dispassionate,  non-par- 
tisan examination  of  the  principle  of  employersMia- 
bility,  free  fl-om  selflsbncss  and  demagpgism,  and  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which,  while  carefully  guarding 
the  rights  of  employers,  shall  afford  adequate  proteo- 
tion  to  employ^. 

All  men  have  the  right  to  make  lawful  contracts, 
including  those  of  their  own  labor  or  that  of  others, 
without  interference  or  molestation,  and  we  condemn 
as  unjust  and  subversive  both  of^  private  right  and 

Sublic  interest  all  attempts,  by  coercion  or  intimidB- 
on.  to  interfere  with  such  right. 

We  demand  of  the  national  Administration  prompt, 
persistent,  and  determined  action  in  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  to 
the  end  that  our  fishermen  may  no  longer  be  uiyusdy 
harassed  and  despoiled  of  their  property  and  deprived 
of  their  occupation. 

We  firmly  maintain  the  ][)Tinci]^le  of  protection  to 
American  labor  and  American  mdustries.  While 
anxious  that  inequalities  in  the  tariff  shall  be  oorfeeted 
and  the  duties  on  im]K)rts  so  adjusted  as  to  conform 
to  the  changes  in  the  needs  of  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  to  provide  a  revenue  equal  to  the  just  de- 
mands of  the  Government,  we  oppose  all  horizontal 
reductions  and  such  mischievous  attempts  at  inter- 
meddling with  the  tariff  as  the  so-called  **  Morrison 
bill." 

We  condemn  the  recent  precipitate  and  peremptory 
treatment  by  our  national  Stote  Department  of  our 
sister  Bepublic  of  Menco,  which  caused  the  estrange- 
ment of  a  neighboring  power,  with  whom  considera- 
tions botJi  of  niendship  and  self-interest  should  have 
impelled  us  to  cultivate  more  intimate  relations. 

We  condemn  the  Democratac  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  for  its  neglect  of  our  commercial  in- 
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tercsts,  for  its  failure  to  provide  Be&rcoast  defenses, 
to  enaot  a  national  bankruptcy  law,  to  repeal  the 
law  making  compulsory  the  ooina^  of  the  depreciated 
silver  dollars,  for  its  unwUlingneas  to  pass  wise  and 
Bulutary  laws,  and  for  its  utter  incapacity  to  deal  with 
pabllc  questions. 

A  sound  currency,  based  upon  specie,  in  conform!' 
ty  to  the  monetary  standard  of  the  world,  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  all  the  interests  or  the  coun- 
try. The  continued  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  at  the 
present  ratio  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  stability  of 
our  finances.  We  again  demand  the  repeal  of  the 
law  which  requires  the  further  coinage  of  this  debased 
money. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 
Worcester  on  September  80,  and  nominated 
the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  John  F. 
Andrew  (son  of  the  war  Governor,  John  A. 
Andrew) ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Frank  K. 
Foster ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  R.  Thayer ; 
Treasurer,  Lewis  Warner;  Auditor,  William 
F.  Cook ;  Attorney-General,  J.  W.  Corcoran. 

The  Prohibitionists  had  a  ticket  in  the  field, 
headed  by  Thomas  J.  Lothrop.  On  November 
2  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  vot«  for  Governor :  Republican, 
123,346;  Democratic,  112,883;  Prohibition, 
8,251 ;  scattering,  289.  Democrats  were  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  the  Third,  Fourth,  Ninth,  and 
Tenth  Districts,  and  Republicans  in  the  other 
eight.  Seven  Republican  and  one  Democratic 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  were  cho- 
sen. The  Legislature  consists  of  25  Republi- 
cans and  15  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  157 
Republicans  and  82  Democrats  in  the  House. 
The  municipal  election  in  Boston  on  December 
14  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Hugh  O'Brien, 
Democrat,  for  mayor.  The  vote  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Democratic,  28,887;  Republican,  18,719; 
Labor,  8,564.  There  were  20,223  votes  cast 
for  license  and  16,786  against. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  will  stand  7  Demo- 
crats and  5  Republicans.  The  Council  will 
stand  32  Republicans,  85  Democrats,  and  5  In- 
dependent Democrats. 

Worcester,  Lynn,  Salem,  Chelsea,  Taunton, 
Holyoke,  and  Lawrence  voted  for  license. 
Fall  River,  Haverhill,  Maiden,  Newton,  New 
Bedford,  Gloucester,  Fitohburg,  Springfield, 
Soraerville,  Waltham,  Northampton,  Brockton, 
and  Cambridge  voted  against  license,  though 
most  of  them  in  1885  favored  license. 

€itoic«8ter  flsherlcsi — ^Tbe  year  was  unprofit- 
able and  disastrous  to  the  fishermen  ft'om  this 
port.  The  loss  exceeded  the  average.  The 
figures  show  a  total  loss  of  26  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  175,126,  valued  at  $152,300,  and  in- 
sured for  $119,231.  The  number  of  lives  lost 
13  137.    The  Christmas  and  New- Year  gales 

E roved  calamitous.  The  losses  from  Decem- 
er  1  to  March  comprised  12  vessels,  three  with 
crews  of  42  men,  while  24  other  men  lost  their 
lives  while  visiting  trawls  or  were  washed  over- 
hoard.  The  total  loss  was  66  lives  and  nearly 
$100,000  worth  of  property  in  these  gales. 
Fourteen  women  are  left  widows  and  thirty- 
five  children  fatherless. 
Cnnteirlcst— The  Superintendent  of  the  Cape 


Division  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  reports 
that  the  total  amount  of  cranberries  shipped 
over  that  division  during  the  autumn  of  1886 
was:  In  barrels  and  boxes,  81,506;  estimated 
yet  to  go,  2,000;  total  in  barrels,  88,506.  In 
1885:  Shipped  in  barrels  and  boxes,  61,457; 
unshipped,  by  estimate,  4,608;  total  ba^'iels, 
66,065. 

MENNONITES.  The  followers  of  Simon  Menno 
— ^Mennonites,  or  Anabaptists — date  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  being  Ger- 
mans, mostly  living  in  western  Prussia,  whence 
they  were  driven  by  persecution  a  century  ago 
to  take  refuge  in  southern  Russia.  As  their 
religion  precluded  violence,  and  consequently  . 
warfare,  the  Russian  Government,  until  1871, 
protected  them  and  gave  them  freedom  from 
conscription.  In  1871,  this  privilege  being 
taken  from  them,  they  were  given  permission 
to  leave  the  country,  when  large  numbers  of 
them  settled  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  1878  there  were  supposed  to  be  about  60,- 
000  in  the  two  countries,  of  which  number 
seven  eighths  were  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  Mennonites  were  known  to  be  indus- 
trious, frugal,  and  orderly,  they  were  deemed 
desirable  immigrants,  and  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  them  as  settlers,  so  that  their  number 
largely  increased,  until  there  are  now  as  many 
as  175,000  in  the  United  States,  and  25,000  in 
the  Dominion.  In  this  country  they  are  widely 
scattered,  but  most  of  them  are  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, wnere  they  have  extensive  and  popu- 
lous settlements,  and  in  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska.  A  few  emigrated  to  Brazil,  but 
these  suffered  great  privations,  sickness,  and 
death,  until  the  small  remnant  of  their  number 
were  aided  by  the  British  consular  authorities 
in  that  country  to  return  to  England,  and  were 
afterward  permitted  to  take  up  again  their  resi- 
dence in  Russia. 

About  1874  the  Government  of  Canada  sent 
a  commissioner  to  the  Mennonites  in  Russia, 
to  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  emigrating  to 
Manitoba.  The  idea  was  received  favorably, 
and,  in  their  turn,  they  sent  agents  to  that  coun- 
try, who,  on  their  return,  made  a  favorable  re- 
port. The  Canadian  Government  loaned  the 
Kussian  Mennonites  $80,000,  at  6  per  cent, 
interest,  payable  in  eight  years,  the  payment 
being  guaranteed  by  the  Mennonites  living  in 
Ontario.  In  1875  they  began  to  migrate  to 
Mauitoba,  where  they  took  up  land  on  reser- 
vations allotted  to  them  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  province,  to  the  east  and  west 
of  the  Red  river,  and  alom;  the  line  of  the 
Canada  Pacific  Railroad.  They  now  number 
in  these  settlements  about  8,000  or  9,000. 

The  Mennonites  still  si^eak  German,  and  are 
Protestants,  the  peculiar  points  of  their  re- 
ligions faith  consisting  in  their  rejection  of  in- 
fant.baptism,  and  their  refusal  to  take  an  oath 
in  any  form,  or  to  bear  arms. 

In  Manitoba  they  have  built  themselves  neat 
and  comfortable  cottages  of  sun-dried  brick 
(adobe),  and,  wood  being  scarce,  they  use  for 
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fad  pressed  straw,  which  they  burn  in  clay- 
built  stoves,  so  placed  that  each  of  three  sides 
heats  a  room,  and  they  are  able  to  keep  up  a 
comfortable  temperature  even  in  the  fri^d 
winters  of  that  extreme  climate.  While  in- 
dustrious and  excellent  farmers,  they  are  miser- 
ly, and  will  not  purchase  anything  that  they 
can  manufacture.  They  make  their  own  fur- 
niture, and  are  very  expert  mechanics.  The 
Marquis  of  Lome  said  of  them,  after  paying  a 
visit  to  the  Manitoba  villages:  "Where  the 
land  on  which  their  communities  settled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Red  river  needed  draining,  they, 
with  true  German  energy  and  thoughuulness 
and  Russian  perseverance,  set  about  the  work; 
and  nowhere  will  you  see  better-cared- for  colo- 
nies, though  on  a  humble  scale,  than  among  the 
Mennonites  of  Manitoba.  They  form  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  instance  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  of  an  aggregation  in  one  place 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  belonging  to  a 
foreign  race." 

The  Mennonites  are  temperate,  though  they 
like  luxuries,  such  as  liquor  and  tobacco,  when 
they  can  be  obtained  free  of  cost,  their  nig- 
gardly spirit  being  a  principal  element  of  their 
character.  They  can  all  read  and  write,  but 
never  look  at  a  newspaper,  or  read  any  book 
except  school-books  and  the  Bible.  They  pre- 
serve their  German  speech,  and  are  generally 
suspicious  of  strangers.  The  interiors  of  their 
houses  are  exceptionally  oomfortable,  although 
the  floor  is  generally  made  of  hard-pressed 
earth,  but  the  cleanliness  about  walls^  floor, 
acd  furniture  proclaims  the  presence  of  thrifty 
and  industrious  housewives.  In  the  corners  of 
each  living-room  may  be  i^een  on  one  side  a 
cupboard  garnished  with  china,  and  on  the 
other  an  array  of  shelves  for  various  uses. 
The  roads  that  they  have  made  from  village 
to  village,  and  their  entire  system  of  rural  econ- 
omy, are  highly  praised  by  all  Canadian  officials 
and  others  who  have  visited  them.  They  are 
a  religious  and  God-fearing  people,  having  their 
own  system  of  iustice,  and  this  is  so  well  ap- 
plied that  they  hardly  know  what  crime  is. 

Each  village  consists  of  thirty  or  forty  fami- 
lies, and  is  ruled  by  a  council,  with  the  elder 
or  priest  at  its  head.  The  land  is  held  as  the 
property  of  the  community,  and  out  of  the  crops 
covering  it  a  long  strip  is  assigned  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  each  family.  When  the  harvest  is 
reaped  the  result  is  "pooled,"  and  divided 
equally  among  the  families  constituting  the 
community.  Their  cattle  are  herded  in  one 
huge  pasturage  and  looked  after  by  a  herds- 
woman,  who  is  one  of  the  two  officials  to  whom 
they  pav  a  salary,  the  other  being  the  priest. 
As  a  rule,  the  crops  raised  by  them,  ana  their 
whole  system  of  farming,  display  a  neatness 
and  abundance  rarely  found  either  on  Canadian 
or  American  farms. 

Of  late  the  Mennonites  of  Manitoba  have 
devoted  themselves  with  great  energy  and  in- 
dustry to  raisins:  flax  on  a  large  scale,  finding 
it  more  profitable  than  wheat,  which  is  so  ex- 


tensively cultivated ;  and  in  this  undertaking 
they  present  the  possibility  of  a  remote  result 
that  would,  if  it  occurred,  furnish  one  of  the 
most  startling  events  recorded  in  the  history 
of  peaceful  measures ;  for  the  extensive  produc- 
tion of  flax  by  the  Mennonites  would  reoder 
them  the  instruments  of  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  that  ever  threatened  the  commerce 
of  Russia. 

Tliis  plant,  yielding  three  profits — one  from 
the  fiber,  another  from  the  seed,  and  a  third 
from  the  refuse,  which  is  made  into  paper— 
offers  peculiar  inducements  to  the  thriftj  and 
money-getting  Mennonites.  A  writer  on  this 
subject  in  an  English  paper  says :  "  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  flax  and  hemp  grown 
upon  the  boundless  plains  of  Northwestern 
Canada  will  supersede  the  analogous  products 
of  Russia  in  every  European  market,  and  when 
the  linen  manufactories  of  Belfast  will  draw 
their  raw  materials  from  a  country  to  which 
the  simple  and  thrifty  Mennonites  were  ban- 
ished by  the  overreaching  ambition  of  the 
Romanoffs."  With  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  acres  awaiting  cultivation,  either 
under  wheat  or  flax — and  the  latter  far  the 
more  remunerative  crop — this  prediction  is  far 
from  being  impossible  of  fulfillment,  particu- 
larly as  the  Mennonites,  with  their  remark- 
ably intelligent  and  persevering  system  of 
farming,  backed  by  their  cupidity  and  their 
keen  insight  into  the  best  objects  of  commerce, 
will  meet  with  fewer  obstacles  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flax  than  are  common  with  this  un- 
usually difficult  plant  tp  raise. 

Ilitherto  the  flax  grown  in  Russia,  ^Ithongh 
enormous  in  quantity,  has  been  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  produced  by  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Ireland.  Yet  it  has  lately  constituted  one 
of  the  most  important  exports  of  that  country, 
while  its  tallow  and  wheat  trade  have  gradu- 
ally declined.  Meanwhile  the  quality  of  the 
Manitoba  flax  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  the  crop,  which  is  believed  in 
Europe  to  be  of  an  exhausting  character,  can 
be  grown  without  fertilizers  for  generations  to 
come  in  the  rich  loam  of  the  Canadian  prairies. 
Moreover,  the  Russians  have  recently  imposed 
prohibitive  duties  upon  the  linen  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain,  and  have  instituted  an  an- 
noying system  of  espionage  and  interference 
with  the  importation  by  the  manufacturers  of 
that  country  from  the  Baltic  of  the  necessary 
raw  material.  So  persistent  has  this  become 
that  the  British  manufacturers  are  beginning 
to  look  hopefully  to  the  increasing  crop  of  su- 
perior flax  for  which  the  Mennonites  of  Onta- 
rio and  Manitoba  are  becoming  famous.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1886  a  single  firm  in  Ontario  sent 
over  a  thousand  tons  of  flax  to  Belfast,  the 
quality  of  which,  it  is  said,  can  not  be  sur- 
passed for  excellence.  While  the  aggregate 
number  of  Mennonites  in  the  United  States 
exceeds  fourfold  those  of  the  Dominion,  the 
former  are  generally  engaged  in  the  nsual  oo- 
cupatioDS  of  the  communities  in  or  near  which 
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they  reside.  The  outcome  of  this  novel  agri- 
coltural  experiment  in  Manitoba,  with,  its  pos- 
sible results  in  relation  to  commerce,  can  not 
be  Tie  wed  without  profound  interest 

In  the  autumn  of  1874  a  small  colony  of 
Mennonites,  comprising  eighteen  families, 
came  to  the  United  States  from  southern  Rus- 
sia, and  settled  themselves  in  southern  Kansas, 
Marion,  McPherson,  Harvey,  and  Butler  coun- 
ties. These  people  were  comparatively  poor, 
having  brought  with  them  an  average  of  $500 
apiece.  They  bought  wild  land  from  the  rail- 
road (the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6)  and 
went  to  work  clearing  with  such  energy  tuat 
they  were  soon  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
This  colony  was  soon  followed  by  a  larger  mi- 
gration, which  continued  steadily,  and  in  five 
years  there  were  14,000  Mennonites  in  the 
four  counties  named,  who,  in  that  brief  time, 
had  almost  without  exception  paid  for  their 
farms.  These  farms  range  between  eighty  and 
three  hundred  acres,  with  good,  comfortable 
houses,  large  bams  and  granaries,  orchards  and 
groves,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sometimes  sheep  in 
abundance.  The  land,  except  a  few  acres  re- 
served for  pasturage,  is  generally  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  the  whole  free  from 
indebtedness. 

The  colonists  brought  with  them  many  of 
the  clumsy  farm  -  implements  they  had  used 
in  southern  Russia;  but,' on  seeing  those  em- 
ployed by  the  American  farmer,  they  discarded 
these  and  adapted  themselves  easily  to  the  use 
of  the  better  implements.  As  is  the  case  with 
those  in  Manitoba,  the  Kansas  Mennonites 
bam  the  refuse  straw  from  their  bams, 
chopped  up,  dried,  and  cut  into  blocks.  They 
never  build  their  houses  at  a  distance  from 
one  another,  but  invariably  in  little  clusters  of 
two  or  tliree,  or  perhaps  a  dozen,  thus  form- 
ing a  number  of  little  villages  at  a  distance  of 
from  two  to  four  miles  apart.  An  example  is 
cited-of  one  of  these  Mennonites  who  brought 
with  him  to  Kansas  one  thousand  dollars.  He 
had  a  family  of  ten  children  to  support,  and 
by  the  time  he  had  purchased  his  fann,  erect- 
ed buildings  and  bought  implements,  he  was  in 
debt  a  thousand  dollars.  This  was  in  18T4, 
which  was  followed  by  a  **  grasshopper  "  year; 
1877  and  1878  were  two  "dry"  years,  yet  in 
1879  he  was  entirely  out  of  debt  He  had  then 
a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  a  comfortable 
house,  plenty  of  out-buildings,  farm-machinery 
of  the  very  best  quality,  groves  of  growing 
forest- trees,  a  thrifty  young  orchard,  plenty  of 
neat^  closely  trimmed  mulberry-hedges,  and 
the  whole  free  from  weeds,  refuse,  and  litter, 
and  kept  in  the  neatest  manner.  At  this  time 
he  estimated  his  farm  to  be  worth  four  thou- 
sand dollars.  This,  which  is  a  genuine  in- 
stance, is  only  a  type  of  the  success  that  has 
attended  the  industry  and  economy  of  the 
whole  population  of  Mennonites  in  Kansas. 
The  difference  in  success  between  the  Men- 
nonite  colonists  and  the  native  farmers  has 
been  observed  in  Kansas  as  in  other  sections  of 


the  country,  and  one  cause  to  which  it  is  at^ 
tributed  is  the  different  intentions  of  the  two 
classes  in  purchasing  their  farms  and  working 
them.  The  Mennonite  has  no  object  in  view 
but  that  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  per- 
manent home  for  his  family.  The  native,  on 
the  contrary,  buys  with  a  view  to  selling  at  an 
advance  in  the  future,  and  is  content  with  put- 
ting a  few  improvements  on  it,  and  holding  it 
for  a  possible  purchaser. 

METALLURGY.  Iron  and  SteeL— Mr.  P.  H. 
Dudley  has  made  observations  in  the  examina- 
tion of  railway  car- wheels  which  indicate  that 
the  value  of  iron  and  steel  is  largely  dependent 
on  other  conditions  than  that  of  mere  chemical 
composition.  Mr.  J.  Lynwood  Garrison  has 
reported  upon  microscopical  examinations  of 
iron  and  steel  which  go  to  show  that  these 
conditions  are  largely  those  of  structure  and 
of  arrangement  of  particles.  A  specimen  of 
No.  3  gray  pig-iron  was  seen,  under  a  power  ot 
fifty  diameters,  to  consist  of  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  metallic  iron  and  long,  narrow 
black  plates  of  graphite,  without  crystalline 
structure— the  graphite  plates  appearing  like 
straight  black  lines  standing  out  in  relief. 
White  pig-iron  exhibited  a  highly  crystalline 
structure,  the  intensity  of  the  crystallization 
seeming  to  depend  very  much  upon  the  degree 
of  chilling,  while  the  graphite  plates  were  few, 
and  parallel  to  the  lines  of  crystallization. 
Wrought-iron  or  mild  steel  exhibited  a  fibrous 
structure  running  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
had  been  rolled ;  and  wrought-iron  (not  steel) 
did  not  show,  even  under'  a  power  of  a  hun- 
dred diameters,  any  trace  of  crystalline  stract- 
ure.  Hard  or  tool  steel  was  highly  crystal- 
line, uniform  in  stmcture,  and  showed  no 
lines  of  weakness  or  tendency  in  the  crystals 
to  develop  themselves  in  any  given  direction. 
File-steel  differed  from  crucible- steel  only  in 
being  somewhat  more  compact  and  harder. 
All  steels  exhibit  a  similar  characteristic  struct- 
ure, which  will  enable  a  person,  with  prac- 
tice, to  judge  of  tlieir  relative  qualities  by  a 
simple  comparison  of  their  compactness,  luster, 
and  crystallization.  Meteoric  iron  had  a  stmct- 
ure of  its  own,  quite  different  from  that  of 
any  of  the  artificial  irons  or  alloys  of  iron  and 
nickel.  In  a  "  bumed-out "  grate-fcar  of  ordi- 
nary cast-iron,  the  side  away  from  the  fire 
showed  the  stmcture  of  unaltered  cast-iron, 
while  the  side  exposed  to  the  heat  was  changed, 
to  the  thickness  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  into  a 
hard,  compact  steel.  Examinations  of  "  good  " 
and  ''  bad "  car- wheel  iron  showed  that  the 
quality  of  the  iron  was  dependent  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of 
the  graphite  plates.  In  the  good  iron,  the 
plates  and  lines  of  graphite  were  very  marked, 
and  appeared  as  an  irregular  mass  of  small 
black  lines,  while  the  surrounding  mass  of 
met^l  presented  a  compact,  granular,  non- 
crystalline structure,  frequently  containing 
cavities  due  to  occluded  gases  or  air.  In  the 
poor  iron,  while  the  mass  of  the  metal  ap- 
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peared  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  good 
wheel,  the  well-developed  and  prominent 
graphite  plates  were  absent,  and  were  replaced 
by  graphite  in  irregular  and  somewhat  isolated 
plates  of  comparatively  large  size,  without  any 
regular  grouping.  A  weak  and  almost  worth- 
less pig-iron  showed  similar  characteristics. 
A  high-grade  hot-blast  charcoal  pig-iron  ex- 
hibited a  similar  structure  with  that  of  the 
good  wheel-iron,  the  only  differences  being  in 
the  size  and  prominence  of  the  graphite  plates. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  presence  of 
graphite*  in  quantity,  after  a  certain  limit  is 
passed,  renders  the  metal  weak.  Mr.  Garrison's 
experiments  indicate  that  the  development 
and  distribution  in  well-defined  lines  or  plates 
of  this  substance  is  at  least  as  important  a  fac- 
tor of  quality,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  as  its  total 
amount.  Mr.  1.  Turner  has  shown  that  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  remelting  on  the  properties  of  cast- 
iron  ;  chemical  changes  take  place  during  the 
melting;  the  amount  of  silicon  is  reduced 
while  that  of  the  sulphur  is  increased,  and  the 
effect  of  remelting  will  be  dependent  upon 
the  proportion  of  these  elements  present  in 
tiie  cast-iron;  a  single  meltiug  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  deterioration  in  the  quality 
unless  the  silicon  is  in  excess.  Addition  of 
silicon  to  hard  white  iron  causes  it  to  become 
soft  and  gray,  and  too  much  silicon  makes  the 
iron  weak ;  by  adding  silicon  in  right  propor- 
tion, cast-iron  can  be  made  of  any  desired  de- 
gree of  hardness.  Mr.  Turner  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  steel  in  which  the  carbon  is  re- 
])laced  by  silicon,  which  can  be  hardened  like 
steel,  is  very  tough  when  cold,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  tools,  but  is  difficult  to  work  when 
hot. 

A  process  of  direct  melting  of  wrought-iron 
into  the  articles  to  be  made  from  it,  has  been 
introduced  into  the  manufactories  of  several 
countries  of  Europe.  It  is  called  the  *^  Mites 
process,"  and  by  it  wrought-iron  is  formed  in 
solid,  homogeneous  castings,  without  changing 
the  quality  of  the  metal.  It  depends  upon  the 
addition  to  the  raw  materials  employed  of  an 
exceedingly  small  percentage  of  aluminum, 
which  has  the  effect  of  causing  an  immediate 
and  considerable  lowering  of  the  melting-point 
of  the  wrought-iron.  By  this  means  the  appar- 
ently paradoxical  result  is  obtained 'of  effect- 
ing the  necessary  superheating  of  wrought- 
iron  without  raising  the  temperature  above 
the  melting-point,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
furnace-gases,  inevitable  in  superheating  at 
the  excessively  high  temperature  required  in 
the  ordinary  processes,  and  the  consequent  de- 
terioration of  the  quality  of  the  metal,  are 
avoided. 

Mr.  A.  0.  Meriten  has  introduced  a  new 
method  of  protecting  iron  by  exposing  the 
article  in  a  bath  at  a  temperature  of  from  158° 
to  176°  Fahr.  to  an  electric  current.  The 
water  is  decomposed,  and  oxygen  is  deposited 
on  the  metal,  while  hydrogen  appears  at  the 


other  pole.  If  the  conditions  are  as  tliey 
should  be,  the  magnetic  oxide,  which  resists  the 
action  of  the  air,  and  will  protect  the  metal  be- 
neath it,  is  formed. 

A  property  of  iron  and  steel  to  show  a  low- 
ering in  tenacity  at  certain  temperatures  ap- 
proaching a  blue  heat  has  been  remarked  bj 
several  writers.  Prof.  Ledebur,  of  the  Frei- 
burg School  of  Mines,  has  cited  an  instance  in 
which  a  breakdown  could  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  material  was  made  at  this  dan- 
gerous heat.  A  new  pump-rod  of  Bessemer 
steel,  well  tested  and  havmg  ample  suction, 
broke  soon  after  being  put  in;  and  several 
times  afterward  during  the  year.  No  olJier 
cause  being  shown  for  the  breaking,  Prof. 
Ledebur  believes  that  he  is  justified  in  assom- 
ing  that  the  rods  were  probably  worked  at  die 
dangerous  blue  heat. 

Prof.  D.  E.  Hughes  has  observed  tliat  steel 
and  iron  wires  are  made  brittle  by  being  im- 
mersed for  a  few  minutes  in  acidulated  water. 
His  first  experiments  were  made  with  water 
containing  one  tenth  sulphuric  acid,  but  the 
continued  prosecution  of  his  researches  showed 
that  the  brittleness  was  no  mere  accidental  re- 
sult, due  to  some  flaw  in  the  steel  and  iron 
wires,  but  that  it  is  invariable  in  all  kinds  of 
steel  as  well  as  of  iron ;  that  it  is  not  depend- 
ent on  any  specific  proportions  of  sulphnric 
acid  to  the  water,  nor,  in  fact,  on  the  use  of 
any  particular  acid .  The  effects,  however,  seem 
to  be  confined  to  steel  and  iron,  as  no  percepti- 
ble change  was  obtained  in  copper  and  brass. 
Tests  instituted  for  the  determination  of  the 
fact  have  failed  to  give  any  of  the  signs  that 
indicate  a  change  in  the  molecular  structure  of 
the  wires,  but  the  fact  that  very  evident  re- 
sults are  produced  when  the  conditions  of  the 
experiments  are  such  as  to  favor  the  absorp- 
tion of  hydrogen,  has  induced  Prof.  Hughes  to 
assign  that  as  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  no- 
ticed. 

The  uniformity  of  the  quality  of  open-hearth 
steel  was  illustrated  by  Mr.  George  E.  Thack- 
ray,  of  Pittsburg,  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,  by  a  calculation  of 
the  deviation  in  two  lots  of  steel.  In  one  lot 
of  73  consecutive  heats  of  steel  containing  018 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  average  deviation  in 
carbon  was  found  to  be  0*0068  per  cent  In 
another  lot  of  26  consecutive  heats  of  boiler- 
plate steel  containing  from  0*18  to  0*16  per 
cent,  carbon  to  suit  different  requirements,  the 
average  deviation  was  00083  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ghoubley  has  confirmed  the  observations 
made  by  Herr  Wassum  on  the  influence  of  cop- 
per in  steel  upon  its  rolling  qualities,  which 
were  to  the  effect  that  0*862  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per did  not,  in  the  absence  of  sulphur,  produee 
red-shortness.  Noting  that  Wassnm^s  tests 
were  conducted  with  steel,  low  in  phosphoms, 
Ghoubley  made  some  additional  experiments 
to  determine  what  influence  phosphoras  and 
copper  have.  The  result,  with  ^ve  blows 
of  slightly  different  composition,  has  been  to 
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show  that  Bted  with  0*50  per  cent  of  carbon, 
from  0*40  to  0*50  per  ceot  manganese,  0*20 
per  cent^phosphorhs,  and  0*50  per  cent,  cop- 
per, does  not  exhibit  red-shortness. 

AliBbiuk — A  description  of  the  Cowles  elec* 
tricid  furnace  for  the  reduction  of  aluminum 
and  other  metals  was  given  in  the  **  Annual 
Gyclopsodia  "  for  1885,  together  with  an  account 
of  what  had  been  accomplished  with  it.  The 
inventor  of  the  furnace,  Mr.  Cowles,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Franklin  Institute  in  January, 
1886,  gave  some  calculations  concerning  the 
workings  of  his  method  and  its  economical 
aspects,  including  both  what  had  been  realized 
and  what  he  expected  to  obtain.  The  appa- 
ratus has  been  employed  "  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment  in  the  reduction  of  refractory  ores 
for  the  production  of  metallic  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, potassium,  sodium,  silicon,  titanium, 
and  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  and  alumi- 
num-bronze and  other  alloys,''  and  includes 
two  brush  dynamos,  one  of  them  a  very  pow- 
erful machine.  It  weighs  more  than  7,000 
pounds,  and  at  a  speed  of  907  revolutions  per 
minute  produces  a  current  of  15 '75  ampdres 
with  an  intensity  of  46*7  volts.  From  this  en- 
gine an  average  daily  production  of  at  least  800 
pounds  of  10  per  cent,  aluminum-bronze  for 
20  hoars'  work  is  expected,  besides  about  60 
pounds  of  metallic  aluminum  in  the  by-prod- 
ucts, a  large  proportion  of  which  may  be 
cheaply  roclairaed  and  made  marketable.  This 
total  quantity  of  90  pounds  of  the  metal  in  20 
hours  is  equivalent  to  4^  pounds  an  hour ;  and 
this,  produced  by  the  energy  of  120  horse- 
power, gives  the  consumption  of  about  26*6 
horse-power  per  hour,  as  required  to  reduce 
1  pound  of  aluminum.  The  10  per  cent,  alumi- 
num-bronze may  be  sold  without  financial  loss 
at  45  cents  per  pound  net  as  against  the  ordi- 
nary price  of  $1.30  per  pound.  The  list  price 
of  the  product  is  60  cents  per  pound.  By  the 
addition  of  zinc  to  the  lower  grades  of  alu* 
minum-bronze  an  aluminum-brass  is  produced 
which  ia  at  once  tough  and  malleable,  and  of 
greater  tensile  strength  than  ordinary  brass. 
It  has  also  saperior  power  to  resist  corrosion 
and  oxidation,  and  can  be  made  from  the  alu- 
minum-bronze at  a  cost  of  18  or  20  cents  a 
pound.  The  inventor  claims  that  he  can 
charge  iron,  manganese,  tin,  copper,  nickel, 
etc,  with  a  very  high  percentage  of  metallic 
aluminum,  and  that  also,  without  any  base 
metal  in  the  furnace,  he  can  saturate  the  char- 
coal contained  therein  with  metallic  aluminum, 
most  of  which  will  be  in  a  state  of  mechanical 
mixture  with  the  carbon ;  and,  further,  that  spe- 
dmena  of  aluminum,  99  per  cent,  pure,  have 
been  produced  in  at  least  three  different  meth- 
ods by  the  electric  furnace.  Prof.  0.  B.  Ma- 
bery  related  to  the  American  Association  that 
in  his  later  experiments  the  inventor  had  found 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  charcoal  could  be  in- 
creased, and  the  formation  of  graphite  pre- 
vented in  part  by  coating  the  charcoal,  pre- 
Tiona  to  using  it,  with  lime.    The  quantity  of 


product  was  increased  when  the  electrodes 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  mixture  of  ore  and 
carbon,  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  from  the  hori- 
zontal plane.  A  continuous  reduction  is  more 
easily  effected  when  the  electrodes  are  capable 
of  being  drawn  apart  so  as  gradually  to  expose 
fresh  portions  of  ore  to  the  action  of  the  cur- 
rent. By  an  adaptation  of  the  furnace  for  the 
reception  of  very  powerful  currents,  the  energy 
from  800  horse-power  may  be  utilized,  instead 
of  thai  from  80  horse-power,  which  was  for- 
merly employed.  An  assertion  which  had 
been  made  by  Dr.  Siemens,  that  aluminum 
could  not  be  reduced  without  copper,  was  pro-  . 
nounced  erroneous.  Mixtures  of  metallic  alu- 
minum and  carbon  had  been  repeatedly  taken 
from  the  furnace  in  large  quantities.  By  re- 
ducing aluminum  in  presence  of  iron,  a  cast- 
iron  is  formed,  sometimes  containing  as  much 
as  10  percent  of  aluminum,  and  this  product  is 
used  to  facilitate  the  working  of  crude  iron  and 
to  introduce  into  the  various  grades  a  small  per- 
centage of  aluminum.  The  slags  resulting  from 
this  reduction  are  composed  chiefly  of  calcic 
aluminate  and  cast-iron.  In  the  reduction  of 
aluminum  in  the  presence  of  copper  a  yellow 
product  is  frequently  taken  from  the  furnace 
which  is  composed  of  metallic  aluminum  to  the 
extent  of  one  half  or  three  fourths,  the  rest 
being  silicon  and  copper.  AVith  a  small  per- 
centage of  calcium  it  is  also  formed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  copper,  and  then  contains  a  higher  per- 
centage of  aluminum  and  often  nitrogen.  It  has 
a  resinous  luster,  and  decomposes  water  at  100** 
0.  The  aluminum  slags  are  composed  of  re- 
duced metal,  calcic  aluminate,  and  fused  oxide, 
and  a  carbide  of  aluminum  may  also  be  pres- 
ent. A  bar  of  10  per  cent,  bronze  which  had 
been  heated  for  the  purpose  of  f or^ng,  was  al- 
lowed to  become  too  hot,  and  when  struck  the 
entire  bar  assumed  a  crystalline  condition. 
Some  of  the  individual  crystals  were  nearly 
perfect  in  form,  resembling  some  of  the  forms 
of  the  isometric  system.  In  the  reduction  of 
silicon  the  formation  of  a  greenish-yellow  sub- 
stance is  frequently  observed,  and  it  has  proved 
by  analysis  to  be  a  new  oxide  of  silicon — SiO. 
By  fusion  with  fluxes  it  is  converted  into  the 
dioxide,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  acts  upon  it  the 
same  as  upon  the  dioxide.  Large  works  for 
the  production  of  aluminum  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  Hamelin,  near  Bremen,  at  which 
the  Graetzel  process,  consisting  in  passing  a 
powerful  elcctrfo  current  through  a  bath  of 
molten  sodium  aluminum  chloride,  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  J.  "W.  Mallet,  having  prepared  and  exam- 
ined a  specimen  of  pure  aluminum,  has  found 
its  color  to  be  perceptibly  whiter  than  that  of 
the  commercial  metal,  it  being  on  a  cut  surface 
very  nearly  tin-white.  The  luster  is  also  very 
much  like  that  of  fresh,  untarnished  tin.  The 
metal  was  distinctly  sofler  than  before  purifi- 
cation. Hence  its  fracture  was  not  easily  ob- 
served, but  it  seemed  to  be  very  fine-grained, 
with  some  appearance  of  fibrous  silkiness.  The 
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malleability  was  improred,  and  the  specimen 
seemed  to  be  sensibly  less  hardened  by  ham- 
mering than  the  metal  of  commerce.  The 
specific  gravity  was  determined  to  be  2*588. 

Robert  L.  Thomson  recommends,  for  the 
determination  of  alaminnm  in  the  presence  of 
large  proportions  of  iron,  the  redaction  of  the 
iron,  if  in  the  ferric,  to  the  ferrous  condition, 
by  means  of  sulpimrous  acid.  Phosphoric 
acid,  or  phosphate  of  ammoninm  or  sodium,  is 
then  added  ;  then  ammonia  till  a  faint  perma- 
nent cloudiness  is  formed ;  then  excess  of  am- 
monia, which  tlirows  down  the  alumina  as  a 
phosphate.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  an  excess  of  caustic 
soda  is  addeil.  After  boiling  and  filtering,  the 
filtrate  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphate 
of  ammonia  or  soda.  The  normal  phosphate 
of  aluminia  is  then  precipitated  by  means  of 
ammonia. 

AUoysr—According  to  Prof.  W.  Chandler 
Roberts,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  the  term  alloy  is 
usually  applied  in  ordinary  language  to  the 
mass  formed  by  mixing  a  base  metal  'with  a 
precious  one,  while  in  scientific  language  it 
mdicates  the  base  metal  which  is  added.  Al- 
loys are  used  in  preference  to  pure  precious 
metals  for  various  reasons,  chief  among  which 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  harder  and  more 
durable.  When  a  base  metal  is  to  be  chosen 
for  mixture  with  a  precious  one,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  resulting  alloy  must 
have  the  qualities  of  good  color,  ductility, 
and  freedom  from  brittleness.  Silver  forms  a 
very  ductile  alloy  with  gold,  but  lowers  the 
color,  while  copper  forms  a  durable  as  well  as 
a  ductile  alloy,  and  lightens  the  color.  At  the 
mint,  the  qualities  sought  as  most  desirable 
in  an  alloy  are:  1.  Ductility;  2.  Durability; 
and,  8.  Uniformity  of  composition.  The  alloy 
is,  besides,  expected  to  be  sonorous,  and  to 
possess  the  degree  of  viscosity  which  will  en- 
able it  to  flow  under  pressnre  into  all  the  fine 
lines  of  an  engraved  die,  while  the  metal  must 
be  rigid  enough  to  retain  its  impression  when 
submitted  to  rough  usage.  The  fineness  of 
alloys  of  silver  is  computed  with  reference  to 
the  troy  pound.  The  computation  in  the  case 
of  gold  alloys  is  based  on  the  singular  **  carat " 
system,  which  has  within  two  years  given  way 
At  the  British  Mint  to  a  decimal  system. 

M  Bourbonze  employs,  in  place  of  brass  for 
the  internal  parts  of  optical  instruments,  an 
alloy  of  aluminum  and  tin  in  the  proportion 
of  10  parts  of  tin  and  100  parts  of  aluminum. 
The  alloy  is  white,  has  a  density  of  2*85,  and 
can  be  soldered  as  easily  as  brass. 

PrMMses.  —  Hamilton  Y.  Oastner  has  de- 
scribed his  new  process  for  the  production 
of  the  alkali  metals,  by  means  of  which  he 
claims  that  a  large  saving  is  effected  over  the 
old  process  by  heating  the  carbonate  of  the 
alkali  (soda  or  potash)  with  charcoal  and  iron. 
It  consists  in  reducing  either  the  hydrate  or 
the  carbonate  of  the  alkali,  when  in  a  fused 


state,  at  moderate  temperatures,  by  the  use  of 
the  carbide  of  a  metal  or  its  equivalent.  By 
the  equivalent  of  the  carbide  of  a  netal,  the 
author  means  a  mechanical  compound  of  car- 
bon and  metal,  from  which  the  metal  can  not 
be  separated  except  by  the  aid  of  acids  or  in- 
tense heat ;  and  such  a  compound  he  prodaces 
by  coking  a  mixture  of  tar  and  finely  ^vided 
iron.  By  this  means  an  excess  of  carbon  is 
avoided,  and  the  use  of  lime  is  rendered  unne- 
cessary. The  reducing  substance,  by  virtue  of 
its  composition  and  gravity,  remains  below  the 
surface,  and  is  therefore  in  direct  contact  with 
the  fused  alkali.  The  author  prefers  to  use 
caustic  soda  in  the  preparation  of  sodium,  on 
account  of  its  fusibility,  and  with  it  to  mix 
such  a  quantity  of  the  so-called  '' carbide'* 
that  the  carbon  contained  in  the  mixture  shaU 
not  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  theoretically 
required  to  reduce  all  the  soda  to  sodium.  Mr. 
Castner  is  able  to  obtain  by  his  process  folly 
90  per  cent,  of  metal,  instead  of  80  per  cent, 
as  formerly.  He  claims  that  the  method  is 
more  simple  in  its  details,  and  does  not  re- 
quire the  care  and  management  necessary  in 
carrying  on  that  now  used ;  that,  performing 
the  reduction  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture, it  saves  in  fuel  and  prevents  the  excesslre 
destruction  of  iron,  which  at  present  stands 
for  one  half  the  cost  of  the  sodium  produced ; 
and  that  it  greatly  increases  the  yield  of  so- 
dium. The  process  is  equally  applicable  to 
potassium. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  of  Sydney,  has  intro- 
duced a  new  process  for  the  reduction  of  iron- 
ores.  Hydrogen  and  bicarbureted  hydrogen 
(coal-gas)  are  injected  into^  the  blast-fumaoe. 
The  hydrogen  carries  off  the  impurities,  and 
pure  iron  is  left  in  the  bed  of  the  furnace. 

For  zinc-coating  objects  which,  on  account 
of  their  large  size  or  of  their  being  fixed  can 
not  be  plunged  into  the  galvanizing  bath  of 
melted  zinc,  Neigean  and  Delaite,  of  Li^ge, 
recommend  painting,  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
with  finely  powdered  zinc,  mixed  with  oil  and 
a  drier.  The  process  is  cheaper  than  ordinary 
galvanizing  and  equally  durable. 

By  Zaboudsky*s  new  method  for  determin- 
ing carbon  in  cast-iron,  the  finely  pulverized 
metal  is  mingled  with  a  dry  mixture  of  copper 
and  sodium  chloride.  Water  is  added,  and  the 
mass  is  triturated.  The  whole  is  then  gently 
heated  with  ferric-chloride  solution,  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  added.  The  carbonaceous 
material  should  remain  undissolved.  The  resi- 
due is  not  pure  carbon,  but  containa  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  combination. 

In  a  method  for  testing  phosphoric  crude 
iron  in  open-hearth  fVirnaoes,  described  by  J. 
W.  Wailes,  the  process  is  similar  to  the  ordi- 
nary puddling  operation,  and  is  conducted  in  a 
furnace  with  a  basic  lining:  the  metal  is,  how- 
ever, removed  from  the  ftirnaoe  in  a  molten 
condition. 

A  method  has  been  infrodnced  for  casting 
iron  or  steel  on  brass.    The  brass  core  is  cast 
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m  the  nsaal  way,  and  is  then  molded  m  con- 
junction with  the  pattern ;  when  the  latter  is 
removed,  the  core  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
flask,  and  the  melted  iron  is  ponred  over  it. 
The  iron  is  prepared  by  a  flux  for  ready  amal- 
gamation with  the  brass ;  and  when  the  com- 
pound casting  is  taken  from  the  sand,  it  is  found 
to  be  a  complete  and  well-connected  piece,  with 
the  two  metals  in  perfect  union.  When  it  is 
desired  to  separate  the  two  metals,  the  brass 
is  melted  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  melt- 
ing-point of  iron,  and  is  then  run  out  from  its 
bilking. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Elbers  is  the  inventor  of  a  process 
for  the  conversion  of  mineral  wool  into  silicates 
previously  desulpharized,  to  be  used  in  the 
mann&cture  of  china>cement,  pigments,  and 
absorbents.  The  suitable  raw  material  for  his 
purpose  is  uni-silicate  or  neutral  slag,  which 
contains  the  usaal  percentage  of  sulphur  in 
soluble  compounds.  The  first  step  in  the  con- 
version is  the  reduction  of  the  slag  to  a  finely 
fibrous  condition  by  subjecting  it,  while  in  the 
fluid  state,  to  jets  of  steam.  While  the  steam 
divides  the  fiery  mass  into  fibers,  it  also  slightly 
reacts  chemiodly  on  the  sulphur  compounds, 
whereby  the  fibers  become  predisposed  to 
further  reduction.  The  second  operation  is 
the  roasting  of  the  non-fibrous  and  very  volu- 
minous slag  until  no  further  evolution  of  snl- 
phurous-acid  vapors  takes  place,  whereby  the 
opening  of  the  fibers  and  the  reuniting  or  fit- 
ting together  of  their  constituents  freed  f^om 
sulphur  is  accomplished.  The  fibrous  slag  has 
been  changed  to  a  granular  substance  of  puri- 
fied composition ;  if  th^  heat  is  increased  after 
the  change  has  taken  place,  the  result  will  be 
a  fused  mass  of  desulphurized  slag;  but  if  too 
much  heat  is  applied  before  desulphurization, 
the  fibers  will  be  reraelted  into  fused  slag  of 
the  original  composition.  The  whole  product 
may  be  reduced  to  the  most  desirable  condition 
in  which  it  appears,  described  as  ^*  a  mass  of 
whitish,  soft  silicate,  containing  some  impuri- 
ties," by  a  proper  regulating  of  the  heat.  This 
desulphurized  and  easily  friable  silicate  is  finely 
pulverized,  and,  after  being  purified  by  wash- 
ing, is  ready  for  use  in  the  arts  as  slag-silicate 
of  alumina,  iron,  and  magnesia. 

Malvern  W.  Ilea  has  found  his  method  for 
the  decomposition  of  slags  for  analytical  pur- 
poses by  fusing  the  finely  powdered  slag  with 
caustic  potash  in  a  silver  crucible  applicable  to 
a  large  class  of  ores  and  furnace  products.  It 
is  also  capable  of  a  wide  application  for  esti- 
mating sulphur  in  slags  and  minerals  by  such 
fusions,  and  the  subsequent  use  of  bromine- 
water.  The  difficulty  arisiug  from  the  liability 
of  the  silver  of  the  crucible  to  be  attacked  by 
alkali,  is  obviated  by  using  gold-lined  or  plati- 
num crucibles.  With  this  modification  the 
method  is  applicable  to  the  decomposition  of 
nearly  all  silicates,  and  to  the  estimation  of 
sulphur  in  nearly  all  inorganic  as  well  as  or- 
ganic bodies.  Mr.  lies  has  now  found,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  fusion 


of  the  slag  for  purposes  of  analysis,  but  that, 
when  the  hot-fiowing  slag  is  suddenly  cooled, 
it  may  be  completely  decomposed  by  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  and  becomes  readily 
attacked  by  other  acids. 

M.  F.  Gautier  has  described  a  new  neutral 
lining  for  metallurgical  purposes,  the  main  con- 
stituent of  which  is  chrome-iron,  a  refractory 
material  which  is  not  acted  upon  either  by 
acids  or  bases. 

G.  Hatton  describes  a  new  type  of  converter 
for  the  production  of  soft  steel,  which  is  claimed 
to  have  many  advantages  over  the  Bessemer 
converter. 

A  furnace  adapted  for  the  consumption  of 
natural  gas  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Kennedy,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  combu6- 
tion-cbamber  is  formed  of  fire-brick,  and  is 
inclosed  by  an  air-chamber.  In  the  combus- 
tion-chamber is  a  distributing  plate  made  with 
a  series  of  notches  along  the  edge,  which  con- 
stitute passages  for  the  escape  of  gas  along 
the  sides  of  the  chamber.  Directly  aboye  the 
distributing  plate  a  number  of  openings  are 
formed  through  the  wall  of  the  chamber  that 
connect  with  the  air-chamber,  and  run  at  an 
angle  with  the  radii  of  the  combustion-cham- 
ber, BO  as  to  impart  a  swirling  or  circular 
movement  to  the  air,  which  keeps  it  in  con- 
tact with  the  gas  long  enough  to  insure  a 
thorough  combustion. 

The  crucible  furnace  for  steel -melting  with 
natural  gas  at  the  Wayne  Iron  and  Steel  Works, 
Pittsburg,  is  a  reversible  -  draught  structure, 
with  regenerative  chambers  at  each  side.  The 
main  chamber  is  in  six  divisions,  each  of  a  size 
to  admit  six  crucibles,  making  thirty-six  pots 
in  heating  at  once.  It  is  so  adjusted  that  a 
single  pot  can  be  lifted  without  uncovering 
the  others  in  the  same  division.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  furnace  below  the  ground-line 
except  the  foundation-walls,  the  regenerative 
chamber  being  at  the  sides.  The  crucibles 
used  here  may  be  made  to  yield  a  service  of 
eight  heats  by  rinsing  them,  when  they  begin 
to  get  worn,  with  a  semi-fiuid  wash  of  plum- 
bago (old  crucibles),  silicon  (white  sand),  and 
kaolin-water.  This  makes  a  layer  just  replac- 
ing the  worn  part. 

A  machine  has  been  invented  for  polishing 
the  interior  of  metal  tubes.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  strong,  trough- shaped  iron  bed  at 
the  end  of  which  is  attached  mechanism  for 
giving  a  rotary  motion  to  a  long  bar  which 
has  secured  to  its  outer  end  cylinders  of  em- 
ery; the  pipes  are  held  by  means  of  a  sleeve, 
which  is  carried  along  the  bed-plate,  at  the  ex- 
act speed  desired,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  re- 
volve in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  of  the 
bar  to  which  the  emery  cylinders  are  attached. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dick,  of  Glasgow,  has  described 
a  new  form  of  furnace,  embodying  all  the 
principles  of  the  ordinary  Siemens  furnace, 
but  differing  from  it  somewhat  in  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  its  parts.  The 
furnace  and  regenerators  are  separate  from 
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each  other,  and  are  contained  in  circular  cas- 
ings of  wroiight-iron,  or  steel  plates  riveted 
together.  The  regenerators  are  also  separate, 
one  from  the  other.  The  arrangement  con- 
sists of  a  circular  furnace  hody  placed  on  a 
platform  supported  hy  girders,  while  the  re- 
generative chamhers  are  placed  in  pairs  at 
each  end  of  the  furnace.  The  famace  is  thus 
left  entirely  clear  underneath. 

Mgtai  of  Ores* — Concerning  the  origin  and 
maimer  of  deposition  of  ores,  Prof,  von  Grod- 
dek,  of  Austria,  and  Dr.  Sandherger,  attribute 
the  filling  of  veins  to  the  exudations  of  mineral 
secretions  from  the  wall-rocks,  or  to  lateral 
secretions.  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons,  who  has  stud- 
ied the  deposits  at  Leadville,  and  Mr.  G.  F. 
Becker,  who  has  examined  those  of  the  Com- 
stock  lode,  credit  the  ores  to  the  leaching  of 
the  igneous  rocks.  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry  holds 
with  Richthofen,  that  the  ores  mainly  origi- 
nated from  below,  and  supports  his  view  with 
illustrations  from  well-known  American  mines, 
going  to  show  that  neither  of  the  other  two 
theories  can  prevail  He  admits  lateral  secre- 
tion as  a  contributory  agency,  saying :  **  It  is 
certain  that  the  nature  of  the  deposit  made  in 
the  fissure  has  frequently  been  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  a<]|jacent  rock.  Numerous 
cases  may  be  cited  where  the  ores  have  in- 
creased or  decreased  in  quantity  and  richness, 
and  have  otherwise  changed  character,  in  pass- 
ing from  one  formation  to  another ;  but  even 
here  the  proof  is  generally  wanting  that  the 
vein  materials  have  been  furnished  by  the 
wall-rocks  opposite  the  places  where  they  are 
found."  Thus  the  quartz  in  the  veins  of  the 
Star  district  of  southern  Utah  could  hardly 
have  come  from  any  other  source  than  "  from 
silicarbearing  hot  waters  that  flowed  up  along 
the  side  of  the  trap,  depositing  there,  as  in  the 
numerous  and  varied  veins  of  the  vicinity, 
mineral  matters  brought  from  a  zone  of  solu- 
tion far  below.  .  .  The  results  of  all  recent  as 
well  as  earlier  observations  have  been  to  con- 
vince me  that  Richthofen^s  theory  of  the  filling 
of  the  Comstock  lode  is  the  true  one,  and  that 
the  example  and  demonstration  of  the  forma- 
tion of  mineral  veins,  furnished  by  the  Steam- 
boat Springs  is  not  only  satisfactory  but  typi- 
cal." 

Bectrie  C^adnettvlty  of  Metals  and  llielr  AneyB.— 
M.  Lazare  Weiler,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Soci6t6  Internationale  des  Electriciens,  gives 
the  conductivities  of  different  metals,  as  com- 
pared with  silver  and  pure  copper,  as  follow : 


and 


Silver 

Copper,  pure. . . 
Copper,    reflned 

crystallized 

Dronze,  siliceous,  tel 

ei^phle 

Copper  and  silver  al 

loT,  eqnal  ports  . . . . 
Gold,  pure, 


per 


Copper    with    4 
cent,  of  slHoon 

Copper  with    12   per 
cent,  of  silicon 

Alumioom,  pure 


lOO'OO  I  Tin  with  12  percent 

10000       of  sodium 46-1)0 

Siliceous  bronze,  tele* 

99-00       phonic 86-00 

Copper  with   10   per 

98-00       cent,  of  lead 80-00 

Zinc,  pure 29*90 

86 '  65    Phosphor  bronze,  tele- 

78-00  I     phonic 2900 

Brass,  sUioeons,  25  per 

75*00       cent,  ofzino 26*49 

'  Brass  with  85  per  cent 

54-70       ofzino 21-60 

64-20.  Tin  phosphide 17-70 


Gold  and  silver  aUoj, 
equal  parts 

Swedish  iron 

Tin,  pure,  banca 

Antimony,  copper. . . . 

Aluminum-bronze. . . . 

Siemen  steel......... 

Platinum,  pure 

Copper,  with  10  per 
cent  ofnickei 

Cadmlnni.  16;  mer- 
cury, 80 


16-12 
16-00 
15-45 
12-70 
12-60 
12-00 
10-60 

10-60 

10*20 


BronzfS,    merentlal, 

dronier 

Arsenical  copper,  10 

percent  arMnlc... 

Lead,  pure 

Bronze  containing  20 

per  cent  tin 

Nickel,  pure 

Phospbor-bronzQ  with 

20  per  cent  tin 

Copper    with    9  per 

cent  phosphorus... 
Antimony 


10-14 
9-10 


8-40 

7-e» 


6-U 


4-90 
8-« 


Speaking  of  the  conductivity  of  alloys,  M. 
Weiler  thus  decides  an  important  mooted 
point:  ^^It  should  be  remarked,"  he  saja, 
'^  that  it  is  not  true,  though  sometimes  assert- 
ed, that  in  an  alloy  the  electric  conductivity  is 
always  lower  than  that  of  the  poorest  condact- 
or  of  constituents.  It  is  simply  demonstrated 
that  the  union  of  two  bodies  modifies  to  a 
great  extent  their  separate  conductivities,  and 
this  fact  ought  certainly  to  lead  sometimes  to 
interesting  results." 

HlflcdlaMOU.— Dr.  Strohecker,  of  Frankfort, 
found  that  the  clay  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hainstadt,  near  Seeligenstadt,  contains  consid- 
erable proportions  of  some  of  the  rare  metals, 
particularly  of  cerium.  Picked  samples  of  tlie 
two  upper  layers  of  the  clay  gave  13*42  per 
cent,  of  cerium  hydroxide  in  the  flesh-colored 
and  cinnamon-brown  clay  of  the  upper  layer, 
and  9*40  per  cent,  in  the  darkish-gray  day  of 
the  second  layer.  The  variations  in  color  are 
supposed  to  depend  upon  diversities  in  the 
properties  of  the  cerium  hydroxide.  The 
bricks  made  from  the  day  of  the  upper  layer 
vary  in  c-olor,  according  to  the  temperature  at 
which  they  are  burned,  the  lightly  burned 
bricks  having  an  oran'ge-vellow  color,  wLile 
those  burned  at  a  white-heat  are  leather-col- 
ored, and  have  a  silver-gray  appearance.  A 
variety  of  the  second  layer,  which  is  black 
from  the  presence  of  lignite,  yields  lemon-yel- 
low bricks,  through  the  conversion  of  the  ceri- 
um oxide  CosOt  into  the  lower  oxide  CesO^ 
by  the  action  of  the  carbon  which  is  present. 
The  blackish-gray  variety  of  the  clay  yields 
orange-red  to  orange-yellow  bricks.  A  third 
layer  of  the  day  contains  less  cerium  than  the 
other  two,  and  the  bricks  made  from  it  are  of 
a  fainter  orange-color.  The  amount  of  glucina 
present  is  characteristic  of  the  Hainstadt  day. 
Ammonium  chloride,  which  occurs  only  in 
traces  in  some  portions  of  the  day,  exists  in 
quantity  in  others.  It  appears  from  these 
analyses  that  the  oxides  of  cerium,  which  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  of  only  theoretical 
interest,  have  a  technical  importance.  They 
have  long  served  as  coloring  substances  in 
building-materials,  without  the  fact  having 
been  known ;  and,  from  the  large  amount  pres- 
ent in  the  Hainstadt  day,  there  are  prospects 
of  their  being  brought  into  use  as  paints.  The 
small  amount  of  iron  present  in  the  clay  (FetOs 
0*919  to  0-63G6)  was  found  to  have  no  influ- 
ence on  the  color  of  the  bricks,  which,  how- 
ever, was  aflected  by  the  admixture  of  larger 
quantities  of  iron.    The  somewhat  remarkable 
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fact  that  chemists  have  so  long  failed  to  recog- 
nize anything  other  than  ferric  oxide  as  the 
caose  of  the  colors  in  these  bricks,  maj  prob- 
ably be  explained  bj  the  large  namber  of 
evades  of  color  produced  by  iron  in  its  yari- 
ous  stages  of  oxidation,  by  the  presence  of 
manganese,  and  by  the  employment  of  mixed 
days  oontaining  the  oxides  of  both  cerium  and 
iron. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  electrical 
resistance  of  selenium  is  largely  reduced  under 
the  influence  of  light.  Tellurium  exhibits  the 
same  property  in  a  much  less  degree.  In  the 
case  of  selenium  the  diminution  has  in  some 
instances  been  found  to  amount  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  entire  resistance.  In  tellurium 
the  diminution  is  less  than  1  per  cent.  In 
1877,  Dr.  Richard  Bdrnstein,  of  Heidelberg,  at- 
tempted to  show  that  other  metals,  including 
gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  possessed  the  same 
property  of  having  their  resistance  diminished 
thoagh  in  inferior  degree.  Siemens  and  Hause- 
mann,  of  Berlin,  afterward  completed  an  inves- 
tigation in  which  they  were  unable  to  detect 
any  action  like  that  described  by  BOrnstein. 
Bdrnstein  then  made  other  experiments,  in 
which  he  believed  he  determined  the  property 
to  exist  in  silver.  The  next  experiments  to  be 
reported  were  those  made  by  Arthur  £.  Bost- 
wick  in  1883.  The  results  obtained  by  him 
agreed  with  those  of  Siemens  and  Hauseroann, 
rather  than  with  those  of  Bomstein,  and  led 
him  to  indicate  the  conclusion  *^  that,  if  light 
causes  any  diminution  in  the  electrical  resist- 
ance of  metals,  it  probably  does  not  exceed  a 
few  thousandths  of  1  per  cent." 

Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell  has  been  experiment- 
ing on  the  changes  produced  by  magnetization 
in  the  length  of  rods  of  iron,  steel,  and  nickel. 
He  has  found  that  the  length  of  an  iron  rod  is 
increased  by  magnetization  up  to  a  certain 
critical  value  of  the  magnetizing  force.  If  that 
is  passed,  the  elongation  is  diminished  in  pro- 
portion as  the  magnetizing  force  increases. 
The  amount  of  the  maximum  elongation  ap- 
pears to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
the  diameter  of  the  rod.  In  soft  steel,  mag- 
netization produces  elongation,  and  a  tempo- 
rary elongation,  once  produced,  may  be  main- 
tained by  a  magnetizing  force  too  small  in  it- 
self to  produce  any  elongation.  With  hard 
steel,  the  critical  value  of  the  magnetizing  force 
becomes  very  high.  Nickel  continues  to  retract 
with  magnetizing  forces  far  exceeding  those 
which  produce  the  maximum  elongation  of  iron. 

HEmWOLOGT.  Dr.  W.  von  Bezold  has  de- 
•cribed  two  periods  in  the  history  of  the  sci- 
ence of  meteorology,  according  to  the  different 
methods  of  investigation  that  prevailed  in 
them.  The  first  period  might  be  called  the 
climatological  period.  It  was  then  that  the 
effort  was  made,  from  accumulated  observa- 
tions of  the  elements  affecting  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  over  the  globe,  to  deduce 
some  general  rule  or  principle ;  and  this  was 
•ought  by  calculating  the  means  of  observa- 


tions by  the  month,  year,  or  period.  These 
means  were  supposed  to  characterize  the  cli- 
mate. Pursuing  the  lines  thus  marked  out, 
Humboldt  studied  the  isotherms  of  the  year, 
of  summer  and  winter,  and  their  distribution 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  Dove  the 
monthly  isotherms  and  the  isanomalies.  These 
means  alone  could  not  lead  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  atmosphere.  It  was 
necessary  to  consider  not  general  and  empirical 
results,  but  the  variable  and  continuous  course 
of  each  of  the  meteorological  factors,  and  to 
compare  their  variations  with  one  another. 
This  was  recognized,  and  a  new  method  of  in- 
vestigation was  adopted  which  may  be  called 
the  synoptical  metnod.  The  course  which 
should  be  followed  in  this  method  was  indi- 
cated by  Hamberger,  of  Jena,  as  early  as  1801, 
who  wrote :  "  Students  in  different  provinces 
should  join  hands  and  observe  at  the  same  in- 
stants the  variations  of  the  mercurial  column 
in  the  barometer  and  make  notes  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  thermometer,  the  appearance  of 
the  sky,  etc."  This  is  the  only  means  of  reach- 
ing a  correct  knowledge  of  the  changing  nature 
of  our  atmosphere.  Buys-Ballot,  in  1 S54,  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  daily  weather- 
charts  covering  a  large  extent  of  country.  He 
distinguished  between  climatology  and  meteor- 
ology proper,  the  former  being  the  study  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  weather  comports 
itself  over  a  certain  extent  of  country  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time ;  and  meteorology 
as  relating  to  a  particular  atmospheric  condi- 
tion, and  the  inquiry  into  its  origin,  the  places 
of  its  prevalence,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
moves  over  the  globe.  In  1864  Leverrier,  by 
direction  of  Napoleon  111,  organized  a  tele- 
graphic weather-service  in  connection  with  the 
observatory  in  Paris,  and  published  the  first 
series  of  daily  weather-charts.  The  applica- 
tion of  these  methods  soon  made  it  clear  that 
atmospheric  movements  are  not  the  simple  re- 
sults of  polar  and  equatorial  currents,  but  are 
connected  with  points  of  maxima  and  minima 
pressures ;  that  the  air  escapes  in  all  directions 
from  the  former,  and  plunges  likewise  in  all 
directions  toward  the  latter,  but  in  neither 
case  following  the  radii  of  a  circle,  for  the  di- 
rection of  the  winds  is  always  oblique  to  that 
of  the  center  which  they  are  approaching  or 
from  which  they  are  removing.  This,  the  law 
of  Buys- Ballot,  is  the  law  of  all  atmospheric 
movements.  The  researches  of  Ferrel  in  the 
mathematical  mechanics  of  the  atmosphere 
have  complemented  it  and  given  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  general  law.  This  law,  with  the 
synoptical  method  of  observation,  furnishes 
a  ready  explanation  of  the  origin  of  rains. 
As  the  charts  show  that  the  air  is  precipitated 
from  every  direction  toward  the  minimum, 
and  yet  the  minimum  is  not  destroyed — 
that  is,  the  depressions  are  not  filled  np — it 
roust  be  admitted  that  there  is  an  ascending 
current  at  this  point.  Above  the  maximum, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  descending  cur- 
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rent  Hence  we  learn  that  nscendinff  currents 
ifavortbe  formation  of  clouds  and  the  fall  of 
rain,  while  descending  currents  contribute  to 
dry  Weather.  Finally,  the  introduction  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  into  the  study  of 
phenomena  has  thrown  light  on  all  questions 
relating  to  evaporation  and  the  condensation 
of  vapors  in  the  form  of  rain.  The  synoptical 
method,  which  permits  a  representation  of  the 
meteorological  condition  of  a  whole  country  at 
the  same  moment,  the  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  distribution  of  pressures  as  a 
factor  of  atmospheric  movements,  and  the  les- 
sons of  thermodynamics,  are  the  bases  of  the 
meteorological  science  of  the  day. , 

Temperttut. — The  determination  of  the  pre- 
cise rate  at  which  the  temperature  diminishes 
in  passing  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  found  to  be  very  difficult.  Jiie- 
teorologists  have  therefore  generally  directed 
their  efforts  to  the  determination  of  the  rela- 
tion between  pressure  and  temperature.  Meen- 
deleef  deduces,  from  the  experiments  made  by 
Glaisher  in  balloon  ascensions,  that  the  temper- 
ature at  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere  is  abont 
—86°  0.  Woeikof  computes,  from  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Bassian  aSronaut,  Rykachef,  a  mean 
temperature  of  —42°  0. 

The  essential  fact  brought  out  in  the  tem- 
perature observations  by  Messrs.  Mill  and  Mor- 
rison, of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  is  that  the  win- 
ter condition  of  the  Firth  is  one  of  uniformly 
rising  temperature  from  the  river  to  the  sea, 
and  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  bot- 
tom; while  the  summer  condition  is  one  of 
uniformly  falling  temperature  from  river  to  sea, 
and  from  surface  to  bottom.  The  temperature 
of  the  river  Thurso,  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
has  been  observed  at  the  mouth  and  at  a  point 
twelve  miles  inland.  The  river  appeared  to 
respond  rapidly  to  changes  of  temperature. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  the  water 
kept  close  to  the  freezing-point,  though  never 
actually  freezing,  except  at  the  margin ;  while 
the  sea  had  been  uniformly  from  10°  to  6° 
Fahr.  warmer  than  the  river,  and  its  tempera- 
ture had  never  been  below  40°  Fahr. 

Mr.  J.  Morrison  made  monthly  observations 
on  the  distribution  of  temperature  in  Loch  Lo- 
mond and  Loch  Katrine,  Scotland,  from  De- 
cember, 1885,  to  March,  1886.  At  the  point  of 
deepest  soundings  in  Lake  Lomond  the  water 
was  each  month  of  uniform  temperature  from 
surface  to  bottom.  In  the  deepest  sounding 
on  Loch  Katrine  a  similar  distribution  was 
met  with  till  February,  when  the  point  of 
maximum  density  was  obtained.  Uniformity 
still  prevailed  in  March  down  to  seventy  fath- 
oms. In  April  the  temperature  distribution 
usually  found  in  spring  had  set  in  in  both 
lakes,  the  surface  being  warmest,  the  bottom 
coldest,  and  the  temperature  falling  more  and 
more  slowly  with  increase  of  depth.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  warmth  of  the  bottom  layer 
increased  monthly  during  the  spring  months 
over  the  deepest  part  of  both  lakes — a  rise 


which  was  evidently  due  to  some  drainage 
or  oozing  causing  mixture.  In  both  lakes  the 
temperature  becomes  uniform  along  the  whole 
length  about  the  4th  of  April.  Mr.  Morrison 
made  similar  observations  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  in  April  and  June,  1886.  In  April  a 
deep  layer  of  uniform  temperature  was  over- 
laid by  a  layer  of  temperature  rising  serially  to 
the  surface.  In  June  the  layer  of  varying 
temperature  had  thickened  to  about  twenty 
fathoms,  while  the  deep  temperatures  were 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  field  of  ob- 
servation, according,  apparently,  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  currents  from 
without. 

The  winter  of  1885-^86  was  abnormally  cold 
in  the  British  Islands.  According  to  Mr.  C. 
Harding's  paper  on  the  subject,  in  the  Ro^ 
Meteorological  Society,  the  greater  deficiency 
of  temperature  occurred  in  the  weeks  ending 
January  25,  March  1,  8,  and  15.  The  tem- 
perature was  below  the  average  for  the  season 
over  the  whole  kingdom  in  October,  January, 
February,  and  March,  while  in  «ome  qoacters 
it  was  also  below  the  average  in  December, 
and  in  the  northwest  of  England  and  over  a 
great  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland  in  every  one 
of  the  six  months.  The  lowest  shade  tempera- 
ture was  2°  at  Braemar  on  the  19th  of  January 
and  at  Alston  on  the  7th  of  March.  From  the 
beginning  of  January  to  the  middle  of  March 
there  was  almost  continuous  frost,  and  during 
this  period  it  froze  for  upward  of  sixty  nights 
at  many  places.  At  Greenwich'  it  froze  ou 
twenty-eight  consecutive  days,  from  February 
14  to  March  18,  or  for  a  longer  period  than 
had  been  recorded  in  fifty  years.  The  excess- 
ive cold  weather  experienced  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  the  unusual  frequency  of  snow- 
fall, were  peculiar  features  of  the  season. 
Skating  was  afforded  in  Regent^s  Park  in  each 
of  the  four  months,  from  December  to  March, 
for  the  first  time  since  1830,  and  for  the  fourth 
time  in  March.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  Thames  at  Deptford  was,  on  the  mean, 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  air.  Observa- 
tions at  several  stations  in  England  showed 
that  at  one  foot  below  the  surface  the  greatest 
cold  was  reached  during  the  first  seventeen 
days  of  March ;  the  mean  was  generally  about 
2°  in  excess  of  the  mean  air-temperatore.  The 
temperature  of  the  soil  at  two  feet  was  gener- 
ally about  2°  in  excess  of  that  at  one  foot 

The  logs  of  ships  traversing  the  North  At- 
lantic show  that  abnormal  conditions  extended 
also  a  considerable  distance  to  the  westward. 
They  show  a  decided  tendency  to  a  low  ba- 
rometer, during  the  early  months  of  1886,  in 
the  locality  where  a  high  barometer  generally 
prevails,  and  to  the  north  of  this  low  barome- 
ter strong  and  persistent  easterly  winds  were 
experienced. 

An  analysis  of  the  temperatures  of  Scotland 
during  the  past  122  years  by  Mr.  Buchanan 
shows  that  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  coldest  consecutive  sum- 
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mers.  Each  of  the  fifteen  Janes  of  these  years, 
except  that  of  1873,  which  was  0*2**  above  it, 
and  the  means  of  the  months  from  April  to 
December,  were  below  the  average,  while  the 
means  for  January,  Febmary,  and  March  had 
been  above  the  average.  Thirty-eight  hard 
winters  bod  occurred,  lasting  from  two  to  six 
montiis  each,  of  which  eighteen  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  '^good"  summers  and  twenty  by 
"bad"  summers. 

The  committee  of  the  British  Association  to 
investigate  the  depth  of  permanently  frozen 
soil  in  the  polar  regions,  etc.,  has  collected  a 
laige  number  of  observations  from  various  quar- 
ters in  the  Eastern  and  Western  -  Oontinents, 
without  obtaining  such  results  as  might  enable 
them  to  formulate  a  general  law.  At  the 
American  stations  ground-ice  has  been  found 
at  depths  ranging  from  six  or  eight  feet  to 
about  fifty  feet.  At  the  circumpolar  station 
of  Fort  Rae,  on  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  latitude 
W  20'  north,  longitude  124''  15'  west,  the  soil 
is  frozen  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  from  Novem- 
ber to  June,  inclusive,  and  is  at  the  lowest  tem- 
perature at  that  depth  in  March.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  soil  reaches  its  minimum 
at  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  A 
rise  was  observed  in  the  earth-temperature  of 
February  above  that  of  January  or  March.  It 
did  not  appear  that  temperatures  below  82° 
F.  extend  lower  than  eleven  or  twelve  feet. 
Gapt.  Dawson  believes  that  the  earth- tempera- 
tares  recorded  here  are  above  what  is  proba- 
bly the  average  in  that  latitude,  because  of 
the  southwesterly  slope  of  the  ground  and 
its  consequent  direct  exposure  to  the  sun; 
whereas  in  most  places  toe  ground  is  either 
covered  with  thick  moss  or  shaded  with  brush- 
wood. Relative  to  other  American  stations 
the  committee  reports  that  *'  there  is  want  of 
proof  of  the  existence  of  permanent  ground- 
loe  beyond  the  district  of  Mackenzie  river  in 
the  northwest;  but  frozen  soil  has  been  known 
to  exist  at  a  depth  of  seventeen  feet  at  Fort 
Simpson,  at  Prince  Albert,  and  at  Yorkton, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  wave 
of  summer  heat  has  time  to  descend  to  such  a 
depth  before  it  is  overtaken  by  the  refrigerat- 
ing influence  of  the  early  winter.  It  certainly 
exists  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hudson 
Bay,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  it  is  evident  that 
pnder  favorable  conditions  frost,  without  be- 
ing permanent,  may,  in  some  cases,  last  in  the 
soil  all  the  year  round  over  a  wide  area,  and 
in  other  years  disappear.  At  whatever  level 
we  locate  the  maximum  of  absorbed  heat,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  when  the  winter 
sets  in  and  freezes  the  surface,  which  it  does 
rapidly  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two,  the  heat 
wm  then  be  abstracted  in  both  directions,  and 
its  rate  of  descent  checked." 

Dr.  Woeikof  observes,  in  a  paper  on  the 
climate  of  Eastern  Siberia,  pertinently  to  the 
gnai  depth  (from  about  300  to  600  feet)  to 
which  the  soil  is  permanently  frozen  near 
Takutsk,  in  the  Lena  valley,  that  the  farther 


north,  the  longer  is  the  duration  of  cold  in 
valleys  in  comparison  with  that  on  higher 
ground.  The  effect  extends  to  a  part  of  au- 
tumn and  spring,  and  is  observable  in  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year.  At  the  heights 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lena  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yakutsk,  the  earth- temperature  is  from  8*1^  to 
8*6°  F.  higher  than  it  is  in  the  town  and  val- 
ley at  the  same  depth,  and  it  is  even  lower  at 
800  feet  in  the  former  than  at  fifty  feet  in  the 
latter  locality.  The  total  depth  of  frozen  soil 
is,  according  to  Mittendorf,  more  than  twice  as 
great  in  the  valley  as  it  is  on  the  heights ;  and 
these  lesser  heights  are  in  winter  relatively 
colder  than  higher  isolated  mountains.  Kup- 
pfer  asserts  that  in  Bergivier  Nerchinsk,  in 
the  Trech  Swjatitilei  mine,  frozen  soil  was 
fonnd  at  a  depth  of  174  feet,  but  that  in 
Wosgdwishenst  mine,  which  lies  280  feet 
higher,  the  frozen  soil  ceased  at  fifty  feet 
Even  in  Altai  it  is  acknowledged  that  many 
valleys  are  colder  thiui  the  neighboring  heights. 
Dr.  Woeikof  sums  up  a  number  of  observa- 
tions in  the  following  sentences,  which  ap- 
ply to  the  greater  part  of  East  Siberia,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  northeast  portion  : 

1.  As  tiie  greater  cold  coincides  with  calms 
and  light  winds,  the  valleys  and  lower  grounds 
are  colder  than  the  heights. 

2.  The  temperature  of  isolated  mountains  is 
relatively  higner  than  that  of  lesser  elevations. 

8.  The  lowering  of  temperature  in  the  val- 
leys is  so  lasting  and  considerable  that  the 
mean  of  the  year  is  also  lowered,  as  is  proven 
by  the  observations  of  earth- temperature. 

4.  The  depth  of  the  frozen  soil  is  greater  in 
valleys,  and  is  so  lasting  and  considerable  that 
the  mean  of  the  year  is  also  lowered. 

5.  In  the  tundras  of  the  far  north  (answer- 
ing to  the  barren  grounds  and  muskegs  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  of  Canada)  the  winter  is 
warmer  than  in  the  valleys  of  the  forest-zone, 
probably  because  the  stronger  currents  of  air 
do  not  permit  the  cold  stratum  to  remain  so 
long  stagnant 

Dew« — Mr.  Aitken  has  promulgated  a  theory 
that  dew  is  a  condensation,  not  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  as  is  supposed  by  the  usually 
accepted  theory,  but  of  moisture  that  exudes 
from  the  ground.  His  attention  was  called  to 
the  subject  by  observing  at  night  that  the 
ground,  at  a  short  distance  below  the  surface, 
was  always  hotter  than  the  air  over  it,  the 
contrary  of  the  conditions  required  by  the  ac- 
cepted theory.  The  author  inverted  shallow 
painted  trays  of  metal  over  the  grass.  These, 
known  to  be  dry  when  set  down  at  night,  were 
coated  with  dew  in  the  morning,  while  the 
grass  under  them  was  wetter  than  that  outside 
of  them.  The  rise  of  vapor  from  the  ground 
was  thus  demonstrated.  Other  experiments 
showed  that  ground  on  which  dew  was  formed, 
whether  sod  or  bare  soil,  lost  weight  in  the 

Srooess,  whereas  it  should  have  gained  if  the 
ew  had  been  deposited  from  the  atmosphere. 
In  times  of  frost,  clods  and  stones  were  more 
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thickly  coated  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper 
side.  Mr.  Aitken's  examinations  of  roads  con- 
tradicted the  general  opinion  that  dew  is  not 
formed  in  aach  places,  and  gave  support  to  his 
theory ;  for  while  dew  was  not  visible  on  the 
surface  of  the  roads,  the  under  sides  of  the 
stones  of  the  gravel  were  found  dripping  wet 
Slates  placed  over  the  gravelly  part  of  the  road, 
and  also  over  a  hard,  dry  part,  were  likewise 
found  dry  on  top  and  wet  beneath.  Examina- 
tions of  the  different  forms  of  vegetatioi>  led 
to  the  conclasion  that  the  large  drops  of  moist- 
ure, which  appear  at  the  tips  of  the  leaf-blades, 
were  not  dew,  but  exudations,  effects  of  the 
vitality  of  the  plant,  Mr.  A.  T.  Eraser,  of 
India,  has  foand  in  Mr.  Ait  ken's  theory  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  often 
observed,  ot  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  ap- 
pears where  tools  are  left  to  lie  upon  the  grass. 
The  outer  surfaces  of  the  iron  parts  radiate 
quickly  at  night,  and  the  stratum  of  air  inclosed 
between  the  metal  under  surface  and  the  earth 
is  therefore  saturated  with  condensing  moist- 
ure. 

OMidSt — Mr.  A.  W.  Qayden  draws  the  con- 
clasions,  from  measurements  made  daring  the 
summer  of  1885,  that  clouds  of  less  than  2,000 
feet  in  thickness  are  not  often  accompanied  by 
rain,  and  if  they  are,  it  is  only  very  ffentle,  con- 
sisting of  minute  drops.  With  a  thickness  of 
between  2,000  and  6,000  feet,  the  size  of  the 
drops  is  moderate.  As  the  thickness  augments, 
the  size  of  the  drops  increases,  and  their  tem- 
perature becomes  lower,  nntil,  when  the  thick- 
ness is  upward  of  6,0C0  feet,  hail  is  produced. 
The  author  points  out  that  all  observations  tend 
to  show  that,  except  under  abnormal  condi- 
tions, the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  falls 
as  the  height  aoove  the  sea-level  increases ;  and 
there  seems  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
law  does  not  apply  to  that  portion  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  forms  a  cloud.  Hence,  if  a 
drop  were  to  be  formed  at  or  near  the  upper 
surface  of  a  cloud,  it  would  fall  down  mto  a 
region  saturated  with  vapor  at  a  temperature 
above  its  own.  The  result  will  be  further  con- 
densaticm,  producing  a  larger  drop;  and  this 
process  will  continue  until  it  leaves  the  cloud. 
If  its  temperature  is  below  the  dew-point  of 
the  air,  it  falls  through ;  condensation  will  con- 
tinue until  it  reaches  the  ground.  This  subse- 
quent gain  can  not,  however,  bear  any  very 
large  proportion  to  the  growth  while  falling 
through  the  saturated  cloud ;  hence,  the  con- 
clusion follows  that  the  size  of  the  drop  must 
increase  with  the  thickness  of  the  cloud.  The 
author  suggests  that  condensation  b^ns  on 
the  upper  surface  of  tlie  cloud  by  the  cooling 
of  some  of  the  liquid  cloud-partides.  If  this 
particle  is  cold  enough  it  will  solidify,  and  snow 
will  be  formed.  Should  it  not  be  quite  cold 
enough  to  solidify  at  once,  owing  to  its  minute- 
ness, but  remain  still  below  the  freezing-pointy 
hail  is  formed.  Finally,  if  the  temperature  is 
not  low  enough  for  either  snow  or  hail,  rain  is 
produced. 


BainfaD. — ^Mr.  John  Murray  has  made  an  es^ 
timate  of  the  extent  of  the  areas  of  the  differ^ 
ent  mean  annual  rainfalls  over  the  globe.  The 
amount  of  rain  that  falls  upon  the  globe  an- 
nually is  estimated  at  from  about  84,000  to  86,- 
000  cubic  miles.  Taking  the  inland  drainage 
areas  disconnected  with  the  sea,  such  as  the 
Sahara  Desert,  it  is  found  that  77  cubic  miles  fall 
upon  those  surfaces,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  evaporation. 
He  cites  the  American  calculation  that  99,000,- 
000  millions  of  cubic  feet  fall  annually  o?er 
the  Mississippi  drainage  area.  Estimating  the 
outflow  of  the  river,  it  appears  that  only  one 
fourth  of  that  water  reacnes  the  ocean.  By 
extending  the  inquiry  over  large  areas,  it  is 
hoped  to  make  it  of  some  practical  importance. 

In  investigating  the  rainfall  of  the  British 
islands  for  the  24  years,  1860  to  1888,  accordmg  . 
to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Buchan, 
observations  were  examined  from  1,840  sta- 
tions. The  results  were  marked  upon  the  map 
so  as  to  show  six  classes  of  regions  or  divi&ions, 
namely,  those  in  which  the  annual  rainfall  did 
not  amount  to  25  inches,  and  in  which  it  was 
from  25  to  80,  80  to  40,  40  to  60,  and  60  to  80 
inches,  respectively.  The  regions  of  heaviest 
rainfall  comprised  the  greater  part  of  Skye  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  mainland  to  the  sontfa- 
east,  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  district,  a  part 
of  the  more  mountainous  portion  of  >'ortb 
Wales,  and  the  mountainous  district  of  Hie 
southeast  of  Wales.  Of  these,  the  west  High- 
lands present  the  most  extensive  region,  and 
offer  a  practically  unbroken  wall  directly  in  the 
course  of  the  rain- bringing  winds  from  the  At- 
lantic. But  south  of  this  region,  from  Luss  to 
the  lake  district,  the  rainfall  nowhere  riees  to 
80  inches;  the  diminution  is  ascribed  to  the 
interposition  of  Ireland  in  the  path  of  the  At- 
lantic winds.  St.  George's  Channel  and  the 
Irish  Sea  open  a  free  passage  to  the  southwest- 
erly winds,  which  are  here  diverted  into  a  more 
southerly  course,  to  the  north  of  England  and 
Wales;  and  accordindy,  when  the  mountain 
masses  of  the  lake  district  and  Wales  oppose 
their  course,  the  maximum  rainfall  is  again 
reached.  The  largest  region  of  60  to  80  inches 
rainfall  is  in  the  west  Highlands,  surrounding 
the  region  of  80  inches  and  upward.  An  an- 
nual rainfall  of  from  40  to  60  inches  covers  ex- 
tensive areas  of  the  islands ;  the  rate  of  at  least 
40  inches  characterizing  the  climates  of  about 
a  fourth  part  of  the  surface  of  England,  about 
half  of  Ireland,  and  considerably  more  than 
half  of  Scotland,  which  latter,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  by  far  the  rainiest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  breakdown  at  various 
intervals  of  the  hilly  plateau,  which  stretches 
along  the  west  of  Great  Britain,  has  a  striking 
influence  on  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall 
Thus  the  opening  of  the  Bristol  Channel  fur- 
nishes an  avenue  for  a  more  generous  watering 
of  a  largo  portion  of  central  England,  the 
breakdown  of  the  plateau  between  the  Pennine 
range  and  North  Wales,  and  the  lowering  of 
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the  water  parting  between  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Oljrde,  furnish  striking  effects.  The  val- 
leys of  the  oounties  of  Kirkcudbright  with 
Dumfries  and  the  intervening  ridges  lie  athwart 
the  conrse  of  the  rain-bearing  winds,  and  show 
the  inevitable  resnlt  of  a  rainfall  saccessively 
ditninishing  on  advancing  eastward.  Several 
local  characteristics  of  rainfall,  fnllj  described 
in  Mr.  Bachan's  paper,  afford  some  remarkable 
illnstrations  of  the  principles  by  which  the 
amonnt  of  precipitation  is  controlled  or  modi- 
fied. In  Scotland,  no  rain-gauge  gives  an  an- 
nual average  under  25  inches;  but  the  driest 
regions,  where  that  figure  is  only  a  little  ex- 
ceeded, are  those  which  are  protected  by  high- 
lands from  the  rains  of  the  southwesterly  winds, 
and  also  from  the  down-pours  of  the  south- 
easterly winds.  In  Ireland,  only  a  small  dis- 
trict round  Dublin  shows  a  rainfall  of  lees  than 
80  inches,  and  this  district  is  protected  by  the 
Wicklow  mountains.  As  in  that  island  there 
is  no  continuous  mountain-mass  stretching 
north  and  south,  there  is  no  such  great  differ- 
ence of  rainfall  and  temperature  between  its 
eastern  and  western  climates,  as  in  the  case  of 
Scotland  and  England.  The  results  of  the  in- 
oniry,  as  a  whole,  show  that  the  key  to  the 
distribntion  of  the  rainfall  of  the  islands  is  the 
direction  of  the  rain-bringing  winds  in  their 
relation  to  the  configuration  of  the  surface. 

Mr.  Blanford  has  deduced  from  the  study 
of  the  meteorological  registers  the  following 
theory  of  the  winter  rains  of  northern  In- 
dia: We  have,  in  the  first  instance,  steady 
evaporation  over  an  extensive  moderately 
humid  tract,  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature, but  in  an  atmosphere,  the  still- 
ness of  which  allows  the  steady  diffusion  of 
the  vapor  to  high  levels,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  cloud.  The  slight  disturbance  of 
the  baric  equilibrium  which  follows  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  gentle  indraught  of  warmer  and 
more  humid  air  from  the  south ;  for  the  Hima- 
laya bars  access  to  northerly  winds.  A  vortex 
is  then  rapidly  formed,  accompanied  with  an 
increased  cloud-formation,  and  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  precipitation,  which  takes  the  form 
of  snow  on  the  hills  and  rain  on  the  river- 
plains.  The  rainfall  is  invariably  succeeded 
by  a  oool  wind,  and  a  wave  of  high  pressure 
from  the  west,  which  the  author  attributes  to 
a  drainage  of  cool,  heavy  air  from  the  valleys 
of  the  hills  surrounding  the  Panjaub  and  the 
highlands  of  Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan — 
air  cooled  by  precipitation  on  the  mountains. 
If  this  theory  be  correct,  the  stillness  of  the 
atmosphere,  combined  with  the  presence  of  a 
moderate  evaporation,  must  be  accepted  as  the 
condition  which  primarily  determines  the  for- 
mation of  barometric  minima  and  the  winter 
rains  of  northern  India. 

Dr.  Hellmann,  in  communicating  the  tabu- 
lated results  of  the  registration  at  eleven  sta- 
tionfl  west  of  Berlin,  for  the  six  months  from 
July  to  December,  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  winter  months  the  values  yield- 


ed by  the  different  rain-gauges  coincided  very 
cloeely,  whereas  in  summer  differences  reach- 
ing as  much  as  50  per  cent,  occur. 

Eain fall-maps  of  the  Cape  Colony  were 
shown  at  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition 
in  London,  in  which  were  embodied  the  re- 
sults of  observations  made  at  75  stations,  wliich 
had  been  in  operation  for  five  years  previous  to 
the  end  of  1883,  and  at  other  stations  where 
observations  had  been  taken  for  less  time. 
They  show  that  the  conditions  which  determine 
the  rainfall  are  not  the  same  for  the  whole  bf 
South  Africa.  In  the  southwest  district  of  the 
Western  Province  the  most  rain  falls  in  the 
winter  months,  while  in  the  Eastern  Province 
and  in  Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  the 
greater  portion  falls  in  the  summer.  On  the 
southern  seaboard  of  the  Oape  Colony  the  rain- 
fall is  irregularly  distributed  throughout  the 
year.  The  northwest  part  of  the  colony  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  rainless.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tract  occupied  by  the  Namaqualand 
mountains,  the  average  yearly  fall  in  this  des- 
ert is  less  than  6  inches.  Throughout  most 
of  the  colony  the  yearly  rainfall  varies 
from  6  to  18  inches.  The  smaller  falls' are 
characteristic  of  the  regions  in  the  interior, 
generally  known  as  "the  Karroo,"  including 
plateaus  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  while  the  greater  falls  are 
found  nearer  the  sea  and  in  the  mountainous 
parts.  According  to  Mr.  Gamble,  the  hy- 
draulic engineer  of  the  colony,  the  variations 
in  tiie  rainfall  are  due  chiefly  to  the  sea-cur-^ 
rents  and  the  preyailing  winds.  The  eastern 
regions  get  their  rains  chiefly  in  summer  with 
the  southeast  trade- wind;  the  western  mainly 
in  winter,  with  the  northwest  wind.  From 
whatever  direction  the  rain  may  come,  it  sel- 
dom penetrates  beyond  the  mountain- range 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast. 

Stonis.-- ^rom  a  study  of  650  thunder-storms 
that  occurred  in  Italy  in  1881,  Signor  Ferrari 
concludes  that  every  thunder-storm  is  con- 
nected with  a  barometric,  hygrometric,  and 
thermic  depression,  being  behind  the  two  for- 
mer and  in  front  of  the  last.  All  three  depres- 
sions, but  especially  the  two  latter,  are  associ- 
ated with  maxima,  which  are  situated  behind 
the  barometric  and  hygrometric  depressions, 
but  before  the  thermic  one.  For  a  given  mo- 
ment the  thunder-storm  has  the  form  of  along, 
narrow  band,  advancing,  with  numerous  bends, 
outward  and  inward,  parallel  to  itself,  and 
having  its  various  characteristic  phenomena 
most  intense  along  the  middle  line.  The 
iwhyeUs,  or  curves  of  equal  rainfall,  often 
take  the  form  of  ellipses,  whose  longer  axes 
coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  storm.  The 
dominant  wind-direction  is  generally  parallel 
to  that  of  the  propagation  af  the  storm. 

Although  actual  observations  of  the  birth  of 
a  storm  are  lacking,  Mr.  W.  Clement  Ley,  in 
reviewing  the  storms  of  October  and  early  No- 
vember in  Great  Britain,  premises  the  follow- 
ing as  the  conditions  which  would  probably  be 
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found  to  accompany  the  eyent:  1.  Barometric 
depressions  are  principally  developed  over  a 
region  where  atmospheric  gradients  are  slight, 
the  exceptions  to  this  rnle  heing  those  systems 
(secondary  or  subsidiary,  as  they  are  termed) 
which  first  appear  as  loops  or  bolges  in  the 
isobars  of  a  large  pre-existing  cyclone.  2. 
They  originate  either  in  the  rear  of  a  depres- 
sion, which  has  already  passed  away,  or  in  the 
interspace  between  two  large  anti-cyclones, 
and  more  especially  when  the  anti-cyclones 
aie  so  large  that  this  interspace  constitutes 
what  is  called  a  "  trough  "  of  relatively  low 
pressure.  8.  They  are  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  an  enormous  condensation  of  vapor 
into  cloud.  4.  They  do  not,  at  the  moment 
of  their  birth,  appear  to  affect  the  upper  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere,  but,  if  growing  large, 
soon  afterward  do  so.  In  the  depressions,  the 
development  of  which  near  the  British  coast 
and  over  the  southwest  of  France  gave  the  oc- 
casion for  Mr.  Ley^s  observations,  the  greater 
number  originated  in  troughs  of  relatively  low 
pressure,  and  their  movements  might  be  said 
to  have  been  unusually  erratic.  Yet  they 
obeyed  the  ordinary  rule  of  progression,  in  so 
traveling  as  to  have  the  highest  general  press- 
ures on  the  right  of  their  course. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society,  November  11,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  G.  Harding  on  the  storm  of  Oct.  15  and 
18,  1886,  over  the  British  Islands.  ''This 
storm  was  of  exceptional  violence  in  the  west- 
ern, southwestern,  and  southern  parts  of  the 
islands,  and  was  felt  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
By  the  aid  of  ships^  observations  it  has  been 
tracked  for  a  long  distance  out  in  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  appears  to  have  been  formed  about  250 
miles  to  the  southeast  of  Newfoundland  on  the 
12th,  and  was  experienced  by  many  ocean- 
steamers  on  the  13th.  When  the  first  indica- 
tion of  approaching  bad  weather  was  shown 
by  the  barometer  and  wind  at  the  western  out- 
posts of  the  islands  the  storm  was  about  600 
miles  to  the  west-southwest  of  the  Irish  coast, 
and  was  advancing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  50 
miles  an  hour.  The  center  of  the  disturbance 
struck  the  coast  of  Ireland  at  about  1  a.  m.  on 
the  15th,  and  by  8  a.  m.  was  central  over  Ire- 
land. The  storm  traversed  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
turned  to  the  southeast  over  the  western  mid- 
lands and  the  southern  counties  of  England, 
and  its  center  remained  over  the  British  Isles 
about  84  hours,  having  traversed  about  500 
miles.  It  afterward  crossed  the  English  Chan- 
nel into  France,  and  subsequently  again  took  a 
course  to  the  northeastward,  and  finally  broke 
up  over  Holland.  In  the  center  of  the  storm 
the  barometer  fell  to  28*5  inches,  but  as  far  as 
the  action  of  the  barometer  was  concerned 
the  principal  feature  of  importance  was  the 
length  of  time  that  the  readings  remained  low. 
At  Greenwich  the  mercury  was  below  29  inch- 
es for  40  hours,  and  at  Geldeston  for  50  hours. 
The  highest  recorded  hourly  velocity  of  the 
wind  was  78  miles  from  northwest ;  but  during 


gusts  the  velocity  was  probably  equal  to  120 
miles  an  hour  for  a  few  moments.  The  force 
of  the  gale  was  very  prolonged.  The  erratic 
course  of  the  storm  and  its  slow  rate  of  travel 
while  over  the  British  Islands  were  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  a  barrier  of  high  barometer 
over  northern  Europe,  and  the  attraction  in  a 
westerly  direction  that  was  produced  by  the 
great  condensation  and  heavy  rain  in  the  rear 
of  the  storm. 

F«rest& — Methodical  investigations  of  the  in- 
fluence of  forests  on  climate  have  been  made 
in  Prussia,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Bavaria.  It  has  been  determined,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  a  forest  m&j  modify  tlie  normal  cli- 
mate of  a  country,  by  depressing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  the  ground ;  by  d^minisluDg 
the  amplitude  of  variations  of  temperature; 
and  by  augmenting  the  relative  humidity. 
These  causes  naturally  lead  to  a  diminution  of 
evaporation,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Woeikof, 
the  Russian  meteorologist,  the  actual  diminn- 
tion  is  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  all 
of  them  together;  and  he  believes  that  the 
predominant  factor  in  the  phenomenon  is  the 
protection  which  the  forest  offers  against  the 
wind. 

Observations  made  at  Eberswalde  every  two 
hours,  from  the  15th  to  the  80th  of  June,  on 
the  daily  range  of  temperature,  showed  that, 
at  a  station  outside  of  the  forest,  the  tempera- 
ture continued  to  fall  a  little  after  midnight, 
and  then  took  an  ascensional  movement,  at 
first  rapid,  afterward  slower,  till  the  maximum, 
at  about  two  oVlock  in  the  afternoon.  It  then 
diminished,  rapidly  for  a  while,  and  then  less 
rapidly,  till  midnight.  The  curve  of  tempera- 
tures in  the  forest  station  followed  a  similar 
course,  but  it  reached,  at  midnight,  a  higher 
point  in  the  scale  than  the  curve  of  the  outside 
station,  and  then  met  the  latter  curve  at  five 
o*clock  in  the  morning.  The  difference  in  the 
maxima  of  the  curves  was  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  minima,  showing  that  the  re- 
frigeratmg  action  of  the  forest  in  the  daytime 
was  stronger  than  its  ameliorating  efi'ect  upon 
the  descent  of  the  temperature  at  night  The 
maximum  in  the  woods  also  took  place  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  later  than  in  the  open 
plain. 

Numerous  comparative  observations  have 
shown  that  the  amplitude  of  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  forest,  as  compared  with 
that  outside,  is  most  reduced  in  the  summer. 
In  the  summer,  also,  the  influence  of  foliage 
woods  is  more  marked  than  that  of  pine-for- 
ests, while  in  winter  the  latter  exert  the  greater 
effect. 

Removal  of  woods  has  been  shown  to  make 
the  movement  of  streams  less  regular ;  bat,  in 
regard  to  its  effect  on  the  fall  of  rain  or  snow, 
our  observations  are  still  too  scanty  to  furaish 
the  data  for  any  rule.  Observations  made  near 
Nancy  indicate  an  augmentation  of  rains  in 
wooded  districts,  which  appears  to  be  more 
marked  in  winter  than  in  summer,  notwitb- 
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standing  the  less  differences  at  that  season  in  the 
temperatare  and  humiditj  of  wooded  and  open 
regions.  Mr.  Woeikof  attributes  this  apparent 
anomalj  to  the  resistance  offered  by  woods  to 
the  movements  of  moist  currents,  which  gen- 
erally circulate  at  a  less  height  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  A  forest  is  thus  a  reservoir  of 
moistare.  Water  escapes  from  it  only,  when 
it  rains  heavily.  Hence  vegetation  in  forests 
is  usually  indifferent  to  the  droughts  which 
affect  plants  in  open  regions. 

Mr.  Woeikofs  observations  in  60  stations  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  between 
the  38tli  and  52d  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
indicate  that  the  presence  of  forests  has  the 
effect  of  considerably  diminishing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  neighboring  region,  even  to  the 
effect  of  neutralizing  the  difference  in  two 
places  in  the  same  latitude,  as  between  an  in- 
land and  an  insular  climate. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Uamberg  has  found  that  in  the 
districts  of  Sweden  which  are  open  and  culti- 
vated a  forest  lowers  the  temperature  of  air 
and  soil  during  evenings  and  clear  nights,  re- 
fecting the  period  of  daily  insolation,  and 
thereby  checks  vegetation.  The  other  influ- 
ences of  forests  on  temperature  are  either  slight 
or  elude  the  ordinary  mode  of  observation  by 
thermometers.  Among  the  effects  of  this  na- 
ture is  the  shelter  afforded  by  forests  against 
cold  and  violent  winds.  In  certain  cases  they 
may  also  yield  protection  against  the  cold  air 
or  fog  coming  from  districts  in  the  vicinity 
which  are  visited  by  frost.  On  the  one  hand, 
a  forest,  where  it  is  close  at  hand,  offers  me- 
chanical protection  against  cold  and  violent 
winds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  injury, 
either  by  retaining  the  solar  heat  required  by 
crops,  or  by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  during  clear  nights,  and  thus  favoring  the 
development  of  hoar-frosts.  The  influence  of 
forests  at  a  distance  is  not  sensible. 

EMridty. — According  to  Dr.  Weinstein,  ob- 
servations of  electric  earth-currents,  made  in 
Berlin  by  the  aid  of  the  telegraph-wires,  show 
a  direction  from  northeast  to  southwest,  while 
in  England  the  direction  is  more  from  north 
to  south,  with  a  slight  deviation  toward  the 
east,  and  in  France  from  north  to  south,  with 
an  inclination  toward  the  west.  A  regular 
daily  variation  exists.  In  the  night  the  current 
was  slight;  from  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning 
it  regularly  increased  till  it  attained  its  maxi- 
mum at  noon ;  thence  it  sank  rapidly  till  4 
p.  M.,  whence  it  continued  uniformly  weak,  not 
to  return  till  the  following  morning.  A  course 
precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  earth-current 
was  manifested  by  the  earth's  magnetism. 

To  demonstrate  the  coincidence  of  the  two 
phenomena,  it  was  necessary  to  take  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  not  a  single  earth- 
magnetic  element,  but  the  earth's  total  mag- 
netism. The  earth's  electricity  and  the  earth's 
magnetism  showed,  moreover,  in  their  regular 
daily  course,  their  affinity,  by  the  simultaneity 
with  which  their  disturbances  occurred.  It 
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was  so  precise  that,  in  one  case,  the  distance 
between  Berlin  and  Wilhelmshaven  could  be 
determined  from  the  time  when  the  earth's 
current  made  itself  felt  in  Berlin,  and  the  time 
when  the  magnetic  disturbance  occurred  in 
Wilhelmshaven.  The  manifestation  of  it  at 
distant  places  on  the  earth  points  to  a  cosmi- 
cal  cause.  Thus,  in  August,  1885,  when  the 
emergence  of  an  altogether  unusual  solar  pro- 
tuberHnce  was  observed  in  Paris  a  magnetic 
disturbance  was  registered  in  Petersburg,  and 
a  disturbance  of  the  earth's  current  in  Berlin. 
The  earth's  current  and  the  earth's  magnetism 
show  further  in  common  the  periods  of  eleven 
years,  coinciding  with  those  of  tlje  solar  spots. 
Collating  tlie  results  of  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  regularly  at  the  Meteorologi- 
cal Observatory  in  Odessa  since  the  end  of 
1883,  Mr.  Klossofsky  shows  that  there  is  an 
intimate  relation  between  the  variations  of 
atmospheric  pressure  and  those  of  electric  po- 
tential. 

Meteorology  In  New  EngUmd.— The  New  Eng- 
land Meteorological  Society  is  seeking  to  col- 
lect accurate  records  of  earthquake-shocks, 
especially  of  the  time  at  which  the  tremors  are 
felt,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  for  its  use.  The  chief  ques- 
tions which  it  is  desired  to  have  answered 
are:  At  what  hour,  minute,  and  second  of 
standard  time  was  the  shock  felt  ?  How  long 
did  its  perceptible  motion  continue?  Was  it 
accompanied  by  any  nnnsual  noise?  Was  more 
than  one  shock  felt  ?  Was  it  very  light,  light, 
moderate,  strong,  or  severe  ? 

The  reports  of  the  third  annual  meeting 
of  the  society,  held  October  19,  showed  that 
the  number  of  members  was  110,  against  95  in 
1885,  and  that  reports  were  now  received  from 
between  140  and  150  observers,  against  128  in 
the  previous  year.  More  attention  had  been 
devoted  to  improving  the  character  of  the  ob- 
servations than  to  increasing  the  number  of 
stations.  Special  investigations  had  been  un- 
dertaken, with  the  aid  of  grants  from  scientific 
funds.  A  report  on  thunder-storms  in  New 
England  had  been  distributed  to  members,  and 
a  report  on  the  distribution  of  rain  in  cyclonic 
storms  was  in  press.  In  a  paper  on  "  Rainfall 
Statistics  in  the  United  States,"  Prof.  J.  D. 
Whitney  gave  reasons  for  considering  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  concerning  the 
increase  of  rainfall  on  the  Western  plains  as  a 
resnlt  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  not 
trustworthy.  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  in  an  essay  on 
the  ^*  Relations  of  Forests  to  Rainfall  and 
Water-Supply,"  showed  that  the  opinion  that 
forests  increase  and  clearings  decrease  the 
rainfall  was  based  chiefly  on  the  diminution 
of  stream-flow  in  cleared  districts ;  but  this 
might  be  due  to  increased  evaporation  rath- 
er than  to  increased  rainfall;  and  the  effect 
of  forests  in  retarding  evaporation  was  not 
doubted. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  has  decided 
to  establish  a  limited  number  of  meteorologi- 
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cal  Btafions  in  the  White  TnonDtain  region^ 
which  will  be  equipped  with  suitable  instru- 
ments, and  the  records  of  which  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  New  England  Meteorological  So- 
ciety for  discussion.  Of  sach  stations  reports 
were  made  in  1886  f^om  Berlin  Mills,  Qoincy, 
Shelburne,  Stratford,  and  West  Milan,  N.  H. 
The  United  States  Signal  Service  has  also  a 
station  on  Mount  Washington. 

FMlliig  rat  •(  the  Red  Susets.— Prof.  A.  Bicco, 
of  the  observatory  at  Palermo,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Acaddemia  dei  Lyncei,  xm  the 
6th  of  October,  1886,  remarked  that  the  nor- 
mal conditions  in  the  matter  of  the  red  sun- 
sets had  at  that  time  been  resumed.  The 
means  of  all  the  observations,  taken  from  the 
beginning  of  the  phenomena  to  1885,  indicated 
a  gradual  diminution  of  intensity.  Calling  the 
maximum,  on  the  8d  of  December,  1888,  as 
10,  the  mean  intensity  from  December,  1888,  to 
April,  1884,  was  6*6 ;  and  from  December, 
1886,  to  April,  1886,  it  fell  to  2-2.  Bishop's 
Ring  had  been  invisible  at  Palermo,  and  also, 
according  to  Prof.  Tacchini,  at  Rome,  for  some 
time.  M.  Ricco  had  perceived  it,  but  very 
faint,  on  the  15th  of  Maiy;  and  its  visibility 
had  since  diminished.  The  author  could  not, 
however,  say  that  it  had  wholly  disappeared, 
for  the  clearness  of  the  sky  goes  for  a  good 
deal  in  his  observations,  and  he  had  been  able 
to  perceive  it,  under  usually  favorable  circum- 
stances, as  late  as  the  19th  of  Augnst.  The 
eruption  of  Ferdinandea  Island  in  1881,  and  the 
recent  eruption  of  Etna,  have  contributed  im- 
portant facts  to  the  study  of  the  red  sunsets  and 
the  blue  sun.  The  mass  of  vapors  thrown  up  by 
Ferdinandea  was  enormous,  and  comparable  to 
that  which  was  launched  from  Erakatoa;  it 
formed  a  column  over  the  volcano  at  least  fifteen 
miles  high.  But  no  ashes  were  carried  away  by 
the  winds  from  Ferdinandea,  because  the  sea- 
water  rushed  into  the  crater  after  each  eruption ; 
and  this  explains  the  formation  of  such  masses 
of  vapor.  But,  although  there  were  no  ashes 
the  phenomena  of  blue  or  green  suns  and  red 
twilights  were  observed  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe.  Etna,  in  its  recent  eruption,  sent  out 
a  column  of  vapor  which,  on  t lie  morning  of 
the  21st  of  May,  was  about  eight,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  24th,  fourteen  kilometres 
high.  Furthermore,  ashes  were  thrown  out, 
which  fell  like  a  fine  rain,  at  Reggio  and  at  Pa- 
lermo. For  several  days  after  the  eruption, 
the  sun  appeared  rose-colored,  but  not  green 
or  blue.  The  coloration  was  produced  by  the 
volcanic  dust  in  suspension,  wnich  intercepted 
the  rays  of  shorter  wave-lengths.  The  red 
twilights  that  were  observed  were,  however, 
but  little  marked.  This  may  be  attributed  to 
the  lack  of  vapor  thrown  out  by  the  volcano, 
contrary  to  what  took  place  at  Ferdinandea 
and  Krakatoa,  which  were  in  immediate  juxta- 
position to  the  sea.  The  author  believes  that 
we  may  regard  the  red  twilights  and  blue  or 
green  suns  following  grand  volcanjo  eruptions 
as  caused,  not  by  the  ashes,  but  by  the  vapors. 


btenatfiiial  Hctofrelogfcal  Covgrasi.— An  In- 
ternational Meteorological  Congress  met  at 
Biarritz,  October  4,  1886,  and  was  attended 
by  1,100  members,  among  whom  some  deven 
or  twelve  countries  were  represented.  Dr. 
Durand-Faudel  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Congress,  and  delivered  the  opening  address. 
Numerous  papers  were  presented  ;  among 
them  several  relating  to  the  climates  of  the 
bathing  and  thermal  stations  of  the  sonth 
of  France.  M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  weather-prediction,  in 
which  he  estimated  how  far  science  had  ad- 
vanced in  the  effort  to  fix  the  laws  by  which 
the  development  and  changes  of  atmospheric 
phenomena  are  governed.  It  seems  to  be  es- 
tablished that  the  most  important  factor  in 
determining  the  conditions  of  weather  is  Uie 
distribution  of  centers  of  barometric  depres- 
sions, and  that  these  are  preponderantly  con- 
trolled by  conditions  of  temperature.  Bence 
are  deduced  as  fundamental  rules:  1.  That 
whenever  a  region  of  considerable  extent  nre- 
sents  an  excess  of  temperature  either  absolote 
or  relatively  to  the  temperature  of  other  points 
in  the  same  latitude,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  a  barometric  minimum  in  that 
region,  which  is  manifested  cither  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a  close  minimum,  or  by  the  flexion 
of  the  isobars;  and,  2.  Barometric  maxima, 
points  whence  air  escapes  in  all  directions, 
tend  to  be  established  in  the  vicinity  of  regions 
where  the  temperature  is  low,  either  absolutely 
or  relatively  to  the  latitude.  By  the  operation 
of  these  rules,  winds  move  from  zones  of  high 
pressure  toward  the  points  where  the  barome- 
ter is  low.  Hence,  also,  the  points  of  relative 
cold  or  high  pressure,  and  of  relative  heat 
or  low  pressure,  have  been  designated  grand 
centers  of  atmospheric  action.  The  shift- 
ing of  these  centers,  which  is  always  taking 
place  to  a  certain  extent,  and  occasionally  oc- 
curs in  a  marked  degree,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  occasion  of  those  anomalies  of  season 
which  are  sometimes  remarked.  The  con- 
tinued study  of  weather-'prediction,  then,  in- 
volves a  more  complete  study  of  the  general 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  the  normal  repartition 
of  the  centers  of  action ;  the  determination  of 
the  effects  of  displacement  of  the  centers  on 
the  meteorological  elements  —  wind,  temper- 
ature, rain,  moisture,  and  cloudiness — and  the 
discovery  of  the  causes  of  the  displacements  of 
the  centers  of  high  and  low  pressures  from 
their  normal  positions.  Another  series  of 
abnormal  phenomena,  which  seem  to  be  of 
regular  occurrence,  like  the  May  frosts  and 
the  Indian  summer,  invite  study,  the  object  <^ 
which  should  be  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
really  periodical,  and  whether  they  are  con- 
nected with  some  direct  solar  action  or  with 
extra-terrestrial  phenomena  of  some  other  pe- 
riod than  that  of  the  earth.  The  author  is 
hopeful  that  with  the  extension  and  the  com- 
plete systematization  of  weather  ob8ervatioD& 
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means  may  be  f otmd  for  reaching  a  solution  of 
all  these  qaestions. 

mgk  Meteorological  SlitloM.— Dr.  Breitenlohn- 
er  gives,  in  the  *'  Mittheilangen  "  of  the  Vienna 
Geographical  Society,  the  following  list  of  ele- 
TSt^  Rieteorological  stations  in  Eorope,  with 
their  heights  alK^ve  the  sea  in  metres:  Italy, 
Monte  Cimone,  Apennines,  2.162 ;  Etna,  Sic- 
ily, 2,900;  France,  Pny-de-D6me,  Anvemie, 
1,453;  Pic  de  TAignal,  O^vennes,  1,667;  Mont 
Ventooz,  Oottian  Alps,  1,960;  Pic  da  Midi, 
Central  Pyrenees,  2,877 ;  Switzerland,  Sftntis, 
Appenzel),  2,500;  Great  Britain,  Ben  Nevis, 
1,418;  Germany,  Brocken,  Harz,  1,141; 
Wendelstein,  Sonth  Bavaria,  1,860;  Austria, 
Sohafberg,  near  Ischl,  1,776 ;  Hooh-Obir,  Oa- 
rinthia,  2,047 ;  Sonnenblick,  Salzburg,  8,108. 

METBOBISmL  1.  HethwUst  I^lMtFal  Chmh.— 
The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnroh  (including 
its  foreign  missions)  as  they  are  given  in  the 
'* Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conferences"  for 
1886: 

NomberortrmTeliiigprMflben. 19^075 

Namber  of  MMchen  on  trial, l,66iS 

Komber  of  loeal  preaoh«n ^.,  13,818 

Number  of  membfin  (in  ftUIooimeetton) l,7ea»229 

NamberoTiMobatioDm 2Si,148 

Total  of  members  and  probationen 1,99Q,87T 

Nomber  of  children  baptised  during  the  year ....  67,795 

VamberofadnttsbiVttaed. 98,844 

Komber  of  ehnrehea 90,9S8 

Namber  ^  parsonages 7,888 

PiobableTalnoof^aiefa  property $89,418,449 

Hnmber  of  Bunday-schoob 88,088 

Nsmber  of  oflkers  and  teachers  in  the  same 809,987 

Number  of  Sundaf-achool  pupils 1,901,007 

AxonTirr  of  BnaroLBirT  Oollsckoiib: 

For  missions. $888,096 

For  ehnrch  extension 10Ai944 

For  the  Sunday-school  (Tnlon 1S.894 

For  the  Tract  Bodety 17.444 

For  the  Kx«edmen's  Aid  tkMlety 79,809 

Foredaeation 98,146 

Fbr  the  American  Bible  Society 88,940 

IVv  the  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Society. . . .  146.618 

Far  the  Woman's  Home  Misslcmary  Boctety 86,866 

A  total  increase  is  shown  for  the  year  of 
100,047  in  the  number  of  members  and  proba- 
tioners. 

Church  ExUmion, — The  General  Committee 
of  Church  Extension  met  in  Philadelphia,  No- 
yember  11.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Ohnroh 
Extension  showed  that  the  year  had  begun  with 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  |49,781.  The 
receipts  had  been :  On  general  account,  $148,- 
674;  on  loan-fund  account,  $82,910;  making 
altogether  $226,484 ;  giving  a  total  for  use  of 
$276,266,  or  $11,521  more  than  the  aviuhible 
resources  of  the  previous  year.  The  confer- 
euce  collections  had  been  $99,446,  a  gain  of 
$7,898  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
(lisbnraements  had  been :  On  general  account, 
$143,542;  on  loan-fund  account,  $86,997 ;  giv- 
ing a  totd  of  $280,689 ;  and  leaving  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  on  November  1  of  $45,726. 
Additional  grants  had  been  made  on  conditions 
to  be  complied  with,  including  gifts  and  loans, 
of  $78,990;  and  anplications  were  on  file  for 
gifts  and  loans  to  tne  amount  of  $18,086.  The 
appropriations  and  the  requests  from  the  annual 
conferences  for  the  ensuing  year  were  adjusted 


on  the  basis  of  raising  and  ezpendiog  the  sum  of 
$204,160.  An  *^ emergency  fund"  of  $6,000 
was  constituted,  which  the  Board  of  Church 
Extension  was  authorized  to  use  in  gifts  to 
churches  costing  more  than  $10,000.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  deprecating  the  solicitation 
of  money  for  needy  churches ;  and  conferences 
and  official  boards  were  requested  not  to  au- 
thorize the  action  of  solicitmg  agents  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  conferences. 

Freedmen^9  Aid  Society, — ^The  receipts  of 
the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  80, 1886,  were  returned  at  $165,228, 
showing  an  increase  of  $21,762  over  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  previous  year.  The  total  amount 
expended  by  the  society  in  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian education  in  the  South  during  nineteen 
years  had  been  $1,787,805,  of  which  $1,600,- 
000  had  been  expended  in  schools  among  the 
colored  people,  and  $287,206  in  school-work 
among  the  whites.  The  society  has  11  char- 
tered institutions,  7  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
training  of  colored  pupils,  and  21  others,  with 
174  teachers  and  5,526  pupils.  It  has  under 
its  care  12  institutions  for  white  students,  with 
61  teachers  and  1,740  pupils.  It  had  estab- 
lished two  schools  among  the  whites,  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  All  the 
other  schools  among  the  whites  in  the  South 
had  been  established  and  lai^ly  maintained 
b^  the  people  themselves.  The  society  had 
aided  these  schools,  when  they  had  been*em- 
barrassed,  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  sup- 
port of  teachers,  as  its  funds  would  allow,  with- 
out embarrassment  to  its  work  among  the  col- 
ored people. 

Mimonary  Society. ^TheQeaeTfi  Missionary 
Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
met  in  New  York  dty,  November  8.  The 
treasurer  reported  that  the  total  amount  of 
collections  for  the  year  had  been  $992,128 ;  of 
which  $886,592  had  been  obtained  through  the 
oonferenccis  $188,968  from  legacies,  and  $21,- 
678  in  the  form  of  miscellaneous  receipts.  The 
total  amount  was  greater  by  $165,800  than 
the  amount  of  the  receipts  for  the  previous 
year.  Appropriations  were  made  for  carry- 
ing on  the  missions  in  their  several  fields  of 
work  during  the  ensuing  year,  as  follow : 

L  Fomair  Mnsioirs: 

Africa  (Liberia  and  the  interior) $11,000 

Soath  America 48,000 

China IQ^m 

Oeraunr 8M60 

Bwtoeiiand. 11,440 

Boandlnavla T^885 

India. t8,20» 

Sonth  India....... S^000 

BnUrarla  and  TnrkeT I^Vn 

Italy 46,488 

Meiloo 40,4n 

Japan 60,886 

CfSa 17,0OT 

Total  for  foreign  miMlrna. |0TO,9O8 

(A  conditional  appropriation,  contingent  on  a 
gift  of  $8,000|  waa  made  for  a  mlsakm-presa  In 

IL  MuBioNB  ric  THs  TTinTSD  Btatbs  iroT  nr  Ak- 

nVAL    GoiTFllBnircaS,  to    BB    ADMimSTSHBD   AS 

Fouiair  MnaioNs  (Inclodlnf  stations  In  Aii- 
lona,  the  Black  Hflls,  Indian  Territory,  Montana, 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah) $TI|700 
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III.  DovisTio  Mxeszom: 

Welsh 400 

ScandlnaylAa 86^400 

German. .  ^ 51,400 

French 8,200 

Chinese 11,150 

Japanese 5,000 

American  Indian 4,950 

Bohemian  and  Hongaxian i,500 

English-speaking. 245,100 

Total  domestic  missions |860,160 

IV.  MucELLAKBOUS  Afpbopxiatiomb b5,000 

Total |t,069,803 

The  Statistics  of  the  missions,  according  to 
the  latest  published  report  (for  1885,  published 
in  March,  1886),  are  as  follow : 

Foreign  Missions, — Number  of  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, 116 ;  of  assistant  missionaries,  72 ;  of 
foreign  teachers,  16;  of  missionaries  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  68 ;  of 
native  ordained  preachers,  809 ;  of  other  native 
laborers,  984;  of  members,  86,950;  of  probation- 
ers, 12,625 ;  of  native  adherents,  83,863 ;  average 
attendance  on  Sunday  worship,  65,481 ;  num- 
ber of  conversions  reported  during  the  year, 
2,777;  baptisms,  1,582  of  adults  and  2,283  of 
children  ;  number  of  pupils,  in  theological 
schools,  186 ;  in  high-schools,  1,508 ;  in  day- 
schools,  16,827 ;  in  Sunday-schools,  67,069. 

In  domestic  and  territorial  missions :  Num- 
ber of  missionaries,  2,508 ;  of  assistant  mission- 
aries, 2,897,  with  81  other  assistants  and  teach- 
ers;  of  local  preachers,  8,522 ;  of  members, 
28V,589;  of  probationers,  89,180. 

The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1, 1886, 
were  $167,098.  The  society  reported  at  the 
close  of  1886:  Missionaries  in  the  field,  57; 
assistants,  82 ;  Bible  women  and  medical  wom- 
en, 168 ;  children  in  orphanages,  895  ;  schol- 
arships, 479  ;  day-schools,  210 ;  zenanas  visited, 
1,972;  women  under  instruction,  4,169.  Its 
work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
missions  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  in  Japan,  China,  India, 
Bulgaria,  Italy,  South  America,  and  Mexico. 

The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  15,  1886, 
were  $87,182  in  cash,  and  $20,000  in  supplies. 
IGffective  organization  was  reported  at  the  meet- 
ing in  1885,  in  48  conferences. 

U.  Methodist  Eptacopal  CliBrcli,  South.— Statis- 
tical reports,  made  to  the  General  Conference 
in  May  showed  the  number  of  ministers  in  this 
Church  to  be  4,406 ;  of  local  preachers,  5,948 ; 
and  of  members,  990,904. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  met  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  May  5.  The  bishops  presented  their 
quadrennial. address,  reviewing  the  condition 
and  growth  of  the  Church  during  the  past  four 
years.  It  represented  that  during  that  interval 
the  number  of  members  had  increased  from 
860,717  to  996,994 ;  of  itinerant  ministers  from 
4,011  to  4,466;  and  of  local  preachers  from 
5,869  to  5,948.  In  the  missions,  which  have  been 
established  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  China,  the 
expenditure  has  exceeded  the  income,  though 


the  latter  had  increased  by  more  than  $600,000. 
Among  the  Indian  tribes  liaving  a  total  popu- 
lation of  75,000  souls,  the  Church  had  12,000 
members  allotted  among  five  presiding  elden' 
districts  and  forty-five  pastoral  charges,  witL 
121  local  preachers,  most  of  whom  are  of  tiie 
Indian  race.  Six  academies  of  a  high  grade, 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children,  were  siu- 
tained.  The  efforts  to  restore  the  PnbMing- 
Honse  from  its  condition  of  financial  embar- 
rassment had  been  attended  with  success.  The 
debt  of  nearly  $800,000  had  been  redaced  to 
$80,500  in  4-per-ceut.  bonds  on  the  house.  In 
the  effort  to  raise  $2,000,000  for  centaudal 
offering  commemorative  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  General  Conference,  $1,882,771 
had  been  obtained;  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  had  been  given  for  local  purposes,  soch  as 
the  building  and  repairing  of  churches  and  the 
paying  of  existing  debts,  so  that  not  nnch 
more  than  $500,000  were  realized  for  coDneo- 
tional  purposes.  Upon  the  proposal  referred 
by  the  preceding  General  Conference  to  the 
Annual  Conferences  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Church  to  "the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  America,"  the  vote  had  resulted  in  91  in 
favor  of  the  change  and  8,415  against  it.  On 
this  subject  the  bishcms  said : 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  corporate  name, 
which  was  first  introduced  by  Bishop  Paine 
and  adopted  into  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Nine  in  the  General  Conference  of  1844; 
which  was  fnrtlier  recognized  in  the  conven- 
tion at  Louisville  in  1845,  and  in  the  formation 
of  the  first  Southern  Creneral  Conference  in 
1846 ;  which  is  the  title  by  which  all  oar  law- 
suits for  the  recovery  of  property  was  known, 
and  in  favor  of  which  the  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been ;  the  title  and  name  bj 
which  we  were  known  through  the  ample  and 
deep  experience  of  the  war ;  the  name  which 
was  reaffirmed  by  a  constitutional  vote  of  the 
Church  in  1866  to  1867,  and  by  which  the 
status  of  our  church  was  recognized  by  the 
Cape  May  Commission  in  1876,  and  aboot 
which  our  whole  domestic  and  foreign  mis- 
sionary work  has  clustered — will  be  accepted, 
fully  and  forever,  as  the  primal  and  final  des- 
ignation of  our  beloved  Methodism." 

A  paper  was  presented  reciting  that  whereas 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chnrcn,  South,  ^^  have  a  common 
origin,  a  common  history,  teach  the  same  doc- 
trines, and  havto  virtually  the  same  church  poli- 
ty ;  and,  whereas,  the  only  end  and  aim  of  botii 
churches  should  be  to  spread  Scripture  holi- 
ness over  these  lands  and  promote  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men ;  and,  whereas, 
the  provisions  of  the  Cape  May  Commission 

K)  *' Annual  Cydopsedia"  for  1876J  have 
n  wholly  disregarded  " :  therefore  it  asked 
that  the  General  Conference  elect  a  commis- 
sion of  seven  to  meet  a  similar  eommisnon 
whose  appointment  should  be  requested  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
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pd  Olinrch,  to  constitnte  a  joint  commission 
charged  with  the  duty  of  deyising  a  plan  of 
Methodist  comity  and  federation,  ^*  whereby 
there  shall  be  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
SID  of  two  Methodisms  occnpyinf^  the  same  ter- 
ritory, either  at  home  or  in  foreign  fields.^^  It 
also  asked  for  the  appointment  of  committees 
to  prepare  a  common  hymnal  for  Methodism. 
This  paper  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  one 
from  each  annaal  conference,  which  reported 
adversely  to  any  measnre  looking  to  the  unifi- 
cation of  Methodism  in  foreign  fields  and  in 
small  towns  aud  villages  at  home.  A  proposi- 
tion was  then  adopted  by  a  small  majority  em- 
powering the  bishops  and  Board  of  Missions  to 
ask  that  a  commission  to  consider  with  them 
the  qaestionof  comity  be  appointed  by  the  next 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Four  of  the  bishops  of  the  Ohnrch  had 
died  since  the  preceding  General  Conference : 
Bishop  Paine  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four ; 
Bishop  Kavanagh  in  1884,  in  his  eighty-second 
year ;  Bishop  Herce  in  the  same  year,  in  his 
seventy-third  year ;  and  Bishop  Parker  in  1885, 
in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  Four  new  bishops  were 
elected :  W.  W.  Duncan,  D.  D.,  of  Virginia ; 
G  B.  Galloway,  D.  D.,  of  Mississippi ;  Eugene 
R.  Hendrlx,  D.  D.,  of  Missouri ;  and  Joseph  S. 
Key,  D.  D.,  of  Georgia.  A  memorial  asking 
that  the  appointment  of  evangelists  be  per- 
mitted was  denied.  An  amendment  was  made 
to  the  disciplinary  rule  under  which  the  selling 
of  intoxicating  liquors  was  classed  among  mis- 
demeanors, declaring  it  to  be  an  immorality. 
The  Pnblishing-Honse  was  authorized  to  issue  a 
series  of  tracts  and  leafiets  on  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance. The  law  of  church  trials  was 
amended  so  as  greatly  to  extend  the  rights  of 
the  accused  to  challenge  for  cause.  It  was  de- 
cided that  a  traveling  preacher  who  may  have 
been  located  by  his  annual  conference  for  in- 
efficiency or  want  of  adaptation  to  the  itiner- 
ancy, shall  not  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
General  Conference.  On  the  question  of  di- 
vorce the  Conference  decided  that  no  minister 
of  the  Church  shall  solemnize  the  rite  of  mar- 
riage between  parties  when  one  or  both  of 
them  are  divorced  from  a  wife  or  husband 
still  living,  provided  that  the  inhibition  shall 
not  apply  to  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce 
obtained  on  scriptural  ground.  In  view  of  the 
great  demand  for  intelligent  preachers  among 
the  colored  people  of  the  South,  the  bishops 
were  authorized,  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
an  annnal  conference,  to  appoint  a  preacher  to 
travel  within  the  bounds  of  the  Conference 
and  organize  churches  in  connection  with  the 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  educational  report  recommended  that 
each  conference  should  have  at  least  one  acade- 
my or  seminary  directly  under  its  supervision, 
and  that  several  conferences  should  unite  in 
the  support  of  a  university  or  college;  that 
institutions  of  a  high  grade  should  not  be  too 
much  multiplied;  and  that  Bible-schools  be 
established  everywhere.    For  providing  a  place 


for  holding  the  General  Conference,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  select  from  the  places 
inviting  the  Conference  and  negotiate  for  rail- 
road fares  and  hotel  rates,  and  to  report 
through  the  Church  papers  at  its  discretion. 
The  "Quarterly  Review,"  hitherto  published 
as  a  private  enterprise,  was  put  under  the  care 
of  the  Publishing-House.  The  Conference  di- 
rected that  the  decisions  of  the  bishops  on  le- 
gal questions  be  published  in  book-form. 

IIL  Methodist  Church  li  Canada.— The  statis- 
tical reports  of  this  Church,  made  to  the  General 
Conference  in  September,  give  the  number  of 
itinerant  ministers  as  1,610,  of  local  preachers 
2,682,  and  of  members  199,479. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Canada  met  in  Toronto,  September 
1.  It  was  the  first  General  Conference  of  this 
Church  since  the  consummation  of  the  union 
of  the  four  Methodist  denominations  three 
years  before.  Included  within  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  body  are  the  Methodist  churches  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  Bermuda  Islands,  with  missions  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  coast 
and  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  In  the  reports 
made  to  the  General  Conference,  the  most 
beneficial  results  were  claimed  to  have  accrued 
from  the  union.  An  increase  of  20,000  mem- 
bers had  taken  place  in  the  first  year,  and  a 
further  increase  of  10,000  members  had  oc- 
curred in  the  second  year  after  the  completion 
of  the  movement  The  missionary  income  had 
been  augmented  by  $10,000.  The  missions 
among  the  Indians  had  been  of  salutary  influ- 
ence in  preserving  the  loyalty  of  that  people. 
Not  one  of  the  Methodist  Indians,  it  was  said, 
had  taken  part  in  the  outbreak  by  which  the 
Western  Territories  of  the  Dominion  had  been 
disturbed.  The  most  important  subject  con- 
sidered by  the  Conference  was  the  proposition 
for  the  federation  of  the  Methodist  Victoria 
University  at  Cobourg  with  the  Provincial 
University  of  Ontario  at  Toronto.  A  large 
quantity  of  land  had  been  set  apart  in  the  last 
century  "  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  cler- 
gy," and  had  afterward  been  sequestrated  and 
applied  to  the  endowment  of  King^s  College 
university.  This  institution  being  under  the 
control  of  the  Anglican  clergy  and  requiring 
religious  tests  from  its  students,  the  Presby- 
terians and  Methodists  establish^  universities 
of  their  own,  Since  then  Eing^s  College  had 
been  converted  into  the  Provincial  University 
of  Toronto  and  opened  without  tests  to  students 
of  all  denominations ;  and  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, of  Toronto,  had  conferred  with  the 
heads  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  insti- 
tutions and  submitted  to  them  a  plan  for  the 
afiSliation  of  all  with  the  Provincial  University, 
which  alone  should  confer  degrees.  The  Pres- 
byterian Queen's  College  and  the  Anglican 
Trinity  College  had  declined  to  come  into  this 
arrangement,  although  the  denominations  they 
represented,  with  the  Baptists  and  Roman 
Catholics,  had  grouped  their  theological  insti- 
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tutions  around  the  Provincial  University.  The 
proposition  for  federation  was  approved,  after 
a  debate  of  three  days  in  the  Conference,  by 
a  vote  of  188  to  118.  The  perfection  of  the 
scheme  requires  the  collection  of  a  fund  of 
|450,00d  for  the  erection  of  new  buildiugR  and 
the  better  equipment  of  Victoria  College,  and 
toward  this  amount  $90,000  were  raised  in  the 
Conference.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether 
one  General  Superintendent  or  two  officers  of 
that  name,  as  was  contemplated  but  not  stipu- 
lated for  at  the  time  of  the  consummation  of  the 
union,  should  be  appointed.  The  Conference 
decided  in  favor  of  two,  and  General  Superin- 
tendent Carman  was  re-elected  for  the  term  of 
eight  years,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  already 
serving  in  place  of  Superintendent  Rice,  de- 
ceased, was  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years. 
A  Superintendent  of  Missions  for  the  North- 
west Territories  was  also  determined  upon  and 
appointed.  A  proposition  to  extend  the  term 
of  the  pastorate  to  four  years  was  defeated.  A 
plan  for  the  creation  of  a  consolidated  treasure- 
ship  of  all  the  funds  of  the  Church,  with  a  lo- 
cal advisory  committee,  was  referred  to  a 
committee  for  consideration  and  report  to  the 
next  General  Conference.  An  arrangement 
was  approved  by  which  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  shall  co-operate  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  theological  college  for  the 
training  of  native  Japanese  ministers  in  Tokio, 
Japan.  A  plan  was  provided  whereby  Meth- 
odist and  Presbyterian  mi«sions  occupying  the 
same  territory,  under  conditions  in  which  they 
may  be  liable  to  be  brought  into  conflict  or 
rivalry,  may  be  consolidated  by  mutual  agree- 
ment and  put  in  the  charge  of  the  denomina- 
tion whose  church  may  be  locally  the  stronger, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  plan  where  it  may  appear  practicable.  A 
plan  for  Church  extension  in  the  Northwest 
was  adopted.  The  Conference  recommended 
that  non-alcoholic  wine  be  used  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  that  juvenile  tem- 
perance societies  be  organized  in  all  the  con- 
gregations; and  that  a  day  be  set  apart  in  each 
year,  to  be  known  as  Temperance  Sunday, 
which  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  temper- 
ance questions.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Sunday-schools  that  more  than 
84,000  of  the  pupils  were'jpledged  abstainers. 

lY.  Wedeyan  CmoeetioiL— The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Wesleyan  (Brit- 
ish) and  affiliated  Conferences  as  reported  to 
the  Conference  at  London  in  July,  1886 : 
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Itlnmat 
mlnklm. 

L0G«1 

Bfembm. 

In  Great  Britain 

1,970 
841 
286 

88 
401 
ISO 

85 

15,000 
1,865 
1,408 
92 
8,422 
1,736 
2,510 

440,916 
88,198 
25,859 
1,668 
68,623 
82,158 
46,184 

In  missions 

Irish  Wesleyan  Conference ...... 

French  Weslevan  Conference. . . . 

West  Indian  Conferences. 

Total 

8,346 

26,082 

649,110 

The  anniversary  of  the  Wesleyan  Mismonary 
Society  was  held  in  London,  May  8.  Mr.  W. 
Shepherd  Allen,  M.  P.,  presided.  The  receipts 
of  tne  society  for  the  year  had  been  £138,105, 
while  the  expenditures  had  been  £181,864  for 
general  purposes,  and  £2,469  on  account  of 
special  missions. 

The  Wesleyan  Conference  met  in  the  City 
Road  Chapel,  London,  July  20.  The  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Kewton  Young,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president. 
One  of  the  most  important  subjects  consid- 
ered was  a  proposition  for  the  establishment 
of  a  mission  in  Western  London,  with  reference 
to  which  a  committee  had  been  appointed  at 
a  previous  conference.  The  presentation  of  a 
favorable  report  by  this  committee  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  debate  upon  the  expediency  and 
propriety  of  nndertaking  a  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion in  that  quarter  of  the  city,  concerning 
which  considerable  differences  of  opinion  were 
expressed.  The  proiect  was  finally  sanctioned 
by  the  Conference,  the  resolution  to  that  ^ect 
being  carried  by  a  large  majority  of  the  votes. 
The  Committee  of  the  Mission  was  empowered 
to  select  ministers  for  appointment  in  its  work, 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Conference.  It 
was  understood  that  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hngbes 
and  the  Rev.  Hark  Guy  Pearse  would  be  desig- 
nated to  conduct  the  mission.  A  committee 
report  was  presented  on  "  Village  Methodisna,** 
or  relative  to  the  openings  offered  for  and  the 
prospects  of  the  success  of  evangelistic  work 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Conference  in  tlie 
agricultural  villages,  to  which  an  increased  de- 
gree of  importance  has  been  attached  since  the 
recent  extensions  of  the  electoral  franchise. 
The  report  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  gen- 
eral results  of  the  committee's  investigation, 
and  cited  as  a  special  matter  for  gratnlation 
that  880  more  villages  were  occupied  by  Meth- 
odist preachers  and  evangelists  and  other  lahor- 
ers  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  recommended 
that  the  best  efforts  of  the  Connection  be  pot 
forth  to  render  local  preachers,  exhorten,  and 
class-leaders  thoroughly  efficient,  and  to  increase 
their  numbers;  that  they  should  vigorondy en- 
gage in  aggressive  work,  and  that  lay  agents 
should  be  employed  and  new  village  circniis 
formed.  A  measure  was  proposed  for  a  limi- 
tation of  the  term  during  which  ministers  maj 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  departmental  office. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  editor  and  the  tutors  in  the  theological 
institutions,  no  minister  shall  be  allowed  to 
hold  a  departmental  office  for  more  than  nine 
years ;  and  that  no  minister,  having  served  the 
Connection  for  a  term  of  nine  years  in  any  de- 
partment, shall  be  eligible  for  election  to  an- 
other department  without  having  previously 
traveled  three  years  in  a  circuit  This  was 
amended  by  the  adoption  of  a  provision  that, 
when  an  incumbent  shall  have  completed  six 
years  of  his  appointment,  the  committee  con- 
cerned in  the  case  should  be  required  to  make 
the  nomination  of  three  ministers,  of  whom 
the  Conference  should  be  requested  to  appoint 
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one,  the  retiring  minister  to  be  eligible  to  be 
one  of  the  three,  and  to  be  elected.  The  rule 
as  amended  was  also  made  applicable  to  the 
offices  which  were  excepted  in  the  original  reso- 
lution. A  question  arose  daring  the  discnssion 
of  foreign  miasionarj  work  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  oontinning  the  missions  in  Roman  Oath- 
olio  ooontries  and  the  colonies.  It  was  pleaded 
in  support  of  the  Oontinental  missions  that 
some  of  the  resnlts  of  Methodist  influence  might, 
perhaps,  be  seen  to  an  extent  which  no  one 
could  determine  in  the  modem  revival  of 
evangelical  religion  in  France,  and  that  no  mis- 
sion was  dearer  to  the  people  of  the  Ohurch 
than  the  one  in  Italy;  while  from  the  colonial 
missionary  work  had  sprung  the  Methodist 
Ohurcbes  of  America,  Oanada,  and  Anstralaffla ; 
with  a  South  African  Oouference  in  existence, 
the  missions  within  the  range  of  which  would 
soon  cost  the  parent  committee  nothing,  while 
the  West  Indies,  under  the  new  constitution  of 
their  Conference  would  soon  become  less  bnr- 
densome.  The  approval  of  the  Oonference 
was  given  to  tiie  efforts  made  by  the  general 
committee  to  secure  an  increase  in  the  income 
of  the  Missionary  Society. 

The  subject  of  the  reunion  of  the  Wesleyan 
Connection  and  of  the  Methodist  New  Oon- 
nection,  which  separated  from  the  former  body 
in  1797,  was  brought  under  discussion  in  No- 
vember through  tiie  publication  of  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes  and 
foor  ex-Presidents  of  the  Wesleyan  Oonference. 
Mr.  Hnghes  wrote  to  each  of  the  ex-presidents 
—viz.,  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  the  Rev.  A. 
McAuley,  the  Rev.  £.  £.  Jenkins,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Garrett— proponnding  to  each  of  them 
the  question,  *^  Ought  we  to  propose  reunion 
with  the  Methodist  New  Oonnection?  *'  The 
persons  addressed  all  responded  favorably  to 
the  idea  of  reunion,  saying  that  they  had  long 
hoped  that  it  might  be  brought  about.  Mr. 
Aiihnr  had  talked  with  the  late  Dr.  Cooke,  of 
the  New  Connection,  upon  the  subject  forty 
years  before,  and  would  be  "friendly  to  all 
action  that  ia  not  forced  or  driven  forward.^' 
Mr.  MoAuley  pointed  to  the  unification  of 
Methodism  in  Ireland  as  an  example  to  be  imi- 
tated. Mr.  Jenkins,  while  he  thought  that  the 
Methodist  "  (Ecumenical  Oonference"  of  1881 
might  have  opened  the  way,  if  not  to  actual 
incorporation,  to  a  unity  which  should  make 
MeUiodists  work  together  where  they  were 
now  working  without  concert,  referred  to  some 
difficulties  in  the  way.  Mr.  Qarrett  related  an 
incident  showing  how  the  divisions  of  the 
Churches,  which  were  really  "one  in  name,  one 
in  doctrine,  and  one  in  heajl^"  led  to  waste  of 
energy  by  splitting  what  might,  in  the  case  of 
a  load  church,  be  a  strong  body  if  united,  into 
a  number  of  weak,  ineffective,  and  often  con- 
flicting organizations.  Mr.  Hughes  having  re- 
ceived the  answers  of  the  four  ex-presidents, 
addressed  a  letter  to  all  the  ministers  and  a 
number  of  laymen  of  the  connection,  asking 
for  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 


The  proposition  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  the 
overtures  of  the  four  ex-Presidents  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Oonference  were  seconded  in  the  Meth- 
odist New  Oonnection,  of  which  seven  ex-Presi- 
dents of  the  Oonference  had  at  the  beginning 
of  December  expressed  their  appro^  of  the 
movement  and  desire  that  it  might  succeed. 

?•  Mediedist  New  Ceniecttaii.— The  summary 
of  the  statistics  of  this  Ohurch,  as  presented  to 
the  Oonference  in  June,  showed  that  the  num- 
ber of  chapels  was  514;  number  of  societies, 
479;  of  circuit  preachers,  186;  of  local  preach- 
ers, 1,242;  of  members,  29,914;  of  proba- 
tioners, 4,440;  of  Sunday  -  schools,  459,  with 
11,135  teachers,  and  88,704  pupils.  Three  more 
societies  were  recorded  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  the  number  of  members  bad  in- 
creased by  587. 

The  Oonference  of  the  Methodist  New  Oon- 
nection met  at  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  June  14. 
The  Rev.  William  Townsend  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. Reports  were  made  of  the  condition  of 
the  funds  and  societies  of  the  Oonnection.  The 
Book  -  Room  returned  an  income  of  £3,078, 
with  profits  amounting  to  £180.  The  income 
of  the  Paternal  fund,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  assist  in  making  the  incomes  of  ministers 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  their  families,  was 
£3,144.  The  Temperance  and  Band  of  Hope 
Union  included  245  bands  with  81,538  mem- 
bers, and  had  published  823,487  copies  of 
tracts,  etc.,  since  it  was  organized.  Ranmoor 
College,  Sheffield,  had  an  endowment  fund  of 
£7,381.  The  total  amount  of  subscriptions  to 
the  Aid  and  Extension  (nnd,  which  was  to  be 
completed  in  the  middle  of  the  financial  year, 
had  been,  to  the  date  of  making  the  report, 
£10,998.  The  income  for  the  Benevolent  fund 
(for  aged  ministers  and  their  widows)  had  been 
£8^55. 

The  receipts  for  the  Mission  funds  (including 
both  home  and  foreign  missions),  apart  from 
sums  raised  and  expended  in  the  mission-fields, 
had  been  £6,450,  and  the  total  expenditure 
£54741.  The  Oonnection  had  in  its  foreign 
mission,  in  China,  7  English  missionaries,  60  ^ 
native  preachers,  and  about  1,851  Chinese  con- 
verts. A  recently  established  mission  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  was  adopted  by  the  Oonference.  A 
report  was  approvea  recommending  that  pub- 
lic services  (of  worship)  should  be  made  as 
evangelistic  as  possible,  without  adopting 
means  that  would  tend  to  lessen  the  faith  of 
the  people  in  the  saving  power  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  grace ;  and  that  special  services  should 
be  held  at  intervals  in  all  the  circuits,  in  order 
to  guard  against  any  tendency  to  formalism. 
The  annual  address  to  the  ministers^  members, 
and  friends  of  the  Oonnection  contamed  a  pas- 
sage bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Methodist 
union  with  reference  to  the  indications  of  a 
nearer  approximation  to  each  other  of  the  va- 
rious Metnodist  bodies,  and  of  the  mutual  re- 
spect and  love  with  which  they  now  regarded 
one  another.  The  paper  took  notice  of  the 
fact,  as  alleged,  that  every  Methodist  body 
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which  had  heen  called  into  existence  daring 
the  present  century  in  England,  America,  aod 
Australia,  had  adopted  in  substance,  if  not  m 
form,  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  New 
Connection.  Tlie  Wesleyan  Connection  also, 
had  been  tonstrained,  by  the  growth  and  pow- 
er of  liberal  principles,  to  make  very  great 
changes  in  its  polity  and  administration — 
changes  which  had  swept  away  some  of  the 
elements  of  difference  between  the  two  bodies, 
and  greatly  reduced  the  magnitude  and  prac- 
tical force  of  others. 

TI.  PrlmitlTe  Methodist  Chnrcli.— The  statistical 
reports  of  this  Chnrcb,  as  presented  to  the 
Conference  in  June,  give  the  following  foot- 
ings: Number  of  church-members,  191,641; 
of  regular  hearers,  485,136 ;  of  ministers,  1,048 ; 
of  local  preachers,  16,120;  of  class  -  leaders, 
10,728:  of  Connectional  chapels,  4,805;  of 
other  chapels,  1,545 ;  value  of  cnurch  property, 
$8,017,647;  number  of  Sunday-schools,  8,763, 
with  58,121  teachers,  and  886,570  pupils. 

The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Missionary  Society,  was  held  in 
London,  May  11.  Mr.  H.  Spicer,  M.  P.,  pre- 
sided. The  receipts  of  the  society  fur  the  year 
had  been  £22,250,  and  the  expenditures  £18.- 
905,  but  the  apparent  bahmce  was  probably 
already  covered  by  prospective  payments  for 
current  expenses.  More  than  1,400  cases  of 
conversion  had  been  reported  by  the  mission- 
aries in  the  home  department. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Conference  met  in 
its  sixty-seventh  annual  session  at  Derby,  June 
9.  The  Rev.  John  Atkinson  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. The  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapel 
fund  showed  that  during  the  twenty-one  years 
of  its  existence  it  had  assisted  in  the  erection 
of  78  chapels  and  schools  in  London.  The 
Book-Room  had  been  able  to  give  £8,800  out 
of  its  profits  to  the  Superannuated  Ministers', 
Widows',  and  Orphans'  fund.  The  income  of 
.  the  latter  fund  had  amounted  to  £7,570,  and  it 
had  on  its  books  the  names  of  255  annuitants. 
The  General  Chapel  fund  reported  that  during 
•  the  last  nine  years  it  had  assisted  trustees  to 
reduce  their  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  £81,- 
000.  The  most  important  measure  perfected 
by  the  Conference  was  one  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stationing  committee,  to  consist  of 
one  minister  and  one  layman  from  each  home 
district,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  General 
Committee  and  of  the  Missionary  Committee. 
Its  business  will  be  to  arrange  the  appoint- 
ments of  unstationed  ministers  and  provide  for 
unsupplied  circuits ;  and  it  shall  not,  except  by 
special  instruction  from  the  Conference,  mter- 
fere  with  arrangements  previously  made  be- 
tween ministers  and  stations. 

¥11.  United  Methodist  Frae  Chmhes.— The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
body,  which  were  presented  to  the  Annual  As- 
sembly in  July :  Number  of  itinerant  ministers, 
880 ;  of  supernumerary  ministers,  41 ;  of  local 
preachers,  8,268;  of  leaders,  4,077;  of  mem- 
bers in  society,  76,500 ;  of  members  on  trial, 


7,549 ;  of  chapels,  1,358 ;  of  other  preaching* 
rooms,  222;  of  Sunday-schools,  1,861,  with 
26,664  teachers  and  198,196  pupils. 

The  Annual  Assembly  of  the  United  tfeth- 
odist  Free  chnrches  was  held  in  ShefSeld,  be- 
ginning  July  18.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Sher- 
wood was  chosen  president.  The  committee 
of  the  Commemorative  fund,  which  had  bees 
established  three  years  before,  in  celebration  of 
the  formation  of  the  body,  and  to  add  to  the 
resources  of  the  Connectional  and  local  fund, 
reported  that  £82,400  had  been  promised,  of 
which  £18,082  had  been  paid  in  three  install- 
ments; two  other  installments  had  yet  to  be 
paid.  The  capital  of  the  Soperanntiation  fiind 
had  been  increased  by  £1,876,  and  now 
amounted  to  £88,482 ;  annuities  had  been  p&id 
to  the  amount  of  £2,050 ;  and  the  ministers' 
subscriptions  to  the  fund  amounted  to  £1,080. 
The  Children's  fund,  which  is  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  all  itinerant  minis- 
ters between  the  third  and  seventeenth  years 
of  their  age,  and  is  maintained  by  a  levy  of 
ten  pence  a  year  on  the  members  of  the  Church, 
had  470  children  on  its  list  of  beneficiariea 
The  capital  of  the  Sunday-school  fund  was 
£1,420  ;  and  of  the  local  preachers'  fund, 
£1,710.  The  sales  of  the  Book-Room  bad 
amounted  to  £5,768,  and  the  profits  of  the 
concern  to  £462.  These  were  appropriated 
among  the  several  benevolent  schemes  entitled 
to  share  in  them.  The  chapel  committee  re- 
ported one  hundred  cases  of  erection  and  en- 
largement of  chapels,  school-rooms,  and  minis- 
ters' houses,  at  a  total  cost  of  £26,528;  to- 
ward which  £12,895  had  been  raised ;  the  sum 
of  £25,875  had  been  raised  for  the  reduction  of 
chapel  debt,  making  the  entire  amount  raised 
in  these  two  branches  of  the  Connectional 
work  £88,964.  Favorable  reports  were  made 
of  the  condition  of  Asheville  College  and  of 
the  theological  institute.  The  President  of 
the  Assembly  was  authorized  to  sign  a  petition 
in  favor  of  the  closing  on  8undaj  of  places 
where  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  urging  modifications  in  the 
marriage  laws  so  as  to  give  Dissenting  clergy- 
men and  chapels  equal  rights  and  position  in 
the  solemnization  of  marriage  with  those  of 
the  Established  Church;  and  asking  for  the 
substitution  of  international  arbitration  for 
war. 

Tm.  BlUe  Chrtetlais.— The  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Bible  Christian  Connection  met  in 
Southsea,  July  27.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Tren- 
gove  was  chosen  president.  The  statistical 
reports  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  500 
members.  The  receipts  of  the  Chapel  fund 
had  been  £28,461 ;  debts  had  been  paid  to  the 
amount  of  £4,420.  A  favorable  report  was 
presented  of  the  condition  and  standard  of 
scholarship  of  Shebbear  College.  Two  candi- 
dates offered  themselves  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  mission  in  China,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished the  previous  year.  A  visiting  ramister 
from  Canada,  where  the  Provincial  Connec- 
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tion  has  been  united  with  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada,  represented  that  the  results 
of  the  union,  in  which  the  principles  of  the 
Bible  Christian  Connection  were  conserved, 
had  been  beneficial.  The  undertaking  by  the 
South  Australian  Conference  to  build  a  college, 
to  be  called  Way  College,  was  confirmed.  The 
churches  in  Yictoria  were  authorized  to  form 
a  conference.  Provision  was  made  for  the  co- 
ca»onal  assembly  of  a  ^^  Pan- Australian"  Con- 
ference. The  constitution  of  the  examining 
and  of  the  stationing  committee  was  modified 
by  adding  two  laymen  to  each  of  them. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Christian 
Missionary  Society  was  held  May  4.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been 
£6,040,  and  the  disbursements  £6,718.  An 
increase  of  436  approved  members  was  re- 
turned. Two  missionaries  had  been  sent  out 
to  labor  in  China  under  the  auspices  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission.  The  sum  of  £796  had 
been  appropriated  for  the  new  China  mission, 
and  £446  had  been  contributed  for  that  object. 

HEUCO,  a  confederated  republic  of  North 
America.  Area,  74^,144  square  miles ;  popula- 
tion in  1888,  10,447,974,  of  whom  1,986,117 
were  white  natives  and  European  and  Ameri- 
can residents,  constituting  19  per  cent. ;  8,970,- 
284 ;  or  38  per  cent.,  pure  Indians,  while  the 
remaining  48  per  cent,  were  half-breeds. 

The  cities  with  a  population  exceeding  7,000 
inhabitants  were:  Ures,  8,000;  Chihuahua, 
12,000;  Saltillo,  26,000;  Monterey,  16,000; 
Vera  Cruz,  24,000  ;  San  Juan  Bautista,  8,000 ; 
Campeche,  16,000;  M^rida,  40,000;  Guada- 
lajara, 80,000;  Colima,  26,261;  Morolia,  24,- 
000;  Oiyaca,  28,000;  San  Crist6bal,  10,500; 
Durango,  20,000;  Zacatecas,  80,000;  Agnas- 
oalientes,  22,000;  San  Luis  Potosi,  85,000; 
Gnaniyuato,  52,000;  Quer6taro,  80,000;  Pa- 
chaca,  12,000;  Toluca,  12,000 ;  Puebla,  75,000; 
and  Mexico,  the  capital,  800,000. 

GtTcnuMit— The  President  is  Don  Porfirio 
Diaz,  elected  for  four  years,  beginning  Dec.  1, 
1884.  His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing ministers:  Foreign  Kelations,  Sefior  Ig- 
nacio  Mariscal;  War,  Gen.  Pedro  Hinojosa; 
Public  Works,  Gen.  Pacheco;  Justice,  Senor 
Joaquin  Baranda ;  Finance,  Sefior  Manuel 
Dublan ;  Interior,  Sefior  Manuel  Romero  Ru- 
bio.  The  Minister  to  the  United  States  is 
Sefior  M.  Romero ;  the  United  States  Minister 
to  Mexico  is  C.  Manning:  the  American  Con- 
8ul-General  at  Mexico  is  Porch ;  the  Consul  at 
Paso  del  Norte  is  J.  H.  Brigham ;  and  the  Mex- 
ican Consul-General  at  Isew  York,  Sefior  J. 
N.  Navarro. 

Amy  nd  Ntvy.— The  army  of  the  republic 
eonsisUof  10,500  infantry,  with  722  officers; 
divided  into  19  battalions;  9  regiments  of 
cavalry,  4,176  strong,  with  518  officers;  6 
batteries  of  artillery,  1,017  strong,  with  180 
officers;  71  gendarmes,  with  22  officers,  doing 
coast  service;  9  corps,  1,692 strong,  of  munici- 
pal gendarmes,  with  160  officers;  an  invalid 
corps,  280  strong,  with  19  officers,  and  the 


soldiery  of  the  military  colonies,  1,158  strong, 
with  180  officers;  together,  18,894  men  and 
1,741  officers.  The  navy  consists  of  4  gunboats. 

Fbuuice.— The  national  indebtedness,  home 
and  foreign,  amounts  to  $125,000,000.  At 
the  time  the  decree  of  June  22,  1886,  was 
issned,  the  budget  for  1885-^86  estimated  the 
outlay  at  $88,908,848,  and,  adding  thereto  the 
deficits  of  three  years  up  to  June  80,  1886 
($24,048,600),  there  had  to  be  provided  for 
the  sum  of  $62,946,948;  whereas  the  income 
was  estimated  not  to  exceed  $27,000,000, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  $85,946,948.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  decree  of  June  22  changed  the 
budget  estimate  for  1886-'86  to  the  foBowing 
statement  of  revenue  and  expenditure:  Out- 
lays, less  $2,221,546;  discount  from  salaries, 
$20,278,465,  and  adding  thereto  $24,048,600 
of  deficit  to  June  80,  1885,  there  remained 
$44,822,055  to  be  provided  for.  The  income 
being  estimated  at  $27,000,000,  and  the  6- 
per-cent.  bond  issue  decreed,  amounting  to 
$25,000,000,  there  were  thus  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  treasury,  prospectively,  reaching 
$62,000,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $7,677,946. 

Early  in  1886  the  Government  issued  a  de- 
cree establishing  in  the  city  of  Mexico  a  bureau 
for  the  registry,  acknowled^ent,  liquidation, 
and  conversion  of  all  national  indebtedness 
and  claims  against  the  exchequer.  Simultane- 
ously, a  financial  agency  was  opened  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  temporary  management  of 
Don  Francisco  Z.  Mena,  the  Mexican  minister 
at  Berlin ;  Don  C4rlos  Mexia,  Mexican  consul 
in  Liverpool,  to  be  his  secretary. 

The  new  8-per-cent.  consols  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Mexican  debt  are  to  be  issued  to 
the  amount  of  $160,000,000,  to  be  bonds  pay- 
able to  bearer  in  nation d  coin,  and  to  be  taken 
in  payment  in  full  for  government  lands  or 
any  other  Federal  properties  —  unpaid  cou- 
pons to  be  taken  in  payment  to  the  amount  of 
6  per  cent,  in  the  settlement  of  all  Federal 
taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  next  following.  As  a 
direct  sequel  of  this  decree,  the  financial  agent 
in  London  made,  on  June  28,  an  arrangement 
with  the  council  of  foreign  bond-holders,  ap- 

E roved  by  the  committee  of  Mexican  bond- 
olders,  in  accordance  with  which  the  i  per 
cent,  interest  due  foreign  bond-holders  for  the 
six  months  ended  June  80,  1886,  was  paid  on 
the  day  following  by  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Cor- 
rie  &  Co.,  London ;  the  unpaid  coupons  of  the 
1861  loan  were  settled  for  by  an  issue  payable 
between  Jan.  1,  1887,  and  Dec.  81,  1890.  In 
exchange  for  the  1864  loan  and  overdue  cou- 
pons, holders  received  £50  8  per  cent,  new 
bonds  for  every  £100,  all  new  coupons  to  date 
from  Jan.  1,  1887.  The  new  consols  are  to 
bear  interest  as  follows:  1886,  1  per  cent.; 
1887,  li  per  cent. ;  1888,  2  per  cent. ;  1889, 
2i  per  cent. ;  and  dating  from  January,  1890,  8 
per  cent.,  payable  half-yearly.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  bond-holders,  held  in  London  on 
Jnne  80,  the  settlement  was  accepted. 
Iinsteeit  •(  EngUflli  CapltaL— There  was  in- 
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vested  of  English  capital :  In  railways,  $56,- 
500,000 ;  pnbbo  debt,  $56,000,000 ;  banks  and 
companies,  $20,000,000;  plantations  and  cat- 
tle, $50,000,000 ;  city  real  estate,  $5,200,000; 
total,  $187,700,000.  The  projected  Tazpan 
Railway  will  take  $25,000,000  more,  and  an 
English  mortgage-bank  $5,000,000,  making  the 
total  $217,700,000. 

Capital  and  Taxes.  The  correspondent  of  a 
Boston  journal  writing  from  the  capital,  draws 
the  following  curioas  but  no  doubt  faithful  pict- 
ure :  "  A  leading  Mexican  statesman  estimates 
the  uninvested  capital  here  in  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico alone  at  $50,000,000,  a  sum  big  enough 
to  have  built  the  Central  Railway  and  left 
enough  to  drain  the  valley  of  Mexico  in  the 
most  thorough  manner  and  after  the  costliest 
plans.  All  through  the  large  cities  of  the  re- 
public this  strange  fact  appears  again  and 
again,  the  actual  possession  of  large  sums  with 
no  disi>osition  to  invest.  This  lack  of  the  de- 
sire to  co-operate,  to  get  up  stock  companies 
for  the  development  of  the  national  resources, 
may  be  attributed  to  several  causes.  We  know 
that  in  Spain,  from  which  country  Mexico  has 
inherited  some  very  bad  financial  traditions, 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  does  not  exist,  and 
that  Spanish  railways,  mines,  and  banks  are 
largely  owned  by  English  and  other  foreign 
capitalists.  I  do  not  assert  this  as  an  abso- 
lutely universal  fact,  but  admit  cheerfully  that 
some  Spaniards  have  a  genius  for  business,  as 
the  commercial  success  of  many  of  them  here 
shows  unmistakably.  But  in  Spain  it  is  still 
quite  the  correct  thing  to  do  one's  own  bank- 
ing, and  to  make  one's  deposit  in  a  strong  box 
or  under  the  tiled  floor.  Then  another  bad  leg- 
acy from  Spain  to  Mexico  is  the  absurd  taxa- 
tion system,  which  has  for  its  aim  to  hit  every 
dollar  in  process  of  transfer  in  trade,  and  knock 
a  bit  out  of  it  as  a  percentage  for  the  Federal^ 
State,  or  municipal  government.  Land  is  in- 
sufficiently taxed^  houses  are  not  taxed  as  they 
should  be,  but  the  burden  rests  on  imported 
goods,  and  on  sales  of  merchandise  and  coun- 
try produce.  The  man  rich  in  lands  and  es- 
tates gets  off  with  a  comparatively  light  bur- 
den. Here  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  stores  and 
houses  are  not  taxed  only  when  rented.  That 
is,  the  lease  has  to  ]^ay  a  certain  percentage 
monthly  to  the  municipal  government.  What 
is  the  result  ?  That  rents  are  extortionate,  for 
the  landlord  with  an  empty  house  or  store  only 
loses  tiie  interest  on  his  investment  when  his 
premises  are  vacant,  and  has  no  taxes  to  pay 
until  a  tenant  comes  along.  Naturally  the 
landlord  is  stiff  in  his  prices.  These  high 
rents  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  living  here, 
and  I  should  estimate  that  maintaining  a  house- 
hold at  this  capital  is  83  per  cent,  more  expen- 
sive than  in  Boston.  There  is  abundant  room 
in  the  valley  of  Mexico  for  town  sites  for  de- 
lightful suburbs,  but  the  suburban  towns  are 
few,  and  the  city  landlords  have  the  whip  in 
their  hands.  Rents  have  materially  advanced 
since  the  completion  of  the  Central  Railway. 


lliere  are  manv  quite  extensive  landlords  hero 
now,  but  in  the  old  days,  before  that  iron- 
handed  reformer,  Juaress,  drove  his  hkj 
through  the  old  convents,  literaUy  blowing  the 
streets  right  through  their  walls,  the  Church 
was  the  biggest  landlord  here,  and,  as  the  low* 
er-class  people  say,  not  a  bad  landlord,  and 
rather  inclined  to  mercy  when  a  tenant  was 

Eoor  and  unable  to  pay.  But  Uie  Church,  as  a 
ig  landlord,  is  no  more,  and  lives  on  the  toler- 
ance of  the  Government,  hetween  which  and 
it  there  is  an  irreconcilable  feud." 

Rights  af  FtndgMn.— A  new  law  waspromnl- 
gated  on  July  7,  relating  to  the  rights  of  for- 
eigners, the  principal  provisions  of  which  are: 
^^In  the  acquirement  of  waste  and  government 
lands,  of  real  estate  and  ships,  foreigners  are  , 
not  obliged  to  reside  in  the  republic,  but  are 
subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  laws 
now  in  force,  with  the  understanding  that  all 
leases  of  real  estate  made  to  a  foreigner  shall 
be  considered  as  sales  if  the  term  of  tiie  con- 
tract exceeds  ten  years.  The  laws  establishing 
the  matriculation  of  foreigners  are  repealed. 
The  Department  of  Foreign  Affgirs  alone  can 
issue  certificates  of  determined  nationality  to 
foreigners  soliciting  the  same.  These  certifi- 
cates constitute  a  legal  presumption  of  foreign 
citizenship,  but  proofs  to  the  contrary  are  not 
barred.  The  definite  proof  of  determined  na- 
tionality is  presented  before  the  competent 
courts  and  by  the  means  established  by  laws 
or  treaties. 

During  the  summer  an  English  syndicate, 
headed  by  Baron  Rothschild,  purchased  200,- 
000  acres  of  excellent  farming-land  in  tiie  State 
of  Chihuahua. 

CoBMerce.  The  following  tabular  statement 
exhibits  Mexican  importation  of  merchandise, 
and  specie,  and  bullion,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1884: 


COUNTRIKS.  V«lM. 

To  England $19,840,152 

To  the  United 

States 21,824,401 

To  France 8,881,999 

To  Spain 1,01^167 

To  Germany 1^18,276 


COUNTRDCS.  Tabfc 

To  South  Amer- 
ica       fffie^TS 

To  other  conn- 
tries 85^ 


ToUI |46^7SS,tf6 


The  precious  metals  figured  in  the  above  to- 
tal to  the  extent  of  $38,478,288.  Daring  the 
first  six  months  of  the  following  fiscal  year, 
1 884-^86,  the  total  export  amounted  to  $21,- 
286,975,  including  specie  and  bullion,  against 
(22,052,870  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  preceding  year ;  there  was,  consequentlj, 
a  decrease  of  $815,904,  or  about  8}  per  cent. 
The  precious  metals  were  comprised  in  the  ex- 
port movement  to  the  amount  of  $12,487,468, 
against  $16,219,494  in  1888-'84.  Of  sUver 
alone  there  were  shipped  $1,424,280  less, 
whereas  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
amount  of  gold  shipped  as  well  as  in  merchan- 
dise, the  latter  representing  $5,799,507  against 
$5,788,886  the  previous  year.  Since  Mexico 
became  attached  to  the  American  railroad  sys- 
tem, a  good  many  commercial  changes  have 
occurred. 
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Gaan^jaato,  population  about  60,000,  the 
capital  of  the  central  State  of  the  same  name, 
used  to  be  a  center  of  distribation  for  the 
wholeaale  trade  of  the  State  in  dry-good9, 
hardware,  etc.,  and  on  the  goods  sold  the  6} 
per  cent,  consnmption-tax  dae  the  State  was 
levied.  Now,  aU  the  retail  stores  near  the 
frontier  of  the  State  try  to  save  this  6}  per 
cent.,  aod  bay  what  tbey  want  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  Mexico,  and  smuggle  the  goods  across 
the  frontier,  which  is  an  easy  matter,  there  not 
being  a  dose  control.  The  railway  enables 
them  to  get  the  goods  in  as  many  days  as  it 
formerly  took  weeks. 

Mexican  manufactures,  especially  of  cotton 
goods,  have  of  late  years  made  some  headway, 
bat  they  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a  quality  more 
calculated  for  consumption  by  the  bulk  of  the 
common  people,  the  Indians  in  particular,  leav- 
iof  room  for  American  and  English  goods  in 
spite  of  the  high  import  duty.  The  Mexicans 
even  produce  some  prints.  linen  goods  and 
woolens  they  receive  from  England  and  the 
Continent 

The  American  trade  (merchandise)  with 
Mexico  exhibits  these  figures : 


FESOALTZAR. 

Imports  hlo  tb* 
UnitwISteln. 

tlM  United  SUIM. 

1888 

18,177,128 
9,018,486 
9,267,021 

10,687,972 

$14,870,992 
11.080,608 
7,870,599 
6,856,077 

1884 

1885 

188S 

The  domestic  export  from  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  years  1883  and  1884  was  large- 
ly  composed  of  railroad  material,  and  there 
was  a  notable  decrease,  as  our  table  shows, 
when  the  railways  built  with  American  capital 
came  to  be  finished.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
forwarding  of  silver  coin  via  Paso  del  Norte 
to  the  United  States,  both  for  American  ao- 
coont  and  in  transit,  has  become  very  consid- 
erable, since  both  countries  are  forming  one 
continuous  riulroad  system.  To  some  extent, 
this  increase  of  silver  receipts  from  Mexico 
may  be  due  to  larger  silver  production,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the  best  mar- 
ket for  silver,  since  under  the  Bland  bill  the 
oouotry  accamulates  the  metal  in  its  treasury. 

CtttM* — ^The  raising  of  cotton  in  Mexico  ap- 
pears to  be  discouraged,  if  not  prevented,  by 
the  importations  of  American  cotton,  whicn 
the  new  railroad  facilities  have  promoted. 
Upon  this  subject  Consul  Mackay  says :  "  The 
district  of  the  Laguna,  in  the  State  of.  Ooa- 
hnila,  is  the  great  cotton  -  producing  region 
of  Mexico,  and  furnishes  to  her  factories  annu- 
ally from  80,000  to  40,000  bales.  Prior  to  the 
construction  of  the  great  railways  from  the 
north,  the  price  of  Mexican  cotton  varied  from 
18  to  15  cents,  and  in  the  home  market  compet- 
ed successfully  with  the  product  of  the  United 
States.  Cotton  was  then  imported  from  Tex- 
as in  carts  and  wagons  through  Nuevo  Laredo 
and  Piedras  Negras  to  the  interior.  The  diffi- 
oultiee  en<k)untered  in  the  transportation  of 


so  bulky  and  heavy  a  commodity  by  means  so 
primitive  can  be  easily  imagined.  Under  fa- 
vor of  these  circumstances,  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  became  one  of  the  most  profitable 
branches  of  agriculture,  and  extended  largely 
and  rapidly,  so  that  in  a  few  years  Mexico 
must  have  produced  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
wholly  supply  her  own  factories.    The  com- 

gletion  of  the  raUways  leading  to  the  United 
tates  prejudiced  the  market  and  greatly  di« 
minished  the  production  of  cotton  m  Mexico, 
as  cotton  could  now  be  imported  without  the 
expense  and  delay  that  were  hitherto  unavoid- 
able. The  Mexicans  complain  that  the  advent 
of  railways  has  not  only  iigured  the  producers 
of  cotton  at  home  by  facilitating  the  importa- 
tion of  American  cotton  in  the  degree  necessa- 
rily the  consequence  of  cheaper  and  quicker 
means  of  transportation,  but  that,  by  special 
and  personal  rates  of  freight,  the  railways  have 
discriminated  against  Mexican  producers." 

CattM-bdutry* — ^The  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  in  Mexico  affords  employment  for  up- 
ward of  50,000  families.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  three  fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  wear  no  foreign  goods,  but  dress  prin- 
cipally in  manta  (or  brown  shirtings)  of  ni^ 
tive  make.  The  annual  consumption  of  the 
Mexican  mills  is  nearly  80,000,000  pounds  of 
raw  cotton,  of  which  about  one  third  is  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  spindles  is  estimated  at  600,000,  in  82  mills 
scattered  throughout  Mexico.  The  total  .an- 
nual output  of  brown  shirtings  from  the  Mexi- 
can cotton -mills  is  estimated  at  8,800,000 
pieces  of  brown  shirtings  of  thirty  yards  each, 
besides  2,758  tons  of  yarn,  which  is  used  by 
the  manufacturers  of  rebozoi  (1^^^  shawls 
worn  over  the  head  by  women),  counterpanes, 
towels,  stockings,  etc.  In  addition  about  800,- 
000  pieces  of  print  are  produced  annuaUy. 

SlULt — Consul-General  Porch  reported  in  No- 
vember to  the  following  effect:  '^The  places 
where  dlk-worms  are  raised  are  Oiyaca,  State 
of  Cloaca;  Tetla,  State  of  Puebla;  Ixmiquil- 
pan,  State  of  Hidalgo.  The  business  has  also 
been  introduced  into  the  States  of  Jalisco,  Tlas- 
cala,  Michoacan,  Quer6taro,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Chihuahua.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  course 
of  the  next  five  years  more  silk  will  be  manu- 
factured in  Mexico  than  can  be  consamed  by 
her  people,  although  at  present  the  industry  is 
in  its  infancy.  There  are  now  three  or  four 
well-equipped  factories  in  the  republic,  and 
the  raw  material  produced  is  still  insufficient 
to  supply  the  demands.  Chinese  silk,  in  skeins, 
is  received  in  large  quantities  from  London. 
One  very  encouraging  feature  here  is  the 
cheapness  and  efficiency  of  labor,  women  re- 
ceiving thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  a  day, 
men  one  dollar,  this  being  the  average ;  wom- 
en are  preferred  for  the  work,  because  in  this 
extremely  interesting  business  great  delicacy, 
nimbleness,  and  neatness  are  essential.  It  is 
claimed  that  silk  can  be  roanuf actored  here  for 
one  half  what  it  costs  in  Paris.'' 
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The  following  is  a  trandation  of  a  decree  for 
the  enconragement  of  the  silk-indnstry,  issaed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Paebk,  Mexi- 
co, under  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  dated  March  80,  1886: 

A  subvention  of  one  dollar  for  each  kilommme  of 
silk  produced  during  the  first  year^  and  oi  hiXy  cents 
for  each  kilogramme  produced  during  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing years,  IB  hereby  f^rvnted  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State  who,  withm  its  territory,  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  culture  of  silk. 

The  tracts  of  land  that  are  solely  and  exdosively 
devoted  to  the  planting  of  mulberry-trees  become 
thereby  exempt  irom  all  contributions  in  the  State 
for  Ave  years,  as  long  as,  during  this  period,  the 
mulberry-plantations  are  preserved! 

Those  persons  who  gather  a  crop  of  more  than  one 
hundred  kilogrammes  of  silk  during  tbe  years  in  which 
they  receive  subventions  will  deliver  to  the  6tato 
government,  or  its  duly  authorized  representatives, 
one  hundred  grammes  of  silk-worm  seed  and  two 
hundred  saplings  of  mulberry-trees. 

The  first  factory  of  spun  and  woven  silk  goods  es- 
tablished in  the  State,  and  judged  by  the  Executive 
to  offer  tair  prospects  of  stability,  shall  receive  a  sub- 
vention of  1^,000. 

IDiiliig. — The  extraction  of  silver  in  the  Pa- 
chuca  district  from  Jan.  1  to  April  1, 1886,  was 
as  follows : 


KikM. 

Beal  del  Monte 18,797 

Haravlllaa 9,482 

Banta  Gortradis 8,066 

Sacramento 2,429 

ElEndno 1,054 

EIKlo 728 

P.Doarte 661 


Paridmay  Guadalape.  616 

LaBlanca 462 

Galderona 870 

MardallskB 221 

Total 87,620 


The  exclusive  privilege  of  reducing  metals 
by  electricity  was  granted  by  Government  de- 
cree for  ten  years  to  Messrs.  £.  H.  and  A.  H. 
Cowles. 

The  locality  in  QuerStaro  is  tbe  only  one  in 
Mexico  that  is  worked  to  any  extent  for  opals. 
The  principal  mines  are  on  the  Jiacienda  of 
Esperanza,  where  the  opal  was  discovered  ten 
years  ago.  No  mines  were  taken  up  until  1870, 
when  Dr.  Jos6  Maria  Liurof  located  the  mine 
of  Santa  Maria  Iris.  The  fine  specimens  se- 
cured during  the  next  few  years  created  so 
much  excitement  that  a  large  number  of  mines 
were  located,  most  of  which  are  now  aban- 
doned. The  district  has  been  traced  over  a 
region  about  twenty  leagues  long  by  thirty-one 
leagues  wide.  At  Ciervo,  fourteen  leagues 
from  Esperanza,  the  opal  is  quite  abundant, 
though  none  of  the  precious  variety  of  good 
quality  has  been  foand.  The  mines  of  Espe- 
ranza can  only  be  reached  on  horseback. 

In  the  Popocatepetl  sulphur-mines,  the  best 
sulphur  is  obtained  around  the  respiradores 
or  orifices  of  the  volcano ;  it  contains  from  82 
to  87  per  ceut.  of  pure  sulphur.  The  miners 
are  paid  76  cents  American  for  twenty-five 
pounds,  a  low  price,  considering  the  heavy  and 
sickly  work  they  have  to  undergo. 

Agrleattaral  ImplenieiitSt — Oonsul  Campbell  re- 
ports to  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
as  follows:  *^  Among  the  more  enlightened  and 
progressive  Mexicans  modem  agricultural  im- 
plements are  used  to  some  extent,  and  Ameri- 
can mowing,  reaping,  and  thrashing  machines 


are  slowly  coming  into  use.  American  plows 
are  also  common  enough,  but  of  a  sroaU  and 
entirely  unfit  pattern  for  the  use  to  which  they 
are  put.  Following  the  idea  that  the  wooden 
plow  is  a  necessity,  the  Mexican  farmer,  if  he 
buys  an  American  plow  at  all,  insists  upon  get- 
ting so  small  a  one  that  the  result  of  its  use  is 
but  little  more  effective  than  would  follow  that 
of  an  old-fashioned  iron-toothed  harrow.  Sach 
innovations  are  rare,  however,  and  by  ninety- 
nine  out  of  one  hundred  farmers  the  only  tools 
used  are  the  plow  made  from  a  forked  stidk, 
the  hoe  weighing  often  from  three  to  fire 
pounds,  and  the  saw-toothed  sickle.  With 
these  three  tools,  year  in  and  year  out,  Mexi- 
can crops  are  raised  and  gathered." 

BaflroiiBi — There  were  in  operation,  early  in 
1886,  the  following  lines  of  railway : 


LngthfB 

LMSftfai 

LINV.                     klloiMtni. 

LINK.                      Uloulitt. 

Mexico    to    Paao    del 

Troioto  Pachnca. 

A9 

Norte 

l,9Tl 

Paebla  to  Ban  Joan.... 

98 

San    Luis    Potoei    to 

EBperaoxa  to  Tehnacaa. 

60 

Tampioo 

116 

Ban  Andrte  to  Chakhi- 

Mexico    to  Bftn    Luis 

ooinola 

10 

Miguel  deAUende... 

409 

Santo  Ana  to  Tlaacala. . 

8 

Naevo  Laredo  to  SaltUlo 

879 

Vera  Cmz  to  Alvarado. 

TI 

76 

Yucatan            . .    . , 

m 

wy 

Tebuantepec 

76 

AcAmbaro  to  Morelia . . 

92 

Pneblato  Matomoros.. 

44 

MaoaniUotoColinia.. 

46 

PaebU  to  San  Martin.. 

8T 

6 

Toloynca  to  Ban  Agvm- 

Mexico  to  Salto 

67 

tin 

27 

Piedras  Negraa  to  Ye- 

SanMansoBtoNaatla.. 

S5 

nadito 

470 

Chalco  to  Tiahnanaleo.. 

IS 

Mexico  to  Vera  CnuB... 

424 

Tepa  to  Tulanclngo. . . . 

10 

Apizaoo  to  Paebla 

47 

Ban  Lais  Potoai  lo  Bo- 

Onaymas  to  Nogales . . . 
Me^ootoTantepec... 

426 

ledad 

6 

161 

Campeche  to  Ealkini .. 

7 

Mexico  to  La  Lux 

1»J 

CuUacan  to  Altota. 

6S 

Ban  LoreiuEO  to  Oolpa- 

Vera  Graz  to  Jalapa.... 

26 

lalpaoi 

9 

Tnmways 

260 

JalapatoVera  Cna... 

114 

. 

~— 

Jalapa  to  Coatepeo 

6 

Total  6^ 

Oriabatolngenlo..... 

6 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Mexican  Central 
road,  for  the  year  1885,  were  $1,630,618, 
against  $1,822,764  the  previous  twelyemontb ; 
dnring  the  first  fonr  months  of  1886  they  were 
$410,116,  as  compared  with  $601,537  dariDg 
the  corresponding  period  of  1885,  and  dnriDg 
the  first  five  months  $508,685,  against  $734,- 
515:  the  decrease  was,  therefore,  $225,830, 
while  the  operating  expenses  had  increased 
$188,008. 

In  Angnst  a  conference  was  held  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Mexican  National 
Gonstraction  Company  and  the  foreign  bond- 
holders of  the  Mexican  National  Railway  Com- 
pany, on  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
company.  The  foreign  bond-holders  declared 
their  willingness  to  accept  the  main  features 
proposed  by  the  American  company;  but  they 
msisted  that  there  should  be  a  complete  fore- 
closure and  reorganization,  and  that  the  control 
should  vest  in  the  bond-holders  until  the  prop- 
perty  was  placed  on  a  satisfactory  earning 
basis.  The  total  amount  of  the  new  first  mort- 
gage proposed  was  $12,500,000.  This  was 
considered  sufficient  to  complete  and  eqnip  the 
road,  and  provide  for  other  requirements. 

In  October  the  basis  of  an  agreement  was 
signed  between  the  banking-house  of  Matheson 
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is  Co.,  of  London,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  presi- 
dent of  the  companT,  providing  for  the  settle- 
ment of  aU  controyersies  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  road,  with  a  view  to  its  completion. 
In  November  the  work  of  oonstmction  was 
being  pushed  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day.  The 
gap  to  be  filled  in  the  main  line  is  682}  kilo- 
metres, or  862  miles,  between  Saltillo  and  San 
Mignel  de  Allende,  which  will  involve  an  oat- 
lay  of  $5,000,000,  and  there  will  farther  be 
built  a  branch  line  to  the  coal-mines,  costing 
$1,000,000 ;  and  $2,000,000  additional  will  have 
to  be  spent  for  completion  and  equipment. 

In  May  the  Federal  Government  granted  a 
concession  to  the  €K>vernor  of  the  State  of  Da- 
rango  for  the  consti-uction  of  a  railway  to  unite 
the  city  of  Durango  with  the  Mexican  Central 
road.  In  July  the  reformed  concession  granted 
by  the  Mexican  Government  to  the  Sinaloa  and 
Durango  Railway  Company,  a  Boston  organiza- 
tion, authorized  the  company  to  construct  four 
distinct  lines :  the  first,  from  Culiacan  to  Al- 
tata;  the  second,  from  Durango  to  Mazatlan, 
Villa  Lerdo,  and  Saltillo ;  the  third,  from  Culi- 
acan to  Mazatlan  and  Alamos ;  and  the  fourth, 
from  Dorangotosorae  point  on  the  Rio  Grande 
river,  after  passing  through  the  State  of  Coa- 
hoila.  Surveys  to  beg^n  within  six  months; 
plans  for  the  first  section  of  100  kilometres  to 
be  submitted  within  eighteen  months,  and  work 
to  begin  within  three  years.  The  capital  is 
limit^  to  $20,000  a  kilometre,  and  the  subsidy 
is  fixed  at  $7,000  a  kilometre. 

In  Jane  the  Mexican  Government  grafted  a 
concession  to  J.  A.  Verger  for  the  construction 
of  the  Mexican  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  to 
connect  the  capital  with  the  Pacific  at  a  point 
between  Acapulco  and  Manzanillo,  via  Cuer- 
navaca  and  Puente  de  Istla;  surveys  to  be 
finished  within  nine  months  from  date  of  sig- 
nature of  the  contract,  and  the  building  of  the 
line  to  begin  within  a  year.  The  entire  line 
to  be  in  operation  at  the  end  of  ten  years ;  ma- 
terial to  be  admitted  duty  free. 

In  September  a  company  of  English  capi- 
talists secured  the  old  concession  for  a  rail- 
road from  Tuxpan  to  the  capital,  to  be  built 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000.  During  the  same 
month  the  concession  granted  to  Gen.  Grant's 
Sonthem  Mexican  Railway  for  waste  lands  in 
the  Statea  of  Vera  Cruz,  Puebla,  Oajaca,  and 
Chiapas,  was  officially  declared  forfeited.  The 
nulway  concession  had  long  since  been  for- 
feited* 

The  Tehiaitepec  Shtp-EaflfMd.— In  his  annual 
message  of  September  16,  President  Diaz  said 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  regarding 
the  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
which  he  hoped  would  result  in  pushing  on 
this  great  work. 

Tdegnphfl.— There  are  in  operation  in  Mex- 
ico 21,000  kilometres  of  Government  lines ; 
1,658  kilometres  of  State  lines ;  4,431  kilome- 
tres of  railroad,  and  8,801  private  lines,  to- 
gether with  a  cable  708  kilometres  in  lenfrth, 
oonstituting  a  telegraphic  system  extending 


over  81,088  kilometres.  The  number  of  Fed- 
eral telegraph-offices  is  827. 

SteansMps.— The  Mexican  Government  grant- 
ed in  May  a  concession  for  a  steamship  line 
between  San  Diego,  California,  and  San  Job6  de 
Guatemala,  touching  at  Mexican  Pacific  ports, 
the  company  to  receive  a  subvention  of  $8,000 
for  each  round  trip. 

From  the  middle  of  September,  the  New 
York  ^nd  Eastern  mail  for  Yucatan  and  Mexi- 
can points  was  sent  by  the  New  York,  Ha- 
vana, and  Mexican  Steamship  line,  plying  be- 
tween New  York  and  Vera  Cruz,  instead  of 
overland,  as  heretofore. 

Hectiic  Ught — In  February  the  city  authori- 
ties of  Mexico  made  a  contract  with  Samuel 
Knight  for  the  placing  of  100  electric  street 
lamps. 

Natural  PheBOowna.— On  Dec.  26,  1886,  the 
volcano  of  Colima  went  into  a  state  of  violent 
eruption.  Loud  reports  were  heard,  and  these 
were  soon  followed  by  outbursts  of  lava,  which 
flowed  over  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  com- 

Eletely  covering  them.  A  cloud  of  smoke  over- 
ung  the  mountain,  and  on  it  were  reflected 
flames  darting  up  from  the  crater.  On  Jan. 
15,  1886,  another  eruption  of  the  volcano  oc- 
curred, preceded  as  before  by  loud  detonations. 
Enormous  stones  were  thrown  to  a  great  height, 
and  were  plainly  visible  from  the  city  of  Colima, 
twenty-five  miles  distant.  Photographs  depict- 
ing the  volcano  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest 
activity  were  taken  by  the  instantaneous  pro- 
cess. A  vast  white  cloud  overhang  the  crater. 
On  February  17  the  crater  had  diminished  in 
size,  but  the  eruptions  continued. 

In  February  exceptionally  cold  weather  pre- 
vailed on  the  Mexican  table-land.  Snow  fell 
at  Zacatecas,  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Mexi- 
co; and  at  Mexicalcuizo,  four  miles  distant 
from  the  latter,  it  fell  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches  on  February  2,  and  on  February  4  there 
was  a  slight  snow-squall  at  Mexico,  the  snow 
melting  as  it  fell.  This  was  the  first  snow  that 
had  fallen  in  the  vicinity  since  1856.  The 
mercury,  during  a  norther,  fell  to  52°  at  Vera 
Cruz  on  February  4. 

A  shock  of  earthquake,  with  oscillations  from 
east  to  west,  was  felt  in  the  State  of  Mexico, 
between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  September  8. 

A  curious  phenomenon  occurred  at  Chimapla, 
in  the  same  State^  on  October  2.  Tremendous 
subterranean  reports  were  heard,  though  at  the 
time  the  meteorological  conditions  were  per- 
fect, there  being  no  unusual  aspect  of  the  sky, 
nor  the  slightest  rain.  It  was  found  that  a 
high  hill  in  the  vicinity  had  been  completely 
divided  into  two  parts  by  some  powerful 
force. 

HICHIGABT.  State  ClOTeruMBt— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Russell  A.  Al^er,  Republican ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Archibald  Buttars ;  Secretary  of 
State,  Harry  A.  Conant;  Treasurer,  Edward 
H.  Butler;  Auditor,  William  C.  Stevens;  At- 
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tomex-General,  Moses  Tagsrart ;  Snperinteiid- 
ent  of  Public  Instraction,  Theodore  Nelson ; 
Land  Commissioner,  Minor  S.  Newell ;  Insar- 
ance Commissioner,  Henry  S.  Raymond;  Bail- 
road  Commissioner,  William  MoPberson,  Jr. ; 
Labor  Commissioner,  C.  V.  B.  Pond.  Supreme 
Court :  Chief- Justice,  James  V.  Campbell ;  As- 
sociate Justices,  Thomas  B.  Sherwood,  John 
W.  Champlin,  and  Allen  B.  Morse. 

CMtt  ml  Ceneral  CMdltlti.— The  Governor, 
in  his  message  to  the  Lesislature  of  1887,  says : 
"Our  State  is  practically  out  of  debt;  conse- 
quently, nothing  need  be  said  of  its  credit,  be- 
cause it  does  not  use  it,  nor  is  it  probable 
that  it  will  ever  have  occasion  to  do  so  again. 
The  Treasurer's  report  shows  that  the  State  of 
Michigan  owes  $281,000,  which  will  mature 
in  1890,  and  the  Treasurer  has  in  his  possession 
United  States  Government  4i-per-oent.  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $281,000,  which  balances  the 
account  The  crops  for  the  past  two  years 
Lave  in  the  main  been  excellent  and  abundant; 
business  everywhere  is  prosperous  and  increas- 
ing, and  a  spirit  of  amity  seems  to  exist  be- 
tween employes  and  employers  throughout  the 
State,  where  heretofore  more  or  less  disagree- 
ment in  many  locations  divided  them." 

Stote  lMtttitiM8.--The  State  institutions  are, 
in  the  main,  in  excellent  condition.  The  State 
University,  Agricultural  College,  and  Nprmal 
School  all  require  appropriations  for  repairs, 
improvements,  and  maintenance.  The  Be- 
form  School  for  Boys,  at  Lansing,  is  doing  a 
good  work.  "  The  Industrial  Home  for  Girls, 
at  Adrian,''  says  the  Governor,  "needs  some 
careful  attention  and  consideration.  A  very 
great  wrong  connected  with  this  institution 
should  be  righted  at  once.  While  there  are 
many  bad  girls  in  the  school,  there  are  quite  a 
large  number  of  small  ones,  and  some  larger 
ones  too,  who  are  sent  there  simply  because 
they  have  no  friends.  They  are  charged  with 
*  vagrancy,'  and  with  being  *  wayward ' — any- 
thing to  come  under  the  letter  of  the  law,  to 
get  rid  of  the  care  of  them.  No  girl  can  go  to 
that  school  without  carrying  away  more  or 
less  of  a  taint  which  affects  her  character,  and 
will  do  so  through  life,  as  it  is  purely  a  re- 
formatory, and  tlie  innocent  class  referred  to 
should  be  taken  away  inimediately.  Severd 
smaller  girls  have  been  sent  home  and  recom- 
mitted to  the  Coldwater  school  within  the 
past  year,  firom  which  place  they  have  been 
sent  to  comfortable  homes.  I  recommend  the 
enactment  of  a  law  absolutely  prohibiting  the 
sending  of  any  girl  to  that  institution  that  has 
not  a  bad  character.  Also  that  the  law  be  so 
made  that  girls  now  there,  or  hereafter  sent 
there,  under  any  circumstances,  of  that  class, 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Coldwater  school 
direct,  upon  the  consent  of  the  joint  boardQ  of 
the  two  institutions."  The  Coldwater  school 
in  twelve  years  has  received  nearly  2,200  chil- 
dren, and  placed  in  homes  over  1,900  of  them. 
Its  management  is  excellent.  This  institution 
has  the  great  advantage  of  a  special  agent, 


which  the  Goyemor  recommends  for  tbe  Re- 
form School  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls, 
who  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
finding  homes  for  the  onildren,  and  looking 
after  them  after  they  are  placed  in  such  homes. 
^'  The  State  Prison  at  Jackson  needs  a  thorough 
overhauling.  The  Ionia  House  of  Correction 
is  in  excellent  condition.  At  the  State  Prison 
for  the  Upper  Peninsula  the  work  of  construc- 
tion is  progressing  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  site  is  beautiful,  and  the  suzronnd- 
ings  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  schools 
for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  doings 
good  work.  The  four  insane  asylums  have 
made  requests  for  improvements,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  and  for  the  building  of  cottages. 
The  new  asylum  at  Traverse  City  is,  in  con- 
stmction  and  management,  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,  at 
Ionia,  is  ably  managed,  but  its  location,  over- 
looking the  prison-yard,  is  unfortunate.  The 
mining  interest  of  Micnigan  has  become  so 
great,  although  still  in  its  infancy,  that  all  that 
pertains  to  the  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
it  should  be  encouraged.  The  mining  school 
has  opened  under  the  most  favorable  auspices, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  first  term  is  in  ad- 
mirable working  order.  The  Soldiers'  Home 
was  erected  on  a  beautiful  site  near  Grand 
Bapids,  which  was  purchased  by  its  citizens  at 
a  cost  of  about  $16,000,  and  presented  to  the 
State.  Plans  and  specifications  were  advertised 
for  to  construct  a  building  that  would  accom- 
modate at  least  400  people.  The  bids  ranged 
from  $168,881  to  $99,667.61.  The  latter  was 
accepted.  The  building  was  substantially  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  on  December  80.  The 
Home,  since  it  was  established,  has  accommo- 
dated a  large  number  of  old  soldiers,  but  could 
not  take  all  who  applied,  although  deserving, 
on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  These  veterans 
have  been  scattered  around  among  boarding- 
houses  since  the  law  establishing  it  went  into 
effect.  An  average  of  400  veterans  will  need 
to  be  accommodated."  Below  will  be  fonnd 
the  amount  of  appropriation  made  to  the  sev- 
eral institutions  for  1886  and  1886,  and  the 
amount  asked  for  1887  and  1888 : 


inshtutiok. 

1885-^ 

AaMfolsn-W. 

MlobJgmn  Asylum 

EMtorn  Asyfum . .  |1^UOO 
Kaetem  Tnuisfer..  16,000 

Northern  ABrlam. 

Asylum  for  innne  Crimi- 
nals  

182,000  00 

80.000  00 
186,700  00 

81,250  00 
187,000  00 

$49,568  00 

8,809  17  spodd. 
81480  00 

Beform  School 

104,000  00 

17,700  00  spsdiL 

Total 

$181,700  00 
70.200  00 
8,500  00  ^edsl. 

StfttePabUo  School 

91,800  00 

Total 

$78,700  00 
88,890  00 
8^600  00  qwdsL 

Industrial  Home  for  Girls. 

78,600  00 

Total 

$104,880  00 

6«,0(IO00 
918  07  ipcdiL 

Michigan  School  for  Blind. 

Se,980  00 

Total 

$50,918  07 
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INSTlTU'nON. 

18M-*86. 

Aaktd  fcr  188T-'8& 

Demand  Dumb  Instttote. 

$120,425  00 

$106,000  00 
87,926  00  special. 

Total     

$142,925  00 

Btat6Pri80D 

State  Hoiue  of  Correctkm. 
State  Houaa  of  Correctloii 

and  Prison,  U.  P 

A^rfeattonlCoIkj^ 

UnWenttT $107,600 

1-20  mm  tax 81,000 

State  Normal  School 

Mining  School  U.  P 

Soldiers^  Home 

45,940  00 
6,800  60 

lfW,000  00 
67,720  00 

18a,600  00 
65,700  00 
25,000  00 

160,000  00 
82,700  00 

6,000  00 

1,491,774  90 

800  00 
800  00 

117,1200  00  spedaL 
18,n5  00  spedaL 

'th^'oo 

211,566  94 

9b<Ko66'66 

Fish  Coroml08ioii 

State  Ubrsry,  purchaae  of 
books 

6,000  00 

State  officers    and  SUte 

1,650,000  00 

Michigan  Saperintendents 
Pioneer  Sode'tj*! .' ! 

800  00 

•r  BaHr$adfh  —  This  commission 
was  established  ia  1878.  'The  following  fig- 
ares  indicate  the  growth  of  this  interest, 
which  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
popnlation  and  wealth  in  other  branches  of 
maastrj : 


rTKSIS. 

1873. 

1885. 

MIlea  of  railroad 

8.268 

$85,000,000 
9,000,000 

80,676 

6,509 

Gross  earnings 

$77,000,000 

23,000,000 

2,706 

Cars  of  all  kinds.  

84,188 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  business  and  prop- 
erty of  the  railroads  of  the  State  have  more 
than  doubled  in  twelve  years,  bat,  with  this 
increase  in  miles  of  road,  property,  and  busi- 
ness, there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  force 
provided  for  the  commission. 

TahuUlM  f«r  Ttxatton.— The  following  is  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property,  by  counties,  in 
1886,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  State  Board  of 
Eqaalizatiou : 


COaNTDES. 


Aker.... 
Alfegaa... 
Alpena. . . 
Antrim.. . 


Valuadon. 

.  tcr^n-^ooo 

.     fc.->i'i"i.0OO 

.  ir.,ik-"  1.000 

.    JkV  11.000 

.   a.^'-.ooo 

.     1,i-.  ,000 

.    i,:^Hi,ooo 

.  l«.i*'M^OOO 
,  2iJk:"u000 

.    ^^VH^ooo 

,  IT.i^HKWO 

.  n.r.iio.ooo 

.  28.11- mMKH) 
.  IJv- 101,000 
.    t.'^n.OOO 


Banga 

Barrr 

Bay.. 

Baosle 

B«rrien.... 

Branch 

Calhoon.... 

Cass 

ChirleTdlz. 
Cliabojgan. 

Chippewa S. '^ »' ^ OOO 

Ckie 8.^.^,000 

..  17,500,000 
..  1,700,000 
..  8,500,000 
..  17,600,000 
..  2,000,000 
..  22,000,000 

Gladwin. 1,200.000 

Orand  Tiarerse. . .    4,000,000 

Gratiot 9,600,000 

Hillsdale 21,000,000 

Booghtom 6,500,000 

Hnon. 6,600,000 

Ingham 18,500.000 

Ionia. 17,000,000 

..    2,000,000 


Crswftird. 

Delta. 

Eaton 


OOUNTin. 

Iron $4,750,000 

IsabeUa 4,500,000 

IsleBoTsl 100,000 

Jackson 81,000,000 

Kalamazoo 24,000,000 

Kalkaska 8,750.000 

Kent. 46,000,000 

Keweenaw 2,760,000 

Lake 2,000,000 

Lapeer. 18,600,000 

Leelenaw. 1,000,000 

Lenawee 28,000,000 

LlTingston 10,000,000 

Mackbac 2,500,000 

Maoomb 16,500,000 

Manistee 7,000,000 

ManltoQ 100,000 

Marquette 16,000,000 

Mason 4,000,000 

Mecosta 6,000,000 

Menominee 6,250,000 

Midland 8.600,000 

Mlssaakee 8.260,000 

Monroe 15,000,000 

Montcalm. 9,500,000 

Montmorency ...  1 ,260,000 

Muskegon 11,000,000 

Newaygo 4,750,000 

Oakfamd 27,000,000 

Oceana 4,000,000 

Ogemaw 1,000,000 

Ontonagon 8.750,000 

Osceola. 8,760,000 


OOUNTnES. 
Oscoda $1/^*^ 

■i.iMiu.ihK) 

lOjIl.hMIlK) 

Li.'.Li.uJO 
l,,Vio,Jn.K) 

'S]  'HHM'KlO 

l^j,UOii(,(MK) 


OOUMTIEB. 

St  Clair $16,500,000 

Bt  Joseph 18,000,000 

Tascola. 10,000,000 

Van  Boreo 14,000,000 

Washtenaw 80,000,000 

Wayne 150,000,000 

Wexford 8,250,000 

Total $945,450,000 


Otsego. 

OtUwa 

Presquelsle.... 
Roscommon .... 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee 

PoMlcaL — The  Repablioan  State  Convention 
met  at  Grand  Rapids  on  August  25,  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  ticket:  For  Governor, 
Cyras  G.  Luce;  Lieutenant-Governor,  James 
H.  Macdonald ;  Secretary  of  State,  Gilbert  R. 
Osmun;  State  Treasurer,  George  L.  Maltz; 
Auditor  General,  Henry  H.  Aplin ;  Attorney- 
General,  Moses  Tag^rt ;  Commissioner  of  the 
State  Land-Office,  Koscoe  D.  Diz;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Joseph  S.  £sta- 
brook ;  Member  of  State  Board  of  Education, 
Samuel  S.  Babcock.  The  following  platform 
was  adopted : 

We  favor  a  tariff  upon  the  imported  produoto  of 
low-priced  forei^  labor,  fairly  ana  justly  distributed, 
BO  aa  to  protect  the  interests  of  American  wage-work- 
ers without  adding  to  their  burdens^  and  we  point  to 
the  history  of  Republican  leg^lation  as  exhibiting 
such  wise  revisions  of  the  tariff  laws  from  time  to 
time  as  have  secured  these  valuable  results  for  the 
countiy  and  the  people.  The  party  whose  quick 
sense  of  its  duty  to  the  people  is  responsible  for 
those  achievements  con  be  depended  upon  to  make 
such  future  revisions  of  the  laws  as  shall  be  found  to 
be  most  advantafleous  to  the  real  interests  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  and  conspicuous  among  the  changes  we 
now  deem  salutarv  is  the  restoration  of  the  tariff  of 
1867  on  wool,  llie  record  of  the  Democratic  party 
shows  its  utter  incapacity  to  deal  with  this  subject 

The  money  of  the  Constitution  is  gold  and  silver 
■coin,  and  the  paper  representative  of  money,  includ- 
ing gold  and  sllyer  certificates,  and  treasury  and  bank- 
notes, should  always  be  convertible  into  coin  of  equal 
denomination  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  We  proouoe 
both  gold  and  silver  lai^ly  in  our  own  country,  and 
theretore  these  metals,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
sound  principles  of  finance,  should  be  utilized  as 
money. 

We  regard  with  favor  the  intelligent  organization 
of  labor  for  such  worthy  purpof«e9  as  mutual  educa- 
tion and  for  the  protection  of  their  interests  in  all 
things  relating  to  their  welfare,  and  to  the  industrial 
weltars  of  the  ooUntiy,  and  we  favor  the  enactment 
of  State  and  national  laws  providing  for  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  between  employers  and  em- 
ploy^ bv  methods  of  voluntary  arbitration,  or  by 
the  establishment  of  courts  of  oonciliation  to  avoid 
the  waste,  loss,  and  ill-feeling  resulting  from  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  the  usual  burden  and  expense  of 
liti^tion.  We  are  opposed  to  the  importation  of 
Chinese  labor  into  this  country,  or  of  any  other  for- 
eign laborers  under  the  contract  system.  We  favor 
any  plan  for  the  relief  of  free  labor  from  the  compe- 
tition of  convict-labor  which  does  not  impose  upon 
ft-ee  labor  a  greater  expense  of  supporting  convicts 
in  idleness  or  useless  labor,  and  we  favor  the  adop- 
tion of  laws  providing  for  the  protection  of  workers 
in  our  mines  and  other  hazardous  callings,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  labor  of  children,  and  for  such  other 
measures  as  will  sustain  and  improve  the  material  and 
social  welfare  of  our  industrial  population.  We  are 
earnestly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  so-called 
Anarchists,  and  we  believe  in  the  utmost  protection 
to  each  ana  every  individual  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fhiits  of  ill  his  personal  efforts  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood.  • 

We  believe  that  when  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  State  desires  to  express  itself  by  vote  upon  a 
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change  in  the  organic  law,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
do  80  in  a  constitutional  manner ;  and  recognizing  the 
evils  of  intemperance  and  desiring  to  overcome  those 
evils,  we  believe  the  temperance  question  is  one  npon 
which  that  expression  should  be  so  permitted.  We 
further  demand  the  thorough  enlbreement  of  the  pres- 
ent tax  and  police  laws. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  granting  of  the  Government 
domain  to  non-resident  foreigners,  to  the  exclusion  of 
our  own  citizens,  to  whose  ownership  and  use  for 
homes  it  should  be  dedicated. 

We  again  declare  our  constant  sympathy  with  the 
just  and  consistent  Republican  policy  and  practice  of 
granting  out  of  the  nation's  abundance  generous  pen- 
sions to  the  disabled  veterans  of  our  wan,  whether 
for  the  country's  defense  or  for  tlio  preservation  of 
the  Union.  Wo  denounce  the  present  national  Ad- 
ministration for  its  indefensible  vetoes  of  meritorious 
measures  to  the  relief  of  veteranSf  and  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  veterans,  and  condemn  the  coarse  and 
insolent  terms  in  which  those  vetoes  were  expressed. 
We  protest  a^inst  the  removal  fVom  official  places  of 
worthy  and  disabled  Union  soldiers  to  make  way  for 
partisan  civilians  and  ex-Confederates. 

We  favor  such  wise  national  legislation  in  regula- 
tion of  commerce  between  the  States  as  will  prevent 
extortion  by  common  carriers  and  secure  for  tne  pro- 
ducer the  transix)rtation  of  his  products  to  all  markets 
at  a  reasonable  and  proper  cost  and  without  unjust 
discrimination  in  favor  of  any  class,  interests,  or  sec- 
tions. We  also  favor  the  amendment  of  the  patent 
laws  60  as  to  exempt  the  owners  and  users  of  patented 
articles  purchased  in  the  ordinary  wa^  of  trade  tYt)m 
any  liability  to  the  patentee  or  his  assigns. 

The  Democrats  and  Greenbackere  pnt  a  fa- 
sion  ticket  in  the  field,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing candidates:  For  Grovernor,  George  L, 
Yaple ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Solomon  8.  Cur- 
ry; Secretary  of  State,  Philip  B.  Wachtel; 
Treasurer,  William  G.  Beard ;  Auditor,  Judson 
S.  Farrar ;  Land  Commissioner,  Alonzo  T. 
Frisbie;  Attorney-General,  John  0.  Donnel- 
ly ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Da- 
vid Parsons ;  Member  of  Board  of  Education, 
Orren  E.  Downing. 

The  Prohibitionists  had  a  ticket  in  the  field, 
headed  by  Samuel  Dickie.  On  November  2 
the  Republican  ticket  was  elected.  The  vote 
for  Governor  was  as  follows:  Republican, 
181,474:  Fusion,  174,042;  Prohibition,  26,- 
179;  Bcatterimr,  190.  Two  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  were  rejected. 

Five  Democrats  (First,  Fifth,  Seventh, 
Eighth,  and  Tenth  districts)  and  six  Republi- 
cans were  elected  to  Congress.  The  L^sla- 
ture  consists  of  22  Republicans  and  10  oppoai- 
tion  in  the  Senate,  ana  62  Republicans  and  88 
opposition  in  the  House. 

HDnrESOTA,  state  QoTCruBfjit— The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  Officers  during  the  year : 
Governor,  Lucius  F.  Hubbard,  Republican ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  A.  Oilman;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Frederick  von  Baumbach  ; 
Treasurer,  Charles  Kittelson ;  Auditor,  W.  W. 
Braden;  Attorney-General,  W.  J.  Hahn;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  D.  L.  Eiehle; 
Public  Examiner,  H.  M.  Knox ;  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, A.  R.  McGill ;  Commissioner  of  Sta- 
tistics, A.  F.  Nordin ;  Railroad  Commissioners, 
James  H.  Baker,  G.  L.  Becker,  and  S.  S.  Mur- 
dock.  Supreme  Court :  Chief -Justice,  James 
Gilfillan ;  Associate  Justices,  John  M.  Berry, 


William  Mitchell,  D.  A.  Dickinson,  and  Charles 
E.  Vanderburg. 

FbuuiMs. — ^The  following  statements  ^ve  a 
general  idea  of  the  transactions  of  the  treasury 
for  the  fiscal  years  1885  and  1886 : 


ITEMS. 

188«, 

1886. 

CoBb  balance  July  81. 1884 . . . 
Cash  balanoe  July  81, 1885 . . . 

$988.795  04 

"bisfiihla 

87,090  81 
678,802  09 

70,««  88 

282,600  20 
218,400  88 

189,472  25 
V92;789"47 

$6l'Mtfsi 
6eO,698  80 

89,406  81 

591,888  57 

8il4141 

806,0:6  8S 
882,818  69 

164,51816 

66^.262  SO 

Miaoellaneous  receipts  from 
countietfT 

Taxes  on  gnu  receipts  of 

Tazeaand  fees  on  icsnrance, 
telegraph,  and  mining  com- 
pftoies 

pAidpal  on  BciiooL  nnlver- 
8tty,  and  Internal  improre- 
ment  land  contracts 

Interest  on  the  same 

Interest  on    Invested   trust 
ftinds 

Bale    of  bonds,  aoconnt   of 
trust  Amds. 

AilsceUaneous 

287,468  46 

Total 

$8,014,499  18 

$8,748,664  50 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


FTEMS. 

1885. 

1888. 

Legislative  ez)>en8es 

$78s006  72 
69,902  80 
82,474  76 
48,206  44 
84,191  00 
8.504  90 

216,689  80 

60,000  00 
40,995  02 
65.988  06 
85,000  00 
72,140  08 

171,941  70 

15,000  00 

602.494  18 
850,781  55 

27.8S4  91 

8,485  14 

186,919  85 

28,000  00 

101,192  67 
9,858  66 
14.284  25 
49,419  45 

141,928  68 

Executive  expenses 

$70.606  0 

Judicial  expenses 

98,687  82 
14,916  51 

Printing  and  stationery 

Books  and  court  reports 

Support  of  in  sane 

SuDport  of  deaf  and  dumK 

blind,  and  imbecile  schools. 

Support  of  normal  schools. . . . 

Support  of  prison 

7.163  78 
218,026  67 

62,450  01 

4&oooeo 

68,674  16 

Support  of  university 

New  buildings  and  improve- 
ments at  SUte  institutions . 

State    Agricultural    Society 
buildings 

Purchase  of  bonds. for  trust- 
Ainds 

86,000  00 
7M67n 

268,50  95 

85,000  00 

842.2SO0O 

Apportioned  school  ftind 

MinnesoU  National  Quaid .. 

Census  expenses 

Interest  on  State  debt 

Redemption  of  State  debt. . . . 

High-schools,  institutes,  and 

text-books 

8S8.T6612 
20,89181 
80,754  48 
384,404  74 
116,000  00 

55.601  84 

Agricultural  societies 

17,887  90 
21,52S98 

Aoadsand  bridirea 

47,497  A6 
167,887  68 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

$2,400,818  62 

$2,816,719  28 

Balances,  July  81 

$614,145  66 

$982,145  27 

The  status  of  the  trust  funds  of  the  State  on 
July  81  was  as  follows: 

PEBMANSNT  SCHOOL  VUKD. 

Gbsh $880,518  St 

Landoontracto 8,694,81215 

Unpaid  drafts,  drawn  prior  to  Dec  1. 1862 1,172  S3 

$1,981,000  Minnesote  B.  K.  a4Ju8tment  bonds. .  1,980,026  OO 

$61,000  Minnesota  r«i venue  bonds 61,000  00 

$51,650  United  States  registered  4-per<ent 

bonds 62:994  18 

$1,700,000  Tennessee  8-per-cent.  bonds 1,164,250  00 

Total $7,814,797  89 

Less  premiums  paid  on  United  States  bonds 
fiom  general  Aind. 11*681  So 

TotaL 7$7,W«1* 
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PERMANXirr   UNIVERSITT  FUND. 

Out $76,890  16 

Und  ooDtncto.  408,644  66 

|id0,000nair(Midii4iastmentbond« 280,000  00* 

Prait-ftrm 1,809  10 

ExpeiiDMntal  fum 8,600  00 

•Mai $769,848  90 


700.  The  Winona  sobool  also  asks  an  appropria** 
tion  for  a  ladies'  home.    The  enrollment  was : 


IHTBRNAL  DCPROYEMENT   LAND  FUND. 

Owh $18d,846  88 

Lud  oontiKCts 1,880,614  46 

$822,000  Ifiimeflotft  nilroiid  a^fcmest  bonds .      822,000  00 
InteKflt  orerdxalt. 11,266  82 

Totol $1,860,627  10 

Leai  adUnatment  bonds  oanoekd 822,000  00 

Total, $1,628,627  10 

These  statements  show  an  increase  in  these 
fhnds  in  two  years  of  $1,382,610.84,  and  an  ag- 
gregate aocamalation  of  $9, 601,687. 14.  There 
yet  remains  unsold  of  the  congressional  grant 
of  land  from  which  these  i\mds  are  derived 
(estimating  the  full  grant  to  common  schools 
at  3,090,000  acres)  1,887,671  acres  in  the  com- 
mon-school grant,  89^28  acres  in  the  univer- 
sity grant,  and  175,817  in  the  internal  improve- 
ment land  grant. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  $4,026,000. 
The  State  debt  Las  been  reduced  in  two  years 
$457,000  by  the  redemption  of  $189,000  of 
revenue  bonds,  and  the  cancellation  of  $822,- 
000  of  adjustment  bonds,  held  by  the  internal 
improvement  land  fund.  The  balance  of  the 
revenue  bonds,  $61,000,  will  be  redeemed  from 
the  revenues  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  receipts  for  the  county  treasuries  of 
the  State  for  the  year  ending  in  February,  1886, 
were  in  excess  of  $9,000,000. 

Eiicatlffu — There  was  expended  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  the  last  two  years,  $6,122,077, 
as  follows : 


FDBPOSE. 

1885. 

188d. 

For  oonnnon  schools 

$2,620,721 

69886 

28,000 

48.000 

6^000 

$8,198,816 
79,166 

For  State  Unlrenitv 

For  biff  h-schools. 

28,000 

IW  normal  schools     

48,000 

Fbr  tfiarhmii*  Institutes 

6.000 

Totsl. 

$2,767,106 

$8,864,971 

The  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  was 
225,215  in  1885  and  248,059  in  1886. 

The  State  University  had  810  students  in 
1885  and  406  in  1886.  Additional  appropria- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $150,000  are  required 
to  provide  needed  buildinj^s.  There  was  ex- 
pended for  new  buildings  during  the  past  year 
the  sum  of  $88,000.  For  current  expenses 
$40,000  per  annum  will  be  required  for  the 
ensuing  two  years. 

The  high-schools  of  the  State  have  increased 
to  59  and  their  enrollment  to  8,196.  The  nor- 
mal schools  have  increased  their  enrollment 
until  the  capacity  of  the  Mankato  and  St. 
Cloud  buildings  is  insufficient  and  appropria- 
tions are  asked  for  their  enlargement.  The 
requirements  of  the  three  schools  in  addition 
to  the  annual  appropriations  for  their  support 
as  reported  by  the  board,  are  as  follow :  Wino- 
na, $6,000 ;  Mankato,  $67,000 ;  St.  Cloud,  $47,- 
VOL,  XXVI. — 86    A 


SCHOOLS. 

1885. 

1888. 

Winona •  • 

616 
677 
842 

676 

MlLI^^fttO - ,, 

614 

6t  Cloud. 

876 

Total 

1,486 

1,666 

A  normal  school  is  soon  to  be  established 
at  Moorhead. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  146  of  the 
General  Laws  of  1885,  which  provides  for  a 
State  school  for  neglected  and  dependent  chil- 
dren, there  has  been  established  and  recently 
set  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Owatonna,  an 
institution  of  the  character  contemplated.  A 
site  including  160  acres  of  land  was  given  by 
the  city,  upon  which  have  been  erected  three 
cottages,  furnishing  accommodations  for  about 
sixty  pupils. 

The  reform  school  had  under  its  care,  July 
81,  191  inmates.  During  the  two  years  there 
were  committed  to  the  institution  168,  and 
discharged  therefrom  96.  The  expenses  of 
maintenance  were  $29,467.08  for  1885,  and 
$82,564.62  for  1886.  Additional  accommoda- 
tions are  required  at  this  institution,  but  be- 
fore appropriations  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  them,  the  Governor  suggests  the 
advisability  of  a  change  of  location. 

bstltitlOB  f«r  the  Deaf  aid  Dnb,  the  Bllid,  aa4 
flie  Feehle-Mladed. — At  the  State  institution  for 
defective  children,  embracing  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  and  for  the 
feeble-minded,  during  the  past  year,  there  have 
been  in  attendance :  157  pupils  in  the  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  86  in  that  for  the  blind, 
and  78  in  that  for  the  feeble-minded.  For  ad- 
mission to  the  latter  there  are  on  file  70  appli- 
cations in  excess  of  accommodations  furnished 
by  the  present  buildings,  and  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors therefore  ask  for  an  appropriation  for 
their  enlargement. 

The  disbursements  on  account  of  the  insti- 
stute  the  past  two  years  were  $172,597.58. 

iDMM  HoqHtato.-— At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  there  were  1,479  patients  under  treatment 
in  the  two  insane  hospitals  of  the  State,  874  at 
St  Peter  and  605  at  Kochester,  an  increase  of 
286  since  the  last  biennial  report  of  the  trus- 
tees. There  was  expended  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  insane  $298,905.71  in  1885,  and 
$228,696.97  in  1886,  and  for  new  structures 
and  improvements  at  the  two  institutions $1 12,- 
674.41  for  the  two  years. 

A  third  hospital  has  been  located  at  Fergus 
Falls  and  will  be  soon  constucted. 

State  Plifltn.— The  capacity  of  the  State  Prison 
has  been  enlarged  since  1885  by  the  addition 
of  150  cells,  at  a  cost  of  $56,500.  It  now  af- 
fords accommodation  for  600  inmates.  The 
population  of  the  institution  numbered  886  at 
the  date  of  the  inspectors'  report,  July  81, 
1886,  which  has  been  increased  to  407  since 
that  time.    The  current  expenses  were  $65,- 
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018.80  in  1885,  and  $65,186.82  in  1886,  and 
the  earnings  $43,179.74  and  $47,472.60  for  the 
same  years,  respectivelj.  The  net  per  capita 
cost  of  maintaining  the  convicts  has  been  re- 
daced  from  $100.79  in  1881  to  $42.88  in  1886. 
The  present  capacity  of  the  prison  will  proba- 
\t\j  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  State  in  this  regard  until  accommodations 
are  provided  in  the  second  State  Prison  con- 
templated by  chapter  157  of  the  General  Laws 
of  1885.  This  prison,  the  Grovemor  recom- 
mends, should  be  made  a  reformatory  for  con- 
victs sentenced  for  their  first  offense. 

Mdlen'  Hmm.— The  Governor  recommends^ 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  cagp 
of  disabled  veterans,  to  be  supported  by  mh 
State.  ^.^ 

niltla*~The  Minnesota  National  Gu^d,  as 
DOW  constituted,  consists  of  two  regimMits  of 
infantry,  one  battery  of  artillery,  and  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  representing  a  total  strength  of 
1,299  officers  and  men.  There  have  also  been 
organized,  at  different  points  in  the  State,  re- 
serve companies  of  infantry  to  the  number  of 
seven,  to  which  the  State  has  furnished  arms 
and  equipments.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
Adjutant-General^s  report  is  an  exhibit  of  the 
work  of  that  department  in  the  prosecution  of 
soldiers'  claims  for  pensions.  During  the  past 
five  years  it  has  prosecuted  1,572  claims  of  this 
character,  secured  the  allowance  of  849,  repre- 
senting a  monthly  pension  of  $7,118.48,  and 
arrears  of  pension  of  $430,969.47,  without  the 
cost  of  a  dollar  to  the  claimants. 

Dnliage. — In  July  a  delegate  convention  of 
residents  and  property-owners  of  that  portion 
of  the  Red  river  valley  lying  in  Minnesota  was 
held  at  Grookston,  to  devise  means  and  adopt 
methods  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  drain- 
age for  that  fertile  section  of  the  State.  The 
action  of  the  convention  resulted  in  the  em- 
ployment of  competent  engineers  to  make  sur- 
veys, adopt  a  plan,  and  report  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  with  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed work.  The  report  has  been  submitted, 
with  a  request  for  legislation  in  furtherance  of 
the  enterprise. 

Llqiei^TnlliCi — ^^  Yon  will  be  called  upon,''  says 
Gov.  McGill,  in  his  inaagural,  ^^at  this  session  to 
consider  measures  looking  to  the  further  regu- 
lation of  the  liquor  business.  The  people  have 
pronounced  in  favor  of  *high  license,  local  op- 
tion, and  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  liquor- traffic,'  and  now  turn  to 
you  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  you  will, 
in  the  form  of  suitable  legislation,  give  effect 
to  the  verdict  which  they  have  found.  Outside 
of  the  limited  number  engaged  in  the  liquor- 
traffic  in  this  State,  the  people,  by  a  very  large 
m<gority  and  without  regard  to  political  parties, 
favor  the  measures  proposed." 

Fish. — ^The  Fish  Commission  have  distributed 
22,818,147  fish  and  14,100,000  eggs  in  the 
waters  of  the  State  during  the  past  two  years. 
These  include  the  most  desirable  species  of  food- 
fishes  adapted  to  the  lakes  and  streams. 


luwuice.— ^The  aggregate  insurance  busiDess 
transacted  in  the  State  in  1886  was:  Rigi^B 
written,  $208,829,884;  premiums  receiv^ 
$2,770,818.19;  losses  paid,  $1,268,887.20.  The 
companies  paid  in  taxes  and  fees  to  the  State 
$64,705.76  in  1885,  and  $75,089.57  in  1886. 

LmbeFf — The  several  surveyors- general  re- 
port the  following  statistics  respecting  the  lam- 
ber  interests  of  the  State : 


LocALrms. 

1888. 

Fbbt  Loos  malxd: 

*  First  dlatrlct 

800,022,880 
816,202,210 
47,118*270 

22i42MM 

248,127,980 

Ftfth  dtetrf  ct 

Serenth  district 

Total 

888,402,800 

581,6M,M( 

FoET  Lumber  xANVFAonrsKD : 
Flnt  district 

140^0,870 
878,180,000 
128,620,000 

128;MSl9M 
822,260^ 
171,760,000 

Second  dirtrict 

Fifth  dlatrict 

Total 

808,061,080 

eaa^OkTso 

RaOrMdB.— There  are  now  in  operation  4,900 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  State,  an  increase  of 
788  miles  in  two  years.  Cost  per  mile,  as  re- 
ported, $85,744.81.  The  earnings  of  these 
roads  were  as  follows: 


nXMB. 

188ft. 

1888. 

Groes 

$22,817,199  71 

11,468,882  88 

811,748  Oft 

$2&,10S,819M 
18,084,068  88 

Net 

Taxes  paid  to  the  State 

(Ir8vtli« — *^  During  the  five  years  it  has  been 
my  privilege,"  says  Gov.  Hubbard,  "  to  occupy 
the  executive  office,  Minnesota  has  ezperienoed 
a  development  unprecedented  in  her  history, 
and  hardly  eqnaled  by  that  of  any  other  com- 
munity of  the  country  for  a  like  period  of  time. 
Her  growth  in  population  has  been  nearly  80 
per  cent.,  and  her  assessed  real  and  personal 
estate  has  increased  from  $271,158,961  in  1881, 
to  $458,424,777  in  1886.  The  uadustries  and 
business  interests  of  her  people  have  kept  pace 
in  their  development  with  this  growth  in  popo- 
latdon  and  wealth,  and  the  foundations  have 
been  broadened  and  strengthened  for  that 
greatness  of  empire  which  is  the  abundant 
promise  of  our  future  destiny." 

Baiks.— There  are  287  banks  in  the  State,  of 
which  but  107  are  incorporated  either  ander 
State  or  National  law.  The  remaining  ISO  be- 
long to  individuals  or  firms,  but  all  except  11 
have  assumed  corporate  names.  The  Governor 
recommends  that  they  be  prohibited  from  using 
corporate  names,  or  required  to  incorporate. 

HaU-SUnWr-  On  July  24  a  hail-storm  of  great 
violence  passed  through  Marshall  County,  total- 
ly destroying  the  crops  and  greatly  injuring 
much  other  property  over  an  area  of  many 
square  miles,  reducing  almost  to  destitution 
about  200  families.  At  a  later  date.  Swift  and 
Polk  Oountiessuflfered  from  a  similar  visitation. 

Pelitlcal.— The  Democratic  State  Conrention 
met  at  St.  Paul  on  September  15,  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  ticket:  Governor,  A.  A. 
Ames;    Lieutenant-Governor,    John   Frank; 
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Secretary  of  State,  Luke  Jaeger ;  State  Audi- 
tor, G.  A.  Lnndberg;  State  Treasiirer,  Henry 
Poebler;  Attomey-Greneral,  J.  N.  Ives;  Clerk 
of  Court,  George  T.  Gardner.  After  commend- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Cleveland, 
and  denouncing  the  Republican  management 
of  the  State  for  the  past  twenty-six  years,  the 
platform  continues :' 

That  in  national  matters  there  should  be  a  thorough 
and  complete  tariff  reform.  The  longer  oontinnanoe 
of  taxes  imposed  in  time  of  var  for  war  purpoeea  ia 
nnneoeasary  and  oppresaiye.  The  oppressed  condi- 
tion of  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  indoatries 
imperatively  demand  that  the^  should  no  lon^  pay 
tribute  to  the  monopolists  of^the  East.  Justice  and 
flound  policy  alike  dictate  that  the  tools  of  the  laborer 
and  the  mechanic,  the  raw  materials  of  the  manufact- 
urer, the  implements  of  the  fanner,  and  all  thinfls 
neceeaaiy  for  the  life,  comfort,  and  employment  of  tne 
people,  snould  not  be  excluded  fW>m  our  markets  or 
enhanced  in  price  by  taxes  imposed  upon  them  for  the 

gt>flt  of  protected  millions.  We  are,  therefore^  in 
vor  of  a  revision  of  the  present  unequal  and  uiguat 
tariff  and  its  adjustment  to  a  revenue  basis,  believing 
that  any  tariff  system  for  purposes  other  than  raising 
revenue  for  the  expenses  or  the  Government,  economi- 
cally administered,  is  uigust  and  without  constitu- 
tional  authoritjr. 

This  convention  affirms  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
eolture,  as  established  at  Washington,  should  be  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  and  power  or  a  Cabinet  position. 
We  maintun  uiat  railroad,  telegraph,  express,  and 
simiitt-  corporations  are  created  bv  State  or  Federal 
law  for  public  service,  and  derive  all  their  powers  and 
privileges  f^m  their  creators,  and  are  properiy  sub- 
ject to  legislative  government  and  control.  We  are 
unqualifiedly  in  fiivor  of  such  legislation  in  this  State 
as  will  insure  free  and  open  markets  for  buying  and 
seQing,  and  equitable  and  reasonable  tranapoitation 
ohaigca  and  facilities,  eqoal  alike  to  the  producer, 
dealer,  and  consumer.  We  favor  a  careful  revision 
and  a  stricter  enforcement  of  our  State  warehouse  and 
gnin  laws,  to  the  end  that  the  capital  and  labor  of  the 
agriculturist  and  mechanic  may  no  longer  be  made  to 
pay  tribute  to  these  great  corporations  who,  having 
m  the  j>ast  done  so  much  for  the  growth  and  grandeur 
of  our  State^  have  grown  with  its  growth,  and  strength- 
ened with  Its  strength^  until  they  are  now  assuming 
and  exercising  antnon^  and  power  antagonistic  to 
the  public  welfare,  and  in  opposition  to  tne  will  of 
that  people  who  are  their  creators  and  whose  servants 
they  are. 

That  we  view  with  anxious  interest  the  great  ques- 
tion of  labor  now  agitating  the  public  mind.  The  ad- 
vanoe  and  perfection  of  machinery  elevated  the  dig- 
nity of  labor,  and  urges  it  to  reach  out  for  more  of  tne 
mtellectual,  moral,  and  social  enjoyments  of  liib.  In 
the  term  of  hours  which  now  constitutes  a  day's  work, 
we  find  at  the  very  groundwork  a  gross  lack  of  uni- 
formity, the  term  running  all  the  way  fVom  eight  to 
sixteen  hours.  It  would  be  a  marvel  if,  in  this  age, 
human  nature  would  rest  quietly  under  such  oppres- 
sive irregularity.  The  eight-hour  term  is  now  a  law 
of  the  United  States  Oovernment  for  all  laborers, 
workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  therein :  and  it  is 
alifo  the  equal  one  third  part  of  our  time.  In  all  na- 
tional, State,  or  municipal  works,  a  uniform  rule  should 
be  established  and  rigorously  adnered  to.  We  further 
demand  enoouiagement  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics and  the  establishment  of  a  Labor  Bureau  in  our 
State ;  better  legislation  securing  the  payment  of  wages 
earned  J  provision  for  the  healtn  and  safety  of  opera- 
tives; mdemnification  for  injuries  received;  pronibi- 
tion  of  the  employment  of  immature  children  in  shops 
tnd  fiKstories;  protection  from  the  ravages  flx)m  the 
usurer  and  tax-title  shark ;  arbitration  tor  all  differ- 
ences between  capital  and  labor;  and  legislation 
against  convict-labor  being  brought  into  competition 


with  honest  toil.  We  specially  condemn  the  practice 
long  in  vogue  in  Minnesota  of  the  State  hiring  out  its 
convicts.  We  f\irther  oppose  in  public  works  the  con- 
vict system,  and  believe  that  all  such  labor  should  bo 
done  oy  the  day  and  under  careful  supervision.  What- 
ever may  be  necessary  to  better  guuxl  the  rights  and 
ennoble  the  calling  of  the  laboring  classes  should  re- 
ceive early  and  earnest  attention. 

That  inasmuch  as  the  relations  of  labor  to  capital, 
of  the  public  to  corporations,  are  the  domineering 
questions  in  both  national  ana  State  politics,  and  in- 
asmuch as  ordinaiy  legislation  is  vacillating  and  often 
partisan  as  a  practical  measure,  we  are  in  favor  of  a 
constitutional  convention  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
those  relations  upon  a  sound  and  eauitable  basu  by 
ingrafting  the  traditional  doctrines  or  the  Democratic 
puty  upon  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State. 

Tnat  the  party  is  opposed  to  all  class  and  sumptu- 
aiy  legislation.  We  encourage  immigration  or  all 
who  are  desirous  of  building  up  homes  and  acquiring 
American  dtizenship,  but  we  strenuously  oppose  the 
importation  of  foreign  labor  under  contract,  as  de- 
giactingto  humanity  and  hostile  to  fVee  institutions. 
The  public  lands,  tne  heritage  of  the  people,  should 
be  reserved  for  actual  settleni.  We  express  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  patriots  of  Ireland  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  homo-mie,  pending  which  we  earnestly  hope 
that  Parliament  will  pass  Mr.  Pameirs  present  bill 
to  prevent  ftirther  evictions  untU  equitable  lands  laws 
may  be  enacted.  We  declare  that  the  nation  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  its  soldiers  and  sailors.  We  there- 
fore favor  sudi  legislation  by  Congress  as  will  insure 
to  every  surviving  veteran  of  the  Union  foroes  who 
is  incapadtated  m>m  labor  a  liberal  pension  for  his 
honorable  support  during  life  and  for  the  support  of 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  whether  such  in- 
capacity occurred  during  tne  war  or  since.  ■  We  would 
have  it  an  axiom  that  "  republics  are  grateful,**  and 
that  pensions  should  be  cheerfVdly  bestowed  as  a  rec- 
ognition of  honorable  services  rendered  to  the  nation 
in  its  hour  of  danger.  We  deplore  the  fact  that  in 
our  own  State  there  are  to-day  a  large  number  of  vet- 
erana  who  are  objecta  of  puolic  and  private  charity. 
We  therefore  uige  that  steps  be  taken  by  our  next 
Legislature  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  soldiers'  home 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  disabled  and  infirm 
veterans. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at 
St.  Paul  on  September  22.  The  following  ticket 
was  nominated:  Governor,  A.  R.  McGill; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  E.  Rice;  Secretary 
of  State,  Hans  Mattson;  State  Auditor,  W.  W. 
Braden;  State  Treasurer,  Joseph  Bobleter; 
Attorney-General,  M.  E.  Olapp;  Clerk  of  Su- 
preme Court,  D.  D.  Jones ;  Juages  of  Supreme 
Court,  D.  A.  Dickinson,  W.  H.  Vanderburg, 
and  William  Mitchell.  The  platform  contains, 
among  others,  the  following  planks : 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and  paper  issued  against  coin 
actually  deposited  should  be  united  in  the  currency  of 
commerce.  We  believe  that  the  interests  of  all  classes 
demand  the  use  as  money  of  both  predous  metals ; 
but  we  favor  an  honest  silver  dollar  only,  intrinsically 
equal  in  value  to  the  dollar  of  gold.  Inking  toward 
the  establishment  of  real  bimetallism,  which  no- 
where now  exists,  we  favor  such  legislation  as  will  most 
speedily  promote  consent  by  the  principal  commerdal 
nations  of  the  world  to  resume  the  free  ccnnage  of  sil- 
ver, at  a  ratio  fixed  by  international  agreement. 

That  we  unreservedly  indorse  the  action  of  the  De- 
partment of  Minnesota,  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic, 
at  its  encampment  of  last  February,  in  appointing  a 
committee  to  secure  firom  the  next  Legislature  the 

Srovision  necessary  to  establish  in  Minnesota  a  sel- 
lers* home  and  a  permanent  relief  fund.  Our  repre- 
sentatives are  requested  to  give  their  influence  and 
votes  to  the  enactment  of  suitaDle  laws  for  this  purpose. 
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In  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Minnesota,  with  whose 
interests  the  Repablican  party  of  the  State  has  always 
been  identified,  we  declare  that  the  present  luUroad 
and  warehouse  law  should  be  so  amended  in  the  light 
of  experience  gained  by  its  practical  operation  as  to 
secure  an  open  and  unrestricted  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil ;  that  the  progressive  reduction  of 
railway  freight  and  passenger  rates  which  has  been 
aooomplished  under  Kepublioan  rule  should  be  con- 
tinuecl  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  a  reasonable 
return  upon  such  capital  as  is  actually  in  the  buamess 
of  transportation ;  uiat  railroads  should  be  restricted 
from  holding  lands  exempt  from  taxation  except  lands 
in  actual  use  in  the  operation  of  the  road ;  tbat  just 
grades  and  honest  weights  and  measures  should  be 
msured  bv  a  sufficient  system  of  local  inspection. 

We  declare  that  the  practice  of  corporations  of  wa- 
tering their  stock  so  as  to  claim  incomes  upon  ficti- 
tious and  unreal  values  can  not  be  too  strongly  repre- 
hended, and  that  the  rates  of  freight  and  transporta- 
tion upon  railroads  should  be  limited  to  a  fair  com- 
pensation, which  should  cover  the  actual  operating 
e^ensos  of  the  road  and  legitimate  interest  upon  the 
capital  actually  invested,  and  that  laws  should  be  en- 
acted to  enforce  compliance  with  this  declaration. 

That  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  this  State  should 
be  reduced  to  a  maidmam  of  eight  per  centum,  and 
the  UKury  laws  of  the  State  shoiud  m  rigorously  en- 
forced. 

That  the  State  should  use  a  portion  of  the  income 
of  its  magnificent  school  flmds  in  the  purchase  and 
supply  of  all  school-books  in  use  in  its  public  schools 
to  pupils  actually  attending  and  legally  entitled  to 
their  privileges. 

We  demand,  that  ample  laws  should  be  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  all  persons  engaged  in  mining,  manu- 
lacturing,  and  other  labor-employing  industnes,  and 
for  ample  indemnification  of  Iosh  or  ii^ury  through 
lack  of  proper  safeguards  or  negligence,  and  that  ue 
employer  snould  be  equally  liable,  whether  such  loss 
or  mjury  result  from  tne  negligence  of  the  employer 
or  any  servant  or  co-employ^ ;  that,  without  fessen- 
ing  the  penalties  upon  delinquent  tax-payers,  it  should 
be  made  forever  impossible,  under  color  ox  law  or  of 
any  legal  decision,  to  rob  the  humblest  citizen  of  his 
home  by  means  of  official  fraud,  negligence,  or  inca- 
padty. 

The  rights  and  equities  of  labor  must  constitute  the 
corner-stone  of  any  well-founded  state.  For  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  the  workinsman  the  Bepublican 
party  pledges  its  support  to  the  following  prrndples : 
It  is  unworthy  of  a  civilized  state  that  there  snould 
exist  anv  inequality  in  the  condition  of  capital  and 
labor  before  the  law,  or  that  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice should  be  impeded  by  technicalities,  unjust  de- 
lays, or  discriminations;  the  people  should  reassert 
and  practically  enforce^  througn  their  representatives, 
the  nindamental  principle  of  universal,  civic,  and  Id- 
dustrial  equality ;  the  prison  labor  of  the  State  should 
not  be  employed,  under  the  contract  system,  in  com- 
petition with  free  and  honest  workingmen ;  while  it 
IS  for  each  munioipalitv  to  decide  whether  it  will  prose- 
cute its  public  works  oy  contract  or  by  direct  employ- 
ment, in  either  case  tlie  wages  of  tiio  laborer  should 
bo  made  an  adequate  remuneration  for  his  toil.  The 
Lejxislature  should  establish  a  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  forbid  the  emplo^ent  of  young  children 
in  laborious  occupations  injurious  to  health  or  strength, 
should  insist  on  the  education  of  children  in  the 
schools,  and  compel  employers  to  provide  safeguards 
against  danger  to  workmen  engagea  in  mines  and  fiic- 
tories,  and  to  render  indemnification  to  those  injured 
by  reason  of  absence  of  the  same :  arbitration  is  the 
only  approved  method  of  settling  difierences  between 
employer  and  employ^,  and  should  be  adopted  and  en- 
forced by  appropriate  legislation,  so  aa  to  secure  in  all 
diaputes  an  early,  fair,  and  authoritative  settlement. 

That  compensation  should  be  equal  without  regard 
to  sex  for  the  same  amount  and  quality  of  work. 

The  producers  of  tlie  great  Northwest  demand  a 


lower  rate  of  taxation  upon  the  neoeaaaries  of  lift 
than  that  of  the  war  period.  We  ikvor,  therefore,  at  a 
juHt  and  necessary  hghtening  of  their  burdens  and  an 
aid  to  their  prosperity,  an  early  and  judidouBreTifion 
of  the  tari£^  with  a  simplification  and  reduction  of 
customs  duties ;  to  which  work  the  Bopublican  paity, 
by  its  last  national  platform,  stands  pledged  as  soon 
as  the  people  restore  to  it  control  of  Congress. 

That  this  convention  approve  of  the  action  of  the 
majority  of  the  Minnesota  delegation  in  the  Hoase  of 
Sepresentatives  of  the  United  States  in  voting  to  con- 
sider the  bill  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 

We  are  in  lavor  of  a  genuine  system  of  reform  of 
the  civil  service,  based  on  the  appointment  to  office 
alter  proper  examination  of  men  of  capability,  hon- 
esty, and!^  fidelity,  and  we  commend  the  dvil-aervioe 
law  passed  by  a  Republican  Congress  and  approved 
by  a  Republican  Executive  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  we  arraign  the  Democratic  party  for  an 
utter  disregard  of  every  principle  of  dvil-servioe  re- 
form and  lor  its  broken  pledges. 

The  Republican  party  of  Minnesota  is  in  favor  of 
high  license,  local  option,  and  a  rigid  enforcement  of 
■  existing  laws  relating  to  the  liquoi^trafflc 

That  the  Republican  party  favors  the  orguiimtion 
by  the  United  States  Qovemment,  in  connection  with 
the  post-office,  of  financial  exchan^ges,  safe  depositB, 
and  facilities  for  the  deposit  of  savmgs  of  the  people 
in  small  sums. 

The  Prohibitionists  had  the  following  ticket 
in  the  field :  Governor,  T.  E.  Child ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, J.  P.  Pinkham;  Treaanrer,  C. 
A.  Bierce;  Secretary  of  State,  P.  J.  Kniss; 
Auditor,  W.  H.  Allen ;  Attorney-General,  W. 
M.  Hatch;  Supreme  Judges,  J.  McKnight,  J. 
W.  Cochran,  C.  E.  Shannon ;  Supreme  Court 
Clerk,  C.  A.  Fosnes.  On  November  2  the  Re- 
publican ticket  was  elected.  The  foUowing  is 
the  vote  for  Governor:  Republican,  107,068; 
Democratic,  104,464;  Prohibition,  8,966;  scat- 
tering, 87;  Republican  plurality,  2,600.  For 
Lieutenant-Governor  the  vote  waa:  Repub- 
lioan,  114,088;  Democratic,  97,028;  scattering, 
88;  Republican  nlurality,  17,010.  The  other 
State  omcers  had  about  the  same  plurality  as 
the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  Article  VIII  of  the  ConstitutioD 
stood:  Yes,  181,588;  No,  17,914.  Republican 
Congressmen  were  elected  in  the  Second  and 
Fifth  Districts,  and  Democrats  in  the  other 
three.  The  Legislature  consists  of  80  Repub- 
licans and  17  Opposition  in  the  Senate,  and  66 
Republicans  and  87  Opposition  in  the  House. 

Crops. — The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Statistics  shows  the  acreage  and  yield  of  the 
principal  cereals  and  the  flax-crop  for  the  year 

1885,  together  with  the  acreage  for  the  year 

1886.  A  summary  of  the  totids  is  as  follows: 
Wheat— mumher  of  acres  in  1885,  8,043,688 ;  num- 
ber of  bushels,  41,258,888;  yield  per  acre  in  bushels, 
13*55;  acres  in  1886,  3,088,581. 

6>ate.— Number  of  acres  in  1885,  1,095,806 ;  bush- 
els, 84,388,218 ;  yield  per  acre  in  bushels,  81  -38 ;  acres 
in  1886, 1,196,285. 

j?arfew.— Number  of  acres  in  1885,  285^919 ;  num- 
ber of  bushels,  6,658,861 ;  yield  per  acre  in  bushels, 
23-27  ;  acres  in  1886,  827,470. 

Corn,— Number  of  acres  in  1885,  680,223 ;  number 
of  bushels,  16,290,085;  yield  per  acre  in  bushels, 
28-Q7;  acres  in  1886,  620,955. 

Flax.— Number  of  acres  in  1885,  214,878 ;  number 
of  bushels  of  seed,  2,246,077 :  yield  per  acre  in  bush- 
els, 10 ;  acres  in  1866,  248,583. 
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HIRACiGf  In  earlj  times  the  Jippea ranee  of 
images  in  the  air  was  referred  to  tis  '*  atmos- 
pheric exlialutions/'  condenaiag  into  phantom 
armies  men,  cattle,  buildirj^s^  and  otlier  ob- 
jects^ which  the  superstitious  element  in  hu- 
man nature  soon  conisitrued  into  supernatural 
i^ignala  of  approach  in |t^  disasSer.  The  strait 
that  separates  Italy  from  Calabria  is  celebrated 
for  the  frequence  of  these  displays,  and  the 
name  ** Fata  Morgana'*  conferred  ujion  thiim 
bj  the  ItaiiaTiH  sufficieotly  iudlcatew  [hat  they 
were  reg^arded  as  the  produeiiom^  of  a  kind  of 
fairy  whose  good- will  toward  humanity  was 
looked  upon  a.^  doubtluL  At  Poitiers  Id 
France  a  priest  was  once  preaching  to  ft  con- 
gre^ation  in  the  open  grounds  about  hischuroh, 
and^  while  he  Vtum  recounting  the  nnracle  of 


the  imagea^  more  recently  varied  by  the  phan- 
tom train  occasionally  seen  by  the  passengers 
accompanying  that  upon  which  ttiey  are  trav- 
eling. Twenty  miles  of  water  separates  the 
coaats  of  France  and  England,  and  each  Ib  to 
the  other  far  below  the  natural  horizon,  yet 
they  sometimes  appear  across*  tbt?  channel,  ao 
like  reality  that  even  tlje  fishing-boat  a  may  be 
recognized.  Lake  Ontario  is  about  seventy 
milei*  wide  opposite  Rochester,  yet  the  coast 
of  Canada  has  ji  res  en  ted  itself  across  that  dis- 
tance with  distiuctnesa.  The  images  ofBhipg 
in  the  air  occur  frequently  in  all  Idgh  latitudeSj 
becjiuse  the  angle  of  the  sun  is  always  low 
there,  aud  wdjen  the  sea  is  calm  the  conditions 
of  redection  are  nearly  perfect.  Ciipt,  Scores- 
hy   w  1 J 1 1  e  t h  c^r  e  d  i  sc  o  v  e  red  1 1 1  e  positi  on  of  his 


Fio.  1.— The  Fata  MuRr^ANA. 


ibo  cross  appearing  in  the  air  to  Conrttnntine, 
the  same  symbol  in  like  position  di^tnutly 
presented  itaelf  to  priest  and  [Jcopie,  awing 
the  multitude  into  profound  devotion.  Sub- 
sequent investigation  showed  that  there  was 
in  the  gjoundfl  a  material  cr^js^  exactly  siTidhir 
ID  its  proportions  to  that  which  hml  apjaoured 
in  tlie  sky.  A  church  in  St.  Petersburg,  stand- 
ing in  the  center  of  an  e?tten*iivi.*  [iward,  ]ire- 
flentetl  its  image  in  tlie  air  in  the  stime  m:m- 
ner;  but  a  thtm<ler-Htorrn  had  junt  priHSLd  over 
jmd  it  was  about  fivur  o'ch>ck  iu  thi.*  Jtfternoon  ; 
so  that  the  wet  f^ward  hud  the  churncter  of  a 
brilliant  retle(4in^  surface,  aud  the  low  alti- 
tade  of  the  sun  gave  the  best  pos^slble  ariLde 
for  casting  the  image  of  the  <dmreh  into  tlio 
air.  Under  similar  conditions  the  uiirr\gc  is 
occaaionally  seen  over  the  Western  prniriy;?, 
where  horsemen  or  hord^  of  butfalo  furni.-^h 


fathers  ship  by  seeing  its  linage  in  the  air* 
When  a  breeJte  sprang  up,  he  ^Jiiled  in  the  di- 
rei'tion  of  where  the  phantom  had  been,  and 
fnund  the  reality,  Thii^  was  the  Jirst  practical 
use  ever  made  of  specters  in  tlie  air^  and  yet 
Sir  Dsivid  Brewster^  who  wa?i  the  received 
fintbority  on  optics  of  those  days,  misinter- 
pret vd  the  caimes  of  its  prndttction  and  thereby 
delaved  for  many  years  it**  practical  value. 

The  shadow  s  projected  from  the  tops  of  Scot- 
tij^h  and  those  from  the  German  mountains 
differ  only  in  so  nmch  as  tluit  the  latter  i;^  cast 
by  tlie  ri^iuiT  and  the  former  by  the  setting 
srm^  which  is  referable  to  the  conformation 
of  tSie  sTirronnding  moimtain-i.  leaving  open  the 
path  for  tiie  sun  s  rays  at  the  proper  time. 
They  are  notlnng  more  ihan  ordinary  shad- 
ow i*^  made  apj>areut  by  ]>eing  intercepted  by  a 
cluud  or  fug-bank,  aud  when  ihi:*  natural  back- 
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ground  16  not  sapplied  in  the  path  of  the  shad- 
ows they  do  not  appear.  The  specters  of  the 
Brocken  disappear  by  seeming  to  sink  down 
into  the  earth,  because  they  are  cast  by  the 
rising  sun;  those  of  Ben  Lomond  disappear 
by  ascending  into  the  air,  because  the  sun  is 
sinking  to  the  horizon. 


On  the  south  coast  of  England  a  windmill 
stands  on  a  point  of  rocks  wat  projects  into 
the  sea,  and  at  sunrise  its  shadow  is  seen  west- 
ward, and  it  always  disappears  by  ascending  into 
the  air,  as  represented  by  iUustration  8.  This 
shadow  also  moves  northward  as  the  son 
moves  southward  in  its  morning  declination. 


<. 


<v 
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Fio.  3.— Windmill  at  Noon. 
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thas  proving  that  the  san  and  the  shadow  are 
•moving  about  the  mill  as  a  pivotal  center. 
The  reversed  linage  of  the  mill  in  this  case 
does  not  appear  in  the  air,  because  the  south- 
ern motion  of  the  rising  sun  causes  the  shadow 
to  fall  upon  the  beach  westward  of  it,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  reflected  as  it  would  be  if  it 
were  projected  on  to  the  water. 

Illustriution  No.  2  shows  the  shadow  projected 
horizontally,  the  sun  being  just  above  the  hori- 
zon. In  this  illustration,  No.  8,  the  feathered 
end  of  the  broken  arrow  shows  the  direction 
whence  the  light  is  proceeding,  the  sun  hav- 
ing now  ascended  to  that  angle  above  the  hori- 
zon. The  point  where  the  arrow  breaks  indi- 
cates the  sunlight  impinging  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  being  thence  reflected  up- 
ward and  carrying  with  it  the  shadow  of  the 
mill,  which  must  necessarily  ascend  as  the  sun 
does. 

In  the  fourth  illustration  we  have  a  still 
more  complete  example  of  specters  in  the  aiir, 


BO  located  as  to  intercept  the  lower  part  of  the  , 
shadow  only,  and  the  shadow  of  the  '^  top- 
hamper  "  passes  over  it,  and  when  intercepted 
by  some  other  cloud  becomes  visible  also. 
For  these  reasons  and  others,  ^'  the  phantom 
ship"  or  "Flying  Dutchman"  sometimes  in- 
spired terror  by  mysteriously  going  to  pieces, 
and  at  others  disappearing  by  sinking  into  the 
ocean,  or  appearing  by  ascending  from  it ;  and 
the  mystery  was  deepened  by  some  of  the  top- 
sails only  appearing  above  the  sea  at  times  and 
then  sinking  back  into  it.  These  were  cases 
where  the  rising  sun  cast  a  long  shadow  of  the 
ship  over  the  water,  and  a  fog-bank  happened 
to  be  on  the  surface  where  the  shadow  of  the 
top-sails  fell  upon  it  The  rest  of  the  shadow, 
being  projected  upon  the  water,  was  invisible; 
and  as  the  sun  rose  the  shadow  disappeared 
by  dnking.  •  This  phase  of  the  mirage  required 
a  peculiarly  exceptional  combination  of  sun- 
lignt,  sea,  and  cloud  for  its  production,  and  is 
therefore  rare. 


FlQ.  4.~FLTIliO  IHncHiCAN. 


the  ^*  Flying  Dutchman,"  which  has  so  long 
foreboded  disaster  in  cabin  and  forecastle.  In 
order  to  condense  into  one  illustration,  we 
have  shown  in  Fig.  4  two  separate  instances 
of  the  mirage.  The  broken  arrows  represent 
the  sunlight  striking  npon  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  reflected  from  it.  One  arrow  shows 
reflection  from  the  sunward  side  of  the  ship, 
projecting  a  shadow  of  the  vessel,  which  is 
ri^t  side  up,  and  a  part  of  the  reversed  shad- 
ow that  would  come  from  the  water  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ship ;  but  we  have  made  nse 
of  the  arrow  which  gives  expression  to  the 
cause  of  that  shadow  to  point  to  another  fact 
that  frequently  occurs,  that  of  portions  of  the 
vessel  being  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
heavens  at  the  same  time!  The  lower  part  of 
Uie  hull  and  sail  will  be  seen  in  one  place,  and 
the  top-sails  in  another,  or  the  wrong-side-up 
image  is  in  one  place,  and  the  right-side-up 
somewhere  else — all  of  which  is  dne  to  the 
distribution  of  the  cloud-screens :  one  may  be 


The  arrow  in  Fig.  4  indicates  how  the  sun- 
light casts  a  shadow  of  the  ship,  the  only  vis- 
ible portion  of  which  is  the  top-sails,  which 
falls  npon  a  distant  fog-bank  and  sinks  into 
the  ocean  when  the  sun  has  ascended  to  the 
angle  of  the  dotted  arrow. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  on  Lake 
Erie,  in  which  the  top-sails  of  a  schooner  were 
seen  from  the  harbor  of  Buffalo  just  above  the 
surface  some  distance  out  to  sea,  when  the  sun 
was  near  the  western  horizon,  and  the  weath- 
er perfectly  calm.  Several  steam-vessels  were 
dispatched  to  the  rescue  of  the  possible  sur- 
vivors of  the  wreck,  only  to  find  that  the  top- 
sails had  disappeared  and  a  vessel  similarly 
rigged  was  farther  westward.  The  shadow  of 
the  schooner  had  been  cast  by  the  sun  toward 
the  city,  and  a  mist  resting  on  the  water  inter- 
cepted the  shadow  of  the  top-sails,  the  mist 
being  sufficiently  thin  to  transmit  the  image  to 
its  other  side. 

All  of  those  shadows  grow  larger  as  the  di»- 
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tanoe  from  the  real  object  increases,  becaase 
they  are  what  is  known  in  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy as  penumbral  shadows.  The  sun  oasts 
two  shadows  of  all  things  that  are  smaller  than 


mirage  is  a  reflection  of  the  sides  of  the  ob- 
jects that  are  toward  the  observer,  therefore 
they  are  presented  in  all  their  variety  of  color, 
and  it  is  what  the  Scotch  call  looming.    It 


Fio.  5.— Top-Hajcpkrs  Sutkimo. 


itself.  A  man,  for  example,  stands  upon  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  as  represented  in  Fig.  6. 
One  of  his  shadows  tapers  to  a  point,  and  is 
the  darkest  because  no  tight  enters  it.  This  is 
called  the  umbral  shadow;  the  other  grows 
wider  as  distance  increases,  bat  is  less  dark, 
because  it  is  partially  illuminated  by  the  sun- 
light. This  is  called  the  ^*  penumbra!  shadow," 
and  to  it  are  due  the  giants  of  Ben  Lomond, 
the  gigantic  specter  of  the  Brocken,  ships  in 
the  air,  etc. 
The  looming  of  coast-lines  differs  a  tittle  in 


may  be  practically  reproduced  by  laying  a  mir- 
ror down  horizontally,  and  lowering  the  eje 
to  near  its  plane,  when  low  objects  on  the  op- 
posite side  will  be  seen,  and  if  a  semi-transpar- 
ent screen  be  interposed  the  objects  wiU  appear 
to  be  upon  it,  above  the  mirror,  in  the  air, 
while  the  double  shadow  of  an  object  may  be 
produced,  right  and  wrong  side  up,  by  simply 
setting  a  toy  ship  down  upon  the  mirror,  and 
holding  a  tight  so  that  the  shadow  of  the  toy 
wiU  be  cast  upon  its  surface,  then  the  trae 
phantom-ship,  erect  and  inverted,  wiU  be  seen 


Fio.  6.— Umbra  ahd  PEinncBiu. 


the  causes  of  its  production.  The  water  is  a 
horizontal  mirror  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  line 
of  objects  that  it  reflects  at  a  low  angle  above 
the  horizon,  and  an  eye  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  miiTor  will  see  those  forms,  provided  there 
intervenes  a  screen  of  vapor  of  suflBcient  den- 
sity to  intercept  and  transmit  the  forms,  just 
as  a  semi-transparent  screen  will  transmit  the 
images  of  the  magic-lantern.    This  form  of  the 


upon  the  opposite  wati ;  or,  better  still,  a  screen 
of  gauze,  for  then  it  will  be  more  phantom- 
like. 

The  mirage  of  the  desert  is  nothing  more  than 
the  looming  of  the  bright  sky  near  the  horizon, 
reflected  by  the  sandy  plains,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  water  at  some  distance  from 
the  observer,  and  any  object  rising  above  the 
plain  necessarily  presents  its  dark  side,  which 
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Fig.  7.— Specters  or  Beh  Lomond. 


relieves  it  from  the  snrface  of  the  apparent 
water,  and  according  to  its  modification  of 
form  gives  the  appearance  of  islands,  architect- 
ure, or  foliage.  Sand  being  silica,  the  prime 
constituent  of  glass,  is  therefore  a  good  reflect- 
ing material,  and  when  the  angle  of  light  is 
low,  as  in  this  case,  it  assumes  the  brilliance 
of  a  surface  of  water. 

Every  phase  of  the  mirage  we  have  been  re- 
viewing has  been  referred  by  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, the  great  expounder  of  optical  phenomena, 


FiQ.  8.— Refraction  and  Retlection. 

to  what  he  calls  '^  fits  of  extraordinary  refrac- 
tion in  the  earth^s  atmosphere.*'  That  is  to 
say,  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  subject  to  fits 
of  changing  density,  which  cause  objects  to 
appear  in  places  where  they  are  not.    The  na- 


ture of  the  reflection  of  light  is  sufficiently  il- 
lustrated by  a  boy  playing  with  a  bit  of  look- 
ing-glass in  the  sunshine.  By  placing  a  glass 
prism  in  the  path  of  a  sunbeam,  we  have  the 
illustration  of  both  refraction  and  reflection, 
as  in  the  figure.  The  prism  is  nothing  more 
than  a  triangular  piece  or  glass,  from  the  surface 
of  which  a  portion  of  the  sunlight  is  reflected, 
but  the  greater  quantity  of  it  passes  through 
the  prism  as  shown  by  the  arrow-marked  re- 
fracted light.  If  the  prism  were  replaced  by 
a  transparent  medium,  such  as  the  atmosphere, 
which  decreased  in  density  from  its  base  up- 
ward, the  refraction  would  be  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Therefore  atmospheric  refraction  could 
only  deflect  the  image  of  an  object  downward 
instead  of  upward,  and  consequently  images 
of  objects  on  the  earth's  surface  could  not  be 
produced  in  the  air  by  refraction.  If  they 
were,  the  science  of  civil  engineering,  astron- 
omy, and  navigation  would  be  impossibilities, 
for  their  accuracy  depends  entirely  upon  the 
telescope's  seeing  in  straight  lines  whenever 
and  wherever  that  instrument  is  brought  into 
use,  and  so  unchangeable  is  the  minute  quan- 
tity of  refraction  due  to  the  earth's  atmosphere 
that  in  all  astronomical  observations  where  pre- 
cision is  required  it  is  dealt  with  as  a  constant 
factor.  If  it  were  in  the  least  subject  to  change, 
exactness  would  be  unattainable,  for  no  astron- 
omer could  tell  what  condition  of  refraction  ex- 
isted in  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  his  ob- 
servations. The  same  would  be  true  of  a  navi- 
gator finding  the  position  of  his  ship  on  the 
ocean  by  his  quadrant,  and  equally  true  of  aU 
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the  operations  of  the  civil  engineer.  Sir  David 
Brewster,  in  his  own  illastrations,  shows  a  dis- 
placement of  forty  degrees — an  angle  of  refrac- 
tion which  a  change  in  the  density  of  the  earth^s 
atmosphere  to  that  of  glass  conld  not  come  any- 
where near  prodacing.  The  engineers  of  the 
Suez  Oanal  were  never  for  a  moment  affected 
by  changes  of  atmospheric  refraction,  though 
the  mirage  of  the  desert  was  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

MI8BIS8IPPL  Slate  GtTmMrt.— The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  ofScers  during  the  year: 
Governor,  Robert  Lowry,  Democrat;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, G.  D.  Shaods ;  Secretary  of  State, 
George  M.  Govan ;  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Heming- 
way ;  Auditor,  W.  W.  Stone ;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, T.  M.  Miller ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Education,  J.  R.  Preston.  Supreme  Court: 
Chief-Justice,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell;  Associate 
Justices,  J.  M.  Arnold  and  T.  E.  Cooper. 

UgldatlTe  tariMU— The  Legislature  met  on 
January  6  and  ai^oumed  on  March  18.  Among 
the  acts  of  the  session  are  the  following : 

To  provide  for  the  paTment  of  levee  taxes  by  rail- 
roads m  the  levee  discriot  of  this  State. 

To  provide  for  the  oare  and  dispoeitioD  of  the  chnioh 
property  of  parishes  or  missions  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Mississippi  whioh  have  no  oi^ganization,  or 
have  ceased  to  exist. 

To  require  State  Treasurer  to  cover  into  the  treas- 
ury any  cash  balances  remaining  from  appropria- 
tions. 

To  abolish  the  Board  of  Immi^n^on  and  Agricult- 
ure, and  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration. 

For  preventing  the  evils  of  intemperance  by  local 
option  in  any  county  in  the  State  by  submitting  the 
question  of  prohibitmg  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
to  the  qualified  voters  of  each  county,  to  prome  pen- 
alties for  its  violation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

To  provide  for  the  election  of  Kailroad  Commission- 
ers of  the  State. 

To  incorporate  the  British  and  Mississippi  Vall^ 
Freehold  Land  and  Mort^^age  Company,  limited,  ap- 
proved March  16, 1884. 

To  incorporate  the  Natchez  Street  Railroad  Com- 
panv. 

To  secure  the  manufkcturers  and  owners  of  railroad 
equipments  and  rolling«took  in  making  conditional 
sales,  and  contracts  for  the  lease  thereof. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  archives  of  the  State  in 
the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts. 

To  incorporate  the  Pensaoola  and  Memphis  Railroad 
Company  of  Mississippi. 

A  resolution  to  investigate  the  manafrement  of  the 
Penitentiary,  and  inquire  into  the  legality  of  certain 
contracts  therein  mentioned. 

To  provide  for  the  extension  of  time  of  payment  of 
certain  railroad  bonds  of  the  county  of  Adams. 

Joint  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  aflairs  of  the  \  azoo-MisslBsippi  Delta  Levee 

To  prevent  stock  from  running  at  laige  in  certain 
counties. 

To  repeal  chapter  151,  acts  1884,  relating  to  hunting 
upon  the  lauds  of  another  with  dogs  or  gun,  in  certain 
counties. 

To  encourage  the  planting  of  oysters  and  for  other 
purpofles. 

To  define  and  punish  the  crime  of  teach inp^  polyga- 
mous doctrines  and  principles,  and  of  persuading  per- 
sons to  adopt  or  embrace  the  same. 

Supplemental  and  amendatory  to  an  act  to  regelate 
the  practice  of  dentistry  in  this  State,  approvea  Feb. 
25, 1882. 


To  create  and  define  the  Pasca^ula  timber  district, 
and  for  the  election  of  a  timber  iniipector  therein,  com- 
posed of  certain  counties. 

To  incorporate  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis,  and  Bir- 
mingham Kailroad  Comnmy. 

To  encourage  and  fiioiiitate  the  construction  of  tele- 
graph and  telephone  and  other  like  lines  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

To  amend  the  law  in  relation  to  receivers. 

To  create  a  board  of  control  for  the  Penitentiary. 

To  provide  for  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  exerdaa 
of  the  ri^ht  of  eminent  domain,  and  to  give  the  dti- 
zens  an  impartial  hearing  in  such  cases. 

To  authorize  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  raise  money 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  State 
contracted  in  the  establishment  of  various  educational 
and  charitable  institutions. 

To  authorise  the  consolidation  of  the  Louiaville, 
New  Orleans,  and  Texas  Railway  Company  with  the 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans  Railroad  and  £evee  Com- 
pany. 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
abolishing  of  the  Liqmdatin^  Levee  Commiauoner, 
and  the  suspension  of  liquidating  levee  tax,  as  aoon  as 
it  will  be  ascertained  that  the  debt  for  which  said  tu 
was  imposed  has  been  paid. 

To  require  steamboats,  tuffp,  and  other  vessels  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  navigating  Tascagoula  and  Dog  riv- 
ers, to  provide  spark-arresters. 

To  incorporate  Natchez  CoUcffe. 

Relating  to  the  competency  of  witnesses. 

In  relation  to  passengers  on  railroad  trains  paying 
full  fore  and  purchasing  fiistHclass  tickets  and  ri<iiBg 
in  first-class  cars. 

To  secure  the  assessment  of  lands  purchased  from 
the  United  States. 

To  provide  the  manner  of  selling  the  sulphate  and 
other  preparations  of  morphine. 

To  provide  for  amendments  in  criminal  proceedings 
in  regard  to  appeals  fVom  justice  courts. 

To  incorporate  the  Vloksburg,  Yazoo-Delta,  and 
Northeastern  Railway  Company,  and  to  declare  iti 
powers. 

To  amend  sections  567  and  586,  Code  of  1880,  so  as 
to  increase  the  public  revenue,  and  provide  for  the 
faithful  collection  of  the  same  (new  privilege  tax 
law). 

United  States  Senators  J.  Z.  George  and  £. 
0.  Walthall  (Democrats)  were  re-elected.  On 
March  12,  William  McWillie,  J.  F.  Sessions, 
and  J.  0.  Eyle  were  chosen  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, to  saoced  the  former  board,  which 
consisted  of  John  M.  Stone,  William  McWillie, 
and  W.  B.  Augustas. 

The  princip^  provisions  of  the  general  local' 
option  act  are  the  following : 

That,  upon  application  by  petition,  siimed  by  one 
tenth  of  the  voters  who  are  quialified  to  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  the  L^rislature  in  any  county  in  the  State, 
addressed  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  said  coun^', 
it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to 
order  an  election,  to  be  held  at  places  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  members  of  the  Legisiaturo  in  such  county, 
to  take  place  within  forty  days  after  the  reception  of 
the  petition  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  spirit^ 
nous  liquors  as  are  mentioned  in  the  sixth  section  of 
this  act,  shall  be  sold  within  the  limits  cf  any  such 
county :  JYovidedj  That  no  election  held  under  Uib 
act  shaU  be  held  within  less  than  two  months  of  any 
county.  State,  or  national  election  held  in  such  oood- 
ty,  so  that  such  elections  as  are  held  under  this  act 
shall  be  separate  and  distinct  from  any  other  general 
election  whatever :  Hwfidsd,  further^  That  the  board 
of  supervisors  shall  determine  upon  the  suffici^ey 
of  the  petition  presented  by  the  county  registration- 
books  of  the  year  before. 

That,  if  the  result  of  any  election  held  under  tbe 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  for  or  against  the  sale. 
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then  no  other  election  shall  be  held  in  the  same  coun- 
ty in  less  than  two  years  thereafter,  and  then  only 
upon  a  new  petition  as  aforesaid,  and  by  otherwise 
oonforming  to  this  act. 

That,  if  a  mi^oritT  of  the  leg^  votes  cast  at  any 
election  held  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
against  the  sale,  it  shall  not  be  lawiul  for  any  person 
inthin  the  limits  of  such  county  to  sell  or  barter  for 
Ttluable  consideration,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  ffive  away,  to  induce  trade  at  any  place  of  business, 
or  nimish  at  other  public  places,  any  alcoholic,  spirit- 
uous, vinous,  malt,  or  intoxicating  li(]^uorB,  or  intoxi- 
cating bitters,  or  other  drinks  which,  if  drunk  to  ex- 
cess, will  produce  intoxication,  under  the  penalties 
hercinafter  prescribed ;  but,  if  a  minority  of  the  votes 
cast  at  any  such  election  shall  be  for  the  sale  of  such 
Uquors,  then  license  to  sell  the  same  may  be  ordered 
by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  at  a  regular 
term,  or  by  the  proper  munidpal  authorities,  to  any 
male  person  over  the  affe  of  twenty-one  years,  when 
'  Budi  applicant  is  a  resident  in  the  county^  where  such 
liquors  are  to  be  sold,  who,  in  the  opimon  of  the  au- 
thority granting  such  license,  shall  be  of  good  moral 
character  and  a  sober  and  suitable  person  to  receive 
such  license,  by  the  recommendation  to  that  effect  in 
writing,  signed  by  at  least  twenty-flve  real-estate 
owners  in  such  district  or  town. 

That  any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  for  the  first  offense 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  futy  dollars,  and  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jim  not  exceeding  sixty  days ;  and 
for  the  second  offonne  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars 
and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  four  months ; 
and  for  the  third,  or  other  offenses^  by  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  six  months.  The  selling  of  liquors  in  violation  of 
this  act  shall  idso  be  a  nuisMice,  and  the  same  may  be 
abated  by  an  appropriate  proceeding  at  law^  or  en- 
joined on  the  application  or  any  citizen  of  this  State 
07  chancery  court  of  the  proper  county ,  and  there 
snail  be  no  property  in  any  intoxicating  hquors  kept 
or  offered  for  sale  in  violation  of  law. 

That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  s^  construed  as 
to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  wine  or  cider  for  do- 
mestic or  sacramental  purposes,  nor  shall  anything 
herein  contained  prevent  licensed  drug^sts  fVom  sell- 
ing  or  furnishing  pure  alcohol  for  medicinal,  art,  ad- 
entiflc.  or  mechuiical  purposes ;  and  for  every  sale  of 


wine  the  seller  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
may  be  punished  as  provided 


by  section  8  of  this  act 
in  reference  to  viola^ons  thereof,  and  nothing  herein 
oontained  shall  prevent  physicians  of  ^^ood  standing 
in  this  State  fiom  keeping  vinous,  spirituous,  or  malt 
liquors  for  use  in  their  practice,  and  dispensing  the 
same  for  the  use  of  their  patients :  Providid^  however^ 
no  such  Uquors  shall  be  kept  by  physicians  at  any 
drug-store  or  other  public  place,  or  disposed  of  in 

Soantities  of  more  than  one  pint,  and  it  snail  be  un- 
iwAil  for  them  to  sell  it  at  all. 

The  act  in  relation  to  free  schools  provides 
for  a  aniform  system  of  free  soboolB  for  all 
children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  The  Board  of  Ednoation  appoints  county 
sopermtendents,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  county  superintendents 
are  to  hold  separate  teachers'  institutes  for  the 
two  races.  A  board  of  three  trustees  for  each 
school  is  elected  by  the  patrons  thereof.  The 
scholastic  year  begins  od  October  1,  and  ends 
on  September  30.  There  is  to  be  a  winter 
term  to  begin  in  November,  and  a  summer 
term  to  begin  in  June,  during  either  of  which 
a  school  may  be  taught  at  the  option  of  its 
trustees.  The  schools  are  all  to  be  kept  in 
continuous  session  for  four  months,  provided 


that  in  thinly  settled  districts  the  trustees  and 
county  superintendent  may  change  this  rule, 
and  for  as  many  days  longer  as  the  school 
funds  for  that  scholastic  year  will  pay  for. 

Whenever  the  amount  of  school  fund  in  the 
State  treasury  in  any  fiscal  year  does  not,  in 
the  aggregate,  amount  to  $300,000,  exclusive 
of  Ohickasaw  or  other  special  fnndsw  then  the 
State  Treasurer  is  to  transfer  from  the  general 
fund  to  the  common-school  fund  a  sufficient 
amount  to  make  the  sum  of  said  school  fund 
$300,000,  said  sum  to  be  distributed  upon  war- 
rants of  the  Auditor  among  the  several  coun- 
ties pro  rata,  according  to  the  number  of  eda- 
cable  children  in  said  counties. 

It  is  to  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  each  county  in  the  State,  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  September,  annually,  to 
levy  upon  the  taxable  property  of  such  county 
a  tax  of  three  mills  or  more  on  the  dollar,  to 
be  coUeoted  as  other  county  taxes  for  general 
purposes  and  at  the  same  time,  and  to  be  paid 
into  the  county  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
common-school  fund,  to  make  up  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  aggregate  amount  of  common- 
school  funds  arising  from  other  sources  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  public  free  schools  of  said 
county  during  the  time  required  by  law. 

PMltlcal* — The  only  general  election  during 
the  year  was  for  members  of  Congress.  It 
occurred  on  November  2,  and  Democrats  were 
returned  as  successful  in  all  of  the  seven  dis- 
tricts. 

Negro  IWgntlMk — About  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, after  the  cotton-picking,  an  extensive 
movement  of  colored  people  began  from  the 
hillcouDtry  of  Mississippi  to  the  river-bottoms, 
or,  as  the  land  along  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo 
is  called,  the  Swamp.  The  movement  began 
in  the  western  portion  of  Uinds  County,  which 
is  on  the  edge  of  the  hills,  and  but  a  short  dis- 
tence  from  the  Swamp.  By  the  middle  of  De- 
cember the  exodus  had  reached  such  magnitude 
as  to  become  a  serious  economic  question. 
The  great  majority  of  the  labor  on  the  cotton- 
plantationa  in  Hinds  and  Rankin  is  colored, 
and  the  loss  of  this  labor  threatened  the  de- 
struction of  that  industry.  On  several  plan- 
tetions  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  tenants  emi- 
grated, leaving  the  planters  with  nothing  but 
their  land,  with  no  one  to  cultivate  it.  Nearly 
all  the  emigrants  go  to  the  Yazoo  country. 
Some  few  have  crossed  over  into  Arkansas, 
into  Desha  and  Chicot  Counties,  to  which  the 
tide  of  negro  immigration  from  the  Atlantic 
States  has  been  pouring  for  three  years.  But 
most  of  the  Mississippians  have  remained  in 
Issaquena,  Sharkey,  Washington,  Bolivar,  Ya- 
zoo, Leflore,  and  other  counties  of  the  Yazoo 
delta.  This  country  is  all  alluvial,  is  level,  in- 
tersected by  innumerable  streams,  which  run 
into  one  another  in  so  intricate  and  labyrinthine 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  land  of  thousands  of 
islands.  It  is  in  danger  of  overflow  during 
high  water  in  the  Mississippi ;  but  is  fully  pro- 
tected from  inundation  by  a  thorough  and 
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complete  system  of  levees,  constrncted  within 
the  last  three  years.  The  land  is  the  hest  in 
the  State  for  cotton,  raising  from  three  fourths 
to  a  bale  an  acre,  and  cotton  is  almost  exola- 
sively  cultivated.  In  consequence  of  the  dan- 
ger from  overflow,  the  delta  is  still  thinly  popn- 
lated,  less  so  than  other  portions  of  the  State, 
t^e  average  amount  of  land  in  cultivation  be- 
ing only  twelve  acres  per  square  mile,  although 
all  of  it  is  tillable  and  fertile. 

The  negro  question  threatens  to  play  as  im- 
portant a  part  in  this  section  of  the  State  as  in 
the  coast  counties  of  South  Oarolina,  for  the 
delta  is  becoming  blacker  and  blacker.  In  the 
decade  between  1870  and  1880  the  negro  popu- 
lation of  this  region  increased  116  per  cent., 
while  the  whites  made  very  little  advance. 
This  was  when  the  levees  were  down.  Now 
that  they  are  up,  and  the  colored  exodus  has 
set  in  that  direction,  this  race  increase  must 
be  even  more  rapid.  The  delta  or  swamp  has 
always  been  a  negro  district.  In  some  coun- 
ties—Issaquena,  for  instance — ^the  population 
is  ten  negroes  to  one  white,  and  in  certain  dis- 
tricts the  disproportion  is  even  twice  as  great. 
There  are  to-day  285,000  negroes  in  the  Yazoo 
delta  or  swamp,  to  perhaps  80,000  or,  at  most, 
85,000  whites — nearly  eight  to  one — and  the 
disproportion  is  growing  yearly,  monthly, 
daily  greater.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  the  Tensas  district  of  Louisiana,  the 
population  stands  ten  negroes  to  one  white, 
and  in  the  Arkansas  district  adjacent  four  ne- 
groes to  one  white.  Here,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  country,  is  an  immense 
fertile  region,  as  large  almost  as  Indiana,  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  Africanized  and  being 
given  over  wholly  to  the  negro.  Whatever 
movement  of  the  negro  population  there  is  in 
the  South  to-day  tends  in  that  direction.  And 
this  movement  is  only  begun,  for  the  colored 
people  are  jast  learning  how  to  emigrate  suc- 
cessfully. Around  Greenville,  Miss.,  as  a  cen- 
ter, are  collected  nearly  half  a  million  negroes, 
to  60,000  or  70,000  whites. 

"The  exodus,"  says  a  correspondent,  "has 
undoubtedly  improved  the  condition  of  the  ne- 
groes in  the  upland  country.  The  planters  are 
anxious  to  keep  them  at  home,  and  are  conse- 
quently giving  them  better  terms.  Some  of 
the  shrewd  negroes  in  Monroe,  an  upland 
county,  thought  the  present  a  very  favorable 
time  to  put  in  their  demands.  A  colored  con- 
vention was  held,  at  which  resolutions  were 
adopted  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  the  rent  of  the  lands  should  be 
paid  in  the  crops  raised  thereon,  thus  dividing 
the  risk  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  products  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant ;  that  the  leases  should 
be  for  long  terras,  and  that  the  tenants  should 
keep  up  the  ditches,  fences,  and  improvements, 
and  that  the  cotton-seed  and  other  fertilizers 
produced  by  the  tenants  should  be  placed  on 
the  land.  A  committee  of  colored  men  was 
appointed  to  consult  with  the  land-owners  to 
see  if  these  terms  could  not  be  carried  out. 


The  demands  for  longer  leases,  or  a  division  of 
the  crop  raised,  for  &e  use  of  cotton-seed  for 
fertilizing  the  land  instead  of  its  sale  to  pay  the 
rent,  are  just  and  proper,  and,  as  the  land- 
owners just  now  Are  anxious  to  keep  their  ne- 
gro tenants  at  home  and  prevent  their  emi- 
gration, there  is  every  likelihood  of  their  being 
agreed  to. 

"  As  far  as  the  hill  country  of  Mississippi  is 
concerned,  the  present  emigration  movenjent 
of  negroes  promises  to  make  it  more  a  grain, 
fruit,  and  dairy  than  a  cotton  country,  and  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  negroes  remain- 
ing behind,  by  decreasing  the  quantity  of  boat- 
ing labor  that  has  kept  wages  low." 

This  movement  was,  doubtless,  hastened  bj 
the  failure  of  the  cotton-crop  in  the  hills  tbis' 
year,  but  it  has  its  root  in  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  colored  people  with  their  cod- 
dition.  Although  the  chief  emigration  oocurrtd 
during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  the 
movement  is  not  new,  but  has  been  going  on 
for  more  than  a  year.  There  has  always  been 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  to  drift 
to  the  Swamp,  where  cotton  is  more  prolific 
and  more  generally  cultivated,  and  where  the 
climate  and  society  are  more  pleasant  to  them. 
The  rebuilding,  two  years  ago,  of  the  levees 
along  the  Yazoo  front  suddenly  gave  a  vigor- 
ous impetus  to  this  negro  migration.  Bnn- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  had 
been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  danger  from 
overflow,  were  redeemed  by  these  levels,  old 
deserted  plantations  were  reopened,  and  new 
ones  laid  out.  Moreover,  many  Western  capi- 
talists, invading  the  Yazoo  bottom,  foand  it 
filled  with  the  largest  and  finest  timber  in  the 
South,  and  purchased  extensively,  near  a  mill- 
ion acres  of  woodland  havine  been  taken  up 
by  them  within  the  past  three  years.  All 
this,  the  increased  acreage  under  cultivation, 
the  mills  erected  to  saw  this  timber,  naturally 
caused  a  demand  for  labor,  and  that  labor  is 
being  supplied  by  the  negroes  of  the  adjoining 
hiU  country. 

HlflSODRL  State  GtvcnuMit.— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, John  S.  Marmaduke,  Democrat;  Lieu- 
ten  an  t-Grovemor,  A.  P.  Morehouse ;  Secretary 
of  State,  Michael  E.  McGrath  ;  Treasurer, 
James  M.  Siebert;  Auditor,  John  Walker; 
Attorney-General,  D.  G.  Boone ;  Land  Regis- 
ter, Robert  McUuUoch ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  William  E.  Coleman;  Railroad 
Commissioners,  George  C.  Pratt,  James  Hard- 
ing, and  William  G.  Downing;  Superintend- 
ent of  Insurance  Department,  Alfred  Carr. 
Supreme  Court:  Chief-Justice,  John  W.  Henry; 
Associate  Justices,  Thomas  A.  Sherwood,  Eli- 
jah H.  Norton,  Robert  D.  Ray,  and  Francis  M. 
Black. 

FlnaiiMS.— The  following  are  the  estimates  for 
the  years  1887-'88:  Interest  on  debt,  $1,485,- 
920;  sinking-fund,  $500,000 ;  civil  list,  $641,- 
550 ;  eleemosynary  and  educational  institutions, 
$530,200 ;  assessing  and  collecting  the  revenoe, 
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$800,000;  costs  m  criminal  cases,  $500,000; 
maintenaooe  of  pnblio  schools,  $950,000;  pay 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  General  As* 
flemblj,  $145,060 ;  sundry  small  appropriations, 
$2 10,080— total,  $5,262,750.  The  revenues  un- 
der  the  present  levy  of  40  cents  on  the  $100 
will  lai^ly  exceed  that  sum ;  but  as  the  sur- 
plus can  all  be  profitably  used  in  retiring  6-per- 
cent,  bonds  at  par,  the  GoYcrnor  does  not  deem 
it  wise  to  alter  that  levy. 

On  Jan.  1,  1885,  the  outstanding  bonded 
debt  of  the  State  was  $11,808,000,  bearing  6 
per  cent,  interest,  of  which  $8,000  matured 
and  was  paid  in  1885.  After  advertising  for 
offers  of  bonds  to  absorb  the  sinking-fund,  the 
board,  on  May  4,  1885,  purchased  441  bonds 
at  a  cost  of  $549,781.80,  including  interest; 
and  on  Oct.  2,  1885,  they  purchased  58  bonds 
for  $65,285.03,  including  interest.  The  bonds 
maturing  in  1886  amounted  to  $2,129,000, 
which  sum  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  re- 
sonrces  of  the  sio king-fund.  To  provide  for 
this  excess,  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Fund  Commissioners  to  issue 
5-20  funding  bonds  from  time  to  4ime,  as  the 
necessity  arose.  On  March  17,  1886,  Pacific 
Railroad  bonds  matured  amounting  to  $1,081,- 

000.  To  meet  this  demand  the  board  sold  and 
issued,  under  the  funding  act,  650  of  the  new 
5-20  funding  bonds,  bearing  B^  per  cent,  in- 
terest, and  dated  March  15,  1886.  On  this 
sale  thej  realized  a  premium  of  $12,588.50, 
making  the  proceeds  $662,588.50.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  $1,081,000  was  paid  out  of  the 
sinking-fund.  On  June  18  the  commissioners 
paid  $75,000  North  Missouri  Railroad  bonds 
maturing  on  that  day,  and  on  August  22,  $120,- 
000  North  Missouri  Railroad  bonds  maturing 
on  that  day,  both  out  of  the  sinking-fund.  On 
September  5,  $891,000  North  Missouri  Railroad 
bonds  matured,  and  on  November  10,  $462,- 
000  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  bonds 
matured.  To  meet  these  demand]^. the  board 
sold  and  issued  800  of  the  5-20  bonds  bearing 
8i  per  cent  interest,  dated  Sept  1,  1886,  for 
$308,708.69,  and  400  similar  bonds  dated  Nov. 

1,  1886,  for  $410,520.  The  balance  of  the  de- 
mand was  paid  out  of  the  sinking-fund.  The 
total  amount  of  Si  per  cent,  funding  bonds 
sold  is  1,350,  on  which  premiums  amounting 
to  $81,762.19  have  been  realized.  Of  the  $1 1,- 
803,000  of  6-per-cent.  bonds  outstanding  Jan. 
1,  1885,  $1,276,000  have  been  paid  out  of  the 
sinking-fund ;  $1,350,000  have  been  funded  at 
^  per  cent.,  and  $9,177,000  still  bear  6  per 
cent.  Provision  has  been  made  for  funding 
$928,000  Hanibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad 
bonds  falling  due  Feb.  28,  1887,  and  $649,000 
Pacific  Railroad  bonds  maturing  March  10, 
1887,  by  the  issue  of  1,577  bonds  bearing  8 J 
per  cent,  dated  March  1,  1887. 

The  interest  on  the  entire  State  debt  has 
been  promptly  paid,  including  the  January, 
1887,  interest. 

The  school  fnnd  indebtedness  consists  of  one 
oertifieate  of  $2,909,000  bearing  6  per  per  cent. 


interest,  payable  annually,  January  1,  and  three 
certificates  aggregating  $225,000  bearing  5  per 
cent,  interest,  payable  semi-annually  January  1 
and  July  1.  Tne  seminary  fund  consists  of  one 
6-per-cent.  certificate  of  $122,000,  interest  pay- 
able annually,  and  one  of  $100,000  bearing 
5-per-cent.  interest  payable  semi-annually.  The 
Agricultural  College  fund  consists  of  three  cer- 
tificates aggregating  $297,000,  bearing  5-per- 
cent, interest  payable  semi-annually. 

A  large  part  of  the  State  debt  falls  due  in 
the  next  two  years  ($6,652,000).  The  public 
schools  are  maintained  at  the  cost  of  $5,000,000 
a  year. 

PttilteKtiaryt — ^The  following  statement  cov- 
ers the  whole  of  the  two  years  1885  and 
1886:  Earnings  from  contract-labor,  $285,- 
044.71 ;  earnings  from  sale  of  brick,  stone,  etc., 
$17,148.84;  daily  average  earnmg  of  each  in- 
mate, 21 '86  cents;  daily  average  cost  of  each 
inmate,  after  deducting  earnings,  18 '09. 

(Ms  !■  Citadnal  Cmm.-— On  this  subject,  the 
Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
1887,  says:  "The  costs  in  crimincd  cases  are 
rapidlj  becoming  enormous,  and  threaten  to 
become  burdensome.  Although  the  appropria- 
tion for  1885  and  1886  was  $400,000,  it  was 
exhausted  in  August,  and  there  have  since  been 
incurred  costs  amounting  to  more  than  $100,- 
000.  It  is  estimated  they  will  amount  to 
$500,000  in  1887  and  1888." 

Hlgli  liccise. — Prior  to  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  the  law  providing  what  is  known 
as  "  high  license  "  for  dram-shops,  there  were 
in  the  State  8,601  dram-shops  and  other  places 
where  ardent  spirits  were  sold  to  be  used  as  a 
beverage,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $547,820.80. 
There  were  on  the  4th  of  July  last  2,880  such 
dram-shops,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $1,842,208.26. 
"  These  figures,"  says  the  Governor,  **  clearly 
indicate  that  the  law  referred  to  is  accom- 
plishing the  good  result  that  was  anticipated, 
and,  I  think,  prove  the  wisdom  of  it.  There 
are  imperfections  in  the  present  law  which 
ought  to  be  corrected.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  traffic  in  whisky  is  not  sufficiently 
limited ;  that  it  ought  to  be  restricted  to  those 
who  have  paid  the  *'  high  license"  of  a  dram- 
shop keeper,  and  that  druggists  and  merchants 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  it  in  any  quanti- 
ties whatever,  except  upon  the  prescription  of 
a  reputable  physician  for  medicinal  purposes. 
What  are  known  as  '  gallon  -  houses '  should 
be  abolished.  Every  one  who  desires  whisky 
or  other  ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage  should 
be  compelled  to  purchase  it  at  those  establish- 
ments which,  under  our  high -license  law,  are 
placed  within  competent  police  regulations." 

Stite  unitary. — On  this  subject  the  Governor 
says:  "  The  military  law  now  on  our  statutes 
is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  purposes  intended 
in  its  enactment — the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  a  well-ordered  citizen  soldiery.  I 
have  already,  in  a  difierent  connection,  stated 
that  ^I  think  this  State  should  make  ample 
provision  for  the  care  and  protection  of  her 
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own  oitizens  and  their  property,  and  not  de- 
pend upon  either  the  Federal  Gfoyemment  or 
other  State  goyemments  for  our  safety.'  To 
this  end,  snch  a  military  organization  is  essen* 
tial.  The  two  most  glaring  imperfections  in 
the  present  law  have  heen  illustrated  within 
the  last  two  years.  The  imperfections  alluded 
to  are:  First,  absence  of  any  provision  for 
paymg  the  soldiers  when  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  or  even  to  meet  the  expense  necessarily 
incarred  m  their  movements  when  on  duty ; 
and,  second,  absence  of  proper  and  efficient 
methods  of  enforcing  discipline  at  all  times 
when  discipline  is  ne^ed.  The  inconvenience 
and  injustice  resulting  from  the  first  of  these 
deficiencies  in  the  law  were  made  apparent  when 
tlie  military  was  called  upon  by  me  during  the 
strike  of  March,  1886.  The  necessary  and 
proper  expense  incurred  in  its  movements  was 
paia  by  me  out  of  an  appropriation,  subject  to 
my  order,  for  a  similar  purpose— but  much  too 
small  for  even  that  purpose — ^and  the  fair,  rea- 
sonable, and  legitimate  pay  of  the  soldiers, 
amounting  to  $2,860.28,  is  yet  unpaid.  The 
existence  of  the  second  defect  alluaed  to  was 
developed  in  a  trial  in  one  of  the  circuit  courts 
for  Jackson  Oounty,  the  court  holding  that  a 
oourt-martial  ordered  for  the  trial  of  an  officer 
was  without  lawful  authority  because  the  stat- 
ute upon  which  it  rested  was  unconstitutional." 

ChuttaMe  btttttittow.— The  State  supports  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  school  for  the 
blind,  and  three  lunatic  asylums  (at  Fulton, 
bt.  Joseph,  and  Nevada). 

PiUtlcaL — The  Democratic  State  Oonvention 
met  in  St.  Louis  on  August  19,  and  nominated 
Theodore  Brace  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  William  E.  Ooleman  for  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  and  John  d.  Breath- 
itt for  Railroad  Commissioner.  The  foUowmg 
platform  was  adopted: 

The  Democratio  party  of  Missouri  conpfratulato  the 
oountry  upon  the  tact  that  after  the  most  thorough 
and  practical  tost  of  the  fundamental  principlea  of  the 
Democratic  party,  upon  which  Grover  Cleveland  was 
elected,  it  can  now  declare  its  renewed  faith  in  those 


ea  and  moat  heartily  indorse  the  firm  and  con- 
aoientlouB  manner  in  whicn  President  Cleveland  has 


fflven  to  the  country  a  wiae  and  patriotic  administra- 
tion, reforming  the  ^rlaring  abuses  that  had  crept  into 
the  administration  of  the  public  service  under  his  Re- 
publican predecessors. 

We  indorse  the  wise  and  economical  administration 
of  Gov.  Marmaduke,  and  we  refer  with  pride  to  the 
&ct  that  in  this  State,  which  has  been  traduced*  for 

golitical  purposes  by  its  enemies  as  ^*the  Bobber 
tato,''  that  nowhere  are  the  rights  of  the  citizen  more 
sacredly  (ruarded,  as  the  best  recitation  of  such  slan- 
ders, and,  if  additional  evidence  is  needed,  it  is  fhr- 
nished  by  the  fact  that  our  bonds  bearing  81  per  cent, 
interest  command  in  the  money  markets  a  premium 
of  8  per  cent. 

We,  therefore,  with  confidence  present  the  follow- 
ing declaration  of  principles : 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  time-honored  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party,  we  declare  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  one  of  limited  power,  that  the  powers 
not  delef^ted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  United  States, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively  or  the  people;  that  the  mainte- 
nanoe  of  tnis  just  equilibrium  as  to  the  powers  dele- 


gated and  thoas  reserved  is  essential  to  the  peTpotmty 
of  our  dual  form  of  State  and  Federal  GovemmentB, 
and  that  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
should  confine  its  actions  striotly  within  the  limits  at 
the  constitutional  grant ;  that  the  authority  to  levy 
and  collect  taxes  and  duties  on  imports  was  intended 
to  vest  in  the  General  Government  the  power  of  rais- 
ing the  money  necessary  to  meet  its  expenses,  and  is, 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution,  limited  to 
the  purposes  of  payine  the  expenses  and  obligmtioDB 
of  the  Government  We  theretbre  deprecate  the  pros- 
titution of  the  taxing  power,  under  any  pretext  or 
guise  whatever,  to  objects  and  purposes  other  than  the 
raisine  of  revenue,  or  to  the  purpose  of  effecting  in- 
directlV  legislation  as  to  subjects  over  which  Con- 
gress has  no  control,  as  such  legislation  tends  inevi- 
tably to  consolidation  and  a  destruction  of  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  States,  and  that  the  buildinff  up  of  one 
inaustry  bv  a  tax  on  or  at  the  expense  ofanother.  is 
foreign  to  tne  true  aims  of  a  free  ^vemment,  in  which 
all  the  people,  as  to  their  legal  rights,  stand  on  an  ab- 
solutelv  equal  footiiuf. 

2.  We  believe  in  honest  money,  the  sold  and  silver 
coinage  of  the  Constitution  and  a  drcumting  medium 
convertible  into  ^uch  money  without  loss ;  and  we 
demand  at  the  hands  of  Congress  the  fiiee  and  unlim- 
ited ooinsfle  of  both  gold  and  silver. 

8.  We  demand  that  all  surplus  money  in  the  tress 
ury  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debt.  ^ 

4.  We  apim>ve  the  action  of  the  Democratio  House 
of  Congress  in  forfeiting  and  restoring  to  the  public 
domain  for  homesteads  for  actual  settlers  neariv  a 
hundred  million  acres  of  unearned  lands  beretoron 
granted  by  Republican  Congrcrsses  to  railroad  corpo- 
rations, and  we  also  approve  the  act  preventing  auen 
ownership  to  large  tracts  of  public  lands  in  the  United 
States. 

5.  It  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Democntio 
party  of  Missouri  that  in  their  very  nature,  as  well  as 
by  the  provisions  of  our  State  Constitution,  the  rail- 
roads of  the  State  are  public  highways,  many  of 
which  were  built  by  public  taxation ;  that  bo^  the 
right  and  duty  of  tne  State  to  regulate  and  control 
these  highways  is  clear  and  can  never  be  abrogated ; 
that  the  wise  provisions  of  our  Constitution  as  to  dis- 
crimination in  fVeight  and  passenger  rates  by  rail- 
roads ;  ifgainst  competing  lines  being  under  one  man- 
agement ;  against  the  giving  of  lower  or  reduced 
rates  to  pubhc  officers ;  against  such  corporations  en- 
gaging in  other  business  and  their  officers  fiimidiing 
supplies  to  such  railroads^  together  with  other  re- 
quirements of  our  Constitution,  shall  be  supplemented 
by  stringent  laws  carrying  them  into  effect ;  and  we 
demand  of  the  next  General  Assembly  the  pissage  of 
all  such  necessaiy  laws,  with  such  penalties  as  will 
insure  their  due  observance.  We  further  declaie  that 
rates  should  be  so  a<^'uBted  on  freights  as  to  give  the 
railroads  a  fair  and  just  remuneration  on  the  service 
performed  and  the  money  actually  invested,  exclusive 
of  watered  or  fictitious  Mock ;  that  our  Board  of  Bail- 
road  Commissioners  should  reduce  all  present  rates 
to  such  standard,  and  if  the  powers  of  the  board  are 
inadequate  to  that  end,  that  such  ftuther  authority 
be  given  it ;  that  we  demand  that  our  present  laws 
be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  board  the  power  to  en- 
force such  rates  when  fixed,  and  th^  shipper  also  a 
clear  remedy  for  all  wrongs ;  we  further  fiivor  neces- 
sary legislation  for  the  speedy  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes  or  diflerenoes  that  may  arise  be- 
tween railroad  companies  and  their  employ^ 

6.  The  Democratic  party,  which  oriirinated  the  pub- 
lio-sohool  system  in  Missouri,  stands  pledged  to  main- 
tain popular  education  in  the  State. 

7.  wis  heartily  sympathize  with  the  Irish  people  in 
their  heroic  efforts  against  o'ppression,  and  to  secure 
to  themselves  a  local  government,  free  from  the  op- 
pression of  landlordism,  a  relic  of  roudalism. 

The  Republican  State  Oonvention  met  at 
Sedalia  on  September  1,  and  nominated  John 
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K.  Cravens  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
H.  E.  Warren,  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  (for  whom  E.  A.  Cochran  was  sub- 
stituted); and  J.  W.  Hitohins,  for  Railroad 
Commissioner.  The  following  is  the  platform 
adopted: 

The  Republicans  of  the  State  of  liGssonri,  in 
conTention,  assembled  hereby  declare : 

1.  That  the  lapse  of  time  and  oonstant  experience 
in  the  oonduct  or  public  affairs  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury have  only  served  to  strengthen  and  intensify  our 
■Uegiance  to  those  principles  of  self-government  thi^ 
have  ever  been  the  guiamg  star  of  the  Bepublican 
par^  of  the  nation. 

S.  The  record  of  the  national  Administration  for  the 
pa^  eighteen  months  has  proved  the  unfitness  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  role,  not  only  by  its  utter  failure 
to  keep  the  promises  made  to  the  people  during  the 
campaign  of  1864.  bat  by  its  fiiilure  to  originate  any 
mecsnres  of  relief  whereby  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment can  be  reduced,  or  the  relations  of  capital  to 
labor  more  equitabl}[  adjusted,  or  by  any  other  oenefl- 
cent  measure  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  It  prom- 
ised to  be  the  friend  and  advocate  of  civil-service 
reform ;  it  haa  lost  no  opportunity  to  cripple  the  effi- 
ciency and  thwart  the  efforts  of  tne  commission  who 
have  char^of  that  reform,  and  has  made  civil-service 
reform  odious  by  not  only  removing,  but  attempting, 
in  utter  disreKaixi  of  justice,  to  blaoKen  the  ohaiaoter 
of  thouaandsof  our  best  citixens,  many  of  them  old 
soldiers  who  have  been  removedf  under  the  cowardly 
Bubterfoge  of  oifi^nsive  partisanship.  It  promised  that 
the  expressed  will  of  the  people  should  be  obeyed. 
Preeidcnt  Cleveland  has  vetoed  more  bills  passed  by 
Conffresa  during  the  last  session  than  were  ever  ve- 
toed before  bjy  all  the  Presidents  of  the  Bepublio  to- 
gether since  its  foundation.  It  promised  a  reduction 
m  the  number  of  Qovemment  officials.  It  has  large- 
ly increased  the  number  of  the  employ^  of  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington.  It  promised  tariff  reform.  It 
has  utterly  failed^  even  under  the  pressure  of  presi- 
dential and  Oabmet  influence,  to  agree  on  such  a 
measure,  much  lees  to  pass  it  in  the  hodj  whore  they 
have  an  overwhelming  nunority*  We  are  therefore 
presented  with  the  spectable  of  an  Administration, 
whose  term  of  office  is  already  more  than  one  third 
gone,  that  has  utterly  failed  to  redeem  even  the  least 
of  the  pledges  by  and  through  which  it  came  into 
power. 

8.  As  we  turn  to  the  Democratic  administrations 
that  have  dominated  Missouri  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
we  find,  if  possible,  still  less  cause  for  congratula- 
tion. From  the  day  of  the  adoption  of  the  enfran- 
chising amendment Kixteen  years  aj?o,  the  old  familiar 
rebel  yell  has  swept  the  conventions  of  the  Demo- 
onitic  party  like  a  prairie  fire,  until  Union  Democrats, 
who  were  only  here  and  there  briefly  ji^ven  office  for 
a  porpoee,  are  cast  aside,  and  no  pretense  is  made  of 
nominating  a  Union  man  where  there  is  a  possible 
ehance  of  electing  an  ex-ConfederatCjUntil  the  calling 
of  the  names  of  Democrats  holding  offices  in  the  State 
of  Miflsonri  sounds  to-day  like  calling  the  roll  of  tlie 
ex-Conl)»derate  army.  We  charge  the  Democratic 
paity  with  having  permitted  abuses  in  the  matter  of 
transportation  by  refusal  to  pass  effective  laws  for  the 
regolation  of  railroads,  protection  alike  to  the  compa- 
nies and  the  people  wmch  has  led  to  pooling,  to  the 
abrogation  of  all  competition  and  to  rates  so  burden- 
aome  that  the  aggregate  chaises  exceed  annually  those 
made  for  like  extent  of  service  in  States  similarly  sit- 
oated  by  an  amount  eoual  to  all  taxation  for  'State 
government,  and  which,  while  creating  a  vast  mo- 
nopoly threatening  to  the  welfare  of  our  commerce 
and  industry,  has  driven  competition  into  a4Joining 
States,  atimdlatin^  their  progress  and  development  at 
our  expencie.  We  arraign  them  also  for  the  refusal  oi 
officers  of  their  selection  to  enforce  such  crude  laws  as 
they  enaoted  when  appealed  to  by  the  people,  and  for 


their  submission  to  the  depression  of  important  in- 
dustries by  extortionate  (mcriminations  which  such 
enforcement  might  prevent  The  fact  that  the  chair- 
man of  their  Executive  Committee  is  vice-president 
and  general  manaser  of  a  ^^^reat  railroad,  and  that 
seven  members  of  their  State  Committee  are  railroad 
attorneys,  proves  that  they  have  no  intention  of  ful- 
filling their  hollow  pledges  in  that  respect.  To  the 
reform  of  these  abuses  and  to  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures to  promote  the  progress  and  development  of  our 
commerce  and  industry  the  fiepublican  party  stands 
pledged. 

4.  We  chaige  them  with  utterly  inioring,  especial- 
ly in  Democratic  counties,  those  wise  provisions  of 
law  rec^uirinff  public  work  to  be  given  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder,  and  bestowing  those  favors  on 
party  friends  for  party  sevices,  regardless  of  those 
prindples  of  economy  and  reform  by  which  they  have 
always  appealed  to  the  people  before  an  election.  We 
chaige  that  whatever  of  good  has  occurred  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  during  Uie  continuance  of  Demo- 
cratic ascendency  has  occurred  in  spite  of  that  ascend- 
ency and  not  as  a  result  thereof  We  recognize  the 
right  of  intellig^t  organization  of  labor  for  mutual 
education  and  Tor  the  protection  of  laborers  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  their  material  welfare,  and  the 

Eromotion  of  the  industries  of  the  country.  And  we 
tvor  the  enactment  of  laws.  State  and  national,  for 
the  speedy  and  equitable  adjustment  of  all  disputes 
and  controversies  arising  between  employerB  ana  em- 
ploy i6s,  so  as  to  avoid  the  demoralization  and  waste  of 
strikes,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  ele- 
vation of  all  working-people. 

5.  We  ikvor  the  grantmg  of  generous  pensions  to 
the  disabled  veterans  of  our  wars,  whether  for  the 
country*s  defense  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
and  we  denounce  the  present  national  Administration, 
not  only  for  its  vetoes  of  meritorious  measures  for  the 
relief  of  soldiers  and  soldiers'  widows  and  orphans, 
but  for  the  unfeeling  and  insolent  terms  in  which 
those  vetoes  are  expressed.  We  also  protest  against 
the  removal  of  Union  soldiers  fVom  office  to  make 
room  for  partisan  civilians  and  ex-Confederates. 

6.  We  denounce  the  Democracy  in  Congress  for  its 
flagrant  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice  and 
fairness  in  rsAising  to  admit  Dakote  to  the  sisterhood 
of  States. 

7.  We  reaffirm  the  sympathy  which  the  Bepublican 
party  has  always  held  for  the  oppressed  of  every  land, 
and  especially  with  the  Irish  people  in  the  struggle 
now  in  progress  for  the  right  of  seli^venmient ;  their 
cause  is  just,  and  should  not  appeal  in  vain  to  us. 

8.  Betohsd^  That  whenever  a  respectable  number 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Stote  shall  petition  the  Lcgislar- 
ture  for  the  submission  of  any  proposition  to  amend, 
chuige.  or  modify  the  Constitution  in  any  matter 
which  18  a  proper  subject  of  organic  law,  their  request 
should  be  granted. 

9.  And  finally,  the  Bepublican  party  of  Missouri 
pledges  itself  anew  to  those  cardinal  pnndples  which 
have  controlled  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  centui^— protec- 
tion to  American  labor,  protection  to  the  American 
voter,  protection  to  the  American  tax-payer,  protec- 
tion to  American  citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
a  firm,  candid,  liberal,  and  enlightened  conduct  of 
public  affairs  on  all  Bubjeots  affecting  the  rights  and 
uteresto  of  the  American  people. 

The  eighth  resolution  was  intended  to  cover 
the  case  of  a  prohibitory  amendment,  and  is  a 
snbBtitate  for  a  more  pointed  declaration  sub- 
mitted by  a  majority  of  the  committee  on  plat- 
form. 

The  Greenback-Labor  party  and  the  Pro- 
hibitionists also  had  tickets  in  the  field.  On 
November  2  the  Democratic  ticket  was  elected. 
The  following  was  the  vote  for  Snpreme  Oonrt 
Judge:  Democratic,  229,125;  Republican,  178,- 
490;  Greenback,  12,480;  Prohibition,  8,504; 
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scattering,  274.  The  proposed  constitational 
amendment  relative  to  taxation  for  roads  and 
bridges  was  rejected,  115,486  votes  being  cast 
for  and  194,338  against  it.  Twelve  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans  (Fifth  and  Thirteenth 
Districts)  were  elected  to  Congress.  The  Legis- 
lature consists  of  24  Democrats,  8  Repablicans, 
and  2  Labor-men  in  the  Senate,  and  85  Demo- 
crats, 50  Republicans,  3  Independents,  and  2 
Labor-men  in  the  House. 

MONTANA.  Territorial  GtveniMCit— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the 
year:  Governor,  S.  T.  Hanser;  Secretary, 
William  B.  Webb ;  Treasurer,  D.  H.  Weston ; 
Anditoi\  J.  P.  Woolman;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  William  W.  Wylie;  At- 
torney-General, William  H.  Hunt;  Supreme 
Court:  Chief-Justice,  D.  S.  Wade;  Associate 
Justices,  W.  M.  J.  Galbraith  and  C.  R.  Pollard. 

Droight  and  Its  EflMb— The  Grovemor,  in  his 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated 
September  27,  says:  ^^Many  interests  have 
suffered  greatly.  Agriculture  has  been  almost 
a  failure ;  certainly  not  over  half  a  crop  has 
been  raised.  The  long  •  continued  drought 
(there  having  been  little  or  no  rain  for  over 
three  months),  and  the  fact  that  the  fall  of 
snow  last  winter  was  less  than  half  of  the 
usual  amount,  resulted  in  drying  up  many  of 
the  streams ;  consequently  it  has  been  difficult 
to  procure  the  necessary  water  for  irrigation, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  raise  crops 
in  this  Territory,  save  possibly  in  one  or  two 
localities.  A  great  portion  of  our  many  val- 
leys along  the  larger  streams  and  rivers  will 
not  be  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes  until 
there  has  been  a  proper  system  of  irrigating 
canals  built.  With  these  even  the  drought  of 
this  year  would  not  affect  our  crops.  Irrigat- 
ing canals,  however,  are  expensive,  and  their 
construction  will  be  greatly  retarded,  if  not 
indefinitely  postponed,  if  the  desert-land  act 
is  repealed.  But  the  most  serious  of  all  losses, 
the  full  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  as  yet 
to  estimate,  is  that  of  our  natural  grasses— our 
sole  dependence  for  the  vast  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  other  stock,  both  winter 
and  summer.  Our  ranges  are  already  bare,  or 
so  nearly  so  that  our  stock  is  in  poor  condition 
for  the  winter,  and,  should  it  prove  long  and 
severe,  great  loss  must  inevitably  follow.  An- 
other loss  that  has  been  greatly  increased  this 
year  by  the  extended  drought  is  the  fearful 
destruction  of  our  mountain  forests  by  fire. 
These  fires  occur  every  summer.  They  origi- 
nate generally  from  carelessness  of  hunters  and 
campers  (white  or  Indian),  sometimes  from 
lightning.  In  former  years  the  destruction 
has  been  comparatively  limited.  This  season 
they  have  prevailed  generally,  covering  im- 
mense districts  More  timber  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  past  six  months  by  fire  than 
would  supply  the  wants  of  our  people  for  fifty 
years,  and  more  than  will  be  renewed  by 
growth  in  a  generation.  While  the  season  has 
been  so  generally  unfavorable  for  ranchmen, 


farmers,  and  stockmen,  the  owners  of  sheep 
were  fortunate  in  passing  the  winter  with 
little  loss,  saving  a  large  crop  of  lambs  and 
shearing  a  large  clip  of  wool,  and  realizinK 
therefor,  on  an  average,  five  cents  a  poimd 
better  price  than  last  year.  Considering  both 
the  increase  of  yield  and  price,  the  arooont 
realized  this  season  from  wool  alone  will  be 
from  $300,000  to  $400,000  greater  than  ever 
before." 

IncfeiM  tf  StidL— On  the  basis  of  an  estimate 
ipade  last  year,  counting  the  large  natural  in- 
crease of  last  spring  and  the  heavy  importation 
before  the  drought  began,  the  cattle  mast 
number  1,500,000,  horses  180,000,  and  sheep 
2,000,000.  In  favorable  seasons  even  twice 
this  amount  of  stock  could  be  nourished  on 
the  natural  growth  of  grass  through  winter 
and  summer,  but  the  experience  of  this  year 
shows  that  tiie  limit  of  safety  is  reached  un- 
til there  is  a  reduction  of  the  reservations. 
More  attention  is  being  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  stock  by  imported 
breeds,  and  in  raismg  grain,  tame  grass^  and 
vegetables  for  stock-feed. 

Grtwth  ud  FrigKSB. — ^There  are  no  accurate 
data  to  ascertain  the  growth  of  population 
from  year  to  year.  In  1885  the  Governor  es- 
timated it  at  from  100,000  to  110,000,  and  the 
steady  increase  of  the  population  of  the  cities, 
the  extension  and  development  of  mining  en- 
terprises, and  the  construction  of  railroads, 
with  a  gradual  increase  of  those  engaged  in 
every  other  Enterprise,  justify  the  estimate  that 
the  permanent  population  has  increased  10,000 
during  the  year,  making  it  now  about  120,000. 
Montana  must  depend  largely  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  its  mines  for  the  permanent  growth 
of  its  agricultural  interests. 

MaUratds. — The  question  of  transportation 
underlies  all  others  in  the  development  of 
Montana.  Its  products,  whether  of  mmes  or 
stock-ranges,  are  bulky  and  heavy.  The  riven 
give  some  outlet  for  portions  of  the  year,  but 
railroads  must  be  the  chief  reliance.  The 
Northern  Pacific  has  about  800  miles  of  its 
main  line  within  the  Territory,  and  has  barely 
begun  the  work  of  building  branches  to  the 
mining  centers.  The  Union  Pacific  has  a 
branch  within  the  Territory,  doing  a  large  and 
profitable  business.  Other  railroads  are  on 
their  way  thither.  One  of  these,  the  Mani- 
toba, has  reached  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Territory,  and  is  seeking  a  right  of  way  across 
the  Indian  reservation  north  of  Missouri  river. 
With  confidence  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
will  soon  be  removed,  that  company  has  been 
constructing  road-bed  within  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  Territory,  which  it  hopes  to  con- 
nect in  another  year  with  the  work  advancing 
from  the  east.  Other  roads  are  approaching 
the  southeastern  border  by  the  way  of  tlie 
Black  Hills  through  Wyoming. 

Hetil  PrtdictB. — ^The  low  prices  of  silver  and 
copper  during  the  season  naturally  checked  the 
working  of  mines  and  discouraged  the  opening 
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of  new  ones.  The  Governor  estimates  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  mines  of  Montana  for  1885-^86  as 
follow:  Gold,  $8,460,000;  silver,  $9,600,000; 
copper,  $8,000,000;  lead,  $1,250,000;  total, 
$32,300,000. 

Ccir  d'AlcM  CwBtrj. — Considerable  interest 
is  felt  among  the  people  of  Montana  for  the 
annexation  of  a  small  and  narrow  portion  of 
the  so-cdled  Pan-handle  of  Idaho.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  Idaho  by  almost  insur- 
mouDtable  natural  barriers,  and  it  is  united  to 
Montana  by  Nature  and  the  strongest  ties  of 
community  of  tastes,  customs,  and  interests. 
It  is  wholly  a  mining  section,  settled  largely 
by  former  residents  of  Montima,  and  developed 
largely  by  Montana  capital.  The  people  living 
there,  it  is  said,  almost  unanimously  desire  an- 
nexation. 

Iidlii  Balds  aid  Scserrafloiis.— "  Between  the 
reservations  north  of  the  Missouri,"  says  the 
Governor,  "  and  still  more  from  the  tribes  in 
the  British  possessions  and  the  Crow  reserva- 
tion in  the  soatheastern  part  of  our  Territory, 
continual  raids  are  being  made  back  and  forth 
through  a  settled  portion  of  Montana,  for  the 
purpose  of  stealiQg,  or  under  the  pretext  of 
reclaiming  stolen  horses.  If  unsuccessful  in 
getting  Indian  horses,  they  have  little  scruple 
in  taking  those  of  our  settlers,  and  in  either 
eveDt  all  of  such  parties  subsist  by  killing  the 
cattle  of  our  settlers,  as  there  is  no  game.  It 
is  a  heavy  tax,  which  our  people  ought  not  to 
be  compelled  to  bear,  and  will  not  always 
patiently  submit  to,  no  matter  what  the  conse- 
qaence.  It  must  be  evident,  from  very  little 
consideration,  that  it  will  not  be  politic  to  cre- 
ate anj  permanent  Indian  reservation  on  or 
near  Uie  border-line,  that  Indians  can  commit 
these  depredations  on  either  side  and  escape 
60  readily  from  their  pursuers.  International 
difficulties  will  necessarily  ensue,  so  tedioas 
and  unsatisfactory,  as  well  as  troublesome  and 
expensive.  I  hope  this  fact  will  be  impressed 
upon  the  members  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  of  the  reserva- 
tions and  the  settlement  of  the  Indians  in  sev- 
eralty. If  the  Indians  could  be  induced  to  go 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  it  would  be  the  most 
satisfactory  disposition  to  all  concerned.  If 
the  Indians  are  to  subsist  by  agriculture  and 
become  civilized  and  self-snstaining,  a  country 
farther  south,  with  more  natural  rainfall,  would 
suit  tiiem  better." 

PtMte-ittd  Sweys.— The  Northern  Pacific 
Rulroad  is  completed,  so  far  as  Montana  is 
concerned.  The  original  act  creating  this  cor- 
poration and  subsidizing  it  with  a  dowry  of 
land,  contemplated  that  the  survey  of  the  land 
thns  granted  should  progress  as  the  road  was 
completed.  This  obligation  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  has  been  neglected.  The  company  has 
not  cared  to  have  its  lands  surveyed  until  there 
was  a  demand  for  them.  Now  that  these  lands 
are  taxable  as  soon  as  designated  by  survey,  it 
becomes  the  interest  of  the  people  in  all  of  the 
ooanties  in  which  these  lands  lie  to  have  tbem 
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surveyed,  otherwise  the  law  subjecting  them 
to  taxation  is  avoided.  If  the  railroad  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  taxes  on  its  land  for  the  general 
improvements  that  enhance  their  value,  the 
company  will  soon  exert  itself  to  find  settlers 
and  customers  at  reasonable  prices,  and  thus 
the  country  will  be  sooner  and  more  generally 
developed,  and  the  burdens  be  more  evenlj 
and  equitably  distributed. 

Cluuigcfl  tf  Lnd  Laws. — Congress  has  shown  a 
disposition  to  change  all  of  the  laws  under 
which  citizens  can  obtain  titles  to  lands,  save 
the  homestead  act.  This  attempt,  the  Gov- 
ernor thinks,  would  never  be  made  if  the 
members  were  familiar  with  the  situation. 
^^  There  is  not  one  quarter-section  in  ten,  on 
an  average,  in  this  Territory,  on  which  a  man, 
however  industrious,  could  settle,  rear  a  home, 
and  obtain  a  subsistence.  He  must  have  irri- 
gation to  raise  any  crop.  Land  is  of  little  or 
no  value  without  water.  The  desert-land  act, 
if  only  approximately  carried  out,  is  more  fa- 
vorable to  the  Government,  the  country,  and 
the  settlers  than  either  of  the  other  land  acts. 
The  Government  gets  as  much  for  its  poorest 
land  as  it  ever  received  for  its  richest  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  the  country  is  made  habit- 
able, and  the  settler  with  his  land  secures  the 
means  to  make  it  productive.  Some  pieces  of 
land  favorably  situated  can  be  irrigated  at 
comparatively  little  cost,  while  other  very 
large  tracts  can  only  be  reclaimed  by  ditches 
of  great  length  and  cost,  beyond  the  means  of 
any  single  settler.^'  To  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  such  irrigating  canals  by  the  most 
available  means,  says  the  Governor,  is  clearlj 
and  in  every  way  to  the  interest  or  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  A  repeal  of  the  desert-land 
act  would  greatly  retard  the  settlement  of  the 
Territory. 

P^llttcaL— The  Democratic  Territorial  Con- 
vention met  in  Helena  in  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust, and  nominated  Joseph  K.  Toole  for  re- 
election as  delegate  to  Congress.  The  Repub- 
lican Territorial  Convention  was  held  at  Butte 
on  September  15,  and  Wilbur  F.  Sanders  was 
nominated  for  delegate.  The  following  are 
the  most  significant  declarations  contained  in 
the  platform : 

That  Montana  will  not  have  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  that  just  influence  to  which  she  is  entitled  un- 
til she  is  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  other  States ;  and  that  efforta  to  accom- 
plish so  ffreat  a  result  have,  for  partisan  reasons,  been 
shamefmly  neglected. 

That  we  favor  such  laws  as  will  give  to  mechanics, 
miners,  and  laborers  a  first  lien  upon  all  miues  and 
structures  upon  which  they  may  perform  labor. 

That  a  board  of  arbitration  should  be  provided  bv 
law,  which  shall  have  authority  to  determine  all  dif- 
ferences and  disputes  submitted  to  them  which  may 
arise  between  employers  and  employes,  to  the  end  thai 
strikes  and  lock-outs  may  be  avoided. 

That  in  the  Territory  of  Montana  we  favor  greater 
strictness  of  official  responsibility,  economy  in  admin- 
istration and  legislation,  and  that  eveiy  article  of 
property  within  the  limits  of  the  statute,  according  to 
Its  value,  should  contribute  its  quota  of  taxation. 

That  the  passage  by  Congroaa  of  an  enactment 
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emasoolatinff^the  AinctionB  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
blies  of  tiie  Territories  is  to  an  alarminef  and  danger- 
ous eictent  a  denial  of  home-rale^  and  a  vote  of  a  want 
of  oonjldenoe  in  their  people  whioh  no  past  history  or 
present  danger  palliates  or  excuses,  and  to  our  now 
ever-Tarylng  and  rapidly  expanding  settlements  and 
industries  is,  and  wiu  oontinuef  an  embarrassment. 

We  demand  faithM,  honest,  and  intelligent  offi- 
cers to  dischaiige  public  trusts,  honest  and  eoonomio 
administration  of  government,  cessation  of  a^pointr- 
ments  of  carpet-baggers  to  omoe  in  the  Territories, 
legislative  and  executive  addon  to  appreciate  the  value 
ot  silver  and  continue  it  as  ono  of  the  measures  of 
commercial  values  in  the  industrial  economy  of  the 
world.  To  this  end  there  should  be  created  a  per- 
manent financial  commission  whose  duty  it  should  be 
by  every  process  occurring  to  intelligent  and  fair- 
minded  men  to  induce  the  civilized  nations  to  recog- 
nize that  this  great  commercial  measure  is  essential  to 
the  industries  of  the  world  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, and  that  our  Leg^lature  should  keep  the  same 
objects  in  view. 

We  demand  that  the  system  of  espionage  which  has 
been  jgiven  such  vigK)rous  growth,  and  has  been  ani- 
mateawith  such  malignant  purposes,  shall  cease,  and 
that  reports  of  specieJ  agents  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Grovemment  shall  be  published  as  soon 
as  the  pretended  criminals  implicated  can  be  ar- 
rested. 

We  demand  the  abrogation  of  those  regulations 
which  prevail  relating  to  the  cuttinir  of  timoer,  and 
that  said  law  be  administred  in  the  liberal  spirit  which 
dictated  its  amendment,  and  that  it  be  so  amended 
as  that  the  citizens  of  the  West  on  lands  unfit  for  agri- 
culture shall,  without  waste,  destruction,  or  exporta- 
tion, have  the  tne^  untrammeled  right  to  its  use  for 
all  domestic,  farming,  mechanical,  and  mining  pur- 
poses. And  we  do  deny  that  there  is  any  law  extant 
whereby  the  Interior  Department  can  fiinn  out  to  far- 
vorites  any  portion  of  the  public  domain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  timber,  but  assert  that  the  rights 
which  that  law  secures  are  equal  to  every  citizen,  and 
that  the  regulations  which  propose  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  party  patronage  are  in  violation  of  the  statute  itself, 
ana  in  clear  contravention  of  the  inalienable  rights  or 
American  citizens. 

That  the  diminution  and  entire  destruction  of  the 
Indian  reservations  is  a  plain  duty  of  the  hour,  and 
that  the  continued  existence  of  them  over  one  fifth  of 
the  geographical  area  of  the  Territory  of  Montana  is  a 
roproaon  to  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  efibrts  for  their  rapid  extinction. 

On  November  2  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  delegate  was  elected.  The  yote  was :  Dem- 
ocratic, 17,990;  Republican,  14,272;  total,  32,- 
162.  The  total  vote  in  1884  was  26,969,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  two  years  of  6,298.  The 
Legislature  is  Republican  on  joint  ballot.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  counties,  with  the  total 
vote  of  each :  ' 


COUNTIES.  Vote. 

Beaverhead I,4fi9 

Choteau. 1,288 

Caster 1,62« 

Dawson 419 

Deer  Lodge 8,T9T 

Fenjus 1,105 

GallAtln 8,088 


COUNTIS8,  Vole. 

Jefferson 2,186 

Lewis  and  Clark fiil03 

Madison 1,529 

Moaffher 1.881 

Missoula 2,4^)8 

Silver  Bow 6,8S6 

Yellowstone 968 


IHTldendBi — The  following  are  the  Montana 
dividends,  in  mining  companies,  from  Jan.  1  to 
Oct.  81, 1886 : 

COMPANIES.  Amoimt.  COMPANIES.                Afnomt. 

Alice |75,000    Elkhom $60,000 

Boston  and  Montana  150,000    Hecia 150,000 

Helena  M.  A R.  Co..  59.686  Montana  Co.  (Lim- 

Motilton 60.000       Ited) 496,850 

Granite  Mountain  . .  920,000                                  

Amy  &  SUyeramlth.  166,568          Total $2,127,604 


MOON,  KECEST  OBSISYiTIOlVS  AID  SIVDT  OF 
THEt  We  here  quote  a  few  of  the  descriptioDB 
of  lunar  desolation  that  have  been  brought  to 
the  support  of  the  theory  that  the  moon  is  "  a 
dead  world,  a  worn-out  planet."  One  writer 
says,  '*No  vegetation  clothes  its  vast  pkins 
of  stony  desolation."  Farther  on  we  shall 
see  that  all  the  proofs  we  can  apply  in  the  case 
point  unmistakably  to  the  presence  of  vegeta- 
tion and  the  absence  of  stones  there,  except 
what  may  have  slowly  formed  by  incrustation 
from  the  up-flow  of  its  waters  about  the  rims 
of  its  fountain-basins,  analogous  to  the  exam- 
ples of  the  Yellowstone  region.  '*  There  is 
no  rosy  dawn  in  the  morning,  no  twilight  in 
the  evening."  Had  the  author  of  the  forego- 
ing quotation  ever  examined  with  sufficient 
care  the  surface  of  an  undulating  lunar  plain, 
when  the  sun  was  low  upon  it,  he  would  have 
seen  long  reaches  of  shadow  so  luminous  as  to 
be  with  difficulty  distinguishable  from  the  por- 
tions in  the  light,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
any  good  lunar  photograph  will  show  the  same 
thing.  This  is  twilight.  ^^  The  nights  are  pitch- 
dark,  and  the  shadows  black  as  ink."  It  is  so 
common  for  us  to  see  the  entire  dark  surface 
of  the  moon  with  a  crescent  on  one  edge,  that 
children  call  it  ^'  the  old  moon  in  the  young 
moon^s  arms."  If  this  side  in  shadow  did  not 
reflect  a  very  considerable  amount  of  light,  we 
could  not  see  it  at  all ;  and,  as  to  the  **  frightM 
abysses  "  often  mentioned,  there  is,  on  the  side 
visible  to  us,  only  one  that  equals  those  of  the 
earth,  and  that  is  not  as  abrupt  as  the  Tos^- 
te  valley. 

The  earth  being  four  times  greater  in  diame- 
ter than  the  moon,  its  apparent  disk  is  sixteen 
times  greater  in  superficial  area;  and  as  it  pre- 
sents to  the  moon  exactly  the  same  phases  that 
the  moon  does  to  us,  but  without  being  ob- 
scured by  clouds,  and  this  also  being  true  in  re- 
lation to  starlight,  it  follows  that  this  *^  black- 
aS'iuk  "  diurkness  in  the  lunar  night  is  abso- 
lutely unknown  there,  but  is  in  reality  a  quality 
of  the  nights  of  the  earth  only.  By  the  same 
writers  we  are  assured  that,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  an  atmosphere,  the  lunar  mountains 
retain  all  their  original  angularity  and  sharp- 
ness of  outline.  But  no  person  endowed  with 
the  ordinary  capacity  of  vision  can  examine  a 
good  photograpn  of  the  moon  without  finding 
abundant  evidence  of  denudation,  from  sharp, 
clear-cut  outlines  through  all  degrees  of  soft- 
ening down,  to  depletion  so  complete  that  the 
original  forms  can  only  be  surmised.  There 
are  examples  of  ancient  ring-mountains  so  de- 
pleted by  time  and  atmospheric  action  that 
their  location  can  only  be  detected  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  illumination  eren 
by  the  best  of  telescopes. 

The  declaration  that,  if  life  existed  upon  the 
moon,  we  could  see  it  with  our  telescopes,  is 
directly  refuted  by  the  fact  that  an  animal  as 
large  as  six  elephants  and  most  favorably  sito- 
ated  for  observation  would  not  make  a  percep- 
tible speck  upon  the  field  of  the  most  powerfbl 
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telescope.  Lord  Rosse^s  telescope  was  the  only 
one  capable  of  revealing  great  masses  that  had 
fallen  from  the  moontain-rims  of  some  of  the 
circular  basins  npon  the 
pkda  below,  and  thej 
were  as  large  as  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  >-^^ 

The  resnlt  of  these  mis-  yfJy 

apprehensions  is  ex- 
tremelj  detrimental  to 
scientific  progress,  inas- 
much as  it  suppresses 
the  desire  to  investigate 


composed  of  the  oxides  of  matter ;  but  we  shall 
find  that  the  same  causes  that  gave  to  oar 
globe  its  shell-covering  of  those  oxidized  com- 
ponents gave  to  onr 
near  neighbor  the  same 
constituency  through- 
out. Remove  the  oxi- 
dized shell  of  the  earth, 
and  life  would  forever 
cease  to  exist  upon  her 
surface,  for  we  shall 
find  upon  careful  inves- 
tigation that  the  prepa- 


tbe  nature  of  our 
kindred  world,  be- 
caoBe  a  dead  world 
or  worn-out  planet 
necessarilj  as- 
flnmefl  in  onr  estimation 
valne  of  a  mere  cinder. 


the  character  and 


It  is  only  the  thin  crust  of  the  earth  that  ia 


ration  of  matter 
for  the  coming  of 
life  was  oxidation. 
Water,  for  exam- 
ple, is  an  oxide  of 
hydrogen,  and  without  it  no  form  of  life  could 
exist.  Carbonic  acid  is  an  oxide  of  carbon, 
and  without  it  none  of  the  vegetation  of  l^d 
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or  sea  coald  live  even  with  the  abundant  pres- 
ence of  water.  Excepting  some  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  infasorial  life,  whose  shells  are  com- 
posed of  oxide  of  silicon  (silica),  ail  the  shells 
of  the  mollusks,  both  of  land  and  water,  are 
carbonate  of  lime,  i.  e.,  oxide  of  carbon  (car- 
bonic acid)  and  oxide  of  calcium  (quicklime). 
So  we  might  go  on  through  a  volume,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  all  the  pan- 
orama of  life  is  due  solely  to  the  oxidation  of 
the  elements  of  matter.  The  limitations  of  an 
article  like  this  preclude  the  possibilitj  of  mar- 
sheJing,  in  their  order  of  succession  and  strength 
of  numbers,  the  facts  that  demonstrate  the  pro- 
cess through  which  the  elements  of  matter  are 
oxidized  in  the  progress  of  creative  energy 
and  thereby  prepared  for  the  production  and 
succession  of  life  upon  celestial  globes ;  but  an 
outline  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  sources 
whence  they  have  been  drawn. 

The  first  illustration  represents  a  few  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  from  the  least  to  the  most 
extreme  degree  of  eccentricity,  shown  in  un- 
broken black  lines.  The  better-known  com- 
etary  orbits  are  also  exhibited,  from  their  least 
to  their  greatest  degrees  of  eccentricity,  in 
dotted  or  broken  lines.  The  mtgor  axes  of 
all  the  orbits  are  of  the  same  length  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  more  directly  to  the  eye 
their  various  degrees  of  eccentricity,  which 
would  be  confusing  if  each  orbit  were  drawn 
upon  its  relative  scale  of  magnitude.  The 
most  eccentric  of  the  planetary  orbits  (that  of 
Nysa)  has  very  nearly  the  same  degree  of  ec- 
centricity as  that  of  Fay's  comet,  which  is  the 
least  .eccentric  of  cometic  orbits;  and  from 
the  circular  orbit  of  the  planet  Neptune 
throughout  the  entire  group,  the  element  of 
eccentricity  has  the  character  of  progressive 
modification  without  anything  like  interrup- 
tion, distinction,  or  break  where  planetary  ec- 
centricity merges  into  that  of  the  comet.  The 
distinction  made  by  astronomers  in  this  re- 
spect, therefore,  seems  arbitrary.  The  bodies 
that  inhabit  the  middle  ground  of  orbital  ec- 
centricity always  present  a  hazy  appearance 
when  in  that  part  of  their  orbits  which  is 
nearest  to  the  sun  (perihelion),  it  matters  not 
whether  they  have  been  named  planet,  plan- 
etoid, or  comet;  and  as  this  is  the  only  por- 
tion of  these  very  eccentric  orbits  in  which  the 
bodies  inhabiting  them  are  discernible,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  no  distinguishing  physical 
characteristic  or  aspect  to  warrant  us  in  assert- 
ing which  is  a  comet  and  which  a  planet. 
From  this  middle  ground,  in  the  direction  of 
decreasing  ecoentricty,  the  bodies  gradually  as- 
sume the  aspect  of  planets ;  and  beyond  it,  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  orbital  eccentricity, 
they  as  gradually  assume  the  unmistakable 
characteristics  of  comets.  The  physical  as- 
pects of  the  whole  group  of  planets  and  com- 
ets observe  a  condition  of  modification  corre- 
sponding to  the  degree  of  eccentricity  of  the 
orbits  they  separately  inhabit,  and  no  link  in 
the  chain  is  absent  or  broken. 


The  eccentricity  of  the  orbits  of  both  planets 
and  comets  is  gradually  but  perpetually  decreas- 
ing, and  the  physical  aspects  of  all  comets  are 
being  steadily  modified  toward  that  of  planets. 
For  example,  when  Encke's  comet  first  became 
known  to  astronomers,  it  developed  at  perihe- 
lion a  tail  80°  in  length;  now  it  appears,  at 
perihelion  as  a  hazy  globe,  while  its  orbit  ia 
as  gradually  decreasing  in  eccentricity ;  if  these 
two  processes  are  continued,  at  their  present 
rate,  it  will  require  but  a  few  thousand  ye^rs 
to  make  it  a  planet  of  the  solar  system.  Hal- 
ley^s  comet,  though  having  a  very  eccentric 
orbit,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  ha« 
lost  much  of  its  cometic  characteristics  since 
first  it  became  known,  being  also  modified  to- 
ward the  planetary  condition,  both  in  its  phys- 
ical aspect  and  in  eccentricity  of  orbit  In 
truth,  comets  are  but  worlds  in  process  of  crea- 
tion, and  their  establishment  as  planets  of  the 
solar  system  is  but  a  question  of  time.  Ob- 
serve in  the  illustration,  for  example,  that  all 
comets  with  a  less  degree  of  orbital  eccentricity 
than  that  shown  by  Halley's,  revolve  about  the 
sun  in  the  same  direction  that  the  planets  do, 
and  beyond  this  degree  the  orbital  characteris- 
tic has  practically  ceased  to  exist,  and  assumes 
that  of  journeys  to  and  from  the  sun  in  all 
modifications  of  the  more  extreme  and  there- 
fore most  eccentric  conic  sections.  These  also 
are  the  comets  that  display  the  most  startling 
cometic  phenomena  at  perihelion,  in  which 
portion  of  their  orbits  comets  are  alone  dis- 
cernible— not  because  many  of  them  would 
not  be  telesoopically  visible  in  other  portions 
of  their  orbits,  but  because  the  intensity  of  the 
solar  heat,  when  they  are  nearest  to  that  great 
crucible,  expands  their  matter  so  enormonaly 
as  to  make  them  frequently  perceptible  to  the 
unaided  eye.  This,  probably,  is  when  and 
where  the  elements  of  matter  undergo  oxida- 
tion, simply  by^  being  raised  to  high  tempera- 
tures and  literally  burned.  The  comets  whose 
orbital  eccentricity  has  approximated  that  of 
planets  no  longer  display  marked  cometic 
characteristics,  because  their  decreased  eccen- 
tricity of  orbit  precludes  the  possibility  of  their 
approaching  as  near  the  sun  at  perihelion  as 
formerly ;  hence  they  exhibit  only  a  hazy  en- 
velope, precisely  the  same  as  our  own  world 
did  at  that  period  of  its  geological  existence, 
when  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  molten 
globe  enveloped  in  its  own  vapors.  Comets 
beyond  this  degree  of  orbital  eccentricity  ex- 
hibit at  perihelion  all  modifications  of  the 
opposite  extremes,  not  only  having  their  less 
refractory  forms  of  matter  vaporized  to  invisi- 
bility, and  thereby  exhibiting  their  solid  globes, 
but  those  globes  themselves  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, dissipated  to  invisibility,  and  the  entire 
comet  occasionally  remains  in  that  condition 
for  weeks  or  months.  But  the  matter  invaria- 
bly reassembles  when  the  comet,  on  its  out- 
ward journey,  after  passing  perihelion,  recedes 
for  enough  from  the  source  of  heat  to  permit 
the  now  cooling  forms  of  matter  to  be^n  to 
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reassemble  at  the  center  of  the  mass.  In  the 
earW  stages  of  this  reassembling  the  solid  globe 
becomes  distinctly  visible,  bat  is  soon  obscured 
in  the  condensing  vapors,  and  the  same  body, 
if  caught  sight  of,  on  its  next  return  to  perihe- 
lion, before  the  solar  heat  has  progressed  far 
in  evolving  vapors  from  its  surface,  will  be  seen 
as  a  well-defined  globe  surrounded  by  a  thin 
mantle  of  vapor.  That  comets  are  ^Wisible 
nothingness,"  '^negative  shadows,"  etc.,  are 
merely  expressions  constructed  in  response  to 
a  theory  that  strangled  the  science  of  astrono- 
my in  its  cradle  two  centuries  ago,  and  its  as- 
sumption of  authoritative  dictation  has  made 
men  afraid  to  verify  the  controverting  facts 
that    present    themselves   in    overwhelming 


matic  telescope,  it  presented  a  planetary  disk." 
The  planet  Venus,  when  nearest  to  the  earth, 
does  not  measure  2'  of  arc,  and  when  HerscheJ 
measured  the  disk  of  Ualley*s  comet  it  was 
much  farther  from  the  earth  than  Venus,  hence 
its  globe  must  have  been  considerably  larger 
than  either  Venus  or  the  earth. 

To  furnish  the  illustration  we  require,  we 
have  only  to  imagine  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth^s  orbit  to  be  what  it  was  in  a  period  of 
the  past,  net  even  as  far  back  as  its  beginning; 
and  through  the  vicissitudes  in  which  such  an 
orbit  would  involve  it,  let  us  follow  its  fortunes 
for  a  while.  When,  in  its  advance  from  space, 
it  was  half-way  toward  this  new  perihelion, 
four  times  as  many  sun-rays  would  full  upon 
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abundance.  Even  Sir  John  Herschel,  while 
giving  expression  to  views  that  plainly  indi- 
cate his  suspicions  that  comets  are  but  younger 
members  of  the  family  of  worlds,  takes  the 
precaution  to  hedge,  lest  he  might  be  looked 
upon  as  recreant  to  the  theory.  In  his  "  Out- 
lines of  Astronomy,"  writing  of  Halley's  comet 
at  the  time  of  the  reassembling  of  its  globe, 
after  perihelion,  he  says,  "  It  no  longer  pre- 
sented any  vestige  of  tail,  but  appeared  to  the 
naked  eye  as  a  hazy  star  of  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  magnitude,  and  in  powerfnl  telescopes  as 
a  small,  round,  well-defined  disk,  rather  more 
than  2'  in  diameter."  He  also  says,  **  When- 
ever powerful  telescopes  have  been  turned  on 
these  bodies,  they  have  not  failed  to  dispel  the 
illusion  which  attributes  solidity  to  that  more 
condensed  part  of  the  head  which  appears  to 
the  naked  eye  as  a  nucleus."  Nevertheless,  he 
tellsnsnpon  the  preceding  page  thatOassini  de- 
scribes the  comets  of  1665  and  1682  as  being  as 
round  and  well  defined  as  Jupiter,  and  further 
on  he  writes  of  the  comet  of  1843,  ^'On  this 
day,  when  viewed  through  a  46-inch  achro- 


the  square  inch  as  now  do ;  consequently  the 
temperature  would  be  four  times  as  great  as 
it  now  is,  and  its  waters  would  exist  only  as 
vapor  in  its  atmosphere,  enveloping  the  body 
and  seeking  shelter  from  the  source  of  heat  in 
the  shadow  of  the  nucleus.  The  moon  would 
be  in  a  like  condition.  Still,  the  fated  worlds 
went  on  into  the  increasing  heat,  and  one  by 
one  the  forms  of  less  refractory  matter  would 
be  dissipated  into  vapor,  in  the  order  of  their 
sensitiveness  to  heat,  until  finally  all  of  its  oxi- 
dized matter  would  be  vaporized,  because  it 
had  formerly  yielded  at  like  temperatures  to 
oxidation  and  therefore  to  vaporization,  and 
there  would  be  left  of  the  nucleus  only  those 
forms  of  the  metals  which  resisted  the  process 
of  oxidation  with  the  greatest  energy ;  though 
some  of  them,  which  had  not  before  yielded  to 
oxidation,  would  do  so  now,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  elements  more  ready  to  combine  with 
oxygen  had  already  done  so,  and  more  oxygen 
would  therefore  be  free  to  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  the  next  form  of  matter  that  was  the 
least  refractory  in  that  respect.    But  when  this 
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stage  of  disintegration  had  been  arrived  at,  all 
the  matter  that  bad  composed  the  moon  woald 
hare  been  vaporized,  and  wonld  then  exist  as 
a  part  of  that  composing  the  tail  of  the  comet, 
for  a  comet  the  world  would  then  be  once  more. 
That  this  wonld  in  fact  be  the  state  of  oar 
world  under  those  circnmstanoes,  seems  to  be 
demonstrated  by  the  proof  that  the  entire 
series  of  rocks  that  form  the  geological  series 
are  oxides,  with  the  exception  of  a  compara- 
tively Insignificant  portion,  which  are  combi- 
nations with  some  of  the  other  members  of  the 
oxygen  sisterhood,  sach  as  fiaorine,  chlorine, 
sulphur,  etc.;  bat  they  all  alike  came  down 
from  the  vapors  that  enveloped  the  primary 
world.  Witness  the  expression  so  frequently 
met  with  in  geological  writings :  "About  this 
period  [the  beginning  of  the  deposition  or  for- 
mation of  the  hmestone  rocks]  the  waters  of 
the  earth  began  to  give  down  limestone."  But 
the  waters  of  the  earth  condensed  upon  its 
surface  from  the  vapory  condition  above  it,  as 
soon  and  as  gradually  as  the  cooling  of  the 
body  permitted  their  assembling  upon  it,  and 
before  the  formation  of  the  earliest  limestone 
they  had  attained  to  considerable  depth,  very 
nearly  to  that  of  the  azoic,  or  lifeless  rocks, 
which  overlie  the  granite.  Up  to  this  period 
of  the  geological  formation,  the  assembled  wa- 
ters contained  no  limestone,  for  there  are  no 
traces  of  its  presence  in  the  underlying  azoic 
rocks.  This  being  the  case,  the  oxide  of  cal- 
cium, in  the  form  of  quicklime-vapors,  must 
have  descended  into  the  waters,  and  the  atmos- 
phere being  laden  with  carbonic-acid  gas  and 
the  waters  permeated  by  it,  the  oxide  of  cal- 
ciam  and  tnis  oxide  of  carbon  united  in  the 
water,  formed  an  insoluble  sediment  and  sank 
to  the  bottom,  forming  there  limestone,  chemi- 
cally known  as  carbonate  of  lime.  This  fact 
we  can  demonstrate  very  simply:  Dissolve 
some  quicklime  (oxide  of  calcium)  in  water, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  breathe  into  it 
through  a  glass  tube.  The  water  will  imme- 
diately become  milky  with  the  insoluble  car- 
bonate of  lime  formed  by  the  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  from  the  lungs,  uniting  with  the  oxide 
of  calcium  and  forming  limestone,  which  sinks 
and  forms  a  layer  of  carbonate  of  lime  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  hence  "  the  waters 
of  the  earth  gave  down  limestone."  All  the 
vast  beds  of  limestone,  which  are  said  to  cover 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  earth^s  surface  to  a 
depth  of  sixteen  miles,  must  have  been  formed 
in  this  way  and  brought  down  from  the  vapors 
enveloping  the  primary  world.  Oar  native 
globe  under  sach  circumstances  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  done  otherwise  than  present  splen- 
did cometic  phenomena.  When  Ihis  vast  en- 
velope of  the  oxidized  forms  of  matter  con- 
densed about  the  still  unoxidized  metals  of  its 
central  mass,  they  formed  the  crust  that  now 
overlies  it  and  constitutes  its  geological  series 
of  rocks.  But  there  existed  in  that  envelope 
of  vaporized  oxides  enough  beyond  what  re- 
turned to  the  earth  to  form  also  the  lunar 


globe.  Let  us  consider  what  the  nature  of  the 
cooling  influences  would  be,  for  they  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  formation  of  the 
moon. 

The  geological  crust  of  the  earth  (its  eedi- 
mentary  rocks),  formed  as  fast  over  the  on- 
derlying  surface  as  the  cooling  of  the  molten 
globe  would  permit,  and  the  long  ages  through 
which  that  crust  was  forming,  show  how  grad- 
ual must  have  been  the  cooling  and  how  long 
the  globe  at  the  center  must  have  continaed 
to  be  an  internal  source  of  heat.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  low  temperature  from  which 
the  cooling  resulted^  was  derived  from  aor- 
rounding  space,  and  therefore  was  external  to 
the  mass  and  its  adhering  v^)ors.  The  con- 
densation would  begin  upon  and  proceed 
from  the  outside  boundary  of  the  vapoiy  en- 
velope. The  vapors  condensed  then  would 
sink  toward  the  center  in  response  to  tbdr 
increased  specific  gravity.  Before  proceeding 
far  in  the  direction  of  the  nucleus,  they  wodd 
encounter  an  increase  of  temperature,  and  con- 
sequent re-expansion,  which  would  repel  them 
part  way  back,  never  quit«  to  where  tbey 
formerly  were,  because  something  had  been 
accomplished  toward  ultimate  condensation  by 
the  cold  absorbed.  This  vibrating  proceaa 
would  gradually  produce  increasing  condensa- 
tion on  the  external  limits  of  the  pendent  va- 
pors. Rain,  composed  of  water  and  variona 
other  oxides,  would  descend;  but  the  increas- 
ing temperature  into  which  it  was  falling  wonld 
repel  it  spaceward  by  revaporizing  it,  and  long 
ages  must  pass  before  these  rains  could  reach 
the  surface  of  their  native  globe.  The  occnr- 
rence  of  such  rains  is  a  well-known  geological 
event;  for  they  descended  in  large,  ronnd 
drqps,  falling  with  such  force  as  to  leave  their 
impress  in  sedimentary  clays,  so  far  solidified 
toward  the  condition  of  rock  as  to  retam  the 
impression  of  the  drops,  often  to  half  the  depth 
of  the  drop.  These  clays  subsequently  hard- 
ened into  rock  and  retained  the  impressions. 
Geologists  call  these  "carbon-rains,"  under  the 
impression  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  upper 
air  of  those  days  but  watery  vapor  and  carbon, 
inferring  from  such  formation  as  asphaltam 
lakes  that  the  material  must  have  come  from 
the  air.  But  time  and  careful  research  will 
probably  prove  that  all  forms  of  oxidized  mat- 
ter, and  some  others  even  in  their  primal  condi- 
tion, assembled  from  the  vapory  envelope  sabse- 
quent  to  the  period  when  the  molten  metallic 
globe  was  in  complete  existence.  Even  the 
materials  of  the  granite  condensed  from  the 
vapory  condition,*  and  the  surface  it  overbad 
kept  it  molten,  like  glass  in  a  mufi9e,  for  its 
crystallized  structure  proves  it  to  have  slowly 
cooled  from  that  condition  of  condensation 
which  we  have  been  considering.  But  the  pro- 
cess would  gradually  increase  the  density  and 
contract  the  limits  of  the  external  regions  oi 

•  The  writer  can  prove  this  Btatement  hy  actuAl  experi- 
ment, aa  there  Ib  do  form  of  matter  oomposinfr  the  earth  that 
he  oan  not  chemtcally  return  to  the  gMeons  condltiaiL 
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the  vapory  mass,  until  some  solid  masses  wonld 
begin  to  aggregate  there,  whose  mutual  attrao- 
tions  would  draw  them  together;  the  mass 
meanwhile  assuming  the  contour  of  a  globe, 
and  becoming  a  single  center  of  attraction  for 
the  still  condensing  forms  of  matter  about  it. 
And  when  its  primary  had  assembled  upon  its 
surface  the  rest  of  the  oxidized  forms  of  mat- 
ter and  become  a  world,  it  would  be  found 
with  its  own  en veloping  atmosphere  pendent  in 
that  of  its  primary,  and  in  that  cometic  sys- 
tem two  comets  would  have  appeared  instead 
of  one,  presenting  phenomena  analogous  to 
that  exhibited  by  Bieia's  comet. 

If  this  occurred  at  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  comet's  history,  the  secondary 
body  would  remain  permanent;  but  if,  in  its 
next  return  to  perihelion,  it  was  carried  so 
near  to  the  source  of  heat  as  to  be  again  vapor- 
ized, such  a  secondary  assemblage  of  matter 
might  not  occur  again  in  the  same  system. 

That  the  moon  is  a  mass  of  oxidized  elements 
of  matter,  there  can  be  little  doubt  when  we 
consider  the  meteorolo^al  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  that  body.  We  are  called  upon  to 
believe,  by  men  assuming  to  be  authorities  up- 
on that  subject,  that  our  moon  has  no  atmos- 
phere because  no  clouds  appear  upon  her  sur- 
face ;  and  yet,  when  the  earth's  atmosphere  is 
clear  of  clouds  over  large  areas,  no  one  would 
think  of  asserting  that  the  atmosphere  had 
moved  away  from  these  localities.  It  seems 
evident  that  a  celestial  globe  may  possess  nn 
atmoephere  quite  as  dense  as  that  of  our  earth, 
withont  the  necessity  of  clouds  floating  in  it. 
The  climate  of  Persia  is  reputed  the  most  de- 
lightful on  the  earth.  For  three  months  of 
winter  it  is  more  or  less  cloudy,  and  during 
the  other  nine  months  a  cloud  seldom  appears 
in  its  sky ;  yet  it  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of 
flowers,  and  every  one  knows  that  localities 
where  clouds  and  fogs  predominate  are  natu- 
rally miasmatic  and  engender  diseases  of  all 
kinds  more  than  any  other  climatic  conditions. 
What  follows  in  quotation-marks  may  be  found 
in  Elliot  and  Storer's  "  Manual  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry,"  pages  149,  160,  and  151 :  "  Auto- 
zone  18  a  gas,  the  odor  of  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles ozone;  there  is,  however,  a  decided 
difference  between  the  two  odors,  that  of  an« 
tozone  being  disgusting,  while  that  of  ozone 
is  merely  pungent  and  irritating.  Antozone 
changes  at  once  to  ordinary  oxygen  on  beifig 
heated.  A  very  remarkable  characteristic  of 
antozone  is  its  power  of  forming  fogs  and  clouds 
with  water.  It  may  even  be  found,  after  the 
matter  has  been  more  thoroughly  studied,  that 
all  the  fogs  and  clouds  which  occur  in  nature 
are  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  antozone.  If  ur  charged  with  anto- 
zone be  made  to  bubble  through  water,  it  will 
emerge  from  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  thick, 
white  mist,  similar  to  that  formed  by  the  cool- 
ing of  steam.  The  same  thing  occurs  when 
electrized  air,  or  electrized  oxygeo,  issues  into 
a  moist  atmosphere.    The  mist  produced  by 


slowly  passing  antozonized  air  through  water 
is  heavy ;  it  remains  lianging  over  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  and  may  be  readily  poured  from 
one  vessel  to  another.  By  conducting  it 
through  a  tube  to  the  bottom  of  a  tall,  dry 
bottle,  it  displaces  the  air,  all  the  while  pre- 
serving a  sharply  defined  boundary;  by  gentle 
agitation  it  is  easily  broken  up  into  cloud- like 
masses.  When  a  large,  dry  bottle  is  nearly 
filled  with  this  antozone-mist,  then  closed  and 
left  to  itself,  the  mist  gradually  becomes  thinner 
and  less  opaque,  and  in  the  course  of  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  vanishes  altogether. 
As  the  cloud  thus  disappears,  water  is  deposited 
upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  at  first  as  a  mere 
dew,  but  afterward  accumulating  in  dropa, 
which  finally  fiow  together  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  When  the  air  in  the  bottle  has  be- 
come clear,  no  antozone  can  be  detected  in  it 
It  thus  appears  that  antozone  has  the  property 
of  taking  up  water  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
water  assumes  the  peculiar  physical  condition 
of  a  doud  or  mist  While  the  antozone  lasts, 
the  cloud  is  permanent;  but  the  antozone  is 
soon  transformed  into  ordinary  oxygen,  and  as 
fast  as  this  change  occurs  the  water  of  the 
cloud  is  deposited  in  drops.  It  has  been  proved 
by  experiment  that  electrized  air  can  support 
or  carry  nearly  twice  as  much  moisture  as  or- 
dinary air  or  ogygen  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  that  this  air  is  much  more  difiScult  to  dry 
than  the  gases  with  which  chemists  usually 
have  to  deal.  Tobacco-smoke,  the  gray  smoke 
of  chinmeys  and  of  gunpowder,  and  all  such 
smokes,  are  antozone  clouds — ^facts  which  sup- 
port the  idea  that  all  clouds,  fogs,  and  mists 
are  caused  by  the  presence  of  antozone  in  the 
atmosphere.*' 

It  is  obvious  irom  the  above  quotations  that 
the  presence  of  clouds  and  mists  in  the  earth's 
atmoephere  is  due  to  antozone;  and  where 
t^t  deleterious  gas  is  absent  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  any  locality  upon  the  earth's  surface, 
no  clouds  or  fogs  can  form,  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  is  in  a  state  of  purity,  hence  the  salu- 
tary effects  produced  upon  animal  life  by  a 
clear  atmosphere.  Ozone  and  antozone  are 
produced  when  oxygen  gas  is  decomposed, 
although  until  lately  oxygen  was  supposed  tu 
be  a  simple  element.  Antozone  is  an  extin- 
guisher of  flame,  and  therefore  of  life,  while 
ozone  is  too  vigorous  a  supporter  of  both,  and 
therefore  also  injurious  to  breathe.  Oxygen  is 
decomposed  by  having  passed  through  it  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity;  hence,  when  thunder-storms 
occur,  large  quantities  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
are  decomposed,  and  the  antozone  thus  formed 
produces  clouds  and  mists  in  quantities  corre- 
sponding to  the  energy,  extent,  and  continu- 
ation of  the  electric  storm.  Who  that  has 
watched  the  progress  of  some  great  thunder- 
storm has  not  seen  the  cumulus  cloud  roll  up 
from  the  location  of  the  lightning-flashes? 
Simply  because  the  vigorous  electric  action 
had  decomposed  correspondingly  large  quanti- 
ties of  oxygen,  and  the  antozone  thus  libei^ 
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ated  took  possession  of  the  moisture  in  the 
air  and  made  it  visible  as  clouds.  Therefore, 
all  that  is  proved  of  the  meteorological  condi- 
tions of  the  lunar  atmosphere  by  the  absence 
of  clouds  from  it.  is  that  there  are  no  thunder- 
storms there,  ana  that  the  air  of  that  world  is 
never  polluted  by  the  presence  of  antozone,  at 
least  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  cloud 
of  any  considerable  magnitude. 

The  absence  of  thunder-storms  from  the  lu- 
nar world  furnishes  the  proof  that  it  is  chiefly 
composed  of  oxides ;  for  oxides  are  both  non- 
conductors and  non-producers  of  electricity. 
Glass,  the  oxide  of  silicon,  is  used  for  insula- 
tors in  telegraphy.  The  oxidized  crust  of  the 
earth  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  thick. 
Interior  to  this  it  is  entirely  composed  of  mat- 
ter in  its  primary  forms,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  various  metals  that  make  their  way 
to  the  surface  through  rifts  in  the  rocks.  The 
whole  of  the  geological  series  of  rocks  that 


tricity,  with  one  pole  of  the  circuit  in  the  air 
and  one  in  the  earth,  meeting  with  resistance 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  its  encounter 
with  non-conductors.  The  current  is  on  its 
way  from  the  battery  within  to  the  air-current 
of  its  own  air-circuit  without,  or  vice  vena — ^as 
the  case  may  be — and  meeting  with  resistance 
from  the  non-conductors  of  the  earth  *8  surface, 
its)  intercepted  energy  is  intensified  into  a  flash 
or  becomes  a  destructive  agent.  Had  a  rod  of 
iron  or  other  conducting  metal,  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  conduct  the  current,  interposed 
between  the  air  and  the  earth,  entering  the 
latter  to  sufficient  depth,  no  violence  would 
have  occurred ;  or  had  the  entire  ^obe  of  the 
earth  been  composed  of  oxides,  there  would 
have  been  no  electric  disturbance.  No  elec- 
trician would  think  of  evolving  a  current  of 
electricity  from  glass,  porcelain,  or  clay  of  any 
kind  ;  they  are  oxides,  and  would  not  produce 
a  current.    It  is,  therefore,  this  resistance  of 
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overlie  this  metallic  center  is  not  relatively  as 
thick  as  the  shell  of  an  egg,  and  the  metallic 
center  is  of  necessity  a  vast  galvanic  battery. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  source  of  thunder-storms ; 
just  as  any  other  galvanic  battery  is  the  source 
of  lesser  electric  currents.  That  it  is  a  per- 
petual source  of  electric  currents  is  demon- 
strated by  the  constant  influence  exerted  upon 
the  compass-needle  by  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive poles  of  the  earth ;  while  the  local  dis- 
turbances by  which  the  same  needle  is  afiected 
by  the  near  approach  to  the  surface  of  iron 
and  other  metals  in  .their  primary  forms  attest 
its  potency  as  an  active  source  of  electric  dis- 
turbances. Thunder-storms  are  merely  great 
local  disturbances  of  these  earth-currents ;  and 
lightning  is  not,  as  formerly  supposed,  a  bolt 
projected  by  the  flash,  but  a  current  of  elec- 


the  oxidized  crust  of  the  earth,  interposed  be- 
tween the  battery  inside  and  the  conducting 
agencies  in  the  air  outside,  that  develops  the 
destructive  energy  of  the  current  and  its  ac- 
companying detonations,  which  we  call  thun- 
der. Hence  it  is  obvious  that  if  there  were  no 
great  aggregation  of  metals,  in  their  primary 
form,  in  the  earth^s  interior,  there  could  be 
no  great  galvanic  battery  there,  therefore  no 
means  of  producing  powerful  currents  of  elec- 
tricity, and  consequently  no  thunder-storms. 
In  their  absence,  no  decomposition  of  the  at- 
mospheric oxygen,  and  therefore  no  antozone 
and  no  clouds,  but  a  perpetually  clear  atmos- 
phere, though  by  no  means  lacking  in  sufficient 
watery  vapor  for  all  the  purposes  of  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  localities 
upon  our  own  earth  where  clear  skies  prevail. 
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the  dew-fall  is  the  heaviest.  'Even  we  who 
are  native  to  the  planet  are  not  proof  against 
tiie  fatal  effects  of  our  own  clond-system :  when 
bj  sinking  to  the  surface  thej 'envelop  as,  they 
are  invariably  laden  with  malarial  efifects,  re- 
sulting in  consumption,  rheumatism,  colds,  and 
conghs,  and  <$ommunicating  to  us  the  germs  of 
diseases  of  all  descriptions.  Who  has  not  heard 
the  sick  and  dying  declare  that  when  the  air 
cleared  np  they  would  get  well  ?  Yet  we  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  our  moon  is  a  dead 
world,  hecause  those  agents  of  death  do  not 
float  in  her  atmosphere.  That  the  lunar  at- 
mosphere is  sufiSciently  dense  to  sustain  clonds 
above  her  surface,  has  apparently  been  proved 
upon  more  than  one  occasion;  for  several  trust- 
worthy observers  have  asserted  that  they  have 
seen  a  small  basin,  called  Linn6,  obscured  by 
vapors  that  rise  above  it,  and  the  same  phe- 
nomena have  presented  themselves  over  other 
small  basins.  These  clouds  soon  disappeared, 
however,  doubtless  for  want  of  snfiSoient  sup- 
ply of  antozone  to  support  them  as  visible  va- 
por. The  same  authorities  inform  ns  that 
there  is  no  water  upon  the  moon,  and  yet 
again  and  again  its  waters  have  presented 
themselves  in  their  telescopes,  but,  for  want  of 
knowledge  of  optical  phenomena,  they  have 
failed  to  comprehend  or  interpret  their  signifi- 
cance. Thus  we  have  the  theories  that  *^  there 
is  no  water  npon  the  moon  "  ;  that  '*  if  there 
were,  the  attraction  of  the  earth  would  take 
it  away  from  her  ^' ;  that  '^  the  waters  of  that 
body  have  all  sunk  into  her  interior  " ;  **  that 
owing  to  her  being  swung  about  by  the  earth, 
her  waters  have  all  been  forced  to  the  apex  of 
the  side  that  is  turned  away  from  us " ;  that 
"the  cold  to  which  a  body  without  an  atmos- 
phere wonld  be  exposed  in  space  would  have 
long  since  congealed  the  waters  into  ice,'*  etc. 
Every  observer  that  has  given  much  attention 
to  the  examination  of  the  lunar  surface  has 
seen  in  his  telescope,  at  times,  bright  star-like 
points  or  curving  streaks,  so  different  from 
the  ordinary  surface  that  they  glitter  in  compari- 
son with  it.  They  cdl  alike  have  the  character- 
istic of  remaining  visible  there  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  and  then  fading  into  a  dark, 
steel-gray.  The  observer  that  sees  these  points 
or  streaks  glitter  upon  any  occasion  may  or 
may  not  ever  see  those  same  locations  present 
this  brightness  again;  but  in  their  steel-gray 
aspect  they  are  always  visible  when  their  loca- 
tion is  favorable  for  examination,  though  un- 
expectedly at  any  moment  there  may  present 
themselves  in  the  telescope  one,  two,  or  a  dozen 
of  those  seen  before,  in  their  glittering  aspect ; 
while  others,  not  seen  before,  may  accompany 
them.  They  are  to  be  found  in  many  places 
across  the  central  regions  of  the  globe's  surface 
from  east  to  west,  but  only  in  very  narrow  belts 
at  the  same  time.  Their  reappearance  in  their 
sparkling  phase  is  so  capricious  that  Beer  and 
M&dler  sought,  for  over  thirty  years,  for  one 
described  by  Schroter,  and,  after  they  had  con- 
cluded that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  the  spot 


described  presented  itself  to  them  in  its  star- 
like aspect.  They  could  sJways  see  it  in  its 
steel-gray  color,  when  the  light  permitted,  and 
found  its  breadth  to.  be  almost  two  miles ;  but 
they  never  again  saw  that  particular  one  with 
its  "  Sunday  clothes  on."  Some  locations  of 
the  lunar  surface  are  at  times  seen  to  be  so 
thickly  studded  with  minute  points  of  light  as 
to  appear  nebulous.  They  are  known  not  to  be 
hillocks  or  depressions,  for  they  cast  no  shad- 
ows in  any  angle  of  sunlight,  either  inward  or 
outward;  they  are  therefore  horizontal  surfaces, 
and  their  sparkle  proves  them  to  have  the  light- 
reflecting  qualities  of  a  smooth  sheet  of  water. 
As  nothing  but  fluid  wonld  assume  a  horizontal 
position  on  the  surface  of  a  globe,  it  follows 
that  these  horizontal  reflecting  surfaces  are 
fluid  of  some  kind.  A  moment's  consideration 
wUl  show  why  such  horizontal  reflecting  sur- 
faces should  be  so  rarely  seen  in  their  spark- 
ling aspect,  and  so  constantly  seen  in  the  prop- 
er phases  of  illumination,  in  their  steel-gray 
appearance.  As  the  angle  of  incidence  is  al- 
ways equal  to  that  of  reflection,  it  follows  that 
when  the  sun,  the  reflecting  surface,  and  the 
observer  sustain  these  relations  to  each  other, 
in  a  plane  that  passes  through  the  three  points, 
the  observer  must  always  see  the  sunlight  re- 
flected from  the  intermediate  surface ;  but  the 
least  change  in  the  position  of  any  one  of  the 
three  would  cause  the  reflected  beam  to  pass 
the  position  of  the  observer  without  entering 
his  telescope.  As  the  moon  has  a  motion  of 
libration,  and  a  motion  in  its  orbit  about  the 
earth,  while  the  earth  and  moon  together  have 
a  motion  about  the  sun,  the  relative  positions 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  observer  can  not  be  sus- 
tained longer  than  twenty  or  thirty  minutes ; 
hence  the  passing  of  the  sparkling  point  of 
light  out  of  the  telescope.  As  the  dark  field 
of  the  sky  is  in  every  direction  excepting  the 
small  portion  occupied  by  the  solar  disk,  some 
portion  of  it  must  always  be  in  position  to  be 
reflected  into  the  telescope  by  those  lunar  mir- 
rors, hence  they  can  be  seen  in  their  dark  as- 
pects whenever  the  region  of  their  location  is 
illuminated.  Those  points  are,  for  the  most 
part,  circular,  the  largest  of  them  measuring 
about  six  miles  across,  from  which  they  dimin- 
ish until  they  become  immeasurable ;  and  since 
their  numbers  increase  as  their  size  diminishes, 
it  is  probable  that  still  greater  numbers  exist, 
whose  dimensions  are  too  small  to  reflect  a 
beam  of  light  that  would  be  visible  at  the  earth. 
If  water  exists  upon  the  moon,  then  this  is  the 
mode  of  its  distribution.  But  it  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  the  philosophers  that  wa- 
ter could  exist  upon  the  surface  of  a  celestial 
globe  in  any  other  form  of  distribution  than 
that  found  upon  the  earth  ;  so  they  rejected  it 
altogether,  forgetting  that  the  superabundance 
of  water  and  its  distribution  on  the  surface  of 
our  world  implies  that  it  was  made  more  for 
the  use  of  fishes  than  for  man,  while  upon  our 
neighboring  world  it  would  almost  seem  that 
some  kindly  providence  had  planned  a  mode 
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of  distributing  water  over  the  surface  for  the 
especial  conYenieace  of  subaSrial  fauna  and 
flora. 

Many  other  rings  or  circular  basins  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  moon^s  surface,  of  sizes  va- 
rying from  those  we  have  just  been  consider- 
ing, to  diameters  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles ;  but  none  of  the  larger  ones  present  any 
appearance  suggestive  of  the  presence  of  wa- 
ter. The  peculiar  markings  over  the  surface 
about  many  of  them  make  it  unmistakably  evi- 
dent that,  in  times  past,  they  were  the  sources 
of  water-flows,  some  to  an  extent  that  makes 
them  the  centers  of  ray-like  forms,  which  pro- 
ceed from  them  in  every  direction.   These  ray- 


Islands.  That  mountain  has  been  chosen  be- 
cause its  crater  is  the  widest  known,  and  a 
glance  at  both  formations  will  show  that  the 
ring-mountains  of  the  moon  have  no  feature  in 
common  with  terrestrial  volcanic  craters ;  one 
is  a  depression  below  the  general  level,  while 
the  other  is,  by  comparison,  a  slight  depression 
in  the  top  of  a  mountain  elevated  far  above  it. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  volcano  upon 
the  moon. 

Some  of  the  radiating  ridges  from  Tycho  and 
other  centers  are  not  turned  aside  by  encount- 
ering the  mountain-rims  of  other  circular  ba- 
sins ;  but  the  water  entered  these  and  evident- 
ly filled  them  up  to  the  general  level  of  the 


systems  decrease  from  this  complete  surround- 
ing through  all  degrees  of  incompleteness,  un- 
til many  ring-basins  are  without  any  appear- 
ance of  radiates. 

An  illustration  of  the  basin  named  Tycho  is 
here  presented,  because  it  is  the  center  of  the 
greatest  ray-system  on  the  lunar  surface ;  one 
of  its  radiates  can  be  traced  to  the  distance  of 
eighteen  hundred  miles  from  it ;  other  ^*  ring- 
mountains,"  "  basins,"  or  "  walled  circular 
plains  "  without  any  rays,  may  be  seen  in  the 
picture.  This  basin  shows  the  general  con- 
struction of  the  ^'  ring-mountains  of  the  moon." 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  circular,  though  there 
are  occasional  modifications  of  this  form.  The 
mountain-rim  of  the  larger  basins  frequently 
rises  five  thousand  feet  above  the  genersd  level, 
but  the  inclosed  plain  is  often  depressed  below 
the  apex  three  times  more  than  that  altitude ; 
and  many  of  theiu  have  mountain  elevations  at 
their  centers.  To  the  left  of  the  basin  haa  been 
introduced,  npon  the  same  scale,  an  outline  of 
the  volcanic  crater  Mona  Keo  of  the  Sandwich 


moon^s  surface,  for  the  ray  continnea  its  origi- 
nal direction  across  the  bottom  of  the  basin 
entered.  Its  appearance,  however,  changes  to 
a  smooth  ridge  across  the  lake  thus  formed, 
depositing,  as  it  went,  the  sediment  it  held  in 
suspen^ion,  still  continuing  its  course  over  the 
surface  on  the  opposite  side,  and  there  again 
assuming  its  original  characteristics  of  fonn. 
These  resemble  very  much  those  constructed  by 
rivers  fiowing  through  their  own  deltaa,  which 
deposited  enough  sediment  to  bnild  their  own 
banks  above  the  general  level  of  the  delta  QMlq 
the  Nile  or  the  Mississippi),  and  upon  encount- 
ering a  broader  expanse  of  water  deposit  a 
sedimentary  drift  across  its  bottom.  These 
water-fiows  seem  to  have  subsided  gradually 
by  slowly  decreasing  in  quantity,  filling  up 
their  channels  with  sediment,  and  most  fre- 
quently present  the  appearance  of  rounded, 
elevated  ridges,  hardly  nigh  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered hills.  But  one  of  the  rays  that  project 
from  Tycho  is  a  long,  deep  valley,  with  backs 
on  either  side,  which  a  section  of  a  river  flow- 
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ing  throagb  a  delta  wonld  represent  very  well. 
Jadgicg  from  appearances,  upheavals  oocnrred 
in  its  course  durins  the  earlier  period  of  its 
flow,  which  turnea  aside  its  waters  and  left 
their  bed  unfilled. 
The  mountain-rims  of  those  basins  do  not 


tion  as  their  size  decreases  their  numbers  in- 
crease, so  that  but  a  few  ring-mountains  aver- 
age over  eighty  miles  in  diameter,  and  thej 
exhibit  a  decided  smoothing  down  of  their 
mountain-masses,  while  the  smallest,  percep- 
tible in  the  telescope,  are  very  numerous,  with 


THI  BAT  ACROeS  THX  BASIN. 


seem  to  be  a  continuous,  unbroken  ridge ;  for 
the  flow  evidently  made  its  entrance  and  exit 
through  passes  that  it  found  tf  the  base  of  the 
range,  and  widened  those  passes  by  its  attri- 
tion, precipitating  into  the  basin  from  the  side 
first  encountered  the  de^is  it  had  disinte- 
grated from  the  bases  of  the  mountain-masses, 
while  upon  the  side  of  the  outflow  long,  drift- 
like formations  appear  behind  separated  mount- 
ain-masses which  have  survived  complete  de- 
pletion. There  is  a  great  ring-basin  known  as 
Stafler,  about  70  miles  across,  and  a  smaller 
one  by  its  side  named  Fernelias,  which  have 
had  their  rims  more  than  half  depleted  by  the 
flow  from  Tycho,  800  miles  away.  These  facts 
prove  that  these  ring- mountains,  crossed  or 
depleted  by  the  flow  from  Tycho,  were  com- 
posed of  pliable  materials;  that  their  forma- 
tions antedated  that  of  Tycho ;  and  that  flow- 
ing water  upon  the  moon  produced  upon  fria- 
ble matter  precisely  the  same  efifects  that  it 
does  upon  the  earth. 

Tycho  is  one  of  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  the  larger  these  basins  are  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  bear  the  impress  of  age  by  their 
moantain-rims  giving  evidence  of  denudation ; 
and,  though  there  are  examples  of  all  sizes, 
which  give  evidence  of  various  degrees  of  an- 
tiquity, yet,  as  a  rule,  the  smaller  they  are  the 
more  recent  appears  to  have  been  the  period 
of  their  formation,  judging  by  the  sharpness  of 
their  outlines.    It  is  also  true  that  in  propor- 


sharply  deflned  rims.  They  are  scattered  with 
about  equal  profusion  over  the  level  of  the 
general  surface  and  of  that  of  the  sunken  plains, 
showing  that  the  formation  of  these  plains 
must  antedate  that  of  the  small  basins.  The 
mountain-rims  of  the  large  ones  are  composed 
of  rugged  masses,  more  or  less  broken  and  de- 
tached ;  but  this  character  becomes  gradually 
lost  as  their  diameter  decreases,  until  in  the 
small  ones  it  is  entirely  obliterated,  and  they 
most  decidedly  assume  the  appearance  of  those 
formed  in  the  Yellowstone  valley,  which  have 
been  constructed  by  the  up-flow  of  water.  It 
would  be  diflScnlt  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
small  limar  basins  than  that  of  the  spring 
near  Oastle  Gteyser  in  the  Yellowstone  coimtry. 
If  seen  telescopically  from  the  moon,  it  wotJd 
present  the  same  appearance  that  they  do, 
for  the  telescope  looking  into  its  waters 
could  convey  to  the  observer  only  the  appear- 
ance of  a  round,  dark  spot.  The  rim,  the  con- 
toiur  of  the  surface  about  it,  and  the  water- 
marks radiating  from  it,  are  most  unmistakable 
features  of  lunar  scenery;  and  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  those  basins  in  the  Yellowstone 
are  not  all  hot- water  springs,  for  some  are  de- 
scribed as  cold  and  clear  as  crystal. 

It  is  obvious,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
preceding  facts,  that  the  forces  that  upheaved 
and  constructed  the  selnographic  formations 
underwent  modifications  as  time  went  on  by 
which  they  gradually  passed  from  the  vast  ag- 
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gregatioDS  of  force  that  upheaved,  in  compara- 
tive! j  few  localities,  great  circnlar  monntalD- 
ranges  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  diameter,  down  through  all  the  intermediate 
modifications  of  size  to  the  delicate,  spring-like 
basins  to  which  the  fountains  of  the  Yellow- 
stone furnish  a  peculiar  parallel. 

Let  us  now  return  to  that  period  when  the 
matter  composing  the  moon  was  beginning  to 


THB  CXITFS  or  HUTOCX,  THB  mOHnT  POIMT  OH  THK  FACB  OF  THS  LUMAB 
APENIONKS. 

assemble  from  the  oxidized  elements  of  mat- 
ter pendent  as  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
primal  world.  That  the  vapors  of  water  were 
everywhere  present  in  this  envelope,  is  a  ques- 
tion we  need  not  discuss,  since  it  is  a  recog- 
nized fact  in  geological  research  and  obvious 
tracings  npon  the  snrface  of  the  moon  prove 
that  it  assembled  there  with  the  primal  aggre- 
gation of  that  globe,  and  the  mere  holding  to- 


gether of  the  friable  masses  of  its  moontains 
implies  its  presence  in  their  composition. 
Without  it  they  wonld  crumble  to  dust,  just  as 
the  clays  of  the  earth  would  do  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  surface  of  the  moon  wonld 
be  a  plain  without  form.  From  first  to  last, 
water  would  come  with  the  assembling  ox- 
ides, and,  as  pressure  toward  the  center  wonld 
increase  with  bulk,  the  water,  not  being  elas- 
tic, would  be  compelled  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the 
least  resistance,  which  wonld 
be  outward  from  the  center. 
That,  coming  with  the  later 
assembling  matter,  wonld  sink 
downward  until  it  met  the 
counter- force  that  was  repel- 
ling the  interior  waters  from 
the  center  toward  the  snrface, 
just  as  water  acts  npon  our 
own  world.  Thus  each  fresh 
assemblage  of  water  from  the 
external  vapors  would  join 
that  in  the  interior,  increasing 
its  quantity  and  joining  in  its 
progressive  return  to  &e  sur- 
face; and,  as  the  process  of 
the  compacting  of  the  mass 
would  be  slow,  the  journey  of 
these  waters  toward  the  sur- 
face would  be  corresponding- 
ly slow,  so  that  in  the  closing 
stages  of  creative  energy,  when 
the  last  of  these  pendent  va- 
pors that  could  be  drawn  to- 
ward the  moon  by  its  attrac- 
tion were  assembling  upon  if  s 
surface,  the  crust  itself  wonld 
be  hardening,  both  by  its  sur- 
plus waters  sinking  downward 
and  their  evaporation  by  the 
external  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
thus  organizing  resistance  to 
the  escape  of  the  waters  with- 
in. The  crust,  being  sun- 
baked to  quite  a  depth  and 
cemented  with  a  plastic  lining 
on  its  under  side,  would  be 
proof  against  the  escape  of 
the  water  unless  a  fractnre 
should  occur,  but  the  waters 
in  contact  with  the  under  side 
of  the  crust  would  be  con- 
stantly disintegrating  the  clays 
there,  by  diluting  them  and 
thereby  causing  them  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  under  side  as 
sediment  and  rink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
This  would  simply  be  an  unavoidable  process  of 
thinning  the  crust  from  the  under  side,  and  a 
time  must  come  when  this  constant  soaking 
must  thin  it  to  a  degree  that  it  will  begin  to 
yield  before  the  outward  or  upheaving  force  of 
the  waters.  The  first  fracture  of  the  crust  and 
its  consequent  upheaval  would  take  the  form  of 
mountain-chains,  because  the  water  would  un- 
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derlie  tbe  surface  equally  everywhere,  forming 
a  separation  of  eqou  thickness  at  all  points  be- 
tween the  solidifying  globe  inside  and  a  shell 
of  equal  thickness  outside.  Hence,  when  a 
fracture  occurred,  the  crust  would  instantly 
give  way  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  rush  of 
the  imprisoned  waters  toward  the  exit  would 
upheave  the  side  that  offered  the  least  resist- 
ance to  its  force,  and  ranges  like  the  lunar  Ap- 
ennines would  result,  where  one  face  is  a  long, 
gradual  slope,  and  the  other  rises  abruptly 
from  a  plain.  Mountain-chains  of  this  char- 
acter would  form  the  boundaries  of  the  great 
plains  to  a  large  extent,  because  the  water 
released  in  the  locality  of  such  an  upheaval 
would  permit  the  crust  it  had  supported  to 
sink  to  the  bottom,  so  that  less  of  tne  upheav- 
ing action  would  occur  in  those  locations  than 
elsewhere.  Hence  it  is  that  such  mountain- 
ranges  are  fonjad  on*the  borders  of  the  great 
plains  of  the  moon,  which  present  suifaces 
so  level  as  to  be  suggestive  of  their  identity 
as  part  of  the  original  surface  of  the  globe 
in  its  primal  condition  of  aggregation,  preced- 
ing the  period  when  the  crust  was  fractured 
by  upheaval.  No  great  ring-mountains  are  to 
be  found  on  those  plains,  though  the  smaller 
sizes  are  not  infrequent,  showing  that  the  pe- 
riod of  the  upheaval  of  the  ring-mountains, 
which  next  followed,  did  not  extend  its  forces 
over  those  plains. 

The  forcible  exit  of  the  water  would  be  lit- 
tle more  than  local ;  because  those  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  globe,  being  8,000  miles  away, 
would  not  even  be  affected  by  the  disturbance 
before  the  means  of  exit  would  be  again  closed 
by  the  sinking  back  of  the  upheaved  masses 
as  they  were  relieved  by  the  release  of  the  wa- 
ter from  beneath  and  the  up>rush  of  the  plastic 
earths  into  the  fractures,  thus  again  sealing 
tbe  exit  of  the  water  still  within  the  globe, 
and  again  compelling  it  to  put  forth  fresh  ef- 
forts of  upheaval  to  effect  still  other  exits  from 
within.  Meantime,  the  contact  of  the  water 
with  the  inside  of  the  crust  would  be  gradu- 
ally thinning  it,  while  the  slow  compacting  of 
the  body  kept  steadily  increasing  the  pressure 
upon  the  water,  and  the  period  of  mountain- 
chain  upheavals  would  merge  into  a  secondary 
character,  more  local  in  its  phases,  because  by 
this  time  the  under  side  of  the  crust,  and  the 
upper  side  of  the  mass  within,  would  be  in  con- 
tact in  many  places,  and  particularly  beneath 
the  localities  where  the  upheaval  of  the  mount- 
ain-chains had  largely  released  the  immediately 
underlying  water,  and  thereby  present  a  fur- 
ther accumulation  of  water,  and  consequently 
a  partial  exclusion  of  the  forces  of  upheaval 
from  these  regions.  Hence  the  relatively  small 
numbers  of  ring-mountains  to  be  found  upon 
the  plain.  In  fact,  there  were  none  until  after 
the  epoch  of  the  upheaval  of  the  great  ring- 
mountains  had  passed  away  and  been  succeed- 
ed bj  the  formations  of  those  of  smaller  di- 
mensions. 

After  the  crust  and  the  interior  mass  had 


come  in  contact  in  different  places,  the  still 
imprisoned  waters  would  be  separated  by  those 
local  barriers,  and  could  only  concentrate  their 
upheaving  energies  in  localities  most  favorable 
to  their  assembling  by  the  increasing  pressure 
of  the  slowly  contracting  globe.  The  stratum 
of  water  beneath  the  incrusted  surface,  being 
no  longer  continuous  about  the  interior  globe 
and  inside  the  external  shell,  but  separated  by 
their  junctions  at  different  points,  woiJd  neces- 
sarily be  confined  to  less  extended  areas  of  ac- 
tion than  formerly.  So  we  have,  as  the  suc- 
ceeding stage  of  upheaval,  mountiun  -  ranges 
more  or  less  irregularly  oval  or  circular,  but 
inclosing  plains  of  considerably  greater  extent 
than  the  almost  exactly  circular  ranges  that 
were  evidently  upheaved  at  a  later  date. 

The  nature  of  the  mechanical  action  that  up- 
heaved the  ring-mountains  does  not  seem  to 
be  difficult  of  solution.  When  the  sinking  of 
the  external  crust  and  the  interior  globular 
mass  became  more  extended,  the  intermediate 
assemblages  of  water  would  be  confined  to  a 
more  limited  extent  of  action.  The  force  of 
•upheaval  would  be  greatest  at  the  center  of 
the  location  that  was  being  upheaved,  the  sur- 
face thus  becoming  convex,  and  the  convexity 
spreading  until  the  crust  would  fracture ;  then 
the  outrush  of  the  water  relieving  the  pressure 
within  would  cause  the  convex  upheaved  sec- 
tion to  fall  back  into  the  chasm,  and  the  weight 
of  this  dome  being  thus  suddenly  thrown  upon 
its  circumference,  the  fracture  would  chiefiy 
take  place  there,  and  the  groins  of  the  dome 
be  upheaved — similar  to  what  occurs  when  the 
groins  of  a  flat  arch  yield  under  analogous  cir- 
cumstances. Hence  the  origin  of  the  ring- 
mountains.  The  dome-section  would  sink  to 
the  bottom,  retaining  more  or  less  of  its  con- 
vexity; and,  therefore,  many  of  them  form 
convex  plains.  The  upheaved  mountain  at  the 
center  being  due  to  the  yielding,  also,  at  that 
locality,  in  all  likelihood,  after  the  superincum- 
bent mass  began  to  sink  (for  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  waters  beneath  would  then  be 
all  directed  to  its  center),  the  duration  of  the 
overflow  or  its  volume  would  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  connected  with  the 
water-supply  of  the  interior.  The  far  greater 
number  of  the  ring-mountains  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  had  little  or  no  water-sup- 
ply beyond  that  which  upheaved  and  con- 
structed them,  while  the  lew  examples  like 
Tycho,  judging  by  their  surroundings,  must 
have  had  a  vast  supply  and  a  long-continued 
overflow. 

The  plains  of  the  moon  appear  in  the  tele- 
scope very  little  darker  than  other  portions, 
though  they  show  very  dark  in  a  photograph. 
If  a  photograph  of  our  earth  were  made  from 
the  moon,  all  the  portions  that  were  covered 
with  vegetation  would  be  presented  in  exactly 
the  same  manner ;  but  when  seen  by  the  tele- 
scope they  would  be  very  little  darker  than 
other  parts,  because  vegetation  absorbs  the 
kind  of  light  that  produces  the  photograph, 
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bat  not  that  which  makes  objects  appear  lumi- 
nous to  the  eye. 

The  markings  of  some  of  the  moon's  ancient 
water-flows  can  be  traced  to  the  distance  of 
1,800  miles  over  grades  that  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  leveL  which  they  must 
have  traversed  for  ages,  if  the  temperature 
were  as  high  as  is  claimed  by  one  theory,  these 
waters  would  have  been  evaporated  long  be- 
fore they  could  have  reached  such  distances ; 
and  if  so  very  cold  as  is  claimed  by  another, 
they  would  have  been  frozen,  and  no  such 
tracings  woald  have  existed  upon  the  surface. 
It  is  always  about  six  weeks  eufter  midsummer 
that  we  have  our  hottest  days,  and  the 
maximum  of  cold  is  reached  the  same  length 
of  time  after  midwinter.  If  we  had  thirteen 
changes  of  season  a  year,  as  the  moon  has,  the 
heat  and  cold  would  be  so  much  more  evenly 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
we  should  probably  seldom  experience  ex- 
tremes of  either.  Indeed,  the  more  we  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  we  have  not 
drawn  the  first  prize  in  the  creative  ^vent 
that  produced  the  earth  and  her  moon. 

MUSHROOMS  AND  T0AD8T00I&  These  terms 
are  synonyms;  the  plants  belong  to  the  nat- 
ural order  otfungi^  which  includes  over  2,000 
species  that  can  only  be  properly  studied  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  There  are  also  to 
be  found  about  1,000  cryptogamous  or  flow- 
erless  plants,  of  sujfficient  size  and  substance  to 
be  used  as  food  for  man.  These  figures  are 
only  approximate — a  rigid  division  of  species 
would  increase  the  number  of  the  latter,  and 
multiply  almost  infijutely  that  of  the  former. 


Order  L — ^Agaricini,  or  gill-bearing  fungi,  in 
which  the  spores  are  lightly  adherent  to  a  series 
of  thin  plates  called  gills.  These  are  found 
under  the  cap  or  pileus  of  the  toadstool,  and 
run  to  a  common  center  at  the  stem.  IS^^am- 
^le:  Agctrictu  {Fialliota)  eampestris.  Pasture- 
mushroom. 

Order  IL — ^Polyporei,  or  tube-bearing  fungi, 
in  which  a  spongy  collection  of  tubes  or  pores 
takes  the  place  of  the  gills  noted  in  the  first 


Edibza  Bolbtus  (Bciehu  edvlU). 

order.  Otherwise  no  change  is  necessarily  to 
be  found  in  the  form  of  the  toadstool.  Exam- 
ple :  Boletus  edulii.    Edible  boletus. 

Order  IIL — Hydnei,  or  spine-bearing  fungi,  in 
which  short  spines  or  teeth  are  found  instead 


Pasture-mushboom  (Agaricus  campestris). 

The  nature,  use,  and  cultivation  of  mushrooms 
form  the  subject-matter  of  this  article.  These 
fungi  are  classified  by  the  character  of  the 
spore-bearing  surface,  and  by  the  color  of  the 
spore.  This  is  the  reproductive  body.  The  fol- 
io wing  are  those  natural  orders  of  fungi  in  which 
are  included  most  mushrooms  and  toadstools : 


BoiBZA  TooTHKD-MUSHSOOif  (Hydnum  repandum). 


of  gills  or  tubes  as  noted  above ;  the  form  or 
shape  not  necessarily  changing.  Example:  JSffd- 
num  repandum.    Edible  toothed  mushroom. 

Order  IVt — Auriculani  or  ear-shaped,  leathery 
fungi.  Here  the  form  is  radically  changed,  and 
the  spore-bearing  surface  is  nearly  smooth  and 
even,  although  sometimes  veined  and  swollen. 
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Example:  CraterelluB  comueopioidet.     Horn- 
like edible  craterelle. 


Sdibli  Cbatebelu  {OratereUua  eomuoopioides). 


y. — Olayariei,  or  dnb-bearing  foDgi; 
the  spore-bearing  surface  not  limited  to  any 
particular  space,  and  the  whole  plant  resem- 
bliDg  a  mass  of  coral.  Example:  Clavaria 
amethystina.    Amethyst  clayaria  (edible). 


ber  of  eight,  often  fewer.    Example :  .Tub&r  as- 
tivumj  or  black,  esculent  trufSe  of  France. 

Mushrooms  may  be  noxious  as  food  in  three 
ways :  1.  They  may  disagree  with  the  system 
by  their  toughness,  indigestibility,  or  use  in  a 
state  of  decay.  2.  They  may  be  slimy,  acrid, 
or  otherwise  nauseous.  8.  They  may  contain 
a  subtile  poison  without  taste,  smell,  or  other 
indication  of  its  presence. 


Small  I^ibli  Puff-ball  (Lycoperdon  ptfri/ormis). 

The  family  of  the  Agarieini^  or  those  bearing 
gills,  is  the  largest  order  here  noticed.  It  con- 
tains examples  of  noxious  mushrooms  of  the 
three  classes  above  mentioned.  But  no  well- 
defined  cases  of  fatal  poisoning  are  known  ex- 
cept from  the  use  of  mushrooms  belonging  to 
one  of  its  genera.  This  is  the  genus  Amanita^ 
haying  pure  white  gills  and  spores.  The  fol- 
lowing are  its  distinguishing  marks :  a.  Warts 
or  scales  on  the  skin  that  covers  the  cap  or 


EeJiblb  Clavaria  (Clavaria  amethystina), 

IMerEL — Trichogastres,  the  most  important 
subdivision  of  the  lycoperdac83,  or  puff-ball 
fungi,  the  spores  being  inclosed  in  the  peridi- 
um  or  cuticle  of  the  globular  mushroom.  At 
maturity  this  skin  bursts  and  allows  them  to 
escape  in  fine  dust.  Example :  Lycoperdon  py- 
riformis.    Small  edible  puff-ball. 

OrtoXXY. — Elvellacei,  or  cabbage-like  fungi ; 
the  fructifying  surface  is  exposed,  and  the  spores 
themselves  are  inclosed,  generally  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight,  in  little  sacks  or  cases.  Example : 
Morchella  esculenta,    Edtble  morel. 

<Mer  XXVL— Tuberaceior  subterraneous  fun- 
g^ ;  bearing  in  their  wrinkled  surface  the  sacks 
or  cases  containing  the  spores,  to  the  num- 


^km- 


Edbblb  Morel  (MorcJieUa  esctUenta). 

pileus.  These  fall  off  naturally,  or  may  bo 
easily  removed,  leaving  an  unbroken  cuticle. 
&.  A  ring  around  the  stem,  e,  A  yolva  or 
wrapper  inclosing  the  young  planf  and  remain- 
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ing  at  the  base  of  the  stem  of  the  mature 
specimen,  as  in  the  figure  given  below.  The 
lost  mentioned  of  these  three  marks  is  never 
found  in  those  edible  mushrooms,  in  search  of 
which  the  gatherer  is  liable  to  be  deceived  by 
the  Amanitw.  The  latter  are  very  common 
during  the  autumn  harvest  of  the  pasture- 
mnshroom,  not  generally  growing  in  the  open 
pasture,  but  on  its  border,  near  fences  or  woods, 
in  the  button  or  half-open  state  the  edible  and 
poisonous  plants  can  not  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  a  superficial  observer. 


EscDLBMT  Tbufitje  (TubcT  (B$Hvum). 

Tlie  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  an  Amanita 
do  not  generally  appear  until  after  its  diges- 
tion. They  are  similar  to  those  of  an  attack 
of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  until  recent  years  have 
terminated  fatally.  The  human  system  absorbs 
the  poisonous  element  of  the  fungue,  so  that 
the  latter  may  be  expelled  by  the  use  of  pur- 


Poisonous  Amanita  (Agaricus  Amanita  phcMoides), 

gatives  and  emetics,  and  yet  death  to  the  pa- 
tient be  the  inevitable  result.  The  antidote  is 
found  in  subcutaneous  injections  of  atropine, 
or,  if  that  drug  can  not  be  obtained,  then  in 


a  like  use,  by  an  educated  physician,  of  any 
available  preparation  of  the  Atropa  belladonna 
or  deadly  night-shade.  If  no  preparation  of 
belladonna  can  be  procured,  the  medical  at- 
tendant should  not  neglect  to  try  the  other  al- 
kaloids from  the  family  of  the  Solanaceofj  or 
night-shades,  such  as  daturine  or  nicotine.  The 
patient  will  die  if  treated  for  mineral  or  vege- 
table poisons.  A  case  of  very  slight  poisoning 
will  yield  to  doses  of  whisky  and  sweet  or  olive 
oil,  equal  parts,  if  this  can  be  retained  by  the 
stomach.  It  is  poss^)le  that  other  mushrooms 
and  toadstools  contain  an  equally  dangerous 
element;  but  none  such  has  hitherto  been 
discovered,  or  defined  with  any  degree  of  una- 
nimity. Isolated  cases  of  severe  sickness  occa- 
sioned by  different  mushrooms  are,  however, 
reported,  but  there  is  no  harmony  between 
authors  in  this  respect.  Among  the  genera  of 
the  gill-bearing  fungi  are  the  two  large  families 
of  £e  BiusulcB  and  Lactarii^  which  contain 
conspicuous  examples  of  the  second  division  of 
noxious  mushrooms ;  those  that  are  pleasant 
to  the  taste  being  fit  for  food,  while  those  not 
edible  are  nauseous  and  acrid. 

The  whole  order  of  Folyporei  or  tube-bearing 
fungi  does  not  probably  contain  any  members 
dangerous  to  human  life.  But  there  are  many 
that  are  fibrous  and  ligneous,  and  not  a  few 
that  from  their  slimy  or  bitter  elements  are 
unfit  for  food.  Those  having  highly  colored 
or  red  tubes  have  been  considered  po'isonous. 
The  mild-colored  Boleti^  having  white,  yellow, 
or  green  tubes,  if  pleasant  to  the  taste,  are 
safe  and  delicious  food.  Many  of  them  turn 
blue,  and  some  change  to  red,  when  cut  or 
bruised.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  known ;  it 
is  certainly  no  indication  whatever  of  quality, 
nor  does  it  warn  against  any  poison. 

The  Eydnei^  Aurieulanu  and  Clavariei  may 
be  generally  eaten  or  rejected,  from  tai*te  ;  the 
non-edible  members  of  these  orders  being  either 
ligneous,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  first  named, 
or  bitter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Clcnariei. 

The  LyeaperdoMB  or  puff-balls  are  easily  iden- 
tified, and  free  from  dangerous  species.  Some 
wart-like  fungi  growing  &om  wood,  and  others 
with  a  pulp  at  first  nearly  white,  soon  chang- 
ing to  yellow  or  black,  may  be  mistaken  for 
puff-balls.  But  all  varieties  of  fungi  that  ap- 
pear in  the  open  field  after  rains  in  round  balls, 
when  hard  and  white  in  the  center,  may  be 
used  with  perfect  safety.  If  they  are  soft,  yel- 
lowish, or  black,  decay  has  begun,  and  they 
should  be  relected. 

The  EheUacei  are  not  abundant ;  they  are 
thus  named  because  their  surface  resembles 
that  of  a  cabbage.  The  edible  morel  is  easily 
identified,  and  no  dangerous  fungus  is  to  be 
found  resembling  it. 

No  certainty  exists  that  the  Tviberaeei  or  truf- 
fle family  have  any  representatives  in  America. 

The  Agarieini  are  subdivided  into  five  class- 
es or  series,  from  the  color  of  the  spores, 
white,  rosy,  brown,  purple,  and  black,  and 
then  into  genera  and  sub-genera  by  other  nat- 
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oral  characteristics.  But  no  such  divisioD  is 
of  valae  in  defining  the  quality  of  any  mush- 
room. Many  of  the  genus  Amanita  are  edible. 
Of  the  black-spored  mushrooms,  the  Coprini 
are  generally  edible,  although  they  deliquesce 
into  an  inky  fluid.  A  mushroom  of  similar 
habits  and  spores,  Agarieus  (PancBolus)  eampa- 
nulatus^  not  deliquescent,  produces  toxicologi- 
cal  effects  little  inferior  to  those  of  hasheesh 
or  opium.  No  sign,  test,  or  distinguishing 
mark  to  divide  the  poisonous  from  the  edible 
fungi  is  of  the  least  service;  one  will  surely 
be  poisoned  if  he  relies  upon  any  such  evi- 
dence. A  person  that  once  knows  any  edible 
mushroom  is  in  little  danger  of  deception. 

The  fungus-eater  must  simply  learn  to  iden- 
tify any  species  of  mnshroom  as  infallibly  as 


CiltlTatlei  of  MnslirooBS.— Only  by  indirect 
methods  can  mushrooms  be  propagated.  By 
this  is  meant  that  no  means  of  cultivation  has 
yet  been  discovered  analogous  to  that  of  sowing 
seed  and  awaiting  the  harvest.  By  understand- 
ing the  conditions  of  growth,  and  supplying 
these,  mushrooms  have  been  artificially  multi- 
plied, and  this  is  all  that  has  been  done.  .  For 
example,  the  truflle  is  a  most  delicious  and  ex- 
pensive article  of  diet.  The  only  way  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  is  by  the  planting  of  groves 
of  oaks  in  the  districts  to  which  it  is  already 
native ;  in  due  time  the  fungus  makes  a  vol- 
untary appearance  in  the  open  spaces  between 
the  oak-trees.  AgarieuB  (pleurotus)  uhnaritu 
might  be  similarly  made  to  increase  by  planta- 
tions of  elm-trees.    As  these  matured,  and  suf- 


MosHBOOM  Caves. 


one  distinguishes  the  garden-vegetables  from 
other  roots  and  herbs  greatly  resembling  them. 
The  place,  time,  and  condition  of  the  growth  of 
any  mushroom  are  important  elements  in  its 
identification.  There  is  no  more  of  the  myste- 
rious or  of  the  spontaneous  in  such  growth  than 
in  that  of  any  other  plant.  The  various  kinds 
succeed  one  another  through  the  season  with 
an  order  and  regularity  equal  to  that  of  flower- 
ing plants.  Just  where  a  mushroom  is  found 
this  year,  in  that  very  spot,  barring  accident 
and  drought,  will  it  be  found  the  succeeding 
year.  The  vine  that  produces  the  fruit  is  be- 
neath the  ground,  and  for  that  very  reason  it 
is  less  subject  to  change  than  the  peach-tree 
or  the  rose-bush. 
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fered  wounds  or  the  loss  of  limbs,  it  would  be 
found  that  a  harvest  of  white  edible  fungi  fol- 
lowed such  conditions.  Coprinus  comatus  is  a 
delicate,  oval,  white  mushroom,  growing  nor- 
mally near  cities,  and  of  late  occasionally  found 
in  the  markets.  A  compost  may  be  made  of 
rich,  black  earth  and  the  ashes  and  cinders  of 
anthracite  coal  mixed  in  a  cellar  or  other 
warm  and  sheltered  locality.  If  this  bed  is 
then  impregnated  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
spadefuls  of  earth  from  a  spot  in  which  the 
above-named  mushroom  is  growing  plentifully, 
a  crop  of  Coprini  will  be  the  result.  In  like 
manner,  by  fertilizing,  watering,  or  sheltering, 
any  place  in  the  open  air  where  mushrooms 
grow,  the  har\-est  may  be  largely  increased. 
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The  raashroomB  that  are  sold  in  hermetioally 
sealed  tin  cans  are  cnltivated  in  immense  oaves 
or  cellars  beneath  the  soil,  in  Paris  or  its  vloin- 
ity.  Space  not  otherwise  valaable  is  thns  util- 
ized, and  a  aDifoi*m  degree  of  moisture  and 
temperature  more  easily  maintained.  They 
are  of  one  variety,  the  champignon  de  eouehe 
(Agaricus  eampestru),  of  French  authorities, 
gathered  in  the  button,  or  early  stage  of  growth. 

The  reason  why  there  \a  one  fungus  that  is 
called  a  mushroom,  and  that  this  is  universally 
found  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  is  simply 
because  its  conditions  of  growth  are  understood, 
and,  further,  that  the  means  of  supplying  these 
conditions  are  within  easy  reach.  In  its  wild 
form  this  mushroom  (Agcmeus  (psalliota)  cam" 
festris)  follows  grazing  cattle,  especially  the 
norse,  in  whose  manure  it  comes  spontaneously, 
not,  however,  in  the  warm  or  fermented  stage. 
At  the  base  of  a  manure-heap,  where  the  drop- 
pings have  combined  with  farm- yard  soil,  will  be 
found  cakes  of  compost  permeated  by  a  white, 
mold-like  substance,  recognized  by  experts 
as  mushroom-spawn.  The  formation  of  this 
spawn  from  the  spore  is  a  mystery.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  is,  that  an  infinite  mul- 
tiplication of  cells,  and  consequent  growth  of 
cellular  tissue,  seems  to  begin  at  the  spore  and 
end  with  the  perfected  mushroom.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  saying  that  this  process  is 
initiated  in  the  union  of  two  spores  of  opposite 
sex,  by  some  affinity  attracted,  and  attached  at 
their  ends;  that  copulation  and  impregnation 
succeed,  after  which  the  cells  form  and  multi- 
ply from  each  parent  with  incredible  rapidity. 
Tliis  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  in  use 
among  cultivators  that  "  the  spawn  has  begun 
to  run.''  In  order  that  this  may  take  place, 
the  conditions  of  fertility  must  either  exist  nat- 
urally, as  in  the  case  of  the  little  mound  in  the 
meadow,  and  the  manure-heap,  or  they  must 
be  sapplied  artificially,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
mushroom-cave  or  the  greenhouse.  The  Aga- 
ricus  arvemie  is  probably  but  the  Agaricus 
eampestris  in  a  more  cultivated  form ;  as  be- 
tween these  two  species  are  found  intermediate 
types  quite  different  from  either  extreme.  But 
authorities  differ  widely  on  this  point;  some 
prefer  to  call  these  intermediate  forms  by  the 
latter  name,  and  some  by  the  former.  The 
conditions  under  which  fertility  and  increase 
in  cellular  tissue  will  take  place  even  to  fructi- 
fication (this  latt^  being  the  button  of  the 
mushroom),  are  simply  those  of  the  manure- 
heap.  For  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
above-named  mushroom,  then,  we  must  have : 
1.  Horse-manure  from  which  the  excessive 
heat  has  departed.  2.  Its  tone  must  be  re- 
duced by  combination  with  milder  elements. 
8.  A  magazine  of  latent  heat  must  exist  radi- 
ating toward  the  matrix  or  birthplace  of  the 
young  mushroom.  4.  There  must  also  be  a 
warm,  moist  atmosphere  for  the  respiration  of 
the  budding  plant.  In  a  natural  state,  the  first 
condition  is  furnished  by  the  age  of  the  ma- 
nure at  the  base  of  the  heap,  the  second  by  the 


barn-yard  soil  there  found,  the  third  by  tbe 
daily  additions  at  the  summit,  and  the  fuorth 
by  the  steam  that  in  rains,  dews,  or  from  fer- 
mentation is  generated  in  the  manure-heap. 
The  failures  in  mushroom-culture  (and  they 
are  many)  are  generally  due  to  the  absenoe  of 
the  fourth  requirement  This  is  famished  to 
the  pasture-mushroom  by  the  fogs,  mists,  and 
dews  of  dog-days.  It  is  often  unwittingly  fur- 
nished in  the  hot-house  by  the  attendant  when 
he  lightly  waters  the  plants  with  his  sprink- 
ling-hose. The  consequent  slow  evaporataon 
charges  the  atmosphere  with  just  the  elements 
necessary  to  mushroom-life.  The  third  con- 
dition can  be  supplied  by  making  the  mush- 
room-bed against  a  warm  brick  wall,  or  under 
a  greenhouse  bench,  near  steam-heated  pipes. 
For  the  fulfillment  of  the  first  and  second  con- 
ditions, it  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the 
process  of  a  proper  preparation  of  the  mate- 
rials, and  to  make  a  wise  selection  of  the  place 
in  which  to  arrange  for  the  work. 

Mushrooms  may  be  raised  in  hot-hooses, 
cellars,  or  even  in  fioored  apartments.  Light 
is  not  necessary.  Excessive  heat  is  not  desir- 
able; 75^  Fahr.,  steadily  maintained,  shoald 
be  the  temperature.  The  bed  should  be  be- 
gun, if  possible,  on  the  earth,  with  no  inter- 
vening noor  or  pavement.  A  layer  of  old, 
coarse  manure,  with  bedding-straw  or  leaves, 
to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches,  should  be 
the  foundation ;  this  may  be  well  wat-ered,  and 
not  disturbed  in  subsequent  work  on  the  sur- 
face-layer. Segregate  one  seventh  of  the  space 
devoted  to  the  entire  work,  and  upon  this  put 
the  compost,  which  should  be  in  the  projwr- 
tions  of  two  thirds  freshly  dropped  horse-ma- 
nure free  from  straw,  and  the  remaining  third 
in  equal  proportions  of  cow-manure  (not  fre^), 
and  rich,  moist,  garden  loam.  The  elemeotB 
must  be  thoroughly  mixed ;  and,  to  insure  this, 
they  may  be  all  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve, 
such  as  is  used  for  sand  or  coal  screenings. 
After  mixing,  place  a  plank  on  the  bed,  and 
stamp  it  down  solid ;  enough  material  should 
be  used  to  leave  it  then  about  eighteen  inches 
in  thickness.  Its  temperaturei  will  rise  at  once 
to  about  150°  Fahr.  It  must  not  be  permitted 
to  overheat  or  ferment,  but  must  be  turned 
over  every  day,  at  least  for  the  first  week,  after 
which,  the  temperature  will  decline.  To  know 
when  it  is  ready  for  the  spawn,  a  hole  should 
be  forced  in  the  solid  mass  with  a  blunt  stick; 
the  moment  this  is  withdrawn,  thrnst  a  ther- 
mometer into  the  hole ;  when  this  eiperiment 
shows  an  even  temperature  in  various  places 
of  85°  Fahr.,  one  may  proceed  to  the  next 
stage  in  mushroom-culture. 

Spawn  is  simply  earth  or  compost  where  the 
conditions  of  spore-fructification  have  been  ful- 
filled, and  the  multiplication  of  cells  and  cellu- 
lar tissue  has  begun.  In  making  the  brick- 
spawn  of  the  seed-stores,  the  gardener  dries 
such  compost,  and  thus  arrests  its  further  de- 
velopment^ but  preserves  its  vitality  until  it 
is  needed.    Virgin-spawn,  or  those  portions 
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of  an  extinct  mushroom-bed  that  still  show 
a  white,  thread-like  vine  closely  interlacing 
through  the  compost,  will  give  the  best  re- 
salts.  If  this  can  be  procnred  in  abundance, 
it  shoald  be  inserted  in  the  mashroom-bed 
(when  the  latter  stands  at  a  temperature  of 
90°  Fahr.)  in  large  masses,  six  to  twelve  inches 
square,  the  top  nearly  at  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed.  There  should  be  a  distance 
of  abont  two  feet  between  these  masses  of 
spawn.  But  if  economy  is  a  necessity,  or 
brick-spawn  is  used,  the  spawn  may  be  evenly 
distributed  (when  the  temperature  of  the  com- 
post has  fallen  to  abont  78°  Fahr.)  by  inserting 
it  in  pieces  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  in  holes 
about  three  inches  in  depth  and  eight  inches 
apart  After  thus  spawning  the  required  space, 
cover  it  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches  with 
lightly  laid  damp  loam :  thenleaveit  undisturbed 
for  about  six  weeks,  wnen  the  mushrooms  onght 
to  appear  on  the  surface.  Mushroom-beds  do 
not  give  a  continuous  harvest ;  therefore,  if  the 
whole  surface  is  at  once  utili^,  only  one  crop 
of  any  volume  will  result  To  avoid  such  event, 
one  week  after  placing  material  on  one  seventh 
the  space,  another  and  an  equal  division  should 
be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  and  thus 
the  whole  bed  should  be  followed  to  its  extreme 
section.  By  the  time  the  cultivator  begins  the 
preparation  of  the  last  seventh,  six  weeks  will 
nave  elapsed,  and  the  first  division  should  be 
in  bearing,  and  this  section  can  be  broken  up 
and  U9ed  for  spawn  as  soon  as  number  two  be- 
gins to  produce.  Thus  only  can  consecutive 
crops  of  mushrooms  be  insured.  Further,  the 
£ict  that  latent  heat  and  steaming  manure  are 
always  present  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
running  spawn,  wiU  favor  fructification. 

With  all  these  precautions,  the  attempt  to 
produce  artificial  substitutes  for  morning  dew 
and  dog-day  atmosphere,  results  often  in  naught 
but  failure.  Ordinary  waterings,  congenial 
to  other  plants,  are  worse  than  useless.  A 
snocessful  result  was  obtained  by  making  the 
mushroom-bed  on  a  platform  at  the  apex  of 
a  triangularly  roofed  apartment  Steam  was 
then  admitted  at  intervals  into  the  closed  room 
and  allowed  to  condense  at  the  top ;  an  abun- 
dant harvest  was  the  result  With  modem  fa- 
cilities for  making  and  conducting  steam  there 
shoald  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  for  its  con- 
fined condensation  over  and  around  the  mush- 
room-bed, and  thus  overcoming  the  greatest 
difiElculty  in  mushroom-culture. 

In  their  wild  and  normal  state,  the  Agaricus 
eampestrig  (pasture-mushroom),  Agarieus  or- 
Dentii  (horse-mushroom),  Marasmius  oreades 
(fairy-ring  champignon),  Caprinus  eomcavs 
(maned-mushroom),  and  perhaps  some  others, 
produce  semi-annually.  A  spot  that  has  given 
a  liberal  harvest  in  the  autumn  will  produce 
a  lighter  and  inferior  crop  in  the  first  warm, 
moist  days  of  spring.  Mushrooms  may  doubt- 
less be  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  but  the  con- 
tingencies of  drought  or  drenching  rain,  either 
of  which  would  ruin  the  spawn  at  some  stages, 


are  so  probable  that  no  one  could  afford  the  ex- 
periment In  partially  sheltered  houses,  how- 
ever, a  good  crop  might  be  expected  if  the  plan 
were  made  so  as  to  mature  in  the  month  of 
August  The  reason  for  this  advice  is  evident : 
Nature  then  supplies  the  conditions  of  fertility 
which  by  man  are  only  imperfectly  known. 
No  species  of  fungus  ordinarily  appears  in  op- 
position to  its  own  condition  of  growth.  This 
fact  explains  the  absence  of  hybrids  among 
fungi;  even  although  in  a  limited  square  of 
earth  the  spawn  of  many  species  will  be  found 
apparently  interlaced,  yet  each  mushroom  will 
there  produce  after  its  own  kind.  This  is  the 
ignorant  cultivator's  safety,  for  the  question 
might  well  be  asked,  if  other  varieties  besides 
the  common  mushroom  may  not  appear  in  the 
carefully  made  bed.  Certain  fragile  dung-fungi 
may  occasionally  appear ;  but  such  could  de- 
ceive no  person  that  had  ever  seen  an  edible 
mushroom.  An  apparent  hybrid  between 
Agarieus  eampestru  and  Cortinaritis  has  been 
found  in  a  mushroom-bed.  It  was  thought  to 
be  a  true  Cortinarius  by  some  who  examined  it. 
Although  it  might,  from  its  form,  be  mistak- 
en for  a  pasture-mushroom,  the  difference  was 
very  evident  when  it  was  tasted;  and  further, 
its  whole  family  does  not  contain,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  single  dangerous  species.  Instances 
have  been  known  where  other  species,  foreign 
to  the  bed,  have  taken  possession  of  it,  but 
they  are  very  rare.  The  current  traditions  re- 
garding these  plants  are  not  worthy  of  notice. 
No  species  once  safely  eaten  can  ever  become 
poisonous.  An  amateur  may  doubtless  err  by 
gathering  a  different  mushroom  from  the  one 
he  had  formerly  recognized.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  advised  to  discard  all  the  recipes  given  in 
books  for  cooking  mushrooms  with  spices,  hot 
herbs,  and  condiments,  and  simply  to  broil, 
stew,  fry,  or  roast  them,  adding,  as  the  method 
chosen  requires,  only  salt,  pepper,  butter,  and 
milk.  It  is  further  advised  to  proceed  dili- 
gently to  the  study  of  species,  as  the  examina- 
tion necessary  for  classification  will  very  soon 
make  a  mistake  in  identity  as  rare  as  such  an 
occurrence  in  the  use  of  other  vegetables. 

BIMIegniphy. — For  popular  use  the  following 
works  are  recommended:  ^^ Mushrooms  and 
Toadstools,''  with  two  colored  charts  showing 
the  edible  and  poisonous  species,  by  Worthing- 
ton  G.  Smith  (London,  1867) ;  "  A  Plain  and 
Easy  Account  of  the  British  Fungi,"  by  M.  0. 
Cooke  (London,  1871) ;  **•  Mushrooms  of  Amer- 
ica, Edible  and  Poisonous,"  by  Julius  A.  Palm- 
er, Jr.  (Boston,  1885) ;  "  Les  Champignons," 
par  F.  8.  Cordier,  om6  de  Vignettes  et  de  60 
Chromolithographies  (Paris,  1876).  The  last- 
mentioned  is  invaluable  to  the  fungus-eater, 
provided  that  he  is  well  acquainted  witii 
French.  Students  acquainted  with  French  are 
also  advised  to  read  the  Orfila  prize  essay,  ^'  Des 
Champignons,  par  M.  £mile  Boudier  "  (Paris, 
1866).  For  a  general  text-book,  or  manual  for 
the  study  and  classification  of  fungi,  is  recom- 
mended ''  Hand-Book  of  British  Fungi,"  by  M. 
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0.  Cooke  (London,  1871) ;  a  new  and  illustrated 
edition  of  this  work  is  now  (1887)  in  course  of 

Preparation;  also,  *' British  Fungi,"  by  Rev, 
ohn  Stevenson  (London,  1886).  For  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  whole  subject  of 
fungi,  microscopic  and  those  herein  treated,  see 
"The  International  Scientific  Series,"  XV: 
"  Fungi :  their  Nature,  Influence,  and  Uses," 
by  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  edited  by  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  with  109  11- 
lustrations  (New  York,  1876).  The  orders  and 
nomenclature  of  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Berkeley 
are  those  followed  in  this  article. 

The  nature  of  this  subject  is  such  that  it  can 
not  be  reduced  to  the  limits  of  an  exact  science. 
The  progress  aohieyed  has  been  chiefly  made 
within  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Even  at 
the  present  time  (1887)  those  best  informed 
are  tne  most  willing  to  admit  that  much  still 
remains  to  be  learned. 

MlJSaC,  RECENT  PBOGKISS  OF.  The  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  present  standard 
of  musical  art  is  the  endeavor  to  express  a 
definite  idea,  which  is  steadily  growing  in  favor. 
This  tendency  toward  the  establishment  of  rep- 
resentative music  has  for  years  been  opposed 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  musical  critics  of 
the  day,  Eduard  Hanslick,  of  Vienna,  who 
holds  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  music  to  rep- 
resent anything  in  particular ;  but  the  increas- 
ing number  of  partisans,  defending  the  con- 
trary view^  that  all  music,  without  a  concrete 
thought  or  sentiment  for  its  basis,  is  a  mere 

Elay  with  sounds,  would  seem  to  decide  the 
attle  in  favor  of  the  reformers ;  and  a  glance 
at  the  musical  literature  of  the  day  will  show 
that  works  with  titles  implying  a  definite  pro- 
gramme, that  is,  exacting  a  distinct  conception 
of  their  contents  on  the  pai*t  of  the  listener,  are 
much  more  frequent  than  such  as  merely  indi- 
cate the  form,  be  it  symphony,  overture,  or 
concerto.  This  feature  is  most  conspicuous  in 
orchestral  works  and  compositions  for  the  pi- 
ano ;  but  the  literature  for  the  latter  instru- 
ment with  the  co-operation  of  others,  and  the 
domain  of  vocal  music,  have  likewise  been  in- 
vaded by  the  new  spirit.  The  construction  of 
a  melody  according  to  purely  musical  princi- 
ples, as  we  observe  it  in  the  operas  of  Mozart 
and  the  songs  of  Schubert,  is  constantly  be- 
coming rarer ;  the  song  of  the  modem  school 
is  heightened  speech,  in  which  the  main  stress 
is  laid  upon  declamation  and  natural  accentua- 
tion, rather  than  beautiful  melody,  which  as- 
sumes prominence  only  by  way  of  exception. 
Likewise  the  instrumental  accompaniment  rare- 
ly attains  to  melodious  breadth,  but  is  confined 
to  the  treatment  of  short  and  pregnant  motives, 
following  step  by  step  the  verbd  sense  of  the 
poem,  which  constantly  requires  new  charac- 
teristic forms,  thus  rendering  impossible  an  in- 
tegral development  ofpure  melody.  This  may 
be  seen,  not  only  in  Wagner's  musical  dramas, 
but  in  every  lyric  song  of  the  new  school. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  music  of  that  descrip- 
tion can  not  become  popular  in  the  ordinary 


sense  of  the  word;  nevertheless,  we  can  under- 
stand that  works  like  the  "Nibelungen Cycle" of 
Wagner  will,  with  the  growing  appreciation  of 
their  intrinsic  merit,  rise  in  favor  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  become  common  property,  le»  on  ao- 
count  of  the  music,  than  in  their  totality  as 
great  works  of  art,  full  of  sublime  poetry. 

While  cheerfully  acknowledging  the  great- 
ness of  Wagner  and  the  high  importance  of  his 
creations,  a  serious  protest  should  be  made 
against  the  pretension  that  this  kind  of  vocal 
music  is  the  only  true  and  justified ;  for,  do  we 
not  owe  to  the  opposite  combination  of  factors, 
in  which  poetry  makes  concessions  to  the  re- 
quirement of  musical  structure,  the  entire  op- 
eratic and  song  literature  of  the  past  ? 

Stronger  than  elsewhere  the  movement  in 
favor  of  representative  music  asserts  itself  in 
Germany,  where  it  is  fostered  by  the  Wagner 
associations  and  the  German  Musical  Union. 
The  latter,  with  a  tendency  to  promote  young 
talent  by  the  performance  of  new  works,  espe- 
cially instrumental,  arranges  annual  music  fes- 
tivals, alternately  in  a  city  of  NorUi  and  of 
South  Germany.    Besides  these,  the  court-or- 
chestras at  Sondershausen  and  Weimar  are  well 
deserving  of  credit  for  the  promotion  of  novel- 
ties.  The  former  had  acquired  wide  reputation 
under  the  able  direction  of  Erdmannsddrfer  in 
1871-80 ;  in  Weimar,  Eduard  Lassen,  himself 
a  composer  of  merit,  wields  the  bdton  in  the 
spirit  of  the  new  German  tendency.   Foremost 
among  the  musical  institutions  of  the  Father- 
land stand  the  Nether-Rhenish  music  festivals, 
which  have  taken  place  almoet  annually  since 
1818,  in  regular  turn  at  Cologne,  Dflsseldorf, 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle  (and  until  1827  also  at  El- 
berfeld),  the  former  three  cities  combining  their 
choral  and  orchestral  forces.    Their  object  is 
the  performance  of  acknowledged  masterpieces 
on  a  large  scale,  especially  symphonies  and 
choral  works  by  the  classical  composers,  thoogh 
without  excluding  important  novelties  by  liv- 
ing masters  like  Brahms  and  Rubenstein.   The 
stronghold  of  classical  music  is  the  Gewand- 
haus  Concerte  at  Leipsic,  instituted  since  1781, 
at  present  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Reinecke. 
Of  late  even  their  programmes  have  contained 
new  compositions,  somewhat  ont  of  keeping 
with  their  general  tendency.   Other  prominent 
concert  Institutions  are  the  court-orchestras  in 
Berlin,  Darmstadt,  Dresden,  Hanover,  Mann- 
heim, Munich,  and  Stuttgart,  the  Gtkrzenich 
concerts  in  Cologne,  the  Symphony  and  Bilse^s 
concerts  in  Berlin, thePhilharmonioandLiube'8 
concerts  in  Hamburg,  Mannfeldt^s  in  Dresden, 
the  Euterpe  in  Leipsic,  and  SpeidePs  popular 
concerts  in  Stuttgart.     Almost  every  consider- 
able city  has  a  singing  society  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  great  choral  works  with  soli 
and  orchestra;  Stern's  Gresancrverein  and  the 
Singakademie  in  Berlin,  and  Rieders  Gesang- 
verein  in  Leipsic,  deserve  especial  mention. 
Excellent  exponents  of  church  music  are  the 
Domchor  (cathedral  choir)  in  Berlin,  the  Hof- 
kapellen  (court  chapels)  in  Munich  and  Vien- 
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Da,  and  the  Thomaner  Cbor  in  Leipsio.  The . 
opera  is  oultivated  pre-einiDently  at  Berlin, 
Oarlsmhe,  Cassel,  Cologne,  Darmstadt,  Dres- 
den, Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Leipsio, 
Mannheim,  Munioh,  Schwerin,  Stuttgart,  and 
Weimar,  but  can  also  boast  of  most  creditable 
representation  in  other  cities,  like  Breslan, 
Dantzio,  Dessau,  Gotha,  EOnigsberg,  Magde- 
burg, and  Mentz. 

Anstria^s  capital,  Vienna,  is  also  its  musical 
center.  The  most  prominent  iustitutious  are 
the  Philharmonic  concerts,  the  Gesellschafts 
Concerte  (by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfireuude 
("Society  of  Music-Lovers ")i  the  Singakad- 
emie,  the  Chorverein,  and  the  world-renowned 
Mftnner  (^^esongverein.  The  Vienna  Opera 
ranks  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Although  Paris  has,  for  generations,  been  a 
rendezvous  of  musical  talents,  and  for  more 
than  a  centary  upheld  a  brilliant  musical  repn- 
tation,  music  has  rarely  flourished  in  France 
as  it  does  to-day,  and  never  boasted  of  such  a 
galaxy  of  famous  names.  Besides  Gounod  and 
Ambroise  Thomas,  whose  works  supply  the 
repertories  of  opera-houses  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  their  native  country,  we  notice  Reber, 
Laoombe,  Membr6e,  Gouvy,  Mass^,  Reyer,  Qbs- 
tinel,  Lalo,  Saint-Safins,  D^libes,  Dabois,  Gui- 
raud,  among  the  older,  and  Bizet  (1888-'75), 
Jond^res,  Massenet,  Paladilhe,  Widor,  and 
Godard,  in  the  younger  generation.  A  cur- 
rent in  the  modem  sense,  parallel  to  that  in 
Germany,  is  apparent  in  the  increased  culti- 
vation of  the  works  of  Berlioz  as  its  national 
representative,  in  the  performance  of  which 
the  *' Concerts  dn  Chatelet"  under  Colonne 
vie  with  the  *^  Concerts  du  Cirque  "  under  Pas- 
delonps.  Among  the  composers  that  follow 
more  or  less  in  Berlioz's  footsteps,  Saint-Sa^ns 
and  Godard  are  the  most  noteworthy.  The 
Government  institutions  in  France,  for  the  cult- 
nre  of  music,  and  musical  talents,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  musical  science,  surpass  those  of  any 
other  country. 

Passing  into  Belgium,  whose  musical  insti- 
tutions are  in  many  respects  an  imitation  of 
the  French,  we  observe  that  Brussels  has  of 
late  been  the  scene  of  national  concerts,  given 
at  short  intervals  for  the  exclusive  perform- 
ance of  works  by  Belgian  composers.  Among 
these  we  meet  with  names  little  known  out- 
side their  own  country ;  the  roost  prominent 
are :  Peeter  Benoit  (born  in  1884),  since  1867 
director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Antwerp,  De 
Burbure  (born  in  1812),  Busschop  (born  in 
1810),  Callaerts,  GevaGrt  (bom  in  1828),  since 
1871  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Brussels, 
and  also  a  distinguished  writer  on  the  history 
and  theory  of  music,  Hanssens,  the  younger 
(180^*71),  Hnberti  (born  in  1848),  Peter  de 
Mol  (bom  in  1825),  and  his  two  nephews, 
Frans  (bom  in  1844),  and  Willem  (bora  in 
1846),  Tinel,  Wambach  (both  born  in  1854), 
Waelput  (bom  in  1845),  and  Wonters  (bom  in 
1841).  The  music  festivals,  held  more  fre- 
quently within  the  past  fifteen  years  (at  Brus- 


sels in  1869,  at  Ghent  in  1875,  at  Antwerp  in 
1876,  at  Li^e  in  1878,  at  Bruges  in  1877,  and 
at  Mons  in  1879),  also  have  in  view  more  espe- 
cially the  performance  of  national  works. 
.  In  Holland  a  similar  spirit  is  astir  in  promot- 
ing music  of  a  national  character,  making  the 
Flemish  language  the  basis  of  vocal  compo- 
sitions. The  Society  of  Flemish  Musicians, 
founded  in  1875,  arranges  annually  a  great  mu- 
sic festival.  The  first,  at  Amsterdam  in  1876, 
was  devoted  to  the  works  of  native  composers 
exclusively.  The  foremost  among  the  musical 
institutions  of  Holland  is  the  Maatschappy  tot 
bevordering  van  toonkunst  (**  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Music  '')t  represented  in  almost 
every  <nty  of  importance,  notably  Amsterdam, 
Amheim,  Dordrecht,  GrOningen,  Haarlem,  Ley- 
den,  Nymwegen,  Rotterdam,  and  Utrecht.  The 
most  distinguished  among  the  Dutch  composers 
are:  Richard  Hoi,  Bekker,  Boers,  Brandts- 
Buys,  Coenen,  Hagemann,  Van  der  Linden,  M^- 
roos,  Nicolai,  and  Verhulst. 

Proceeding  toward  the  north  of  Europe,  we 
are  greeted  with  the  sound  of  Norse  melodies 
from  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  where  the 
native  composers  endeavor  to  develop  a  na- 
tional spirit  in  music,  building  upon  the  tradi- 
tion of  popular  songs  and  dance-melodies  stUl 
aliv.e  among  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Nor- 
way. Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  Nestor 
of  Danish  composers,  Gade,  who  stands  high 
as  a  musical  writer,  but  has  almost  ceased  to 
discourse  in  national  dialect,  the  Norsemen 
look  hopefully  toward  the  younger  champions ; 
the  best  are  Grieg,  the  Norwegian ;  Svendsen, 
the  representative  of  Sweden ;  and  Hamenk, 
the  Dane,  who  in  1872  took  up  his  abode  in 
Baltimore  'as  director  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment of  the  Peabody  Institute.  Remaining  in 
Denmark  are  yet  to  be  named  Emil  Hartmann 
and  G.  Bohlmann. 

Music  is  cultivated  most  zealously  in  Russia, 
where  the  orchestra  concerts  of  the  Imperial 
Music  Societies  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
established  in  1861,  are  well  calculated  for  the 
elevation  of  taste.  Until  1867  the  St.  Peters- 
burg  society  was  conducted  by  Anton  Rubin- 
stein, who,  till  then,  was  also  at  the  head  of  the 
Conservatory  founded  by  him  in  1862.  Idily 
Balakirev  directed  the  concerts  in  1867-'72, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Eduard  Napravnik,  who, 
although  born  and  bred  in  Bohemia,  is  essen- 
tially a  Russian  composer.  His  successor,  since 
1876,  is  Davidov,  the  famous  violoncello  vir- 
tuoso and  director'  of  the  Conservatory.  The 
Moscow  Society  and  Conservatory  were  under 
the  direction  of  Nikolai  Rubinstein,  brother  of 
Anton,  until  his  death  in  Paris,  March  28, 1881. 
In  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  in  Moscow,  a  na- 
tional Russian  opera  is  sustained,  besides  an 
excellent  Italian  opera,  by  the  Imperial  (Gov- 
ernment. Like  the  whole  musical  literature 
of  Russia,  its  opera  is  comparatively  recent, 
datinff  from  Glinka  (1804-'57),  whose  "  Life 
for  the  Czar"  (first  produced  in  1886),  and 
''Ruszlan  and  Ludmilla"  (1842)  stiil   retain 
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their  hold  apon  popular  favor.  After  him 
came  DargomiBzki  (1813-69),  who  contrihated 
'^  Russalka"  (1866),  and  Seroflf  (1820-'71)  with 
"Judith,"  "Kogoeda"  (hoth  in  1868,  the  lat- 
ter repeated  twenty-three  times  within  three 
months),  and  *'  Wrazyia  Sila"  (1870).  Young 
Russia  is  representee!  by  O^ar  Oni  (born  in 
1886),  with  "The  Prisoner  in  the  Caucasus," 
"The  Mandarin's  Son,"  "William  Ratoliff," 
and  "  Angelo  " ;  by  Mussorgski  (1839-'81),  with 
"  Boris  Godunow  "  (1874,  and  ever  since  one  of 
the  most  attractive  pieces  on  the  repertory  ot 
the  Imperial  Opera) ;  by  Tschaikowski  (born  in 
1840),  who,  although  independent  of  the  young 
Russian  school,  ranks  unquestionably  highest 
among  the  Russian  composers,  and  has  written 
the  operas  "TheVaivode"  (1869),  "Oprits- 
nik"  (1874X  "  Wakula  the  Smith"  (1876),  "Eu- 
gen  Onegin"  (1879),  and  "The  Maid  of  Or- 
leans "  (1880) ;  and  by  Rimski-Korsakov  (born 
in  1844),  Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  champion 
of  the  young  Russian  school,  author  of  the  two 
operas  "  Pskovitjanka  "  (the  Maiden  of  Pskov) 
and  "The  May-Night"  (1880).  Napravnik 
(born  in  1889)  contributed  "  The  Inhabitants 
of  Nizhni-Novgorod"  (1869);  and  Rubinstein, 
who  can  scarcely  be  claimed  by  Russia  as  a 
national  composer,  "The  Demon  "  (1876),  and 
" Ealaschnikov,  the  Merchant  of  Moscow" 
(1880). 

Outside  of  Russia,  Slavonian  music  is  culti- 
vated especially  in  Bohemia,  where  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  at  Prague  is  a  sort  of  Panslavis- 
tic  institution,  producing,  besides  the  operas  by 
Czechish  composers,  also  those  of  Russian  and 
Polish  writers.  Among  the  former  the  most 
noteworthy  are  Smetana  ^born  in  1884),  Dvo- 
rak (bom  in  1841),  and  Mihalovich  (bom  in 
1842). 

Even  into  Italy,  where  the  musical  life  has 
for  generations  run  in  the  time-honored  chan- 
nel of  national  propensity  for  the  purely  melo- 
dious, the  modern  spirit  is  gradually  making 
its  way.  The  German  influence  upon  Verdi  is 
unmistakable  in  his  "  Alda  "  (1871),  and  the 
"  Requiem  "  (1874).  Next  to  him,  the  most 
celebrated  modem  Italian  opera-composer  was 
Amiloare  Ponchielli  (born  in  1884,  died  in 
Milan,  Jan.  17,  1886\  Lauro  Rossi  (bom  in 
1812)  and  Filippo  Marohetti  (bom  in  1836) 
also  stand  hign  in  the  estimation  of  their 
countrymen ;  Antonio  Oagnoni  (bom  in  1828) 
is  another  favorite ;  Carlo  Gomez,  a  Brazilian 
(bom  1839),  whose  opera  "Salvator  Rosa" 
had  great  success  at  Genoa  in  1874,  and  has 
since  been  presented  on  most  of  the  Italian 
stages,  will  be  remembered  here  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  Centennial  Hymn  "  II  Salute  del 
Brasile,"  performed  at  the  Exposition  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1876.  But  the  most  talented  among 
the  younger  generation  is  Arrigo  Boito  (bom 
in  1842),  whose  "  Mefistofele,"  aiter  a  complete 
failure  in  Milan  in  1868,  attracted  attention, 
and  was  reproduced  with  decided  success  at 
Bologna  in  1876,  at  Hamburg  in  1880,  and 


since  then  in  various  cities  outside  of  Italy, 
and  in  New  York  in  1881.  *As  a  poet  sod 
novelist  he  is  appreciated  in  Italy  even  more 
highly  than  as  a  composer. 

The  musical  institutions  of  England  are  too 
well  known  here  to  require  an  especiid  so- 
count.  The  opera  is  still  only  represented  bj 
the  Italian  element  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
and  at  Covent  Garden ;  while  the  attempt  to 
create  an  English  opera,  by  producing  the 
works  of  John  Bamett,  Benedict,  Balfe,  Mao- 
farren,  and  Wallace,  has  not  been  repeated 
for  over  twenty  years.  As  a  novel  departare 
must  be  mentioned  the  starring  of  two  Ger- 
man opera  troupes  during  the  season  of  1882, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  performing  tbe 
"Nibelnngen  Trilogy"  (by  the  Leipsic  com- 
pany under  Angelo  Neumann),  and  the  other 
works  of  Wagner  (by  the  Hamburg  oompaDj 
under  Pollini  and  Franke).  Pecuniarily  the 
enterprise  was  not  a  success,  but  Wagner^s 
music  has  now  obtained  a  firmer  foothold  in 
England. 

Owing  to  the  great  mass  of  material  accumu- 
lated in  ten  years>  the  mere  enumeration  of  all 
important  works  would  transgress  the  limits  of 
space  allotted  to  this  article ;  it  will  therefore 
be  necessary  to  confine  ourselves  this  time  to 
the  opera,  which  branch  of  musical  production 
has  always  excited  the  interest  of  the  pablie 
more  than  others. 

The  general  excitement  that  prevailed  in  tbe 
musical  world  for  a  long  time  before,  doriug, 
and  after  the  performance  of  the  "  Bfthnenfest- 
spiel "  at  Baireuth  in  1876,  so  completely  over- 
shadowed all  coeval  musical  events,  that  little 
notice  was  taken  of  other  creations. 

The  operatic  novelties,  not  as  yet  noticed, 
were  the  following : 

1875* — "  The  Demon,"  a  fantastic  opera  in 
three  acts,  by  Rubinstein  (St.  Petersburg,  Jan- 
uary 26);  libretto  by  Yiskovatofif;  after  the 
poem  by  Lermontofi^  based  on  a  Russian 
legend.  Tbe  music  throughout  is  of  artistic 
conception,  and  characteristic;  the  orchestra- 
tion for  the  most  part  effective  and  handled 
with  great  routine ;  the  dances  in  the  second 
act,  with  their  peculiarly  Oriental  coloring,  are 
especially  attractive.  "  Edda,"  by  Earl  Rein- 
thaler  (Bremen,  Febmary  22) ;  libretto  by  £. 
Hopffer,  treating  an  episode  of  the  Ynmn 
history  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  "  The 
Queen  of  Sheba,"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  bj 
Goldmark  (Vienna,  March  10),  libretto  by 
Mosenthal.  A  series  of  gorgeous  pageants 
with  Oriental  pomp,  royal  balls,  and  temple- 
scenes,  Egyptian  scenery  and  costumes,  dances 
and  processions,  combine  with  a  brilliaut 
and  most  elaborate  orchestration  to  dazzle  tbe 
senses,  offering  scarcely  any  resting-point,  afid 
consequently  at  times  fatiguing.  "  Die  Mao- 
cabaer,"  in  three  acts,  by  Rubinstein  (Berlin, 
April  17 ;  Prague,  October  10),  libretto  by 
Mosenthal,  after  the  drama  of  Otto  Ludwig. 
The  composition  is  of  highly  dramatic  power, 
does  not  dwell  on  detaOs,  and  depicts  the 
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character  of  the  siDgle  sitnatloDS  with  admi- 
rable trutbfnlness;  saggested  by  the  subject, 
tbe  ohonis  in  this  opera  assnraes  great  promi- 
nence. **  Enzio  yon  Hohenstaufen,"  by  Josef 
Abert  (Stuttgart).  *' Melusine,"  by  Earl  Gram- 
mann  (Wiesbaden).  "  Golo,"  a  romantic  opera 
in  a  prelude  and  three  acts,  by  Bemhard  Scholz 
(Weimar,  May  9 ;  Frankfort,.  Nuremberg,  Oas- 
sel,  Cobnrg,  October  8 ;  Dresden,  December) ; 
libretto,  after  Lndwig  Tieck's  tragedy  of  **Ge- 
noveva,"  by  the  composer,  who  in  this  work 
happily  combines  the  musical  forms  of  the 
older  opera  with  the  best  features  of  Wag- 
ner's style.  **  Die  schOne  Melasine,''  a  romantic 
cpera  in  three  acts  and  a  prelude,  by  Theodor 
Hentschel  (Bremen,  November  17).  **  La  Perle 
dn  Br6sil,"  by  F61ioien  David  CBrussels).  "  La 
Halte  du  Roi,''  by  Adrien  Boieldieu  (Rouen, 
December  10,  on  the  centennial  celebration  of 
his  father's  birth).  '' Sardanapalus,"  by  Fa- 
minzin  (St.  Petersburg,  December  6);  ^^De 
Keizer  bij  de  Boeren,"  by  Charles  Myry  (Bms- 
sels,  Flemish  Theatre,  December  27).  There 
was  an  abundance  of  new  Italian  operas  (50), 
but  only  in  rare  instances  did  a  work  obtain 
more  than  local  success. 

Of  comic  operas  we  may  notice :  *^  A-Ing- 
Fo-Hi,'^  by  Wtlerst  (Berlin  and  Mannheim) ; 
"Das  Goldene  Ereuz,"  in  two  acts,  by  Ig- 
natz  BrtLlI  (Berlin,  December  22),  libretto 
from  the  French  of  Melville,  by  Mosentbal; 
**  Angela  oder  das  Traumbild,"  romantic- 
comic  opera  in  four  acts,  by  Th.  Stauffer 
(Ztkrioh,  December  8);  "Carmen,"  in  four 
acts,  by  Georges  Bizet  (Paris,  March  8 ;  Vien- 
na, October  28),  libretto  by  Meilhac  and 
Hal^vy,  after  M6rim6e's  novel.  The  music, 
frequently  aspiring  to  grand  opera,  reveals  a 
good  deal  of  melodious  freshness  and  energy 
of  expression;  many  peculiar  turns  in  har- 
mony and  rhythm  keep  up  the  interest  and 
lend  a  charm  even  to  the  weaker  passages. 
Especially  effective  are  the  choral  and  dancing 
numbers  and  the  songs  adapted  from  originiu 
Spanish  melodies,  although  a  superfluity  of 
this  local  coloring,  with  its  quaint  intervals 
and  transitions,  is  apt  to  tire  the  listener,  seem- 
ing at  the  same  time  forced  and  far-fetched. 

The  light-hearted  tribe  of  operettas  was 
scantily  represented ;  the  most  successful  were 
"Cagliostro,"  "Indigo,"  and  "Die  Fleder- 
man?,"  by  Strauss,  which,  first  produced  in 
Vienna,  found  their  way  north,  across  the 
Rhine,  and  over  the  Alps,  to  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
Naples. 

187C— The  representation  of  the  musical 
drama  at  Baireuth  made  this  year  one  of  great 
irigniflcance  to  all  lovers  of  music.  (See  "  An- 
nual Cyclopsedia"  for  that  year.)  Other  new 
operas  performed  were :  "  Die  Hochlander,"  a 
historic-romantic  opera  in  four  act?,  by  Franz 
von  Holstein  (Mannheim,  January),  libretto 
by  the  composer;  the  subject  of  the  opera, 
which  was  favorably  received,  is  the  last  at- 
tempt of  the  Stuart  faction  to  raise  the  pre- 
tender Charles  Edward  inl746-'46;  "Irmin- 


gard,"  by  Victor  Nesslei  (Leipsic,  April); 
'^  Wanda,"  by  Dvordk  (Prague,  April) ;  "  Lied- 
erik,"  by  Jozef  Mertens  (Amsterdam);  "An- 
ffelo,"  by  C6sar  Cuy  (February),  libretto  after 
drama  by  Victor  Hugo ;  "  Wakula,  the  Smith," 
in  three  acts  and  eight  tableaux,  by  Tscha^ow- 
sky  (December  6,  both  in  St.  Petersburg).  The 
num  oer  of  operas  produced  in  Italy  was  legion : 
we  will  mention  only :  "  La  Fleur  de  Harlem,^ 
by  Flotow  (Turin) ;  "  Sara,"  by  Gibelli  (Milan, 
with  indifferent  success,  while  at  Alessandria 
the  composer  was  called  out  twenty-two  time^. 

Comic  operas:  "Picoolino,"  by  Guiraud; 
"  Le  Roi  d' Yvetot,"  by  Le  Vasseur ;  "  Kosiki," 
by  Lecocq  (all  in  Paris) ;  "  Maria  de  Burgondi," 
by  Charles  Miry  (Brussels);  "Princess  Toto," 
by  Frederic  Clay  (London);  "Faublas,"  by 
Wtlerst  (Breslau,  Konigsberg) ;  "Der  Seeca- 
det.''  by  Gen^  (Vienna). 

Operettas :  "  Fatinitza,"  by  Franz  von  Supp6 
(Vienna,  Pesth,  Trieste,  Graz,  Cologne,  Berlin, 
Hambui^),  was  the  most  successful.  As  a  cu- 
riosity, we  must  mention  the  performance  of  a 
Turkish  operetta,  "Leblebidji  Horhor  Agha," 
by  the  Impresario  of  the  Tschoha^jian  troupe 
at  Constantinople.  The  music,  although  built, 
in  part^  upon  Turkish  motives,  is  shaped  en- 
tirely after  Italian  models,  the  scene  bemg  laid 
in  the  time  of  the  Janizaries ;  a  luxurious  dis- 
play of  costumes  was  calculated  to  attract  a 
public  more  fond  of  pageantry  than  fastidious 
in  its  musical  taste. 

18n#— Operas:  "Le  Timbre  d' Argent,"  by 
Saint-SaSns  (Paris,  Th64tre-Lyrique,  February 
23),  libretto  by  Barbier  and  Carr6 ;  the  work 
was  composed  ten  years  ago,  and  has  no  de- 
cided style,  still  it  was  performed  with  all  the 
signs  of  success;  " Cinq-Mars,"  in  four  acts, 
by  Gounod  (Paris,  Op6ra-Comique,  April  6), 
libretto  by  Poirson  and  Gallet,  after  the  novel 
of  AlfVed  de  Vigny ;  favorably  received  and 
several  times  repeated ;  "  Le  Roi  de  Lahore," 
in  five  acts,  by  Massenet  (Paris.  Grand  Op^ra, 
April  27),  libretto  by  Gallet;  tne  opera,  with 
a  mise  en  tcdne  in  Oriental  splendor  surpassing 
anything  ever  before  witnessed  in  Paris,  met 
with  a  decided  success ;  **  Der  Trompeter  von 
Sftckingen,"  by  Bernhard  Scholz  (Wiesbaden)  ; 
"  Francesoa  da  Rimini,"  in  three  acts,  by  Ber- 
mann  G6tz  (Mannheim,  September  10),  libretto 
by  the  composer;  the  music  is  full  of  dramat- 
ic effect,  and  was  warmly  applauded;  "Der 
Landfriede,"  in  three  acts,  by  BrtiU  (Vienna, 
October  4,  Berlin  and  Munich.  October  18  and 
19),  libretto  by  Mosentbal,  after  Bauemf eld's 
comedy ;  "  Armin,"  heroic  opera  in  five  acts, 
by  Heinrich  Hoftnann  (Dresden,  October  14, 
and  Hamburg),  very  effective,  and  was  warmly 
received ;  "  Simson  et  Dalila,"  in  three  acts, 
by  Saint-SaSns  (Weimar,  December  2),  libretto 
by  Ferdinand  Lemaire ;  "  Heinrich  der  Ldwe," 
in  four  acts,  by  Edmund  Eretscbmer  (Leipsic, 
December  8),  libretto  by  the  composer;  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception. 

Comic  operas:  "Nanon,"  by  Richard  Gen^e 
(Vienna) ;  "  La  Surprise  de  1' Amour,"  by  Fer- 
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diDand  Poise  (Paris) ;  "  The  Sorcerer,"  by  Ar- 
thur Sullivan  (London) ;  ^'  Lee  trois  Margots," 
by  Grisar  (Brupsels). 

Operettas:  "Leichtee  Blut,"  by  Catenhusen 
(Hamburg);  "  Le  Docteur  Ox,"  by  Offenbach ; 
**L'£t(>ile,"  by  Ohabrier;  "Les  Cloches  de 
Oorneville,"  by  Planquette ;  "  La  Maijolaine," 
by  Lecocq  (all  in  Paris,  the  latter  also  in  Mad- 
rid under  the  title  **  Amapola  "). 

18T8.— Of  Wagner's  "Nibelungen  Cycle," 
produced  in  its  entirety  at  Baireuth  in  1876,  we 
have  to  enumerate  as  novelties  the  perform- 
ances of  the  single  parts  as  follows:  ''Rhein- 
ffold  "  (Leipsic,  Vienna,  January  24,  Hamburg, 
Brunswick,  November);  *'Die  Walkftre" 
(Schwerin,  Leipsic  Hamburg,  Rotterdam) ; 
"Siegfried"  (Munich,  Schwerin,  October  6, 
Vienna,  November  9,  Leipsic) ;  "  Die  G6tter- 
d&mmerung  "  (Leipsic) ;  and  finally  the  whole 
Cycle  (\funich,  November  17-21);  "  Die  Offi- 
ziere  der  Kaiserin,"  by  Wtierst  (Berlin) ;  "  Gus- 
tavWasa,"  by  Kari  G6tze  (Chemnitz);  "Die 
Albigenser,"  by  Jules  de  Swert  (Wiesbaden, 
October  1) ;  "  Ekkehard,"  by  J.  J.  Abert  (Ber- 
lin); "Lancelot,"  by  Hentsohel  (Bremen),  li- 
bretto by  Franz  Bittong;  "Aennchen  von 
Tharan,"by  Hofmann  (Hamburg);  "The  Sly 
Peasant"  (Bohemian  opera),  by  DvoflUk 
(Prague) ;  "  Polyeucte,"  by  Gonnod  (Paris, 
October);  "La  Reine  Berthe,"  by  Victorin 
Joncidres  (Paris,  December  28) ;  "  The  Man- 
darin's Son,"  by  C6sar  Cny  (St.  Petersburg, 
December). 

Among  the  host  of  Italian  operas  the  follow- 
ing were  fairly  successful:  "Cleopatra,"  by 
Lauro  Rossi  (Naples) ;  "  Francesca  da  Rimini," 
by  Cagnoni  (Turin) ;  "  II  Falconiere,"  by  Tom- 
maso  Benvenuti. 

Of  operettas  the  following  deserve  mention : 
"  Le  petit  Due,"  by  Lecocq  (Paris,  London, 
Pesth,  Vienna,  Turin,  Berlin);  "Oamargo." 
by  Lecocq  (Pans);  "  Babiale,"  by  Laurent  de 
Rill6 (Paris);  "  Les  deux  Mandarins,"  by  Mar- 
tin Lazare  (Schaerbeck,  Brussels);  "Die  letz- 
ten  Mohikaner,"  by  GenSe  (Munich,  Leipsic) ; 
"  Das  verwunschene  Schloss,"  by  Milldcker 
(Vienna) ;  "  Die  EOnigstambours,"  by  Wohaslo 
(Breslau) ;  "  Der  Teufel  auf  Erden,"  by  Supp6 ; 
"  KOnig  Jerome,"  by  Ziehrer ;  "  Oesarine,"  by 
Max  Wolf  (all  in  Vienna). 

18T9.— Operas :  "  Konradin  von  Hohenstauf- 
en,"  by  Gottfried  Linder  (Stuttgart,  January 
19),  libretto  by  the  Grand-duchess  Vera,  revised 
by  £.  Pasqu6 ;  "  fitienne  Marcel,"  in  four  acts, 
by  Saint-Sa&ns  (Lyons,  February  8),  libretto  by 
Louis  Gallet) ;  "  Der  Rattenflnger  von  Ham- 
eln,"  in  five  acts,  by  Nessler  (Leipsic,  March 
19,  Hamburg) ;  "  Iwein,"  by  August  Klughardt 
(Neustrelitz,  March  28);  "Robin  Hood,"  in 
three  acts,  by  Albert  Dietrich  (Frankfort, 
April  6),  libretto  by  Reinhard  Mosen  ;  "  Meis- 
ter  Martin  nnd  seine  Gesellen,"  by  Wendelin 
Weissheimer  (Oarlsruhe,  April  14),  libretto 
after  Hoffmann's  tale  by  Dr.  Schroder;  "Ek- 
kehard," by  Moritz  Jaff6  (Bremen);  "Nero," 
in  four  acts,  by  Rubinstein  (Hamburg,  Novem- 


ber 1,  and  nine  times  more  in  the  course  of  the 
month),  libretto  after  the  French  of  Jules  Bar- 
bier.  Full  of  dramatic  life  and  a  wealth  of 
melody  and  rhythm,  which  produces  a  pre-emi- 
nently brilliant  impression,  this  work  at  the 
same  time  did  not  fail  to  move  the  audience 
deeply  by  many  beautiful  details,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  a  storm  of  applause;  the  oompoeer, 
who  conducted  the  opera  himself,  was  called 
before  the  foot-lights  fourteen  times;  "Eogen 
Onfigin,"  by  Tschaikowsky  (St.  Petersburg), 
after  the  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Poschkin; 
"  Verful  cu  dor,"  by  liubicz  (Bucharest,  Feb- 
ruary 6),  first  national  opera,  libretto  by  the 
Princess  Flizabeth  of  Ronmania,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  F.  de  Laroc. 

Comic  operas :  "  Grafin  Dubarry,"  by  Mil- 
lOcker  (Vienna);  "Bianca,"  by  Brftll  (Dres- 
den, November  25) ;  "  La  Marquise  des  rues," 
by  Herv6;  "La  oourte  Echelle,"  by  Membr^; 
"  La  petite  Mademoiselle,"  by  Lecocq ;  "  PAqaes 
Fl curies,"  by  Lacome  (all  in  Paris). 

Operettas:  "Le  grand  Casimir"  and  "La 
lolie  Persane,"  by  Lecocq  (Paris);  "Bocoacdo," 
by  Supp6  (Vienna,  Frankfort,  Prague,  Leipsic, 
Brftnn,  Berlin,  Pesth) ;  "  El  lucero  de  TAlba" 
and  "  Amor  che  empieza  y  amor  che  acaba," 
by  Don  Manuel  Fernandez  Caballero;  "Un 
Tigre  de  Mer,"  by  Llanos  (all  in  Madrid) ;  "Le 
Billet  de  Logement,"  by  L6on  Vasseur ;  "  La 
Fille  du  Tambour-major,"  by  Offenbach  (both 
in  Paris). 

ISSHi — ^Operas :  The  harvest  in  this  field  was 
very  scanty.  France  produced  only  "  La  Nait 
de  Saint-Germain,"  by  Serpette  (Bordeaux) ; 
and  "  La  Princesse  jaune,^'  by  Saint-Saens 
(Stuttgart).  Germany  gave  us  "Jean  Cava- 
lier," by  A.  Langert  (Coburg,  January  1); 
"  Wieland  der  Schmied,"  romantic  opera  in 
four  acts,  by  Max  Zenger  (Munich,  January 
18),  libretto  by  Th.  AUfeld  after  Simrock's 
poem ;  "  Agues  Bemauer,"  in  three  acts,  by 
Felix  Mottl  (Weimar,  March  28),  the  text  a  free 
adaptation  after  Hebbel  and  Bdttger;  "Adam 
de  la  Halle,"  in  two  acts,  by  Ernst  Frank 
(Oarlsruhe,  April  10),  libretto  by  Mosenthal 
after  a  novel  by  Heyse;  and  "Das  Nordliebt 
von  Eesan,"  an  historical  opera  in  four  acts, 
by  Carl  Pfeffer  (Leipsic,  August  29),  libretto 
by  Carl  Krone.  From  other  countries  we 
gather:  "Don  Giovanni  d' Austria,"  by  Mar- 
chetti  (Turin) ;  "Tancreda,"  by  Theo<lor  Doh- 
ler  (Florence);  "Maria  di  Gand,"  by  Tito 
Mattel  (London,  Her  Majesty's  Theatre) ;  "  La 
Czarine,"  by  Gasparo  Villate  (The  Haffae),  li- 
bretto by  ArmandSilvestre;  "The  May  Night," 
by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  (St.  Petersburg,  January 
20);  "  Kalaschnikoff,  the  Merchant  of  Mos- 
cow," by  Rubinstein  (St.  Petersburg,  March  5) ; 
"  Attala,"  by  Meneses,  a  Mexican  (Guadalajara). 

Comic  Operas :  "  Jean  de  Nivelle,"  in  three 
acts,  by  D^libes,  libretto  by  Gille  and  Goudinet 
(Paris,  Opera-Comique) ;  "La  Girouette,  in 
three  acts,  by  A.  Co6d^  (Paris,  Fantaisies 
Parisiennes);  "Le  Beau  Nicolas."  in  three 
acts,  by  Paul  Lacome  (Paris,  Folies-Dranuir 
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tiqnes) ;  "  Der  Rittersoblag,*'  in  two  acta,  by 
Hermann  Riedel  (Vienna),  libretto  by  Mosen- 
thal;  "  Don  Pablo,"  in  three  acts,  by  Theobald 
Behbanm  (Dresden^  September  16) ;  "  Bianoa," 
by  Ignaz  Brtdl,  new  arrangement  of  former 
edition  (Dresden,  October  9). 

Operettas :  **  Das  Spitzentnch  der  Koni- 
gin,"  by  Johann  Strauss ;  "  Donna  Jnanita,"  by 
Snpp^ ;  "  Capit&n  AhlstrOm  "  and  *'  Graf  von 
Gleichen,"  by  Josef  Hellmesberger,  Jr. ;  '*Ni- 
gida,''  by  Gen^  (all  in  Vienna) ;  **  Les  Volti- 
geora  da  22.  regiment,"  by  Planqnette;  ^'  Belle 
Lurette,"  by  Offenbach  (both  in  Paris,  Renais- 
sance Theatre);  *^The  King's  Dragoons,"  by 
Rogel  (Lisbon) ;  "  II  Sogno  d'amore,"  by  Ber- 
nardo Bellini  (Naples,  Circolo  delP  IJnione). 

1881,— Operas :  "  Le  Tribut  de  Zamora,''  in 
four  acts,  by  Gonnod  (Paris,  April  1),  libretto 
by  d'Ennery  and  Br^sil,  with  moderate  suc- 
cess; **Lm  Contes  d'Hoffmann,"  in  four  acts, 
by  Offenbach,  libretto  by  Barbier  (Paris,  Op^ra- 
Gomique,  February  10),  said  to  be  unquestion- 
ably the  composer's  best  effort,  and  met  with 
enthusiastic  reception ;  "  La  Bague  magiqne," 
in  foar  acts,  by  Armand  Castegnier  (Mons,  Bel- 
gium); "Der' War  wolf,"  a  romantic  opera  in 
three  acts,  by  J.  H.  Franz  (Count  Bolko  von 
Hochberg)  at  Dresden,  February  6;  libretto  by 
Paul  Frohberg,  after  the  old  fairy-tale ;  "  Der 
verschleierte  Prophet,"  by  0.  Villiers  Stanford 
(Hanover,  February  6),  libretto  after  Moore's 
"  Lalla  Rookh" ;  the  opera,  dramatically  effect- 
ive, met  with  decided  success;  ^^Thusnelda 
und  der  Triumphzug  des  Germanicns,"  in  three 
acts,  by  Earl  Grammann  (Dresden,  March 
11),  libretto  by  H.  Diokmann;  the  prevail- 
ing character  of  the  music  is  declamatory, 
though  it  takes  at  times  a  bolder  flight,  and  is 
melodiously  effective ;  the  climax  of  the  opera 
is  the  final  triumphal  procession,  arranged 
after  Piloty's  picture;  "Der  Fltlchtling,"  by 
Edmund  Eretschmer  (Ulm,  April  1) ;  ''  Eber- 
Btein,"  by  Felix  Mottl  (Oarlsruhe,  September 
18),  libretto  by  Putlitz,  after  IJhland's  ballad  to 
the  celebration  of  the  grand  duke's  silver  wed- 
ding. "  Das  E&thchen  von  Heilbronn,"  a  ro- 
mantic opera  in  four  acts,  by  Reinthaler  (Frank- 
fort, December  8,  Brunswick,  December  25, 
conducted  by  the  composer),  libretto  by  Hein- 
rich  Bulthaupt,  freely  after  Kleist's  drama; 
the  opera  had  won  the  competition  prize,  and 
was  received  with  great  applause ;  "  Der  wilde 
Jager,!'  romantic  opera  in  four  acts,  by  Victor 
Neaaler  (Leipsic,  December  11),  libretto  by 
Friedrich  Hofmann,  after  Julius  Wolff's  epic 
poem ;  the  reception  was  favorable.  From  oth- 
er parts  we  gather :  "  The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  in 
three  acts,  by  Tschaikowsky  (St.  Petersburg, 
February  25),  received  with  a  storm  of  ap- 
plause, although  critics  charge  the  work  with 
poverty  of  invention ;  "  The  Rose  of  the  Car- 
patian  Mountains,"  by  Sieerfried  Saloman 
(Stockholm) ;  "  The  Box  of  Pandora,"  by  Ool- 
lljDS  (Boston),  libretto  by  Longfellow. 

Comic  operas:  "Herodiade,"  by  Massenet 
(Brussels) ;    "  Les  Pantins,"  by  Hue  (Paris) ; 


"Two  Widows,"  by  Smetana  (Hamburg); 
"  L'amico  di  casa,"  by  Cortesi  (Florence) ; 
"Incognito,"  by  Henry  Long6  (London) ;  " The 
Twelve  Jolly  Bachelors,"  by  Darling  (Boston). 

Operettas:  "Die  Jungfrau  von  Belleville," 
by  Milldcker ;  "  Der  lustige  Erieg,"  by  Strauss ; 
"Wiener  Einder,"  by  Ziehrer  ;  "Der  Gas- 
cogner,"  by  Supp6,  (afl  in  Vienna). 

188S. — The  great  event  of  this  year  was  the 
performance  of  Wagner's  latest  creation,  "  Par- 
sifal," at  Bairenth,  on  July  26,  and  during  the 
month  of  August,  on  every  Sunday,  Tuesday, 
and  Friday.  The  work  created  a  deep  impres- 
sion, and,  though  applanded  sparingly  during 
its  progress,  met  with  enthusiastic  approba- 
tion at  the  end,  and  earned  much  greater  ap- 
plause on  the  second  evening  than  on  the  first. 
On  the  whole,  Wagner,  in  this  work,  has  re- 
mained true  to  his  principle  of  the  "  Leitmo- 
tive."  A  welcome  exception  is  the  return  to 
choruses,  and  in  the  artistic  structure,  the  beau- 
tiful proportions,  and  the  masterly  elaboration 
of  the  motives,  the  master  has  redly  surpassed 
himself.  This  applies  especially  to  the  trans- 
formation scene  in  the  first  act[  the  Good-Fri- 
day idyl  and  the  flower-girl  scene,  an  episode 
of  irresistible  charm.  Among  the  prominent 
motives,  that  of  the  "  Heilandsklage  "  is  the 
most  impressive.  The  performance  was  most 
creditably  conducted  by  the  court-kapellmeister 
Levi,  of  Munich,  and  among  the  soloists  Frau 
Materna,  as  Eundry,  and  Herr  Reichmann,  as 
Amfortas,  carried  off  the  palm. 

On  the  second  evening  FrAulein  Brandt  un- 
dertook the  part  of  Enndry,  with  marked  suo- 


Other  novelties  in  this  year  were : "  Hagbarth 
nnd  Signe,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  by 
Edmund  von  Mihalovich  ^Dresden,  March  12), 
libretto  by  Adolf  Stem,  after  Oehlenschl^er's 
drama  based  on  the  old  Norse  saga — the  music 
is  severely  Wagnerian ;  "  Francesca  da  Rimini," 
by  Ambroise  Thomas  (Paris,  April  14),  libretto 
bv  Barbier  and  Carr6 — ^this  work  had  only  SLiue- 
ces  cPestime  ;  "  Alfonso  und  Estrella,"  by  Franz 
Schubert  (Vienna,  April  16),  libretto  by  Franz 
von  Schober — although  the  opera  was  brought 
out  by  Liszt  in  Weimar  about  1855,  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that  it  had  never  been  given  in 
Vienna,  the  composer's  native  city,  it  is  full  of 
inventive  power  and  contains  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  dramatic  details  to  make  it  effective ; 
"  Das  Andreasfest,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three 
acts,  by  Earl  Grammann  (Dresden,  November 
80),  libretto  by  Roderich  Fels,  contains  many 
attractive  details,  and  was  warmly  received. 

Comic  operas :  "  Galante  A  venture,"  by  Gni- 
raud  (Paris,  March) ;  "  Der  Bauer  ein  Schelm," 
by  Dvoi^&k  (Dresden,  October  24). 

188*.— Owing  to  the  abundance  of  novelties, 
the  review  of  t  he  remaining  past  seasons  must 
be  confined  to  the  works  by  anthors  of  estab- 
lished repntation,  or  those  among  the  younger 
composers,  whose  former  creations  have  been 
successful.  Beginning  with  France,  we  have 
to  register  only :  "Henry  VIII,"  in  four  acta^ 
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by  Saint-Saens  (Paris,  March  6),  9ucee»  cTeBtime. 
In  Germany :  "  (rudran,"  by  Klaghardt  (Des- 
san  and  Berlin) ;  ^''Solamith,^'  a  Biblical  drama 
in  five  tableaux,  by  Rabinstein,  text  by  Jolius 
Rodenberg,  after  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  ^^  Unter 
Rflabern,^^  comic  opera,  by  the  same  composer, 
text  by  Ernst  Wichert  (both  in  Hamburg, 
November  8,  conducted  by  the  composer); 
'^Antonias  und  Oleopatra,'^  by  Wittgenstein 
(Gratz). 

Comic  operas:  *^  Lakm6,"  by  D^libes  (Paris 
and  Frankfort) ;  "La  Princesse  des  Canaries," 
by  Leoooq  (Folies-Dramatiques) ;  "Ednigin 
Mariette,"  by  BrftU  (Munich,  Leipsic,  and  Nu- 
remberg) ;  '*  Die  vornehmen  Wirthe,"  by  Scholz 
(Leipsic,  March  10).  In  England :  "  Colomba," 
by  Mackenzie  (London,  Drary  Lane  Theatre, 
Liverpool,  and  Edinbui^h). 

Operettas :  ^'  Mam'zelle  Nitouche  "  and  "  Le 
Vertigo,"  by  Herv6  (Paris,  Th6Atre  Renais- 
sance) ;  "  Madame  Boniface,"  by  Lacome  (ib., 
Bouffes  Parisiennes) ;  "Die  Afrikareise,"  by 
Supp^  (Vienna,  Hanover,  and  Gratz) ;  "  Eine 
Nacht  in  Venedig,"  by  Strauss  (Vienna  and 
Pesth). 

1884«—Opera8:  "Sigurd,"  in  five  acts,  by 
Ernest  Reyer  (Brussels,  January  7);  "Manon," 
in  three  acts  and  six  tableaux,  by  Massenet  (Par- 
is, Op4ra-Comique,  January  19) ;  "  Pedro  de  Za- 
lameia,"  in  four  acts  and  a  prelude,  by  Godard 
(Antwerp,  January  81);  "Sappho,"  in  two 
acts,  by  Gounod  (Paris,  April  2),  first  produced 
in  1851,  in  three  acts,  now  rewritten;  "Der 
Graf  St  M6grin,"  by  Flotow  (Cologne,  Janu- 
ary 10) ;  "  Hammerstein,"  by  Jules  de  Swert 
(Mentz  and  Magdeburg) ;  "  Sakuntala,"  in  three 
acts,  by  Weingartner  ^Weimar,  March  8) ;  "  Der 
Trompeter  von  SAkkingen,"  in  three  acts  and 
a  prelude,  by  Nessler  (Leipsic,  May  4,  then  in 
Hamburg,  Darm;stadt,  Bremen,  Dresden,  and 
Strasburg). 

Comic  operas:  ,"Die  Studenten  von  Sala- 
manca," in  three  acts,  by  Bungert  (Leipsic, 
January  28) ;  "  La  Nuit  aux  Soufflets,"  in  three 
acts,  by  Herv6  (Paris,  Th^tre  Nouveaut6s, 


September) ;  "  Princess  Ida,"  by  SuUivan  (Lon- 
don, Savoy  Theatre,  and  Boston). 

Operettas:  '^Gasparone"  and  "Der  Feld- 
prediger,"  both  by  Milldcker  (Vienna,  Janoarr 
26  and  October  81) ;  "  Rafaella,"  by  Max  Wolf 
(Munich) ;  "Pfingsten  in  Florenz,"  by  Ozileol- 
ka  (Vienna,  December  20) ;  "  L^Oiseau  blen," 
by  Lecocq;  "La  Cosaque,"  by  Herv6;  "Le 
Ch&teau  de  Tire-Lariffot,"  by  Serpette  (all  in 
Paris  at  the  Th6Atre  Nouveant^s). 

188*.— Operas:  "Die  Kaiserstochter,"  in 
three  acts,  by  Willem  de  Haan  (Darmstadt, 
February  1) ;  "  Das  steineme  Herz,"  by  Reh- 
baum  (Magdeburg,  February  18);  "Fritbjof," 
by  Hopffer  (Sohwerin);  "Wittwe  Grapin," 
posthumous  opera  by  Flotow  (Pesth,  June  7) ; 
"Tabario,"  by  Emile  Pessard  (Paris);  "Le 
Chevalier  Jean,"  lyric  drama,  in  four  acts,  by 
Joncidres  (Paris,  March  11 ;  Cologne,  Novem- 
ber 28);  "Le  Cid,"  by  Massenet  (Paris,  No- 
vember 80),  obtained  a  brilliant  success,  and  is 
considered  the  composer's  best  effort  in  the 
field  of  opera;  "Nadeshda,"  romantic  opera, 
by  A.  Goring  Thomas  (London,  Dmry  Lane, 
April  16),  libretto  by  Julian  Sturgis;  "Ny- 
aga,"  by  Ivan  Hallstr6m  (Stockholm),  libretto 
by  the  Queen  of  Roumania;  "  King  Stephen," 
by  Erkel  (Pesth,  March  16);  "Uriel  Aoosta," 
by  Madame  Sszerov  (Moscow),  libretto  after 
the  drama  by  Gutzkow. 

Comic  operas:  "Myrtille,"  in  four  acts,  by 
Lacome  (Paris,  Th^tre-Gatt6,  March);  "line 
Nuit  de  Cl^opfttre,"  by  Mass6  (Op^ra-Comique, 
April  26);  "Marion  Delorme,"  by  Ponchieffi 
(Milan,  March  18),  libretto  after  Victor  Hugo; 
"  The  Mikado,"  by  Sullivan  (London,  Savoy 
Theatre). 

Operettas:  "Die  Zwillinge,"  by  Gen6e  and 
Roth  (Vienna,  February^  14) ;  "  Des  Matrosen 
Hoimkehr,"  by  Supp^  (Hamburg,  May  4); 
"  Don  Cesar,"  by  Rudolf  Dellinger  (Hamburg, 
Pesth,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Vienna,  Gratz,  and  Ma- 
nich) ;  "  Der  Zigeunerbaron,"  by  Strauss  (Vi- 
enna, October  24,  and  Pesth) ;  "  Le  Chaperon 
rouge,"  by  Serpette  (Paris,  Th64tre  Nouveant^s). 
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NEBRASU.  State  ClOTcnMBt— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, James  W.  Dawes,  Republican  ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, H.  H.  Shedd ;  Secretary  of  State, 
E.  P.  Roggen ;  Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Willard  i 
Auditor,  H.  A.  Babcock ;  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Lands  and  Buildings,  Joseph  Scott ;  Attor- 
ney-General, William  Leese;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  W.  W.  W.  Jones.  Su- 
preme Court :  Chief-Justice,  Samuel  Maxwell ; 
Associate  Justices,  Amasa  Cobb  and  M.  B. 
Reose. 

FlnaaeeSi — The  financial  condition  is  highly 
satisfactory,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  offi- 
cial statement: 


Balance  on  band  Nov.  80, 1S84 %mfi\t96 

Amount  received  In  the  following  two  yean. . .    8^888,844  16 

Total  amount  received |8,T<8,e61  69 

Total  amoont dlaboned 2^80888 

Balanoe  in  treasury,  Nov.  80, 1886 $844,808  76 

The  amount  of  State  indebtedness  as  repoit- 
ed  Jan.  6,  1885,  was  $499,267.35.  This  has 
been  reduced  by  payment  of  the  $50,000  State 
relief  bonds  that  matured  March  1, 1885,  which 
were,  as  provided  by  law,  paid  from  the  sink- 
ing fund,  leaving  a  present  total  State  indebt- 
edness of  $449,267.85,  consisting  of  twenty- 
year  bonds,  maturing  AprU  1,  1897,  and  draw- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  semi-annually,  represendng  a 
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debt  inoorred  before  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
eat  OonstitatioD,  which  provided  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  at  its  first  session  provide  by  law 
for  the  fnnding  of  all  outstanding  warrauts  and 
other  indebtedness  of  the  State. 

The  original  issue  of  bonds  was  for  the 
amount  of  $549,267.85,  which  was  reduced, 
June  28, 1879,  by  the  redemption  of  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $100,000,  leaving  the  balance 
stated  above,  $826,267.35  of  which  is  held  as 
an  investment  by  the  permanent  school  fund, 
the  remainder,  $128,000,  being  held  by  private 
parties.  x 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  State  in  1885  was  $188,418,699.88, 
an  increase  of  $9,802,812.98  as  compared  with 
the  assessment  of  1884.  The  assessment  of 
1886  gave  the  value  of  the  property  of  the 
State  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  as  $148,982,- 
670.51,  giving  a  total  increase  for  two  years  of 
$20,816,688.56. 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  for 
1885  was  7f(  mills,  and  for  1886,  7|  mills  on 
each  dollar  of  valuation,  and  there  was  coUected 
during  that  time  the  sum  of  $1,904,168.06. 

The  i^[>propnations  asked  for  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  State  government  to  March 
81,  1889,  amounted  to  $2,048,568.78. 

Thia,  as  compared  with  the  estimates  for 
operating  expenses  of  the  State  government 
for  the  two  years  ending  March  81,  1887,  is  an 
increase  of  $927,165.18. 

The  amount  due  the  State  from  counties  for 
the  care  of  patients  in  the  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, to  Jan.  1,  1887,  is  $179,188.67. 

The  cash  in  the  permanent  school  fund 
amounts  to  $1,524,856.86. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  principals  on 
sales  of  school  lands  are  to  be  included,  which 
can  not  be  estimated  with  accuracy,  but  will 
be  about  $200,000  per  annum. 

ftMk  lutttadMMU— The  Institute  for  the  Blind 
is  now  entering  upon  its  twelfth  year.  There 
have  been  received  seventy-three  blind  chil- 
dren, nine  of  whom  have  completed  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study.  The  enrollment  and 
attendance  for  the  past  two  years  was  thirty- 
nine  pupils,  which  taxed  present  accommoda- 
tions to  the  utmost. 

The  number  in  attendance  at  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute  daring  the  last  two  years  has 
been  144 ;  of  this  number  88  are  males  and  61 
females.  The  total  number  in  attendance  since 
the  organization  of  the  school  is  242. 

The  number  applying  for  admission  to  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless  has  greatly  increased 
dnring  the  past  two  years.  Number  of  inmates 
in  the  home  in  December,  1884,  was  42;  ad- 
mitted since  that  time,  846 ;  making  the  total 
number  aided  through  this  agency,  887. 

The  building  provided  for  in  the  act  of  the 
last  Legislature,  establishing  an  institution  to 
be  known  as  the  Nebraska  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Youth,  and  locating  it  at  Beatrice,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  which  were  fully  met, 
nas  been  erected  and  will  be  ready  for  occu- 


pancy as  soon  as  provision  is  made  for  that 
purpose.  The  cost  of  this  building  was  $45,- 
444. 

The  total  number  received  at  the  Insane 
Hospital  during  the  past  two  years  was  747, 
with  a  daily  average  of  866,  and  at  the  date  of 
report  for  two  years  ending  Nov.  80, 1886,  there 
were  remaining  in  the  institution  874  patients. 
Of 'the  number  treated  during  the  past  two 
years,  66  per  cent,  have  been  restored  to  men- 
tal health,  and  20  per  cent,  have  been  returned 
to  their  friends.  Old  and  incurable  patients 
have  been  returned  to  their  homes  to  make 
room  for  more  recent  cases.  The  death-rate 
has  been  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
treated  each  year.  The  whole  number  of  pa- 
tients treated  since  the  opening  of  tlie  hospital 
is  1,740 ;  the  total  number  of  insane  people  in 
the  State  at  the  present  time  is  about  1,000. 

The  n^w  insane  asylum  at  Norfolk,  provided 
for  by  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  has  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $66,772. 

The  number  of  commitments  to  the  State 
Reform  School  has  increased  from  15,  at  the 
opening  of  the  school,  Nov.  80,  1881,  to  208, 
Nov.  80, 1886.  The  number  under  instruction 
at  date  last  given  was  186 ;  out  upon  leave  of 
absence,  24;  making  the  total  number  of  com- 
mitments in  force  at  this  time,  160. 

As  shown  by  report  of  the  Warden  of  the 
State  Penitentiary  the  total  number  of  prison- 
ers received  at  the  prison  since  its  opening  in 
1869  is  1,146 ;  total  number  discharged  during 
that  time,  818 ;  leaving  in  prison  at  date  of 
report,  828. 

The  contract  leasing  the  convict-labor  was 
extended  at  the  last  session,  and  will  expire 
Octi  1,  1889. 

Oigaalatiwi  •f  CtntlMt — Since  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Le^ature  the  necessary  papers 
have  been  filed  in  the  Executive  office  asking 
for  the  organization  of  tlie  counties  of  Logan, 
Dawes,  Sheridan,  Chase,  Blaine,  and  Sioux. 
Proclamations,  as  required  by  law,  have  been 
issued,  and  the  organization  of  the  above- 
namea  counties  has  been  perfected.  During 
the  past  four  years  eleven  counties  have  been 
organized,  making  the  total  number  seventy- 
seven. 

CapltsI  Baildtagt — The  work  upon  the  central 
portion  of  the  Oapitol  has  gone  steadily  for- 
ward during  the  past  two  years,  and  the  build- 
ing is  nearing  completion.  The  cost  to  the 
State  thus  far  is  as  follows :  West  wing,  $74,- 
988.75;  east  wing,  $100,000.  The  amount 
appropriated  and  expended  under  the  levy  of 
1888  and  1884  upon  the  main  building  was 
$116,964.46,  and  the  amount  expended  for  the 
same  purpose  under  the  appropriation  and  levy 
of  1886  and  1886  was  $188,618.76,  making 
the  total  amount  expended,  in  connection 
with  the  central  building  dnring  the  past  four 
years,  $266,678.20,  and  the  total  expenditure 
upon  the  Oapitol  to  Nov.  80,  1886,  including 
amount  paid  for  plans  and  specifications  and 
pay  of  superintendent,  $480,667.15.    To  com- 
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plete  the  building  under  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract will  require  an  appropriation  of  $188,- 
659.74.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands 
and  Buildings  calls  attention  to  .needed  changes 
in  the  original  plans  of  the  building,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  finishing  of  the  interior,  and  the  laying 
out  and  general  improvement  of  the  Capitol- 
grounds.  The  amount  asked  for  to  carry  this 
into  effect  is  $98,000. 

SaUroadf. — Below  is  given  an  approximate 
statement  of  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  in 
operation  in  the  State,  Jan.  1,  1887 : 

Union  PactflcRaUwav 4708 

Omaha,  Niobrara,  ami  Black  Hills 8878 

BurlingrtOD  and  Miasoarl  Blver l,(Ktt'7 

MlBSoarl  Public  BaUway 1846 

Fremont,  Elkhom,  and  MlMouri  Tallej 540* 0 

8t.  Joseph  and  Grand  laland  ]20'0 

Slooz  City  and  Padflc  Eallway 269 

Ohlcago,  St.  Paal,  Mlnneaota,  and  Omaha S480 

Total  mileage 8,648  8 

The  number  of  miles  assessed  in  1885  was 
2,765;  valuation,  $18,534,789;  in  1886,  2,984 
miles;  value,  $19,458,144. 

PilitlcaL— The  Prohibition  State  Convention 
met  on  August  2^,  and  made  the  following 
nominations:  For  Governor,  H.  W.  Hardy; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  £.  B.  Graham;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  E.  J.  O'Neil;  Treasurer,  A.  J. 
Leach;  Auditor,  J.  A.  Hooper;  Attorney- 
General,  Martin  I.  Brower;  Commissioner  of 
Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  L.  B.  Palmer; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J..  A. 
Smith.  The  following  are  the  important  feat- 
ures of  the  platform : 

We  reooffnize  tho  absolute  neoesaity  for  enforcement 
of  the  SabDath.-laws  upon  our  statute-bookB,  and  we 
pledge  oaraelves  to  such  enforoement 

We  believe  that  the  liquor-traffic  is  the  gieates^pro- 
nioter  of  ignorance,  lawleesnesa,  and  vice  which  now 
coDfroDLs  our  State  and  nation— a  foe  waxing  in 
strength,  cruelty,  and  defiance — a  foe  which  finds 
shelter  and  support  in  both  the  Bepublican  and  Dem- 
ocratic parties. 

The  constitutional  and  statutory  prohibition,  in  the 
State  and  nation,  of  the  manuiacture,  importation,  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  the  most  vital  issue  before 
the  American  people. 

License  of  the  traffic,  high  or  low,  is  public  briberr 
and  a  political  crime  of  unequaled  enormity,  and  all 
political  parties  who  favor  licensing  this  appalling  evil, 
and  all  individuals  who  vote  in  support  of  such  par- 
ties, become  accomplices  to  all  the  murden  and  myr- 
iad crimes  growing  out  of  the  traffic. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  our  statute  which 
permits  foreigners  to  vote  at  our  State  and  municipal 
elections  who  are  not  full  and  complete  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  naturalization 
laws  thereof. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  present  contract  system  of 
convict-labor,  which  brin<Di  the  products  oi  the  peni- 
tentiary in  direct  competition  wito  the  honest  labor  of 
the  State,  and  we  demand  that  all  convicted  felons  be 
confined  within  tJie  prison-walls.  We  favor  branding 
all  articles  manufactured  in  penal  institutions  as  pris- 
on-made goods. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  appointment 
svtttem  and  the  restoration  of  the  elective  power  to 
tne  people,  thus  removinfi^  a  most  corruptive  element 
of  patronaf];e  from  the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments of  our  Government. 

We  favor  abolish  inpr  the  fce-svBtcm  of  compensating 
public  officers,  and  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  law 


which  makes  it  a  felony  to  loan  public  moneys  for 
private  gain. 

We  condemn  the  Bepublican  and  Democratic  parties 
for  foisting  upon  the  people  of  Nebraska  a  worthlesH 
and  expensive  railroad  oommisuon,  in  utter  disregard 
and  brazen  contempt  for  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  by  their  ballots  at  the  general  election  of 

That  while  we  condemn  rioting  and  Uie  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  we  sym^ithize  with  eveir 
proper  effort  of  the  wage-workera  to  improve  their 
moral  and  flnandal  oondidon,  reoognizin^  the  £ut  that 
labor  is  the  souroe  of  all  wealth ;  we  therefore  de- 
mand such  legislation  as  will  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  differences  between  capital  and  labor,  by 
a  board  of  arbitration  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

We  demand  that  the  ratea  for  the  transportation  of 
freights  upon  the  various  railroads  in  this  State  be  so 
adjusted  tnat  remuneration  for  the  services  performed 
by  them  shall  be  just  and  equitable,  but  that  they 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  establish  rates  to  raise  a  rev- 
enue for  the  purpose  of  paying  dividends  on  illegal 
and  excessive  issues  of  stock  or  interest  on  fictitiou 
indebtedness,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  support  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  prohibit  such  pnK>- 
tloes ;  and  we  are  Airther  opposed  to  monopolies  of 
every  form  and  character,  managed  by  the  few  to  the 
detriment  of  the  many. 

We  favor  thorough,  liberal^  and  complete  public  ed- 
ucation ;  a  more  carof^il  and  just  impoeiition  of  taxes; 
constant  watohfVilness  against  the  increaaing  power 
and  exactions  of  individiuUs  ^  a  vigilant  supervision  of 
the  uses  to  which  the  franchises  intrusted  to  corpora^ 
tions  are  put ;  and  a  careful  maintenance  on  the  part  of 
tho  Government  of  a  complete  control  of  economic  «»- 
ditions,  in  currency,  in  the  ownenfaip  of  land,  and  in 
all  other  particulars  on  which  the  general  dimuuon  of 
prosperity  may  directly  or  indirecUy  depend.  In  all 
public  measures  we  insist  on  the  common  welfare  as 
the  only  criterion  of  sound  legislation  and  wise  sooial 
policy. 

Inaamuch  as  the  women  of  our  country  are  of  equal 
intelligence  and  superior  morals :  Therefore,  be  it 

JSMMOsi,  As  the  sense  of  this  convention,  that  the 
ballot  should  be  extended  to  them,  and  that  their 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  under  the  law 
should  be  coextensive  with  those  of  men.  We  an 
in  favor  of  our  State  Legislature  extending  immediate 
municipal  sufEhige  to  the  women  of  Nebraska. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 
at  Lincoln,  on  September  29.  The  following 
were  nominated:  For  Governor,  John  H. 
Thayer;  Lientenant-Govemor,  H.  H.  Shedd; 
Secretary  of  State,  Gilbert  L.  Laws;  Treas- 
urer, 0.  H.  Willard  ^uditor,  H.  A.  Babcock; 
Attorney-Greneral,  William  Leeae;  Oommis- 
si  oner  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  Joseph 
Scott ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmctioo, 
George  B.  Lane.  The  platform  denounces  the 
National  Administration,  and  resolves  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Republican  party,  having  enfhmchised  the 
workingman,  and  protected  him  from  injurious  com- 
petition with  pauper  labor  abroad,  favon  all  fhither 
practicable  measures  for  the  enhancement  of  his  well- 
t)cing,  the  vindication  of  his  manhood,  and  the  se- 
curity of  his  rights. 

It  favon  intelligent  oivanization  of  wage-worken 
for  all  lawful  purposes,  and  especially  for  mutual  pro- 
tection from  the  encroachments  of  oiganized  capital. 
It  demands  stringent  laws  for  the  prevention  of  ii»d- 
rious  competition  of  contracted  convict-labor  with  nree 
labor.  It  will  not  permit  anarchism,  or  sanction  the 
settlement,  bv  mob  violence,  of  differences  between 
employ  en  ana  employed,  but  pronounces  fora  fairsys- 
tem  ot  peaceful  arbitration  in  all  oases  where  the  pu- 
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ties  can  not  by  themselves  aj^ce,  to  the  end  that  jnatioe 
may  be  guaranteed  between  labor  and  capitaL 

The  sympathies  of  the  Bepublicans  of  Nebraska  are 
tendered  to  the  people  of  Ireland  and  other  portions  of 
Great  Britain  m  their  straggle  for  home-rule,  and 
they  reoognize  in  the  contest  lor  loyal  tVeodom,  waged 
bj  Pamell  and  Gladstone,  a  manly  battle  for  human 
rights,  against  the  assumptionB  of  hereditary  rulers 
and  monopolists  of  land. 

The  regtilation  of  interstate  commerce  by  Con^ss 
ia  necessary  to  prevent  extortion  and  uigust  discrimi- 
nation bv  nilroad  and  other  trans{>ortation  companies, 
as  Buppfementary  to  State  regulation,  and  we  declare 
it  to  DO  the  duty  of  the  national  Legislature  to 
promptly  pass  measures  to  remedy  the  evils  of  op- 
pressive combinations  and  corporate  irresponsibility 
to  State  authority. 

The  ownership  of  large  bodies  of  land  obtained  by 
aliens  from  the  public  domain,  through  evasions  and 
perversions  of  tlie  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws, 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  industrious  citizens  of  lim- 
ited means,  is  a  cause  for  apprehension,  and  legislation 
b  demanded  that  will  prevent  the  monopoly  of  the 
pablio  domain  bv  foreign  or  resident  capitalists  for 
poipoflea  of  speculation. 

Tnatthe  Bepublican  party  of  Nebraska  is  in  favor 
of  aabmitting  the  question  of  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution,^  prohibiting  manufiiMSture,  sale,  or 
importation  of  spirituous,  malt,  or  vinous  liquors. 

The  Democrats  nominated  the  following  per- 
sona: For  Governor,  James  E.  North;  Lien- 
tenant-Governor,  0.  J.  Bowlby ;  Secretary  of 
State,  Richard  Thompson;  Auditor,  Thomas 
Ebinger ;  Treasurer,  T.  J.  Ilale ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Pnblic  Instmction,  L.  E.  Oooley ;  At- 
torney-General. W.  L.  Green;  Oommissioner 
of  Pnblio  Lands  and  Buildings,  T.  W.  Smith. 
There  was  also  a  National  ticket  in  the  field. 
On  November  2  the  Repablican  ticket  was 
elected.  The  vote  for  Governor  was  as  fol- 
lows: Repablican,  75,956;  Democratic,  62,- 
656;  Prohibition,  8,175;  National,  1,422 ;  scat- 
tering, 80.  Of  the  voters,  50,448  expressed  a 
preference  for  United  States  Senator,  of  whom 
46,110  voted  for  Senator  Charles  H.  Van 
Wyck.  Republicans  were  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Second  and  Third  Districts  and  a  Dem- 
ocrat from  the  First.  The  legislature  of  1887 
consists  of  25  Republicans  and  8  Democrats  in 
the  Senate,  and  70  Republicans  and  80  Demo- 
crats in  the  House.  An  amendment  to  the 
Constitntion  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  65,712 
for,  to  22,286  against.  The  amendment  is  to 
section  4  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  section  as  amended  reads  as  follows,  to  wit : 

SscnoK  4.  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Legialatnre  shall  be  two  years,  and  they  shall  each  re- 
ceive pav  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  day  during 
their  sitting,  and  ton  cents  for  every  mile  thev  shall 
travel  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  most  usual  route : 
J¥ovi^d,  howeeeTj  That  they  shall  not  receive  pay  for 
more  than  sixty  days  at  any  one  sitting,  nor  more  than 
one  bondred  days  during  their  term ;  that  neither 
members  of  the  Legislature  nor  employ^  shall  re- 
ceive any  pay  or  perquisites  other  than  their  salary 
and  mileage.  Each  session,  except  special  sessions, 
shall  be  not  less  than  sixty  aays  j  after  the  expiration 
of  forty  days  of  the  session  no  bills  nor  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  nature  of  bills  shall  be  introduced,  unless 
the  Governor  shall  by  special  message  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Le^lature  to  the  necessity  of  passing  a 
law  on  the  subject-matter  embraced  in  the  message, 
and  the  introduction  of  bills  shall  be  restricted  thereto. 


HETHEBLANDS,  a  kingdom  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  Parliament,  called  the  States-Gen- 
eral, consists  of  an  upper  house,  elected  by  the 
provinces,  and  a  second  chamber,  elected  by 
ballot  in  the  proportion  of  one  representative 
to  45,000  of  the  population.  The  King  has  the 
power  of  veto,  but  it  is  never  exercised. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  William  III.  The 
ministry  is  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  A.  P.  van  Kar- 
nebeek;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  J.  Heems- 
kerk  Az ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Baron  M.  W. 
du  Tour  van  Bellinchave :  Minister  of  Finance, 
J.  C.  Bloem ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  J.  P. 
Sprenger  van  Eyk ;  Minister  of  the  Waterstaat, 
Commerce,  and  Industry,  J.  G.  van  den  Bergh ; 
Minister  of  War,  M^.-Gen.  A.  W.  P.  Weitzel; 
Minister  of  Marine,  Capt.  W.  L.  A.  Gericke. 

ATM  aui  PspilttleB.— The  area  of  the  king- 
dom is  12,648  square  miles.  The  population  on 
Dec.  81, 1885,  was  ofScially  computed  at  4,886,- 
012,  comprising  2,147,183  males  and  2,188,879 
females.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1885 
was  29,894;  of  births,  155,820 ;  of  deaths,  98,- 
096 ;  excess  of  births,  57,724.  The  number  of 
still-bom  was  7,792.  The  following  cities  con- 
tained above  100,000  inhabitants  on  Dec.  81, 
1885  :  Amsterdam,  872,825 ;  Rotterdam,  178,- 
884;  the  Hague,  188,696. 

The  imy. — ^The  regnlar  army  stationed  in 
the  Netherlands  in  1885  consisted  of  2,889 
officers  and  68,229  men.  The  infantry  num- 
bered 1,086  officers  and  42,848  men ;  the  cav- 
alry, 148  officers  and  8,987  men ;  the  artillery, 
600  officers  and  18,882  ipen ;  the  engineers,  96 
officers  and  1,482  men.  The  active  militia 
numbered  88,188  men,  and  the  sedentary  mili- 
tia 77,108  men. 

The  military  forces  in  the  East  Indies  con- 
sisted on  Jan.  1, 1885,  of  80,286  regular  troops, 
not  inclading  the  officers,  1,891  in  number,  and 
9,848  miHtia  and  volunteers.  The  number  of 
Europeans  in  the  regular  army  was  18,492. 

The  Havyt — The  naval  forces  of  the  Nether- 
lands consisted  in  July,  1886,  of  28  armored 
vessels,  98  steamers,  and  25  school-ships  and 
other  non-effective  vessels.  There  are  6  tur- 
ret-ships with  rams,  7  monitor-rams,  5  other 
monitors,  5  armor-clads  for  river-defense,  81 
unarroored  corvettes,  81  gunboats,  and  25  tor- 
pedo-boats. 

FhuuMMt — The  budget  for  1886  places  the 
total  revenue  at  115,149,065  guilders,  and  the 
expenditure  at  180,948,648  guilders.  The  re- 
ceipts from  the  land,  personal,  and  license 
taxes  are  26,980,850  guilders;  from  excise 
duties,  41,875,000  guilders ;  from  stamps,  regis- 
tration, and  succession  duties,  21,897,000  guild- 
ers; from  customs,  4,962,000  guilders;  from 
posts,  5,450,000  guilders;  from  domains,  2,- 
440,000  guilders;  from  railroads,  1,960,000 
guilders;  from  other  sources,  10,144^715  guild- 
ers. The  principal  expenditures  are  the  public 
debt,  whicn  requires  84,989,299  guilders ;  the 
army,  for  which  20,424,956  guilders  are  set 
down ;   the   navy,   12,662,156  guilders ;    the 
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Waterstaat,  20,894,817  gnilders ;  and  the  de- 
partment of  finance,  for  which  28,485,236  gnil- 
ders are  appropriated,  of  which  sum  8,600,000 
guilders  are  the  indemnity  dne  to  communes 
for  the  suppression  of  the  octroi^  and  6,000,000 
gnilders  are  the  estimated  loss  on  silver  money 
demonetized  under  the  law  of  April  27,  1884. 

The  public  debt  in  1866  consisted  of  611,- 
805,800  guilders  at  2i  per  cent.,  90,299,150 
guilders  at  8  per  cent.,  9,186,000  guilders  of 
amortization  bonds,  218,868,000  guilders  of 
national  debt  at  4  per  cent.,  18,808,700  guilders 
of  4  per  cent,  bonds  authorized  in  1878,  59,- 
088, 100  guilders  authorized  in  1888,  88,842,200 
authorized  in  1884,  and  5,435,000  guilders  is- 
sued for  the  construction  of  the  Amsterdam 
Canal.  The  Chamber  in  1886  authorized  the 
conversion  of  the  4-per-cent.  bonds  into  3^ 
per  cents.,  issued  at  97,  securing  an  annual 
saving  in  tbe  interest  charge  of  1,300,000  guild- 
ers. 

The  provincial  expenditures  in  1884  amount- 
ed to  5,421,000,  and  the  communal  budgets 
make  a  sum  of  about  66,000,000  guilders  per 
annum. 

CowMm. — The  value  of  the  special  imports 
in  1884,  including  precious  metals,  was  1,128,- 
471,000  guilders ;  of  the  special  exports,  841,- 
232,000  guilders.  The  values  of  the  leading 
articles  of  import  and  export  were  as  follow, 
in  guilders : 


ARTICLES. 

luporta. 

JCxpom. 

Iron  and  fltoel 

TeztUeB  aod  tertUe  mftterUIs 

141,207,000 
128.990,000 
183,402,000 
84,086,000 
87,27^000 
18,696,000 
46,878,000 
12,480,000 
69,000 

98,468,000 
100,740.000 
81,040,000 

Coal 

1,415,000 

Rice 

11,062,000 
610,000 

Petroleam 

CJofltee 

89,170,000 

Batter 

45,941,000 

Oheeee 

10,288,000 

Great  Britain  furnished  817,282,000  guilders 
of  imports,  and  received  186,506,000  guilders 
of  exports ;  Germany  furnished  imports  of  the 
value  of  284,658,000  guilders,  and  took  390,- 
502,000  guilders  of  the  exports.  The  imports 
from  Belgium  were  146,826,000  guilders,  and 
the  exports  to  Belgium,  129,779,000  guilders. 
The  total  imports  of  European  origin  were 
921,582,000  guilders,  and  the  exports  to  all 
European  countries,  768,879,000  guilders.  Tbe 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  65,696,000 
guilders,  and  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
22,435,000  guilders.  The  imports  from  Java 
were  75,463,000  guilders,  from  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  2,256,000  guilders,  the  exports  to  Java 
48,841,000  guilders,  and  to  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  2,122,000  guilders. 

The  Legislature  in  1886  increased  the  duty 
on  foreign  brown  sugar,  and  fixed  the  rebate 
on  colonial  sugar  at  2^  per  cent,  instead  of  H 
per  cent.  An  act  was  passed  in  April,  lower- 
ing the  export  duties  of  Netherlandish  India, 
and  increasing  the  import  duties  from  6  to  10 
per  cent. 


NaHgitlMt^There  were  2,826  saUing-yesselfl, 
and  5,695  steamers  entered  at  Dutch  ports  dur- 
ing 1885.  The  largest  share  of  the  tonnage 
was  British.  The  number  of  Dutch  sailiiig- 
vessels  was  968;  of  Dutch  steamers  entered, 
1,488.  The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1886, 
comprised  684  sailing-vessels,  of  560,008  cubio 
metres  displacement,  and  106  steamers,  of  306,- 
883  cubic  metres. 

Saflraads.— The  railroads  on  Dec.  81, 1885, 
had  a  totd  length  of  2,872  kilometres. 

The  PMMNBce. — The  number  of  letters  for- 
warded in  1885,  inclusive  of  post-cards,  was 
87,582,607 ;  the  number  of  journals,  50,448,- 
168.  The  receipts  of  the  administration  in 
1885  were  6,811,118  guUders;  the  expenses, 
4,084,516  guilders. 

Telegniitar— The  length  of  the  state  tele- 
graph lines  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  was  4,700  kilome- 
tres; the  length  of  wires,  16,780  kUometres. 
The  number  of  messages  transmitted  during 
1885  was  8,476,050,  of  which  2.001,743  were 
internal,  1,442,956  international,  and  81,352 
official.  The  receipts  were  1,057,923;  tbe  or- 
dinary expenditure,  1,655,214;  extraordinary 
expenditure,  84,829  guilders. 

LsgtaiatlMk'A  revised  criminal  code  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and  went  into  effect 
Sept.  1,  1886.  Flogging  of  convicts  is  allowed, 
but  not  pinioning  in  constrained  postures. 

A  treaty  concluded  with  Germany  throws 
open  the  German  North  Sea  ports  to  Dutch 
coasting-vessels. 

DbflolitlMi  of  the  Ghmhcar. — In  April  the  min- 
istry, in  consequence  of  an  adverse  vote,  re- 
signed in  a  body,  but  the  King  refused  to  in- 
trust the  direction  of  the  Government  to  the 
Right,  who  in  the  lower  chamber  counted 
43  members  against  48  who  ordinarily  voted 
with  the  ministry,  and  in  the  upper  Chamber 
were  decidedly  in  the  minority.  The  chamber 
was  adjourned  Hne  die  on  account  of  the  min- 
isterial crisis.  After  some  weeks  Heemskerk 
and  his  colleagues  withdrew  their  resignations, 
and  on  May  20  the  second  chamber  was  dis- 
solved. The  provincial  elections,  on  which 
the  elections  to  the  first  chamber  depend,  had 
gone  in  favor  of  the  Liberals,  and  in  the  popu- 
lar elections  in  June  the  Cfovemment  candi- 
dates were  victorious  in  46  districts,  while  tbe 
Orthodox  Oalvinists  elected  16  deputies,  the 
Catholics  17,  and  the  Conservatives  only  one. 

The  New  States  Cencralt — A  second  session  of 
the  States-General  was  opened  on  July  14.  On 
September  19  the  old  Chambers  were  dosed, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  newly  elected 
States-General  was  opened  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. He  announced  legislation  dealing  with  the 
sugar  crisis  in  Java  and  a  change  in  the  laws 
relating  to  the  rights  of  association  and  assem- 
bly. A  revision  of  the  Constitution  extending 
the  electoral  franchise  was  expounded  in  Octo- 
ber. Heemskerk  had  before  declared  that  the 
present  Government  would  never  support  uni- 
versal suffrage.  The  proposed  reform  imposes 
limitations  based  on  intelligence  and  oertain 
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social  conditions.  The  nnmber  of  senators  is 
to  be  increased  to  50,  and  that  of  deputies 
to  100.  The  Minister  of  Marine,  Gericke,  re- 
signed in  December  because  the  second  cham- 
ber refased  grants  for  a  new  armor-clad  and 
three  torpedo-boats.  The  Oolonial  Minister 
aaked  for  an  advance  from  the  treasury  to 
cover  the  deficit  in  the  Indian  accouuts  for 
1887,  amounting  to  15,000,000  guilders.  A 
parliamentary  investigation  of  the  conditions 
of  labor  in  factories  was  authorized. 

SMs  ii  AwtfftrJiM. — Domela  Nieuwenhuis, 
the  leader  of  the  Dutch  Socialists,  was  tried  in 
Jane  on  the  charge  of  insulting  the  King  in  his 
newspaper,  and  condemned  to  a  year'd  impris- 
onment! His  conviction  and  sentence  pro- 
voked the  ccDsure  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Liberal  party  as  well  as  that  of  his  numer- 
ous followers.  In  September,  in  the  appellate 
ooart,  another  man  came  forward  and  confessed 
to  having  written  the  article.  On  July  4  he 
went  to  Amsterdam  to  deliver  a  speech  on  the 
sabject  of  treason.  A  great  crowd  that  as- 
sembled at  the  railroad-station  to  meet  him 
was  dispersed  by  the  police,  who  used  their 
weapons  against  the  men  and  women  that 
thronged  the  streets.  In  the  hall  there  was  a 
collision  between  the  people  and  the  police, 
who  again  made  use  of  their  sabers.  In  the 
Hagae  and  other  places  Nieuwenhuis  received 
similar  ovations. 

Sospicion  and  anger  rankled  in  the  minds  of 
the  working-classes,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed persecution  of  their  pojpular  leader  and 
the  unwonted  violence  of  the  authorities  in 
suppressing  a  street  demonstration.  Shortly 
iifterward  a  favorite  sport  of  the  people  of 
Amsterdam  was  forbidden  on  account  of  its 
cruelty.  The  game  consists  in  standing  in  a 
boat  that  is  rowed  rapidly,  and  trying  to  tear 
a  large  eel  from  a  cord  on  which  it  is  suspended 
overhead.  Many  of  the  competitors  fall  into 
the  water,  while  the  successful  one  receives  a 
prize.  The  annual  Kirmiss  was  also  inter- 
dicted, and  a  new  law  was  made  against 
drunkenness,  which  was  considered  an  act  of 
class  legislation.  The  people  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  interference  in  their  amusements,  and 
continued  the  practice  of  eel-baiting.  On  the 
evening  of   July  25,  in  the  thickly  peopled 

Suarter  called  the  Jordaan,  policemen  ordered 
\ke  young  men  and  boys  engaged  in  this  pas- 
time to  desist,  and,  when  they  refused,  one  of 
them  cut  the  cord.  He  was  seized  and  severe- 
ly maltreated.  The  others  attacked  the  crowd 
with  their  swords,  but  were  overpowered, 
disarmed,  and  put  to  flight.  Reinforcements 
came  np  until  there  were  200  policemen  on 
the  ground.  They  charged  several  times  into 
the  crowd,  but  were  driven  back  with  stones 
thrown  by  the  mob  in  the  street  and  the  peo- 
ple in  the  houses.  Many  persons  were  wound- 
ed on  both  sides.  The  rioters  had  constructed 
barricades,  and,  after  the  paving-stones  had 
been  replaced,  during  the  night  they  were 
torn  up  again  iu  preparation  for  the  renewal 


of  the  conflict,  while  children  broke  stones 
with  hammers  and  carried  off  the  fragments 
in  baskets,  in  order  to  have  a  supply  of  missiles 
for  the  rioters.  The  foUowing  evening,  at  ^ve 
o'clock,  they  built  new  barricades.  Infantry 
and  cavalry  advanced  against  them,  instead  of 
the  police.  When  they  refused  to  disperse, 
the  troops  marched  on  the  barricades,  but 
were  received  with  a  shower  of  stones.  They 
killed  a  man  that  planted  a  red  flag  on  the 
barricade,  and  others,  who  were  seen  to  throw 
stones,  and  when,  after  being  tiirice  warned,  the 
people  remained,  they  poured  a  volley  into  the 
crowd,  killing  and  wounding  several  persons. 
The  rioters  still  held  their  ground,  and  did  not 
disperse  until  several  volleys  had  been  fired. 
After  nine  o'clock  barricades  were  thrown 
up  in  another  part  of  the  disturbed  quarter. 
The  fighting  was  continued  until  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Of  the  police,  40  were  severely 
wounded.  The  soldiers  killed  25  citizens  and 
inflicted  severe  wounds  on  about  60.  Some 
persons  were  struck  by  bullets  entering  their 
houses.  Isolated  attacks  on  the  military  and 
the  police  were  continued  for  several  days. 
Many  of  the  police  force  resigned  their  offices. 
The  jails  were  filled  with  arrested  rioters. 
The  sale  of  newspapers  on  the  streets  was 
forbidden.  The  Socialist  Fortuyns  was  ar- 
rested as  the  suspected  author  of  a  newspaper 
article  praising  the  people  for  the  lesson  they 
had  given  to  the  police.  Vanderstart,  another 
leader  of  the  Social-Democratic  party,  was  also 
placed  under  arrest.  They  were  tried  in  Oc- 
tober, and  both  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
Cublishing  articles  inciting  to  resistance  of  the 
kw.  In  October  the  ministry  brought  in  a  bill 
restricting  the  rights  of  association  and  assem- 
bly. All  demonstrations  or  assemblages  out- 
of-doors  must  have  the  ]^ermission  of  the  local 
authorities,  who  may  give  it  conditionally  by 
forbidding  the  carrying  of  banners.  The  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  is  empowered  to  inter- 
dict associations,  when  circumstances  demand, 
either  generally  or  temporarily,  or  in  certain 
districts.  Incitement  to  a  criminal  act,  or  to 
resistance  of  the  law,  justifies  the  authorities 
in  breaking  up  a  meeting  or  a  procession,  even 
though  the  incitement  is  not  specific,  but  is 
conveyed  in  general  terms,  or  is  qualified  by 
contingent  conditions. 

CsMee^-^The  most  important  colonies  of  the 
.  Netherlands  are  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  espe- 
cially the  fertile  and  populous  island  of  Java, 
which,  before  the  war  m  Sumatra,  yielded  a 
large  surplus  revenue  that  was  expended  on 
railroads  in  Holland.  The  financial  and  politi- 
cal difficulties  in  the  East  Indies  have  suggested 
in  Germany  the  scheme  of  acquiring  those  rich 
islands  for  the  Imperial  Government.  The  area 
and  population  of  the  colonial  possessions  of 
the  Netherlands  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  populations  are  from  official  esti- 
mates, mostly  relating  to  the  year  1888.  The 
native  population  of  Timor  and  Sumba  is  not 
included  in  enumeration  below : 
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POaSESSIONB. 

SqunmnM. 

PopiUiitkm. 

EMt  Indies : 
Java  aod  Madura. 

60,848 

46,200 

16.262 

9,876 

9,976 

61,163 

6,870 

17,826 

4.977 

2,600 

68,926 

144,788 

46.160 

26,600 

42,420 

21,840 

8,990 

160,766 

20,680,108 

Somatray  west  cooac 

LI  16,169 

Sumatra,  eaat  ooost 

%61,668 

BeDkulen 

147,764 

Lampon^ 

119,158 

Palfifnbantf 

619,468 

Atjeh r. 

680,869 

RfftQ-Lingfa , 

98,078 

Banca...rr. 

71,899 

Billlton 

Borneo,  west  coast 

Borneo,  South  and  East  Districts. . . 
Celebes 

82288 
873,298 
608,926 
881,606 

Menado 

647.189 

Molucca  Islands 

846,056 

Timor  and  Sumba 

80,767 

Bali  and  Lombok 

1,858,950 

New  Quinea. 

600,000 

ToUU  Bast  Indies 

719,674 

27,729,164 

West  iDdU  Islands: 
Curacao 

210 

60 

17 

96 

T 

6 

8&016 

Aruba 

6,177 

St  Martin. 

8,891 

Bonalra 

4^1 

St  Eustadie 

8,460 
8^70 

Saba 

Total,  West  Indies. 

408 

48,444 

Surinam........     t.r 

46,060 

66.688 

~^ 

T66,18T 

27,888441 

The  badget  for  the  East  Indies  for  1886  es- 
timates the  total  receipts  at  134,217,669  guiJd- 
ers,  of  which  amoant  80,841,790  guilders  are 
derived  from  sales  of  coffee,  244,680  from  cin- 
chona, 4,351,846  from  tin,  21,376,000  from  the 
opium  monopoly,  10,291,200  from  customs, 
19,916,000  from  the  land  revenae,  7,167,000 
from  the  salt-tax,  1,888,000  from  the  post-office 
and  telegraphs,  1,015,000  from  railroads  in 
Holland,  5,027,000  from  railroads  in  India,  and 
82,649,808  from  varions  other  soproes. 

The  expenditares  are  taken  at  189,655,706 
goilders,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  5,488,087  guild- 
ers. The  budget  for  the  colony  of  Surinam 
makes  the  revenue  1,821,543,  and  the  expendi- 
ture 1,518,021  guilders.  The  revenue  of  Cura- 
sao is  estimated  at  614,947  guilders. 

The  imports  of  the  East  Indies  in  1884 
amounted  to  162,019,000  guilders  in  merchan- 
dise and  12,740,000  guilders  in  specie;  the  ex- 
ports to  189,715,000  guilders  in  merchandise 
and  1,085,000  in  specie. 

In  the  beginning  of  1886  there  were  587 
miles  of  railroad  completed  in  Java,  and 
120  miles  in  progress.  The  receipts  of  the 
Netherlands  India  Railway  Company  in  1884 
were  8,896,544  guilders,  expenses  1,188,628 
guilders ;  the  receipts  on  the  Government  lines 
4,251,447  guilders,  expenses  2,088,829  guilders. 
There  were  in  1884  8,590  miles  of  telegraph 
lines  in  Java  and  1,290  miles  in  Sumatra. 

Crisis  li  Imlla. — Many  Netherlanders  who  are 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  in  Java  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  East  Indian  empire  can  not 
long  be  maintained.  Rumors  of  the  prospect- 
ive sale  of  these  possessions  are  frequently  cir- 
culated, but  they  originate  for  the  most  part 
in  Germany.    The  chief  reason  for  the  failure 


of  the  operations  for  the  snbjuiiation  of  the 
Acheenese  is  that  the  East  Indian  army  is  un- 
reliable, and  that  the  soldiers  fraternize  with 
the  rebels.  In  liarch  an  extensive  conspiracy 
was  unearthed  in  Banjnmas,  Java,  and  papers 
implicating  influential  persons  in  many  parts 
of  the  island,  including  a  number  of  Europeans, 
were  found  in  the  house  of  a  Mohammedan 
ha^ji.  On  May  20  an  insurrection  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Buitenzorg  was  suppressed  by  the 
troops,  who  killed  50  of  the  500  insurgents, 
who  had  risen  against  the  demands  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  on  which  they  dwelt. 

The  sugar  industry,  which  has  existed  of 
late  years  only  by  means  of  advances  from  the 
banks,  is  threatened  with  extinction  through 
the  withdrawal  of  credit  and  recall  of  their 
loans  by  the  capitalists.  The  stoppage  of  su- 
gar-culture will  greatly  augment  the  political 
and  social  dangers  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
for  the  native  aristocracy  depend  largely  on 
the  rents  from  the  susar-plantations  for  their 
incomes,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
working  population  are  employed  in  this  indus- 
try. The  amount  paid  in  wages  on  the  195 
plantations  is  80,000,000  guilders  per  annum. 

The  Advanced  Liberals  have  advocated  a 
radical  reform  in  the  land  and  government 
system  of  Dutch  India,  especiaDy  abolition  of 
the  feudal  arrangements,  abandonment  of  state 
ownership  of  land,  and  the  opening  of  the 
resources  of  Java,  as  well  as  the  other  isl- 
ands, to  private  enterprise  and  capital  of  every 
nationality.  The  Government  proposed  to  as- 
sist the  sugar-producers  with  advances,  but 
the  committee  of  the  Chamber  decided  that 
the  amount  of  aid  offered  was  entirely  inade- 
quate, and  suggested  the  suspension  or  aboli- 
tion of  fiscal  arrangements  that  weighed  upon 
the  industry.  The  Chamber  decided  to  grant 
relief  in  this  form.  The  bill,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government,  remits  the  sugar 
export  duty  for  ^ye  years,  beginning  with 
1887-^88,  abolishes  the  Government  rents,  and 
defers  for  five  years  the  payment  of  half  of 
the  interest  due  the  Government. 

The  War  ii  Aeheei* — The  military  policy  that 
has  been  adopted  in  Acheen  is  called  the  con- 
centration system.  It  is  simply  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  from  the  occupied  poets  in  the  ene- 
my's country  and  the  abandonment  of  offensdve 
hostilities.  The  English  in  Penang,  coveting 
this  rich  district,  have  furnished  the  rebels  with 
arms  and  war  materials  of  all  kinds.  Lately 
they  have  raised  complaints  about  the  inability 
of  the  Netherlands  to  establish  settled  order, 
and  urged  Great  Britain  to  interfere  for  the 
protection  of  their  pepper-trade  with  the 
Acheenese.  They  speas  of  demanding  damages 
from  the  Netherlands  Government  for  pira- 
cies committed  by  the  rebels.  The  troops  in 
Acheen  suffer  from  a  sickness  called  herri- 
herri.  The  etiology  of  the  disease  is  not 
known,  nor  has  any  remedy  been  foand.  It 
begins  with  lameness  of  the  legs,  which  gradu- 
ally lose  their  powers,  become  swollen,  and  are 
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tbe  seat  of  mtense  pain.  Hundreds  of  invalids 
are  taken  back  to  Java  on  every  Government 
steamer,  and  a  large  proportion  die.  The  civil 
and  military  Governor  of  Acheen,  Gen,  Dem- 
lueni,  saccnmbcd  to  the  climate  in  November, 
1886,  and  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Teyen  in  the 
military  command.  M^.  de  Kroes,  a  distin- 
guished officer  of  the  staff,  committed  saicide 
while  demented  daring  an  attack  of  jungle- 
fever.  In  July  an  Acheenese  robber,  named 
Tukn  Omar,  captured  a  steamship  in  the  port 
of  Riga,  and  killed  the  Europeans  on  board, 
except  the  captain^s  wife  and  the  engineer, 
whom  he  carried  away  as  prisoners  and  held 
for  a  ransom,  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
the  Rajah  of  Tenom,  who  received  the  ran- 
som demanded  for  the  captive  English  sail- 
ors. Two  expeditions  were  sent  after  the 
robber,  one  of  which  brought  back  as  host* 
ages  some  of  his  wives  and  a  score  of  other 
prisoners.  The  British  Government  sent  sev- 
eral notes  with  regard  to  the  engineer,  who 
was  an  Englishman.  The  Dutch  authorities 
finally  secured  the  delivery  of  the  two  prison- 
ers by  paying  the  pirate  $25,000.  The  Dutch 
fleet,  consisting  of  old,  dilapidated  gunboats, 
is  unable  to  keep  the  passage  between  the 
north  point  of  Sumatra  and  the  adjacent  small 
islands  free  from  Acheenese  pirates.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  most  direct  route  to  Europe,  but 
mail-Bteamers  and  other  vessels  have  been 
warned  to  take  the  ontside  course.  The  Achee- 
nese rebels  have  become  very  bold  since  the 
Dutch  troops  were  withdrawn  from  all  the 
outposts  to  the  settlement  of  Eotta  Raja  at  the 
northern  end  of  Sumatra,  where  they  have 
constructed  new  forts.  The  patrols  are  con- 
stantly fired  on,  and  no  attempts  are  made  to 
pnrsae  the  foe  into  the  jungle.  An  abundant 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  smuggled 
in  from  the  English  colony,  and  even  cannon 
have  been  furnished  to  the  rebels,  who  laid 
siege  to  Fort  Segli,  on  the  coast.  The  little 
garrison,  subjected  to  a  regular  bombardment, 
endeavored  in  vain  to  protect  themselves  with 
breastworks  made  with  bagu  of  sand.  The 
Netherlands  Government  attempted  in  1886  to 
enlist  a  new  European  force  of  several  thou- 
sands, but  the  liberal  bounty  offered  attracted 
only  a  few  volunteers. 

NETADA.  Stete  Gsvenaeit— Tbe  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Jewett  W.  Adams,  Democrat ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, 0.  E,  Laughlin;  Secretary  of 
State,  J.  M.  Dormer ;  Treasurer,  George  Tufly ; 
Comptroller,  J.  F.  Hallock ;  Attorney-General, 
W.  H.  Davenport;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  0.  S.  Young;  Surveyor-General, 
O.  8.  Preble.  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice, 
O.  H.  Belknap;  Associate  Justice?,  O,  R. 
Leonard  and  Thomas  P.  Hawley. 

CiMtltattMal  AaimfaMMlB.*— Three  constitution- 
al amendments  were  voted  upon  at  the  Novem- 
ber election.  The  first  amendment  changed  the 
manner  of  amending  the  Constitution.  The  Con* 
stitntion,  as  it  existed  before  such  amendment, 
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required  the  concurrence  of  two  Legislatures  be- 
fore an  amendment  could  be  submitted  to  the 
people.  The  amendment  in  question  authorizes 
the  submission  to  the  people  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  after  the  amendment  has  been 
passed  by  a  minority  of  the  two  houses  of  one 
Legislature.  The  second  amendment  has  refer- 
ence to  the  qualifications  of  electors.  The  Con- 
stitution, as  it  existed  before  such  amendment, 
required  only  six  months^  residence  in  the  State 
and  thirty  days  in  a  district  to  entitle  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  vote.  The  amendment 
in  question  requires  a  year's  residence  in  the 
State  and  ninety  days  in  a  district.  The  third 
amendment  provides  for  the  investment  of  the 
school  fund.  The  Constitution,  as  it  existed 
before  such  amendment,  permitted  the  school 
fund  to  be  invested  in  State  and  United  States 
bonds  only.  The  United  States  bonds  have  so 
advanced  in  price  that  an  investment  in  them 
furnishes  very  little  revenue  for  schools.  The 
State  has  no  outstanding  bonds  in  which  to 
make  investments,  and  on  this  account  there 
is  now  on  hand  $142,584  of  the  school  fund . 
drawing  no  interest. 

The  Constitution  requires  that  proposed 
amendments  shall  be  passed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  each  house  of  the  Legislature  at  two 
successive  sessions,  and  be  entered  upon  the 
journals  of  the  respective  houses.  The  amend- 
ments in  question  were  first  passed  at  tbe  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  in  1888,  but  were  not 
then  entered  upon  the  journals  of  either  house. 
This  has  been  neld  in  some  of  the  States  to  be 
a  fatal  defect  These  amendments  were  again 
passed  at  the  session  in  1885, -and  were  at  that 
session  properly  entered  upon  the  joutnals  of 
the  respective  houses.  The  Constitution  far- 
ther provides  that,  after  amendments  have  been 
passed  by  two  successive  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature, *'  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
to  submit  them  to  the  people  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  time  as  the  Legislature  shall  pre- 
scribe." The  Legislature  made  no  provision 
for  submitting  these  amendments  to  the  people, 
but  the  county  commissioners  of  the  several 
counties  issued  proclamations  for  their  submis- 
sion in  the  usual  way,  and  they  were  adopted 
by  a  majority  vote  of  from  5,745  to  8,995.  There 
is  great  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  these  amend- 
ments, and  the  Gk)vemor  advises  that  they  be 
again  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  properly 
'entered  upon  the  journals  of  the  two  houses. 
This  will  make  the  legislative  action  complete. 
*'  If  this  could  be  done  immediately,"  he  says. 
'^  these  amendments  could  again  be  submitted 
under  a  special  act  to  a  vote  of  the  people  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  the  Le^slature,  and 
in  time  to  give  this  Legislature  an  opportunity 
to  act  under  them." 

IrrlgatkHi. — On  this  subject  the  Governor,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1887,  says: 
^^  A  speedy  enactment  of  laws  by  this  Legisla- 
ture, or  by  Congress,  which  will  aid  our  people 
in  the  introduction  of  some  system  of  irrigation, 
is  very  important.    The  future  prosperity  of 
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oar  State  may  be  trutfafdlly  eaid  to  be  largely 
dependent  upon  favorable  legislation  with  re- 
gard to  this  question.  The  agrioultoral  re- 
sources of  Nevada  have  been  underestimated. 
Few  of  our  own  people  apprehend  even  in  im- 
agination the  possible  material  resources  of  the 
State  if  they  could  be  developed  and  fostered 
by  a  liberaJ  and  comprehensive  system  of  irri- 
gation. It  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual 
experiment  that,  by  the  aid  of  water,  land  be- 
fore supposed  utterly  worthless  has  been  made 
to  produce  good  crops.  A  knowledge  of  this 
fact  has  induced  many  people  to  secure  and 
monopolize  the  most  accessible  streams  of  wa- 
ter in  our  State,  one  tendency  of  which  is  to 
retard  and  perhaps  prevent  that  immigration 
which  we  so  much  need,  as  much  of  our  land  ' 
is*  unproductive  without  irrigation.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  much  waste  land  in  the  State,  and 
vast  tracts  that  are  only  fit  for  grazing  pur- 
poses; but  wherever  water  can  bb  obtained 
the  land  is  exceedingly  productive.  Nearly 
every  crop  of  grain,  cereals,  and  fruit  that  can 
be  raised  in  the  temperate  zone  can  be  pro- 
duced in  abundance  upon  the  sage-brush  lands 
of  Nevada  when  irrigated.  The  only  impedi- 
ment to  settlement  is  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  hydraulic  works  for  irrigation.  Proba- 
bly as  much  as  95  per  cent,  of  the  water  in  all 
the  streams  of  Nevada  now  runs  to  waste.  If 
it  could  be  saved  and  used  upon  land,  a  good 
many  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  perhaps  mill- 
ions, of  acres  in  this  State  might  be  reclaimed 
and  converted  into  homes  for  settlers." 

Sliipveiii. — ^The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prin* 
oipal  articles  exported  from  Nevada  during  1885 
and  eight  months  of  1886 : 


ARTICLBS— IN  OARrLOADS. 


Poandt. 

Barler «,607.620 

BMe-m«tal 8,227,220 

Borax. ft,a06,e20 

Brick 

Ckttie •44,786,600 

Copper. 92,600 

Coppermatta 188,8«0 

Hay 5,881,860 

Hides 664,800 

HogB 10^,000 

Horses •1,794,500 

loe 

Iron,  and  its  manulkctiire 199,110 

Lead 14,512,600 

Lamber,  and  forest  prodaots 18,276,020 

Machinery 262,140 

Marble 46,(K)0 

Oats 1,196,710 

Ores 7.914.460 

Ores,  concentrations 888,820 

Potatoes 718,490 

Salt 90,980 

Sheep •8,640,000 

Boda I  899,220 

Vegetables,  other  than  potatoes. . .  62,920 

Wheat 8,468,280 

Wood 67,660 

Wool '  2,881,280 


nnt  right 
rnoBtht  of  18M. 


121,860 

1.669,820 

4,714,990 

70,000 

f81,66a,000 

25,800 

240,910 

1,688,700 

871,980 


tl,000.000 

418,860 

166,800 

8,489,660 

12,274^710 

172,960 

41,400 

216,800 

6,176,080 

1,101.870 

8,127.480 

196,(K)0 

t8,&SO,000 

411,610 

40,610 

468.400 

860,000 

8,460,890 


•  Cattle,  estimated,  40,802. 
t  Cattle,  estimated,  28,.M2. 

•  Horses,  estimated,  1,680. 


t  Horses,  estimated,  900. 
•  Hhecp,  estimated,  16,880. 
t  Bheep,  estimated,  16,110. 


bond  in  the  State  school  fund,  is  |118,000; 
accrued  interest^  outstanding  warrants  and 
deficiency  claims,  $80,244.11;  total  debt  of 
the  State  (exclusive  as  above)  Dec.  81,  1888, 
$148,244.11 ;  cash  in  treasury  applicable  to 
payment  of  debt,  $226,782.65. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  transac- 
tions of  the  State  Treasury  for  1886  and  1886: 


rn»i& 

Mctcuh. 

Boiri. 

Balance  in  the  trcasoiy  Jan. 
1,1886 . 

#855^763  86 

794,708  68 

$787,000  00 

Actual  receipts  flrom  all  sources 

Purchase  of  United   States 
bonds 

100,000  00 

Poxchase  of  State  bonds.  .... 

20,000  00 

Total 

$1,160,470  88 

$847,000  00 

Actual  disbursements 

Balance  in  treaaory  Dee.  81, 
1886,  outstanding  warrants 

$708,670  63 
447,800  81 

"i^ooiw 

788,000  00 

Total 

$1,160^70  88 

$847,000  00 

FliuuifiM.— The  total  bonded  debt,  exclnsive 
of  the  $880,000  6-per-cent.  irredeemable  State 


The  total  disbursements  from  the  State  Treas- 
ury'for  actual  expenses  were  $473,294.23;  de- 
ficiency claims  dlowed,  $18,118.88;  amount 
allowed  for  salaries  of  assessors  and  collectors, 
$52,006.27;  express  charges  on  cash  trans- 
mitted to  State  Treasury,  $1,018.25;  amonnt 
allowed  for  armories,  $14,550;  total  actual 
expenses  for  1885  and  1886,  $553,982.63;  av- 
erage expenses  per  annum,  $276,991.31. 

Tne  revenue  collected  during  1885  and  1886, 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  the  State  government,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  counties $608,767  10 

By  Stale  Comptroller  for  insurance  1  (censes 8,690  88 

By  State  CkMnptroller  for  drummers^  Ucenaea.. . .  80.148  25 

By  SocreUry  of  Bute,  fees,  sales  of  statatea,  etc .  2,728  28 

By  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court  for  fees,  etc 1,608  00 

Of  State  school  ftmd  fat  salarie^  etc,  in  land- 
Office 18,4I»«I 

Of  State  school  fkind  for  salary  of  attorney  at 

Washington 1.960  49 

Of  general  school  Amd  for  salary  of  Bapeilntend- 

entof  Puhllclnstrurtion...^ 4,000  00 

Of  general  school  ftand  for  traveling  expenses. 

Superintendent  of  Public  I nstmetion 500  00 

By  sale  of  lamp. « S  W 

Total T^i^a^ 

BeeelpU  over  expenditures  forlSSS  and  1886.     $7,761  98 

The  year  1886  shows  a  depreciation  in  prop- 
erty valuations  to  the  amount  of  $714^411.68, 
as  compared  with  1885,  and  of  $848,421.70  as 
compared  with  1884;  and  a  decrease  in  the 
taxable  proceeds  of  mines  of  $884,989.57  as 
compared  with  1886,  and  of  $899,889.71  as 
compared  with  1884;  but  this  result  was  ex- 
pected as  to  the  taxable  proceeds  of  the  mines, 
because  of  the  legislation  of  1886  making  tax- 
able only  the  actual  net  proceeds  above  all 
costs ;  and  depreciation  in  property  valuations 
was  also  expected  in  some  counties,  but  en- 
tirely unlocked  for  in  others  where  there  seems 
no  good  reason  for  it.  The  State  tax  on  the 
proceeds  of  mines  in  1878  amounted  to  $207,- 
418.45,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease 
until  for  1886  it  was  only  $4,989.09. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  assessed 
value  of  property  by  counties  for  the  year 
1886,  exdasive  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines : 


cotiNTna. 

ValMof 
iMlMtato. 

Value  of  pa- 
•ooal  proiwrty. 

ValMoftu- 
abla  property. 

ChnxdAM 

Dongtaa 

KIko. 

EBmmlds... 

Boraka 

Hnmboldt... 

Lander. 

Uoooln 

SJ?-::::;::: 

$857,167  00 

459,507  00 

2,888,158  00 

978,710  00 

1,672,162  00 

2,188,920  62 

1,258,796  70 

206,081  60 

858,022  00 

276,492  00 

1,067,849  00 

1,602,754  51 

2,864,420  00 

877,220  00 

$180,602  00 
277,411  00 

1,947,016  00 
207,605  OO 
976,461  22 

1,177,262  64 
6«,p312  25 
186,178  60 
561,078  00 
266,600  00 
720,548  00 
678,896  60 

1,822,456  00 
488,827  00 

$587,709  00 

786918  00 
4.^80,169  00 
1,181,815  00 
2.648,618  22 
8,811,178  16 
1,792,108  95 

843,260  00 
1,419,095  00 

581,992  00 
1,788,892  00 
2,176,160  00 
4,186,875  00 

816,047  00 

Omuby. 

fltorey 

Waahoe 

White  Pine.. 

Total.... 

$16,440,245  82 

$9,808,682  01 

$25,748,8n88 

The  net  proceeds  of  mines  as  assessed  amount- 
ed to  $564,846.62.  The  State  tax  of  90  cents 
amounted  to  $231,739.89,  and  the  county  taxes 
to  $428,428.62. 

SHrer-lDiiiiis*  —  The  leading  industry  of  the 
State  -has  greatly  revived  within  the  past  year. 
The  depressed  state  of  puhlic  feeling  caused  by 
the  abandonment  of  deep  mining  on  the  Oom- 
stock  lode  has  been  entirely  dissipated  by  the 
recent  discovery  of  valuable  deposits  of  ore 
on  the  upper  levels,  and  also  in  other  parts  of 
the  State.  The  output  of  bullion  has  been 
thereby  very  largely  increased. 

Ufe^ttdu — Next  in  importance  to  silver  is 
the  live-stock  interest— especially  the  raising  of 
cattle.  Nevada  possesses  some  of  th  e  fi  nest  cat- 
tle-ranges in  the  world.  The  many  nutritious 
grasses,  notably  the  bunch-grass,  that  grow  on 
the  mountain- sides,  afford  excellent  pasturage 
for  summer,  while  the  many  varieties  of  sage- 
brush, which  grow  everywhere  on  the  desert 
plains  and  rolling  hills,  especially  the  white 
aage,  serve  as  excellent  winter  food,  being 
considered  by  many  far  superior  in  strength 
and  nutrition  to  any  of  the  grasses.  Except 
in  Nevada  and  other  portions  of  the  Great 
Basin,  there  is  no  conntry  where  the  grasses 
possess  the  property  of  curing  themselves  un- 
aided by  the  labor  of  man.  Large  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended  by  the  more  enter- 
prising breeders  in  importing  superior  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  grade  of  cat- 
tle. While  the  improvement  has  been  marked 
in  giving  great  size  and  weight,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  improved  cattle  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  varied  and  extensive  ranges. 

PHUticaL — The  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  at  Elko  on  September  9,  and  nominated  a 
ticket  as  follows :  Member  of  Congress,  J.  H. 
McMillan ;  Qovernor,  Jewett  W.  Adams,  the 

5 resent  incumbent;  Lieutenant-Governor,  T. 
.  Bell;  Secretary  of  State,  John  T.  Brady; 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  C.  Fl.  Belknap; 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  McKernan ; 
Attorney-General,  J.  F.  Boiler ;  State  Comp- 
troller, R.  Sadler;  State  Treasurer,  Jerry 
Sdiooling ;  Surveyor-General,  S.  H.  Day ;  Su- 


pexdntendentof  Public  Instruction,  A.  E.  Kay; 
State  Printer,  Henry  Duffey ;  District  Judges, 
Henry  Bives,  A.  L.  Fitzgerald,  and  H.  T.  Cres- 
well.  The  following  are  the  chief  planks  of 
the  platform : 

We  demand  of  the  Admizustration  at  Washington 
that  it  shall  second  the  efforts  of  the  Demooratic  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  give  the  people  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  notwitnstandi^  the  formidable  combi- 
nations existing  between  me  gold  rings,  national 
banks,  and  the  national  Reoablicatt  party  m  Califor- 
nia  in  refusing  to  insert  a  silver  plank  in  their  plat- 
form, deserves  the  condemning  or  the  sllver-produo- 
ingpeople  of  the  mining  reflioDS  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

We  indorse  the  policy  of  applying  the  surplus  in 
the  National  Treasury,  as  fkst  as  it  may  accumulate,  to 
the  payment  of  the  national-debt,  retirinff  as  rapidly 
as  practicable  the  national  bank  circulation  ana  the 
direct  isnue  by  the  national  Government  of  legal- 
tender  Treasury  notes,  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  coin 
oertiflcates. 

We  demand  the  immediate  abrogation  of  the  Bur- 
lingame  treaty,  and  the  total  suppression  of  Chinese 
immigration  to  American  soil,  and  we  favor  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  deportation  of  all  Chinese  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  recommend  the  exclusive 
patronage  of  white  labor  and  its  prodnots. 

We  commend  the  policy  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion in  strictly  enforcing  the  tanff  laws,  the  benefi- 
cial effect  of  which  is  so  happily  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  wool-growing  industry  of  the  coun- 
try receives  more  protection  now  by  collecting  the 
whole  import  duties  on  wool,  than  it  did  under  the 
luffh  tariif  of  1667,  under  the  practice  by  Republican 
omdals  of  letting  foreign  wool  slip  through  our  cus- 
tom-houaes  at  less  than  one  half  oi  said  duties. 

In  behall  of  the  mining  industry  of  this  State,  and 
of  the  miner— the  pioneer  of  civiLiation  on  this  coast 
— as  well  as  of  the  whole  people  of  Nevada,  we  ear* 
nestly  recommend  £b  the  autnorities  at  Washington 
the  immediate  opening  and  permanent  running  of  the 
United  States  Mmt  at  Carson  City,  to  the  end  mat  our 
mines  may  be  relieved  fl-om  the  unnecessary  and  bur- 
densome expense  of  shipping  their  bullion  three 
thousand  miles  away  for  market,  and  we  hereby 
commend  the  efforts  of  Senator  Fair  to  aooomplisn 
this  result. 

We  are  in  favor  of  liberal  wages  and  tree  labor. 
All  associations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
intelligence,  promoting  the  wellare  and  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  laborer  and  me<^ianio.  and  to  enable 
them  successfully  to  contend  tor  and  maintain  tiieir 
rights  by  peaceful  and  efficient  means  against  power 
and  oppressive  combinations,  should  be  encouraged 
and  expressly  sanctioned  by  law ;  and  the  Democratic 
party  of  Nevada  is  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  liberal 
laws  fostering  and  encoura^xig  the  formation  of  co- 
operative and  protective  soaeties  among  all  classes  ol 
laborin^men. 

The  Republican  State  Oonvention  met  at 
Carson  on  September  28,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing nominations :  For  Congress,  William  Wood- 
bum;  for  Supreme  Judge,  T.  D.  Edwards; 
District  Judges,  Richard  Rising,  D.  W.  Mc- 
Kenney,  Mr.  Biglow;  Governor,  0.  0.  Ste- 
venson; Lieutenant-Governor,  H.  0.  Davis; 
Attorney-General,  John  F.  Alexander;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  J.  M.  Dormer ;  Clerk  Supreme 
Court,  C.  F.  Bicknell ;  Comptroller,  J.  F.  Hal- 
lock  ;  Treasurer,  George  Tufly ;  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, John  £.  Jones;  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction, W.  C.  Dovey ;  Printer,  J.  C.  Harlow. 

On  November  2  the  Democrats  elected 
Judges  Belknap  and  Fitzgerald,  while  the  Re- 
publican candidates  were  chosen  to  the  remain- 
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ing  places.  The  vote  for  Governor  was :  Re- 
pnblicaD,  6,498 ;  Democratio,  6,869  ;  majority, 
694.  For  Surveyor -General  the  vote  was: 
Republican,  6,946 ;  Democratic,  6,429 ;  minor- 
ity, 1,516.  For  Congressman,  the  Republicans 
cast  6,700  votes  and  the  Democrats  6,670 ;  ma- 
jority, 1,080.  The  Legislature  has  14  Repub- 
licans and  6  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  32 
Republicans  and  8  Democrats  in  the  House. 

New  BRUN8WICK.  fi«TeniMeit— The  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor is  Hon.  Sir  Leonard  Tilley ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Executive  Council,  Hon.  Thomas  F. 
Gillespie ;  Attomey-Greneral,  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair; 
Provincial  Secretary,  Hon.  David  McLellan ; 
Chief  Commissioner,  Board  of  Works,  Hon.  P. 
G.  Ryan;  Surveyor-General,  Hon.  James  Mitch- 
ell; Solicitor-General,  Hon.  R.  J.  Ritchie; 
members  without  office,  Hon.  A.  Harrison 
and  Hon.  Gains  S.  Turner. 

The  total  exports  from  New  Branswick  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1886,  amounted 
to  $6,489,293.  Of  this  amount,  exports  to  the 
value  of  $3,268,292  went  to  the  United  States, 
and  $2,644,681,  including  $4,000  bullion,  to 
Great  Britain.  The  principal  article  of  export 
is  lumber,  of  which  Great  Britain  takes  the 
greater  part;  this  year  to  the  value  of  $2,896,- 
471.  Fish  ranks  next  among  the  exports,  the 
United  States  being  the  best  customer,  this 
year  to  the  extent  of  $883,678  out  of  a  total  of 
$1,111 ,498.  The  exports  of  the  province  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  those  of  the  three  pre- 
vious years. 

PriltfCB. — The  old  question  of  abolishing  the 
Legislative  Council  was  revived  once  more  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  at  the  session  of  1886. 
A  bill  with  that  object  was  passed  by  the  lower 
house,  being  supported  by  both  parties,  but 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Legislative  Council, 
which  in  turn  suggested  the  reduction  of  the 
Executive  Council  to  six  members,  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  membership  of  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature.  This  proportion  was  rejected 
by  the  Assembly.  The  lower  house  also  re- 
jected bills  to  hold  only  biennial  sessions,  and 
to  amend  the  franchise  by  adopting  manhood 
suffrage  in  provincial  elections.  At  the  close 
of  the  session  the  Legislature  was  dissolved. 
The  elections,  held  in  April,  resulted  in  sus- 
taining the  Government  of  Mr.  Blair  (Liberal), 
who  had  been  in  power  .three  years. 

NEW  JEKUSALEH  CHURCH.  The  following 
associations  made  reports  to  the  General  Con- 
vention of  this  Church  in  the  United  States : 
Canada  Association,  6  societies;  Illinois  Asso- 
ciation, 11  societies,  496  members;  Maine  As- 
sociation, 6  societies,  808  members;  Maryland 
Association,  4  societies,  239  members ;  Massa- 
chusetts Association,  21  societies,  1,671  mem- 
bers; Michigan  Association,  6  societies,  186 
members;  Minnesota  Association,  2  societies, 
126  members;  New  York  Association,  18  so- 
cieties, 751  members ;  Ohio  Association,  12  so- 
cieties, 617  members ;  General  Church  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 14  societies,  497  members ;  and  soci- 
eties at  Sin  Francisco,  Cal.  (116  members); 


and  the  churches  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Tope- 
ka,  Kansas. 

GcMna  CmtcbUm  ef  the  fJittod  States.— The  six- 
ty-sixth General  Convention  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem Church  in  the  United  States  met  in  New 
York,  May  80.  One  hundred  and  serenteen 
ministers  and  delegates  were  in  attendance. 
The  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles  presided,  and  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  *'  The  Use  of  the  General 
Body  of  the  Church,  and  the  True  Method  of 
performing  it."  The  Treasurer  of  the  General 
Convention  reported  the  total  amount  of  the 
various  funds  belonging  to  it  in  his  hands  to 
be  $17,267.  The  Board  of  Publication  re- 
turned the  net  assets  of  the  Publishing-HoDse 
at  $6,803,  and  its  income  for  the  year  at  $2,919, 
showing  a  profit  of  $667.  The  board  had  par- 
chased  from  other  publishers  remainders  of 
the  editions  of  the  "  Compendium,"  Parsons's 
*'  Outlines  of  the  Religion  and  Philosophy  of 
Swedenborg,"  and  "The  Infinite  and  Finite"; 
had  published  cheap  editions  of  the  work 
"Among  the  Corn,"  Part  I,  and  of  "  Nature  of 
Spirit,  and  of  Man  as  a  Spiritual  Being,^b7 
Chauncey  Giles;  besides  church  books  and  man- 
uals ;  and  was  about  to  publish  a  translation  of 
Swedenborg's  posthumous  work,  ''Do  Animl" 
The  corporation  of  the  New  Church  Theologi- 
cal School  returned  total  assets  of  $27,020,  and 
endowment  funds  amounting  to  $7,020.  Tbe 
school  had  been  attended  by  ten  students.  Tbe 
amounts  of  certain  special  funds  were  returned 
as  follow:  New  .Church  Building  fund,  $1,175; 
Rice  legacy,  $7,889 :  Rotch  lejracy,  $32,759; 
Swedenborg  Memorial  fund,  $1,077;  lunge* 
rich  fund,  $34,662.  The  scheme  of  distribut- 
ing Sweden borg's  works,  which  the  last  fund  is 
intended  to  aid,  was  going  on  in  an  encour- 
aging way.  Thirty-six  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  copies  of  different  works  bad  been  dis- 
tributed daring  the  year,  making  a  total  from 
the  beginning  of  78,497  copies.  The  Board 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  had  received 
$1,837,  of  which  $660  had  been  contributed 
for  the  Italian  mission.  It  reported  concern- 
ing missionary  work  in  Tennessee,  at  Savannah^ 
Ga.,  in  Canada,  and  Florida,  and  in  tbe  foreign 
stations  of  Sweden  (Stockholm  and  Gotten- 
bnrg),  Italy,  and  East  Prussia.  In  Italy,  Sig. 
Scocia  was  translating  th3  works  of  Sweden- 
borg into  tbe  Italian  language.  The  literature 
of  the  New  Church  was  also  in  course  of  pabli- 
cation  and  circulation  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
S  witzerland.  The  General  Convention  approved 
plans  for  making  central  stations  of  missionarj 
work  at  Chattanooga,  for  Middle  and  East  Ten- 
ne8;)ee  and  Northern  Georgia;  at  Savannah,  for 
the  rest  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina;  and 
at  Galveston,  for  Texas.  The  property  of  the 
Southern  Missionary  Society,  offered  by  it,  was 
accepted  by  the  convention,  for  tbe  promotion 
of  the  same  end,  in  missionary  work,  which 
that  society  had  in  view.  The  formation  of 
local  auxiliary  missionary  societies  was  recom- 
mended. An  amendment  of  the  constitational 
provision  rsspecting  the  office  of  General  Pas 
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tor  WHS  proposed,  so  that  the  article  shall  read 
that  aach  pastor  may  be  invested  with  "power 
to  authorize  candidates,  to  ordain  ministers,  and 
preside  over  a  general  bodj  of  the  Church,  this 
power  to  be  exercised  only  while  acting  as 
presiding  minister  of  an  association  or  of  the 
General  Convention,  and  the  ofSce  and  rank 
of  General  Pastor  to  be  also  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  to  its  continuance  as  the  Associ- 
ation may  prescribe.''  This,  and  other  propo- 
flitions  which  were  offered  in  modification  of 
it,  can  be  acted  upon  after  six  months'  notice. 

The  8abbath  -  School  Association  of  this 
Charch,  at  its  annual  meeting,  made  provision 
for  the  publication  of  graded  manuals,  and  ap- 
proved of  the  selections  by  the  Graded  Lesson 
Committee  of  lessons  for  the  year,  drawn  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  word  and  from 
the  little  work  of  Swedenborg  on  "The  Doc- 
trine of  Faith. '^ 

Mtidi  New  Clinreh  Sodety.— The  sixty-seventh 
meeting  of  the  British  New  Church  Society 
was  hold  in  London,  Jane  22.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Tafel  presided.  The  committee's  report  showed 
that  2,620  volumes  in  English  and  2,000  vol- 
umes in  Welsh  had  been  printed  during  the 
year ;  while,  during  tlie  same  period,  3,226  vol- 
ames  in  English,  80  volumes  in  Latin,  14  vol- 
umes in  French,  881  volumes  in  Welsh,  4  vol- 
umes in  German,  and  22  volumes  of  the  Swe- 
denborgian  philosophical  works  had  been  dis- 
posed of.  Five  free  libraries  had  received 
grants.  Clergymen  and  theological  students 
applying  for  aid  had  received  260  volumes. 
The  committee  had  undertaken  to  publish  a 
concordance  to  all  the  theological  writings  of 
Swedenborg,  in  monthly  parts,  which  publica- 
tion will  probably  extend  over  ^ve  years. 

BrittA  Anial  Cinftraieer— The  British  Annual 
Conference  of  the  New  Church  was  held  in 
Aagnst,  at  Hey  wood  in  Lancashire.  The  Kcv. 
R.  R.  Rodgers  was  chosen  president.  Dele- 
gates were  in  attendance,  with  a  fraternal 
address,  from  the  General  Convention  in  the 
United  States.  Reports  on  the  Augmentation 
fund  and  on  the  Italian  mission  were  consid- 
ered. A  scheme  respecting  Sunday  -  school 
examinations  was  discussed,  and  discretionary 
power  in  the  matter  was  left  with  the  Sunday- 
School  Union.  The  Conference  pensions  to 
widows  and  aged  ministers  were  agreed  to. 
Notice  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  J. 
F.  Potts  had  completed  his  fourteen  years  of 
arduous  labor  in  the  preparation  of  a  concord- 
ance of  Swedenborg's  theological  works,  and 
that  the  book  had  been  adopted  by  the  Swe- 
denborg Society  for  publication. 

IIEWFOIJNDLANII.  CeTeniMCBt— The  death  of 
the  late  Governor,  Sir  John  Hawley  Glover, 
revived  the  commission  of  Chief  -  Justice  Sir 
Frederick  Carter  as  Administrator  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pending  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Governor.  The  Imperial  Government  appoint- 
ed Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  a  native  of  the  colony, 
and  long  distinguished  as  the  leader  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party.    The  appointment  pro- 


voked such  hostility  among  the  Protestants 
that  the  Imperial  Government  canceled  it 
early  in  February,  and  appointed  Sir  G.  Will- 
iam des  Voeux,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  lately  Governor 
of  the  Fiji  Islands,  who  arrived  in  the  colony 
on  April  22. 

FlasBMS.  —  The  total  revenue  for  the  year 
1885  amounted  to  $1,009,222,  showing  a  con- 
siderable deficit  as  compared  with  1884.  Tjl^e 
total  expenditure  was  $1,875,982.  The  con- 
solidated and  debenture  debt  of  the  colony  on 
Dec.  81,  1885,  amounted  to  $2,149,597.52,  and 
the  floating  debt  to  $148,841.01.  The  esti- 
mated  expenditure  for  1886  is  $1,214,094,  and 
the  estimated  revenue  $1,218,884. 

Imdnstrleg. — In  the  course  of  his  speech  from 
the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  General  As- 
sembly on  February  11,  the  Governor  said: 
*'The  results  of  our  staple  industries  for  the 
last  year  were  peculiarly  unfavorable;  not 
only  was  the  seal-fishery  very  deficient,  but 
its  produce  obtained  only  indifferent  sales. 
The  catch  of  fish  along  the  shore  was  also 
below  an  average;  while  that  of  Labrador, 
with  cod  and  herring,  though  fairly  success- 
ful, was,  to  a  certam  extent,  badly  cured, 
and  meeting  active  competition  in  our  accus- 
tomed markets,  was  sold  at  unremunerative 
prices.  The  fishery  on  the  banks  furnished 
the  only  instance  of  a  prosperous  issue,  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  this  enter- 
prise gives  cheering  promise  of  becoming  a 
more  and  more  reliable  resource.  Agriculture 
yielded  generally  fair  returns,  the  more  im- 
portant crops  having  been  both  sound  and 
abundant.  Mining  pursuits  during  the  year 
showed  improvement.  There  was  an  increased 
export  of  ores,  and  late  market  quotations  en- 
courage the  hope  of  active  operations  in  the 
next  season.  The  returns  of  native  ship-buUd- 
ing  give  a  tonnage  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  precedmg  year." 

Aid  f«r  the  PM«plsyed« — On  March* 81  a  mob 
of  unemployed  workmen  invaded  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings  while  the  House  was  sitting, 
and  some  of  them  placed  a  flag  on  the  table 
of  the  House.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
demonstration  was  the  rejection  by  the  As- 
sembly of  a  number  of  resolutions  moved  by 
Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  having  reference  to  the 
prevailing  destitution  and  want  of  employ- 
ment for  the  people,  and  pledging  the  House 
to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  extension 
of  railways  as  a  means  of  opening  up  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  of  providing  employment  for 
the  people.  Subsequently  an  act  was  passed 
providing  for  the  encouragement  of  agricult- 
ure. This  act,  which  had  been  foreshadowed 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonies  at 
certain  places  where  the  land  is  suitable.  It 
also  grants  aid  to  poor  settlers,  and  arranges 
for  the  removal  to  these  settlements  of  people 
who  are  unable  to  make  a  living  by  fishmg 
alone,  and  grants  a  bounty  for  each  acre  of 
land  brought  under  cultivation.    A  sum  of 
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$60,000  was  voted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act,  to  he  expended  during  three  years. 

fisheries.— The  expiration  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  on  July  1,  1886,  left  Newfound- 
land in  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  with  regard  to 
the  United  States ;  and  the  colony  adopted  a 
policy  similar  to  that  of  the  Dominion.  Ameri- 
cim  fishermen  were  permitted  to  fish  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  colony,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  would, 
at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  recommend 
the  appointment  of  an  Interuational  Commis- 
sion. But,  as  Congress  failed  to  adopt  this 
suggestion,  the  Newfoundland  Government 
adopted  similar  tactics  to  those  of  Canada  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion of  1818,  forbidding  the  purchase  of  bait 
or  ice  in  the  colony  by  Americans,  and  pro- 
hibiting fishing  operations  by  them  within 
three  miles  of  the  coast,  etc.  A  bill  passed 
by  the  Assembly  imposing  an  export  duty  on 
bait  was  reserved  by  the  Governor  for  her 
M^gesty's  consideration. 

TIM  Fraieh  Slim  QustiM.— On  Nov.  14, 1885, 
an  agreement  was  signed  at  Paris  between 
England  and  France  with  reference  to  the 
long-standing  dispute  about  the  rights  of  French 
fishermen  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland known  as  the  French  shore.  The 
Colonial  Legislature  refused  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment. The  terms  of  the  arrangement  were  as 
follow : 

The  andenigned  oommiBsioners,  who  have  boon 
appointed  by  the  Govommeats  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  order  to  find  meansj  without  touching  the 
treaties  at  present  in  foroe,  which  it  is  not  thoir  duty 
either  to  modify  or  to  interpret,  of  preventing  and 
regulating  dlBputes  relative  to  the  exercise  of  the  fish- 
ery on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  have  fVamod  in 
concert  the  following  regulations,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  their  respective  Governments : 

Abtiolb  1.  The  Government  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  engages  to  comply  with  the  following  regula- 
tions for  securing  to  French  fishermen,  in  execution 
of'  the  treaties  in  force,  and  particularly  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  1788,  the  tree  exercise  of  their  industry  on 
the  coasts  of  iMewfoundland  without  anv  interference 
or  obstruction  whatever  ou  the  port  or  British  sub- 
jects. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  French  Republic  enprages 
on  it»  part,  in  exchange  for  the  security  accorded  to 
French  fishermen  by  the  application  of  the  regula- 
tions contained  in  the  present  arran^ment,  not  to 
raise  any  objections  acnunst  the  formation  of  establish- 
ments necessary  for  tne  development  of  every  indus- 
try other  than  that  of  the  fisheries  on  those  portions 
or  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  comprised  between 
Cape  St.  John  and  Cape  Ray  which  are  tinted  in  red 
on  the  map  hereto  annexed,  and  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  statement  also  annexed,  describing  the  portions 
of  the  coast  to  which  the  .present  para^aph  aoea  not 
apply.  It  engages  equally  not  to  aisturb  the  resident 
British  subjects  in  respect  of  the  establishments  actu- 
ally existing  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  comprised 
between  Cape  St.  John  and  Cape  Ray  passing  by  the 
north,  but  no  new  ones  will  be  established  on  those 
parts  of  the  coast  described  in  the  statement  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding;  parafrraph. 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  stipulated  at  the 


end  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  preoedSng  aitide, 
in  the  ease  where  a  mine  should  be  dlBoovered  io  the 
vidnity  of  any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  coaat  comprised 
in  the  atatement  annexed  to  the  present  arran^reiDent, 
the  Government  of  the  French  iCepubllc  engines  not 
to  raise  any  objec^on  to  the  persons  interested  e^joj- 
ing  for  the  working  of  such  mine  facilities  compatible 
with  the  free  exercise  of  the  French  fisheries.  With 
this  object  a  wharf  can  be  constructed  on  a  point  of 
the  coast  to  be  specified  by  common  a^n^ement  be- 
tween the  commanders  of  the  cruisers  of  the  two  nsr 
,  tions.  The  constructions  neceasary  for  the  working 
of  the  mine— such  as  dwelling^houaes,  workshops, 
warehouses,  etc — Hhall  be  erected  on  that  part  of  the 
territoiT  situated  beyond  the  limits  specified  in  th« 
annexed  statement  tor  the  exercise  of  the  French  fin- 
eries. They  may  be  connected  with  the  wfaaif  I7 
one  single  railroad  of  one  or  two  lines.  In  order  to 
fiidlitate  the  operations  of  loading  and  unloading, 
fihelters  and  storehouses  may,  nevertheless,  be  ooo- 
Btructed  on  each  side  of  the  railroad  for  the  provis- 
ional stora^  of  minerals  and  mining  plant  on  a  spaee 
not  exceeding  fifteen  metres  on  ea/m  side  of  the  rul- 
road,  such  space  to  be  indosed  by  a  hedge  or  aome 
sort  ot  indosure.  No  oonstmotion  other  tlian  the 
wharf,  the  railway,  and  the  shelters  and  storehouBes 
above  mentioned  can,  in  conformity  with  the  lut 
stipulation  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  preceding 
arUcle.  be  ereoted  on  the  part  of  the  coast  set  aode 
for  fianing  in  the  limits  fixed  in  the  annexed  state- 
ment. The  stipulations  of  the  present  article  shall 
apply  equally  to  the  working  of  a  mine  within  these 
limits,  on  the  condition  that  it  shall  have  been  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  previously  by  the  oommandersof 
the  cruisem  or  the  two  nations  that  the  working  of 
the  mhie  shall  not  be  of  such  a  nature  aa  to  hinder  the 
free  exercise  of  the  French  fisheries. 

4.  It  is  understood  that  French  citizens  shall  retun 
in  fiill  on  all  those  parte  of  the  coast  comprised  be- 
tween Cape  St.  John  and  Cape  Bay  the  right  aa  it  is 
defined  by  treaty  of  fishing,  of  drying  and  curing  thdr 
fi.<^,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  cutting  wood  in  all  parts  ex- 
cept on  inclosed  property,  necessary  tbr  fisbing-stiges, 
huts,  and  fishin^bmits. 

6.  The  superintendence  and  the  police  of  the  fish- 
eries shall  be  exercised  by  the  ships  of  war  of  the  two 
countries  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  hereafter 
set  forth,  the  commanders  of  these  ships  having  sole 
authority  and  competency  UFider  these  conditions  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  fisheries  and  the  operatioDs 
which  result  therefh>m. 

6.  £nglish  and  French  fishing  ships  or  boats  shall 
be  registered  in  accordance  with  the  administrative 
regulations  of  the  country  to  which  thev  respectively 
belong,  and  shall  bear  aistinctive  marlcs  in  a  visible 
manner,  which  will  allow  of  their  bdng  easily  reo(^ 
nixed  at  a  distance.  The  captains,  masters,  or  per- 
sons in  charge  must  have  with  them  documents  estab- 
lishing: the  nationality  of  their  ships  or  boats. 

7.  The  commanders  of  cruisers  of  each  nation  shall 
notify  mutually  to  one  another  any  inihK^tions  which 
may  be  committed  by  the  ships  or  boats  of  the  other 
nation  of  the  regulations  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
article. 

8.  The  cruisers  of  the  two  countries  nhaXi  have  au- 
thority to  record  all  infractions  of  the  treaties  actually 
in  force,  and  especially  of  tbe  Declaration  of  1788,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  which  British  subjects  are  not 
*^  to  interrupt  in  any  manner  the  fishery  of  the  French 
by  their  competition  during  the  temporary  exercii«  of 
it  which  is  granted  to  them  upon  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland." 

9.  On  a  complaint  being  made  by  French  fisher- 
men, or  on  a  demand  being  made  by  them  with  a  view 
to  their  being  enabled  to  exercise  their  right  of  fish- 
ing, the  commanders  of  the  English  cruisers  shall  op- 
pose, and,  in  case  of  no  English  cruisers  being  m 
sight,  the  commanders  of  the  rrench  cruisen  may  o^ 
pose,  every  fishing  operation  of  British  subjects  which 
may  interrupt  the  industay  of  such  Frenoh  flshermen; 
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tbey  ahal]  remove  the  boats  or  ships  causmg  the  ob- 
stniction  to  such  industry.  Witn  this  oojeot  the 
GommandeiB  of  Frenoh  cruisers  may  address  to  the 
offending  parties  the  necessary  warnings,  and  in  case 
of  resistance  take  their  fishing  implements,  in  order 
to  plaoe  them  on  shore  or  to  give  them  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  commanders  of  her  Britannic  Mi^esty's 
cndsen.  In  oases  in  which  no  interruption  shall  re> 
suit  to  French  fishermen,  and  in  which  neither  a 
compliant  nor  a  demand  has  been  made  to  enable 
them  to  exercise  without  difficulty  their  right  of  fish- 
ing, the  commanders  of  Frenoh  cruisers  shall  not  op- 
pose the  fishing  operations  of  British  subjects. 

10.  In  coses  m  which  residents  on  shore  may  inter- 
fere with  or  disturb  by  their  acts  the  drying  and  the 
preparation  offish,  and  in  general  the  various  opera- 
tions which  are  a  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  the 
French  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  a  report 
verifying  the  damage  caused  shall  be  drawn  up  by 
the  oommandera  of  Uie  cruisers  of  her  Britannic  Miy- 
esty ,  and,  in  their  absence,  by  the  conmiandera  of  the 
French  cruisers.  In  the  Utter  case  the  report  shall 
be  admitted  in  evidence  in  the  judicial  proceedings  to 
be  taken  thereon  by  the  commanders  or  her  Mi^esty's 
oroisers  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  as  justices  of 
the  peace. 

li.  If  an  offense  is  committed  or  damage  caused,  the 
commanders  of  cruisers  of  the  nationaaty  to  wnich 
the  offenders  belong,  and,  in  their  absence,  the  com- 
manders of  the  cruisers  of  the  nationality  to  which 
the  plaintiffs  belong,  shall  estimate  the  gravity  of  the 
&cts  brought  to  their  knowledge,  and  shall  record  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  plaintiffis.  They  shall  draw 
up,  should  occasion  require  it,  in  accordance  with  the 
forms  in  use  in  the  countries  of  the  two  nations  re- 
spectively, a  report  as  to  the  verification  of  the  facts 
such  as  it  may  result,  as  well  from  the  declarations  of 
the  interesteajparties  as  fh>m  the  evidence  taken  in 
the  matter.  This  report  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence 
In  the  judicial  proceedings  to  be  taken  thereon  so  far 
as  their  powers  extend  by  the  commanders  of  the 
cruisers  of  the  nationality  to  which  the  offending 
party  belongs.  Should  the  matter  appear  to  be  of 
sufficient  gravity  to  justify  such  a  step,  the  com- 
mander of  the  orulBcr  pf  the  nationality^  to  which  the 
plaintiff  belongs  shall  have  the  rijght,  if  no  cruiser  of 
the  nationality  to  which  the  of^nder  belongs  be  in 
sight,  to  secure  either  the  person  of  the  offender  or  his 
boat,  in  order  to  give  them  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
commanders  of  the  cruisers  of  the  nationality  to  which 
they  belong. 

12.  The  commanders  of  British  and  French  cruisers 
shall  administer  immediate  justice  within  the  limits 
of  their  powers  with  regard  to  the  complaints  brought 
to  their  notice  either  by  the  interested  parties  directly 
or  through  the  commanders  of  the  cruisoN  of  the 
other  nation. 

18.  Resistance  to  the  directions  or  injunctions  of 
commanders  of  cruisers  charged  with  the  police  of 
the  fisheries,  or  of  those  who  act  under  their  orders, 
shall,  without  taking  into  account  the  nationality  of 
the  cruiser,  be  consddered  as  resistance  to  the  comp^ 
tent  authority  for  repressing  the  act  complained 
of. 

14.  When  the  act  alleged  is  not  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter, but  has  nevertheless  caused  damage,  the  com- 
manders of  cruisers  shall  be  at  liberty,  should  the 
parties  concerned  agree  to  it,  to  arbitrate  between 
them,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  to  be  paid. 

15.  The  French  Government  abandons  for  its  sub- 
jects the  salmon-fisheries  in  rivers,  and  only  reserves 
a  right  to  the  salmon-fishery  in  the  sea,  and  at  the 
moirth  of  rivers  up  to  the  point  where  the  water  re- 
mains salt,  but  it  IS  forbidden  to  place  fixed  barriers 
capable  of  impeding  interior  navigation  or  the  circu- 
lation of  the  fish. 

16.  French  fishermen  shall  be  exempt  fh)m  the  pay- 
ment of  any  duties  on  the  importation  into  that  part 
of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  comprised  between 
Cape  St  John  and  Cape  Bay,  passing  by  the  north, 


of  all  articles,  goods,  provisions,  etc..  whidi  are  neces- 
sarv  for  the  prosecution  of  their  fishing  industiy .  for 
their  subsistence,  and  for  their  temporary  estaoiish- 
ment  on  the  coast  of  this  British  possession.  They 
shall  also  be  exempt  on  the  same  part  of  the  coast 
iTom  the  payment  of  all  Ught  and  port  dues  and  other 
shipping  dues. 

17.  Srench  fishermen  shall  have  the  right  to  pur- 
chase bait,  both  herring  and  capelin,  on  shore  or  at 
sea,  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  fi^ee  from  all  duty 
or  restrictions,  subsequent  to  the  5th  of  April  in  ea^ 
year  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  fishing-season. 

18.  The  employment  of  Frenoh  subjects  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  guardian  with  his  family  to  each  harbor 
IS  authorized  ror  the  guardianship  ot  the  French  es- 
tablishments out  of  the  fishing-season.  In  the  larae 
harbors  where  the  temporary  fishing-rooms  of  the 
French  are  so  distant  from  each  other  as  to  render  it 
impracticable  for  one  guardian  to  take  care  of  all  such 
establishments,  the  presence  of  a  second  guardian  with 
his  familv  shall  be  authorized. 

19.  All  fishing-boats,  all  their  small  boats,  all  rig- 
ging, gear,  nets,  lines,  buoys,  or  other  fishing  imple- 
ments whatsoever^  found  or  picked  up,  shall,  as  soon 
as  possible,  be  delivered  to  tne  competent  authorities 
of  the  nation  of  the  salvor.  The  articles  saved  shall 
be  restored  to  the  owners  thereof,  or  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  compe- 
tent authorities,  the  interest  of  the  salvors  being  pre- 
viously guaranteed.  The  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the 
salvors  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  tne  law  of 
the  respective  countries  in  such  matters. 

20.  The  provisions  of  the  present  arrangement,  with- 
the  exception  of  those  contained  in  articles  1,2,  and  18, 
shall  be  applicable  solely  for  the  time  during  whic^ 
the  treaties  accord  to  the  French  the  right  pi  fishing 
and  drying  their  fish. .  In  faith  of  which  the  imder  • 
signed  commissioners  have  drawn  up  the  present  ar- 
rangement, subject  to  the  approval  or  their  respective 
Governments,  and  have  f^i^ed  the  same.  Done  at 
Paris,  in  duplicate,  the  14th  of  November,  1885. 

Fbanoxs  Clabs  Ford, 
EDvmn>  BuBKS  "PmrvvLL, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  (For  census  Btatistics  of 
population,  area,  etc.,  see  "  Annual  Gyclopa- 
dia"  for  1884.)  State  d^Tcnnieit  (to  June, 
1887). — Elections  occur  biennially  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  even  years ;  legislative  sessions  bi- 
ennially in  June  of  the  odd  years.  Goremor, 
Moody  Currier,  Republican ;  Secretary,  Ai  B. 
Thompson ;  Deputy  Secretary,  and  Editor  of 
State  rapers,  Isaac  W.  Hammond ;  Treasurer, 
Solon  A.  Carter;  Public  Printer,  John  B.  Clarke, 
Manchester;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Oliver 
Pillsbnry ;  Librarian,  William  II.  Kimball ;  Sn- 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  James  W. 
Patterson;  Adjutant-General,  Augustas D.  Ay- 
ling;  Secretary  of  Board  of  Health,  Irving  A. 
Watson;  Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture, 
James  O.  Adams*;  Secretary  of  Board  of 
Equalization  of  Taxes,  Charles  A.  Dole  ;  Rail- 
road Commissioners— Henry  M.  Putney>  Ed- 
ward B.  S.  Sanborn,  and  Edward  J.  Tenney ; 
Bank  Commissioners,  Bael  C.  Carter!  and 
George  E.  Gage;  Supreme  Judicial  Court — 
Chief- Justice,  Charles  Doe ;  Associate  Justices, 
Isaac  W.  Smith,  William  H.  H.  Allen,  Lewis  W. 
Clark,  Isaac  N.  Blodgett,  Alonzo  P.  Carpen- 
ter, and  George  A.  Bingham.     Attomey-Gen- 

*  Died  Febw  7, 18S7.  Nshnm  J.  Batchekler  sppolntsd  to 
fill  the  vacsncj. 

t  Died  Dee.  10, 18S6.  Charles  E.  Cooper  sppolDted  to  fill 
the  vacsncy. 
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eral,  Mason  W.  Tappan.*    Law  Reporter,  Will- 
iam S.  Ladd. 

PBlittcik — The  biennial  election,  1886,  was 
held  for  the  choice  of  State  and  county  officers, 
members  of  the  Legislatare,  and  two  members 
of  Congress.  The  Republican  party  nominated 
Charles  H.  Sawyer  for  Grovernor,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  nominated  Thomas  Cogswell,  and 
the  political  Prohibitionists  nominated  Joseph 
Wentworth.  The  Republican  platform  reaf- 
firmed the  party's  devotion  to  the  cardinal 
doctrines  that  had  animated  it  since  its  organi- 
zation in  1856 — equal  rights  and  privileges  to 
all  men  before  the  law ;  a  free  ballot;  the  exer- 
cise of  that  ballot  unobstructed  by  intimidation 
or  fraud,  and  an  honest  count  in  all  elections 
South  and  North ;  abhorrence  of  violence  and 
murder  as  a  means  of  carrying  elections ;  hon- 
est money,  as  opposed  to  irredeemable  paper 
currency  and  unlimited  silver  coinage;  the 
protection  of  American  industry  and  capi- 
tal, whether  engaged  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, or  commerce,  by  a  proper  tariff;  uni- 
versal education ;  a  faithful  administration  of 
the  laws ;  ten  hours  of  labor,  and  a  full  sym- 
pathy with  all  just  demands  of  workingmen ; 
the  principles  of  prohibition  that  have  pre- 
vailed as  the  policy  of  the  State  for  thirty 
years,  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  evil  of  the 
sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  reform  in 
the  civil  service,  and  opposition  to  anarchism 
and  communism,  under  whatever  guise.  The 
Deimocratio  platform  pledged  reform  of  abuses 
in  the  years  of  the  Republican  party's  misrule, 
and  declared  that  Federal  taxation  should  be 
exclusively  for  public  purposes,  and  should  not 
exceed  the  needs  of  the  Government  economi- 
cally administered ;  a  readjustment  of  the  tarifi 
on  this  basis,  keeping  in  view  the  principle  that 
the  burden  of  taxation  should  fall  most  heavily 
on  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  most  lightly 
on  the  common  necessaries  of  life;  that  the 
rights  of  labor  must  be  fostered  and  cherished ; 
that  they  favor  the  principle  of  arbitration  in 
settlement  of  differences  between  labor  and 
capital,  and  that  laws  be  enacted  for  that  par- 
poise  ;  the  enactment  of  laws  making  ten  hours 
the  maximum  limit  of  a  day's  labor  in  manu- 
fiictunng  establishments,  and  providing  weekly 
payments  in  corporations  and  manufacturing 
concerns;  the  platform  denounces  lawlessness 
and  anarchy,  by  whomsoever  inaugurated ;  it 
recognizes  the  evils  of  intemperance,  sympa- 
thizes with  all  well-directed  efforts  to  eradicate 
these  evils,  and  believes  a  judicious  license  law, 
properly  enforced,  the  best  remedy  therefor, 
and  that  it  will  promote  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance. The  Prohibition  party  acted  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Republicans  (who  had  placed  upon 
the  statute-book  all  prohibitory  laws  existing 
in  the  State,  and  sought  their  enforcement), 
and  with  the  Democrats.  The  result  of  the 
pubematorial  vote  was  about  as  follows : 
Charles  11.  Sawyer,  Republican,  87,795  votes  ; 

*  Diod  Oct.  24^  ISSft.  Jan.  27, 1887,  Daniel  Barnard  ap- 
jKrfnted  to  fill  the  Tacancy. 


Thomas  Cogswell,  Democrat,  87,295 ;  Joseph 
"Went worth.  Prohibitionist,  and  scattering, 
2,210.  Sawyer's  plurality,  500.  There  being 
no  majority,  the  choice  will  fall  to  the  Legis- 
lature, in  joint  convention,  which  is  Republi- 
can. For  the  Senate,  thirteen  Republicans  and 
nine  Democrats  were  chosen,  leaving  two  dis- 
tricts unrepresented.  The  House  will  consist 
of  169  Republicans  and  137  Democrats,  giving, 
on  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses,  86  RepabS- 
can  minority.  The  Governor's  Council  has  two 
Republicans  and  one  Democrat  chosen,  witli 
two  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the  Legislature. 
The  Republicans  chose  their  ofScers  in  Hills- 
borough, Cheshire,  Sullivan,  and  Grafton 
counties ;  the  Democrats  carried  Rockingham, 
Belknap,  Carroll,  and  Cods  counties,  while 
Merrimack  and  Strafford  counties  were  offi- 
cered in  part  from  each  party.  Concord,  Man- 
chester, Nashua,  and  Portsmouth  chose  Demo- 
crats for  mayor ;  but  the  City  Councils,  except 
in  Portsmouth,  are  Republican.  Dover  and 
Eeene  elected  full  Republican  boards  of  offi- 
cers. In  the  First  Congressional  District  Lu- 
ther F.  McKinney,  Democrat,  appears  to  have 
a  small  plurality  over  Martin  A.  Haynes,  the 

S resent  member.  A  recount  of  votes  in  thi? 
istrict  is  asked  and  expected.  In  the  Second 
District,  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  Republican,  is  re- 
elected by  1,200  plurality.  The  Prohibition 
and  scattering  vote  in  1886  was  less  than  in 
1884. 

CMstttillwnL— The  State  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  people,  by  a  majority  vote,  may 
call  a  convention  to  consider  amendments  to 
that  instrument  each  seventh  year.  That  op- 
portunity occurred  Nov.  4,.  1884,  but  was  lost 
The  following  Legislature  provided  that  an- 
other vote  be  taken  March  9, 1886,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  1,516  in  favor  was  the  result.  It  wiU 
devolve  on  the  Legislature  of  1887  to  fix  a 
time  for  the  holding  of  such  convention,  and 
vote  a  sum  necessary  for  its  expenses. 

FtBmcM,— Cash  on  hand  June  1,  1885,  $69,- 
991.47;  receipts  for  the  year  from  June  1, 
1886,  to  May  81,  1886,  $1,045,862.87;  total 
amount,  $1,115,854.84;  disbursements  for  the 
same  time,  $1,031,501.28;  cash  on  hand  Jane 
1,  1886,  $84,558.06;  total  disbursements,  $1,- 
115,854.84.  Debt,  June  1, 1885,  $8,101,860.88; 
assets,  June  1,  1885,  $77,612  48 ;  net  indebted- 
ness, $8,028,748.40.  Liabilities,  June  1,  1886, 
$8,090,577.49;  assets,  June  1, 1886,  $92,085.52; 
net  indebtedness,  $2,998,541.97;  decrease  of 
debt  during  the  year,  $25,206.48.  Revenue- 
State  tax,  $400,000;  railroad-tax,  $87,090.34; 
insurance-tax,  $4,881.66;  interest,  $1,817.58; 
charter  fees,  $2,025 ;  telephone-tax,  $2,453.57; 
all  other  sources,  $2,481.97;  total  revenne, 
$500,196.97.  Expenses— ordinary,  $264,442.- 
18;  extraordinary,  $31,788.84;  interest,  $178,- 
764.67;  total  expenses,  $474,990.54;  excess  of 
revenne  over  expenses, $25,206.43.  Ordinary  ex- 
penses in  detail — ^Legislature  (pay-rolls),  $92,- 
099.20;  salaries,  $60,687.24;  Council,  $2,600.* 
20;  State  printing,  $32,426.86;  support  of  in- 
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digent  insane,  $6,000 ;  support  of  convict  in- 
sane, $8,283.92 ;  National  Guard,  $24,999.47; 
bounty  on  wild  animals,  $11,684.77 ;  Fish  Com- 
missioners, $2,283.78;  State-House,  $2,718.- 
84;  Boardof  Agriculture,  $971.10;  Industrial 
Sohoo),  $6,000;  Board  of  Equalization,  $622.- 
40;  Board  of  Health,  $995.95;  clerk-hire, 
$1,270.83  ;  Bank  Commissioners,  $4,493.06 ; 
education  of  deaf  and  dumb,  $4,123.87;  educa- 
tion of  blind,  $3,300;  Normal  School,  $5,000; 
publishing  laws  in  newspapers,  $2,985.80;  in- 
cidentals, $5,145.34.  Extraordinary  expenses 
'Agricultural  College,  $3,000;  White  Mount- 
ain roads,  $2,127.29;  State  Prison,  balance  of 
current  expenses,  $1,232.46;  historian,  $1,042.- 
20 ;  indexing  records,  $1,200 ;  Gen.  Grant  ob- 


sequies, $1,821.29;  publication  of  military  rec- 
ords, $700;  legislative  resolves,  $8,889.16; 
Veterans'  Association,  $2,568.11 ;  Gettysburg 
Memorial  Association,  $1,000 ;  State  Arsenal, 
$2,000;  improvement  of  camp-ground,  $882.- 
41 ;  refunded  taxes,  etc.,  $5,810.92.  The  $400,- 
000  State  tax  is  no  longer  a  burden  upon  the 
towns,  as  their  credits  on  account  of  corpora- 
tion taxes,  more  than  pay  the  direct  tax  in  a 
large  number  of  the  towns. 

BMrd  if  EqaallzatiM*— The  report  of  the  sec- 
retary, for  1886,  shows  an  increase  of  valuation 
of  property  over  the  previous  inventories  of 
$411,708,  and  an  mcrease  in  savings-bank  de- 
posits of  $3,572,059.  Number  of  ratable  polls, 
valuation,  amount  of  taxes,  etc.,  by  counties : 


Belknap 

GttTolL 

OhMhire. 

CoSs 

6rafton 

HUlsboroogh.. 
MeiTimack.... 
Sockiogham. 

Btraflbrd , 

BoUlTan 


Number 
of  polU. 


4,914 

4,799 

T,t80 

6,516 

9,869 

20,110 

11,965 

11,827 

9,526 

4,812 


MOMJ. 


201,458 

1,498,512 

865,660 

1,102,489 

1,990,780 

1,504,875 

678,8S5 

698,626 

406,878 


$1,084,676 
871,211 
8,120,857 
1,269,919 
2,456,519 
6,412,714 
8,554,875 
4,042,958 
8,870,466 
1,886,505 


Total 90,518        $8,564,496  $27,459,699 

Less  tax  ndwsd  to  paj  for  fichool-KUstiict  propertj,  In  above. 

Total. 


$5,761,056 
4,441,441 
11,957,766 
4,646,189 
11,848,488 
86,847,816 
18,019,848 
17,108,482 
14,027,894 
6,909,066 


$180,066,066 


Total  iavntory. 


$7,609,800 
6,494,005 
17,889,686 
6,822,863 
16,898,946 
46,761,760 
24,274.866 
28,007,525 
18.944.486 
8,033,668 


$17^181,659 


Depoalta  hi  savings-banks  (less  amount  invested  in  real  estate),  $46^974,72^— tax . 
Amoant  of  property  taxed  and  taxes  assessed  ($222,106,281) 


$154,722  46 
172,887  98 
275,829  62 
146,233  09 
262,901  46 
748,087  14 
889,446  60 
428,519  19 
274,767  89 
143,688  82 


$2,992,024  14 
821,259  18 


$2,670,766  01 
469,747  22 


$8,140,612  28 


brarmce. — ^The  Insurance  Oommissioner,  in 
bis  report  to  June,  1886,  sbows  that  all  fire- 
insurance  companies  of  other  States  and  coun- 
tries, to  the  number  of  fifty-eight,  withdrew 
from  doinc;  business  in  this  State  Sept.  1, 1885, 
and  that  much  the  larger  share  of  tlie  fire-in- 
sarance  transactions  of  the  year  do  not  appear 
in  his  report ;  consequently,  the  statistics  ap- 
pear very  meager.  He  says  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  and  town  mutual  companies  that 
have  heretofore  reported  have  undergone  no 
material  change  ;  that  they  have  been  sup* 
plemented  by  four  stock  companies,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $525,000,  twelve  State 
and  two  town  mutual  companies,  making  five 
stock  companies  in  all,  with  a  total  capital  of 
$1,005,000,  and  fifteen  State  and  nineteen  town 
mutual  companies.  The  State  and  town  com- 
panies reporting  were  carrying  risks  in  the 
State,  Deo.  31, 1885,  as  follows:  Stock  compa- 
nies, $15,812,604;  State  mutuals,  $8,880,893; 
town  mutuals,  $2,261,312 ;  total,  $26,554,909. 
The  Legislature  of  1885  passed  wh.nt  was  known 
an  the  *' valued-policy "  law,  which  brought 
forth  vigorous  protests  from  t!ie  insurance 
companies  out  of  the  State,  followed  by  the 
declaration  that,  *Mf  the  said  bill  became  a 
law,  they  would  immediately  withdraw  from 
the  State."  With  slight  amendments,  the  bill 
passed  both  houses  by  more  than  a  two-thirds 
vote,  and  received  the  signature  of  the  Govern- 
or;   and  those  companies  thereupon  ordered 


their  agents  to  close  business  and  forward  bal- 
ances to  the  home  ofi&ces.  The  "  valued-policy  " 
law  simply  provides  that  an  insurance  companv 
shall  be  liable,  in  cases  of  total  loss,  to  the  full 
amount  written  in  the  policy  ;  that  in  partial 
loss  the  company  shall  pay  a  sum  equal  in 
amount  to  the  damage  done;  that  compacts 
and  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
rates  shall  not  be  formed ;  and  that  suits  aris- 
ing from  disagreement  shall  be  brought  and 
maintained  only  in  the  courts  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  law  appears  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  a  great  preponderance  of  sentiment, 
both  of  the  people  and  the  press.  Upon  the 
withdrawal  of  these  insurance  companies  the 
people  at  once  took  steps  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, and  a  few  months  suflSced  to  develop 
the  formation  of  both  stock  and  mutual  com- 
panies able  to  protect  the  interests  of  New 
Hampshire.  A  large  decrease  in  losses,  and  of 
the  amount  expended  for  insurance,  is  already 
very  perceptible.  The  Commissioner  warns  the 
people  of  the  State  against  **  outlaw  "  or  irre- 
sponsible companies,  from  without  the  State, 
offering  insurance.  The  last  Legislature  passed 
"An  act  to  facilitate  the  giving  of  bonds  re- 
quired by  law."  This  permits  any  judge,  head 
of  department,  or  other  officer  authorized  to 
accept  or  approve  a  bond,  to  accept  the  policy 
bond  of  a  auly  licensed  company,  when  satis- 
fied of  its  ability  to  respond,  in  lieu  of  personal 
security.    In  1885  there  were  burned  in  the 
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State  52  barns,  4  shoe-factories,  5  drj-goods 
stores,  60  dwellings,  4  grocery-stores,  4  lodg- 
ing-balls, 1 1  botels,  4  livery-stables,  9  saw, 
shingle,  and  stave  mills,  4  woolen  and  2  cotton 
mills.  The  city  of  Concord  has,  in  later  years, 
enjoyed  immunity  from  conflagration  in  a 
marked  degree  by  providing  an  abundance  of 
water  at  120  feet  head ;  a  full  service  of  hy- 
drants, steam  fire-engines,  private  force-pumps, 
electric  alarm-boxes,  etc  The  chief  engineer 
reports,  for  1886,  for  the  principal  fire  precinct, 
extending  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  business 
center,  containing  12,000  population  and  many 
public  buildings,  that  the  tire  losses  aggregated 
only  $237.60 ;  insurance  received,  $62.50.  In 
the  out  villages  and  rural  portions  of  the  oity^s 
other  60  square  miles  of  territory  the  total  es- 
timated loss  was  but  $10,887.50.  Of  this  loss, 
$5,460  fell  on  farm-buildings  beyond  the  reach 
of  means  for  extinguishment,  llie  insurance 
received  was  $6,087.50.  Under  the  foreign 
insurance  companies*  rule,  the  premiums  paid 
amounted  to  more  than  $70,000  annually. 

The  number  of  life-policies  issued  in  1885 
was  2,282 ;  amount  insured,  $3,349,822 ;  poli- 
cies in  force,  Dec.  81,  1885,  7,801 ;  amount  in- 
sured, $18,828,180;  premiums  received  in  1885, 
$34i;965;  losses  and  claims  paid,  $808,984. 
The  amount  of  life-insurance  done  in  the  State 
exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year  in  number 
of  policies  issued,  amount  written,  and  sum  of 


premiums  received.  The  claims  paid  also  show 
an  increase.  The  annual  tax  assessed  on  in- 
surance companies  of  other  States,  April  1, 
1886,  amounted  to  $8,478.81. 

Stean-RaOways.  —  The  forty-seoond  annual 
report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners  gives 
the  following  information :  Gross  earnings  of 
the  steam-railroads,  reporting  in  1885,  passen- 
ger department,  $7,954,851.56 ;  freight  depart- 
ment, $8,482,286.98 ;  rente  for  use  of  roads, 
$1,042,710.12;  other  sources,  $509,841.44;  to- 
tal amount,  $17,989,140.10.  Gross  expenses, 
$11,692,167.07;  gross  net  income,  $6,295,- 
978.03.  Compared  with  previous  reports,  a 
large  apparent  increase  is  shown.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  business  of  the  Eastern  and  Bos^ 
ton  and  Lowell  systems  being  included  in  the 
returns.  The  capital  stock  of  the  roads  ex- 
pended in  New  Hampshire  is  approximated  at 
$28,000,000.  Of  thirty-five  corporations  re- 
porting, twenty-six  paid  dividends  varying 
from  2  to  10  per  cent.  Average  for  all  roads 
reporting,  4.40  per  cent  A  good  financial  year 
for  the  railroads  of  the  State  is  reported.  Ko 
injurious  effects  have  resulted  from  the  con- 
solidation policy  adopted  three  years  since. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mileage,  cosfc, 
and  equipment  of  the  railroads  in  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1886.  The 
taxable  valuation  in  1886  was  $14,671,882; 
and  the  tax  assessed  $208,840.62  : 


NAMES  OF  ROADS. 


Asbaelot 

Atlantic  and  8t.  Lawrence. 

Boston,  Gonciird,  and  Montreal 

Beaton  and  Maine 

(>heabire 

Concord 

Concord  and  Cloremont 

Concord  and  Portamouth. 

Dover  and  Winnlpesaukee 

Eastern  (In  New  Hampshire) 

Fitchbnrgr 

Manchester  and  Lawrence 

Manchester  and  North  Weare 

Mooadnock 

Mount  Washington 

Nashua,  Acton,  and  Boston 

Nashua  and  LoweU 

Northern 

Pemicewasset  Valley 

Peterborough 

Peterborough  and  Hiilsboroogh 

Portland  and  Rochester 

Portland  and  Offdensburg 

Portsmouth  ana  Dover   

Portsmouth,  Great  Falls,  and  Conway. 

Proftie  and  Pranconia  Notch 

Sullivan 

Sunooolc  Valley 

West  Aroesbury  Branch 

Whttefleld  and  Jefferson 

Wilton 

Wolfeborough 

Worcester,  Nashua,  and  Bochester  . . . 
Manchester  and  Keene 

Total 

Branches 

ToUl 

Double  track  in  New  Hampshire 

Total 

Sidings,  etc..  In  Now  Hampshire 

Total 


Ma«  in  N«w 
Hunpdiii^ 

OortoTnMd 

TaziMtd. 

To  towns. 

IVtSferti. 

28  21 

&2-02 

$284,222  12 
2,960,916  00 

$1,899  10 
6,877  00 

$944  65 

1594  26 

17^75 

145-88 

4,926,860  87 

29,050  00 

16.122  12 

12.997  88 

84'7a 

8,062,796  87 

15,241  97 

6.716  25 

10,999  19 

42-81 

2,717,585  26 

18.098  40 

4,8.*.7  92 

8,240  43 

84  08 

1,600,000  00 

28,021  70 

22,158  42 

B.S68Sd 

6600 

1,129,706  88 

6,906  20 

1,858  85 

5,047  85 

40-50 

880,000  00 

5,519  60 

5,116  93 

444  57 

29-00 

480.000  00 

4.266  60 

2,800  16 

1,966  84 

1608 

780,685  66 

4,(>80  88 

2,746  22 

1,^66 

987 

425.548  88 

878  70 

94  67 

^08 

22-89 

1,000,000  00 

17.887  10 

12.081  07 

5^56  08 

1900 

2:)0,000  00 

929  60 

982  40 

697  M 

18  76 

867,701  26 

1,150  80 

097  20 

458  60 

SS'i 

189,500  00 

1,510  60 

560  41 

9.H  19 

4-75 

1,<157,081  20 

282  40 

66  10 

174  80 

6-25 

909.585  02 

4,218  20 

1,887  85 

2,880  85 

69-50 
20  50 
lO-.W 

8,063,400  00 
502,984  75 
588,960  00 

28^)88  20 

l(k,OlO  56 

18,012  €4 

*'6i6*66 

'  21826 

*  W8» 

18-50 

209,298  44 

860 

588.617  19 

290  50 

72  98 

2i7  52 

40-.54 

4,425,504  92 

1,162  00 

290  60 

87150 

10-88 

768,400  00 

1,029  20 

971  50 

57  70 

69-94 

2,160,800  00 

5.185  90 

1,444  97 

8,690  98 

18  88 

216,017  02 

25-81 

718,188  58 

6.810  00 

1,452 /» 

4^857  59 

17-87 

848,199  19 

1,691  80 

1,552  60 

89  20 

2-82 

114,000  00 

290  50 

72  60 

217  88 

10  68 

189,604  89 

16-50 

242,600  00 

2,905  00 

2,812  91 

92  69 

1208 

886,500  00 

525  00 

158  65 

87185 

55-02 

4,568,921  02 

1,948  80 

707  TO 

t241  10 

29-69 

182,486  00 

963-82 
78-00 

$186,980  60 

$99,890  21 

$87,090  84 

1,041-82 

66-08 

1,107-83 

197-24 

1,804-59 
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The  new  railway  passenger  station  in  Con- 
cord is  an  elegant  and  spacious  strnctare,  280 
feet  long  by  68  feet  wide,  with  an  iron  train- 
shed  770  feet  long  and  106  feet  wide,  covering 
an  area  of  two  acres.  Its  foondation  is  of  Con- 
cord ffranite,  the  walls  dark -red  brick,  laid 
with  dark  joints,  granite  window-sills,  lintels 
and  cappings.  Its  corners  are  square  pilasters, 
with  dark  -  red  terra-cotta  capitals,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  copper  dome,  relieving  the 
facade.  The  roof  has  a  steep  pitch,  and  is 
covered  with  dark-blue  slate,  and  flashings  of 
heavy  copper.  The  principal  room  is  a  rotunda, 
or  waiting-room,  60  by  65  feet,  open  to  the  roof, 
and  finished  in  oak  panels.  The  windows  and 
transoms  are  of  staiiie<l  cathedral  glass.  The 
floor  is  of  marble  tiling,  and  light  iron  stairways 
lead  to  a  gallery  on  three  sides,  conducting  to 
the  several  offices.  A  large  outline  map  of  N e w 
Hampshire,  with  railway  systems  and  connec- 
tions, rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  is  painted 
in  fresco  on  the  eastern  wall.  The  general 
offices  are  in  the  second  and  third  stories. 

A  bronze  statue  of  Daniel  Webster  was  a  gift 
to  New  Hampshire,  Jan.  18,  1886,  from  Ben- 
jamin P.  Cheney.  The  figure  is  8  feet  high, 
designed  by  Thomas  Ball,  of  Florence,  Italy, 
and  cast  at  Munich.  Its  pedestal  is  granite, 
14  feet  high,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  State- 
House  Park,  Concord.  The  panels  are  severally 
inscribed:  "Daniel  Webster.*'  "Born  Salis- 
bury, KH.,  18  Jan.,  1782."  "Died  Marsh- 
field,  Ms.,  24  Oct,  1852."  "  Presented  to  fctate 
of  New  Hampshire,  18  Jan.,  1886."  The 
statue  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  civic 
and  military  exercises,  June  17,  1886. 

StiMt  BaUways. — The  following  are  the  sta- 
tistics of  street  railways  in  the  State :  City  of 
Concord — ^length  of  road,  7  miles ;  track,  with 
sidings,  7i  miles;  construction,  $82,166.49; 
equipment,  and  land  and  buildings,  $25,652.- 
19;  cash  and  cash  assets,  $3,759.67;  total 
assets,  $61,677.85.  Liabilities — capital  stock, 
$45.000 :  unfunded]  debt,  $7,000 ;  surplus,  $9,- 
677.36;  $61,577.35.  Total  mUes  run  in  the 
year,  91,250 ;  passengers  carried,  210,963.  Two 
steam  motors  are  used.  City  of  Manchester — 
length  of  track  and  sidings,  4^  miles;  con- 
struction, equipment,  land,  buildings,  etc.,  $25,- 
000;  cash  assets,  $841.72;  capital  stock,  $25,- 
000;  surplus,  $841.72;  miles  run  during  the 
year,  135,416;  passengers  carried,  440,693; 
ronnd  trips,  87,690.  City  of  Dover— construc- 
tion, $13,237.44;  equipment  and  cash  assets, 
$7,473.10;  total,  $20,710.54;  capital  stock, 
$19,450;  unfunded  debt,  surplus,  and  cash 
assets  $1,260.54;  total,  $20,710.54;  length  of 
track,  2*39  miles;  miles  run  during  the  year, 
5,785 ;  passengers  carried,  81,811 ;  trips,  1.225. 
Laconia  and  Lake  Village— construction,  $10,- 
464.29;  equipment,  land,  buildings,  and  cash 
aasets,  $9,843.17;  total,  $20,297.46;  capital 
stock,  $15,000;  unfunded  debt  and  surplus, 
$5,297.46;  total,  $20,297.46 ;  length  of  track, 
2i  miles ;  miles  run  during  the  year,  41,523 ; 
passengers  carried,  148,133 ;  round  trips,  9,720. 


Telegraphfl  and  TetepbMieSr— The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  telegraph  companies  within 
the  State,  and  taxes  assessed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  for  1885  : 


OOSfPANUS. 


American 

Chester  and  Derry  .... 
Direct  United  States  Cable. 

Maine 

Montreal 

Mutual  (Tnion 

Northern 

'Western  Union *. , 


Valuation.      Tax 


$8,525  00 
400  00 
30,000  00 
10.000  00 
fi,000  00 
2,000  00 
6,000  00 
175,000  00 


Total $240,925  00    $2,450  95    $417  45 


$40  96 
4  66 
116  20 
116  20 
58  10 
28  24 
58  10 
2,088  50 


TkxiwM. 


$40  96 
4  &t 
116  20 
116  20 
58  10 
28  24 
5S  10 


*  This  corporation  has  appealed  to  the  8npreme  Goort  for 
the  abatement  of  tax  assessed.  A  decision  has  not  yet  been 
rendered. 

The  statistics  of  the  telephone  companies  in 
the  State,  for  the  year  1885,  are  as  follow : 


COMPANIES. 

ValiwtkB. 

T«pdd. 

Brattleboro'  and  Hinsdale 

Colebrook,  Btewartstown,  and 
Clarkflviile 

Colebrook,  StewartstowE,and  Con- 
necticut Lake 

New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph 

Plymouth  and  Campton 

$700  00 
600  00 

250  00 

1,500  00 

200,000  00 

2,400  00 

800  00 

6,000  00 

$8  81 
5  18 

2  91 

17  48 

2,824  00 
27  89 

Stratford  and  Colebrook 

9  80 

Winnipesaakee  BcU 

58  10 

Total 

$211,150  00 

$2,468  00 

The  taxable  valuation  of  telegraphs  in  1886 
was  $172,142,  and  the  tax  levied,  $2,444.40. 
Tlie  taxable  valuation  of  telephones  was  $216,- 
600,  and  the  tax  levied  $2,552.85. 

Savlnp-ltaiikSi^The  Commissioners  report 
the  earnings  of  all  the  savings-banks  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  81,  1885,  as  $8,029,925.78, 
or  over  6^  per  cent,  of  the  deposits,  or  6  per 
cent,  of  the  book  value  of  the  assets.  The  ex- 
penses to  the  same  date,  aggregate  $144,847.- 
66,  or  one  third  of  one  per  cent.  The  one- 
per-cent.  State  tax,  believed  to  be  burdensome, 
and  tending  to  drive  deposits  from  the  State, 
amounts  to  $485,828.72.  The  rate  per  cent^ 
of  dividends  is  slightly  higher  than  was  shown 
in  the  preceding  report.  The  Salmon  Falls, 
the  only  State  bank,  pays  its  usual  10  per 
cent.  Thirteen  savings-banks  divide  5  per 
cent. ;  nine,  4i  per  cent. ;  thirty-nine,  4  per 
cent. ;  others,  8^,  8,  and  2  per  cent.  The  se- 
curities in  New  Hampshire  aggregate  $14,369,- 
523.57;  in  New  England,  $16,634,825.40;  out- 
side of  New  England,  $82,161,922.44.  Loans 
secured  by  mortgage  on  Western  farms,  with 
about  $100,000  in  Florida,  amount  to  $12,118,- 
500.75 ;  Western  cities,  including  personal  and 
collateral  securities,  $4,009,074.88.  County, 
city,  town,  and  school  district  bonds  amount 
to  $7,116,133.10.  Railroad  bonds  have  de- 
creased, while  railroad  and  bank  stocks  have 
increased.  Miscellaneous  bonds  and  stocks 
show  an  increase.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number,  condition,  and  progress  of  the 
savings-banks  of  New  Hampshire  in  each 
year  from  1850  to  1886,  inclusive: 
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1S50, 
1351 
1S52 
1658 
1354 
1S55 
185« 
18oT 
1^ 
1369 
1360 
1381 
1S62 
1863, 
1364 
1365 
1866 
18()T, 
1883, 
1869, 
18T0 
1871 
18T2 
1878, 
lsT4 
1875 
13T6 
1877, 
1878, 
1819 
18S0, 
1931 
1832, 
18S8, 
1834, 
1835, 
1336 


No.  of 

No.  of 

bttoki. 

12 

18,081 

18 

H816 

15 

15,771 

16 

18,105 

16 

20,154 

17 

21,800 

19 

28,4S9 

20 

27,780 

21 

28,468 

28 

20,762 

20 

80,8-28 

26 

85,500 

27 

85.920 

27 

89,858 

2S 

48,175 

29 

48,572 

29 

42,694 

28 

47,7'i2 

81 

M,218 

88 

62.931 

45 

70,918 

52 

n,471 

54 

86.790 

61 

94,967 

C4 

92,788 

68 

96.988 

68 

100,191 

67 

97,638 

66 

H967 

66 

87,279 

67 

80,984 

64 

96.881 

65 

104,482 

66 

118,167 

67 

117,817 

68 

121,216 

67 

125,278 

$1,641,543  71 
1,716,663  00 
2,009,619  42 
2,507,909  61 
8,222,261  62 
8,841,256  81 
8,587.868  81 
8,743.285  68 
8,588,685  28 
4,188,822  40 
4,360,024  86 
6,590,652  18 
5,668,585  46 
rt,fi  'ft  «os  07 
7,i..;i,7,^H  46 

7,  :j:,  «5  72 
Z.HijiflOl  01 
1iP.4iVI.4l^  50 
li\,ryi].rM  96 
lC.SIii,HC7  09 
l^:f^J,46l  06 
QiATl^i^Q  07 
JiJ,nnMi4  47 
29.57:,  1 14  83 
¥K,^2y.3Tti  88 
BiV^lt.:-?^  71 
8^t!i^1^«4  16 

^'i,;]^^7a  66 

«!i.7»a.MT  48 
S6^393.18«  09 
JfliJHTtl  70 

«:;/rt*T,734  17 
JKl^MSa  70 
J^^iJ2L!?l4  68 
i'iim,:^6  66 
■l^>-J7,;^W  41 
45,^Wl,lll3  72 


■moant  of  d«pot!ts  ormr 


Inc. 


Deo. 
Inc. 


Dec 
Inc. 


Dec. 

u 

Inc. 


$76,972  76 

185,254  29 

282,849  42 

498,292  19 

714,861  91 

118,996  29 

196,106  60 

210,922  82 

166,627  40 

650,164  17 

721,202  4« 

780,627  82 

62,988  28 

906,722  61 

1,161,480  89 

169,006  26 

26,265  81 

2.60^817  47 

8.0;&116  46 

2338,888  18 

2,879,598  96 

2,712,659  02 

8,2£8,658  87 

4,970,840  41 

841,787  86 

1,8SM08  89 

988.478  45 

1,140,812  89 

1,256,267  10 

1,991,801  20 

1,922,665  61 

8.833.126  76 
4312,860  10 

8.948.127  98 
2,966,781  87 
1,785,789  80 
2,804,667  81 


ATOTicato 

«Khde- 

podtor. 

$126  97 

124  11 

127  42 

188  62 

169  96 

156  86 

150  50 

151  62 

152  94 

154  66 

157  66 

167  06 

157  89 

166  69 

177  45 

179  88 

1&8  18 

218  77 

245  12 

260  28 

264  52 

277  16 

284  46 

812  46 

810  ro 

827  87 

826  01 

827  70 

808  19 

801  18 

81S  61 

881  81 

866  87 

845  81 

868  78 

861  25 

872  26 

j;^*^  popi«i« 


$5  16 
668 

6  82 

7  89 
10  18 

10  61 

11  12 
11  79 
11  89 
18  01 
14  90 
17  14 
17  84 
20  12 
25  50 
24  02 
24  47 
82  66 
42  18 
61  02 
69  00 
67  52 
77  C6 
93  21 

90  65 

98  00 
100  07 

99  60 

91  86 
80  87 
S6  79 

92  91 
108  m 
111  73 
120  20 
125  20 
181  36 


818,000 
818.000 
818,000 
818,000 
818,000 
81S,0U0 
818,000 
813.000 
818.000 
818,010 
826,000 
826,000 
826,000 
826,000 
826.000 
826,000 
821,000 
821,600 
821,000 
82L,0C0 
818.000 
818,000 
818.000 
818,000 
81S,000 
825,000 
825,000 
885,000 


82^000 
885,000 
847,000 
860,000 
850,000 
850,000 
35(1,000 
855,000 


EdicaflM.— The  Superintendent  ot  Instruc- 
tion reports  that  1,868  more  pupils  were  en- 
rolled in  1885  than  in  the  year  previous. 
Towns  in  the  State  having  organized  schools, 
285;  the  number  of  districts,  1,890;  fractional 
districts,  and  under  special  acts,  255.  Different 
public  schools,  2,770;  graded  schools,  526; 
town  and  district  high  -  schools,  57 ;  average 
length  of  schools  in  weeks,  20*37.  Boys  at- 
tending school  two  weeks  or  more,  82,870; 
girls,  81,849;  number  of  pupils  under  six 
years,  4,632;  between  six  and  sixteen,  58,- 
239;  over  sixteen,  5,221.  Average  attend- 
ance of  all  the  pupils,  44,769;  average  to 
each  school,  16*16;  ratio  of  average  attend- 
ance to  the  whole  number,  '711.  Number 
reported  attending  private  schools,  not  regis- 
tered in  the  public  schools,  5,882;  number 
between  five  and  fifteen  nob  attending  any 
school,  3,570.  Teachers — ^males,  404 ;  females, 
8,076;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per 
month,  including  board,  $40.22;  of  female 
teachers,  $23.56.  Teachers  from  normal 
schools,  865.  School-houses — ^number,  2,190; 
unfit  for  use,  281 ;  built  during  the  year,  12 ; 
having  maps  or  globes,  1,684.  Estimated 
value  of  buildings,  sites,  and  furniture,  $2,- 
265,262 ;  value  of  apparatus,  $49,588.  Reve- 
nue—  town  taxes,  $470,177;  district  taxes, 
$75,721 ;  literary  fund  from  the  State,  $48,- 
804;  local  funds,  $10,717;  railroad  -  tax,  $5,- 
200;  dopr-tax,  $5,119;  contributed  in  hoard, 
fuel,  and  money,  $7,284;  entire  revenue,  $617,- 
472.  Expenditures — new  buildings,  $27,884; 
interest,  or  to  cancel  debt,  $14,541 ;  perma- 


nent repairs,  $86,588 ;  ordinary  repairs,  fuel, 
care,  etc.,  $65,098;  teachers'  salaries,  $464,- 
874;  snperintendence,  $17,964;  total  expended, 
$616,943.  Average  cost  per  pupil  for  miscel- 
laneous expenses  and  salaries  of  teachers, 
$8.08 ;  average  cost  of  the  attendance,  $11.67; 
average  cost  for  entire  sum  expended,  $9.29. 
Teachers'  institutes,  organized  under  the  law 
of  1883,  have  been  held  in  each  of  the  ten 
counties,  with  marked  increase  and  interest, 
at  an  expense  of  $1,668.  The  attendance  of 
teachers  was  1,047.  The  cities  and  towns  that 
have  adopted  the  system  of  furnishing  free 
text- books  for  the  use  of  pupils,  find  the  plan 
working  acceptably.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  sav- 
ing of  50  per  cent,  over  the  private  cost  of 
books.  The  great  work  of  the  year  has  cen- 
tered in  the  new  school  law,  authorized  in 
1885,  known  as  the  town  system  of  schools— 
a  substitute  for  the  old  district  system.  Re- 
sults, as  to  its  success,  have  not  yet  been 
reached,  as  the  law  was  not  to  go  into  effect 
until  March  1,  1886.  There  were  in  the  State 
forty-four  town  high-schools,  employing  forty- 
six  male  teachers  and  seventy -nine  femede 
teachers,  having  1,498  male  students  and 
2,009  female  students  — 2,112  pursuing  the 
higher  branches,  1,016  the  ancient  languages, 
and  554  the  modern  languages.  These  schools 
have  libraries  containing  6,019  volumes.  The 
value  of  the  buildini^s,  apparatus,  and  grounds, 
is  $816,550.  Beyond  these,  there  are  forty-three 
schools  (private)  of  a  still  higher  grade,  fitting 
young  men  and  women  for  courses  of  college 
study,  having  ninety-three  male  and  sixty-one 
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female  teachers,  with  1,999  male  and  1,279 
female  students.  The  value  of  these  buildings, 
apparatus,  and  grounds,  is  $858,800.  In  these 
are  2,550  students  of  New  Hampshire ;  pursu- 
ing the  higher  branches  of  study,  2,192;  the 
ancient  languages,  887;  modem  languages, 
691.  Volumes  in  these  libraries,  26,456.  The 
high -schools  in  all  the  cities  and  principal 
towns  fit  students  for  the  colleges. 

BMTd  ef  HMlth«—The  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  reports  to  April  30,  1886, 
treating  upon  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  small  pox,  and  cholera;  also  upon 
the  sanitary  and  hygienic  condition  of  school- 
houses,  places  of  puhlic  resort,  summer  ho- 
tels, and  railway-stations.  The  last  Legisla- 
ture enacted  some  laws  tending  to  secure  a 
better  sanitary  administration  than  heretofore. 
It  invested  the  State  Board  of  Health  with  in- 
creased powers,  so  that  it  is  now  able  to  han- 
dle promptly  any  complaint  that  may  be  pre- 
sented, if  applicable  to  the  public  health,  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  formerly.  The 
laws  of  last  session  bearing  upon  this  snbiect 
are  as  follow :  An  act  to  render  more  eflScient 
the  health  laws  of  the  State ;  regulating  the 
sale  of  veal ;  to  regulate  the  sale  and  inspection 
of  milk ;  to  prohibit  the  use  of  barbed-wire 
fences  in  certain  cases ;  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
cigarettes,  or  tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms,  to 
minors ;  relating  to  the  sale  of  imitation  but- 
ter ;  to  simplify  the  process  for  protecting  cer- 
tain water  rights  and  the  rights  of  riparian 
proprietors ;  relating  to  the  penalty  in  certain 
cases  of  nuisance ;  the  better  protection  of  life 
and  property;  resolution  establishing  an  epi- 
demic fund. 

Fish  aid  6mm.— The  effort  to  r?8tock  the 
lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers  of  New  Hampshire 
with  fish,  and  the  forests  with  game,  some 
years  since,  seems  to  have  attained  excellent 
success.  Fish-hatching  houses,  established  at 
Plymouth  and  at  Snnapee  Lake,  are  reported 
to  be  very  successful.  In  1886  there  were 
hatched  and  distributed  to  various  waters  of 
the  State,  from  the  Plymouth  station,  600,000 
eegs  of  the  Penobscot  salmon ;  278,000  brook- 
trout,  2,000,000  white-fish,  175,000  landlocked 
salmon,  and  20,000  Lake  Superior  trout.  In 
1876,  1,726,000  of  these  varieties  of  fish  were 
for  distribution  from  the  State  hatcheries. 
The  large  number  of  young  fish  planted  in  the 
inland  waters  of  the  State,  it  is  presumed,  will 
reenlt  in  a  great  increase  of  mature  fish  very 
soon.  Lamprey-eels  have  ascended  the  Mer- 
rimack river  above  the  Amoskeag  fishway  at 
Manchester.  A  law  for  the  protection  of  all 
varieties  of  fish  is  in  force.  Shad-fry  have 
been  placed  in  the  Merrimack  River  below 
Hooksett.  Penobscot  salmon-eggs  have  been 
placed  in  the  upper  Merrimack  waters;  600,000 
white-fish  eggs  in  Lake  Winnipesaukee ;  land- 
locked salmon  in  Squam,  Snnapee,  and  New- 
found Lakes,  since  1878.  The  mature  fish  are 
reported  to  be  quite  plentiful.  Some  have 
been  taken  weighing  from  six  to  twenty  pounds. 


Thirty  thousand  Lock  Leven  trout- eggs  have 
been  received  from  Scotland,  for  Sunapee  Lake. 
Newfound  Lake,  near  Bristol,  is  said  to  afford 
the  finest  fishing  in  New  England.  A  new 
spawning-bed  has  been  discovered  in  Lake 
Sunapee,  and  an  entirely  new  species  of  trout, 
weighing  from  two  to  ten  pounds.  They  are 
found  only  in  extremely  deep  water.  Dr.  Bean, 
Curator  of  the  National  Museum,  Washington, 
D.  C,  pronounces  this  to  be  a  gigantic  type  of 
the  Oqtiossa  species ;  that  no  other  specimens 
of  the  size  have  been  known  to  exist  south 
of  Labrador,  and  in  a  few  lakes  north  of  St. 
Lawrence  river.  A  law  enacted  in  1885,  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  game  from  the 
State,  has  been  of  value  in  preventing  game 
from  being  snared  for  the  benefit  of  city  game- 
dealers.  By  a  more  stringent  enforcement  of 
the  law,  deer  are  increasing  in  the  northerly 
and  easterly  parts  of  the  State.  Arrests  and 
convictions  have  been  made,  by  the  commis- 
sion, for  snaring  partridges,  killing  deer,  and 
catching  fish  in  the  closed  season,  and  for  the 
possession  of  short  lobsters. 

isyluB  ftr  tbe  Iiime«— The  forty-fourth  an- 
nual report,  giving  statistics  to  March  81, 1886, 
states  the  number  of  patients  of  that  date  as 
822—187  men  and  185  women.  The  number 
admitted  during  the  year  was  188—78  men 
and  60  women ;  making  the  whole  number 
during  the  year  460 — 215  men  and  245  women. 
Those  discharged  in  the  year  were  109,  of 
whom  62  were  men  and  47  women.  Thirty- 
four  persons  have  died — 16  men  and  18  women. 
The  daily  average  of  the  year  has  been  822— 
the  highest  average  in  the  asylnm^s  history. 
Of  this  number  189  were  males  and  182  fe- 
males. New  diversions  have  been  introduced, 
namely,  that  styled  "  camping-out  parties,"  for 
men,  under  the  charge  of  a  supervisor — one 
party  having  spent  a  week  at  York  Beach, 
Maine.  Daily  camping  parties  are  a  less  ex- 
pensive but  very  desirable  way  of  accomplish- 
ing the  same  purpose.  Another  is  tlie  intro- 
duction of  a  cheerful  workshop.  The  farm 
has  been  a  source  of  income  to  the  institution. 
Its  products  appear  to  the  value  of  $8,805.57, 
largely  the  product  of  milk,  which  entirely 
supplies  the  needs  of  the  asylum.  The  receipts 
of  the  asylum  for  the  year  were  $88,668;  the 
disbursements,  $85,124.  The  number  in  the 
asylum,  supported  by  counties,  was  41;  by 
towns  and  cities,  24;  by  the  State,  18.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inmates  are  now  private, 
sustained  by  friends,  or  from  their  own  re- 
sources. The  great  mass  of  the  insane  of  the 
State  supported  at  public  expense  are  to  be 
found  at  the  county  almshouses;  the  exact 
number  can  not  be  stated  with  accuracy,  but 
it  exceeds  the  whole  number  at  present  in  the 
asylum — probably  600. 

Charities. — New  Hampshire  pays  for  the  edu- 
cation of  its  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  in  institu- 
tions out  of  the  State— for  its  deaf  and  dumb, 
$4,128.87:  for  its  blind,  $8,800;  idiotic  and 
feeble-minded  youth,  $168.75;  Granite  State 
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Deaf-Mate  Mission,  $150 ;  support  of  indigent 
insane,  $6,000 ;  Asjlam  Library,  $100 ;  convict 
insane,  $3,288.92;  Industrial  School,  $6,000; 
Prisoners*  Aid  Association,  $14.25. 

Indutrlal  SehMl. — The  number  in  the  school 
on  April  1,  1885,  was  108 ;  number  duriug  the 
year,  146;  discharged  on  expiration  of  sen- 
tence, 18 ;  on  probation,  9 ;  honorably  dis- 
charged, 7 ;  nnmber  in  school  in  April,  1886, 
112.  Average  time  of  detention  of  those  dis- 
charged, two  and  a  half  years.  Nationality  of 
inmates:  American, 67;  Irish, 45;  French, 24; 
Scotch,  8;  German,  8;  English,  1;  negro,  2; 
Indian,  1.  The  inmates  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and 
natural  history.  Good  health  has  generally  at- 
tended them  during  the  year.  The  boys  learn 
farm- work,  chair-seating,  carpenter  and  ho- 
siery work,  making  coarse  shoes,  and  honse- 
painting.  The  girls  do  bonf«ework,  finish  the 
hosiery,  and  mend  and  make  their  dothing. 
The  farm  produces  bountifully. 

State  Prtau — The  whole  number  of  convicts 
on  May  1,  1885,  was  127;  committed  during 
tlie  year,  56 ;  whole  number  during  the  year, 
188 ;  number  died,  pardoned,  and  discharged, 
during  the  year,  51 ;  the  number  remaining 
May  1,  1886,  182.  The  earnings  of  the  pris- 
on, for  the  year,  amounted  to  $17,652.95 ;  ex- 
penses, $20,299.68;  balance  against  the  prison, 
$2,646.78;  the  cost  of  each  inmate  was  45 
-cents  a  day  ;  the  daily  average  cost  of  each  in- 
mate, after  deducting  earnings,  was  6*01  cent. 

MItttaryt — ^The  New  Hampshire  National 
Guard,  as  organized  in  1876,  consists  of  a 
brigade  of  three  regiments  of  infantry  of  eight 
companies  each,  one  four-gun  battery,  and 
one  company  of  cavalry,  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-General  Daniel  M.  White.  The 
strength  of  the  brigade  is  112  commissioned 
officers  and  1,097  enlisted  men;  total,  1,209, 
well  uniformed  and  equipped.  The  brigade 
holds  an  annual  encampment,  in  Concord,  five 
days,  and  is  well  disciplined  and  drilled.  The 
encampment-grounds  consist  of  forty  acre:*,  in 
excellent  condition  for  such  purposes,  within 
a  mile  and  half  of  the  State-House.  On  these 
grounds  is  located  the  State  Arsenal,  a  fire- 
proof brick  buildmg,  forty  by  eighty  feet. 

PopilitiM. — The  increase  of  inhabitants  ap- 
pears chiefiy  in  the  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns,  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State,  induced  by  the  summer  travel  thereto, 
and  extensive  lumbering  business ;  and  also  by 
the  manufacturing  of  wooden-wares  and  wood- 
pulp.  Fine  water-powers  are  close  at  hand, 
and  steam-power  is  generated  from  the  refuse 
wood  and  timber.  In  the  exclusively  agri- 
cultural towns,  especially  those  remote  from 
the  markets,  and  away  from  the  railroads  and 
water-ways,  population  is  on  the  decrease.  A 
class  of  the  foreign  population*  however,  are 
buying  these  cheapened  lands,  and  are  thriving 
by  their  cultivation. 

Boivdary.— In  1885  the  Legislature  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inves- 


tigate the  true  boundary  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts,  long  in  dispute ;  lias- 
saohnsetts  appointed  a  similar  commission,  and 
the  two  commissions  entered  upon  the  work 
of  survey  and  investigation,  with  their  engi- 
neers, and  went  over  a  part  of  the  ground  the 
past  season,  marking  the  line  by  suitable  bounds 
along  the  course  of  Merrimack  river.  After 
several  attempts  at  adjustment,  New  Hamp* 
shire  appealed,  in  1785,  to  the  King,  George 
II,  and  m  1740  obtained  a  favorable  decision: 
That  the  boundary-line  should  follow  the  Mer- 
rimack, three  miles  north  from  the  right  bank, 
to  Pa  wtucket  Falls  near  Ix>well,  thence  in  a  due- 
west  line  to  New  York  State.  In  acceding  to 
the  decree  of  the  King,  Jonathan  Belcher^  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  ordered  his  sorveyor 
to  allow  ten  degrees  for  the  variation  of  the 
needle,  which  should  have  been  about  eight  de- 
grees. This  variation  from  the  due- west  line 
took  from  New  Hampshire  59,872  acres,  equiva- 
lent to  three  townships  of  about  20,000  acres. 
The  same  fault  applied  to  the  ^*  New  Hampshire 
Grants,^'  now  Vermont^  only  that  the  triangle 
increased  in  width  as  it  proceeded  westward. 
This  bonndary-line  is  still  in  controversy ;  bat 
its  equitable  adjustment  is  hoi>ed  for.  A  trian- 
gulation  of  the  State  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
assistance  of  the  U.  8.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey. 


. — Besides  the  unlimited  supply  of 
granite,  quarried  at  Concord  and  many  other 
places,  soapstone  is  largely  quarried  at  Fran- 
cestown  and  wrought  into  stoves  and  a  variety 
of  other  uses  at  extensive  works  in  Nashua. 
Mica  is  found  abundantly  in  the  coarse  granite 
veins  of  Grafton,  Groton,  and  other  towns,  and 
has  been  quarried  with  great  success,  even  in 
plates  a  yard  square.  The  Rnggles  Mica  Com- 
pany, of  Grafton,  has  been  notable  in  its  prf>- 
duction ;  at  the  Palermo  mine,  North  Groton, 
a  quantity  amounting  to  4,400  pounds  was  re- 
cently taken  out. 

PredMU  Mctiii.— The  existence  of  gold  was 
discorered  in  the  valley  of  the  Gonneoticot 
river  at  Plainfield  in  1854,  and  subsequently 
traces  of  it  were  mined  in  Lebanon,  Hanover, 
Lyman,  and  Lisbon.  It  was  found  in  galena, 
clay  slate,  and  in  quartz- veins  in  Lisbon.  Gold 
and  silver  have  been  mined  with  some  sucoe&s, 
in  Lisbon,  from  the  quartz.  In  the  census  year, 
from  these  mines,  the  gold  product  was  532 
ounces,  valued  at  $11,000;  silver,  12,375  ounces, 
valued  at  $16,000;  total  value,  $27,000.  Rich- 
er quartz- veins  have  recently  been  opened  in 
the  Lisbon  mines.  In  the  brooks  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  Moodlauke  mountain,  gold  has 
been  washed  from  deposits  of  sand.  Placer- 
mining  is  said  to  be  meeting  with  success  in 
Warren.  Copper  is  mined  at  Monroe  and  Ly- 
man. 

BifliaeflB  Alkin. — The  total  number  of  busi- 
ness failures  reported  in  1886  was  75,  against 
86  in  1885.  The  liabilities  in  1886  were  $411,- 
000 ;  in  1885,  $1,298,000.  The  actual  assets,  in 
1886,  were  $181,000;  in  1885,  $559,000. 
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L— The  follow- 
iDg  were  the  State  officers  daring  the  year: 
Governor,  Leon  Abbett,  Democrat;  Secretary 
of  State,  Henry  0.  Kelsey;  Treasurer,  J.  J. 
Toffey ;  Comptroller,  Edward  J.  Anderson ; 
Attorney-General,  John  P.  Stockton ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Edwin  O.  Ohap- 
man.  Supreme  Oourt:  Chief-Justice,  Mercer 
Beasley ;  Associate  Justices,  Alfred  Reed,  Joel 
Parker,  Edward  W.  Scudder,  Bennet  Van 
Syckel,  David  A.  Depne,  Jonathan  Dixon,  M. 
M.  Enapp,  and  William  J.  Magie.  Chancellor, 
Theodore  Rnnyon. 

LtgWiliie  SsMkn. — The  Legislature  met  on 
January  12,  and  onAprU  16  adjourned  to  June  1. 
Upon  reassembling,  it  remained  in  session  until 
Jane  S,  and  then  adjj oumed  sine  dU.  The  recess 
was  taken  -to  await  the  action  of  the  Court  of 
Errors  on  the  railroad-tax  oases,  the  Supreme 
Court  having  held  the  tax  law  of  1884  uncon- 
stitotional.  The  Court  of  Errors  reversed  this 
deeision,  and  thus  rendered  new  legislation  un- 
necessary. The  Senate  was  occupied  for  some 
time  with  the  impeachment  trial  of  Patrick  H. 
Laverty,  State- Prison  keeper,  charged  with  im- 
proper conduct  with  female  convicts.  On  Apnl 
22  ne  was  found  guilty,  removed  from  office, 
and  disonalified  from  holding  any  office  of  hon- 
or, pront,  or  trust  under  the  State.  Among 
the  acts  of  the  session  were  the  following: 

An  oleomargarine  act 

For  the  partitioD  of  land*)  held  b^  oopartnere,  etc. 

Kelative  to  aBsesaments  for  public  improvements  in 
towna  and  villages. 

Increaaing  the  limit  of  the  annual  appropriationa 
for  current  ozpenaea  for  public  schools  in  incorporated 


Providing  for  the  .annual  election  of  city  clerks  in 
certain  cities. 

Making  it  lawful  to  impose  but  one  poll-tax. 

Requiring  ndlroad  companies  to  give  bond  on  ap- 
peaHng  eases  from  commisaioners. 

Segulating  the  compensation  of  prosecutors  in  first- 
class  counties. 

Givinz  recorders  and  police  justices  excluMve  con- 
trol of  all  complaints  under  the  vice  and  Immorality 
act. 

Authorizing  the  State  Charitaes  Association  to  visit 
jttls  and  other  public  Institutions. 

Making  certined  copy  of  any  certificate  of  insurance 
oompany"s  organization  evidence  in  court. 

Granting  the  Legislature's  consent  to  the  leasing  of 
the  New  Jersey  Junction  Bailroad  to  the  Central  and 
Uodson  Bailroad. 

Relative  to  the  publication  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  counties. 

Authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  two  assistant 
inspector-generals  of  rifie  practice,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel. 

Extending  the  Chancellor's  power  over  the  property 
of  minors. 

Empowering  benevolent  and  charitable  associations 
to  pay  death-^neflts,  etc 

Authorizing  railroad  companies  leasing  their  stock 
and  franchises  to  issue  bonds  secured  by  mortgage. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  Rail- 
road's alleged  fVaudulent  tax  returns. 

Giving  the  Governor,  Comptroller,  and  Treasurer 
power  to  pledge  the  State  securities  to  provide  moneys 
ror  the  use  of  the  school  fund  whenever  a  majority  of 
them  decided  it  necessary. 

Prohibitinff  persons  not  residents  of  the  State  for 
aiz  months  nt>m  planting  oysten  in  Baritan  Bay  for 


private  use  under  a  penalty  of  $500  fine  or  a  year's 
unprisonment 

Appropriating  $225,000  to  rebuild  the  State-House. 

fabling  the  Lunacy  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Freeholders  to  employ  physicians  and  nurses  outside 
the  State. 

Empowering  Boards  of  Freeholders  in  counties  hav- 
ing DO  hospittu  to  appropriate  $1,000  annually  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  county  patients  in  private 
hospitals. 

Providing  daihr  compensation  for  officers  and  men 
of  the  National  Guard  while  in  camp. 

Permitting  cities  to  vote  on  the  question  of  giving 
the  mayor  a  two-year  term,  making  him  President  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  etc 

Providing  that  where  a  foreign  will  directs  the  sale 
of  land  in  this  State,  it  siiall  have  the  same  effect  as 
ii'  filed  origmally  in  this  State. 

Prohibitmgthe  erection  or  maintenance,  within  one 
thousand  feet  of  railroad  or  public  road,  of  any  store- 
house, fiictorv,  etc.,  for  jorunpowder, dynamite,  or  other 
explosive ;  the  penalty  is  a  fine  of  $1 ,000. 

Empowering  the  Governor  to  retire  commissioned 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  after  fifteen  years'  serv- 
ice, if  they  so  desire. 

Concerning  the  removal  of  trust  property  out  of  the 
State. 

Amending  an  act  concerning  the  drainage  of  lands. 

Conferring  title  to  oyster-beds  not  cultivated  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  take  possesaion  thereof  and 
cultivate. 

Taxing  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  every  manu- 
facturing oorpoiation  the  same  as  real  and  personal 
estate  of  individuals. 

Regulating  the  term  of  residence  in  the  State  before 
one  can  apply  for  divorce. 

Facilitatmg  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages  made  by 
consolidated  railroad  companies  of  roads  lying  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  State. 

Regulating  the  proceedings  in  cases  of  assiignment 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

Regulating  the  season  for  shooting  European  pheas- 
ants and  other  birds  of  foreign  origm. 

To  prevent  non-residents  of  the  State  from  taking 
oysters  out  of  the  waters  of  New  Jersey. 

Authorizing  street  railway  companies  to  increase 
their  capital  stocK. 

Providing  for  the  government  of  orphan  asylums 
by  a  board  of  managers  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  twenty-five  persons. 

Cerpenle  Tiiatlw.— On  this  sn'bject  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1887, 
says :  "  The  act  of  April  1 0, 1884,  under  which 
the  tax  upon  railroad  and  canal  property  is 
now  levied,  has  been  declared  to  be  constitu- 
tional by  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  aft- 
er a  two  years^  struggle,  during  which  the 
litigating  corporations  have  exhausted  every 
legal  resource  to  nullify  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  practical  work  of  the  State  Board 
of  Assessors,  in  determining  the  value  of  their 
property  subject  to  taxation.  The  State  has 
been  successful,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has, 
in  its  recent  division,  sustained  the  work  of  the 
State  Board,  except  as  to  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  total  t^z.  With  the  exception  of 
the  ruling  of  the  court  as  to  franchise-tax  upon 
non-dividend-paying  corporations,  it  would  be 
wise  to  subject  its  adverse  rulings  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  appellate  tribunal.  The  property 
of  individuals  is  free  from  the  imposition  of  a 
direct  State  tax  for  governmental  purposes,  and 
can  ever  remain  so,  under  an  economical  ad 
ministration  of  public  afi^oirs. 
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"  The  revenue  of  tbe  State,  from  railroad  and 
canal  taxes,  noder  the  legislation  prior  to  the 
act  of  April  10,  1884,  amoanted  in  1884  to 
$717,562.80.  Under  the  last-named  act  the 
revenae  from  these  sources,  assessed  in  the 
year  1886,  according  to  the  return  of  the  State 
Board  of  Assessors,  amounts  to  $964,901.75. 
Under  the  act  of  April  18, 1884,  taxing  cert^n 
miscellaneous  corporations,  the  State  Hoard  as- 
sessed the  sum  of  $244,085.31.  Of  this  amount 
it  will  not  be  possible,  however,  to  collect  as 
large  a  sum  as  the  previous  year,  when  the  State 
received  $  158,276.22.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  State  wiU  collect,  of  the  taxes  assessed 
under  both  these  acts  in  1886,  over  $1,075,000; 
an  increase  of  State  revenue  from  corporations 
in  1886  over  1884  of  more  than  $357,000.  Not 
only  has  the  State  received  this  direct  benefit, 
but  taxes  have  been  levied  upon  certain  real 
estate  of  railroad  and  canal  companies,  under 
the  act  of  April  10,  1884,  for  local  purposes, 
for  the  years  1884,  1885,  and  1886,  amounting 
to  $1,061,627.86.  The  entire  local  tax  for 
1886,  and  the  uncollected  taxes  for  local  pur- 
poses for  1884  and  18S5,  will,  under  recent 
decisions,  be  speedily  collected  and  paid  to  the 
localities,  subject  only  to  the  modifications  re- 
quired to  conform  the  action  of  the  State  Board 
to  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  to  such 
further  modifications  as  may  be  required  after 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeal:>. 
The  State  has  secured,  during  the  past  few 
years,  results  that  are  of  great  advantage  to 
the  people,  but  it  has- not  yet  obtained  the  full 
measure  of  equal  taxiition.  The  act  of  April 
10,  1884,  contains  a  limitation  upon  the  taxa- 
tion of  railroad  and  canal  property  for  local 
purposes,  which  excludes  the  *  main  stem  ^  of 
railroads,  the  ^  water-way '  of  canals,  and  the 
tangible  personal  property  and  franchises  of 
these  corporations,  from  any  tax  for  local  pur- 
poses, and  also  limits  the  rate,  on  the  property 
remaining  subject  to  local  taxation,  to  one  per 
cent.  If  these  exemptions  and  the  limitation 
as  to  the  rate  of  taxation  for  locnl  purposes 
were  stricken  from  the  act,  these  companies 
would  substantially  pay  the  same  tax  as  indi- 
viduals." 

Under  the  act  of  April  10,  1884,  the  State 
Board  of  Assessors  taxed  97  railroad  and  canal 
companies  for  the  yenr  1886— for  State  pur- 
poses, the  sum  of  $964,901.75,  and  for  local  pur- 
poses, $372,864.18,  making  a  total  of  $1,837,- 
265.93,  dividing  it  as  follows: 


COMPANIES.        Total  State  tax. 


PeDDSvIvania  Rail- 
road system. ...  I  $397,908  88 

Reading  Railroad 
system '    287,678  96 

Erie  Railroad  svs- 
tom :..        61,877  01 

Delaware,  T^cka- 
wanna,  &  West- 
em  system 1 94,ftB8  08 

UnolMaified 173,855  84 


$96,572  89 
84.242  65 
48,408  £6 


70,079  70 
78,060  9S 


Total $964,901  75  I  $872,864  18 


$894,624  77 
821,921  61 
104,785  60 


264,617  78 
261,416  82 


$1,887,265  98 


The  total  valaation  of  the  property  upon 
which  this  tax  was  assessed  is  $192,980,843.28, 
being  an  increase  over  the  valaation  of  1885 
of  $8,288,691.88.  The  total  increase  of  tax  for 
the  year  1886  over  1885  is  $21,001.29,  of  which 
$16,418.80  is  assessed  for  Slate  purposes  and 
$4,582.49  for  local  porposes. 

The  mileage  of  the  railroads  in  the  State  is 
reported  as  follows:  Length  of  line,  1,982  miles; 
of  this  amount  617  is  double  track  and  127  is 
siding,  making  a  total  mileage  of  3,478.  Tbe 
total  length  of  the  canals  and  feeders  is  report- 
ed to  be  176  miles. 

A  most  important  question,  outside  of  the 
general  railroad-tax  act  of  1884,  and  one  now 
under  investigation,  is  the  clfum  of  the  State 
for  taxes  against  the  Morris  and  Essex  Bailroad 
Oompany,  or  its  lessee  the  Delaware,  Lackawan- 
na and  Western  Railroad  Oompany.  Tbe  State, 
among  other  claims,  contends  that  the  retarns 
made  annually  since  the  lease  of  the  Morris 
and  Essex  RaUroad  Company  to  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railroad  Company, 
are  incorrect,  and  do  not  truly  state  the  amoont 
of  property  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad 
Company  liable  to  taxation.  The  State  claims 
that  these  companies  are  indebted  to  it  in  a 
large  sum,  the  amount  of  which  will  depend 
upon  the  decision  of  the  courts,  when  the  ex- 
act facts  are  ascertained  in  the  pending  inves- 
tigation, or  in  the  suit  hereafter  to  be  brought 
under  the  act  of  Jnne  10,  1886. 

The  original  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Mor- 
ris and  Essex  Railroad  Company  of  Jan.  29, 
1885,  provided  that  as  soon  as  the  net  proceeds 
of  said  railroad  amounted  to  7  per  cent,  on  its 
costs,  the  corporation  should  pay  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  State  a  tax  of  one  half  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  cost  of  said  road,  to  be  paid  annu- 
ally thereafter  on  the  first  Monday  of  January 
of  each  year ;  provided,  that  no  other  tax  or 
impost  should  be  levied  or  assessed  upon  the 
corporation.  Under  the  act  of  1885,  the  road 
never  paid  any  tax  until  after  the  passage  of 
the  8ui)plement  to  its  charter,  approved  March 
28,  1865,  authorizing  the  building  of  certain 
branch  roads  therein  described,  and  providing 
that  the  tax  of  one  half  of  1  per  cent.,  provided 
for  by  the  charter  of  1885,  should  be  paid  by 
the  company  to  the  State  '^  at  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  time  when  the  road  of 
the  said  company  shall  be  opened  and  in  use  to 
Phillipsbnrg,  and  annually  thereafter;  which 
tax  shall  be  in  lieu  and  satisfaction  of  all  other 
taxation  or  imposition  whatsoever  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  this  State  or  any  law  thereof." 

The  company^s  annual  statement  to  the  Leg- 
islature was  prepared  under  its  own  construc- 
tion of  the  terms  of  its  alleged  contract  as  to 
taxation.  These  returns  have  never  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  State ;  nor  has  the  compa- 
ny's contention  as  to  the  scope  of  its  alle^ 
contract  been  passed  npon  by  the  courts,  tin- 
der its  construction  of  the  alleged  contract,  the 
company  claims  immunity  from  taxation  npon 
its  equipment,  asserting  that  such  investment 
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18  not  properly  chargeable  as  "  cost  of  road,^' 
liable  to  taxation. 

The  act  of  Jane  10, 1886,  provides  for  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  State  Board  of  Assessors, 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  returns  theretofore 
made  by  any  railroad  company,  and  for  the 
prosecution  of  a  suit  by  the  Attorney-General 
for  the  collection  of  the  amount  lawfully  due 
the  State,  in  any  case  where  it  appeared  that 
taxes  had  been  withheld  under  incorrect  re- 
turns. 

This  investigation  is  in  progress.  The  Court 
of  Errors  has  recently  held  that  the  limita- 
tion on  taxation  in  the  charter  to  one  half 
of  1  per  cent,  on  the  cost  is  a  contract,  and 
can  not  be  violated  by  the  State. 

FlMUMMi  —  The  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
and  Treasurer  present  the  financial  condition 
of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1886. 
During  that  year  the  ^^  State  fund  ^^  received, 
from  sources  other  than  loans  and  balances  on 
band,  the  following  sums  : 

Tftx  on  nllroftd  oorporatloiis $TT8,2V0  80 

1^  on  mlaoellaneous  corporations 147.415  46 

Dtate-Prffton  receipU 6*i?,072  91 

DiTfclMids ..  2^870  00 

Jndieialfeea  16,606  27 

OfBdaifees 14,M)1  82 

All  oCber  sooreM 4,946  16 

Total $1,058,000  61 

The  disbursements  for  the  same  period,  for 
State  account,  other  thau  the  payment  of  loans, 
were  as  follow : 

AeeoantofpnbHcdebt t9a000  00 

Charitable  and  reformatory  Instltatlons 262.81 1  66 

^oart^  State  PrlAon.  crimes,  etc 889.218  76 

State  froTemment,  tnclading  Legislature 28^0]  6  18 

Mffltarr 109,042  06 

IMnttnr,  binding,  etc 84,860  67 

Edncatlbnal 88,294  26 

Scientific  aenitanr,  etc 68,048  99 

MiflcelianeoQS 42,080  07 

Total |1,25S,862  49 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  State  account 
Oct.  81,  1886,  was  $125,404.48.  At  the  same 
date  there  were  due  from  railroad  corporations 
for  taxes  for  State  purposes  under  the  act  of 
April  10,  1884,  as  follows : 

or  the  tax  assessed  on  the  valuations  of  1884,  and 
niTable  in  1886 $156,622  25 

Of  the  tax  assessed  on  the  Tolnatlons  of  1885,  and 
payable  in  1886 207,066  48 

Total .'|i68,67rS 

Since  Oct.  81,  1886,  $17,101.06  of  the  above- 
named  sum  has  been  paid.  There  is  also  due 
to  the  State,  from  miscellaneous  corporations, 
for  taxes  under  the  act  of  April  18,  1884,  the 
sum  of  $817,426.48,  of  which  amount,  how- 
ever, not  more  than  $20,000  is  certainly  col- 
lectable. 

The  Comptroller's  estimates  for  the  year 
ending  Oct.  31,  1887.  show  that  during  that 
year  the  State  should  receive  from  all  sources 
$1,600,850.48,  which,  with  the  balance  on  hand 
Oct.  81,  1886,  will  amount  to  $1,726,754.91. 
The  estimated  expenditures  during  the  year,  in 
the  absence  of  any  unusual  legislative  appro- 
priations, will  be  about  $1,720,000. 

"  There  are  appropriations/^  says  the  Gov- 
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emor,  <*  which  the  Legislature  this  year  will 
in  all  probability  consider  it  necessary  to  make, 
and  which  in  my  judgment  ought  to  be  made, 
that  will  call  for  additional  revenues  for  State 
purposes.  The  Legislature  must  either  refuse 
to  make  the  extra  appropriations  for  the  Sol- 
diers* Home,  the  State-Prison  extension  and 
.  other  matters,  or  it  must  provide  the  means  to 
pay  therefor.  If  the  Legislature  determines 
to  appropriate  the  money,  it  must  be  reused 
either  by  a  direct  State  tax  or  by  some  other 
mode.  I  am  opposed  to  any  expenditure  that 
requires  the  imposition  of  a  direct  State  tax, 
ana  no  such  action  is  necessary  at  this  time. 
The  present  and  like  difficulties  can  be  met  by 
an  act  which  will  authorize  the  taking  by  the 
State  from  the  taxes  assessed  for  local  pur- 
poses in  any  year  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet 
any  deficiency  caused  by  State  appropriations, 
which  the  other  sources  of  revenue  are  inade- 
quate to  meet." 

The  sinking-fund  was  established  to  extin- 
guish the  war  debt  of  the  State.  During  the 
year  the  commissioners  paid  off  $97,000  and 
canceled  $8,000  of  the  bonds  held  by  them, 
thus  extinguishing  $100,000  of  the  principal 
of  the  debt.  Interest  was  paid  on  registered 
and  coupon  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $91,821. 
The  commissioners  received  for  interest  $21,- 
882.02,  making  the  excess  of  interest  paid,  over 
that  received,  $69,988.98.  The  loss  on  the 
£ale  of  real  estate  during  the  year,  over  the 
cost  of  the  same,  was  $28,702.48.  The  cash 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  was 
increased  $48,426.86  over  the  balance  of  the 
previous  year.  In  1887,  $100,000  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt  falls  due  and  will  be  paid, 
but  the  commissioners  have  already  canceled 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,  which  leaves 
only  $95,000  of  principal  to  be  paid  by  them. 

The  bonds  outstandmg  amount  to  $1,491,- 
800.  The  net  decrease  in  this  fund  during  the 
year  was  $101,852.57.  The  fund  amounted  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
to  $802,275.47. 

EdicatltiaL — The  compulsory  education  act 
of  1885  is  not  carried  out  in  the  cities,  owing  to 
lack  of  school  accommodations.  Between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  twelve  there  are  over  88,000 
children  that  did  not  attend  any  school  during 
the  year,  and  over  84,000  that  attended  school 
less  than  twenty  weeks.  According  to  the  last 
school  census,  there  were  868,478  children  be- 
tween the  school  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
years.  Of  this  number,  there  were  enrolled  . 
in  the  schools  in  1886,  222,279.  The  schools 
will  properly  accommodate  only  200,809.  The 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  school  accommoda- 
tions should  provide  for  70  per  cent  of  the 
school  census,  in  order  to  meet  the  school 
wants  of  the  State.  There  are  nine  counties 
and  twenty-one  cities  and  towns  that  fall  below 
this  percentage.  "  I  annex  statements  in  de- 
tail of  the  foregoing  matters,  together  with 
other  information,  showing,"  says  the  Govern- 
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or,  "  that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  passed  thereunder,  are  not  obeyed, 
and  can  not  be  obeyed,  unless  there  is  further 
legislation  to  compel  localities  to  act.  The 
Legislature  must  provide  means  for  defaulting 
localities  to  borrow  money  to  build  more  school- 
houses,  where  it  is  practically  impossible,  or 
unwise,  to  burden  the  local  tax  levy  with  the 
amount  necessary  to  give  ample  school  accom- 
modations." 

The  school  fand  amounts  to  $3,676,017.22, 
and  consists  of  $1,095,714.45  of  riparian  leases 
and  $2,580,302.77  of  United  States  bonds,  mort- 
gages, cash  balances,  and  other  securities.  Its 
income  during  the  year  was  $196,862,26,  being 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $6,284.15. 

The  sum  of  $2,678,185.17  was  expended  by 
the  State  and  localities  for  public  schools  dur- 
ing the  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  249,169.66 
over  the  amount  expended  the  previous  year 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  total  amount  of 
city  and  district  taxes,  for  the  building  and 
repairing  of  school-houses,  was  $628,893.57 ; 
which  amount  is  $60,504.89  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year.  The  school  property  of  the 
State  is  valued  at  $7,268,039,  being  an  increase 
over  the  valuation  of  1885  of  $438,118.  The 
school  census  shows  a  decrease  for  the  year  of 
2,161  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years 
of  age  over  the  census  of  the  previous  year, 
but  there  were  424  more  children  in  attend- 
ance at  the  schools.  The  number  of  male 
teachefs  is  826,  and  female  teachers,  8,069. 
The  male  teachers  received  an  average  monthly 
salary  of  $63.90,  and  the  female  teachers  $86.04. 

At  the  Normal  School  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1886,  245  pupils  were  in  attend- 
ance, the  average  attendance  being  196i.  For- 
ty-four pupils  graduated  and  are  engaged  in 
teaching.  Many  of  the  pupils  in  attendance 
are  unable  to  remain  a  sufficient  time  to  grad- 
uate, but  are  holding  positions  as  teachers. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Model 
School  during  the  year  was  491,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  394}.    Ten  pupils  graduated. 

The  amount  expended  for  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  year  was  $38,838.91.  The  State  an- 
nually appropriates  for  maintenance  $15,000, 
and  $5,000  for  scholarships  and  other  purposes. 
There  was  received  from  scholars  for  tuition, 
$16,669.80. 

School  for  I>eftf-4nte8t — The  average  number 
of  pupils  in  this  school  during  the  year  was 
100,  of  whom  56  were  males  and  44  females. 
The  expenditure  for  maintenance  and  other 
expenses  was  $24,293.58,  and  for  repairs,  al- 
terations to  buildings,  and  construction  of  sew- 
ers, $5,967.38,  a  total  of  $30,260.96.  There 
was  appropriated  $10,000  for  needed  repairs  to 
the  building,  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus, 
and  the  construction  of  a  main  sewer. 

Blind  and  Feeble-adnded  Children.— The  blind 
and  feeble-minded  children  of  the  State  are 
supported  and  instructed  in  institutions  in 
other  States.  During  tlie  year  there  were  91 
feeble-minded  and  88  blind  children  so  support- 


ed at  an  expense  to  the  State  for  the  former  of 
$23,988.70,  and  for  the  latter  of  $8,810.56. 

Refom  School  for  Boys. — There  were  485  in- 
mates in  the  institution  during  the  year  ending 
Oct.  81,  1886.  The  number  remaining  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  288,  an  increase  of  19  over 
the  previous  year.  The  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived from  the  State  for  maintenance  was 
$89,808.62,  and  from  the  sale  of  the  products 
from  the  farm  and  the  labor  of  the  inmates 
$7,814.88,  making  the  total  receipts  $47,118.45. 
The  total  expenditures,  including  the  amount 
spent  for  improvements,  was  $45,556.19. 

IndnsMal  School  fu  Girk.— This  institution  had 
at  the  close  of  the  year  87  inmates,  an  increase 
of  six  over  the  previous  year.  The  average 
age  of  the  pupils  is  fourteen  years.  The  cost 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  for  the 
year  was  $6,429.78,  of  which  amount  the  State 
paid  $5,500.  There  was  received  from  farm 
sales  $155.40,  and  from  the  work  of  the  pupils 
$199.70.  The  real  and  personal  estate  con- 
nected with  the  school  is  appraised  at  $48,- 
707.50.  The  trustees  recommend  additional 
legislation,  so  that  girls  may  be  committed  to 
the  institution  until  they  reach  twenty-one 
years  of  age  instead  of  the  present  limitation 
of  eighteen  years.  They  ask  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $6,000  for  maintenance  and  repairs. 

Insane  isyluns. — ^There  were  857  inmates  in 
the  institution  at  Morristown  at  the  dose  of 
the  fiscal  year,  an  increase  over  the  same  period 
the  year  previous  of  81.  Of  the  inmates  415 
were  males  and  442  females,  and  the  private 
patients  numbered  145.  The  total  cost  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  institution  during  the  year 
was  $253,958.42,  being  an  increase  over  the 
expenditure  of  the  previous  year  of  $50,186.46. 
There  was  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  man- 
agers at  the  close  of  the  year  of  $22,517.03. 
The  balance  last  year  was  $20,805.31.  The 
private  patients  paid  $60,419.47.  The  annual 
inventory  of  the  personal  property  shows  a 
valuation  of  $121,777.59,  an  increase  of  $4,845.- 
84  over  1885. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  institation  at 
Trenton  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  691, 
of  which  number  842  were  males  and  349  were 
females.  This  is  an  increase  of  45  inmates  over 
the  previous  year.  There  were  88  private  pa- 
tients Oct.  81, 1886.  The  private  patients  paid 
during  the  year  $25,568.80.  The  cost  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  institution  for  the  year  wss 
$155,612.01,  being  an  increase  over  the  previ- 
ous year  of  $157.51.  The  cash  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  managers  at  the  close  of  the  fis- 
cal year  was  $22,198.01.  The  balance  for  the 
previous  year  was  $24,866.45.  The  annual  in- 
ventory and  appraisement  of  personal  property 
was  $131,925.93,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $18,554. 

Home  for  DIsaMed  SoMlen.— This  institution  at 
the  close  of  the  year  had  802  inmates,  and  dar- 
ing the  same  period  617  were  cared  for,  of 
which  number  487  served  the  Government  in 
New  Jersey  regiments.   Fourteen  thousand  and 
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eighty  beneficiaries  have  been  cared  for  since 
the  opening  of  the  Home.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance for  the  year  was  $82,514.53. 

The  Legislature  in  1886  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  select  or  purchase  land  and  purchase 
or  erect  suitable  buildings  as  a  home  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors,  and  appropriated 
$60,000  therefor.  The  commission  was  di- 
rected after  the  completion  of  the  Home  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  managers  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers.  The  commis- 
sioB  has  drawn  $13,000  of  the  appropriation 
from  the  treasury,  and  has  used  $12,000  there- 
of for  the  purchase  of  land.  The  land  pur- 
chased is  on  the  east  bank  of  Passaic  river, 
one  mile  north  of  Newark.  The  commission 
describe  it  as  ^*  an  elegant  plateau  with  a  grad- 
ual descent  to  the  bank  of  the  river."  Plans 
have  been  adopted  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  for  a  series  of  buildings  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  over  800  inmates.  The 
estimates  for  the  erection  of  these  buildiugs 
and  the  laundry,  offices,  and  dining- hall,  in- 
cluding cost  of  land,  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
$1 15,000,  and  as  the  same  will  require  to  be 
furnished,  the  commissioners  ask  for  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $65,000.  They  urge 
immediate  action,  as  the  lease  of  the  present 
Home  expires  May  1,  1887. 

fltid  Stattsttcs.— The  vital  statistics  for  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1886,  show  12,851  mar- 
riages, 25,497  births,  and  22,734  deaths. 

Natlou]  Guard.— -The  strength  of  the  National 
Guard,  as  shown  at  the  last  annual  muster  and 
inspection,  is  294  commissioned  officers  and 
8,441  enlisted  men,  a  total  of  3,785.  This  is 
an  increase  over  the  strength  reported  last 
year  of  id  officers  and  188  enlisted  men. 

Pilet  CoaataskNien. — ^Fifty-six  Sandy  Hook 
and  three  Perth  Amboy  pilots  are  licensed  by 
the  State.  The  service  contains  eight  boats, 
the  largest  measuring  71  '85  tons,  and  the  small- 
est 44'28  tons;  1,842  steamers  and  vessels 
were  piloted  inward,  and  1,117  outward  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  Board  of  Oommissioners  di- 
rect attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
three  years  ten  pilots  have  died,  and  that  no 
additions  to  the  corps  of  deputy-pilots  have 
been  made  during  that  period.  There  have 
been  no  apprentices  in  the  service  since  1883, 
as  DO  requests  have  been  made  by  the  pilots 
for  the  indenture  of  apprentices.  The  board 
states  that  if  such  decrease  continues  at  the 
same  rate  during  the  next  three  years,  the 
service  will  be  seriously  crippled.  To  remedy 
this  evil  the  board  suggests  that  an  act  be 
passed  by  the  Legislature  providing  that  the 
pilots  shall  select  from  their  crews  the  best 
and  most  reliable  men  who  have  served  at 
least  two  years  as  boat-keepers,  and  recom- 
mend them  for  promotion  as  often  as  a  vacancy 
occnrs  or  the  demands  of  the  service  require 
additional  pilots. 

State  PrisM. — ^The  average  number  of  con- 
victs in  the  State  Prison  during  the  year  was 
892,  as  against  868  for  the  previous  year.    The 


total  expense  of  the  State  Prison  for  all  pur- 
poses for  the  year  ending  Oct.  81,  1886,  was 
$151,058.28,  being  an  increase  of  $16,401.44 
over  the  total  expenses  of  the  previous  year. 
The  total  earnings  for  the  same  period  were 
$66,411.08,  being  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $8,889.18.  The  net  cost  of  the  Prison 
to  the  State  for  1886  amounted  to  $84,642.25, 
being  an  increase  over  1885  of  $7,582.26. 

PellticaL— The  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  in  Trenton  on  September  28,  and  nomi- 
nated Robert  8.  Green  for  Governor.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  the  platform : 

We  contemplate  with  pride  and  Batiefaction  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gov.  Abbett,  and  cordiallv  affiiiii  that 
he  has  redeemed,  with  ftiU,  well-rouncTed  measure, 
every  pledge  made  by  him  to  the  people  of  New  Jer- 
sey when  he  was  a  candidate  for  their  suffrages.  By 
reason  of  the  adoption  of  many  of  his  wise  recom- 
mendations the  State  Treasury  has  been  guarded  by 
the  hands  of  prudence  and  economy.  The  enactment 
of  a  portion  of  the  system  of  taxation  of  corporations, 
recommended  in  his  inaugural  address,  has,  during 
his  entire  administration,  protected  the  people  from 
the  imposition  of  a  fpeneral  tax  for  the  use  of  the 
State  government.  His  earnest  and  successfiil  efforts 
to  ameliorate  the  evils  resulting  to  honest  workmen 
from  the  competition  of  convict-labor,  entitles  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  all  fair-minded  citizens. 

We  demand  that  the  laws  governing  immigration 
shall  be  so  amended  and  enforced  as  to  absolutely 
prevent  the  importation  of  convict  and  pauper  labor. 
We  ^yelcorao  manhood  in  search  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity ;  we  will  not  tolerate  the  intrusion  of  those  who 
would  assail  that  manhood  by  degrading  competition. 

We  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  House  of 
Eepresentativcs  to  restore  to  the  public  domain  mill- 
ions of  acres  delivered  by  Eepublican  Congresses  to 
satisfy  the  greed  of  corporations  and  the  grasp  of 
foreign  speculators.  The  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  should  breed  homesteads— not  railroad  stock. 
Whenever  the  conditions  upon  which  those  lands 
were  granted  have  been  violated,  forfeiture  must 
be  enlorced.  Over  the  acres  which  are  to  be  the 
homes  of  millions  the  Democratic  party  has  alone 
proved  itself  capable  of  maintaining  the  legend, 
**  These  lands  are  held  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple." The  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United  States 
should  be  reduced  whenever  tlie  surplus  in  the  Treas- 
ury can  be  used  for  that  pui-pose.  Idle  dollars  dis- 
courage honest  hands. 

Every  child  is  entitled  to  a  fair  education  at  the 
exjHjnse  of  the  Commonwealth.  Laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  employment  of  children  should  be  so 
framed  and  enforced  that  the  brains  and  bodies  of 
the  youth  of  to-day  shall  not  be  unfitted  for  the 
healthy  comprehension  and  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of'the  citizen  of  to-morrow. 

The  Democratic  party  sympathizes  with  the  work- 
ingmen  of  the  country  and  recognizes  the  justice  of 
their  complaints  against  the  invidious  legislative  dis- 
tinctions which  have  been  made  in  favor  of  consoli- 
dated capital,  and  we  submit  that  an  unbiased  review 
of  the  record  of  the  Democratic  partv  supports  its 
claim  to  be  the  protector  of  the  worl?ing  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States.  We  arc  in  favor  of  en- 
actments that  will  remedy  the  evils  of  which  labor 
justly  complains.  We  favor  the  protection  of  the 
wage-workers  of  the  country  in  their  right  to  fair 
compensation,  and  denounce  as  unjust  the  laws 
which  protect  capital  in  its  assault  upon  labor.  La- 
bor ana  capital  snould  be  friends,  seeking  a  common 
prosperity,  and,  to  the  end  that  this  friendship  may 
ne  promoted,  we  favor  legislative  encouragement  of 
the  principles  of  arbitration. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  encourage  and  foster 
the  interests  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  agriculturiU 
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parsuits.  We  favor  sucfi  le^lation  as  will  protect 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  from  the  imposition  of  un- 
JQBt  rates  for  the  transportation  of  tVeight,  chai]ged  in 
order  to  cover  losses  incurred  by  common  earners  in 
their  competition  tor  business  to  and  from  points  in 
other  States. 

The  KepublicaD  State  Convention  met  on 
October  5,  and  nominated  Bex^jamin  F.  Howey 
for  Governor.  The  platform  contains  thirteen 
declaratioDS,  as  follows :  First,  reaffirming  ad- 
herence to  Republican  principles;  secondly, 
declaring  the  party  to  be  the  defender  of 
American  labor,  and  protesting  against  im- 
ported contract  labor;  thirdly,  pledging  sup- 
port to  every  just  measure  sought  by  organized 
labor;  fourth,  favoring  equal  taxation^  fifth, 
declaring  agriculture  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  nation's  wealth  ;  sixth,  in  favor  of  gener- 
ous pensions  and  the  continuance  of  Union  sol- 
diers in  public  office;  seventh,  demanding  pro- 
tection for  the  Jersey  fisheries;  eighth,  pledg- 
ing the  party  to  the  principle  of  a  non-partisan 
judiciary ;  ninth,  for  the  redemption  of  the 
trade  dollar  at  face  value;  tenth,  arraigning 
the  Democracy  for  its  disposal  of  Federal  of- 
fices; eleventh,  against  unjust  discrimination 
in  freight  transportation ;  twelfth,  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  *^  submission  of  the  question  of  the 
regulation,  control,  or  prohibition  of  the  liquor- 
traffic  to  the  votes  of  the  people  at  elections 
specially  provided  for  this  purpose " ;  thir- 
teenth, pledging  hearty  support  to  the  candi- 
date of  the  convention. 

The  Prohibition  State  Convention  met  in 
Newark  on  May  28,  and  nominated  Clinton  B. 
Fiske  for  Governor.  The  following  are  the  es- 
sential portions  of  the  platform : 

Rfsolved,  That  wc  reaffirm  our  alle^ance  to  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  party,  and  favor  both  State  and  na- 
tional constitutional  prohibition  of  the  importation, 
manufacture,  and  sale  of  all  alcoholic  bevcra^s,  ana 
the  enforcement  thereof  by  appropriate  legislation  ad- 
ministered by  oiiicials  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  same. 

That  it  is  good  law,  reason,  and  logic,  tliat  all  who 
aid,  abet,  procure,  hire,  counsel,  or  in  any  way  aswist 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  are  ^Ity  of  the  crime, 
thoujifh  not  present  at  the  commission  thereof,  and 
therefore  we  affirm  that  all  who  license,  or  in  any  way 
favor  the  continuance  of  this  traffic,  and  all  Legisla- 
tures which  license,  and  all  political  partlas  whica  fa- 
vor license,  and  all  men  who  vote  for  parties  which 
license,  or  for  parties  which  will  not  declare  for  pro- 
hibition (where  there  is  a  Prohibition  party),  do  make 
themselves  accessory  to  the  liquor  crime  ana  equally 
guilty  with  the  man  who  carries  on  the  traffic. 

That  we  sympathize  with  every  proper  effort  of  the 
wage-earner  to  improve  his  moral,  social,  and  financial 
condition.  But  we  declare  that  total  abstinence  for 
the  individual,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor-traffic 
by  the  State,  he  at  the  threshold  of  labor  reform. 

We  do  not  and  can  not  treat  labor  as  a  class ;  but 
every  species  ot'  violence,  coiTuptlon,  and  fraud  Is  the 
common  enemy  of  all  the  people,  and  we  denounce  as 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind  all  those  who  resort 
to  violence  by  explosives  or  other  weapons^  and  all 
those  who  secure  land-grants  or  special  privileges,  or 
exemption  from  taxation,  or  other  improper  legisla- 
tion by  corruption  of  public  bodies,  or  by  the  use  of 
money  corruptly  in  elections ;  and  all  those  who 
wreck  railroads,  water-stock,  and  under  color  of  lows 
obtained  by  corrupt  practices  and  orders  made  by  cor- 
rupt judges,  plunder  the  innocent  under  cover  of  law 


— all  these,  whether  millionaires  or  be^ais,  are  equal- 
ly aAarchists.  nihilists,  and  public  criminals,  tooth- 
er with  all  wno  aid,  abet,  or  consent  to  profit  by  such 
corruption. 

That  we  favor  equal  taxation  of  all  property,  oor- 
porate  and  individual,  at  the  same  rate  where  located, 
oy  gjbneral  laws,  according  to  the  Constitution ;  mi 
we  denounce  as  suiddal  to  free  and  equal  govemmeDt 
the  idea  that  any  corporation  can  have  any  contnict  to 
be  forever  exempt  from  equal  taxation. 

That  we  favor  the  free  competition  of  railroads,  and 
oppose  any  attempt  to  repeal  or  limit  the  operation  of 
the  general  railroad  laws. 

That  we  demand  the  enactment  of  laws  requiring 
that  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  refereoceto 
the  enect  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system,  be  taught  in  our  public  schools. 

The  result  of  the  vote  on  November  2  was 
as  follows :  Democratic,  109,939 ;  Republicsn, 
101,919;  Prohibition,  19,808;  scattering,  23. 
Two  Democrats  (Fourth  and  Seventh  Districts) 
and  five  Republicans  were  elected  to  Congress. 
The  Legislature,  when  it  met  in  1887,  consisted 
of  12  Republicans  and  9  Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  26  Republicans,  81  Democrats,  and 
2  Labor  men  in  the  House,  with  one  vacant 
seat,  for  which  a  tie  vote  had  been  cast  at  tbe 
polls. 

NEW  MEXICO.  Territorial  CSoTenmart.— The 
following  were  the  Territorial  officers  during 
the  year:  Governor,  Edmund  G.  Ross;  Sec- 
retary, George  W.  Lane;  Auditor,  Trinidad 
Aland;  Treasurer,  Antonio  Ortiz  y  Salazar: 
Attorney- General,  William  Breeden.  Supreme 
Court:  Chief-Justice,  Elisha  Y.  Long;  Aft<o- 
ciate  Justices^  William  H.  Brinker  and  Will- 
iam F.  Henderson.  N.  B.  I/aughlin  claimed 
to  be  Attorney  -  General  by  appointment  of 
Gov.  Ross,  while  Mr.  Breeden  held  under  a 
commission  from  Gov.  Sheldon,  tbe  predeces- 
sor of  Gov.  Ross.  The  Supreme  Court  recog- 
nized Mr.  Breeden  as  the  dt  facto  Attorney- 
General. 

Political.— The  Republican  Territorial  Con- 
vention met  at  Las  Vegas  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  nominated  Joseph  W.  Dwyer  as 
candidate  for  del^ate  to  Congress.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  the  platform  : 

That  we  arnugn  tho  Democratic  Administratian  for 
its  failure  in  keeping;  its  promises  of  civil-servioe  re- 
form. That  its  promises  to  the  people  of  this  and 
other  Territories  to  appoint  residents  thereof  to  fill  the 
sevend  Federal  offices  have  been  repeatedly  and  per- 
sistenly  broken. 

We  char^  that  the  laud  officials  appointed  for  tl» 
Territory,  disregarding  their  oath  of  office,  in  defianee 
of  tho  law  defining  their  duties,  without  eridence, 
without  investigation,  without  even  ex-parU  inqoiry, 
and  without  a  single  fact  to  justify  their  aDen- 
tions  in  declaring  m  offl<»al  reports  and  in  publio 
prints  that  90  per  cent  of  all  the  real  estate  owned  \rf 
citizens  of  this  Territory  was  obtiined  by  fraud,  that 
titles  to  land  in  small  and  laige  bodies  are  worthless, 
are  flrailty  of  a  gross  misrepresentation,  and  that  sach 
decorations  are  false,  and  made  for  politieal  effect. 

Wc  arrai^  the  national  Demooraac  AdministrstioD 
for  its  hurti\il  and 'persistent  disregard  of  the  material 
interests  of  the  great  Western  States  and  Territories 
of  tho  United  States.  It  raised  the  small-pox  ei^ 
over  our  Territory  and  other  Territories  and  States 
in  the  West  by^  suspending  the  issuanoe  of  patents  to 
lands  upon  which  nnal  proof  had  been  made  in  more 
than  SOjOOO  cases,  regardless  of  whether  they  were 
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fTBadnlent  entries  or  Dot^  thorebjr  punishini^  honest 
settlers  who  are  struggling  for  existence  against  ad- 
verse circnmstanoes,  upon  the  flimsy  pretext  that 
some  fhiudulent  entries  exist 

We  chaige  that  the  present  Democratic  Administra- 
tion of  this  Territory,  by  a  system  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  slander  of  our  people,  has  driven  or  Kept  im- 
migration and  capital  from  among  us.  We  are  in 
favor  of  Uie  fullest  enooura^ment  of  the  mining  in- 
terest of  this  Territory,  believing  thai  the  t^lture  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  ot  the  Territory  depend  in  a  very 
lai^  measure  upon  the  development  of  our  mineral 
resources.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  continued  coinage 
of  silver,  and  the  issuance  by  the  Government  of  silver 
certificates  based  upon  the  deposit  of  bullion  in  small 
as  well  as  large  denominations. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  which  will  protect  our 
copper,  lead,  and  wool  interests. 

We  earnestly  submit  that  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges claimed  by  the  cattle-owners  of  this  Territory 
are  equally  due  to  the  owners  of  sheep  on  their  re- 
spective ranges. 

The  Kepublican  party  is  at  all  times  a  friend  t<)  fVee 
common  schools,  open  to  all  the  youth  of  the  Territo- 
ly^to  be  supported  hj  the  public  revenues. 

We  are  in  favor  of  immigration  to  our  Territory  of 
good  and  law-abiding  citizens,  but  are  opposed  to  for- 
eign corporations  coming  among  us  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoiiang  our  grazing-lan&  to  the  detriment  of 
our  own  people. 

We  are  in  iavor  of  the  appoiutmeut  of  a  commission 
by  Congress,  clothed  with  tail  power  to  settle  the 
land-^rant  titles  in  this  Territorv,  and  also  that  such 
commission  be  limited  to  the  shortest  possible  time 
in  which  to  fairly  accomplish  the  work  assigned  to  it. 

The  Democratio  Territorial  Convention, 
which  was  called  to  meet  at  Socorro,  Septem- 
ber 8,  did  not  finally  convene  until  the  11th, 
owing  to  the  detention  of  delegates  by  floods. 
Antonio  Joseph  was  nominated  for  re-election 
as  delegate  to  Congress.  The  foUowing  are 
extracts  from  the  platform : 

We  demand  the  incidental  protection  of  sQver  by 
the  unlimited  coinage  thereof,  and  assert  that  the  Re- 
publican partv  has  shown  itself  inimical  to  our  great- 
est interests  by  its  course  in  Congress  in  heretofore 
demonetizing  silver;  and  that,  as  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  Democratic  party  is  worthy  of  trust,  we  point 
to  the  restoration  or  silver  as  currency^  and  to  the 
firm  eonrse  of  the  Democratic  representatives  to  Con- 
gress in  resisting  legislation  tending  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  this  metal. 

We  hereby  approve  of  the  act  of  the  present  Con- 
cress,  providing  a  system  of  arbitration  for  aoyusting 
the  differences  oetween  capital  and  labor. 

We  further  congratulate  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
upon  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  in  om*  south- 
em  counties,  and  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  in  thankim?  Qen. 
Nelson  A.  Miles  for  the  ability  and  energy  which  he 
has  displayed,  and  which  have  led  to  such  desirable 
results,  and  we  deem  it  fitting  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  in  all  his  efforts,  he  has  beenably  seconded 
by  the  Democratic  Adminiistration  of  New  Mexico. 

We  heartily  approve  of  the  bill  presented  in  Con- 
gress by  our  delegate.  Mr.  Joseph,  looking  to  the  set- 
uement  of  claims  unaer  land  grants  in  this  Territory. 

We  believe  that  those  pereons  who  have  settled 
npon,  and  for  a  term  of  ten  yean  or  more  occupied 
and  cailtivated,  small  tracts  or  land  in  this  Territory, 
should  be  confirmed  in  their  holdings  and  given  good 
titie  according  to  lines  established  by  neighborly  un- 
derstanding, without  regard  to  the  strict  subdivisions 
of  Government  survey. 

With  the  funding  of  the  floating  debt  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  a  thorough  revision  of  our  revenue  laws,  the 
credit  of  New  Mexico  could  be  placed  at  once  upon  a 
fhm  basis  and  warrants  brought  to  par  value.    We, 


therefore  eamcstiy  commend  such  action  to  our  next 
Legislative  Assembly. 

That  we  favor  the  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  the 
issuance  by  county  and  Territorial  authorities  of  any 
warrants  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  unless  at 
the  time  of  their  issuance  there  be  mor  ey  in  the  treas- 
ury to  pay  them. 

That,  recogniring  the  fact  that  general  intelligence 
is  the  onlv  safe  foundation  for  l^-ee  government,  we 
unqualiflealy  declare  oureelves  in  favor  of  the  enact- 
ment of  an  efllcient  general  school  law  by  our  next 
Legislative  Assembly. 

The  platform  favors  congressionnl  aid  to  the 
schools  of  the  Territory,  the  repeal  of  laws 
taxing  denominational  schools,  the  exemption 
from  taxation  of  all  school  property  and  pub- 
lic libraries,  the  treatment  of  corporations  as 
individuals,  and  the  prevention  of  unjust  dis- 
crimination by  them  against  borne  industries,  a 
congressional  appropriation  to  pay  the  militia 
for  services  in  Indian  campaigns,  and  the  equal 
rights  of  owners  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  past- 
ure their  herds  and  flocks  on  the  pnblic  domain. 
On  November  2  the  vote  for  delegate  was  as 
follows:  Democratic,  16,249;  Republican,  12,- 
346 ;  total,  28,595 ;  Democratic  m^ority,  8,903. 
The  Legislature  consists  of  7  Republicans  and 
5  Democrats  in  the  Council,  and  13  Repabli- 
cani  and  11  Democrats  in  the  House.  It  met 
on  December  27. 

CapUol  BiUdlng. — ^The  new  Capitol  was  ready 
for  the  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  Gov- 
ernor says:  **I  transmit  herewith  the  report 
of  the  Capitol  Building  Committee  constituted 
by  the  act  of  March  28,  1884.  It  affords  me 
great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  aay  that  this 
building  has  been  completed  in  idl  respects 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  prac- 
tically within  the  sum  appropriated  therefor. 
The  building  is  first  class  in  every  particular, 
and  in  its  material,  design,  ond  construction 
the  Territory  has  received  the  worth  of  the 
money  expended." 

Pibllc  Schtota.— The  public-school  law  of  the 
Territory  embodies  many  of  the  best  features 
of  the  laws  in  force  in  some  of  the  roost  enter- 
prising and  progressive  States  of  the  Union. 
It  provides  for  a  general  levy  of  three  mills 
on  the  dollar  for  school  purposes,  divides  the 
counties  into  school  districts  of  convenient 
size,  and  authorizes  the  organization  of  new 
districts  for  the  convenience  of  the  people 
upon  the  petition  of  ten  or  more  heads  of 
families,  it  provides  for  each  county  a  school 
superintendent,  and  for  a  board  of  three  di- 
rectors in  each  district.  The  superintendent 
has  general  charge  of  the  public-school  inter- 
ests of  the  county,  apportions  the  public  funds 
to  the  several  districts  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  therein  of  school  age  (five 
to  twenty  years).  He  is  required  to  visit  each 
district  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to  see  that 
the  school  law  is  properly  enforced.  The  di- 
rectors have  charge  of  the  schools  within 
their  respective  districts,  receive  and  disburse 
the  district  funds,  employ  and  pay  teachers, 
rent  or  build  school-houses,  and  do  whatever 
they  deem  best  to  forward  the  interests  of 
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edacatioD  in  the  district.  A  growing  interest 
is  being  manifested  hj  all  the  people  of  the 
Territory  in  edocatioual  matters.  The  Span- 
ish-speaking portion  of  the  people  especially 
exhibit  a  marked  anxiety  that  their  children 
shall  be  educated  in  the  English  language. 
There  are  still  some  defects  m  the  existing 
system,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  methods 
of  execution,  for  which  the  Governor  suggests 
remedies  to  the  Legislature. 

Debt,  TftxatloB,  umI  Bcsoums.— The  total  tax- 
ation for  all  purposes,  Territorial  and  county, 
is  less  than  2  per  cent.,  and  three  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  that  is  for  public  -  school  purposes. 
The  funded  debt  of  the  Territory  is  $360,000-5 
for  Capitol  and  Penitentiary  buildings,  and  the 
floating  debt  probably  $100,000.  But  few  of 
the  counties  have  indebtedness  of  any  con- 
siderable amount,  and  generally  for  necessary 
public  buildings.  The  increase  of  taxable 
property  during  the  past  year  is  about  $7,- 
500,000,  the  amount  of  assessment'  for  1886 
being  $56,000,000. 

LlTe-8tock.  —  The  following  table  gives  the 
number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  assessed 
in  the  various  counties  during  the  year : 


COUNTIES. 

Honei. 

OftUU 

Sh^. 

Bernalillo 

2.288 
5,211 

864 
8,292 
8,497 
2,518 
2,G15 
7,822 

690 
1,799 
2,82(5 
1,108 

•85 

10,824 

172,177 

19,403 

70,791 

280.598 

48.490 

9,SS6 

184,489 

4,900 

81,197 

87,718 

1,982 

45,000 

877,247 

Colfluc 

61.186 

Do&a  Afta 

18,605 

Grant 

6.572 

Lincoln.. 

110,108 

Mora.      

78,001 

Rio  Arriba. 

San  Mlgael 

210,814 
484.580 

Santa  P6 

45,900 

Blorra 

22,045 

Hocorro 

65.189 

Taos 

72,140 

Valencia. 

150,000 

freshets,  and  portions  of  track  washed  entirel:^ 
away  or  submerged  in  the  quicksands  of  the 
streams  they  crossed  or  bordered. 

"  In  these  meteorological  conditions  for  the 
year,  and  the  resulting  floods,  lie  an  admo- 
nition and  a  lesson  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  which  pointedly  illustrate  the 
need  of  some  effective  plan  of  storing  the 
surplus '  waters,  briefly  suggested  in  my  re- 
port of  last  year.  A  system  of  storage-basing 
at  the  heads  of  the  several  streams  of  the 
Territory,  especially  the  Rio  Grande,  for 
which  the  numerous  canons  and  arroyas  are 
excellently  adapted,  would  save  a  vast  amooLt 
of  water,  suflicient  to  irrigate  not  only  the 
river  valley  proper  but  also  the  m^sas  or  up- 
lands bordering  and  overlooking  it,  practically 
to  the  foot  of  the  chains  of  mountains  on 
either  side,  running  parallel  therewith.  This 
would  reduce  to  cultivation  many  millions  of 
acres  of  productive  land,  now  barren  and 
desolate  for  the  lack  of  water,  much  the 
larger  portion  of  which  is  still  public  land 
and  the  property  of  the  Grovemment." 

BalnfilL — The  following  table  indicates  for 
Santa  F6,  not  only  the  yearly  rainfall,  but  the 
number  of  days  in  each  year  on  which  there 
was  any  rain  or  enow  : 
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Drovghts  and  floods. — The  Governor,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  Oc- 
tober 6,  says :  *'  During  the  first  half  of  this 
calendar  year  New  Mexico,  in  common  with 
the  West  generally,  was  afflicted  with  unusual 
drought,  and  serious  damage  was  sustained  by 
the  cattle  industry,  especially,  from  the  insuf- 
f]  ^lencj  of  grass  on  the  ranges  and  of  water  in 
til  3  springs  and  smaller  streams.  Agriculture 
and  mining  also  suffered,  though  in  a  much 
less  degree,  from  the  scarcity  of  water.  Since 
early  in  July,  however,  the  usual  beginning  of 
what  is  known  as  the  rainy  season,  the  rains 
have  been  unusually  abundant  in  all  parts  of 
the  Territory.  Feed  on  the  ranges  is  good, 
with  stock- water  in  good  supply  and  conven- 
ient, and  stock  is  rapidly  getting  into  excel- 
lent condition  for  winter.  Aginculture,  too, 
has  been  equally  benefited,  and  crops  of  all 
kinds  will  be  fully  up  to  the  average  in  qual- 
ity and  yield  per  acre,  while  the  acreage  has 
been  largely  increased  over  that  of  any  former 
year.  The  rains  have,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Territory,  resulted  in  disastrous  floods,  doing 
great  damage  to  roads  and  bridges  and  other 
property,  especially  to  railroads.  Many  miles 
of  railroad  have  been  broken  by  these  sudden 


TEAR. 

Total 
nlDlUl. 

Number 
of  days. 

YIULSU 

Total 
nlnMl. 

1872 

9-89 

T5 

1880 

9-88 

1878 

9-78 

88 

1881 

21  75 

1874 

19-88 

102 

1882 

11-87 

1875 

18-79 

91 

1883 

11  71 

1870 

15  07 

8T 

1884 

1209 

1S77 

18  15 

68 

1885 

14-89 

187S 

19-89 

89 

1886 

15-7S 

1879 

11  44 

55 

86 
96 
91 
»4 

88 

84 
79 


According  to  the  offlcial  figures,  the  city  has 
never,  during  the  past  five  years,  gone  longer 
at  any  time  without  rain  than  seventeen  days. 
These  figures  would  seem  to  warrant  two 
highly  important  deductions:  that  in  New 
Mexico  the  rainfall  is  not  only  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  but  shows  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  manner  of  distribution  as 
relates  to  time.  The  average  rainfall  from 
1870  till  1885,  inclusive,  was  15*3  inches  at 
Fort  Bayard,  in  the  southwest;  16*74  at  Fort 
Union,  in  the  north ;  and  15*52  at  Fort  Win- 
gate,  in  the  west.  At  Fort  Stanton,  in  the 
southeast,  the  average  was  about  the  same. 

The  Etod  of  Indliii  DepndatlMs.— After  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  when  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles 
assum^  command  of  the  military  department, 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  depredation 
by  hostile  Indians  upon  life  or  property  in  the 
Territory.  During  the  year  prior  to  that  date 
not  less  than  one  hundred  people  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  prop- 
erty had  been  destroyed.  These  murders  were 
accompanied  by  horrible  atrocities,  till  a  panic 
pervaded  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Ter^ 
ritory.  Every  description  of  business  was  stag- 
nant, and  the  people  remote  from  the  larger 
settlements  were  abandoning  their  homes  and 
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oiterprises.  Bat  the  policy  of  Gen.  Mil^a, 
which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  from  the  south- 
west of  every  element  of  Indian  hostility,  re- 
established confidence  and  safety  throughout 
that  region. 

igrlcBltml  Developneiit— Gratifying  develop- 
ments Iq  the  agricultural  capacities  of  the  Ter- 
ritory were  made  during  the  year.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  large  portions  of  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  mountain  districts,  are 
well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  small  grains 
and  many  varieties  of  vegetables  without  arti- 
ficial irrigation.  These  crops  have  been  thus 
successfully  cultivated  at  altitudes  of  from  5,000 
to  8,000  feet,  and  the  yield  has  been  as  large 
as  the  average  yield  of  the  Western  States, 
and  very  frequently  much  larger,  especially  of 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  This 
success  is  undoubt<>dly  attributable  to  the  in- 
creased moisture  incident  to  the  altitude.  At 
all  seasons  of  the  year  rains  are  much  more 
frequent  in  the  mountains  than  in  the  valleys, 
and  this,  together  with  the  now  established 
fact  that  agriculture  may  be  successfully  fol- 
lowed in  these  localities  without  the  expense 
and  labor  of  irrigation,  is  bringing  the  mount- 
ain-regions into  much  greater  demand  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes.  A  very  active  interest 
has  also  been  developed  in  the  cultivation  of 
trees,  especially  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Territory. 

Cattlvattsa  of  AlfiOAu— The  cultivation  of  al- 
falfa, or  California  clover,  has  during  the  year 
become  somewhat  general,  and  is  invariably 
successful.  This  grass  is  harvested  from  two 
to  five  times  a  year,  according  to  latitude.  The 
average  yield  at  each  cutting  is  from  1^  to  2 
tons  an  acre.  It  sells  at  an  average  of  $15  a 
ton.  Its  capacity  to  withstand  drought  is  some- 
what remarkable  after  becoming  well  rooted, 
and  it  does  not  ordinarily  require  reseeding 
for  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  and  is  there- 
fore a  crop  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  climate 
like  that  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  generally  upon 
the  stock-ranges  that  the  experiment  of  its 
ooltivation  has  been  tried  here,  and  it  has  been 
so  exceptionally  successful  that  there  is  ev- 
ery prospect  that  its  cultivation  will  in  due 
time  become  general  throughout  the  Territo- 
ry. **  The  good  results  of  its  general  cultiva- 
tion,^^ says  the  Governor,  *'  will  become  mani- 
fest in  several  respects.  It  will  improve  the 
qoality  and  increase  the  quantity,  and  conse- 
quently the  value,  of  the  meat  product  of  the 
ranges.  It  will  increase  the  value  of  the  land, 
thereby  making  it  more  valuable  for  agricult- 
ural than  for  grazing  purposes.  The  result  of 
that  will  be  the  eventual  breaking  up  of  the 
great  cattle-ranges,  and  their  division  in  small 
fisirms,  with  smaller  numbers  and  better  grades 
of  cattle,  and  diversified  products,  till  a  ranch 
of  10,000  acres,  which  now  gives  employment 
to  and  supports  perhaps  fifty  citizens  of  the 
Territory,  will  be  broken  into  perhaps  fifty 
times  that  number  of  farms  and  homes  of  fam- 
ilies and  a  hundred  times  that  number  of  peo- 


ple ;  and  people  are  worth  more  to  the  State 
than  steers.  This  is  the  great  change  that  is 
coming  to  New  Mexico  through  this  and  simi- 
lar agencies,  inducing  radical  climatic  changes, 
slow  but  none  the  less  inevitable,  and  acceler- 
ated by  artificial  and  naturid  methods.  The 
same  causes  have  produced  equally  radical  cli- 
matic and  industrial  changes  elsewhere,  and 
those  causes  are  now  at  work  here  with  equal 
certainty  of  the  same  result." 

Laid  Titles.— The  Governor  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  department  and  of  Congress  to  the 
very  urgent  need  of  legislation  for  the  settle- 
n^ent  of  titles  and  claims  to  real  and  pretended 
Spanish  and  Mexican  grants  in  the  Territory. 
He  says : 

'*  While  there  is  here  a  vast  area  of  public 
land,  embracing  eligible  locations  for  all  pur- 
poses —  agricultural,  mineral,  grazing,  and 
otherwise— these  grants  absorb  much  of  the 
best  lands  of  the  Territory,  and  being  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  our  land  system,  the  con- 
dition of  uncertainty  as  to  title,  created  and 
maintained  in  so  many  instances  by  question- 
able practices,  has,  not  unnaturally,  in  the 
public  mind,  cast  a  cloud  upon  titles  to  real 
estate,  which  has  tended  to  repel  immigration 
and  investment  and  to  retard  development. 

'^  The  conditions  of  land-tenure  established 
by  the  Spanish  Government  and  prevailing  here 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  annexation, 
were  so  essentially  different  from  those  pecul- 
iar to  the  public  land  States  of  the  Union,  and 
the  delay  in  the  adjustment  of  these  titles  con- 
templated by  the  act  of  1854  has  so  greatly 
added  to  the  complication  of  those  conditions, 
that  correspondingly  different  methods  for  that 
adjustment  have  become  imperative  for  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  private  rights. 
To  attempt  that  adjustment  by  iudicial  pro- 
cess would  not  only  overburden  the  courts  to 
a  degree  that  would  amount,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  a  denial  of  justice  to  a  very  large  class  of 
honest,  deserving  people,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  eviction  of  rightful  claimants  of  thousands 
of  small  holdings,  through  their  inability  to 
meet  the  costs  of  litigation. 

*^  It  is  not  generally  known  elsewhere,  but  is 
nevertheless  the  fact,  that  very  much  the 
larger  number  of  the  original  land-holdings  in 
this  Territory  consist  of  but  a  few  acres  each 
— say,  from  five  to  fifty — which  have  been 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  through  several 
generations.  These  owners  were  originally 
what  is  known  in  the  United  States  as  ^  squat- 
ters '  on  the  public  domain.  There  were  no 
surveys,  and  each  took  according  to  his  own 
idea  of  his  needs  and  his  ability  or  desire  to 
improve.  Their  lines  were  laid  in  every  con- 
ceivable irregular  shape,  according  to  the  con- 
figuration of  the  country.  They  had  as  a  rule 
no  muniments  of  title,  and  neither  needed  nor 
desired  any.  The  right  of  possession  and  oc- 
cupancy gave  an  acknowledged  and  perfect 
title  under  Spanish  and  Meincan  custom  and 
law.    These  people  are  simple,  honest,  law- 
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abiding,  and  tlioroagWy  loyal.  By  treaty  stip- 
ulation they  were  assared  of  the  same  degree 
of  protection  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
to  which  they  were  entitled  as  citizens  of  Mexi- 
co. To  sabject  them  now  to  unnecessary  sac- 
rifices in  the  perfection  of  titles  to  homes  to 
which  they  already  held  perfect  title  as  citi- 
zens of  Mexico,  would  certainly  be  inconsistent 
with  the  treaty  guarantees  under  which  they 
became  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  no 
way  yet  devised  can  those  treaty  guarantees 
and  strict  justice  to  those  people  in  respect  to 
their  land  titles  be  so  fully  conformed  to  and 
secured  as  by  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the 
plan  embodied  in  the  pending  House  bill. 

'*  A  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  held  by 
the  native  citizens  is  included  in  community 
grants,  lands  originally  taken  up  under  a  gen- 
eral law  of  Spain,  and  occupied  and  held  in 
common  by  the  grantees  and  their  descend- 
ants. These  lands  are  becoming  valuable  by 
the  general  development  of  the  country,  and 
the  temptations  and  opportunities  for  the  pro- 
curement of  undivided  interests  therein  by  de- 
signing^ and  unscrupulous  persons  are  becoming 
very  great,  and  daily  increasing,  to  the  loss  and 
wrong  of  unsuspecting  and  crednloas  occupant 
members  of  the  community.  I  deem  it  im- 
portant for  the  protection  of  these  people  that 
the  tribunal  to  be  provided  for  the  investiga- 
tion and  adjustment  of  claims  to  these  grants 
shall  be  authorized  also  to  allot  in  severalty 
to  each  actual  occupant  of  all  community  grants 
bis  proportion,  in  quantity  and  value. 

^*  A  serious  and  threatenin:?  evil  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Territory  exists  in  the  presence  of 
great  landed  estates  that  have  been  developed 
in  the  larger  Spanish  grants  that  have  been 
confirmed  to  individual  claimants  by  Congress 
under  former  Administrations.  Some  of  these 
grants  are  of  enormous  extent,  ranging  from 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  near  two  millions 
of  acres.  Their  owners,  some  of  them  aliens, 
persist  in  holding  these  vast  bodies  of  land 
intact,  refusing  to  subdivide  or  sell  any  portion 
on  any  terms,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
establishing  thereon  a  system  of  tenantry,  an- 
tagonistic to  and  subversive  of  American  in- 
dustrial economy,  Amerian  society,  and  Ameri- 
can government.  This  purpose  of  the  holders 
of  these  estates,  unless  thwarted  by  prompt 
action,  can  not  but  breed  mischief,  morally, 
industrially,  and  politically." 

The  House  bill  referred  to  provides  for  a 
commission  to  adjudicate  titles  to  Spanish  and 
Mexican  grants. 

NEWSPAPERS.  The  earliest  newspaper  in 
America  was  one  begun  in  Boston  in  1690,  en- 
titled "Publick  Occurrences."  The  authori- 
ties objected  to  it,  and  a  second  number  was 
never  issued.  The  first  permanent  one  was 
the  Boston  "  News-Letter,"  founded  in  1704, 
and  continuing  until  1776.  Philadelphia  pub- 
lished a  journal  in  1719,  and  New  York  one  in 
1725.  From  that  time  until  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  the  number  increased  slowly. 


The  principal  towns  were  not  large  enough  to 
do  more  than  allow  them  to  exist,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  send  their  issues  far  away  from 
home,  as  the  roads  were  bad  and  all  metiliods  of 
communication  were  infrequent.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  England  in  1775  there 
were  89  journals  of  all  kinds,  none  of  them 
taking  the  entire  time  of  the  editor,  who  was 
always  a  printer  and  frequently  a  bookseller. 
Several  of  these  periodicals  ceased  while  the 
conflict  was  going  on;  but,  after  it  ended, 
numbers  sprang  np,  many  being  away  from 
the  seaboard.  Kentucky  had  one  in  1787,  and 
Ohio  another  in  1798;  but  no  considerable 
progress  could  be  made  in  their  conduct  until 
the  post-roads  and  other  highways  were  great- 
ly improved,  and  until  mechanical  inventions 
had  been  made  that  would  enable  a  large  nom- 
ber  of  copies  to  be  printed  in  a  short  time.  As 
it  happened,  these  improvements  came  nearly 
together.  Both  railroads  and  steam-presses 
went  into  operation  in  1880,  although  known 
here  for  a  year  or  two  before.  Until  that  time 
it  was  impossible  for  a  newspaper  to  print  on 
a  single  press  more  than  three  thousand  copies 
in  a  day,  even  when  labor  was  carried  on  for 
the  entire  twenty-four  hours.  The  greatest 
speed  was  two  hundred  and  fiftj  copies  an 
hour  on  one  ^ide,  this  requiring  two  expert 
workmen.  The  printer's  craft  had  not  ad- 
vanced between  the  years  1700  and  1800,  and 
at  the  latter  date  he  was  obliged  to  purchase 
everything  except  paper  in  Great  Britain.  Ink 
was  not  made  here ;  there  was  only  one  small 
type-foundry  in  the  country;  presses  were  im- 
ported, and  so  was  everything  else  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  art  properly.  But  a  change 
began  in  1796,  when  Binney  and  Ronaldson 
opened  a  type-foundry  in  Philadelphia.  Short- 
ly afterward  Ramaze  began  making  wooden 
presses  better  than  those  brought  from  abroad, 
and  in  1805  ink  was  manufactured.  In  1817 
and  1818  iron  presses  were  made,  allowing 
sheets  of  double  the  former  size  to  be  printed. 
In  1827  or  1828  composition-rollers  were 
brought  into  use,  and  about  a  year  later  power- 
presses.  These  were  at  first  propelled  by 
horses  or  mules,  steam  being  applied  in  1836 
or  1836.  From  that  time  to  this  there  has 
been  a  continual  succession  of  improvements, 
some  of  very  great  value,  each  enabling  the 
press  to  reach  a  higher  point.  It  has  been 
obliged  to  follow  these  changes,  and  its  step 
could  be  no  more  rapid  than  theirs.  To  print 
as  many  copies  as  our  largest  Sunday  paper 
now  issues  in  four  or  five  hours,  would  in  1809 
have  required  the  labor  of  a  hand-press,  as 
newspapers  were  then  printed,  ten  hours  a 
day  for  seven  years  and  a  half.  The  largest 
office  in  the  city  then  had  nine  hand-presses. 
If  it  had  worked  night  and  day,  with  relays  of 
pressmen,  it  would  have  taken  nineteen  weeks. 
To  do  it  in  the  time  that  the  "Worid"  ac- 
complishes its  feat  would  have  required  5,600 
presses  and  11,200  pressmen — ^four  times  as 
many  presses  and  pressmen  as  there  were  in 
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the  Union  at  the  time.    The  type  also  would 
have  had  to  be  set  up  two  handred  times. 

iBpTtreBNls  la  JevBallsm* — It  was  not  long 
after  Uie  introdnction  of  the  power-press  when 
penny  papers  came  into  existence.  Hitherto 
the  poorer  people  had  never  read  dailj  papers, 
as  thej  were  too  expensive.  The  stranger  who 
widied  to  see  one  most  go  to  a  porter-house 
or  a  coffee-house  where  it  was  kept  on  file.  He 
conld  not  baj  one  in  the  streets  and  hardly  at 
the  office.  In  1882  it  occurred  to  Horatio 
David  Shepard,  a  jonng  man  of  enterprise, 
that  there  would  be  a  demand  for  a  cheap  pe- 
riodical, and  he  accordingly  launched  one  in 
conjunction  with  Horace  Greeley.  It  was  ui>- 
SQCcessful ;  but  others  had  better  luck.  Soon 
after  tliis  the  Baltimore  "Sun,"  New  York 
"Herald,"  PhUadelphia  "Ledger,"  New  York 
"  Sun,"  and  New  York  "  Tribune,"  now  among 
the  most  successful,  were  founded.  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  classes  that  had  never  before 
read  the  news  each  day.  Their  predecessors 
rarely  printed  more  than  1,500  copies  for  each 
issue,  and  many  of  them  not  half  that.  One 
of  the  largest  received  during  the  whole  of  one 
year,  from  advertising  and  subscriptions,  no 
more  than  $40,000.  The  cheap  dailies  soon  at- 
tained a  circulation  of  10,000  or  15,000  copies 
a  day,  and  in  twenty  years  some  of  them  reached 
60,000.  With  increased  prosperity  came  new 
expenses.  In  1880  the  staff  of  a  large  daily 
newspaper  comprised  two  persons.  Ine  edi- 
tor wrote  the  leaders  and  corrected  the  com- 
munications; the  assistant  did  all  the  rest. 
But  competition  induced  the  journals,  in  1887 
or  1888,  to  add  reporters,  who  were  before 
unknown.  The  number  of  these  and  of  editors 
gradually  increased.  In  1840  two  reporters 
and  two  editors  were  sufficient  for  any  daily; 
in  1850,  four  editors  and  five  reporters;  in 
1860,  eight  editors  and  ten  reporters;  but  now 
twenty  editors  and  forty  reporters  are  re- 
quired. In  1844  the  electric  telegraph  went 
into  operation ;  but  it  was  not  much  used  by 
the  press  for  several  years.  In  1847  a  new 
Hoe  press,  more  rapid  than  anything  previous- 
ly known,  came  into  use ;  and  it  came  just  in 
time,  for  the  previous  style  had  in  its  turn  be- 
come inadequate.  In  1840  the  New  York  As- 
sociated Press  was  begun  for  the  collection  of 
ship-news;  but  it  shortly  afterward  attempted 
gatnering  news  of  all  descriptions.  Newspa- 
pers in  other  sections  imitated  this  combina- 
tion, until  now  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
ia  covered  with  one  or  the  other  of  tliese  or- 
ganizations. In  1859  newspapers  were  first 
stereotyped  by  the  paper  process.  The  mold 
being  flexible,  the  plates  could  be  cast  in  seg- 
ments of  a  circle,  and  the  efforts  of  an  in- 
genious inventor,  Bullock,  showed  how  much 
smaller  and  more  compact  a  press  could  be 
made  by  their  use.  The  war  gave  a  prodigious 
impetus  to  the  newspapers.  Every  one  felt  the 
deepest  interest  in  what  was  going  on,  and  cir- 
culations doubled,  while  correspondents  fol- 
lowed the  army  in  the  field  everywhere.    Most 


of  the  advantages  then  gained  were  retained 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle,  and  class 
papers  then  began  to  appear  in  large  numbers. 
Religious  newspapers  date  back  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century,  as  do  agricultural  ones ; 
but  the  great  variety  now  found  in  trade,  com- 
merce, mechanics,  and  art  was  unknown  be- 
fore 1860.  In  the  time  of  the  war,  paper  was 
very  dear,  and  inventors  applied  themselves 
to  find  substitutes  for  cotton  and  linen  rags. 
Straw  was  manufactured  in  several  ways  for 
this  purpose,  and  since  that  period  wood  has 
come  into  general  use.  More  than  half  the 
paper  used  on  journals  is  now  made  of  wood- 
pulp,  the  majority  of  what  is  left  being  of 
straw.  The  last  great  improvement  connected 
with  newspapers  is  the  discovery  of  a  way  to 
feed  the  press  automatically.  A  gigantic  roll 
comes  from  the  mill,  is  unwound  and  moist- 
ened, then  wound  again  and  placed  so  as  to 
revolve,  and  the  paper  is  drawn  in  as  needed 
by  the  machine.  This  saves  the  labor  of  eight 
or  ten  men  on  each  press,  and  is  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  hand-feeding.  There  are 
a  countless  number  of  other  improvements, 
many  very  usefal  and  valuable,  but  these  are 
the  main  ones.  Type-setting  by  machinery 
has  often  been  attempted,  but,  although  easy  to 
be  done,  has  so  far  never  proved  a  commercial 
success. 

Places  af  PaUlcatiM* — A  single  newspaper  is 
nearly  always  found  at  each  county -seat,  and, 
if  the  town  is  large  or  the  county  is  populous, 
there  may  be  two  or  three.  A  place  that  is  a 
dozen  miles  from  any  other  where  a  newspaper 
is  printed,  and  has  1,000  inhabitants,  is  also 
likely  to  have  a  journal  of  its  own.  Towns  of 
8,000  population  will  have  two,  of  5,000  three, 
and  of  8,000  four.  At  12,000  there  is  a  daily 
newspaper,  at  20,000  two,  at  50,000  four,  and 
at  100,000  ^ve  or  six.  Beyond  this  the  num- 
ber does  not  increase  rapidly.  New  York  has 
twenty-nine  dailies,  Philadelphia  twenty-four, 
Chicago  eighteen,  Cincinnati  twelve,  and  San 
Francisco  twenty-one.  Bat  the  circulation  of 
the  papers  in  the  larger  places  is  greater  rela- 
tively than  in  the  smaller  ones,  more  copies 
being  issued  in  a  place  of  500,000  inhabitants 
than  in  five  of  100,000.  This  is  because  the 
journal  from  the  large  city,  being  a  fuller  com- 
pendium of  news,  is  received  in  them  and  read, 
while  the  newspapers  in  the  small  towns  only 
circulate  in  their  immediate  neighborhoods. 
In  all,  there  were,  in  1880,  in  the  Union  4,898 
places  where  newspapers  are  published,  and  an 
average  of  two  and  a  half  newspapers  to  each 
place.  Their  average  distance  from  one  an- 
other was  twenty-six  miles ;  but  this  is  greatly 
diminished  in  the  more  populous  portions  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  East.  In 
Massachusetts  there  are  186  towns  that  issue 
periodicals,  and  in  New  York  864  towns,  be- 
ing an  average  distance  apart  in  the  former  of 
seven  and  three  quarters  and  in  the  latter  of 
eleven  and  a  half  miles.  The  number  of  news- 
papers in  the  United  States  increased  from  89 
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in  1776  to  160  in  1800,  866  in  1810, 861  in  1828, 
1,408  in  1840,  2,628  in  1860,  4,051  in  1860, 
6,871  in  1870,  11,314  in  1880,  and  14,160  in 
1886.  The  annual  ratio  of  increase  is  2*60  per 
cent  Three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  have  lasted 
fifty  years.  The  following  tahle  shows  the 
ratio  of  growth  of  each  kind  since  1860 : 


CLASS. 

1850 

I860]  1870. 

1880. 

1886. 

Dally 

254 

115 

81 

1,902 

'95 

100 

6 

19 

887         674 
86         107 

79       iia 

8,178      4.295 

971 

78 

188 

8,688 

42 

160 

1,167 

18 

122 

1,216 
41 
152 
10,6«j5 
60 
247 
1,608 
26 
124 

Tri-weeklv 

Somi-wooKly 

Weekly.     ..... 

Bi-weekly 

Semi-mocthly 

Monthly 

280 
80 

96 

622 

18 

49 

Bl-montbly 

OoMirterlv. . ....... 

ToUl 

2^6 

4,051  1    &871 

11,814 

14,160 

Those  in  1880  were  published  in  2,606  coun- 
ties, 829  villages  or  cities  issuing  five  or  more. 
They  employed  in  the  mechanical  department 
61,140  males  and  3,876  females,  of  whom  New 
York  had  9,166 ;  and  there  were  engaged  in 
writing  16,600  persons.  New  York  having  8,287 
of  these.  The  gross  value  of  the  products  of 
New  York  was  $24,266,911,  and  of  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  $89,009,074.  A  little 
less  than  half  of  the  income  came  from  adver- 
tising. The  average  circulation  of  the  dailies 
in  Montana  was  804  copies ;  but  in  Maryland, 
the  other  extreme,  it  was  9,472.  The  average 
for  the  whole  country  was  4,187.  The  average 
circulation  of  newspapers  in  rural  regions  of 
the  West  is  not  much  more  than  200  copies. 
The  largest  circulation  is  that  of  a  juvenile  in 
Boston,  which  prints  about  400,000.  The  con- 
sumption of  paper  in  the  census  year  was  189,- 
146,048  pounds.  The  number  of  copies  print- 
ed was  2,067,848,209.  The  table  in  the  next 
column  shows  the  number  of  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  1886. 

The  post-oflSce  reports  show  that  New  York 
sent  a  little  less  than  one  quarter  of  all  the 
papers  going  through  the  mail  in  1886,  Chicago 
10  per  cent,  Boston"'  6},  Philadelphia  6k  St. 
Louis  4^,  and  Cincinnati  8.  Twenty  places 
sent  nearly  70  per  cent,  the  total  number  of 
pounds  being  109,962,689.  Postage  is  prepaid 
by  publishers,  at  one  cent  a  pound. 

iBcraue  In  Expenses. — The  principal  develop- 
ment of  newspapers  is  in  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and 
to  a  less  degree  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.  All 
other  journals  are  to  some  extent  made  up  from 
these.  The  greatest  efforts  are  made  to  obtain 
news,  with  fullness  and  completeness,  and  to 
distribute  their  issues  through  a  large  extent 
of  territory. 

The  increase  in  the  labor  put  upon  a  single 
journal  is  as  remarkable  as  the  growth  other- 
wise. No  man  lived  entirely  by  writing  for  a 
newspaper  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but 
the  namber  thus  engaged,  and  their  compen- 
sation, gradually  increased.  In  1860  Horace 
Greeley  testified,  before  a  committee  of  the 
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Texas 
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76 
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Territories.... 
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1,216 

10.685 

1.608 

14,160 

House  of  GommoDs,  that  the  highest  rate  of 
compensation  on  an  American  newspaper  W88 
$2,500  a  year;  but  this  is  now  more  than 
quadrupled.  For  a  single  news  article  $1,000 
has  been  paid,  and  to  obtain  and  print  a  tran- 
script of  a  treaty  with  Spain  cost  the  New 
York  "  Times  "  over  $7,000.  Telegraphic  bilb 
are  very  heavy.  They  vary  from  $30,000  to 
$60,000  a  year  on  the  largest  papers,  and  in- 
stances have  been  known  of  much  larger  sama. 
The  Chicago  ^^  Times  "  paid  in  one  year  $190,- 
000  on  this  account.  A  newspaper  that  spends 
a  million  a  year  divides  it  abont  as  follows: 
White  paper,  $400,000;  editorial  expenses, 
$200,000 ;  telegraphing,  $50,000 ;  type-setting, 
$100,000 ;  the  remainder  being  divided  among 
other  things.  Several  jonrnals  equal,  and  some 
surpass,  these  figures.  Several  earn  profits  of 
from  $300,000  to  $500,000  a  year.  Their  offices 
in  all  cities  are  now  among  the  most  handsome 
and  imposing  edifices  there  to  be  found. 

SntaMUry  IndutrlM.— The  printing,  writing, 
and  distributing  of  newspapers  have  created 
many  lesser  industries.  The  bulk  of  the  circa- 
lation  of  dailies  goes  into  the  hands  of  news- 
dealers, who  obtain  their  supplies  either  di- 
rectly from  the  offices  or  from  news  companies. 
Of  these  latter,  the  largest  is  the  American 
News  Oompany,  which  deals  In  fancy  goods, 
stationery,  and  books,  as  well  as  in  newspa- 
pers. It  takes  of  each  of  the  more  largely  cir- 
culated journals  of  New  York,  from  10,000  to 
50,000  copies  each  morning,  and  supplies  lessor 
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dealers  everywLere.  The  retaU  newsdealers 
are  in  very  great  numbers  in  all  the  principal 
places,  delivering  the  bulk  of  the  daily  news- 
papers, and  a  large  share  of  those  of  other 
periods  of  issue.  Folding  and  mailing  is 
another  branch.  In  some  cities  contracts  are 
made  to  supply  the  dailies  with  lo<^al  news, 
which  is  furnished,  in  duplicate  on  thin  paper, 
to  each.  The  office  that  does  this  keeps  up  a 
multitude  of  reporters,  but  prints  nothing  it- 
self. As  it  supplies  its  copy  for  low  rates, 
some  newspapers  take  it,  to  prevent  loss  of 
news  by  accident,  but  others  do  it  to  save  ex- 
pense, fewer  reporters  are  then  required.  A 
very  large  business  is  that  of  advertising  agen- 
cies, a  hundred  or  more  of  them  being  in  op- 
eration. They  gather  advertisements  from  the 
public,  and  insert  them  in  newspapers  at  the 
published  rates,  receivmg  a  commission  from 
the  papers.  Some  are  on  a  very  large  scale, 
receiving  and  spending  nearly  $1,000,000  a 
year.  Much  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on 
periodicals  comes  from  the  cost  of  type-setting. 
Shortly  after  the  war,  offices  were  established 
in  which  type  was  set  for  several  papers,  the 
matter  being  transferred  from  one  to  another 
without  expense.  Soon  this  was  extended  so 
that  part  of  a  journal  was  printed,  the  incom- 
plete sheet  then  being  sent  by  freight  or  ex- 
press to  a  local  office,  when  it  was  again  put 
on  the  press  witli  local  news.  This  proved  a 
very  great  economy,  and  there  are  now  5,000 
papers  thus  printed,  the  work  being  done  by 
forty  firms.  £very  size  and  shape  is  furnished, 
as  well  as  every  shade  in  politics.  Some  es- 
tablishments also  send  oat  stereotype  plates, 
which  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Another  secondary  occupation  is  that  of  lit- 
erary agents,  who  buy  from  authors  and  news- 
paper men  of  reputation  letters,  articles,  and 
brief  novels,  for  which  they  pay  a  certain  price, 
and  then  dispose  of  the  manuscript  simulta- 
neously to  several  periodicals. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  the 
press  has  been  that  of  class  journalism.  One 
third  of  the  sheets  published  in  New  York  make 
no  pretense  of  giving  the  ordinary  political  and 
social  news  of  the  day,  but  supply  that  of  a 
particular  occupation  or  belief  with  great  fuU- 
ness.  The  largest  divisions  are  those  of  re- 
ligion, trade,  and  commerce,  education,  law, 
medicine,  and  mechanics ;  but  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  subdivisions.  While  their  cir- 
culations are  not  so  large  as  that  of  general 
periodicals,  they  spend  much  money  in  obtain- 
ing and  presenting  news  and  comment  in  their 
own  line.  Another  class  is  that  of  illustrated 
papers,  including  satirical  and  humorous  peri- 
odicals. The  engravings  in  these  are  generally 
excellent,  their  whole  appearance  being  very 
handsome. 

BritiBh  iMsrlca. — ^A  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  newspapers  is  also  witnessed  in  New- 
foundland and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Ex- 
cellent periodicals  are  published  in  Toronto, 
Quebec,  and  Montreal,  and  no  town  of  any 


size  is  without  one.    Those  now  issued  are  as 
follows : 
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10 
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The  difference  in  the  totals  from  the  addition 
of  tlie  dailies,  monthlies,  and  weeklies,  in  this 
as  well  as  a  preceding  table,  is  the  number  of 
periodicals  with  other  intervals  of  issue  than 
those  named. 

Press  IsBsdattiM. — The  general  collection  and 
dissemination  of  news  was  conducted  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise  on  the  part  of  each  news- 
paper until  a  little  less  than  forty  years  ago, 
when,  almost  simultaneously,  the  business  ot 
news-gathering  through  associated  efforts  was 
begun  in  Europe  and  in  the  Unit^  States.  In 
1849  was  formed  in  Kew  York  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  "*'  Associated  Press,'*  which 
now  includes  the  "Times,"  "Tribune,"  "Her- 
ald," "World,"  "Journal  of  Commerce," 
"  Sun,"  and  "  Mail  and  Express,"  which  has 
its  agents  in  every  considerable  town  and  city 
in  the  world,  and  supplies  news  to  all  the  lead- 
ing papers  of  America,  by  way  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Cable  Companies'  wires  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph.  In  the  chief  cities  the  pa- 
pers are  served  by  pneumatic  tube  from  the 
main  office  of  the  Associated  Press.  This  pow- 
erful organization  has  a  monopoly  of  the  news- 
gathering  business,  and  is  so  systematically  con- 
ducted, under  such  strict  discipline,  and  with 
agents  so  vigilant  and  experienced,  that  even 
in  remote  places  very  little  escapes  it.  Some- 
thing less  than  twenty  years  ago  a  vigorous  at- 
tempt at  competition  was  made  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  "  American  Press  Association," 
with  John  Hussell  Young,  an  experienced  jour- 
nalist, at  its  head,  and  this  institution  continued 
in  existence  for  some  years,  and  accomplished 
a  fair  degree  of  success,  but  was  ultimately 
driven  out  of  the  market  by  its  older  and  more 
powerful  rival.  Besides  the  newspapers  al- 
ready mentioned  as  members  of  the  Associated 
Press,  the  *'  Evening  Post,"  "  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser," and  "Staats  Zeitung"  are  admitted 
by  contract  on  equal  terms  of  service  with  the 
rest,  these  contracts  being  interminable  so  long 
as  their  obligations  are  sustained  by  the  papers 
named.  The  "  Mail  and  Express  "  is  the  only 
evening  paper  that  is  a  member  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  its  membership  came  about  through 
the  union  of  the  "  Express,"  founded  by  Eras- 
tus  and  James  Brooks,  and  the  "Evening 
Mail,"  founded  by  Charles  and  Henry  Sweet- 
ser,  the  Associated  Press  franchise  going  with 
the  consolidation.  Membership  in  the  Associ- 
ated Press  is  valued  at  about  $250,000,  and 
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the  good- will  of  the  organization  (which  is 
not  a  corporation)  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
$2,000,000. 

It  was  in  1849«  also,  that  Baron  Jules  Ren- 
ter, a  Prussian,  founded  the  now  well-known 
Renter's  Telegram  Company.  This  was  in 
London,  and  the  innovation  was  not  popular, 
the  leading  London  newspapers  refusing  to 
accept  his  news.  Baron  Renter  was  forced  to 
confine  himself  to  giving  merely  financial  in- 
telligence, until,  in  1859,  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  coup^  which  at  once  gave  him  the  impetus 
required  to  insure  his  success.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  the  first  to  communicate  to 
the  London  newspapers  a  report  of  the  speech 
made  by  Napoleon  III  to  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, a  speech  that  was  the  immediate  pre- 
lude to  the  Italian  War;  and  this  success  re- 
sulted in  Renter's  telegrams  being  accepted  bj 
the  London  newspapers.  Their  patronage  soon 
spread,  being  extended  from  London  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  these  tele- 
grams now  form  the  chief  source  of  the  foreign 
news-supply  for  ail  provincial  papers.  Ren- 
ter's Agency  was  converted  into  a  limited  com- 
pany in  186i,  and  now  has  a  vast  number  of 
correspondents  scattered  over  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  Nearly  every  day,  Ren- 
ter's Agency  supplies  two  or  three  columns  of 
foreign  news  to  the  British  press.  If  a  war 
breaks  out,  or  any  specially  important  event  is 
to  take  place  anywhere,  special  correspondents 
are  immediately  dispatched  to  the  scene,  pre- 
cisely as  is  done  by  the  London  journals.  The 
exclusive  distribution  of  all  Renter's  telegrams 
to  the  provinces  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Press 
Association  in  London.  This  organization  was 
founded  in  1868,  when,  by  act  of  Parliament, 
the  telegraph  system  of  Great  Britain  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Provisions 
of  the  act  afforded  the  press  important  advan- 
tages in  the  cheap  transmission  of  news,  and 
provincial  newspapers  at  once  formed  them- 
selves into  this  Association,  which  still  exists, 
with  headquarters  in  London,  and  connections 
in  every  town  of  any  consequence  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.  It  has  a  manager,  editors,  sub- 
editors, and  a  large  staff  of  reporters,  for  the 
collection,  condensation,  and  distribution  of 
news.  It  has  a  network  of  correspondents 
spread  over  the  country,  so  that,  on  events  of 
importance  occurring,  even  in  obscure  villages, 
the  details  are  quickly  transmitted  to  the  head- 
ofiice  in  London,  and  thence  retransmitted, 
after  being  carefully  edited,  to  clients  all  over 
the  kingdom.  The  Central  News  Agency, 
founded  by  W.  Saunders,  M.  P.,  is  also  located 
in  London,  and  is  managed  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Press  Association,  except 
that  it  has  recently  begun  to  collect  and  dis- 
tribute foreign  as  well  as  domestic  news,  thus 
coming  into  competition  with  Renter's  Agency. 
There  is  also  in  London  the  National  Press 
Agency,  which  has  a  printing-office  of  it-s  own, 
and  supplies  columns  of  news,  or  a  **  London 
letter,"  stereotyped,  to  weeklies  and  bi-week- 


lies, besides  printing  political  pamphlets  and 
leaflets  for  the  Liberal  party.  The  youngest 
English  press  association  is  the  Exchange 
Company,  established  a  dozen  years  ago  in 
London,  originally  for  the  supply  of  Stock- 
Exchange  quotations  through  the  "  tape," 
which  no,w  is  so  far  extended  in  its  service  as 
to  supply  general  news,  and  sporting  and  par- 
liamentary intelligence.  This  company  has 
central  offices  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
some  other  large  towns.  Even  the  collection 
of  local  news  in  the  large  cities  has,  in  the 
United  States,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  organi- 
zations, of  which  G'Ronrke's  City  Press  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  is  the  oldest  and  most 
important.  This  may  be  considered  a  branch 
of  the  Associated  Press,  as  the  two  work  to- 
gether. The  City  Press  has  a  large  staff  of 
editors,  copy-readers,  and  reporters,  and  covers 
the  whole  of  New  York,  the  annexed  district, 
and  Westchester  County.  The  news^  as  it 
comes  over  the  wires  to  the  Press  Associations, 
or  is  brought  in  (if  local)  by  reporters,  is  man- 
ifolded on  thin  tissue-paper  or  "flimsy,"  as  it 
is  irreverently  termed,  and  in  this  form  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  newspapers,  either  by 
messenger-boys  or  through  the  pneumatic  tube. 
In  the  newspaper-offices  this  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  editors,  and  is  carefully  edited,  being 
"  cut "  or  expanded,  or  united  to  the  dispatches 
forwarded  by  special  correspondents  on  the 
same  topics,  as  the  case  may  be.  Often,  if  tiie 
"  special "  is  better  or  fuller  than  the  Associ- 
ated Press  news,  the  latter  is  discarded  alto- 
gether. Of  course,  the  system  has  its  faults. 
It  may  sometimes  be  placed  or  fall  into  the 
hands  of  designing  persons,  and  be  employed 
for  nefarious  purposes.  So  news  may  be 
garbled,  falsely  told,  or  not  told  at  all,  where 
there  is  an  object  or  an  interest  to  subserve 
by  such  action.  But,  taken  altogether,  the  in- 
stitution is  one  of  vital  importance,  generally 
well  conducted,  and  certainly  one  that  the 
press  and  the  public  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  do  without,  and  very  costly  to  replace. 

BfEW  YORK  (9rATE).  State  Govenmiit— The 
following  were  the  State  officers  during  die 
year:  Governor,  David  B.  Hill,  Democrat; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Edward  F.  Jones;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Frederick  Cook;  Comptrol- 
ler, Alfred  C.  Chapin;  Treasurer,  Lawrence 
J.  Fitzgerald;  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Elnathan  Sweet;  Attorney  -  General  Denis 
O'Brien;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Andrew  S.  Draper;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works,  James  Shanahan;  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Banking  Department,  Willis 
S.  Paine;  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Isaac 
Y.  Baker,  Jr. ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  John 
D.  Kernan,  William  E.  Rogers,  and  John 
O'Donnell ;  Commissioner  of  Statistics  of  La- 
bor, Charles  F.  Peck;  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance, Robert  A.  Maxwell;  State  Dairy 
Commissioner,  Josiah  K.  Brown;  Civil-Serv- 
ice Commissioners,  Augustus  Schoonmaker, 
Henry  A.  Richmond,  and  John  Jay;   State 
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Board  of  Arbitration,  "William  Porcell,  Gil- 
bert Eobertson,  Jr.,  and  Florence  F.  Dono- 
van; State  Factory  Inspector,  James  Con- 
nelly. Court  of  Appeals :  Chief -Justice,  "Will- 
iam 0.  Ruger;  Associate  Judges,  Charles  An- 
drews, Theodore  Miller,  Robert  Earl,  George 
F.  Danforth,  Charles  A.  Rapallo,  and  Francis 
M.  Finch. 

UgisfaitlTe  ScflBkm* — The  Legislature  met  on 
January  5  and  adjourned  on  May  20.  The 
Governor  had  imtil  June  19  to  act  on  the 
biUs  left  in  his  hands.  The  more  important 
results  of  the  session  are  given  below. 

An  act  was  passed  amending  the  civil-serv- 
ice law  so  that  honorably  discharged  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  civil  war  are  to  be  preferred 
over  civilians,  though  they  may  be  graded 
lower,  provided  they  reach  the  minimum 
standard ;  and  age  and  physical  disability  are 
not  of  themselves  to  disqualify  such  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  sum  of  |800,000  was  appro- 
priated for  deficiency  in  appropriation  for  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  the  several  State 
Prisons,  for  material  and  expenses  of  manu- 
facturing, and  for  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the 
prisons  and  supplying  water  therefor,  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  80,  1886.  Another  act  pro- 
vides t!iat  no  telegraph,  telephone,  or  electric 
wire  attached  to  or  stretched  over  any  build- 
ing or  land  shall  by  lapse  of  time  create  any 
presumption  of  a  grant,  or  any  prescriptive 
right.  It  was  enacted  that  all  franchises  for 
street  railroads  in  cities  and  incorporated  vil- 
lages shall  be  sold  at  auction  to  the  bidder 
who  will  give  the  largest  percentage  per  an- 
num of  the  gross  receipts.  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity was  empowered  to  create  as  departments 
of  the  institution  a  college  of  theology,  a  col- 
lege of  medicine,  and  such  other  coUeges  as. 
might  be  deemed  expedient.  An  amendment 
to  the  code  of  civil  procedure  permits  the 
Surrogate  of  New  York  County  to  transfer 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  any  proceed- 
ing for  the  probate  of  a  will.  A  tax  of  one 
eighth  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of 
the  capital  stock  or  increase  thereof  is  levied 
upon  corporations,  joint-stock  companies,  and 
associations  having  capital  stock  divided  into 
shares,  for  the  privilege  of  orgauization  or 
increase  of  capital.  Twelve  hours^  labor  in 
twenty-four,  with  reasonable  time  for  meals, 
is  made  a  day's  labor  in  the  operation  of  street 
surface  and  elevated  railroads  in  cities  of  over 
600,000  inhabitants.  No  corporation  in  cities 
of  over  800,000  inhabitants  can  charge  more 
than  $1.25  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  illuminat- 
ing gas.  One  of  the  acts  of  the  session  creates 
the  office  of  factory  inspector,  and  provides 
that  no  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
nor  any  woman  under  twenty-one,  shall  be 
employed  at  labor  in  any  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment in  the  State  for  a  longer  period 
than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  and  no  child 
nnder  thirteen  shdl  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment.  Women  were  admit- 
ted to  the  practice  of  law  upon  the  same  terms 


as  men.  The  statute  of  limitations  in  actions 
for  personal  injuries  against  cities  of  over  50,- 
000  inhabitants  was  reduced  to  one  year,  and 
notice  is  required  to  be  served  on  the  corpo- 
ration counsel  within  six  months.  An  act  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  vinegar, 
and  deception  in  its  sale.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  was  further  restricted  by  providing  that 
no  person  shall  be  imprisoned  within  the  pris- 
on-walls of  any  jail  for  a  longer  period  than 
three  months,  under  an  execution  or  any  other 
mandate  against  the  person  for  a  sum  less  than 
$500,  nor  more  than  six  months  for  a  greater 
sum.  The  following  three  acts  grew  out  of 
the  discovery  of  bribery  on  the  part  of  the 
Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company  in  secur- 
ing its  franchise  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

An  act  to  aimul  and  dissolve  the  Broadway  Surface 
Hailroad  Company. 

An  act  in  relation  to  the  consents  of  property-own- 
ers, order  of  the  Qeneral  Term  oonflrmmg  reports  of 
commissioneib,  and  the  oonsents  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, heretofore  given  to  the  oonstmctlon  and  opera- 
tion of  street  surface  railroads  by  companies  which 
have  been  dissolved  or  annulled,  or  whose  charters 
may  have  been  repealed  by  legislative  enactment. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  winding  up  of  corpora- 
tions which  nave  been  annulled  and  dissolved  by 
legislative  enactment. 

The  second  act  was  intended  to  preserve 
and  prevent  the  lapsing  of  the  consents  in  case 
of  the  annulment  of  a  railroad  company,  and 
to  provide  for  the  sale  thereof  at  public  auc- 
tion by  the  municipal  authorities.  The  third 
act  requires  the  Attorney-General,  in  the  name 
of  the  State,  to  bring  suit  in  the  Supreme 
Court  to  wind  up  and  finally  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  dissolved  corporation,  in  which  suit  a 
receiver  is  to  be  appointed. 

The  following  are  other  noteworthy  acts : 

To  incorporate  the  Grant  Monument  Association. 

Providing  for  commutation  of  sentences  for  good 
behavior  or  convicts  in  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries 
in  this  State. 

To  provide  for  submitting  to  the  people  the  ques- 
tion, "  Shall  there  be  a  convention  to  revise  the  Con- 
stitution and  amend  the  samef 

To  incorporate  the  city  of  Jamestown. 

To  incorporate  the  State  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Youn^  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Enablinir  the  Kings  County  Pharmaceutical  Society 
to  establish  a  eollege  of  pharmacy  in  the  city  of- 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

To  empower  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  vote  moneys 
for  the  erection,  repairing,  or  remodeling  of  monu- 
ments to  the  veterans  of  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion. 

To  authorize  the  veteran  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
late  war,  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  erect 
a  monument  on  the  Capitol -grounds  at  Albany,  in 
honor  of  the  women  of  said  State,  for  their  humane 
and  patriotic  acts  during  the  war. 

For  the  incorporation  of  political  clube. 

To  authorize  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
locate  an  asylum  for  the  insane  in  northerly  New 
York. 

To  protect  life  in  the  running  of  elevators  which 
carry  persons  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

For  the  protection  m  the  natural  oyster-beds  lo- 
cated in  the  waters  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  additional 
evening  lugh-school  formates  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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To  reflate  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and 
mrgery  in  the  Btate  of  JSew  York. 

To  provide  additional  acoommodations  for  the  in- 
sane at  the  Hudson  Hiver  State  Hospital,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  tliereof. 

To  authorize  the  formation  of  gas  companies  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  to  regulate  the  powers  and 
dnti&s  of  the  same. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infeotiouB 
diseases. 

To  provide  for  the  annexation  to  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn or  the  town  of  New  Lots,  and  for  the  acquisition 
and  regulation  of  th(^  water-supply  thereof. 

To  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  coromiflsion  to 
investigate  and  report  to  the  Legislature  the  most  hu- 
mane and  approved  method  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  sentence  of  death  in  capital  cases. 

To  provide  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  sriev- 
ances  and  disputes  that  may  arise  octween  employers 
and  employes,  and  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  Sute 
Board  of  Arbitration. 

For  the  preservation  of  song  and  wild  birds. 

To  provide  for  a  course  of  free  instruction  in  natoml 
history,  and  making  an  appropriation  for  the  support 
thereofi 

To  create  a  Prison  Labor  Reform  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  how  best  to  employ  the  con- 
victs confined  in  the  several  prisons.  [Nsnitentiarics, 
and  reformatories  of  this  State  other  than  by  the  con- 
tract system,  and  what  improvements  in  the  commit- 
ment, custody,  and  employment,  management,  and 
discipline  of  convicts,  nhould  be  adopted ;  and  to 
regulate  the  employment  of  oonvict-Iabor  in  the  said 
prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  reformatries  pending  such 
investigation. 

To  facilitate  closing  up  the  affairs  of  insolvent  life- 
insurance  and  annuity  companies. 

To  create  the  New  York  Post- Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospitai. 

To  provide  tor  the  care  and  preservation  of  the 
monuments  marking  tlio  boundary -lines  of  the  State. 

To  prevent  the  iwe  of  any  suMtitute  for  hops,  or 
pure  extract  of  hops,  in  the  nuinulacture  of  ale  or  beer, 
and  to  preserve  the  public  health. 

For  a  uniform  contract  or  policy  of  fire  insurance  to 
bo  made  and  issued  by  all  insurance  companies  taking 
firo  risks  on  property  within  tliis  State. 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  municipal  lodg- 
ing-houses in  the  city  of  New  York. 

To  ratify  and  confirm  the  agreement  entered  into 
b^-  commis-sioners  on  the  part  of  the  States  of  New 
\  ork  and  Pennsvlvania,  in  relation  to  the  boundary- 
line  between  saia  States. 

To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  credit  guaran- 
tee and  indemnity  companies. 

To  provide  for  the  revision  of  the  special  and  local 
laws  affecting  public  interests  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

For  the  better  preservation  of  the  health  ot  cfiU- 
dren  in  institutions. 

To  provide  for  the  assessment  of  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  electric-light  lines. 

To  encourage  the  growth  of  free  public  libraries  and 
free  circulating  libraries  in  the  cities  of  the  State. 

To  provide  for  the  taxation  of  fire  and  marine  in- 
surance companies. 

Fhuuees. — The  following  was  the  condition 
of  the  treasury,  Jan.  1,  1887: 

Balanco  in  treasury  Oct.  1, 1S86 H161,238  56 

llcoeipts  in  October.  18SG $144,642  IS 

Receipts  In  Novoraber,  I'^sO 8JU.978  S4 

Hcctiipts  In  December,  1866 824,168  77 

808.779  T9 

Total $4,»68,01S84 

Payments  In  October,  18S6. : |S82.005  97 

Payments  in  November,  1 SSG. B.V2,536  84 

Payments  in  December,  1  &yG SSswDSS  99 

'■ 2,228,581  90 

Baloooe  in  treasury  Jan.  1, 13S7 $8,T44,4S6  64 


The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Sept.  80,  1886,  were  in  sources  and  amoonts 
as  follow : 

Btate  tax $8,240,870  66 

Bait  duties 65,268  45 

Aaetion  duties. 19,UW  SI 

Peddlers' Uceuses 80  00 

Interest  on  Treasurer's  deposits. 18,720  66 

From  insurance  oompanies  for  expenses  of  In- 

sunaee  Department 107,560  80 

Bank  Department 19,400  82 

Game  and  fish  protectors 160  57 

Stationery  sold  by  ComptroUer. 660  90 

Tax  on  oorporatiooB 1^76^061  44 

Notaries' fees 2,986  94 

PnbUc  administrators. 7^8^08 

Fees,  Secretary  of  State 28,025  si 

Fees,  Comptroller. 1.211  51 

Fee^  Clerk  Court  of  Appeals 8,057  9S 

Fees,  Railroad  Commlaaion 60  01 

Sales  of  peneral-ftind  hmd 6,S7d  85 

Grants  of  land  under  water 4,S02  23 

Foroftry  Commission,  for  fines  collected  tn 

trespass  on  State  landa,  etc 8,509  63 

New  Capitol,  sale  of  spawls 850  00 

Bale  of  pri0on-lands 2.T4S  94 

War  claims 18,887  W 

Collateral  inheritanoe-tax 84,123  92 

From  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  for 
expensea  of  the  Electrical  Subway  CommlB- 

sion 81.07700 

Contributions  from  gas-light  companies 2^  6S 

Contributions  from  n^road  companies  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Railroad  Commission. 64,911  11 

Tax  on  organbsation  of  corporations 68,600  06 

County  taxes  (arrears,  sales,  etc.) 8lS,ua9  IS 

Sing-Sing  Prison S42.'H2  50 

AuburnPrison 8^6,67S  92 

Clinton  Prison 8?e,590  SS 

Transfers  from  other  ftinds 8U1.178  75 

MbcellaneouB 8&101  87 

Total  receipts  in  general  ftind $9,799,215  97 

Common -school  fiind 288.916  28 

College  land-scrip  ftind 19,880  81 

Literature  ftind  4.M89  02 

Military  record  ftind 2."52  54 

United  States  deposit  fund 814,99))  si 

Free-school  ftind 8.101776  89 

Canalftind 2.509,5>'  76 

Totaljeeelpts $16^077,909  98 

The  receipts  of  the  free-scbool  fand  were 
nearly  all  from  taxes.  Of  the  canal  fand  re- 
ceipts, the  sum  of  $1,668,060.26  was  from 
taxes.  The  receipts  from  the  tax  on  corpora- 
tions were  thus  divided : 

Insurance  companies $141,486  96 

Railroads 780,859  35 

Steamboats 40,511  24 

Telegraphs  and  telephones 1S9,964  75 

Gas  and  mining  companies S5,4I9  20 

Miscellaneous  corporations 124.879  15 

Bank  agencies 68,990  89 

Total $1,876,061  44 

The  payments  from  the  several  funds  for  tbe 
same  fiscal  year  were  in  purpose  and  amounts 
as  follow : 

General  ftind $S,41S.210  M 

Common-school  fkind 251,968  77 

Free-school  fund 8,067,61 0  66 

Literature  ftind 44,625  89 

United  States  deposit  fund. 801,699  <» 

Co  I  icKc  land-scrip  rtind 19,781  » 

Mllitery  record  IXind 1.162  6»^ 

Canal  fand 2,894,501  M 

Total  paymento $14,489^  U 

Yalaing  investments  at  par,  the  capital  of 
the  more  important  trust  funds,  Sept.  SO,  1886, 
was: 
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FUND. 

fltCOfltlM. 

MoD«7  in  th« 

tnaiory. 

TotaL 

United  i^tates  depos- 
it fUnd 

$8,866,761  88 

8,962,088  00 
271,600  00 

41^400  00 

$89,906  06 

66,187  71 
880  76 

69,00912 

$8,906,667  89 
4,017,220  71 

Litemture  ftmd 

College      land  scrip 
Aiod 

271,980  76 
474,409  12 

TotoL 

$8,614,784  88    $161488  66  $8,669,267  98 

The  capital   of  the 
same  Ainda,  Sept 
80,1886,  was 

$8,668,966  42      $76,811  66  $8,644,267  93 

The  canal  debt  sinking- fund  (in  which,  on 
Sept,  80,  1886,  were  contained  securities  and 
cash  to  the  amount  of  $6,051,078.82)  is  not  in- 
cluded among  the  trust  funds  of  the  State. 
The  total  amount  held  by  the  Comptroller  for 
the  principal  funds  is  $18,695,841.80. 

For  the  year  1886-'87  the  State  tax  is  $9,612,- 
812.91  (the  rate  being  2TV7r  ^^^^^  ^^^  the 
valuation  $8,224,682,848)  as  follows: 


In  1886  the  town  taxes  ainoanted  to  $12,- 
795,608.69;  county  taxes,  $85,801,757.86;  1-15 
mill  school  tax,  $8,708,884.69;  1*8  mill  State 
tax,  $6,804,428.22;  total,  $58,110,078.96;  rate 
of  tax  on  one  dollar  of  valuation,  1*802  per  cent. 

For  purposes  of  State  taxation,  the  local  as- 
sessments come  annually  before  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  for  a^ustment.  On  this  board 
New  York  city  has  no  representative,  and  it 
has  long  been  charged  that  that  municipality 
suffers  from  its  action  in  unduly  raising  values 
in  that  city  and  lowering  them  in  the  rural 
counties.  The  following  table  gives  the  equal- 
ized values  by  counties  for  1886  and  1886,  and 
the  action  of  the  board  in  the  latter  year: 


School  pu 


$3.70S.8S4  69 


purposes 

Gunals,  iDcIading  canal  debt 2.192,784  00 

General  parpoees 8,611,644  22 

Total $9,512,"812  91 

The  direct  school-tax  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
produced  $8,094,781.46.  The  total  expendi- 
ture by  the  State  for  educational  purposes  was 
$3,541,216.22.  The  expenditure,  State  and  lo- 
cal, for  public  schools  was  $13,986,884.08. 

Setting  aside  the  general  fund  debt  for  In- 
dian annuities,  the  principal  of  which  amounts 
to  but  $122,694.87,  the  State  debt  amounts 
to  $9,204,510,  of  which  sum  $900,000  is  the 
amount  remaining  of  the  debt  created  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  Niagara  Reserva- 
tion awards,  of  which  debt  $100,000  matures 
annually.  The  remaining  $8,804,510  is  the 
canal  debt,  the  last  of  which  matures  in  Octo- 
ber, 1893,  and  which  was  reduced  during  the 
year  1885-^86  by  purchase  and  cancellation, 
$84,650.  During  the  year  1886-'87  $1,562,- 
900  of  this  debt  falls  due. 

The  sinklnK-fhnd,  Sept  80,  ISSA,  was $4,668,188  61 

The  sinking  tand,  Sept.  80,  1836,  was. 6,051,078  82 

Increase  of  sinklng-ftind  during  the  year. .     $887,886  21 
The  investments  for  the  canal  debt  sinking 
fund  on  Sept.  80,  1885,  amounted  to  $4,205,- 
000,  and  on  Sept.  80,  1886,  to  $4,454,000. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  institu- 
tions in  aid,  or  for  the  support  of  which  pay- 
ments were  made  from  the  State  Treasury  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1886,  with  the 
amounts  paid  for  each : 


iNsnrunoN. 

Deaf  and  domb 

Blind 

Insane 

Idiots 

Javenile  dellnqaents  and  Houses 

of  Reftige.. 

State  Reformatory  at  Elmlra 

State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home. 
Thomas  Asylum 

Total 


SapporC 

$221,602  10 
87.880  60 
66,628  28 
77,000  00 


BoUdlagi. 


$2,(MK)  00 
261,295  85 
4I,1U2  40 


188.888  88  104,682  00 

SO.OW)  00  167,827  66 

106,000  00        

10,750  00        


$787,689  21    $666,667  81 


1S85. 

ISSAp 

COUNTIES. 

mil     pivnuAl  1 

id<M  tan- 
AKflMd    nib* 

r»l    •>»<    1*. 

KMOL 

Albany + 

1^,113190 

d  tO.ffTO  7»*7 

$'^8  44740^ 

Allegany 

i-VvWil^l 

d    l,73T,fvS'i 

14,058,418 

Broome 

19,078.180 

d  9,nflao7* 

Sfl,704,«5e 

Cattaraugus.... 

^6,^U4,19^ 

d    7,744,»!?0 

IMSl.^ 

Cayuga 

29.1lN,*i6K    d    ],4^\418 

K9,&«2,070 

Chautauqua 

n^nx^a 

fl    2,161,418 

2i79il.tflS 

Chemung 

1M9I,7S4 

d    l,ftl4ttBl 

17,951«4« 

Chenango 

l(i.90i.T*4 

d      I^^SOt 

17.47S.Oft4 

Clinton J 

9,2ii(J  in 

fl    147(^,470 

9,6fll«,5t4 
»,47S,678 

Columbia ' 

^^.^f^ritu^ 

tj   2M%M] 

Cortland 

v*aujfi^ 

a   1,07T,4TD 

m7fl»,81I 

Delaware 

I'J.^iJI.Slil 

a      flT8,68« 

1M66,T07 

Dutchess 

4:l.:4Ji1i.:>TT 

d    m^m 

4a,m,mi8 

Erie 

}\^\]<J\s>ii.i 

d  jn.4n.6l9 

l2a4IJUI45 

£&sex 

l(\'Ht^,VlHj 

d    l/)flfl/M>4 

10,^1.308 

Fmnklin 

T,!i<>i,;iGfi 

d     G.'^n^ 

7,tt!^S.T70 

Fulton 

7,s:^8M* 

a    2.^20,^21 

mv*Jf9 

Genesee 

lJf.U^.4«3 

it  u^xm 

^oMim 

Greene 

lJ<,iH(M'».'i 

d    2,l7tHV'.y 

inMlA^3 

Hamilton 

l.l^H>T3 

d        02.ft46 

1  ■  :: 

Herkimer 

2l,*t;iT.*ifS8 

a    l.Cl0.fiffl> 

■^.7 ;...:;, 

Jefferson 

^i2J19410 

d  hmi.f>ib 

T-i.r  '<:.''*: 

Kln^s 

3iiif,2a^nio 

d  t.nivm 

^t2.'.mM& 

LeX:.......: 

b  7BS1W 

Livingston * 

74.»7a,7flS 

Madison 

]*.4fU.a30 

d      7lf2.4s« 

19,12ft,2!0S 

Monroe 

Ti^n^n 

d  2.2yi».r4i 

^*^»J^4,^ 

Montgomery . . . 
New^ork 

•i\,'mMm 

d  a.s.m.THi 

n2l»,l7T 

^4^^{.4l^,(>■il^ 

d  s«^,S'7:J.t>s« 

l,4«»,22e.SB0 

Niagara , 

Ondda 

24,I24,fi3[> 

d  ^,7«f^44l 

2a2«S,6$t 

mMaM9 

n    X-iii^Sll 

^6,^t^28 

Onondaga 

rG,m^jm 

^/IH.W.lU'i 

6*^44  S  J  ti8 

Ontario 

efa-S',-T^ 

d   iVi>^jU.ii;j4 

2>.iI'iWV3 

Oransc 

d    a[,HV58 

41 .4»7.H6fi 

Orleans 

14.8.*A7J6 

Oswego 

2i.Vifi,ny 

d  »M'>:m 

'2H^MQ 

Otsego , 

»l,lfllHtJfi 

fl    8s'22l5,H?4 

12A%^,iMW 

Putnam 

7.rii.«M 

d      SI.M44 

TJiOi.Wia 

Queens 

JO.ik-'-.BJil 

a  12,frM5.4in 

42.6*A^e» 

Ronsselwr 

47,71 8  Jsii 

a  yc^i^Afi^^ 

Bi»,71 1.687 

Richmond 

lum.^fy^ 

a   2,4 1'i,?-*! 

1  LaS6,1IM 

Rockland 

nM\m 

a   %iiHA^ 

18.2S1,050 

Saratoga 

2<Kmk^'n 

a    I,(>^r,:M 

w^i^mi 

Schenectady 

l\.>riis^ 

d    l.(Mi!JJ7t 

12,328,506 

Schoharie , 

^:mA^ 

d   b,^sM(^ 

10,(>l*,TB7 

Schuyler 

r^m\&'^ 

<t      IHil».5M 

6,7«4,mio 

1  u^'-y^-A 

ft    2,^R615 

14,T(A5<M> 

St.  Lawrence  .. 

83.104468 

Steuben 

'i**::*t\,Hy9 

d    7,mMQ 

81,916.714 

Suffolk 

liV-lii'^'-i 

(1    1^"^2A,O06 

]6»J^^5j91l 

Sullivan 

Mn,^nf> 

d      2TLK,"ifl 

ri,fln,8«6 

Tioga 

lO.JV-sMWtt 

d    1.812.I1S 

11.6^460 

Tompkins 

lJt,tt36"ilfl 

a  a.77t»,7n 

1.\oa7.4lll 

XTIster.  

2*2.0OS3;,8:'i4 

d    1, .273.477 

24,56  V*4« 
«.4W,098 

Warren 

6MiAJ9 

'rf  h^mym 

Washington.... 

2l,ltJ&,.VH) 

a   iM-LX\i2 

«2,V2iJW0 

Wavne 

nnsi^iiiH 

d   8.fi0S.T0« 

24,T7«.811 

Westchester.... 

7^>5Tt\«sO 

-fflfiJM^.fifii 

T0,27MM 

W^yomlng * 

147U7.«?0 

d     aito,**^ 

14,»^§llfi 

Yates 

d    1,614,711 

ivmm 

Total 

%iKmjm;m 

' 

a.  Added. 


d.  I>educted. 
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The  following  is  the  salary  account  of  the 
State: 

SALARIES  PAID  WHOLLY   BT   8TATI  AT  MOKTHLT  AKD 
ANNUAL  RATEa 


OBJECT. 


Jndlclarj. 

Leglslatare ; 

Administrative  (except  Deportmeut 

of  Public  WorkB) 

National  Ouard 

Ptate  Prisons 

Normal  schools  and  teachers*  instl- 

tutes 

Charitable  institutions 

Department  of  Public  Works 

Department  of  Public  Works  (dur- 

ing^  navigation) 

School  Gommlaaionors 


Total 

Salaries  paid  partly  by  State  chari- 
table institutions 

Salaries  paid  wholly  by  State  at  p^r 
dUm  allowance,  which  can  only 
be  estimated— aay 

Total 


02 

886 


2T 


US 

668 
65 

1,002 
112 


8,049 
1,8S8 

800 


4.707 


1422,800  06 
888,660  00 

764,672  00 
8A,fiOO  00 
289,716  00 

144,774  00 
268,908  60 
71,920  00 

261656  00 
_112,000  00 

$2,640,696  60~ 
427,865  79 


160,000  00 


$8,218,^61  29 


EdncatlOB. — ^The  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Pablic  Instrnction  covers  the  school  year 
ending?  Ang.  20,  1886.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  public  moneys  expended  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  department,  was  $13,986,834.08.  The  sum 
paid  uirectly  for  common  schools  was  $13,- 
284,986.64,  of  which  sum  $7,878,597.80  was 
expended  in  the  cities,  and  $5,406,389.84  in 
the  towns.  The  aggregate  valuation  of  school- 
houses  and  sites  was  $35,662,085;  of  this  val- 
uation $23,508,511  was  located  in  the  cities, 
and  $12,153,578  iu  the  towns.  The  average 
value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  the  cilies 
was  $47,878.63,  and  in  the  towns  $1,052.80. 
There  was  paid  for  teachers*  wages,  $9,102,- 
268.77;  for  libraries,  $40,509.25;  for  appara- 
tus, $310,162.85;  for  new  buildings,  sites,  re- 
pairs, etc.,  $2,276,455.88.  The  total  number 
of  volumes  in  district  libraries  is  734,506.  The 
number  of  school  districts  in  tlie  State,  ex- 
clasive  of  cities,  is  11,262.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  at  any  time  during  the  year 
was  31,8g5,  and  the  number  employed  for  terms 
of  28  weeks  or  more  was  22,240.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  teachers  employed,  5,952  were  males 
and  25,873  were  females.  The  average  annual 
salary  of  teachers  was  $701.31  in  the  cities, 
and  $261.66  in  the  towns.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  (between  five  and  twenty- 
one  years)  was  1,785,073.  There  are  182,803 
more  children  of  school  age  resident  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  towns  of  the  State.  The 
number  who  attended  the  public  schools  at 
some  time  during  the  year  was  1,027,767.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  625,813.  The 
whole  number  instructed  in  the  common 
schools,  normal  schools,  academies,  colleges, 
private  schools,  law  -  schools,  and  medical 
schools,  was  1,212,827.  There  are  11,940  pub- 
lic school-houses,  of  which  62  are  log,  870 
stone,  1,409  brick,  and  10,099  frame.  The 
average  number  of  weeks*  school  taught,  in  the 
cities  was  39-7,  and  in  the  towns  88-6  weeks. 


The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  is  greater 
than  ever  before  by  the  sum  of  $339,318.54. 
In  1870  the  average  salary  paid  teachers  was 
$872.58;  in  1880,  it  was  $869.56;  in  1886, 
$409.27.  The  aggregate  valuation  of  school 
property  is  greater  tiian  ever  before  by  the 
sum  of  $2^814,508.  The  actual  expense  of 
maintaining  the  common  schools  is  $181,881.58 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  appro- 
priation to  common  schools  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  1886  being  $500,000  larger  than  ever 
before,  the  allotments  to  districts  will  be  cor- 
respondingly increased.  The  "  district  quota  " 
for  1887  is  $76.08  as  against  $66.12  in  1886, 
and  $44.94  in  1885. 

It  seems  that  59  per  cent,  of  the  school  pop- 
ulation attended  the  public  schools  at  some 
time  during  the  year;  in  1880,  it  was  62  per 
cent.,  and  in  1870,  it  was  69  per  cent  The 
average  attendance,  taking  the  entire  year  to- 
gether, was  86  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
school  age ;  in  1880  it  was  85  per  cent,  and  in 
1870  32  percent. 

The  decline  in  proportionate  attendance  is 
probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  at- 
tendance in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

There  are  nine  normal  schools  in  the  State, 
employing  128  teachers,  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment in  all  departments  of  6,608.  The  enroll- 
ment in  the  normal  departments  was  2,778. 
The  number  of  graduates  in  the  normal  depart- 
ments was  864.  There  was  paid  from  the  free- 
school  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schoofs 
for  the  year  endnag  Sept.  80,1886,  the  sum  of 
$158,639.81,  and  there  was  paid  from  the  gen- 
eral fund,  for  additions  and  improvements  to 
buildings,  the  sum  of  $95,182.09.  The  tuition 
fees  received  in  the  several  schools  from  pu- 
pils in  the  academic  and  practice  departments 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $11,109.80; 

The  new  normal  school  at  New  Paltz  began 
operations  in  February.  The  present  enroll- 
ment in  the  normal,  academic,  and  practice 
departments  is  1 52.  The  addition  to  the  boild- 
iDg  at  Potsdam  has  been  completed  ;  the  ad- 
dition at  Geneseo  is  in  progress.  The  Buffalo 
building  has  been  repaired,  and  repairs  have 
also  been  made  at  Oswego  and  Cortland. 

The  tables  show  that  77  teachers'  institutes 
wore  held  daring  the  year,  at  which  about 
17,500  teachers  were  registered.  Institutes 
were  held  in  every  county  of  the  State  with 
the  exception  of  New  York  and  Hamilton. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1886, 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  in  June  with 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  at 
Eighth  Avenue  and  Seventy-eeventb  Street  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  for  supplying  to  teachers 
in  thepublicschoolsof  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
and  to  the  Normal  College  in  the  city  of  New 
York,theTeachers'TrainingSchoolinBrooklyn 
and  to  all  the  normal  schools  in  the  State,  courses 
of  instruction  illustrated  by  the  stereopticoD 
process,  on  human  and  comparative  anatomy, 
physiology,  zoology,  physical  geography,  and 
other  subjects. 
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There  were  186  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  ap- 
pointed by  the  department  to  the  seven  insti- 
totions  to  which  the  law  authorizes  appoint- 
ments to  be  made,  during  the  year.  The  total 
number  of  State  pupils  instructed  in  such  in- 
stitutions during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
year  was  991,  for  which  the  State  paid  the 
sum  of  $220,529.79.  There  were  82  pupils  ap- 
pointed to  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind  daring  the  year.  The  whole  number  of 
State  pupils  instructed  in  this  institution  in 
the  course  of  the  year  was  280,  for  which  the 
State  paid  the  sum  of  (48,769.45. 

There  are  seven  Indian  reservations  in  the 
State.  The  Indian  children  of  school  age  num- 
ber 1,711.  There  are  29  schools,  employing  81 
teachers.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  en- 
roUed  daring  the  year  was  1,061,  and  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  498.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  cost 
$9,122.38.  New  school-houses  were  erected  up- 
on the  Onondaga  Reservation,  and  at  Red  Bank 
on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Reservation. 

Relative  to  the  Indians  of  the  State  the  su- 
perintendent says:  "The  qualities  which  civ- 
ilisation has  admired  in  the  primitive  Indian 
are  not  found  in  such  of  his  descendants  as  are 
committed  to  our  care.  Supple  sinews  and 
athletic  vigor  they  know  nothing  of.  Our  res- 
ervations very  generally  embrace  lands  as  fer- 
tile aa  any  in  the  State,  and  yet  these  people 
lack  the  energy  to  gain  a  respectable  subsist- 
ence. As  would  be  the  case  among  any  other 
people  under  like  conditions,  they  are  very 
commonly  devoid  of  moral  sensibilities.  There 
is  no  law  upon  the  reservations,  and  they  are 
subject  to  no  authority.  The  system  of  reser- 
vations should  be  abandoned.  .  The  lands  should 
be  divided  among  the  Indians  and  conveyed  to 
them,  to  be  inalienable  for  a  period  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years.  They  should  be  made 
citizens,  and  given  the  privileges  and  charged 
with  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  which 
go  with  citizenship." 

The  statis^cs  of  colleges  for  1884-'86  show 
45  institutions  with  784  teachers,  11,072  stu- 
dents and  1,571  graduates  during  the  year. 
The  total  value  of  property  is  $28,161,602,82, 
and  the  yearly  expense  is  $1,787,891.57.  There 
are  283  academies  and  academic  departments 
of  union  schools. 

PaMlclAaittlMt — ^The  returns  of  the  various 
charitable,  correctional,  and  other  institutions 
of  the  State,  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  are  given  for  the  year 
ending  Sept  80,  1886.  The  property  held  by 
these  institutions  Oct.  1,  1886,  was  valued  at 
$52,188,192.45,  as  against  $49,297,085.97,  the 
appraised  value,  Oct  1,  1885,  as  follows:  By 
the  State,  $10,681,897.02 ;  by  counties,  $2,654,- 
847.86;  by  cities,  $4,848,500;  by  incorporated 
benevolent  associations,  $84,458,447.57.  Their 
indebtedness  at  the  same  time  was  $8,161,994.- 
81,  thus  making  their  net  valuation  $48,976,- 
197.64.  Contrasted  with  1885,  the  valuation 
shows  an  increase  as  follows:  In  the  State  in- 
voL.  XXVI. — 41    A 


stitutions,  $287,959.88 ;  in  the  county  institu- 
tions, $60,584.88 ;  in  the  incorporated  benevo- 
lent institutions,  $2,548,112.27;  total,  $2,841,- 
656.48.  The  valuation  of  the  city  institutions 
was  reported  the  same  as  Oct.  1,  1885. 

The  total  receipts  of  these  institutions  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1886,  were  $18,862,- 
659.61,  as  against  $12,458,811.04,  the  receipts 
for  the  last  fiscal  year,  or  an  increase  of  $909,- 
848.57. 

The  entire  expenditures  of  these  institutions 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1886,  footed  up 
$12,027,990.01,  as  against  $11,588,789.86,  an 
increase  of  $489,250.15  over  the  expenditurea 
for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  care  of  these* 
various  institutions  Oct  1, 1886,  was  68,885, 
as  against  60,894  Oct.  1,  1885,  or  an  increase 
of  2,941.  The  following  is  a  classification  of 
the  condition  of  these  persons :  Insane,  18,588 ; 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded,  1,174 ;  epileptic,  417 ; 
blind,  679 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  1,866 ;  orphan  and 
dependent  children,  20,949 ;  juvenile  delin- 
quents and  offenders,  4,486 ;  adult  reformato- 
ry prisoners,  711 ;  disabled  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. 986 ;  hospital  patients,  8,884 ;  adult,  aged, 
and  infirm  persons  in  incorporated  homes  and 
asylums,  6,251;  poor-house  and  almshonse- 
inmates  other  than  insane,  idiotic  and  feeble- 
minded, blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  epileptic, 
9,494.  In  addition  to  these  in-door  beneficia- 
ries, the  dispensaries  extended  medical  and  sur- 
gical aid  to  849,619  out-door  patients  during 
the  year,  and  49,144  persons  were  temporarily 
relieved  at  their  homes  by  various  city  and 
county  officials,  from  the  public  funds,  involv- 
ing an  expenditure  of  $627,267.12. 

The  records  show  that  the  number  of  State 
paupers  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  board 
m  poor-houses  and  almshouses  of  the  State, 
under  the  act  of  1878,  to  Oct  1, 1886,  a  period 
of  thirteen  years,  has  been  16,809,  or  an  aver- 
age of  over  1,250  a  year;  and  the  number  of 
these  removed  by  the  board  to  their  homes  or 
places  of  legal  settlement  in  other  States  and 
countries,  from  which  they  had  drifted  or  been 
sent  into  this  State,  has  been  9,799. 

The  whole  number  of  lunatic  and  otherwise 
infirm  alien  paupers  removed  by  the  Board 
from  the  poor-houses,  almshouses,  and  other 
institutions  of  this  State  and  sent  to  their 
homes  in  difierent  countries  of  Europe,  under 
the  act  of  1880,  to  Oct  1,  1886,  from  which 
they  had  been  shipped  to  this  country  and  un- 
lawfully permittea  to  land,  has  been  628. 

The  State  hospitals  for  the  acute  insane  are 
at  Utica,  Ponghkeepsie  ,Middletown,  and  Bufia- 
lo;  the  State  asylums  for  the  chronic  insane 
are  the  Willard  and  Bingharoton. 

The  State  has  founded  two  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded,  both  ol  which  are  main- 
tained by  annual  appropriations — viz.,  the  New 
York  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Syracuse,  and  the 
State  Custodian  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded 
Women  at  Newark.  The  former  is  devoted  to 
the  education  and  trfuning  of  teachable  idiotic 
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children  of  both  sexes,  and  the  latter  to  the 
care  of  feeble-minded  girls  and  young  women, 
heretofore  provided  for  in  poor-hooses  and  alms- 
houses. The  New  York  City  Almshouse  has  a 
department  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  of  both 
sexes,  with  an  average  of  about  290  inmates,  but 
there  is  no  other  local  provision,  except  in  poor- 
houses,  for  these  classes  in  the  State. 

The  institutions  for  the  blind  are  two,  in 
New  York  city  and  Batavia.  Those  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are :  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  New  York  city ;  Institution 
for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  New  York  city ;  Central  New  York  In- 
stitution for  Deaf -Mutes,  Rome ;  Le  Oonteulx 
*  St.  Mary's  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Buffalo ; 
St.  Joseph's  Institution  for  the  Improved  In- 
struction of  Deaf-MnteSy  Fordham;  Western 
New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Roches- 
ter ;  Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,  Malone. 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory  is  at  Elmi- 
ra ;  the  Refuge  for  Women  at  Hudson. 

The  juvenile  reformatories  are:  New  York 
House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island;  State  In- 
dustrial School,  Kochester;  New  York  Jnve- 
nile  Asylum,  New  York;  New  York  Oatholic 
Protectory,  West  Farms ;  Bnffalo  Oatholic  Pro- 
tectory, Limestone  Hill. 

There  are  208  orphan  asylums  and  homes  for 
the  friendless  reporting  to  the  State  Board  of 
Oharities.  There  are  41  dispensaries,  chiefly  in 
the  cities.  The  number  of  incorporated  hospi- 
tals in  the  State  nnder  the  control  of  benevo- 
lent organizations  is  60,  of  which  10  are  for 
specific  diseases,  and  50  are  general. 

SUte  Prison.— The  superintendent,  in  his  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1886,  re- 
marks: *^The  transactions  of  the  State  prisous 
during  the  last  year  are  without  precedent. 
The  embarrassments  which  perplexed  the  su- 
perintendent and  the  warden  of  one  of  the 
prisons  in  the  preceding  year,  arising  from 
their  inability  to  put  a  large  body  of  prisoners 
at  work,  have  been  continued  during  the  whole 
year.  This  situation  is  the  result  of  the  non- 
action of  the  Legislature  to  meet  by  effective 
legislation  the  grave  exigency  which  it  was 
fully  informed  during  its  session  existed  in  the 
State  Prisons,  and  for  which  there  was  then,  as 
there  is  now,  no  practical  and  adequate  remedy 
except  in  new  legislation.  One  feature  in  the 
affairs  of  these  institutions  is  the  marked  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  prisoners.  The 
population  of  the  three  prisons  was  8,155  on 
Sept.  80,  1886.  This  is  an  increase  of  194,  or 
a  fraction  above  6  per  cent.  And  this  fact 
should  be  noted,  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
in  the  three  prisons  is  now  the  largest  since  the 
present  superintendent  has  been  in  office.  The 
present  population  exceeds  the  minimum  dur- 
ing that  period,  which  was  reported  in  1888 
by  327,  or  over  11  per  cent." 

The  number  of  convicts,  September  80,  at 
Auburn  was  at  1,084 ;  at  Olinton,  589 ;  at  Sing 
Sing,  1,582. 


An  increase  in  numbers  bo  great  as  this 
ought  to  become  manifest  in  two  ways  in  the 
report  of  the  prisons :  one  is  an  increase  in  tlie 
expenditure  on  account  of  maintenance  and 
support ;  tha  other  is  in  the  earnings  of  the 
prisoners.  The  superintendent  believes  that 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  several  State  Pris- 
ons are  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  faithful 
stewards.  The  sum  spent  by  them  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  institutions  during  the 
fiscal  year  rose  above  that  of  the  previous  one 
only  $888.72,  and  the  previous  year  was  the 
most  favorable  one  in  this  respect  in  ten  years. 
The  gain  on  this  side  of  Slate-Prison  business 
is  unchecked  and  is  satisfactory,  for  the  very 
small  increase  in  the  expenditures  last  year  is 
much  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  in  the 
prison  popnlation ;  so  that,  on  a  per  capita 
computation,  the  last  year  is  unsurpassed  m 
economy.  The  prison  expenses  during  ten 
years  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  to  wit: 


BxpeDm. 

IMidt. 

avph.. 

187T 

|«26,783  44 
429,599  76 
421,787  97 
404,998  18 
406,791  66 
415,660  10 
897,9ftS  85 
890,501  82 
8T8.222  58 
874,111  65 

$817,411  06 
67,800  45 
20,874  18 
18.086  98 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1564  85 

1882 

6,257  86 

18S8 

9,106  SS 

1884 

10,657  19 

188ft 

8,44144 

1886 

8»619  87 

Total  deficit  In  first  four  yean $428,672  67 

AggrefEate  anrplns  Id  last  six  yean 88,647  44 

During  the  past  six  years  the  prisons  hare 
paid  their  way;  and  *^but  for  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  prison  industries  and  the  persistent 
noglect  of  the  Legislature  to  deal  with  the 
question  in  an  intelligent  and  effective  waj," 
says  the  superintendent,  ^*  much  more  satisfac- 
tory financial  results  would  have  been  reached 
in  the  past  two  years,  with  even  better  moral 
and  reformatory  effects  than  have  been  accom- 
plished." 

For  the  past  fiscal  year  the  earnings  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  several  State  Prisons  are  as  follow : 

▲UBUBN. 

HlscelkuieoiiB  and  contract  earnings. $12,478  21 

Boot  and  shoe  State-aooonnt  indnstry,  anrplns. .      81,6£>  IS 

Totaleamlngs $44402  99 

Ezpenditores  for  care  and  maintenance 124,608  78 


Deficiency $80.49184 


CLINTON. 

MIsoellaneons  and  contract  eaniinga , 

Clothing  StatA-Acoopnt  Indnstiy,  snrplns.. 

Total  earnings 

Expenditures  for  care  and  maintenance  . . 

Bnrplns 

8INQ  STNO. 

MisceUaneons  and  contract  eamlngs 

Expenditures  for  care  and  maintenance. . . 


$9.80010 

$91,967  97 

82^98 

|aj044» 

$242,M168 
16fi,m84 

Burplns $7&,0<^^ 


Bnrplns  earnings  for  the  year. . 
Buri>las  earnings  for  1884-*85. . 


Increase  in  siuplns  earnings. 


$a,<n9  8T 
8,44144 

$178  « 
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''The  above  financia]  statement/'  says  the 
saperintendent,  ^'  will  not  agree  with  the  prison 
accoant  reported  by  the  Oomptroller.  But  the 
discrepaocy  is  apparent,  not  real.  The  prison 
aocount  reported  by  the  prisons  embraces  the 
bills  carried  on  the  books  of  the  two  prisons 
which  are  working  on  State-accoant  industries, 
plus  the  amount  of  stock,  material,  and  ma- 
chinery on  hand  for  which  payment  has  been 
made.  The  Oomptroller  debits  these  prisons 
with  the  cash  advances  paid  to  them,  while  he 
does  not  credit  them  with  the  bills  receivable 
on  account  of  products  sold,  or  for  the  inven- 
tory of  goods  on  hand.  The  Oomptroller^s 
statement  is  correct,  but  is  not  complete.  It  is 
the  cash  account,  not  the  full  balance-sheet^' 

The  deficit  at  Auburn  was  caused  wholly  by 
the  non-employment  of  men  able  to  work. 

BallrMds. — The  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Railroad  Oommissioners  presents  in- 
teresting facts.  At  the  close  of  the  year  cov- 
ered by  the  last  annual  report  the  business  de- 
{>re88ion  of  railroads  had  about  reached  its 
owtist  point.  The  tide  then  tnrned,  and  has 
been  steadily  rising  since,  keeping  on  a  level 
with  the  general  commercial  activity  through- 
out the  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  significant 
fact  of  the  year  is  the  largely  increased  ship- 
ments by  canal.  This  has  been  the  result  of 
two  causes :  First,  the  rise  in  price  of  trans- 
portation by  rail,  making  water  competition 
both  possible  and  profitable ;  and,  second,  the 
large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  grain  shipped 
to  the  seaboard.  The  trunk  lines  carried  but 
152,297  tons  of  through  freight  during  the  sea- 
son of  navigation  in  excess  of  that  carried  last 
year,  but  the  increased  rates  have  made  it  prof- 
itable. The  canals,  however,  carried  5,292,982 
tons  as  compared  with  4,731,784  tons  in  1885. 
The  Welland  Oanal  carried  an  increase  of  84 
per  cent.,  a  significant  fact  as  affecting  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  A  few  of  the 
most  important  results  are  given,  as  follow : 


rrEMS. 


OroM  eomiiiga  from  opention 
ofitMds 

Onmting  expenses 

Bet  earnings  from  operation 
ofroAds 


1886. 


188ft. 


BorploB  or  deficit 

Feroentage  of  net  Income  to 

capital  stock 

Percentage  of  dividends  de- 

eland  to  capital  stock 

Miles  of  road  bollt  In  New 

York  State 

ToBB  of  freight  carried  one 

mile I 

Increase  In  1886  of  07-46  per 

cent. ! 

ATenge  freight  profit  per  ton 

per  mile | 

Faaaengers  carried  one  mile; 

(exelaslTe  of  elevated  roads), 
A.Tenge  passenger  earnings 

per  passenger  per  mile  (cts.) . 


|12fi,160,S89  49 
79,260,798  ~" 

40,899,491  18 
Sorplu. 
4,658,191  48 

02-60 

01-88 

7,842  19 

10,640,849,655 

0-29 

1,880,784,684 

28 


$111,682,961  47 
77.175,826  01 

84,457,186  46 

D«flelt. 

8,602,887  71 

01-09 

01-60 

.  7,811  40 

y  9,902,688,290 

0*21 

1,884,580,420 

21 


injured.  Of  the  killed,  299  were  run  down 
while  walking  on  the  track,  and  the  deaths  of 
840  were  due  to  "  their  own  misconduct  or  in- 
oaution." 

€*■*]& — ^The  total  canal  tonnage  during  the 
season  of  navigation  aggregated  5,293,982  tons, 
or  562,198  tons  more  titan  was  carried  by  the 
canals  last  year.  The  rate  of  freight  increased 
in  a  still  greater  proportion,  it  having  averaged 
'23  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile  last  year,  and 
*84  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile  this  year.  The 
business  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Erie 
Bailroads,  which  are  competitive  to  the  canals, 
also  increased  in  quantity  and  value,  but  not  so 
much  as  that  of  the  canals.  The  canals  were 
opened  on  May  1,  and  closed  on  Dec.  1,  1886. 
There  were  no  serious  breaks  on  any  of  the 
canals  during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  considerable  drought  during  the  past 
season,  there  was  no  detention  on  account  of 
insuflBciency  in  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
canals. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  cost  for 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  several  State  canals  and  their  total  revenues, 
from  their  inception  to  Sept.  80,  1886: 


CANALS. 

Total  eiwt  of  eon- 

tanaan,  aad 
opmtioD. 

Total  rvvoBOM 
ftanaUMUtM. 

Erie  and  Champlain  Canals . . 

Oswego  Oanal 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal. . . . 
Rift^V  R«»flT  OmisI 

$95,040,407  68 

8,082,245  08 

8,017,161  60 

0,640,528  75 

9.569,948  52 

8,428,252  41 

6,886,280  88 

268,242  80 

580,626  05 

89,519  94 

821,271  18 

$180,980,990  87 

8,717,906  98 

1,054,800  10 

805,525  54 

859,612  80 

525,426  97 

Genesee  Valley  Canal 

ChAnpiiTig  Canal ............. 

Chenango  Canal 

740,717  06 

Oneida  lUyer  ImproYoment. . 
Oneida  Lake  Canal 

217,061  84 
65,188  47 

Baldwlnsvllle  Canal 

1,26148 
46352  71 

Crooked  Lake  CanaL 

Total 

$188,874,484  74 

$188,468,840  82 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  508  persons  were 
killed  on  the  railroads  of  the  State  and  1,138 


This  statement  of  cost  does  not  include  the 
sums  paid  for  interest  on  canal  loans,  which 
have  been  supplied  by  surplus  canal  revenues 
and  taxation.  There  has  been  raised  by  direct 
taxes  for  canals,  $46,460.327.58 ;  by  indirect 
taxes,  $5,721,007.10;  total,  $52,181,333.68. 
The  canal  revenues  have  been  applied  to  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  State  government  to  the 
extent  of  $18,885,411.94,  leaving  of  State  rev- 
enues applied  to  canals,  $88,830,922.69.  Sept. 
80,  1886,  there  remained  of  canal  debt,  less 
sinking-fund,  $3,253,486.18;  leaving  net  loss 
through  the  canals,  $86,584,358.87. 

Caaal  CMTintloib— A  convention  of  friends  of 
the  canal  system  of  the  State  was  held  at  Syra- 
cuse, on  August  25,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Canal  Union.  The  results  of  the  meeting  were 
embodied  in  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions : 

WAerms,  The  i)eople  of  the  State  of  New  York 
have,  by  the  Constitution  adopted  by  a  decisive  ma- 
jority, in  1882,  forever  prohibited  the  Legislature  of 
this  State  from  selling,  leasing,  or  otherwise  disposing 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Oswego  Canal,  the  Champlain 
Canal,  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  or  the  Black  Si v- 
er  Canal,  and  declaring  that  they  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  State  and  under  its  management  for- 
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ever,  h^ve  fullj  oommitted  themselves  to  the  preser- 
vation and  maintenance  of  those  canals  specifically 
mentioned  therein ;  and, 

Wh4reat,  The  canals  are  as  indispensable  now  to 
enable  the  State  of  New  York  to  maintain  its  prond 
position  as  the  Empire  State  of  the  Union,  and  the 
city  of  New  York  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  continent,  as  the  canals  in  the  beginning  were 
chiefly  instrumental  in  enabling  them  to  oocupy  those 
positions  respectively :  Therefore, 

'Jiesolved,  That  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  State  to  imme- 
diately put  these  canals,  epedned  in  the  constitutional 
amendments,  in  the  highest  possible  condition  of 
efficiency  to  enable  ^e  State  to  derive  all  the  benefits 
they  ore  capable  of  conferring. 

That  the  Erie  Canal  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
retention  and  control  by  the  State  of  New  York  of  the 
vast  domestic  commeroe  of  the  country,  and  we  de- 
mand that  this  canal  be  enlarged  and  improved  to 
make  fully  available  the  last  drop  of  water  that  the 
skill  of  modem  engineering  can  supply  to  enable  the 
passage  through  it  of  boats  of  the  largest  possible 
capacity ;  that  we  approve  of  the  policy  initiated  by 
the  Legislature  last  wmter  in  lengthening  the  locks  of 
the  said  canal,  and  otherwise  enhu-ging  its  carrying 
capacity. 

That  the  Oswego  Canal,  forming  an  essential  part  of 
the  canal  system  of  the  State,  should  also  be  improved 
bv  increasing  the  capacity  of  its  locks  and  the  depth 
olt  its  channel,  as  proposed  by  the  initiative  le^sla- 
tionof  last  winter  ana  the  recommendation  of  lion. 
Horatio  Seymour. 

That  the  Champlain  Canal,  forming  a  link  in  the 
great  channel  of  water-communication  between  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  Hudson  river,  and  the  iron- 
ore  deposit  along  Lake  Champlain  and  the  fdmaoes  of 
the  cities  of  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  should  be  deepened  in  its  channel  so 
that  boats  can  pass  through  it  carrying  the  same  ton- 
nage that  they  do  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  river,  re- 
quiring a  uniform  depth  of  seven  feet. 

That  we  recognize  the  importance  of  the  Black 
River  Canal  as  a  part  of  the  canal  system  of  the  State, 
and  recommend  the  enlargement  of  its  locks  and 
deepening  of  its  channel,  to  enable  it  to  retain  the 
carrving  of  the  products  of  the  forest  and  of  the  mines 
of  tne  section  through  which  it  passes. 

That  the  Lenslature  of  this  State  be  earnestly  re- 
quested to  make  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  tne  dam  at  Forestport,  in 
the  county  of  Oneida,  in  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  all  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
and  State  Engineers. 

That  the  sum  of  $138,000,  now  in  the  State  Treasui^jr, 
the  balance  of  unexpended  appropriations  for  the  Erie 
Canal,  should  be  reappropnated  for  the  purpose  of 
bottoming  them  out  and  restoring  them  to  tne  original 
capacity  of  their  respective  prisms. 

That  we  protest  agunst  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  seeks  to  give  away  any  part  of  iJbauy  basin  to 
adjacent  owners,  and  request  that  the  boun  be  kept 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  desi^id, 
and  that  aaequate  appropriations  should  oe  made  to 
restore  it  to  its  former  useflilness,  with  proper  re- 
strictions. 

That  we  reaffirm  the  recommendation  as  to  the  svs- 
tem  of  assessment  and  taxation  adopted  at  the  last 
annual  convention  ol'  the  Union. 

It  was  also  resolved,  as  the  sense  of  the  con- 
vention, that  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  session, 
appropriate  at  least  $500,000  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  canals  on  the  Seymonr  plan,  and 
that  the  secretaries  of  the  convention  be  di- 
rected to  ascertain,  by  letter,  the  views  of  all 
nominees  for  the  Assembly  npon  the  making  of 
such  an  appropriation,  to  the  end  that  it  may 
be  made  an  issae  at  the  polls. 


UOa  and  Trul  Cwfudcs.— On  Oct.  1, 1886, 
the  number  of  State  banks  of  deposit  and  did- 
count  in  operation  was  95.  At  tne  beginning 
of  the  preceding  year  the  number  was  92.  The 
increase  during  the  fiscal  year  in  the  aggregate 
resources  of  the  banks  was  $11,579,775;  the 
increase  in  loans  and  discounts  during  the  same 
period  was  $12,611,582,  and  in  deposits  $18,- 
642,684.  The  increase  in  surplus  and  undi- 
vided profits  was  $1,083,492.  The  net  de- 
crease in  amount  of  capital  employed  was 
$256,000,  and  in  amount  due  from  directors  of 
the  several  banks,  $172,941.  The  decrease  in 
overdrafts  during  the  year  was  $40,846.  The 
total  of  overdrafts  on  Sept.  18,  1886,  was  but 
$51,482.  The  reduction  in  amount  of  spede 
on  hand  was  $755,915;  during  the  year  the 
amount  of  United  States  and  national-bank 
notes  on  hand  was  reduced  $1,861,875.  The 
number  of  banks  reporting  was  increased  by 
three  during  the  fiscal  year.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year  no  bank  operated  under  the  State 
banking  laws  has  failed.  The  Seaboard  Bank 
of  New  York  city  changed  from  the  State  to 
the  national  system. 

On  Oct.  1,  1886,  there  were  twenty  trust, 
loan,  mortgage,  security,  guarantee,  or  indem- 
nity companies  or  associations,  in  existence  in 
the  State.  Of  these,  fifteen  were  in  New  York 
city. 

The  increase  during  the  year  in  bonds  and 
mortgages  was  $1,109,502.37 ;  in  stock  invest- 
ments, $1,202,162.74 ;  and  in  the  amonnt  loaned 
on  collaterals,  $88,690,576.84.  The  increase 
for  the  year  in  loans  on  personal  securitiea,  in- 
cluding bills  purchased,  was  $1,404,695.18;  in 
amount  of  capital  invested,  $1,058,050,  renilt- 
ing  from  the  American  Loan  and  Trast  Com- 
pany increasing  its  capital  stock  from  $500,- 
000  to  $1,000,000,  and  the  Title,  Guarantee, 
and  Trust  Company  from  $175,900  to  $738,- 
950.  The  increase  in  deposits  during  the  same 
period  was  $21,788,267.76.  The  net  increase 
in  assets  during  the  year  was  $24,142,926.43. 
On  July  1, 1886,  the  excess  of  assets  over  lia- 
bilities (including  surplus  fund  and  undivided 
profits)  was  $16,884,485.88,  being  an  increase 
of  $2,238,795.96  for  the  year.  On  Oct.  1, 
1886,  the  aggregate  amount  of  securities  held 
by  the  superintendent,  for  banks,  individual 
bankers,  and  trust  companies,  was  $1,459,- 
829.98. 

There  were  sixteen  corporations  for  the  safe- 
keeping and  guaranteeing  of  personal  property, 
engaged  in  active  business  under  the  State  laws 
on  Oct.  1,  1886,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$2,810,900. 

The  aggregate  resources  of  the  savings-banks, 
State  banks  of  deposit  and  discount,  trust  com- 
panies and  safe-deposit  companies,  amount  to 
$968,759,793.  This  is  an  increase  of  over 
$283,000,000  in  the  past  five  years.  There  are 
thirty-one  counties  of  the  State  in  which  there 
are  no  savings-banks.  The  total  number  of 
active  banks  in  the  other  counties  is  116.  The 
total  resources  of   the  savings-banks  of  the 
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State,  Jan.  1, 1887,  were  $568,276,867.  Jan.  1, 
1886,  thej  were  $584,586,688,  a  net  increase 
for  the  year  of  $88,740,284.  The  growth  of 
the  sayings  institutions  of  the  State  is  shown 
hy  a  comparison  with  their  reports  made  for 
1870.  On  Jan.  1,  1871,  the  aggregate  re- 
sonrcee  of  the  savings-banks  then  in  existence 
were  $245,001,177;  the  increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  banks  during  the  last  sixteen 
years  has  been  $828,185,600,  more  than  181 
per  cent,  of  the  total  resources  of  the  savings- 
banks  of  the  State  Jan.  1,  1871,  on  which  date 
147  savings-banks  were  in  existence.  Estimat- 
ing the  stock  investments  and  real  estate  held 
by  savings-banks  Jan.  1, 1887,  at  market  values, 
the  surplus  of  the  banks  on  l^at  date  was  $85,- 
628,829.  At  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
year  it  was  $77,282,889.  The  dividends  or  in- 
terest of  depositors  of  savings-banks  for  1886 
amounted  to  $15,777,022.  The  amount  due 
depositors  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  was  $457,050,250. 
On  Jan.  1,  1885,  it  was  $487,107,501,  an  in- 
crease during  the  year  of  $19,942,749,  against 
$6,027,491  for  the  preceding  year. 

iMWttMS  CMipiilM.— At  the  close  of  1886  the 
fire,  fire-marine,  and  marine  insurance  compa- 
nies doing  business  in  the  State  were  possessed 
of  (227,848,545  of  admitted  assets,  not  includ- 
ing assets  held  abroad,  or^premium  notes  of  mu- 
tual companies,  a  gain  of  $15,007,124,  as  com- 
pared with  1885.  The  liabilities  of  these  com- 
panies, excepting  scrip  and  capital,  were  $85,- 
402,054,  which  was  an  increase  of  $4,779,968 
over  the  return  of  tbe  preceding  year.  The  in- 
come was  $108,989,665,  and  the  expenditures 
were  $98,428,011,  an  increase,  as  compared 
with  1885,  of  $4,277,169  in  income,  and  $1,- 
782,582  in  expenditures.  The  whole  number 
of  companies  reporting  in  1886  was  186,  being 
10  more  than  reported  in  1885. 

At  the  close  of  1885  there  were  twelve  life- 
insurance  companies  in  operation,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State;  aggregate  capi- 
tal, $1,915,000;  number  of  policy-holders,  97,- 
085 ;  total  premiums  during  the  year,  $10,620,- 
000 ;  other  income,  not  including  rents,  $6,591,- 
869;  outstanding  risks,  $258,487,000.  The 
Comptroller  urges  some  measure  of  taxation 
for  these  companies  in  the  following  terms: 
**  There  is  no  form  of  business  in  which  such 
great  aggregations  of  capital  have  been  so 
rapidly  accumulated;  yet  to  the  present  day 
they  have  paid  no  tax  whatever  directly  to 
the  State  Treasury.  Upon  the  great  mass  of 
their  property  they  pay  no  county  tax  or 
town  tax,  or  any  form  of  tax.  I  do  not  refer 
to  fidelity  companies  or  casualty  companies, 
or  to  co-operative  associations  or  organiza- 
tions. The  business  corporations  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  New  York,  and  engaged  in 
life  insurance  in  this  State,  held  over  $287,- 
000,000  of  assets  on  Dec.  81«  1885.  Those 
assets  increased  by  the  sum  of  $22,000,000 
during  the  year  1885.  The  aggregate  income 
of  such  companies  in  1885  was  $64,000,000. 
The  New  York  companies  had  accumulated. 


on  Jan.  1,  1886,  over  and  above  the  reserve 
required  by  law,  surplus  funds  of  $51,000,000. 
Surely,  this  sum  ougnt  not  to  be  untaxed." 

TMipenuus.— A  State  Convention  of  Anti- 
Saloon  Republicans  was  held  at  Bingham  ton 
on  September  7,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention  at  Chi- 
cago and  adopting  a  platform  of  principlee. 
The  following  is  the  platform  adopted : 

We,  temperance  Bepublioans  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  oonvention  asBembled,  do  make  this  decla- 
ration of  our  position  and  our  convictions : 

1.  We  believe  that  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquoTS 
is  the  source  of  a  ffreater  amount  of  miseiy,  vice,  and 
crime  than  an^  other  agency  of  evil  in  modem  times, 
and  that  the  mfluence  of  the  saloon  in  politics  is  a 
chief  cause  of  demoralization  and  corruption ;  and  we, 
therefore,  hold  that  it  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the 
State  to  adopt  such  practical  measures  as  shall  abolish 
the  sale  of  uquors  as  a  beverage,  and  sweep  away  the 
saloon  altogether. 

2.  History  has  proved  that  the  only  efficient  sources 
of  politioal  power  are  the  two  great  established  parties, 
ana  there  is  no  case  on  record  where  any  reform  has 
been  accomplished  by  a  separate  party  organized  for 
that  purpose,  except  as  it  combined  with  others ;  we 
therefore  demand  of  the  Republican  party,  to  which 
we  are  proud  to  acknowledge  allegiance,  that  it  shall 
take  a  firm  and  decided  stand  in  uvor  of  temperance 
and  against  the  saloon,  and  that  when  in  power  it 
shall  adopt  and  enforce  measures  for  the  restriction, 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  the  prohibi- 
tion, of  the  liquor-tnfflc. 

8.  The  ftrndfunental  principle  of  our  ffovemmental 
system  is  that  the  people  shall  rule.  It  nas  also  been 
demonstrated  by  experience  that  prohibitory  measures 
can  only  be  enforced  when  pubhc  sentiment  upholds 
them.  We,  therefore,  declare,  as  our  opinion,  that 
the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  liquor-traffic  is 
to  lot  the  public  decide  the  question  whether  it  shall 
be  permitted  or  prohibited,  by  the  submission  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  in  the  whole  State,  and  by 
local  option  in  the  several  parts  of  the  same. 

4.  We  pledge  ourselves  as  Bepnblicans  to  do  our 
utmost  to  cause  the  party  to  plant  itself  squarely  and 
boldly  upon  a  platform  favonng  the  submission  and 
odoption  by  the  people  of  a  cons.titutional  provision 
which  shall  outlaw  the  saloon  and  prohibit  the  manu- 
&cture  of  the  intoxicating  beverages  in  which  it  deals, 
and  to  enforce,  rigidly,  tne  popular  will  when  it  shall 
have  been  expressed.  And  we  call  upon  all  temper- 
ance men,  and  all  friends  of  humanity,  of  whatsoever 
party  or  name,  to  join  us  in  securing  tnesc  ol>iect6. 

6.  As  the  Bepublican  party  has,  therefore,  achieved 
its  great  success  by  its  advocacy  of  high  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  with  the  help  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
forces  represented  in  the  churches,  schools,  and  col- 
leges of  our  country,  we  believe  that  it  will  win  in 
the  future  by  the  same  honorable  course  and  by  ally- 
ing with  itself  the  same  elements  which  have  been 
and  ore  the  secrets  of  its  power  and  the  hope  of  its 
existence. 

Rtaohed^  As  the  sense  of  this  convention,  that  in 
the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  only  State  officer  to  be  chosen  at  the 
ensuinff  election,  expression  should  be  given  to  the 
pervadmg  sentiment  of  the  Bepublican  party  in  favor 
of  temperance  reform,  in  the  person  of  the  candidates ; 
that,  as  the  State  Committee  decided  to  make  a  nomi- 
nation without  calling  a  State  Convention,  thereby 
rendering  such  expression  by  a  State  Convention  of 
the  party  imponsible,  this  convention  most  respect- 
Hilly  and  earnestly  suggests  and  recommends  the 
nomination  of  that  eminent  jurist  and  life-long  tem- 
perance advocate,  the  Hon.  JNoah  Davis,  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
ror  whom  all  sincere  temperance  men  should  be  proud 
to  vote. 
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A  second  Anti-Saloon  Contention  met  at 
Oortlandt  on  November  80,  and  formed  a 
permanent  organization,  called  the  ^*  New- 
York  State  Temperance  Republican  Leagae/* 
to  secure  the  suppression  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bever- 
age. There  is  a  State  Oommittee,  consisting  of 
one  member  from  each  congressional  district, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  vigorously  push  the  work 
of  the  League.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
League  to  form  a  separate  political  party,  nor 
to  nominate  candidates  for  office,  except  in 
extreme  cases  when  Republican  nominations 
are  made  in  the  interest  of  the  liquor-traffic. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Committee  to  call 
a  State  Convention  of  the  League  annually, 
and  to  prescribe  the  basis  of  representation, 
at  which  convention  officers  of  the  League 
shall  be  elected  and  the  State  Committee 
chosen  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  conven- 
tion asked  that  an  amendment  prohibitory  of 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  licjuors 
as  beverages  be  submitted  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  to  a  popular  vote,  and  that 
such  proposition  be  submitted  separately ;  and 
resolved  to  petition  the  Legislature  to  enact  a 
law  permitting  people  annually  to  vote  by 
separate  ballot  on  the  question  of  prohibiting 
the  liquor-traffic  in  towns,  cities,  nllages,  or 
by  counties.  Judge  Noah  Davis  was  made 
president  of  the  League. 

The  State  Prohibitory  Amendment  Associa- 
tion held  its  fourth  annual  convention  in  New 
York  city  on  November  80.  The  president,  in 
his  annual  address,  made  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  purposes  and  work  of  the  organi- 
zation :  *'  Four  years  ago  the  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Amendment  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  we  meet 
to-day  in  annual  session,  according  to  our  con- 
stitution, to  revise  the  past  and  take  action  for 
the  future.  The  purpose  of  the  Association,  as 
declared  in  its  constitution,  is  to  secure  the 
united  action  of  all  organizations  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  principle  of  prohibition  by 
constitutional  enactment  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and  to  se- 
cure the  united  action  of  all  organizations  and 
persons  in  sympathy  with  this  purpose,  with- 
out respect  to  party  affiliation.  The  work  of 
the  Association  in  the  last  year  has  been  con- 
fined largely  to  the  effort  to  secure  the  sub- 
mission of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people  by  the  Legislature. 
As  president  of  the  Association,  I  made  sev- 
eral visits  to  Albany  to  try  to  effect  this  ob- 
J'ect.  Early  in  the  session,  N.  M.  Curtis,  of  St. 
jawrence  County,  introduced  the  concurrent 
resolution  in  the  Assembly,  and  Senator  Kel- 
log  in  the  Senate.  Nothing  was  done  with  it 
in  the  Senate.  In  the  Assembly  the  commit- 
tee having  it  in  charge  reported  in  favor  of  its 
passage.  It  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  by 
a  vote  of  sixty-one  to  fifty-six,  sixty  of  the 
sixty-one  votes  being  Republican,  and  forty- 
four  of  the  fifty-six  negatives  being  Democrats. 


Upon  the  final  vote  it  received  only  fifty-three 
votes  in  its  favor  to  sixty-five  against  it;  sixty- 
five  being  necessary  for  its  passage.  Of  the  fif- 
ty-three votes  in  favor,  all  were  Republicans, 
and  in  the  negative  there  were  eighteen  Re- 
publicans and  forty-six  Democrats.  Thus  were 
we  again  defeated  in  our  efi^orts  to  secure  its 
submission.  I  would  recommend  that  we  con- 
tinue to  demand  of  the  Legislature  at  its  com- 
ing session  the  passage  of  such  a  concnrrent 
resolution,  as  heretofore  requested,  for  submis- 
sion to  the  people.  The  people  at  the  recent 
election  having  voted  in  favor  of  holding  a 
convention  for  the  revision  of  the  ConstitatioD, 
the  next  Legislature  must  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  such  convention.  It  gives 
an  occasion  for  the  election  of  such  men  as 
will  favor  the  submission  of  a  prohibitory 
amendment,  and  it  becomes  the  friends  of 
temperance  to  see  to  it  that  good  and  true 
men  are  elected.  We  should  not  rcisx  our  ef- 
forts for  the  legislative  method,  however,  for 
the  convention  is  more  than  a  year  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  may  not  be  profitable  in  this  direc- 
tion." 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  That  we  petition  the  next  Laafislature  to  submit 
a  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Constitiition  to  the 
voters  for  their  decision.  A  refusal  to  do  bo  is  a  re- 
fusal to  g^nnt  the  right  guaranteed  ub  by  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  and  we  {>rotest  against  partisan  oon- 
siderations  or  business  interests  dictating  or  infla- 
enoinff  members  of  the  Legislature  refusing  the  same. 

2.  That  the  directors  take  such  action  as  may  be 
neoessarv  to  influence  the  choice  of  such  delegates 
or  members  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
ordered  by  popular  vote  at  the  last  election  as  wiU 
fevor  the  submission  of  their  amendment  by  said  con- 
vention. 

8.  Tliat  the  directors  circulate  petitions  fiivoring 
this  amendment  and  its  submission  for  adoption  by 
such  churches  and  societies  as  indorse  it,  toe  same 
when  adopted  to  be  forwarded  to  the  secretaiy  of 
the  Association  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature. 

4.  That  we  urge  all  mends  of  this  movement,  what- 
ever their  politi<^  party  predilections  by  conventions, 
conferences,  or  public  meeting,  in  their  respective  lo- 
calities, to  vigorously  prosecute  the  work  of  educating 
public  sentiinsnt  on  this  subject. 

6.  Where  a  State  by  statute  or  prohibitory  amend- 
ment to  its  Constitution  has  prohibited  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  aleo 
where  a  town  or  countv  in  the  State  has  prohibited 
the  sale  of  liquors  as  a  business,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  enact  such  statutes  as  will  make  such 
laws  and  amendments  effective  by  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  same,  in  any  (quantities 
whatever,  as  a  beverage,  and  we  hereby  petition  leg- 
islative bodies  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  give 
effect  to  public  sentiment 

6.  That  we  petition  Congress  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  liquors  as  a  beverage  in  the  IHs- 
trict  of  Columbia,  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  any  or  all  property  owned,  held,  or 
controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  submit  for  the  ratification  of  the  several  States 
an  amendment  to  the  national  Constitution  profaibitr 
ing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liqnon 
as  a  beverage. 

.fohn  N.  Stearns,  of  New  York  city,  was 
chosen  president. 

PoiiflcaL— The  only  officer  to  be  voted  for  by 
the  State  at  large  on  November  2  being  an  Aa- 
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sociate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 

Slace  of  Judge  Miller,  neither  party  held  a 
tate  Convention.  The  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee nominated  Charles  Daniels,  and  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  Rufus  W.  Peck- 
ham,  both  having  seats  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Greenbackers  nominated 
Lawrence  J.  McParlin  and  the  Prohibitionists 
WiDiam  J.  Groo.  Judge  Peckham  was  elected 
hj  a  plurality  of  7,797.  The  vote  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Democratic,  468,815 ;  Republican,  461,- 
018;  Prohibition,  86,487 ;  Greenback,  2,766. 

On  the  question  of  calling  a  Constitutional 
Convention,  submitted  to  the  people  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  574,- 
993  affirmative  and  80,766  negative  votes  were 
cast  Only  two  counties,  Otsego  and  Scho- 
harie, gave  negative  minorities.  In  the  fol- 
lowing fifteen  districts  Democrats  were  elected 
to  Congress,  viz. :  First,  Second,  Fourtii,  Fifth, 
Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Elev- 
enth, Twelfth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Eight- 
eenth, and  Nineteenth.  In  the  other  nineteen 
districts  Republicans  were  returned.  The  Leg- 
islature consists  of  20  Republicans  and  12 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  (elected  in  1885), 
and  74  Republicans  and  54  Democrats  in  the 
House. 

NEW  YORK  (OTT).  ])ekt.~The  total  city 
debt  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$131,601,108.57,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted 
the  sinking-fund  at  that  date,  amounting  to 
$38,294,958.10,  leaving  the  net  bonded  indebt- 
edness of  the  city  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  $93,806,145.47.  This  amount  includes 
revenue  bonds,  but  excludes  the  cash  in  the 
treasury  and  all  unpaid  and  unliquidated  ac- 
ooiints. 

Of  the  funded  debt  not  held  by  the  sinking- 
fund,  $10,883,800  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent.,  $31,016,900  at  6  per  cent.,  and 
$35,480,300  at  7  per  cent. 

It  also  appears  that  of  the  total  debt,  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $77,689,681.49  are  payable 
from  the  proceeds  of  taxation,  as  distinguished 
from  the  revenues  pledged  to  the  sinking-fund. 

Sdlatfcw — The  following  figures  exhibit  the 
educational  statistics  of  the  city.  During  the 
year  the  total  amount  receiyed  and  expended 
for  common-school  education  was  $4,178,541.- 
18,  asfoUows: 

T^Adien*  wtfe6 $2,948,908  60 

School  apporatiu 161,844  28 

Sites,  bmidlngs,  repoirfng  and  fhrnishing  Bcbool> 

]ioi]06S,ete 628,04808 

AD  othor  tDddental  expenses,  viz. : 

ro«l $94.278  25 

Incidental  expenses 87,191  84 

Janitors  of  ward  schools,  eyentng 

schools,  and  Normal  College 126,826  22 

Clt7  superintendent  and  assistants, 

mgtokia  of  tmancy.  offloen,  etc.,  of 

Board    of    Education.    Naatical 

Scbool,  and  clerks  to  tmstees 107,801  60 

866.092  81 

Oorponite  schools 94,147  16 

Total 14,178,641  18 

The  amount  of  public  moneys  apportioned 
to  the  city  by  the  State  Snperintendent  was 


$589,810.96.  The  amount  expended  for  school 
purposes  is  $206,710.58  less  than  that  expend- 
ed for  the  previous  year. 

Daring  the  year  five  new  departments  or 
schools  were  organized,  and  four  were  consoli- 
dated, making  a  total  of  802.  The  classes  of 
schools  and  the  number  of  schools  in  each  class 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Normal  College  and  training  department 9. 

Grammar-schools  for  males 47 

Grammar-schools  for  females 47 

Grammar-schools  for  both  sexes 18 

Primary  departments  of  gnunmar-schools 77 

Primary  schools  (separate) 88 

Oorporate  schools  (indastrial  schools,  reformatories,  or- 
phan asylums,  etc.) 48 

Evening  schools. 23 

Naatical  school  (on  board  ship  St.  Mary's) 1 

Total. 802. 

For  the  year  ending  Aag.  20,  1886,  the  daily 
average  attendance,  in  all  the  schools,  was  152,- 
986 ;  the  number  of  teachers,  4,098.  The  in- 
crease in  daily  attendance  was  2,876,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  122.  The  returns  show  that  the  whole 
number  of  different  pupils  taught  was  284,820. 

During  the  year  there  were  erected  three 
school-buildings,  and  extensive  additions  were 
made  to  two  schools  already  organized.  There 
will  thus  be  obtained  increased  acconmiodation 
for  8,948  pupils. 

The  compulsory  education  act  is  enforced. 
During  the  year,  8,812  reported  as  truants, 
and  1,482  non  -  attendants  were  placed  in 
school. 

The  great  mcgority  of  the  appointments  of 
female  assistant  teachers  are  made  from  among 
the  graduates  of  the  Normal  College.  At  the 
commencement  of  that  institution,  held  in 
June,  there  were  284  graduates,  of  whom  268 
have  been  licensed  to  teach,  the  remaining  21 
being  under  age. 

The  28  evening-schools  are  conducted  on  a 
plan  that  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  fonnd  * 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  great  cosmopolitan 
city.  Junior  schools  have  a  graded  course, 
and  admit  pupils  from  thirteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  8enior  schools  have  a  course  in 
which  each  pupil  has  an  option  of  any  two  of 
the  subjects  taught;  pupUs  in  these  schools 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  all 
evening-schools  there  may  be  formed  classes  in 
which  foreigners  may  study  English. 

Sa?lBg»-BaBk&  —  The  savings-banks  reports 
for  1886  show  that  the  resources  of  these 
banks  in  New  York  city  are  $820,475,726,  as 
against  $801,147,881  in  1885,  an  increase  of 
$19,327,895  in  the  twelve  months.  The  amount 
deposited  is  $270,569,899,  as  against  $255,946,- 
181  in  1885,  an  increase  of  $14,628,218,  and 
the  total  number  of  depositors  is  669,488,  as 
against  640,524  in  1885,  an  increase  of  28,918. 

Vital  Stadfltics.— The  deaths  in  the  city  during 
1886  numbered  85,880,  the  births  81,819,  and 
the  marriages  12,216.  In  1885  the  record  was 
85,682  deaths,  30,080  births,  and  11,716  mar- 
riages. Of  the  24,482  persons  married  in  1886, 
7,425  men  and  6,660  women  were  of  foreign 
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birth.  Widows  to  the  Damber  of  1,245,  and 
1,690  widowers,  were  married  a  second  time ; 
215  bridegrooms  and  2,964  brides  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age;  42  bridegrooms  and  six 
brides  were  over  sixty  years  of  age ;  24  bride> 
grooms  and  one  bride  were  over  seventy,  and 
two  men  were  married  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
odd  years.  Of  the  87,880  persons  that  died, 
5,482  lost  their  lives  by  consumption,  8,665  by 

Enenmonia,  and  1,707  by  bronchitis,  or  10,854 
*om  pulmonary  diseases.  One  person  died 
from  yellow  fever,  81  persons  from  small-pox, 
677  from  measles,  870  from  scarlet  fever,  1,781 
from  diphtheria,  966  from  croup,  576  from 
whooping-congh,  14  from  typhus  fever,  824 
from  typhoid  fever,  and  224  from  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  or  4,914  from  cont^ous 
diseases.  There  were  224  suicides.  While 
3,475  deaths  were  of  persons  over  seventy 
Tears  of  age,  9,871  were  of  infants  that  lived 
less  than  a  year. 

Itn  StaUsdcir— The*  following  intormation 
about  fires  in  recent  years  shows  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  work  of  the  fire  department : 


PKRIOa 

offlrM. 

LoMi. 

1885 

2,479 
2,415 

18,789,288 
8,800,460 

tlJS28  55 

1886 

1,8S« 

InlkTorofl8S6 

Frm-TSAB  PUIODS. 

1867tol87l 

64 

$488,814 

$161  90 

4,665 
7,274 
8:228 
11,470 

$16,906,981 
14,668,618 
19,770,489 
18,258,107 

$8,687  95 
2,016  57 

1872  to  1876 

1877tol8Sl 

2,404  29 

1882  to  1886 

1,691  88 

iHBlgntiM*-— The  report  of  the  Emigration 
Commission  shows  the  following  numbers  of 
passengers  arriving  in  New  York  in  1886: 
Cabin,  86,929 aliens  and 41,721  citizens;  steer- 
age, 284,885  aliens  and  16,002  citizens.  Total, 
821,814  aliens  and  57,728  citizens,  or  a  grand 
total  of  879,537.  There  were  158  deaths  and 
76  births  on  shipboard.  Alien  immitrration 
has  increased  80,748  over  that  of  1885.  Of 
the  aliens  arriving  during  the  year  180,478 
were  adult  males,  85,868  adult  females,  and 
55,968  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
Of  the  arrivals,  the  following  were  the  desti- 
nations: Connecticut,  8,000 ;  California,  5,600 ; 
Canada,  2,500;  Dakota,  4,500;  Illinois,  25,- 
500;  Iowa,  7,800;  Kansas,  4,800;  Michigan, 
9,700;  Missouri,  5,800;  Minnesota,  12,800; 
Massachusetts,  10,200;  Nebraska,  6,000;  New 
Jersey,  10,400;  New  York,  110,000;  Ohio, 
9,200;  Pennsylvania,  42,000;  Texas,  8,000; 
and  Wisconsin,  9,100.  Of  the  immigrants, 
28,839  were  met  at  Castle  Garden  by  friends, 
585  husbands  met  their  wives,  and  502  parents 
their  children.  There  were  treated  at  the  hos- 
pital 640  patients.  Employ  ment  was  found  in 
1886  for  8,845  men  and  5,912  women.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  commission  expended  $125,- 
700  derived  from  the  fifty  cents  per  capita  tax 
on  steamship  companies.  There  were  997  im- 
migrants returned  as  paupers,  insane,  cripples, 
and  convicts. 


Less  than  ten  years  ag^  the  Hebrew  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  according  to  the  statistics,  was 
fewer  than  50,000.  It  now  largely  exceeds 
that  number.  From  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Relief  of  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties, it  appears  that  the  number  of  Hebrew 
immigrants  landed  at  Castle  Garden  during  the 
year  that  ended  on  October  1  was  27,868.  In 
1885  the  number  was  18,585.  Only  6,185  were 
bound  for  other  points  than  New  York.  Thus 
the  accessions  to  the  local  Hebrew  population 
in  a  single  year,  apart  from  natural  increase, 
was  by  foreign  immigration  at  this  single  land- 
ing-place, 21,218.  Most  of  them  came  from 
Russia  and  Austria,  religious  and  race  perse- 
cution stimulating  them  to  the  adventure; 
17,796  were  Russian  subjects,  and  7,056  Aus- 
trian. Of  the  remainder,  1,554  were  Rouma- 
nians, also  driven  forth  by  persecution,  and 
857  were  Germans.  Then  the  schedule  sud- 
denly sinks  to  English  subjects,  fifty- nine; 
French,  eight;  Dutch,  seven;  Turkiah  and 
Danish,  each  five;  and  Swedish,  one.  There 
were  6,992  children  and  20,876  aduHa,  dia- 
tributed  between  the  sexes  in  the  proportion 
of  18,728  men  to  6,658  women.  Besides  these 
poor  Hebrews  who  entered  New  York  through 
Castle  Garden,  there  were  hundreds  that  came 
in  through  other  avenues.  A  Jewish  theologi- 
cal seminary  waa  opened  in  the  autumn. 

PsHtkaL — The  mayoralty  contest  presented 
some  noTcl  features.  For  the  first  time  the 
workingmen,  organized  in  the  labor  unions, 
presented  a  candidate  for  mayor  in  the  person 
of  Heniy  Georoe,  who  was  supported  also  by 
the  Irving  Hall  branch  of  the  Democracy. 
Tammany  Hall  and  the  County  Democracy 
united  on  Abram  S.  Hewitt.  The  Republicans 
nominated  Theodore  Rooeeydt.  Fear  of  the 
agrarian  views  of  Mr.  George  drove  many  Re- 
publican TOters  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  Mr. 
Hewitt,  and  he  was  elected.  The  TOte  on  No- 
vember 2  was:  Hewitt,  90,552;  George,  6«,- 
110;  Roosevelt,  60,485. 

The  following  is  the  platform  on  which  Mr. 
George  made  the  canvass : 

1.  Holdinff  that  the  oormptions  of  goveniment  and 
the  impoverifihroent  of  labor  result  from  nefflcct  of  the 
self-evident  truths  proclaimed  by  the  founders  of  thia 
republic  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  unalienable  rights,  we 
aim  at  the  abolition  of  the  system  which  compels  men 
to  pay  their  fellow-creatures  for  the  use  of  Qocl's  gifts 
to  all,  and  permits  monopolizers  to  deprive  labor  of 
natural  opportunities  for  employment,  tniis  lUling  the 
land  with  tramps  and  paupers  and  bring^g  about  an 
unnatural  competition  which  tends  to  reduce  wages 
to  starvation  rates  and  to  make  the  wealth-producer 
the  industrial  slave  of  those  who  grow  rich  by  his  toiL 

2.  Holding,  moreover,  that  the  advantages  ari/^ng 
from  social  growth  and  improvement  belong  to  aodety 
at  large,  we  aim  at  the  abolition  of  the  system  wluon 
makes  such  beneficent  inventions  as  the  ndlroad  and 
telegraph  a  means  for  the  oppression  of  the  people 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  an  aristocnK^  of  wealth 
and  power.  We  declare  the  true  purpose  of  ^vern- 
ment  to  be  the  maintenance  of  that  saored  right  of 
property  which  fives  to  every  one  opportuni^^  to  em- 
ploy his  labor  and  security  that  he  shali  enjoy  its  fHiits ; 
to  prevent  the  strong  ftom  oppressing  the  weak  and  the 
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nnsenxpulous  irom  robbing  the  honest ;  and  to  do  for 
the  eoual  benefit  of  all  such  tbmgs  as  can  be  better 
done  by  oiganized  society  than  by  individuals ;  and 
we  aim  at  me  abolition  of  all  laws  which  give  to  any 
class  of  citizens  advantages,  either  judiciiu,  financial, 
indosferial,  or  political,  tmit  are  not  equally  shared  by 
all  others. 

S.  We  ftuther  declare  that  the  i>eople  of  New  York 
ci^  should  have  tail  control  of  their  own  local  affairs ; 
that  the  practice  of  drawing  grand-jurors  fVom  one 
clacB  should  cease,  and  the  requirements  of  a  property 

analiflcation  for  trial-jurors  should  be  abolished ;  that 
lie  procedure  of  our  courts  should  be  so  simplified 
and  reformed  that  the  rich  shall  have  no  advantage 
over  the  poor ;  that  the  officious  intermeddling  of  the 
police  with  peaoeftd  assemblages  should  be  stopped : 
that  the  laws  for  the  safety  and  sanitary  inspection  of 
buildings  should  be  enforced ;  that  in  public  work  the 
direct  employment  of  labor  should  be  preferred  to  the 
system  which  gives  contractors  opportunity  to  de- 
fraud the  city  while  grinding  their  workmen,  and 
that  in  public  employment  equal  pav  should  be  ac- 
corded to  equal  work  without  distinction  of  sex. 

^  We  declare  the  crowding  of  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple into  narrow  tenements  at  enonnous  rents,  while 
half  the  area  of  the  city  is  yet  unbuilt  upon,  to  be  a 
scandalous  evil,  and  that  to  remedy  this  state  of  thincs 
all  taxes  on  buildings  and  improvements  should  be 
abolished,  so  that  no  fine  shall  be  put  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  labor  in  increasing  living  accommodations, 
ana  that  taxes  should  be  levied  on  land  irrespective 
of  inaprovements.  so  that  tiiose  who  are  now  holding 
land  vacant  ahall  be  compelled  either  to  build  on  it 
themselves  or  to  give  up  tne  land  to  tiiose  who  wilL 

5.  We  declare  nuthermore  that  the  enonnous  value 
which  the  presence  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  people 
gives  to  the  land  of  this  city  belongs  properly  to  the 
wliole  community ;  that  it  should  not  go  to  the  en- 
richment of  individuals  and  corporations,  but  should 
be  taken  in  taxation  and  applied  to  the  improvement 
and  beautifying  of  the  dty,  to  the  promotion  of  the 
health,  comfort,  education,  and  recreation  of  its  peo- 
ple, and  to  the  providing  of  means  of  transit  commen- 
surate with  the  needs  of  a  great  metropolis.  We  fdso 
declare  that  existing  means  of  transit  should  not  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  corporations,  which,  while  gain- 
ing enormous  profitb  from  the  growth  or  population, 
oppress  their  employ^  and  provoke  strikes  that  in- 
terrupt travel  ana  imperil  the  public  peace,  but  should 
by  lawful  process  be  assumed  by  the  city  and  oper- 
ated fbr  puolic  benefit. 

6.  To  clear  the  way  for  such  reforms  as  are  impos- 
sible without  it  we  favor  a  constitutional  convention, 
and,  since  the  ballot  is  the  onlv  method  by  which  in 
our  republic  the  redress  of  political  and  social  griev- 
ances IS  to  be  sought,  we  especially  call  fbr  such 
changes  in  our  elective  methods  as  shall  lessen  the 
need  of  money  in  elections,  discourage  bribeiy,  and 
prevent  intimidation. 

7.  And  since  in  the  condn^  most  important  muni- 
tipal  election  independent  political  action  affords  the 
anlv  hope  of  exposing  and  breaking  up  the  extortion 
and  peculation  Sy  which  a  standing  army  of  profes- 
sional politicians  corrupt  the  people  whom  they  plun- 
der, we  call  on  all  citizens  who  desire  honest  govern- 
ment to  join  us  in  an  effort  to  secure  it,  and  to  show 
for  once  that  the  will  of  the  people  may  prevail 
even  against  the  money  and  organization  of  banded 
spoilsmen. 


1  Mak. — The  most  remarkable  expos- 
ure of  oorraption  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Tweed  Ring  was  the  bringing  to  light  of  the 
bribery  of  the  aldermen  through  which  in 
1884  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  obtained 
its  franchise.  Daring  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature the  Senate  appointed  an  investigating 
committee  to  inquire  into  this  matter.  There- 
upon some  of  the  aldermen  and  others  who 


had  acted  as  intermediaries  fled  from  the  State, 
and  subsequently  others  took  refuge  in  Cana- 
da. The  investigation  was  pushed  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  in  the  mean  time  the  district  at- 
torney and  police  were  not  idle.  Only  two  of 
the  aldermen  of  that  year  were  free  from  sus- 
picion. In  the  end  most  of  the  aldermen  and 
several  of  the  officers  of  the  railroad  were  in- 
dicted. Alderman  Henry  W.  Jaehne  was  the 
flrst  to  be  tried.  After  a  well-contested  triid 
he  was  convicted  in  May  and  sentenced  to  nine 
years  and  ten  months  in  State  Prison.  lie  ap- 
pealed, and  his  conviction  was  finally  affirmed 
by  the  Oonrt  of  Appeals  in  October.  In  the 
following  month  Alderman  Arthur  J.  Mo- 
Quade  was  tried,  but  the  jury  disagreed.  On 
a  second  trial,  in  December,  he  was  convicted. 

In  June  Johann  Most  and  three  other  an- 
archists were  convicted  of  inciting  to  riot  by 
speeches  made  at  a  meeting  in  April.  They 
were  sentenced  to  confinement  in  tiie  peniten- 
tiary for  nine  months  or  a  year,  and  two  of 
them  were  also  fined. 

In  June  also  several  members  of  labor  unions 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  for  "boycott- 
ing." 

Statu  •flikertj.— On  October  28  Bartboldi^s 
statue  of  "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World'' 
was  unveiled  with  imposing  ceremonies  in  the 
presence  of  representatives  of  this  country  and 
France.  This  statue  grew  out  of  a  suggestion, 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic  in 
France,  that  some  suitable  memorial  of  the 
fraternal  feeling  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States  should  be  erected.  The  French- 
American  Union  was  formed  in  1874,  and  in- 
cluded among  its  members-  some  of  the  fore- 
most men  in  France.  A  popular  subscription 
was  begun,  and  more  than  1,000,000  francs 
were  realized.  The  plan  and  model  offered 
by  Fr^^ric  August  Bartholdi  were  adopted, 
and  the  statue  executed  by  him.  The  United 
states  Government  set  apart  Bedlow's  Island, 
in  New  York  harbor,  ana  $800,000  was  raised 
by  popular  subscriptions,  exhibitions,  and  oth- 
er means,  to  build  the  pedestal.  On  July  4, 
1880,  the  statue  was  formally  delivered  to  the 
American  minister  in  Paris.  It  is  151  feet  1 
inch  high,  and  the  top  of  the  torch  is  805  feet 
11  inches  above  low  water.  It  is  the  largest 
statue  ever  made.  The  statue  of  Lafayette,  in 
Union  Square,  New  York,  is  by  the  same  art- 
ist. (For  mechanical  details  of  the  statue  of 
"  Liberty,"  see  Enoinskbing.) 

Free  Cbralatiiig  librariM. — According  to  the 
latest  library  Btatistics,  there  are  in  the  city 
of  New  York  ninety-six  public  libraries  (so 
called)  of  one  thousand  volumes  and  over,  each, 
containing  in  the  aggregate  1,421,618  yolnmes; 
but  only  five  of  these,  aggregating  100,458  vol- 
umes, are  free  circulating  libraries,  from  which 
books  can  be  drawn  for  home  use  by  any  and 
every  resident  who  can  give  a  responsible  ref- 
erence. The  eagerness  with  which  these  few 
books  are  sought  for  by  the  large  number  of 
readers  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privUeges 
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aflfbrded,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  given  be- 
low, is  sufficient  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of 
the  use  that  would  be  made  of  a  large  free 
public  library  accessible  to  all,  and  of  such  a 
character  as  would  place  the  city  in  the  same 
rank  in  this  respect  as  it  maintains  in  other 
respects  among  the  cities  of  the  country. 

The  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library,  in- 
corporated March  15,  1680,  opened  March  1  of 
that  year,  at  86  Bond  Street,  with  1,887  vol- 
umes upon  its  shelves.  November  1  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  had  increased  to  8,674,  "  fully 
one  third  of  which  were  of  such  a  character  as 
to  be  rarely,  if  ever,  called  for,"  according  to 
the  Library  Committee ;  yet,  during  this  same 
period,  22,558  volumes  were  given  out  at  an 
average  of  1 14  per  day,  and  only  two  books  were 
lost.  The  total  number  of  applicants  regis- 
tered was  2,089 — an  average  of  over  ten  per 
day.  On  June  1  a  reading-room  was  opened, 
supplied  with  83  periodicals.  During  the  five 
months  to  November  1  there  were  1,988  read- 
ers, and  2,861  perU>dical8  were  read. 

Nov.  1,  1881,  the  number  of  volumes  had 
increased  to  5,085,  and  the  circulation  for  the 
year  was  69,280— an  average  of  195  per  day — 
each  available  volume  having  circulated  over 
seventeen  times,  and  but  six  volumes  were  lost; 
there  were  8,726  new  applicants,  and  9,605 
readers  visited  the  reading -room.  In  1882 
more  than  2,000  volumes  were  added,  bringing 
the  number  up  to  7,206,  and  the  circulation 
was  71,840 — ^ten  times  each  for  the  whole  num- 
ber of  books,  averaging  202  per  day,  with  a 
loss  of  eleven  books ;  the  number  of  readers 
in  the  reading-room  doubled  to  18,608,  and 
there  were  8,640  new  applicants.  In  May,  1888, 
the  library  was  removed  to  more  commodi- 
ous quarters  at  49  Bond  Street,  1.640  volumes 
were  added  during  the  year,  and  the  circula- 
tion advanced  to  81,288 — an  average  of  228 
per  day,  with  a  loss  of  eleven  volumes ;  21,141 
readers  in  the  reading-room,  and  2,295  new 
applicants. 

Nov.  1,  1884,  we  find  10,424  volumes  on  the 
shelves,  having  circulated  an  average  of  271 
per  day,  amounting  to  95,296  volumes,  with  a 
loss  of  three  books  only ;  50  per  cent,  increase 
of  reading-room  visitors  raised  their  number 
to  80,190,  and  there  were  2,170  new  applicants. 

Dec.  8,  1884,  a  branch  library,  established 
and  endowed  by  Mr.  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  at 
185  Second  Avenue,  was  opened  to  the  public, 
with  a  carefully  prepared  printed  catalogue  of 
English  and  German  books,  numbering  8,819, 
and  during  ten  and  a  half  months,  to  Nov.  1, 
1885,  the  circulation  was  95,816  volumes  to 
8,279  applicants — a  daily  average  of  298  vol- 
umes— with  a  loss  of  but  four  books,  and  58,- 
964  readers  had  used  the  reading-room.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  this  branch,  Nov.  1, 1885, 
was  10,197.  The  number  of  volumes  at  the 
same  date  at  the  main  library,  40  Bond  Street, 
was  11,427.  The  circulation  at  Bond  Street 
for  the  year  ending  Nov.  1,  1885,  was  105,648 
volumes — a  daily  average  of  297  volumes — 


with  a  loss  of  one  book ;  and  there  were  2,116 
new  applicants,  and  48,404  readers  in  the  read- 
ing-room. The  year  showed  in  all  200,959 
volumes  circulated,  against  95,296  in  the  pre- 
vious year;  5,895  new  applicants,  against  2,170 
the  previous  year ;  and  97,868  readers  in  the 
reading-rooms,  or  67,178  more  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year. 

Nov.  1,  1886,  there  were  18,821  volumes  at 
49  Bond  Street,  and  12,002  in  the  Ottendorfer 
Branch — a  total  of  25,828.  The  total  circula- 
tion for  the  year  was  284,448  volumes — a  gain 
of  88,489  on  the  preceding  year,  and  only  two 
books  were  lost ;  the  number  of  readers  in  the 
reading-rooms  was  108,760— a  gain  of  11,892. 
The  circulation  at  Bond  Street  was  105,768 
volumes — averaging  295  per  day — while  at  the 
Ottendorfer  it  reached  128,685  volumes,  with 
a  daily  average  of  859.  There  were  69,657 
visitors  to  the  Ottendorfer  reading-room,  and 
2,828  new  applicants  for  books,  while  there 
were  49,108  readers  in  the  reading-room  at 
Bond  Street,  and  1,714  new  applicants  there. 
The  Sunday  circulation  of  books  has  increased 
from  580  volumes  for  nineteen  Sundays  in  1881 
to  8,647  at  Bond  Street,  and  11,098  at  the  Ot- 
tendorfer for  the  year  1886.  The  statistical 
results  of  the  six  years'  work  of  the  New  York 
Free  Circulating  Library  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows:  The  number  of  volumes  on  the 
shelves  has  increased  sevenfold,  the  circulation 
tenfold,  and  the  readers  in  the  reading-rooms 
fifty-four-fold ;  but  the  beneficial  results  to  its 
patrons  are  beyond  estimate. 

A  new  branch  is  to  be  established  imme- 
diately in  Forty-second  Street,  between  Sev- 
enth and  Eighth  Avenues,  from  a  gift  of  $50,- 
000  by  Miss  Catharine  Wolfe  Bruce ;  it  will  be 
called*  the  George  Bruce  Library,  in  memory 
of  her  father,  the  late  George  Bruce,  type- 
founder, of  this  city.  Plans  are  now  being 
drawn  for  another  new  branch  to  be  located 
in  Jackson  Square. 

Under  the  new  library  law  of  the  State,  the 
New  York  Free  Circulating  Library  will  re- 
ceive from  the  Board  of  Apportionment  of  the 
city  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  year  1887. 

The  Apprentices'  Library,  No.  18  East  Six- 
teenth Street,  established  originally  for  appren- 
tice boys,  has  gradually  opened  its  doors  step 
by  step,  and  made  itself  free  to  work-women, 
sales-women,  teachers,  and  those  engaged  in 
factories.  When  the  freedom  of  the  institution 
was  thus  granted,  there  was  a  large  accession 
to  its  readers,  and  it  was  observed  that  these 
women  wanted  biographies,  histories,  and  works 
on  science  and  art,  and  others  that  would  in- 
struct and  elevate.  The  society,  during  the 
last  sixty  years,  has  expended  over  $400,000 
for  the  free  benefit  of  those  who  have  enjoyed 
its  privileges,  and  has  accumulated  a  library  of 
nearly  71,000  volumes.  Its  income  is  $40,000, 
all'of  which,  except  $5,000  put  into  a  sinking- 
fond,  is  freely  given  away.  On  Aug.  1,  1886, 
it  was  made  an  absolutely  free  circulating 
library.    As  soon  as  this  became  known,  so 
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great  was  the  desire  of  people  to  get  books 
that  the  library  attendants  were  unable  to  sap- 
ply  the  demand,  and  the  average  circulation 
per  day  increased  from  less  than  500  to  nearly 
800.  With  70,775  volumes  on  the  shelves,  the 
circulation  from  August  1  to  December  81  was 
97,743 — an  average  of  788  a  day;  the  num- 
ber of  new  applicants  was  5,060,  and  the  num- 
ber of  readers  in  the  reading-room  was  16,881. 
The  Library  *'  now  reaches  a  better,  more  in- 
telligent, and  older  class  of  people,"  says  one 
of  the  library  Committee.  This  library  will 
receive  $5,000  for  1887  from  the  Board  of  Ap- 
portionment of  the  city. 

The  New  York  City  Mission  has  three  free 
circulating  libraries  under  its  charge.  The  De 
Witt  Memorial  Library,  280  Rivington  Street, 
was  opened  Jan.  1,  1882,  with  1,898  volumes, 
and  circulated  5,854  volumes  the  first  year ;  in 
1883,  with  1,698  volumes,  the  circulation  was 
12,027 ;  in  1884  the  number  of  volumes  was 
1,942,  and  the  circulation  7,990 ;  in  1885,  num- 
ber of  volumes  2,081,  circulation  6,461,  num- 
ber of  members  usins  library,  1,515 ;  in  1886, 
2,064  volumes,  circulated  to  the  number  of 
9,878,  and  the  number  of  members  was  2,077 ; 
the  daily  average  of  circulation  was  109  vol- 
umes. The  library  was  opened  only  on  two 
days  in  the  week  from  8  to  8  p.  m. 

The  Broome  Street  Free  Library,  895  Broome 
Street,  was  opened  in  1886,  with  2,291  vol- 
umes ;  its  circulation  was  4,241  volumes  to  289 
members ;  the  daily  average  22  volumes.  The 
room  is  large,  with  ample  accommodation  for 
10,000  volumes  without  encroaching  on  the 
reading-room,  which  was  visited  by  8,606  vis- 
itors, though  open  only  from  4  to  9  p.  m.  on 
four  days  of  the  week. 

Another  library,  under  the  charge  of  the 
mission.  Olivet  Church  Library,  in  Second 
Street,  near  Second  Avenue,  with  1,800  vol- 
umes, was  opened  to  the  public  in  January, 
1887.  It  was  established  in  December,  1883, 
and  has  a  printed  catalogue  of  1,514  titles, 
each  title  having  a  note  describing  the  book. 


A  Free  Reading-Room  for  Boys  was  opened, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Loyal  Legion  Tem- 

gerance  Society,  at  No.  16  East  Eighteenth 
treet,  May  1, 1883.  The  rooms  are  opened  in 
the  evening  of  each  day  from  7  till  9.80.  The 
attendance  in  1888  was  10,789 ;  in  1884, 26,849; 
in  1885,  29,954;  and  in  1886,  88,843— making 
a  total  of  101,435  in  three  and  one  half  years. 
The  library,  at  the  end  of  1888,  contained  but 
240  volumes;  end  of  1884,  500  volumes;  end 
of  1885,  1,739;  end  of  1886,  2,499.  The  aver- 
age  yearly  circulation  has  been  1,100  volumes; 
number  of  applicants  each  year,  about  500; 
number  of  readers  in  the  reading-room  each  day, 
115;  monthly  average  of  books  taken  home 
for  reading,  140 ;  3,200  names  are  enrolled  on 
the  membership-book,  and  about  1,090  boys  at- 
tend more  or  less  regularly.  The  books  are  all 
carefully  selected,  and  only  those  are  purchased 
that  will  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  work- 
ing-boys. Over  300  boys  have  been  -Buooess- 
fuUy  placed  in  business  and  a  number  sent  to 
college  by  the  personal  infinence  brought  to 
bear  on  them.  There  are  a  number  of  literary 
societies  for  developing  literary  taste  and  skill 
in  debate,  and  classes  in  various  studies  and 
lectures  are  open  to  all.  An  industrial  savings- 
bank  is  one  of  the  features,  in  which  the  bojs 
have  on  deposit,  $1,334.28.  In  May,  1886,  new 
rooms  were  secured  at  No.  8  West  14th  St 

The  smallest,  but  one  of  the  most  suocessfal 
and  useful  of  libraries,  is  that  of  the  Children's 
Library  Association,  486  West  Thirty-fifth 
Street.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  a  library  and 
reading-room  for  children  of  twelve  year»  of 
age  and  under,  to  which  they  are  admitted  by 
tickets  given  by  their  school-teachers  or  friends. 
It  was  opened  from  January  to  May,  1886,  with 
a  library  of  800  volumes,  with  children's  maga- 
zines, games,  etc.  Boys  are  admitted  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays,  and  every  evening ;  girls  in  the 
afternoons  of  the  other  days.  The  attendance 
averaged  64  a  day,  and  on  one  day  but  eight  vol- 
umes were  left  on  the  shelves.  It  was  conduct- 
ed at  an  expense  of  but  $120  for  the  first  year. 
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N1CASA6UA,  a  republic  in  Oenta*al  America. 
Area,  61,600  square  miles;  population  in  1884, 
259,794.  The  capital  is  Managua,  population, 
15,000. 

CcfimNBti— The  President  is  Don  Evaristo 
Oarazo,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on 
March  1,  1891.  Pending  the  formation  of  a 
new  Cabinet,  the  acting  ministers  retained  their 
portfolios.  They  were:  Foreign  Affairs,  Fi- 
nance, War  and  Navy,  Gen.  J.  Flizondo ;  Jus- 
tice and  Public  Worship,  Dr.  F.  Dedgadillo; 
Interior,  J.  Chnmorro.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  is  Sefior  G.  Lacayo ;  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Sefior  M.  Osomo. 
The  Bishop  of  Nicaragua  is  Sefior  F.  UUoa  de 
Larios.  The  Nicaraguan  Miuister  at  Washings 
ton  is  G«n.  Joaquin  Zavala,  the  Consul-General 
at  New  York,  A.  Cotheal,  and  the  American 
Consul  at  Managua,  Henry  E.  Lord  ;  the  consu- 
lar agent  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  is  Charles  Holman. 

Aniy* — The  army  was  reorganized  in  the 
Bummer  of  1886,  and  has  been  placed  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  J.  Urtecho. 

fflwufi — Nicaragua  has  no  foreign  debt. 
English  capitalists  have  spontaneously  offered 
the  Government  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  $1,- 
445,000,  to  enable  it  to  pay  off  its  internal  debt 
of  $848,000,  and  withdraw  from  circulation 
its  paper  money,  the  loan  to  be  secured  by 
the  net  earnings  of  the  Government  railroads. 
SiuQultaneously  another  loan  has  been  tendered 
the  Government  for  the  improvement  of  the 
river  and  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  the  cus- 
toms receipts  at  the  latter  to  aerve  as  guaran- 
tee. The  actual  income  of  the  Government 
daring  the  fiscal  year  1884-'85  was  $1,885,000, 
and  the  outlay  $1,767,000.  Dating  from  May 
1,  1886,  the  duties  on  imports  were  raised. 

fnmikr  Diqiite* — In  November  the  Govern- 
ment sent  its  representative,  Don  Gilberto 
Larioe,  to  Guatemala  for  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica, 
hitherto  ill  defined. 

BaDrtads. — There  were  in  operation,  in  1886, 
the  line  from  Corinto  to  Chinandega,  20  kilo- 
metres in  length;  the  one  from  Chinandega 
via  Leon  Yiejo  to  Moabita,  72  kilometres ;  and 
the  one  from  Managua  tna  Masaya  to  Granada, 
52  kilometres. 

In  June  the  Government  made  a  contract 
with  Don  Pedro  Ramirez  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Nicara- 
gua to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Tetognp]i& — There  were  in  operation,  in 
1884,  2,090  kilometres  of  wire,  and  640  kilo- 
metres projected.  The  number  of  offices  was 
45 ;  messages  sent;  123,141,  of  which  18,694 
were  Government  messages,  and  12,840  relat- 
ing to  the  working  of  the  line.  In  1885  the 
receipts  amounted  to  $26,000,  and  the  expenses 
to  $36,200. 

Early  in  1886  there  went  into  operation  a 
telephone  between  Managua  and  Masaya,  and 
soon  afterward  one  between  San  Ubaldo  and 
Aooyapa. 


Lake  MavlgattMU— In  September  the  new  lake- 
steamer  "Progreso"  made  its  trial-trip,  with 
President  C4rdenas  on  board,  between  Mana- 
gua and  Momotombo,  the  distance  being  cleared 
in  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  rate  of 
15  miles  an  hour.  The  maohinoiy  was  made  in 
England;  the  boat  is  184  feet  in  length. 

PMbd  Senrker—In  1888-'84  the  Nicaraguan 
post-office  forwarded  inland  1,261,808  items  of 
mail-matter;  abroad,  428,127;  total,  1,684,- 
985.  The  receipts  in  1885  were  $12,000;  the 
expense,  $26,000. 

CiVTCvnMirt  ild  to  Agrinttsrer— In  May  the 
Government  decreed,  for  five  yearn  to  come,  a 
bounty  of  eighty  cents  per  quintal  of  101^ 
pounds  avoirdupois,  to  be  paid  to  wheat-pro- 
ducers, by  way  of  encouragement,  provided 
the  farmer  raised  over  twenty-five  quintals^ 
to  those  laying  out  cocoa-plantations,  for  ten 
years,  ten  cents  yearly  on  every  cocoa-tree 
that  has  reached  the  age  of  five  years,  in  the 
departments  of  Chontales,  Matagalpa,  Nueva 
Segovia,  Leon,  and  Chinandega,  provided  the 
plantation  exceeds  in  number  8,000  trees. 

EdicatlMb — The  Nicaragua  University,  called 
the  Oriental  National  Institute,  is  described 
as  being  in  a  fiourishing  condition  in  1886. 
The  number  of  students  was  140. 

Tolcnie  Enipttw* — A  column  of  fire  sudden- 
ly rose  from  the  crater  of  Momotombo  on  May 
22,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  ashes  and 
earth,  spreading  westward  as  far  as  Chinande- 
ga, and  toward  the  south  all  the  way  to  Nn- 
garote,  the  glare  during  the  night  being  re- 
flected by  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  perceptible 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Managua  and  other 
towns  experienced  an  earthquake  simultane- 
ously. The  volcano  remained  active  till  May 
25.  A«second,  less  violent,  eruption  took  place 
in  November,  when  a  shower  of  fine  ashes 
fiUed  the  atmosphere  at  Leon  and  other  places. 
Leon  being  nearest  the  volcano,  fears  were  en- 
tertained that  eventually  it  might  have  the 
fate  of  Pompeii. 

New  lighthoise.— On  August  7  the  new  light- 
house at  Co  junto  was  lighted  for  the  first 
time,  its  light  being  clearly  discernible  a  dis- 
tance of  18  miles  at  sea. 

CMiHCitet — Tlie  imports  and  exports  in  four 
years  have  been  as  follows : 


YKARS. 

Impom. 

Cpcrta. 

18T9-*90. . . 



$8,986,000 

8,794,981 
2,800,000 

88,708,000 

1881-'8a 

4,022,000 
{904,«48 

1888-^84 

1884-'85. 

2,443,000 

The  Central  American  war  immediately 
affected  Nicaraguan  trade  in  1884-'85.  The 
chief  export  articles  were  India-rnbber,  coffee, 
fustic,  indigo.,  hides,  cattle,  and  cedar-wo(»d. 
There  entered  Nicaraguan  ports  in  1884-'85 
275  vessels,  measuring  jointly  272,549  tons. 
The  American  trade  with  Nicaragua  in  1886 
was:  Import  into  the  United  States,  $1,067,- 
902;  domestic  export  to  Nicaragua,  $471,671. 

He  Sb^-CuuOr— On  Jan.  6,  1887,  Senator 
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Edmnnds,  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  favorably,  in  the 
United  States  Congress,  a  bill  to  incorporate 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragaa. 
The  bill  creates  Frederick  Billings,  Charles  P. 
Daly,  H.  L.  Hotchkiss,  Francis  A.  Stout,  W. 
B.  Franklin,  Daniel  Ammen,  William  L.  Mer- 
ry, Horace  Davis,  Edward  F.  Beale,  James  H. 
McMuUin,  Sheppard  Homans,  and  their  associ- 
ates and  successors,  a  body  corporate,  under 
t^e  name  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
Nicaragua,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  all 
rights  contained  in  any  canal  concession  made 
to  them  by  Nicaragua  or  Costa  Rica.  The 
cr>inmittee  say :  ^^  Looking  to  the  large  bene- 
fits not  only  to  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Nicaragua  and  her  sister  republics, 
but  also  to  the  commerce  and  intercommunica- 
tion of  the  whole  sisterhood  of  civilized  gov- 
ernments on  this  globe,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  passage  of  the  bill,  in  the  hope  that 
the  resources  and  enterprise  of  private  citizens 
of  our  country  may  be  enabled  to  accomplish 
this  great  work,  even  if  our  Gk)vemment  itself 
is  not  yet  ready  to  undertake  it.*^ 

Commander  Henry  0.  Taylor,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  in  New  York, 
on  Oct.  8,  1886,  described  the  plan  of  the 
Nicaragaa  Canal,  and  added:  ^^The  estimate 
is  about  $50,000,000,  and  $75,000,000  is  pro- 
posed for  capital ;  but  if  it  cost  $200,000,000, 
we  have  a  tonnage  in  the  beginning  which  will 
pay  6  per  cent,  upon  the  investment,  and  the 
tonnage  will  increase  largely.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  besides  the  ships  now  needing 
the  canal,  a  great  additional  commerce  will  be 
created  by  the  existence  of  such  transit.  The 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  .passing 
through  the  canal  may  now  with  justice  be 
raised  to  five  million  tons.  Upon  this  ton- 
nage, at  a  rate  of  $2.50  per  ton — which  is 
aboat  the  rate  of  toll  through  the  Suez  Canal 
— $12,500,000  would  be  the  gross  annual  rev- 
enue. In  the  estimates  for  a  Nicaragua  canal, 
$500,000  has  been  allowed  for  the  working  ex- 
penses annually,  and  this  would  leave  a  net 
revenue  of  $12,000,000  with  which  to  pay  the 
interest  upon  the  cost  of  construction.  Though 
many  able  engineers  believe  that  it  can  be  bnilt 
for  much  less,  I  believe  that  $75,000,000  will 
represent  very  closely  its  total  cost.  To  those 
who,  like  myself,  are  assured  of  a  Nicaragua 
canal  in  the  future,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
consider  it  with  reference  to  the  United  States. 
From  a  point  of  view,  strategic  and  political,  it 
may  be  said  that  if  this  canal  were  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  United  States,  our  need  to 
hold  it  would  be  overwhelming  and  unques- 
tioned. These  reasons  for  our  holding  the 
canal  would  apply  in  the  case  of  a  canal  along 
any  practicable  route,  but  much  more  in  the 
case  of  a  Nicaragua  canal,  for,  if  that  route  be 
followed,  the  construction  of  the  canal  at  once 
establishes  in  the  lake,  in  addition  to  the  water 
transit  between  the  oceans,  a  grand  interior 


fresh-water  harbor  within  a  few  hours  of  either 
ocean.  A  well-appointed  dock-yard  would  be 
established  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  on  its 
lofty  island  of  Ometepec.  Hospital-sites  and 
camping-grounds  for  the  crews  of  vessels  would 
be  selected  close  to  the  fleet^s  anchorage,  but 
well  above  the  fever-line,  on  the  mountain- 
slope,  in  a  bracing  and  healthful  air.  Store- 
houses and  hulks,  coal-piles  and  elevators  would 
give  facilities  for  the  rapid  coaling  and  pro- 
visioning of  the  fleet.  Stone  dry  docks  along- 
shore, and  floating  docks  sent  from  the  United 
States  in  sections,  to  be  put  together  on  the 
lake,  would  offer  opportunities  for  the  (mick 
repairs  of  damages  sustained  in  battle.  Nica- 
ragua has  cordially  offered  to  our  Government 
canal  rights  of  inestimable  importance.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  know  what  wise  reasons  caused 
our  Government  to  decline  this  offer.  Nica- 
ragua has  now  and  for  years  offered  to  certain 
of  our  citizens  a  liberal  concession  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal.  These  citizens  are  to-day 
unable  to  accept  this  offer  though  anxious  to 
do  so,  because  the  fatal  apathy  of  our  capital- 
ists and  merchants  denies  to  this  project  the 
assurance  of  financial  support.^' 

The  saving  in  distance  and  time  by  canal 
would  -be  as  follows : 


FROM— 

warn. 

QdBfcr 
■hlpi. 

GalBftir 

New  York  to  Hong-Kong 

New  York  to  Yokohaou 

New  York  to  Cd]ao 

2.450 
4,800 
4,J»0 
7,100 
7,870 

STdAja. 
40    ^ 

67    ** 
72    - 

88    " 

New  York  to  Honolulu 

New  York  to  Bu  Fittnclsoo. . . 

86    - 

8T    « 

M OETH  CABOLDTA.  Sttto  CItwuMiit— The 
following  were  the  State  ofiScers  during  the 
year:  Governor,  Alfred  M.  Scales,  Democrat; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  M.  Stedman; 
Secretary  of  State,  William  L.  Saunders; 
Treasurer,  Donald  W,  Bain ;  Auditor,  William 
P.  Roberts;  Attorney-General,  Theodore  F. 
Davidson;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Sidney  M.  Finger ;  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, Montford  McGlehn ;  Supreme  Court : 
Chief- Justice,  William  N.  H.  Smith  ;  Associate 
Justices,  Thomas  S.  Ashe  and  Augustus  S. 
Merrimon. 

FlUBMb — The  public  fund  is  charged  and 
credited  with  all  receipts  and  disborsements 
not  connected  with  the  educational  fiind.  The 
receipts  of  this  fund  for  the  two  years  ending 
Nov.  80, 1885,  were  $378,957.62 ;  and  for  Nov. 
80,  1886,  $885,421.08.  These  receipts  are  sub- 
ject to  a  deduction  of  certain  special  funds, 
not  constituting  a  part  of  the  ordinary  revenue. 
They  are  as  follow : 


ITEMS. 

1885. 

1880. 

Tax  on  fertilizers 

$41,600 

2,000 

M 

18fi,480 

$41,000 

8&le  of  oseleAB  arms. 

Sale  of  lot 

itii^sao 

Total 

$160,040 

$1S4^ 
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Deducting  these  special  amonnts,  the  ordi- 
nary Feyenaes  for  the  fiscal  years  are  as  fol- 
low :  Year  ending  Nov.  80,  1886,  $209,917,- 
62;  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1886,  $650,601.08. 
Tbe  large  increase  of  revenue  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1886,  over  the  amount 
for  the  fiscid  year  of  1885,  is  owing  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  collection  of  the  iState  tax  on 
property  in  the  year  1884.  The  collections 
made  by  the  sheriffs  for  1884,  under  Schedules 
B  and  0  of  the  act  to  raise  revenue,  were  paid 
into  the  treasury  during  1885.  The  suspension 
of  the  State  tax  for  1884  was  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  $600,000  on  May  1, 1884,  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Railroad.  The  expenditures  from  this  fund 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1885,  were 
$795,486.26 ;  and  for  Nov.  80,  1886,  $1,172,- 
652.31.  These  expenditures  are  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  special  funds,  not  provided  for 
by  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  State,  but 
nayable  out  of  moneys  specially  collected. 
They  are  as  follow : 


macs. 

1885. 

1888. 

Afrlcoltnnl  Department 

iBterest,  6-per-cent.  bonds 

EzeeatiTe  Mansion 

bonds \7. 

$41,600  00 
78,240  00 

$41,000  00 

S01.195  00 

i,068  8« 

947,815  98 

Total 

$119,740  00 

$492,079  81 

Deducting  these  amounts,  the  expenditures 
for  the  two  fiscal  years,  payable  out  of  the  or- 
dinary funds  of  the  State,  for  general  purposes, 
were,  Nov.  80,  1885,  $675,746.26;  Nov.  30, 
1886,  $680,572.97. 

The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treas- 
urer on  Nov.  80,  1886,  was  as  follows : 

£daeatlonal  Aind $28,828  88 

Pnblieftind 172,827  06 

Total $19&,560  44 

The  State  Treasurer  reports  that  there  was 
paid  in  1885  and  1886  for  the  support  of  the 
Penitentiary,  $121,900 ;  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  $36,000 ;  the  North 
Carolina  Insane  Asylum  (at  Raleigh),  $51,000; 
the  Western  Nortli  Carolina  Insane  Asylum, 
$46,500 ;  and  the  Eastern  North  Carolina  In- 
sane Asylum,  $25,000 ;  total,  $280,400.  The 
asylum  at  Raleigh  now  asks  for  $56,000 ;  the 
Western  Asylum  for  $80,000 ;  and  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  for 
$40,000. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal 
property  is  $202,000,000. 

The  principal  of  the  bonded  debt,  recog- 
nized in  the  act  of  March  4,  1879,  to  compro- 
mise, commute,  and  settle  the  State  debt,  as 
extended  and  amended  by  acts  of  Jan.  16, 1888, 
and  March  8,  1885,  and  authorized  to  be  re- 
deemed, is  as  follows : 

Fortj-pei^cent.  class $5,477,400  00 

Twenty-flTo-perHsent  class 8,861,045  00 

FUtoen-per-cent.  class. 8,888,600  00 

.    Total. $18,687,045  00 


Bonds  have  been  redeemed  as  follows : 

First  class,  40  per  cent $4,866,900  00 

Second  class,  25  per  cent 2,525,045  00 

Third  class,  15  per  cent. 8,116,100  00 

Total $10,507,045  00 

New  4-per-cent.  bonds  have  been  issued  as 
follows: 

At  40  per  cent $1,946,860  00 

At25percent 681,261  35 

At  15j)er  cent 467,416  00 

Act  Blarch  9, 1885 80,000  00 

Total $8,045,086  25 

At  the  close  of  the  year  ending  Nov.  80, 
1884,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  4-per-cent.  interest  fund, 
amounting  to  $310,014.52.  Of  this  sum,  $247,- 
816.98  has  since  been  invested  in  $272,250  of 
4-per-cent  bonds. 

Edic«tleB«»The  school  statistics  for  North 
Carolina,  for  the  scholastic  year  ending  in  1885, 
were  as  follow : 

Paid  teachers— white $817,142  90 

Paid  teaober8--colored 196,004  87 

For  school-booses— white 87,427  91 

For  Bchool-bonses— colored. 26,728  48 

County  superintendents. 12.416  48 

Teaohers*  institutes -white 2,075  81 

TeachersMnstltutes— colored 1,329  08 

Other  purposes 20,974  67 

Treasurers' commissions 16,452  48 

Total $680,568  12 

Five  counties  did  not  report  nor  does  the 
above  statement  embrace  the  local  taxes  for 
graded  schools,  which,  being  added,  will  in- 
crease the  amount  up  to  $750,000.  There 
were  2,721  teachers  in  attendance  on  the  nor- 
mal schools  during  the  year,  and  8,485  on  the 
institutes.  In  1877  the  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled was  98,764;  in  1885  it  was  298,166. 
In  1879  the  value  of  school  property  was 
$143,569;  in  1885  it  was  $565,960.  There 
was  an  increase  in  receipts  from  ordinary  taxa- 
tion in  1885  of  $51,693.32 ;  and  there  was  also 
an  increase  in  the  average  length  of  school 
terms.  In  1 866  there  was  an  increase  in  recei pts 
over  those  of  1885,  of  $38,767.41.  Out  of  580,- 
127  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one,  298,166  attended  the  public  schools 
in  1885.  Oat  of  547,808  children  between  the 
same  ages,  805,598  attended  the  public  schools 
in  1886. 

An  industrial  school  has  been  established  at 
Baleigh. 

The  catalogue  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  session  of  1885-^86  shows  204 
students.  The  preparatory  classes  in  Latin  and 
Greek  were  discontinued  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  althongh  many  students  of  insnfScient 
preparation  were  thereby  excluded  from  the 
university.  The  faculty  numbered  fifteen, 
with  another  member  to  be  added.  A  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  a  de- 
partment of  normal  instruction,  and  a  school 
of  law,  offer  special  courses  to  students  in 
these  branches  of  stndy.  Post-graduate  in- 
struction is  offered  in  every  department. 

PeaiteBtlary. — ^The  greatest  number  of  prison- 
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ers  in  the  Penitentiary  at  one  time  daring  1885 
and  1886,  was  1,816;  the  smallest  number, 
1,064;  and  the  average  for  the  years,  1,1 98^. 
There  were  665  received  in  1885,  and  598 
received  in  1886.  Present  number,  1.815. 
There  were  142  deaths  from  disease.  The  cost 
of  supporting  and  caring  for  the  entire  convict 
population  was,  $386,816.18;  appropriation, 
$256,282.59;  earnings,  $389,680.49.  A  large 
part  of  the  earnings  was  for  work  done  on  rail- 
roads and  other  work,  for  which  no  cash  is  re- 
ceived. "  It  will  be  seen,"  says  the  Governor, 
**  thai  the  mortality  is  £ar  in  excess  of  what  it 
shonld  be,  and  demands  a  remedy.  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  all  dual  govern- 
ments on  railroads  be  abolished,  and  that  all 
sanitary  management  and  control  of  the  con- 
victs, as  to  when,  how,  and  how  much  they 
sh^  work,  shall  be  committed  exclusively  to 
the  attendant  physicians,  and  that  these  should 
be  selected  with  special  reference  to  their  skill, 
humanity,  and  decision  of  character,  etc." 

ChaiftiUe  lutttitfiMB.— Regarding  these,  the 
Governor  says:  "The  noblest  work  the  State 
has  done  is  the  generous  provision  she  has 
made  for  her  insane,  and  her  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  blind,  of  both  races.  According  to  the 
census  of  1880,  there  were  1,691  white  insane 
in  the  State,  and  437  colored,  aggregating 
2,128;  deducting  from  this  750,  provided  for 
at  Raleigh  and  at  Morganton,  and  200  at  Golds- 
boro',  leaves  1,178  and  deducting,  if  you  will, 
all  such  as  are  incurable,  there  remain  unpro- 
vided for  in  our  State,  without  estimating  the 
increase  since  1880,  not  less  than  700  helpless 
insane.  .  .  .  These  are  now  scattered  through- 
out the  State,  in  jails  and  solitary  places  of 
confinement,  to  protect  them  and  their  families 
from  the  violence  of  their  own  bands." 

RallrMils. — The  capital  stock  of  the  Atlantic 
and  North  Carolina  Railroad  is  $1,800,000. 
Of  this  sum  the  State  owns  over  two  thirds 
— $1,266,500.  Private  stockholders  own  the 
remaining  one  third — $583,600.  The  whole 
amount  of  indebtedness  on  this  road  is  $227,- 
024 ;  of  this  sum  the  amount  secured  by  mort- 
gage on  the  road,  at  8  per  cent,  is  $196,000. 
The  remainder,  reduced  to  a  judgment  bearing 
interest  at  6  per  cent.,  $31,024. 

The  following  work  was  done  on  the  Cape 
Fear  and  Tad  kin  Valley  Railroad  from  March 
1,  1884,  to  Dec.  1,  1886 :  Number  of  miles  of 
steel  rails  laid  and  completed,  122  ;  number  of 
miles  graded  in  the  same  time,  81 ;  number  of 
miles  yet  to  grade,  including  sidings,  to  Mount 
Airy,  17.  In  addition  to  this,  there  has  been 
graded  and  put  in  operation  in  North  Carolina 
with  free  labor  13  miles;  graded  and  ironed 
the  factory  branch  in  Randolph  County,  6  miles. 
The  average  number  of  convicts  actually  em- 
ployed, for  the  whole  time,  on  the  works,  is  166. 
This  road  is  now  looking  to  Wilmington  as  its 
eastern  terminus.  Within  the  last  two  years 
the  Asheville  and  Spartanburg  road  has  been 
completed,  and  12  miles  have  been  built  and  5 
graded  on  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad. 


> — Four  years  ago  it  was  not  known 
that  there  were  any  phosphates  in  the  State. 
The  following  results  of  the  phosphate  survey, 
conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Department, 
show  the  present  situation:  Phosphate-beds 
lie  in  a  belt  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  wide  from 
the  South  Carolina  line,  through  Colmnbua, 
Bladen,  Sampson,  part  of  Pender,  through 
Duplin,  part  of  Jones  and  Lenoir,  to  the  Neo8« 
river,  also  in  Onslow.  Total  number  of  acres 
explored,  124*98;  total  pounds  of  phosphate 
rock  excavated,  75,496 ;  calculated  number  of 
tuns  of  phosphate  rock  in  the  124*98  acrea^ 
60,864*68;  average  tons  per  acre,  406*98;  sam- 
ples analyzed,  210.  This  particular  124*98 
acres  will  yield  enough  phosphate  rock  to  make 
all  of  the  superphosphates  sold  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  one  year. 

OyBtor^tawey. — In  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  1885,  a  survey 
of  the  natural  and  artificial  oyster-beda,  togeth- 
er with  a  general  examination  of  the  waters  of 
the  State,  has  been  prosecuted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  aided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. An  area  of  1,307,000  acres  has  be^ 
examined,  of  which  445,000  acres  have  been 
carefully  surveyed,  and  852,000  generally  stud- 
ied. Of  the  entire  area  of  1,307,000  acres,  790,- 
000  acres  are  reported  as  possessing,  to  greater 
or  less  extent,  tne  conditions  favorable  to  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  the  oyster,  and  only 
needing  actual  experiment  to  demonstrate  the 
degree  of  fitness.  Of  this  area  about  10,400 
acres  are  occupied  by  natural  beds,  and  2,300 
by  artificial  beds.  Under  existing  laws  only  a 
very  small  area  has  been  utilized. 

PMItlcaL — Justices  of  the  Supreme  and  Supe- 
rior Courts  were  the  only  State  officers  chosen 
on  the  general  ticket.  The  Democratic  State 
Convention  met  in  Raleigh  on  August  25,  and 
nominated  the  sitting  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  re-election.  No  platform  was  adopt- 
ed. The  Republican  State  Executive  Commit- 
tee, on  August  11,  resolved  to  bold  no  State 
convention,  but  members  of  the  party,  dissat- 
isfied with  this  action,  called  a  convention  to 
meet  in  Raleigh  on  September  22.  This  con- 
vention met  at  the  appointed  time,  64  of  the 
96  counties  being  represented  by  146  delegates 
out  of  the  240  constituting  a  f uU  conventioD. 
The  delegates  were  mostly  from  counties  west 
of  Raleigh,  and  about  two  thirds  of  them  were 
white.  W.  P.  Bynum  was  nominated  for 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  John 
W.  Albertson  and  R.  P.  Buxton  for  Associate 
Justices.  A  new  State  Executive  was  chosen. 
The  following  kre  the  essential  features  of  the 
platform  adopted : 

That  we  oppose  the  Democratio  policy  of  employuw 
coDvict-labor  wherever  it  comes  into  competition  with 
free  labor,  and  we  declare  that  the  result  of  diis  policy 
is  to  degrade  labor,  reduce  wages,  and  throw  noneet 
workmen  out  of  employment. 

That  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Blair  educft- 
tional  bill,  and  denounce  the  Democratio  House  of 
Bepresentatives  for  their  fulure  to  nass  the  same,  said 
bill  having  been  twice  passed  by  a  Kepublioan  Senate. 
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That  we  are  in  favor  of  protection :  firstly,  because 
tre  regard  it  as  the  least  burdensome  and  most  con- 
venient means  of  raLsin/r  the  funds  wherewith  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  Government ;  and,  secondly, 
becauBe  we  would  willingly  extend  protection,  pure 
and  simple,  to  every  species  of  home  manufacture, 
thereby  encouraging  home  industry,  stimulating  the 
circulation  of  capital,  increasing  the  capacity  for  the 
employment  of  skilled  labor,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
creating  so  much  greater  demand  in  our  own  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  field.  We  also  favor  the  re- 
peal of  iho  internal-revenue  system. 

That  we  oppose  the  present  system  of  keeping  up 
the  public  roads,  and  demand  that  the  road  laws  snail 
bo  amended  so  as  to  bear  equally  upon  property  and 
labor. 

That  we  oppose  the  present  system  of  county  gov- 
ernment, as  un  republican,  unfair,  and  subversive  of  the 
liffhts  of  the  people,  and  therefore  demand  its  repeal. 

That  the  action  of  the  Democratic  party  through 
the  Legislature  in  passing  laws  and  cnroroing  the  no- 
fenoe  system  upon  the  people  without  consulting  the 
people  at  the  ballot-box  upon  the  overthrow  of  a  cus- 
tom which  has  existed  firom  the  first  settlement  of 
this  coimtry,  is  undemocratic,  anti-republican,  and  no 
such  radicau  change  should  be  made  in  the  customs  of 
the  people  without  first  obtaining  their  assent  at  the 
ballot-box. 

That  we  demand  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count. 

That  we  cordially  invite  all  citizens,  without  regard 
to  former  political  aflBliations,  who  fiivor  the  pnnoi- 
ples  herein  set  forth,  to  join  with  us  in  our  eftorts  to 
enforce  the  same  in  the  admioistration  of  State  and 
national  affairs. 

Changes  were  mode  in  the  Republican  ticket, 
so  that  it  finally  stood,  Ralph  P.  Buxton  for 
Ohief-Justice  and  J.  W.  Albertson  and  V.  S. 
Lusk  for  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  November  2  the  Democratic  tick- 
et was  elected.  The  vote  for  Merrimon  (Demo- 
crat), 117,311,  and  Albertson  (Republican),  94,- 
551,  may  be  taken  as  the  average  vote.  Repub- 
licana  were  elected  to  Congress  in  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Districts,  and  Democrats  in  the  other 
seven.  In  the  Legislature  of  1887  the  Demo- 
crats have  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
Republicans  and  Independents  together  have  a 
migority  in  the  House. 

HOVA  SCOTIA.  In  1884  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment invited  proposals  from  railway  com- 
panies and  capitalists  for  the  acquisition  and 
consolidation  of  the  railways  between  Halifax 
and  Yarmouth.  This  year  an  arrangement  was 
maile  by  the  Government,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature,  with  a  syndicate  of  Canadian 
and  English  capitalists,  to  acquire  the  Windsor 
and  Annapolis,  the  Western  Counties,  and  the 
Windsor  Branch  (of  the  Intercolonial)  Rail- 
ways; and  to  build  a  line  between  Annapolis 
and  Digby,  in  order  to  complete  a  through  line 
from  Yarmouth  to  Halifax.  The  syndicate  was 
also  authorized  to  acquire  the  Vietaux  and  At- 
lantic Railway,  and  to  build  lines  between  Yar- 
mouth and  Shelbume,  and  between  Windsor 
and  Truro.  The  construction  of  the  missing 
link  between  Annapolis  and  Digby,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  all  the  interests  in  the  then  un- 
broken line  of  railway  from  Yarmouth  to  Hali- 
fax, is  considered  to  be  of  vast  importance  to 
the  interests  of  the  province.  The  Govern- 
mentV  railway  policy  contemplates  a  liberal 
snbsidtzing  of  new  railways  in  the  province. 

TOL    XXVI. — 12      A 


FbundaL — The  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
Deo.  81,  1886,  was  $618,026.27,  and  the  ex- 
penditures $620,700.67. 

lUnenils* — The  mineral  production  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  1884  and  1885  was  estimated  to  be  as 
follows:* 


PBODUCT. 

18^4. 

ISSfi. 

Gk>ld,  oiiDees 

16,079 

M,8Sfi 

8112 

1!0 

200 

'6()6 

1,8S»,296 

111.06S 

780 

40,OS5 

25,567 

2,200 

22,208 

48,129 

858i 

Iron-ora,  tons 

Manganese-ore,  tons 

Copper  ore,  tons 

Lead-ore,  tons 

fiary  tes-ore,  tons 

300 

Antimony-ore,  tons 

76S 

Coal  raised,  tons 

1,852.205 
87,644 

8,827 

Gypsum,  tons 

Bailding-slone,  tons 

Coke  made,  tons. 

50,185 

Limestone,  tons ... 

16,429 
2,208 

Legislation. — Apart  from  the  important  action 
of  the  Legislature  upon  the  secession  questiou, 
the  session  of,  1886  was  lahorious.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  bills  were  passed,  includ- 
ing an  important  measure  relating  to  railway 
extension.  A  resolution  of  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  efforts  to  secure  home 
rule  for  Ireland  was  earned.  As  the  Assembly 
had  on  several  occasions  affirmed  the  desira- 
bility of  abolishing  the  Legislative  Oounoil,  and 
members  of  the  present  Government  had  af- 
firmed that  the  best  way  of  obtaining  that  ob- 
ject was  by  not  filling  vacancies  as  they  occur, 
a  motion  was  made  that,  pending  the  general 
elections,  it  is  advisable  that  no  appointments 
be  made  to  the  Council.  But  the  Government 
opposed  the  resolution,  and  it  was  negatived. 

SeMflBton  Hovement— On  Dec.  18,  1885,  the 
Dominion  Government  communicated  to  the 
Government  of  Nova  Scotia  its  conclusions 
with  reference  to  the  "  better  terms  "  memorial 
made  by  joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of 
the  Provincial  Legislature  in  1884.  Meanwhile, 
as  reported  in  the  "  Annual  Cyclopfledia  "  for 
1885,  the  Legislature  had  taken  further  action 
upon  this  memorial,  threatening  the  with- 
drawal of  the  province  from  confederation  if  a 
satisfactory  reply  from  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment was  notforthcoming. 

The  reply  first  makes  reference  to  the  com- 
plaint in  the  memorial  that  the  advice  of  the 
Imperial  Government  and  a  promise  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald's,  in  1868,  to  modify  the  finan- 
cial arrangement  made  with  Nova  Scotia  at 
confederation  had  both  been  disregarded  by 
the  Dominion  Government.  Touching  this,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  promise  was  kept  by 
the  passing  of  the  act  82,  83  Vic,  cap.  2, 
which  provid'es  that  the  sum  of  $8,000,000 
fixed  by  the  British  North  America  act  as  the 
sum  on  the  difference  between  which  and  the 
actual  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  Nova 
Sotia  at  the  time  of  the  union,  the  province 
was  to  be  paid  5  per  cent,  interest  per  an- 
num, should  be  increased  to  $9,186,756.  The 
$1,186,756  added  was  the  amount  required  to 
bring  up  the  debt  from  $25  per  capita  to  $27.50 
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per  capita,  the  amoant  allowed  to  New  Brnns- 
wick  at  confederation ;  a  larger  amount  having 
originally  been  allowed  to  New  Brunswick  on 
account  of  its  then  existing  and  maturing  lia- 
bilities being  greater.  The  act  also  granted 
Nova  Scotia  an  annual  allowance  of  $82,698 
for  ten  years,  that  being  the  equivalent  of  $63,- 
000  a  year  for  ten  years,  granted  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, on  account  of  its  greater  territory  and  of 
its  having  to  pay  more  in  proportion  to  its  pop- 
ulation than  the  other  provinces  for  roads  and 
bridges.  The  reply  insists  that  no  adverse  in- 
equality now  exists  with  regard  to  the  allow- 
ances paid  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  denies  the  alle- 
gation of  the  memorial,  that  the  popular  dis- 
content with  the  financial  arrangements  is  more 
general  and  more  deeply  fixed  than  ever,  and 
claims  that  in  proportion  to  the  money  paid  by 
it  into  the  Dominion  treasury  a  larger  return  is 
made  to  Nova  Scotia  in  the  way  of  local  ex- 
penditure than  in  any  other  province,  except 
possibly  Prince  Edward  Island.  * 

To  the  allegation  of  the  memorial  that  a  no- 
table inequality  exists  in  the  customs  duty  col- 
lected in  Nova  Scotia,  as  compared  with  the 
customs  duty  collected  in  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, the  Dominion  Government  replies  that 
although  the  percentage  of  duty  paid  on  the 
total  imports  m  1883,  dutiable  and  free,  is  ap- 
parently greater  in  Nova  Scotia  than  in  Onta- 
rio and  Quebec,  yet  the  amount  of  customs 
duties  per  head  of  the  population  that  year  is 
less  in  Nova  Scotia  than  in  any  other  province 
in  the  Dominion  except  Prince  Edward  Island. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  Nova  Scotia  imported  a 
larger  proportion  of  beer  and  spirits  than  the 
other  provinces;  and  that  the  province  that 
imports  the  largest  proportion  of  goods  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  rates  of  duties  will  show 
a  proportionately  higher  percentage  of  duty 
upon  its  total  imports.    The  inequality  is  also 

Sartly  accounted  for  by  the  large  amount  of 
11  ty  collected  on  sugar  that  i:^  imported  by  the 
Halifax  refineries  and  consumed  in  the  other 
provinces. 

With  regard  to  the  amounts  of  revenue  per 
capita  available  for  local  purposes  in  Ontario, 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  re- 
spectively, the  Dominion  Government  reminds 
the  Provincial  Government  that  had  the  latter 
not  withdrawn  from  the  credit  of  the  debt  ac- 
count large  amounts  expended  in  railway  ex- 
tension and  other  public  works,  the  amount  of 
the  present  Dominion  subsidy  would,  with  the 
local  resources,  be  sufiicient  for  all  provincial 
purposes. 

To  the  complaint  of  the  memorial  that  the 
amount  received  from  the  United  States  un- 
der the  fishery  award,  for  privileges  conceded 
American  fishermen  within  the  territorial  lim- 
its of  the  maritime  provinces,  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Dominion, 
the  Dominion  Government  replies  that  a  large 
sum  has  been  returned  to  the  fishermen  of 
Canada  in  the  form  of  bounties,  of  which  the 
people  of  Nova  Scotia  received  by   &r  the 


largest  portion.  In  addition,  large  suras  have 
been  voted  for  the  protection  of  the  shore  and 
river  fisheries  of  the  province. 

In  declining  to  grant  Nova  Scotda  any  fur- 
ther allowance,  the  Dominion  Government  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  *'  to  concede  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  memorial  would  urge,  that 
when  through  exceptional  expenditures  any  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Union  become  financially 
embarrassed,  it  is  the  part  of  the  Dominion 
Government  to  go  to  their  relief,  would  de- 
stroy the  whole  financial  basis  of  confedera- 
tion." 

The  Dominion  Government's  communication 
also  deals  with  the  question  of  the  Halifax 
railway  debt,  which  subject  was  brought  op  by 
the  Nova  Scotia  delegates,  but  does  not  apper- 
tain to  the  memorial.  At  the  time  of  confed- 
eration, a  dispute  was  pending  between  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  city  of  Hali- 
fax, which  had  paid  nothing  upon  the  railway 
stock  assigned  to  it,  on  the  gi-ound  that  faith 
had  been  broken  with  the  city  through  the  rail- 
way's stopping  short  of  Halifax  harbor  at  one 
end  and  short  of  the  New  Brunswick  fron- 
tier at  the  other  end.  In  the  arrangements 
for  confederation  nothing  was  said  about  this 
debt.  But  the  Dominion  Government  took 
over  the  railways,  and  the  province  now  de- 
mands that  the  debt  shall  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  assets  of  Nova  Scotia  at  confederation. 
The  Dominion  Government .  declines  to  allow 
the  claim,  holding  that  whatever  claim  exists 
is  one  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  against 
the  city  of  Halifax. 

On  April  14, 1886,  the  Legislature  adopted 
another  joint  address  to  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, setting  forth  that  the  reply  of  his  Excel- 
lency's Government  to  the  memorial  of  1884 
had  failed  to  meet  the  case  presented.  The 
address  pointed  out  that  the  act  82  and  83, 
Vic,  cap.  2,  was  based  simply  upon  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Dominion  Grovemment  and 
the  late  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  and  Hon.  A.  W. 
McLelan,  two  public  men  who  had  no  authori- 
ty from  the  Provincial  Government ;  and  that 
therefore  the  province  could  not  be  bound  by 
their  action  to  accept  the  act  as  a  final  settle- 
ment. 'It  was  also  urged  that  while  Nova 
Scotia  was  admittedly  entitled  to  the  same 
financial  terms  as  New  Brunswick,  yet  the  lat- 
ter province  had  received  a  refund  of  $250,000 
granted  by  the  province  to  subsidize  a  railway 
from  Painsec  to  the  border  of  Nova  Seotia ; 
had  been  granted,  subsequently  to  the  better- 
terms  arrangement,  $150,000  per  annum  in 
lieu  of  the  export  timber  dues,  while  the  lum- 
bermen of  the  province  were  relieved  of  the 
tax ;  for  all  of  which  Nova  Scotia  had  received 
no  equivalent.  The  Legislature  denied  that 
the  Dominion  Government  was  as  well  quali- 
fied as  itself  to  estimate  the  feeling  of  discon- 
tent prevailing ;  maintained  that,  beyond  the 
grants  referred  to  in  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment's reply,  Nova  Scotia  was  fairly  entitled 
to  more  under  the  British  North  America  aot» 
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and  denied  the  accnraoj  of  the  statement  with 
regard  to  the  excise  duties.  Admittinj^  that, 
before  the  anion,  while  Ontario  and  Qaebec 
had  extensive  railway  systems,  that  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  limited,  it  declared  that  the  policy 
of  all  the  provincial  governments  had  been  to 
subsidize  railways.  Between  1867  and  1884, 
Ontario  expended  $8,466,888  on  railways  (be- 
sides giving  $1,760,000  to  municipalities),  Que- 
bec spent  on  railways  $12,662,088 ;  New 
Brunswick,  $2,880,465  :  and  Nova  Scotia  only 
$1,578,601,  of  which  $643,548  was  given  to 
the  Eastern  Ext^siou,  now  forming  part  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  owned  by  the  Do- 
minion, and  most  of  the  remainder  was  given 
to  *'  feeders  "  of  the  Intercolonial.  The  Legis- 
lature declined  to  allow  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment any  credit  for  its  expenditure  on 
the  fisheries,  because,  under  the  British  North 
America  act,  the  Dominion  is  bound  to  protect 
the  fisheries ;  moreover,  the  Dominion  had  ad- 
mittedly received  more  out  of  the  territorial 
waters  of  Nova  Scotia,  through  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  Halifax  award,  than  it  has  cost  to 
protect  the  fisheries.  The  Dominion  Govern- 
ment was  reminded  tliat  from  1867  till  1884  it 
had  expended  on  canals,  public  buildings,  har- 
bors, and  rivers,  $44,615,072  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec;  but  on  the  same  class  of  work  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  only  $2,276,- 
120  and  $2,127,187,  respectively.  With  regard 
to  the  Halifax  debt,  it  was  urged  that  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  of  Halifax  owned  a  portion 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  appeared  from 
the  public  statutes,  and  therefore  no  obligation 
rested  upon  the  province  to  notify  the  Domin- 
ion Government ;  further,  the  province  could 
only  transfer  its  own  interest  in  the  line ;  the 
claim  was  an  asset  of  the  province  at  the  time 
of  the  union  and  passed  to  the  Dominion  un- 
der the  British  North  America  act,  which  act 
conld  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  any  action  by  the 
province  against  the  citizens  of  Halifax ;  the 
principle  had  been  conceded  by  the  Domin- 
ion's having  refunded  $400,000  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  about  $3,000,000  to  Qaebec,  on  ac- 
coant  of  roads  now  held  by  companies;  and, 
finally,  that  the  Dominion  has  taken  possession 
of  the  whole  railway,  including  that  portion 
belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Halifax,  and  is  de- 
riving revenue  therefrom. 

The  following  claims  were  submitted :  That 
Nova  Scotia  shall  be  granted,  pro  rata  with 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick :  A  refund 
of  the  Halifax  debt,  with  interest  since  1867; 
a  refund  of  the  money  advanced  by  the  coun- 
ties and  province  to  pay  railway  damages  as- 
sessed against  the  several  counties  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia on  account  of  railway  construction ;  a  re- 
fdnd  of  the  subsidy  paid  by  Nova  Scotia  to 
the  Eastern  Extension  Railway,  which  is  now 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment ;  that  this  province  sliall  be  granted 
snch  a  sum  of  money  as  shall  place  her  on  the 
same  footing  as  Ontario  and  Quebec,  under 
the  act  whereby  the  Dominion  assumed  in 


1873  the  debt  of  $10,600,000,  up  to  that  time 
charged  against  the  above-named  provinces, 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  being 
thus  relieved  of  that  charge,  while  the  assets 
that  had  been  left  with  them  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  interest  on  the  $10,500,000  still 
remained  vested  in  the  two  provin<^  from 
which  they  derive  a  large  amount  of  revenue. 

On  May  8,  no  satisfactory  reply  to  this  ad- 
dress having  been  received  from  tibe  Dominion 
Government,  on  motion  of  the  Premier,  the 
House  of  Assembly  passed  the  secession  reso- 
lution, moved  at  the  previous  session  by  Mr. 
Eraser,  which  will  be  found  in  the  "Annual 
Cyclopffidia"  for  1885,  page  644.  At  that 
time  an  amendment  was  carried,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Premier,  in  the  form  of  an  ultima- 
tum t6  the  Dominion  Government.  The  reso- 
lution was  now  carried  by  a  vote  of  15  to  7. 

The  elections  were  held  on  June  15,  "se- 
cession" dominating  over  all  other  issues,  and 
the  result  was  an  overwhelming  victory  for 
the  "Repealers."  Thirty-one  constituencies 
were  carried  by  them,  leaving  only  seven  seats 
for  the  Conservatives.  About  60,000  votes 
were  polled,  and  the  majority  in  favor  of  se- 
cession was  about  12,000. 

While  the  feeling  in  favor  of  repealing  the 
union  between  Nova  Scotia  aud  the  Dominion 
had  taken  such  a  firm  hold  of  the  people  of 
the  province  generally,  a  movement  was  on 
foot  in  Cape  Breton  for  tbe  secession  of  that 
island  from  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
its  formation  into  a  separate  province  of  the 
Dominion.  A  resolution  in  favor  of  this  was 
unanimously  passed  by  the  County  Council  of 
Cape  Breton.  The  principal  grievance  of  Cape 
Breton  is,  that  the  Provincial  Government 
spends  nothing  on  public  works  in  the  island. 
There  is  a  strong  Dominion  sentiment  there, 
because  the  people  find  their  principal  mar- 
kets in  the  old  provinces  of  Canada. 

NVRSiS,  T&AINED.  In  a  recent  address  to 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Training-School  for 
Nurses  attached  to  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New 
York  city.  Dr.  William  T.  Lusk  said :  "It  is  of 
the  old-time  nurses  that  I  wish  especially  to 
speak  to-night.  They  were,  without  excep- 
tion, a  hideous  crew,  callous  to  suffering,  and 
brutally  indifferent  to  death.  Upon  my  own 
service,  as  I  recall  them,  one  was  addicted  to 
the  use  of  opium ;  another  was  decrepit  with 
years  and  wnoUy  imbecile;  and  a  third  I  al- 
ways think  of  as  the  emboditnent  of  everything 
that  was  wicked,  cruel,  mean,  and  mercenary." 
These  words  were  addressed  to  an  assemblage 
of  intelligent,  thoughtful  young  women,  mem- 
bers of  the  training-school,  twenty-four  of 
whom  were  about  to  receive  their  diplomas  as 
graduates,  and  were  ready  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  their  profession.  At  about  the 
same  time  more  than  twenty  other  similar 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
held  similar  annual  meetings  for  a  like  pur- 
pose. How  it  has  come  to  pass  that  intelli- 
gence, skUl,  neatness,  and  humanity  have  been 
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snbstitnted  for  the  brutality  and  incompetenoe 
of  former  years,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  set  forth. 

The  record  of  professional  nurses  prior  to 
the  modern  movement  is  not  in  all  respects  so 
gloomy  as  would  appear  from  Dr.  LusVs  brief 
reference  to  his  own  experience.  There  were 
in  almost  every  town,  certainly  in  every  large 
city,  a  few  men  and  women  who  were  worthy 
of  their  honorable  calling,  but  they  were  very 
few,  and  their  services  were  so  constantly  in 
demand  tliat  no  physician  could  count  with 
certainty  upon  being  able  to  secure  them  when 
required.  In  the  great  hospitals  such  nurses 
were  almost  unknown,  save  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  Sisterhoods  were  employed ;  and  so 
desperate  were  the  straits  in  which  hospital- 
surgeons  often  found  themselves,  that  the  au- 
thorities were  more  than  once  implored  to  in- 
voke the  aid  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  effect 
a  reform.  Such  a  measure,  however,  seemed 
undesirable  from  a  political  standpoint,  and  it 
was  to  private  enterprise  and  liberality  that 
success  was  at  last  due. 

To  this  day  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  the 
religious  orders  hold  almost  a  monopoly  of 
nursing,  a  system  which  has  its  disadvantages 
as  well  as  its  advantages,  even  in  so-called 
Catholic  countries,  and  which  would  not  at  all 
meet  the  requirements  of  England  and  Ameri- 
ca. In  Paris  there  are  about  six  hundred  Sis- 
ters who  in  the  various  hospitals  superintend 
the  regular  hired  attendants.  These  Sisters, 
while  actuated  by  earnest  religious  zeal,  are 
still  subject  to  the  orders  of  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors  rather  than  those  of  the  hospital 
staff,  and  they  have  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
received  any  regular  professional  training.  In 
Germany  some  progress  had  been  made  fifty 
years  ago,  and  it  was  in  the  *•''  Institute  of  Dea- 
conesses" at  Kaiserswerth,  in  1836,  that  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  finished  her  early  studies  and 
fitted  herself  for  the  noble  work  in  the  Crimea 
that  made  her  name  immortal  and  inaugurated 
the  present  English  system.  That  war,  indeed, 
was  instrumental  in  giving  skilled  nurses  to 
the  Russians  as  well  as  to  the  allies ;  for,  soon 
after  peace  was  declared,  an  order  of  Sisters  of 
Mercy  was  created,  which  has  become  a  benefi- 
cent institution  throughout  the  empire.  In 
Germany,  too,  there  are  many  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity who  are  constantly  engaged  in  services  for 
the  sick ;  and  the  great  '^Kaiserin  Augusta  Hos- 
pital "  at  Berlin  devotes  an  important  branch 
of  its  equipment  to  lectures  on  nursing  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  care  to  attend.  In  Prussia 
the  "  Albert- Verein  "  was  established  under 
royal  patronage  at  Dresden,  whence,  after  an 
exacting  two  years'  course,  the  pupils  go  to 
Leipsic  for  a  third  year.  These  nurses  are  pen- 
sioned, if  permanently  injured  by  their  pro- 
fessional work.  When  on  duty  they  are  paid 
from  12  to  24  marks  a  month,  and  when  sent 
out  by  the  directorate  to  nurse  in  private  fami- 
lies they  receive  8  to  4}  marks  a  day,  and  are 
sent  to  nurse  the  poor  gratuitously. 


In  England  systematic  attempts  to  traia 
nurses  began  soon  after  Miss  Nightingale's 
services  in  the  Crimea  had  demonstrated  the 
advantages  of  such  training,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fry  was  one  of  the  first  to  teach  nurses  at  Guy's 
Hospital.  At  present  there  are  training-schools 
connected  with  nearly  all  the  principal  hospitals 
in  the  large  citieis,  and  for  twenty  years  there 
has  been  one  in  successful  operation  at  the  Syd- 
ney Infirmary  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  the  United  States,  so  far  as  is  known, 
Dr.  Valentine  Seaman,  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  was  the  first  to  give  systematic  Id- 
struction.  His  course  consisted  of  twenty-nx 
lectures  on  midwifery,  including  the  kindred 
branches  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  care 
of  children.  These  lectures  were  published  in 
New  York  in  the  year  1800.  In  1838  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  opened  a  "  Nurse  Society  "  in 
Philadelphia ;  and  a  few  years  afterward  the 
Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity  established  a 
special  course  of  instruction.  Up  to  this  time 
the  Catholic  Sisterhoods  had  afforded  the  only 
'  instances  of  really  organized  work  in  this  di- 
rection ;  but  in  1858  St.  Luke^s  Hospital  was 
founded  in  New  York  city,  and  its  nurses  were 
then,  and  have  been  ever  since,  furnished  by 
tlie  **  Protestant  Episcopal  Order  of  the  Holy 
Communion."  The  Lutheran  churches,  too, 
were  among  the  pioneers  in  securing  stated  in- 
struction for  nurses. 

In  America,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world,  war  has  done  more  to  create  a  class  of 
trained  nurses  than  all  other  forces  combined. 
The  necessity  of  organization,  of  discipline,  of 
regular  and  systematic  methods,  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  taught  us  the  su- 
perior value  of  professional  services.  Under 
tlie  Sanitary  Commission  during  the  civil  war 
some  two  thousand  nurses  from  the  Lutheran 
societies  above  referred  to  were  employed, 
besides  many  others  who  volunteered  from  all 
over  the  Northern  States.  When  the  war 
ended,  a  nucleus  was  formed  out  of  which  has 
sprung  the  present  admirable  system,  with  its 
beneficent  promise  of  increasing  usefulness. 

The  new  order  of  things  was  not  inaugu- 
rated without  much  opposition.  Many  phy- 
sicians believed  that  the  little  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  surgery  that  must  of  necessity 
be  acquired  in  any  training-school  would  prove 
to  be  a  dangerous  thing.  They  seem  to  have 
thought  that  blind  obedience,  with  perhaps  a 
touch  of  ignorant  superstition,  would  insure 
better  service  than  the  semi-professional  equip- 
ment ordinarily  attainable  for  most  n arses. 
That  there  was  some  foundation  for  their  ap- 
prehensions will  probably  be  admitted  by  every 
one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  persond 
differences  of  opinion  that  are  apt  to  prevafl 
even  among  full-fledged  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  spheres 
of  nurse  and  doctor  should  sometimes  clash, 
but  the  quarrels  will  be  mainly  due  to  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  rather  than  to  any  radical 
fault  in  the  schools,  and  experience  has  already 
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proved  that  a  phjsician  has  oftener  to  thank 
than  to  censure  his  trained  assistant. 

In  roost  of  the  training-schools  the  limit  of 
age  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years. 
All  of  them  provide  blank  forms  of  applica- 
tion, snbstantially  as  follows:  1.  Candidate's 
came  in  full  and  address.  2.  Condition  in  life, 
single  or  a  widow.  8.  Present  occupation  or 
employment.  4.  Place  and  date  of  birth.  5. 
Height.  6.  Weight  7.  Where  educated.  8. 
Are  yon  strong  and  healthy,  and  have  you  al-' 
ways  been  so?  9.  Are  your  sight  and  hearing 
perfect  ?  10.  Have  you  any  tendency  to  pul- 
monary complaint?  11.  Have  you  any  physical 
defects?  12.  If  a  widow,  have  yon  children? 
How  many?  How  old?  How  are  they  pro- 
vided for?  13.  Where  (if  any)  was  your  last 
situation?  How  long  were  you  in  it  ?  14.  Names 
in  fall  and  addresses  of  two  persons  to  be  re- 
ferred to.  State  how  long  each  has  known 
you.  If  previously  employed,  one  of  these 
must  be  the  last  employer.  15.  Have  you  read, 
and  do  you  clearly  understand,  the  regulations  ? 
And  an  examination  as  to  general  intelligence 
and  attainments  is  required.  It  is  of  course 
essential  that  a  nurse  shall  be  able  to  read 
average  handwriting,  and  to  write  a  plainly 
legible  band.  At  most  of  the  best  schools  it 
is  the  practice  to  receive  approved  applicants 
for  one  or  two  months  on  probation,  during 
which  time  the  superintendent  and  other 
members  of  the  management  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  her  natural  qualifications.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  pupils  are  lodged  and 
boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  school.  They 
are  not  expected  to  wear  the  uniform,  but 
must  come  provided  with  clothing  plainly 
marked,  and  with  dresses  that  will  wash,  for 
use  in  the  hospital.  Those  who  at  the  end  of 
the  pmbation  period  have  shown  themselves 
fitted  for  admission  as  pupil-nurses  are  re- 
quired to  sign  some  such  agreement  as  the 
following :  "  I  hereby  agree  to  remain  for  two 
years  in  the  Training-School  for  Nurses  as  a 
pupil-nnrse,  and  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  school 
and  hospital.'^  At  the  Training-School  of 
Bellevne  Hospital,  in  New  York  city,  the  pay 
for  the  first  year  is  $7  a  month,  and  |12  for  the 
second  year.  This  sum  is  allowed  for  dress, 
text-books,  and  necessary  expenses,  and  is  not 
intended  as  wages.  Every  pupil  is,  however, 
required  to  accept  the  allowance,  in  order  to 
discourage  social  distinctions.  Board,  lodging, 
and  washing,  are  furnished  in  addition.  The 
uniform  of  this  school  is  a  simple  dress  of  blue 
and  white  seersucker,  white  apron  and  cap,  and 
linen  collar.  The  money  allowance  and  uni- 
form vary  with  different  schools,  but  are  sub- 
stantially identical  in  simplicity. 

Day-nurses  are  on  duty  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m,, 
with  an  hour  for  dinner  at  midday  and  addi- 
tional time  for  rest  or  exercise.  It  has  been 
foond  necessary,  for  sanitary  reasons,  to  sepa- 
rate the  nurses^  dormitories  from  the  hospital, 
in  order  to  relieve  them  during  their  off-duty 
hoars  from  sights  and  sounds  that  prove  in- 


supportably  wearing  upon  the  constitution. 
The  pupils  also  have  a  right  to  one  afternoon 
during  the  week  and  to  half  of  Sunday.  A 
yearly  vacation  of  two  weeks  is  allowed.  In 
sickness  all  pupils  have  gratuitous  care.  The 
course  of  instruction  includes  : 

1.  The  dressing  of  blisters,  burns,  sores,  and 
wounds ;  the  application  of  fomentations,  poul- 
tices, cups,  and  leeches. 

2.  The  administration  of  enemas,  and  use  of 
catheter. 

8.  The  management  of  appliances  for  uterine 
complaints. 

4.  The  best  method  of  friction  to  the  body 
and  extremities. 

5.  The  management  of  helpless  patients; 
making  beds;  moving,  changing,  giving  bath 
in  bed ;  and  preventing  and  dressing  bed-sores. 

6.  Bandaging,  making  bandages  and  rollers, 
lining  of  splints. 

7.  The  preparing,  cooking,  and  serving  of 
delicacies  for  the  sick. 

They  will  also  be  given  instruction  in  the 
best  practical  methods  of  supplying  fresh  air, 
warming  and  ventilating  sick-rooms  in  a  proper 
manner ;  and  are  taught  to  take  care  of  rooms 
and  wards  ^  to  keep  all  utensils  perfectly  clean 
and  disinfected ;  to  make  accurate  observations 
and  reports  to  the  physician  of  the  state  of  the 
secretions,  expectoration,  pulse,  skin,  appetite, 
temperature  of  the  body,  intelligence — as  de- 
lirium or  stupor — breathing,  sleep,  condition  of 
wounds,  eruptions,  formation  of  matter,  effect 
of  diet,  or  of  stimulants,  or  of  medicines ;  and 
to  learn  the  management  of  convalescents. 

The  teaching  will  be  given  by  visiting  and 
resident  physicians  and  surgeons  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  patients,  and  by  the  superintend- 
ent, assistant  superintendent,  and  head  nurses. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  demonstrations  will 
take  place  from  time  to  time,  and  examinations 
at  stated  periods. 

When  the  full  term  of  two  years  is  ended, 
the  nurses  thus  trained  can  choose  their  own 
field  of  labor,  whether  in  hospitals,  in  private 
families,  or  in  district  nursing  among  the  poor. 
On  leaving  the  school  they  will,  after  passing 
the  final  examination,  each  receive  a  diploma 
signed  by  the  Examining  Board  and  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prinpipal  train- 
ing-schools for  nurses  in  the  United  States : 

Nurse  Training-School  of  the  Woman's  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Training-School  for  Nurses  at  the  New  England 
Hospital  ior  Women  and  Children,  Boston,  Mass. 

Training-School  for  Nurses  at  Belle vue  Hospital, 
New  York. 

Connecticut  Training-School  for  Numes  at  the  Con- 
necticut State  Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Boston  Training-School  for  Nurses  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospit-al,  Boston,  Mass. 

Training-School  for  Nurses  at  Charity  Hospital, 
New  York. 

New  York  Hospital  Traininff-Schoo'i  for  Nurses. 

Hartford  Hospital  Training-School  for  Nurses,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

City  Hospital  Training^chool  for  Nurses,  Boston, 
Mass.' 
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Wasfam^n  Training-School  for  Nurses,  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

Buffalo  General  Hospital  Training-Sohool  for  Nurses, 
Bui&lo,  N.  Y. 

Trailing- School  for  Nurses  at  the  Rochester  City 
HospitaLBochester,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Traimng-School  for  Nurses  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Hospital,  N.  Y. 

Illinois  Training-School  for  Nurses,  Chicago,  HI. 

Mount  Sinai  Training-Sohool  for  Nurses  at  the 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York. 

Training-School  for  Nurses  at  the  Long  Island  Col- 
lege Hospital.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Fletcher  Hospital  Training-School  for  Nurses, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Tnuning-School  for  Nurses  at  the  Orange  Memorial 
Hospital,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Training-School  for  NuxBes  at  the  Charity  Hospital, 
New  Orleans.  La. 

Cincinnati  Training-School  for  Nurses  at  the  Char- 
ity Hospital,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Charleston  Training-School  for  Nurses  at  the  City 
Hospital,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Training-School  for  Nurses  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

St  Luke^s  Hospital  Training-School,  Chicago. 

Indianapolis  Citv  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Post-Graduate  Hospital  Training-Scliool,  New  York 
city. 

Training-School  at  the  Infirmary,  New  York  oity. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Besides  these  there  is  every  prospect  of  the 


establishment  of  schools  at  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
and  elsewhere. 

Distinct  from  the  training-schools,  and  jet 
intimately  connected  with  them,  are  the  schools 
of  midwifery,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal  ones : 

PhilfldelphiA  Lying-in  Charity  and  Nurse  SohooL 
Missouri  School  of  Midwifery,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  York  State  School  for  Trauiing  Nurses  at  the 

Homoeopathic  Maternity  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.    College  of  Midwifery,  New  York  aty . 

The  aim  of  all  instructors  in  the  various 
schools  is  to  send  oat  graduates  with  a  high 
sense  of  their  responsibilities.  The  confiden- 
tial nature  of  their  duties  is  from  the  first  im- 
pressed upon  them,  and  the  endeavor  is  made 
to  inculcate  a  professional  code  like  that  which 
is  one  of  the  most  honored  traditions  of  the 
medical  fraternity.  The  coltivation  of  cheer- 
fulness, or  at  least  aU  the  semblance  of  it,  with 
the  kindred  virtues  of  patience  and  neatness, 
are  among  the  details  that  pupils  are  never  per- 
mitted to  forget  As  a  result,  the  owner  of  a 
diploma  from  any  of  the  best  schools  is  rea- 
sonably sure  of  steady  employment  at  fair  com- 
pensation, and  of  the  grateful  remembrance  of 
hundreds  of  her  suffering  fellow-beinga. 
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OBrnJARIfS.  AHEUCAir.  Ackenoi,  Gamt,  Jr., 
an  American  lawyer,  born  in  Pascack,  Bergen 
county,  N.  J.,  Sept.  11, 1840;  died  in  Hacken- 
sack,  K  J.,  Dec.  23, 1886.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Judge  Ackerson,  of  the  Oourt  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June, 
1868,  practicing  in  Hackensack  until  his  last 
illness.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  prosecutor, 
but  resigned  the  office  three  years  later,  on  ac- 
count of  his  health  and  large  private  practice. 
In  1879  he  was  appointed  Judge- Advocate- 
General  of  the  National  Guard  of  New  Jersey, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  subsequently  a 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at 
Morris  Plains.  The  office  of  Vice-chancellor 
of  the  State  was  tendered  him  in  1881,  but  was 
declined.  He  was  prominent  in  Democratic 
political  circles  for  many  years,  and  performed 
a  great  deal  of  work  for  his  party  as  chairman 
of  its  County  Committee,  but  would  never  ac- 
cept candidacy  for  any  political  office. 

AlteB,  Robert,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 
Ohio,  about  1815;  died  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, Aug.  5,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  t^e 
United  States  Military  Academy  in  1836,  and 
was  appointed  a  second-lieutenant  in  the  Sec- 
ond Artillery,  Aug.  16,  1836;  first-lieutenant, 
July  7,  1838  ;  and  captain  and  assistant-quar- 
termaster, May  11,  1846.  He  served  in  the 
quartermaster's  department  throughout  the 
Mexican  "War,  receiving  the  brevet  of  mcgor, 
April  18, 1847,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo.    At  the 


outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  held  the  rank  of 
m^or.  In  the  volunteer- service  he  became 
colonel,  Feb.  19,  1862 ;  brigadier-general.  May 
23,  1863  ;  and  brevet  migor-general,  March  13, 
1865.  He  was  mustered  out  Sept.  1, 1866,  aod 
accepted  the  appointment  of  assistant  quarter- 
master-general, with  the  rank  of  colonel,  in 
the  permanent  establishment,  October  1  fol- 
lowing. He  served  in  this  capacity  until  March 
21,  1878,  when,  having  completed  forty  years 
of  service,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list 

AidrewB.  Stq^hCB  Fetrl,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Templeton,  Mass.,  March  22,  1812; 
died  in  New  York  city.  May  21,  1886.  He 
was  educated  at  Amherst,  and  after  settling  in 
New  Orleans,  studied  law,  and  became  the 
first  counsel  of  Mrs.  Myra  Clark  GaiDes,  in  her 
celebrated  suits.  In  1 839  he  removed  to  Texas, 
where  he  advocated  the  abolition  t>f  slavery, 
and  converted  many  to  his  views.  His  impetu- 
ous and  logical  eloquence  gained  him  a  valu- 
able practice,  but  his  seeming  reckless  and 
fanatical  opposition  to  slavery  aroused  an  in- 
tense feeling  of  opposition,  and  his  life  was 
seriously  endangered.  In  1843  he  went  to 
England,  hoping  that  with  the  aid  of  the  Brit- 
ish Anti' slavery  Society,  he  might  raise  money 
to  pay  for  the  slaves,  and  make  Texas  a  free 
State.  He  was  well  received,  and  the  scheme 
was  favoraby  considered ;  but  the  project  was 
abandoned.  Mr.  Andrews  then  returned  to 
this  country,  and  joined  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement  in  Boston.    In  England,  he  learned       , 
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of  phonograpby,  and,  after  his  return,  spent 
seyen  years  in  IISl  introd  action,  being  the 
founder  of  the  present  system  of  phonographic 
reporting.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1847, 
and  published  a  series  of  phonographic  instmc- 
tion-books,  and  also  editea  "  The  Anglo-Saxon  " 
and  the  ^^  Propagandist,'^  printed  in  phonetic 
type,  and  devoted  to  phonography  and  spelling 
reform.  Mr.  Andrews  spoke  several  languages, 
and  had  some  knowledge  of  thirty.  Among 
his  works  are  "  Discoveries  in  Chinese ;  or  the 
Symbolism  of  the  Primitive  Characters  of  the 
Chinese  System  of  Writing,  as  a  Contribution 
to  Philology  and  Ethnology*  and  a  Practical 
Aid  in  the  Acquisition  of  the  Chinese  Lan- 
guage" (1854)  and  the  *^  New  French  Instruct- 
or," embodying  a  new  m et hod.  Wh en  a  young 
man,  he  announced  the  discovery  of  the  unity 
of  law  in  the  universe,  and  to  the  development 
of  this  idea  he  devoted  the  last  thirty-five 
years  of  his  life.  He  asserted  that  there  is  an 
exact  science  of  language,  forming  a  domain 
of  universology,  and  by  its  application  he 
evolved  a  *' scientific"  language,  destined  to 
become  universal,  which  he  ciuled  ^^  Alwato  '* 
(ahl-wah'  to).  It  was  so  far  elaborated  that 
for  some  years  before  his  death  he  conversed 
and  corresponded  in  it  with  his  pupils,  and 
bad  in  preparation  a  dictionary  of  Alwato. 
The  philosophy  developed  from  universology 
be  called  "  integralism."  He  believed  that  in 
it  would  be  found  the  ultimate  reconciliation 
of  the  great  thinkers  of  all  schools,  and  the 
scientific  adjustment  of  freedom  and  order  by 
a  radical  regulation  of  all  possible  forms  of 
thought,  idea,  and  belief.  In  1882  he  insti- 
tuted the  *'  Colloquium,"  a  series  of  conferences 
for  the  interchange  of  opinions  between  men 
of  the  utmost  diversity  of  religious,  philosophi- 
cal, and  political  views.  Among  its  members 
were  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  Dr.  Louis  Elsberg, 
Rabbi  Huebsoh,  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  Rev.  Dr. 
Rylance,  and  Thaddeus  B.  Wakeman.  Mr. 
Andrews  was  a  member  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  American 
Etbnologioal  Society,  and  for  some  time  was 
Vice-President  of  the  Liberal  Club  of  New 
York.  Among  his  numerous  contributions  to 
periodicals  were  "  The  Great  American  Crisis," 
published  in  the  "Continental  Monthly" 
(1863-'64) ;  and  "  A  Universal  Language,"  in 
the  *'  Continental  Monthly  "  (1 864),  His  works 
include  "Comparison  of  the  Common  Law 
with  the  Roman,  French,  or  Spanish  Civil  Law 
on  Entails  and  other  Limited  Property  in  Real 
Estate"  (New  Orleans,  1839);  "Cost  the 
limit  of  Price  "  (New  York,  1851) ;  "  The  Con- 
stitution of  Gk>vernment  in  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  Individual  "  (1861) ;  "  Love,  Marriage,  and 
Divorce,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Individual, 
a  Discussion  by  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley, 
and  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews  "  (edited,  1853) ; 
"Constitution  or  Organic  Basis  of  the  New 
Catholic  Church"  (1860);  " The  Primary  Sy- 
nopsisof  Universology  and  Alwato"  (1871); 
"Bado    Outline    of   Universology"    (1872); 


"  Primary  Grammar  of  Alwato "  (Boston, 
1877);  "The  Labor  Dollar"  (1881);  "Ele- 
ments  of  Universology"  (New  York,  1881); 
"Ideological  Etymology"  (1881);  "Transac- 
tions of  the  Colloqiiium,  with  Documents  and 
Exhibits"  (Vols.  I  and  II,  1882-'88);  "The 
Church  and  Religion  of  the  Future"  (1886); 
and  text-books  of  phonography. 

Armitrmigy  John  Jt,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
in  Mineola,  L.  I.,  Sept.  6,  1828 ;  died  in  Ja- 
maica, L.  I.,  Oct.  18,  1886.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Hempstead  Seminary,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  November,  1840.  In  1859  he 
was  elected  District  Attorney  of  Queens 
County,  and  held  the  office  for  six  years ;  and 
in  November,  1865,  he  was  elected  County 
Judge,  and  was  re-elected  for  three  subsequent 
terms,  making  an  official  service  of  twenty-six 
years.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Constitntional  Commission,  to  prepare 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  for  submission 
to  popular  vote.  He  was  a  strong  Democrat, 
a  member  and  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  President  for  many  years  of  tlie 
Long  Island  Bible  Society. 

Anety  JohB.  Jr.,  an  American  banker,  bom  in 
Elmura,  N.  Y.,  March  11,  1831;  died  there, 
Nov.  20,  1886.  His  education  was  received  at 
the  Elmira  Academy  and  at  private  schools. 
He  entered  Yale  College,  but  was  not  gradu- 
ated. In  1852,  the  year  that  his  father  was 
elected  President  of  the  Chemung  Canal  Bank, 
John,  Jr.,  was  chosen  cashier,  which  place  he 
held  until  the  time  of  his  death.  The  bank 
never  elected  another  president  after  the  death 
of  the  elder  John  Arnot,  and  his  son  became 
virtually  its  president.  He  was  president  of 
thQ  viDage  of  Elmira  in  1869,  1860,  and  1864, 
and  when  the  village  was  made  a  city  in  1864 
he  was  elected  its  first  mayor,  and  was  elected 
to  the  same  office  in  1870  and  1874.  He  was 
elected  a  Democratic  representative  in  Con- 
gress in  1882.  and  re-elected  in  1884.  In  Oc- 
tober of  the  latter  year  Mr.  Arnot  was  injured 
by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  vault  of  his  bank, 
and  for  a  long  time  lingered  between  life  and 
death.  Although  he  afterward  attended  to  his 
duties,  he  never  recovered  from  the  shock, 
which  produced  nervous  prostration  and  its 
attendant  troubles,  resulting  in  his  death. 

Aqiinwall,  Lloyd,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 
New  York  city  in  1835 ;  died  in  Bristol,  R.  I., 
Sept.  4,  1886.  In  1853  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  State  Artillery,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  advanced  to  the 
staff.  While  he  was  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment tiie  civil  war  broke  out.  He  responded  | 
to  the  call  for  troops  in  1861,  taking  the  field 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  that  regiment,  and 
serving  with  it  in  that  capacity  and  as  colonel 
during  its  term  of  enlistment. .  He  subsequent- 
ly had  charge  of  the  purchase  and  equipment 
of  vessels  that  composed  the  expedition  to 
Newbera,  N.  C,  was  an  aide  to  Gen.  Bumside 
at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  the  bearer 
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of  the  first  report  of  that  hattle  to  President 
LlncolDf  and  was  president  of  a  board  of  offi- 
cers appointed  to  revise  the  Armj  Regulations. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  elected  briga- 
dier-general of  the  Fourth  Brigade,  N.  G.,  S. 
N.  Y.,  and  as  senior  officer  was  for  some  time 
in  command  of  the  First  Division.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  President  of  the  State  Mili- 
tary Association,  and  was  active  in  establish- 
ing the  rifle-ranges  as  a  part  of  the  military 
system  of  the  State.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  and  was 
elected  its  president  in  '1877.  In  1880  Gov. 
Cornell  appointed  him  engineer-in-chief  on  his 
military  staff,  which  place  he  held  throughout 
that  Governor's  incumbency. 

Itcliisoi,  David  R«9  an  American  lawyer,  born 
in  Frogtown,  Fayette  county,  Ky.,  Aug.  11, 
1807;  died  in  Clinton  county,  Mo.,  Jan.  26, 
1886.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and,  re- 
moving to  Missouri  in  1 830,  was  admitted  to 
practice  tliat  year.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  in  1838  was 
ro-elected.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Platte  County  Circuit  Court,  and 
while  serving  as  such  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Senator  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1848.  He 
was  twice  elected  to  this  office,  serving  at  the 
head  of  important  committees,  and  for  several 
sessions  was  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate. 
This  office  made  him  President  of  the  United 
States  during  Sunday,  March  4,  1849,  as  Gen. 
Taylor  was  not  sworn  into  office  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.  During  the  slavery  debates  his 
sympathies  were  on  the  pro-slavery  side,  and 
in  the  Kansias- Nebraska  struggle  his  attitude 
as  a  strong  pro- slavery  man  made  him  con- 
spicuous. In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was 
devoted  to  agriculture. 

Baker,  WlUlam  Bliss,  an  American  painter, 
born  in  New  York  city  in  1859 ;  died  in  Hoo- 
sio  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20,  1886.  He  entered 
the  school  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
in  1876,  and  won  an  Elliott  medal  in  1879. 
He  then  studied  under  Albert  Bierstadt  and- 
M.  F.  H.  de  Haas,  and  developed  marked  quali- 
ties as  a  painter  of  landscapes.  He  was  equally 
felicitous  in  black  and  white,  water-color,  and 
oil.  In  1884  his  "Woodland  Brook"  was 
awarded  the  third  Hallgarten  prize,  by  a  vote 
of  his  fellow-exhibitors  in  the  National  Acad- 
emy. His  most  notable  works  were:  "Hiding 
in  the  Haycocks,"  "  A  Brook  at  Evening,"  "  A 
Pool  in  the  Woods,"  "Sunrise  in  New  York 
Harbor,"  "Fallen  Monarchs,"  "Bright  Octo- 
ber Morning,"  "In  the  Old  Pasture,"  and 
"  Under  the  Apple-Trees." 

Baldwin,  John  Ibeel,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  New  York  city  in  1810 ;  died  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1886.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1829,  and  at  Princeton  in 
1834 ;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  1834;  stationed  at  Flatbush,  L.  I., 
in  1836-'52,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  over  a  German 
Reformed  Church  in  1852-'56,  at  New  Provi- 
dence, N.  J.,  over  a  Presbyterian  Church  in 


1857-^63,  and  was  subsequently  employed  as  a 
supply  to  vacant  churches.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  trial  of  the  Rev.  T.  De  Witt 
Talmage,  D.  D.,  before  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Presbytery,  and  retired  several  years  ago  from 
the  cares  of  active  pastoral  labor. 

Baltes,  Peter  Jasepli,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Ensheim,  Bavaria,  April  7,  1827 ;  died 
in  Alton,  111.,  Feb.  15,  1886.  He  was  brought 
to  America  when  six  years  old  by  his  parents, 
who  settled  in  New  York  State.  Having  de- 
termined to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  he  pursued  a  classical 
course  of  study  in  New  York  and  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
a  theological  course  at  the  University  of  St. 
Mary^s  of  the  Lake,  Chicago,  and  the  Sulpi- 
tian  Seminary,  Montreal.  lie  was  ordained 
May  24,  1858,  and  placed  on  mission  duty  at 
Waterloo,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to 
Belleville,  both  in  the  diocese  of  Quincy,  III 
On  the  death  of  Bishop  Juncker,  Oct.  2,  1868, 
he  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  diocese, 
and  on  Sept.  24, 1869,  was  chosen  bishop.  He 
was  consecrated  Jan.  23,  1870,  being  the  first 
Catholic  bishop  consecrated  in  that  State.  The 
religious  orders  already  in  tlie  diocese  were 
largely  developed  under  his  administration, 
and  several  others  were  introduced. 

Bartlett,  John  Rissell,  an  American  historian, 
born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  23,  1805 ;  died 
there.  May  28,  1886.  In  early  life  he  was  em- 
ployed first  in  a  dry-goods  store,  and  then  in 
a  bank,  rising  to  the  place  of  cashier  in  the 
Globe  Bank,  Providence,  which  he  held  six 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Athenaeum,  and  a  member  of  the  Franklin  So- 
ciety for  the  Cultivation  of  Science,  before 
which  he  occasionally  lectured.  In  1887  he 
removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business  until  1849.  Fond 
of  literary  pursuits,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  various  learned  societies  of  the  city,  was 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  York  His-  , 
torical  Society  for  many  years,  and  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  He  was 
also  an  honorary  member  of  many  of  tlie 
learned  societies  in  Europe  and  America.  In 
1850  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  run 
the  boundary-line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  in  which  work  he  was  employed 
for  three  years.  While  on  this  service  he  made 
extensive  explorations  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Chihuahua,  Sonora,  California,  and  the  coun- 
try now  known  as  Arizona,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn he  published  a  personal  narrative  of  the 
places  visited.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  elected  Secretary  of  State,  to 
which  ofiice  he  was  annually  re-elected  until 
1872.  In  1867  he  made  a  visit  to  Europe,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  chosen  by  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  a  delegate  to  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Archseology  at  Ant- 
werp, and  by  the  American  Ethnological  So- 
ciety to  the  International  Congress  of  Anthro- 
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pology  and  Prehistoric  ArchcBology  at  Paris. 
In  1872  he  again  visited  Europe,  was  one  of 
the  United  States  Commissioners  to  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress  at  London,  and  at- 
tended its  meetings.  He  devoted  mnch  of  his 
time  to  literary  explorations,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  archseology,  philology,  and  bibliog- 
raphy, and  was  the  author  and  compiler  of  a 
la^  number  of  books  and  pamphlets.  His 
most  prominent  works  were:  ^^Reminiscences 
of  Albert  Gallatin"  (1849):  "Bibliography  of 
Rhode  Island"  (1864);  "Bibliotheca  Ameri- 
cana "  (1865-1870) ;  "  Literature  of  the  Rebel- 
lion" (1866);  "Primeval  Man"  (1868);  and 
"Dictionary  of  Americanisms,"  of  which  four 
editions  have  been  published  besides  a  German 
translation  (Leipsic,  1866)  and  a  Dutch  (Am- 
sterdam, 1885).  His  books  and  pamphlets  on 
the  history  of  the  colony  and  the  Slate  of 
Rhode  Island,  brought  down  to  include  the 
records  of  Rhode  Island  men  in  the  army  and 
navy  during  the  civil  war,  are  models  of  his- 
torical research  and  conciseness. 

Baxter,  John,  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
North  Carolina  in  1819;  died  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  April  2,  1886.  He  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  and  years  ago  his  abilities  as  a  law- 
yer gave  him  a  high  repntation  in  the  South. 
He  remained  in  North  Carolina  until  1857, 
when  he  removed  to  Knoxville.  As  a  Whig 
he  served  several  terms  both  as  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  and  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
special  Supreme  Court  juages  soon  after  his 
removal  to  Tennessee.  During  the  civil  war 
he  was  a  Union  man,  and  afterward  a  moder- 
ate Republican.  In  1870  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Subsequently  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  was  strongly  urged  by 
prominent  Republicans,  but  without  success. 
In  1877,  however.  President  Hayes  appointed 
him  judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District,  which 
embraces  Ohio,  Michigan,  Eentncky,  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  he  held  that  oflSce  until  his  death. 

BniJamlB,  Samuel  NleoD,  an  American  soldier, 
bom  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  13, 1889 ;  died 
on  Governor's  Island,  New  York  harbor,  May 
15, 1886.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1861,  and  at  once 
entered  upon  active  service  as  second-lieuten- 
ant of  artillery.  During  the  Manassas  cam- 
paign he  took  part  in  the  action  at  Blackburn^s 
Ford  and  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,-  after  which 
he  served  in  the  defenses  of  Washington.  In 
1862  he  was  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, participated  in  most  of  the  seven  days' 
battles,  and  showed  great  bravery  at  Antietam. 
Later  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  battery, 
and  did  good  service  in  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign. In  August,  1868,  he  was  given  charge 
of  the  reserve  artillery  of  the  Ninth  Army 
Corps,  and  during  the  East  Tennessee  cam- 
paign was  chief  of  artillery  to  the  corps.  In 
1864  he  served  during  the  Richmond  cam- 


paign, and  was  severely  wounded  at  Spottsyl- 
vania  shortly  after  receiving  his  commission  as 
captain  for  distinguished  and  gallant  conduct. 
After  the  war  he  became  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  West  Point,  and  was  brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel  for  gallant  services  during 
the  rebellion.  Later  he  served  successively  in 
San  Francisco,  Washington,  West  Point,  and 
Fort  Monroe,  until  1875,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  staff  and  made  assistant  adjutant- 
general.  In  this  capacity  he  served  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  Arizona,  and  in  1885  became 
assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  Division  of 
the  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  on  Governor's 
Island.  Col.  Benjamin  was  several  times  se- 
verely wounded,  and  was  one  of  the  few  offi- 
cers that  received  the  congressional  medal  for 
bravery  on  the  field.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish. 

Bennett,  Natbanlel,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
in  1816;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  20, 
1886.  He  settled  in  California  in  1849,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession,  achieving  a  wide  reputation  for  his 
skill  in  cases  that  involved  large  interests  and 
much  litigation.  He  became  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California,  and  was  subse- 
quently engaged  as  leading  counsel  in  a  num- 
ber of  important  suits,  the  most  notable  of 
which,  probably,  was  the  celebrated  case  of 
Dewey  against  Flood,  Mackey,  and  O'Brien,  in 
which  he  was  successful  in  effecting  a  compro- 
mise that  produced  $500,000  for  his  clients, 
and  a  fee  of  $50,000  for  himself.  Judge  Ben- 
nett was  a  slow,  deliberate,  pei*tinacious  man, 
and  was  esteemed  througnout  the  State  as  a 
fine  scholar  and  a  lawyer  of  unusual  acumen. 

Bicker,  Walter,  an  American  soldier,  born  in 
New  York  city,  Feb.  9,  1796;  died  in  Far 
Rockaway,  L.  I.,  June  8,  1886.  lie  belonged 
to  an  old  Dutch  family  that  had  been  promi- 
nent in  the  State  and  country  through  con- 
nections with  the  army  and  navy,  and  was 
himself  a  captain  in  the  regular  army  during 
the  War  of  1812.  About  the  time  qf  the  Mex- 
ican War  he  retired  from  military  service  and 
went  into  business  in  New  York  city.  He  had 
an  excellent  memory  and  fine  literary  taste. 
During  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  he  con- 
tributed a  series  of  articles  to  a  religious  publi- 
cation, giving  his  reminiscences  of  New  York 
in  the  olden  time. 

Blake,  131  Whitney,  an  American  inventor, 
born  in  Westborough,  Mass.,  Jan.  27,  1795; 
died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  18,  1886. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1816,  after  which 
he  studied  law  with  Judge  Gould  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.  The  practice  of  this  profession  he  re- 
linquished at  the  reouest  of  his  uncle,  Eli 
Whitney,  with  whom  ne  became  associated  in 
the  organization  of  his  arms-factory  in  Whit- 
ney ville.  While  so  engaged  he  made  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  machinery  and  pro- 
cesses used  in  manufacturing  arms.  In  1825, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitney,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother,  Philos  Blake, 
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and  continued  the  business  until  1836,  when, 
witli  another  brother,  John  A.  Blake,  the  firm 
of  Blake  Brothers  was  established.  A  factory 
was  built  at  Westville  for  the  manufacture  of 
door-locks  and  latches,  principally  of  their  own 
invention.  Subsequently  the  business  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  casters,  hinges,  and 
similar  articles  of  hardware,  most  of  which 
were  patented.  In  this  branch  of  manufacture 
they  were  among  the  pioneers,  and  they  origi- 
nated many  of  the  characteristic  forms  of 
American  household  hardware.  In  1852  Mr. 
Blake^s  attention  was  directed  to  the  great 
need  of  a  suitable  apparatus  for  crushing  stone 
into  fragments  of  nearly  uniform  size;  and, 
after  five  years  of  study,  he  produced  and  pat- 
ented the  Blake  stone-breaker,  which  is  now 
used  all  over  the  world,  and  which  for  origi- 
nality, simplicity,  and  effectiveness  has  been 
regarded  as  almost  imique.  Mr.  Blake  was 
always  a  student  of  science,  and  gave  special 
thought  to  physics  and  mathematics.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Connecticut  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  and  for  several  years  its  presi- 
dent. In  1879  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  Tale.  He  contributed  valuable  papers  on 
technical  subjects  to  various  journals,  princi- 
pally the  '^  American  Journal  of  Science,"  and 
most  of  these  were  published  under  the  title, 
*^  Original  Solutions  of  Several  Problems  in 
Afirodynamics  "  (New  Haven,  1882). 

Bowen,  James,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 
New  York  city  in  1808 ;  died  in  Hastings-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1886.  His  father, 
who  was  a  successful  merchant,  left  him  an 
ample  fortune.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
New  York  clubs,  where  he  was  the  intimate 
associate  of  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  Richard  M. 
Blatchford,  James  Watson  Webb,  and  Thur- 
low  Weed,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  an 
authority  on  literary  subjects.  He  was  also 
intimate  with  Daniel  Webster;  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  at  one  of  his  dinner-parties,  given 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bowen 
said  to  him,  "  1  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor," 
to  which  Webster  responded,  "  To  the  half  of 
my  kingdom."  Gen.  Bowen  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Erie  Railway,  continuing  in 
oflSce  several  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  in  1848-49,  and  first  President  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Police  Commission- 
ers, established  by  the  law  of  1855.  He  raised 
several  regiments  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  and  they  were  formed  into  a  brigade,  of 
which  he  took  command,  being  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  Oct.  11,  1862.  After 
Gen.  Banks  had  succeeded  Gen.  Butler  in 
command  at  New  Orleans,  Gen.  Bowen  served 
there  ns  provost-marshal-general  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Gulf.  He  resigned  on  July 
27,  1864,  and  on  March  18,  1868,  was  brevet- 
ted  major-general  of  volunteers.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  Gen.  Bowen  was  for  many 
years  Commissioner  of  Charities,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  by  Mavor  Havemeyer, 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  W.  H.  Seward. 


Brentaao,  Aogist,  an  American  bookseller, 
bom  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol  in  1829 ;  died  in 
Chicago,  HI,  Nov.  2,  1886.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  November,  1853,  settling  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  learn  the  English  language.  In 
the  following  year  he  began  his  business  ca- 
reer by  selling  daily  newspapers  on  the  streets 
of  New  York  city.  Through  the  interest  of 
the  late  Postmaster  Fowler,  he  was  permittted 
to  establish  a  news-stand  at  the  New  York 
Hotel.  Here  he  acquired  many  customers, 
and  began  taking  subscriptions  for  foreign 
newspapers  and  the  popular  books  of  the  d&v. 
From  this  hotel  he  went  to  the  Lafarge  House, 
and  then  to  the  Smiths<mian,  on  Broadway  and 
Houston  Street.  In  1860  he  took  a  store  on 
Broadway  near  Bleecker  Street.  Durmg  the 
war  he  issued  bulletins  whenever  news  was 
received  from  the  front.  By  this  time  he  was 
keeping  a  large  stock  of  the  leading  publica- 
tions of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Amer- 
ica, and  his  importations  of  books  were  becom- 
ing very  heavy.  In  1870  he  opened  a  store  at 
No.  88  Union  Square,  and  in  1875  he  went  to 
No.  89.  This  became  a  fashionable  family  re- 
sort for  books  and  papers,  besides  supplying 
the  clubs,  foreign  visitors,  and  profession^ 
men  generally.  He  established  branch  stores 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Chicago,  111.,  and  in 
1877  disposed  of  his  New  York  store  to  his 
nephews,  and  went  to  Chicago  to  reside. 

Briekaan,  Arthur  0.,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Kdnigsburg,  Prussia,  in  1826;  died  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  5,  1886.  He  was  a  Bon 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Brickman,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent German  physicians  of  his  time,  said  to 
have  been  related  to  the  royal  family.  He 
studied  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  but  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Becoming  identified  with 
the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  exiled  from  his 
country,  came  to  America,  and  settled  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  where  for  several  years  he  was  pas- 
tor of  a  Lutheran  congregation.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  chaplain  of  the  First  Maryland 
Regiment.  A  systematic  course  of  reading  of 
Swedenborgian  works  led  him  to  a  close  con- 
nection with  that  denomination.  For  thirty 
years  he  published  in  Baltimore,  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  a  semi-monthly  called  "Der 
Bote  der  Neuen  Kirche,"  devoted  to  Sweden- 
borgian interests.  He  was  an  accomplished 
linguist,  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  nine 
languages.  He  translated  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Chaldaio  into  English,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  works  on  religious  subjects. 

BrittOB,  Wlndiestor,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
in  North  Adams,  Mass.,  April  9,  1826 ;  died 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  18, 1886.  He  attend- 
ed the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Conference  Academy,  and 
when  twenty-one  years  old  entered  Union  Col- 
lege, subsequently  becoming  a  student  in  John 
Van  Buren\  law-office,  and  taking  a  coarse 
of  lectures  at  the  Cherry  Valley  Law-SchooL 
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Too^  close  application  to  study  serioasly  im- 
paired his  health,  and  he  sought  restoration  in 
the  gold-mines  of  California.  He  acquired  con- 
siderable wealth  during  the  mining-fever,  hut 
lost  it  in  a  fire  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  had 
made  large  investments  in  real  estate.  While 
in  California  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  Legislatore,  but  served  San  Francisco 
one  term  as  alderman.  On  the  loss  of  his 
property  he  returned  to  New  York,  resumed 
his  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1870  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  elected  District  Attorney  of 
Kings  County.  He  was  removed  from  office 
by  Gov.  Diz,  upon  charges  of  malfeasance,  but 
was  a  successful  candidate  for  re-election  at  the 
next  election.    He  had  a  lucrative  practice. 

BTMks,  Enflte,  an  American  journalist,  bom 
in  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  31,  1815;  died  in  West 
New  Brighton,  S.  L,  Nov.  26, 1886.  His  father 
died  when  the  boy  was  eight  years  old,  and  he 
was  sent  to  Boston  to  earn  his  living,  and  became 
clerk  for  a  grocer  there,  at  the  same  time  at- 
tending an  evening-school.  He  then  became  a 
printer^s  errand-boy,  and  afterward  published 
a  newspaper  called  *^  The  Yankee  ^'  at  Wiscas- 
set.  Me.,  serving  at  once  as  editor,  publisher, 
compositor,  press-boy,  and  carrier.  Leading 
articles,  essays,  and  stories  were  composed  as 
he  set  the  types,  without  the  intervention  of 
mannsoript.  In  addition  to  this,  he  prepared 
himself  for  college,  entered  Brown  University, 
and  remained  there  for  some  time,  but  was 
not  graduated,  and  then  became  principal  of  a 
grammar-school  at  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  also 
returned  to  journalism,  buying  part  of  the 
Haverhill  **  Gazette."  He  finally  sold  out  to 
John  G.  Whittier,  and  in  1886  became  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Now  York  ^^  Daily 
Advertiser,"  and  of  several  New  England  pa- 
pers. In  the  same  year  he  became  joint  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  New  York  "  Express," 
with  his  brother,  James  Brooks,  who  had  just 
established  that  paper.  Erastus  Brooks  was 
its  Washington  correspondent  for  sixteen  suc- 
cessive sessions  of  Congress,  and  in  1848  wrote 
letters  to  it  from  abroad.  He  was  in  the  New 
York  State  Senate  in  1858-'67,  and  by  his  sup- 
port of  the  bill  divesting  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
ops of  the  title  to  church  property  in  real  estate 
became  involved  in  a  discussion  with  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  which  was  afterward  published 
in  two  rival  volumes  (New  York,  1866).  In 
1866  he  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the 
American  party  for  Governor  of  New  York, 
but  led  his  party  vote  by  several  thousand. 
He  subsequently  joined  the  Democratic  party, 
was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1867,  and  in  1871  became  one  of  the 
Constitutional  Commission.  In  1878, 1879,  and 
1881  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  nominated 
by  his  party  associates  for  Speaker  in  each  year, 
and  was  the  leading  Democratic  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  May,  1880, 
Mr.  Brooks  became  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.    In  April,  1886,  he  delivered 


before  the  New  York  Legislature,  by  its  invi- 
tation, a  eulogy  on  his  friend  Horatio  Seymour. 

Bitter,  deoife  B.,  an  American  lawyer,  born 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1809;  died  in  l^ew 
York  city,  April  18,  1886.  He  came  to  New 
York  early  in  life,  and  in  1884  was  appointed 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
but  retired,  and  formed  a  law  -  partnership 
with  Daniel  Lord.  On  the  organization  of 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  Mr. 
Butler  became  its  secretary  and  legal  adviser, 
bat  retired  on  its  completion,  and  became  as- 
sociate editor,  and  then  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors, of  the  "Journal  of  Commerce."  He 
afterward  left  the  paper  in  consequence  of 
differences  of  opinion  between  himself  and 
his  partners  on  the  Missouri  question.  He 
was  a  warm  friend  of  Alexander  T.  Stewart, 
and  was  his  attorney  from  1869  till  1871. 
Mr.  Butler  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Union  Leagne  Club,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
American  Industry,  of  which  Gen.  Grant  was 
first  president. 

CampMI,  John  Lyte,  an  American  chemist, 
born  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  Dec.  7, 
1818;  died  in  Lexington,  Ya.,  Feb.  2,  1886. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Alexander  Campbell, 
one  of  the  originators  of  Liberty  Hall  Acad- 
emy, an  institution  that  in  time  became  Wash- 
ington College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1848,  after  which  he  taught  in  the  male  acad- 
emy in  Staunton,  and  later  had  charge  of  an 
academy  in  Richmond,  Ky.  In  1861  he  was 
called  to  the  Robinson  professorship  of  Chem- 
istry and  Geology  in  Washington  University, 
which  chair  he  continued  to  fill  until  his 
death.  His  vacations  for  nearly  thirty  years 
were  devoted  to  a  minute  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Virginia. 
Concerning  the  geology  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  he  was  for  years  a  leading  authority, 
and  prepared  valuable  reports  on  the  mineral 
resources  of  this  region.  Besides  orticles  on 
geology,  which  appeared  in  the  ^'  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  he  published  ^'  A  Manual 
of  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture  for  the 
School  and  the  Farm"  (Philadelphia,  1869); 
"Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  James 
River  Valley,  Virginia,"  illustrated  (New  York, 
1882) ;  and,  with  Dr.  W.  H.  Rnffner,  "  A  Physi- 
cal Survey  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
along  the  Line  of  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railway," 
aiustrated  (New  York,  1883). 

Ci^a,  NahHH,  an  American  author,  born  in 
Canton,  Mass.,  April  1,  1804;  died  in  Boston, 
Jan.  4,  1886.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  went  to  Boston  and  engaged  in 
the  publishing  business,  which  he  followed  for 
many  years,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  lit- 
erary pursuits.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
memorialize  Congress  on  the  subject  of  an 
international  copyright,  and  a  letter  from  him, 
published  by  order  of  the  IJ.  S.  Senate,  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  Census  Bureau  at  Wash* 
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ington.  Besides  writing  books  on  history  and 
political  economy,  he  edited  the  *' Massachu- 
setts State  Record"  from  1847  till  1857,  the 
writings  of  Levi  Woodbury,  LL.  D.,  and,  to 
a  large  extent,  the  "  Annals  of  Phrenology." 
He  wrote  a  biography  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Gall,  and 
edited  bis  works,  translated  from  the  French, 
and  a  biography  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  which 
was  prefixed  to  that  scholar's  work  on  physi- 
ognomy. In  the  last  part  of  his  life  he  was 
engaged  in  compiling  ^^  A  History  of  Democ- 
racy," which  lie  had  projected  many  years 
before.  In  1877  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, of  Virginia. 

Ctrpeiiter,  PhUo,  an  American  pioneer,  bom 
in  Savoy,  Mass.,  in  1805;  died  in  Chicago, 
111.,  Aug.  7,  1886.  In  1828  he  removed  to 
Troy,  K  Y.,  where  he  learned  the  drug  busi- 
ness. Later  he  emigrated  to  the  West,  and 
finally  made  his  way  to  the  present  city  of 
Chicago,  reaching  the  settlement  in  a  canoe, 
which  was  paddled  around  the  head  of  the 
lake  by  two  Indians.  He  landed  near  where 
the  Douglas  monument  now  stands,  and  was 
conducted  to  Fort  Dearborn,  where  he  found 
Joel  Ellis  living  in  a  log  cabin.  He  secured 
a  similar  structure  on  Lake  Street,  near  the 
river,  and  opened  the  first  drug-store  in  Chi- 
cago. By  adding  general  merchandise  to  his 
stock  of  drugs,  he  conducted  a  thriving  busi- 
ness, from  which  he  retired  in  1842,  to  give 
his  whole  attention  to  real-estate  investments. 
The  development  of  the  city  enabled  him  to 
amass  a  handsome  fortune.  He  was  always 
an  earnest  advocate  of  education,  temperance, 
religion,  and  universal  liberty,  writing  and  cir- 
culating the  first  total  -  abstinence  pledge  in 
Chicago  in  1832,  being  an  early  opponent  of 
slavery,  and  a  close  friend  of  John  Brown, 
and  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  He  retired  from  the  latter  in  1865, 
and  was  honored  by  having  one  of  the  new 
school-houses  named  for  him. 

Chalfte,  Jerome  B.,  an  American  capitalist, 
born  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  April  17, 
1826;  died  in  Salem  Centre,  N.  Y.,  March 
9,  1886.  He  received  an  academic  education, 
and  in  1846  removed  to  Adrian,  Mich.,  subse- 
quently settling  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Elm- 
wood,  Kans.,  and  conducting  a  banking  and 
real-estate  business  in  both  places.  In  1860 
he  went  to  Colorado,  establishing  himself  in 
Gilpin  County  as  a  banker,  and,  shortly  after- 
ward, as  a  mining  capitalist.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1861, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Den- 
ver, and  by  1865  it  was  estimated  that  he 
was  an  owner  in  100  different  gold  and  sil- 
ver mines.  He  was  the  largest  owner  in  the 
"  Bobtail  Mine,"  which,  for  some  time,  netted 
$400,000  a  year.  In  1865  he  became  President 
of  the  First  National  Bank  in  Denver,  and  the 
same  year,  under  a  popular  belief  that  the  Ter- 
ritory was  about  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
of  States,  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the  proposed 


United  States  Senators.  The  Territory  not  be- 
ing then  admitted,  he  was  elected  as  its  dele- 
gate in  Congress,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
six  years.  During  this  period  he  labored  ear- 
nestiy  to  secure  the  admission  of  the  Territory, 
and  when,  in  1876,  his  efforts  were  successfol, 
he  became  one  of  the  first  Senators,  entering 
the  Senate,  Dec.  4,  1876,  and  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  Public  Lands, 
on  Territories,  and  on  Mines  and  Mining,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  to  Ex- 
amine the  Several  Branches  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. After  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
became  a  leading  member  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  had  an  infiuential  part  in  the  Na- 
tional Conventions  of  1878,  1880,  and  1884, 
being  chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  one  of 
Gen.  Grant's  most  loyal  supporters,  and  his 
daughter  married  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  in- 1881. 

ChaplB,  Dorcas,  an  American  philanthropist, 
born  in  1801 ;  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov. 
14,  1886.  She  was  the  widow  of  Chester  W. 
Chapin,  and,  like  her  husband,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
The  family  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  development  of  Massachusetts.  Among  her 
gifts  were  $10,000  to  the  City  Library  of 
Springfield,  $8,000  to  the  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less, $20,000  to  the  Cemetery  Association  for 
a  memorial  chapel,  $11,000  for  a  Unitarian 
parsonage,  and  $28,000  to  Amherst  College. 

CbapllB,  Jeremiah,  an  American  author,  born 
in  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1813;  died  in  New 
Utrecht,  N.  T.,  March  5,  1886.  He  was  a  son 
of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  first  President  of 
Waterville  College.  The  son  was  graduated 
at  Waterville  in  1833,  held  pastorates  in  Ban- 
gor, Me.,  and  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  and  then 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  engaged  in  lit- 
erature. His  wife,  Jane  Dunbar,  who  died 
two  years  before  him,  wrote  numerous  suc- 
cessful Sunday-school  stories.  Mr.  Chaplin's 
most  valuable  work  is  a  "Life  of  Henry  Dan- 
ster,"  first  President  of  Harvard  College,  which 
has  been  highly  praised  (Boston,  1872)  and  his 
other  publications  include  **The  Memorial 
Hour"  (1864),  "Riches  of  Bunyan";  "The 
Hand  of  Jesus  "  (1869),  and  lives  of  Rev.  Dun- 
can Dunbar  (his  father-in-law),  (}harles  Sum- 
ner, Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Galen. 

Chase,  PtiBy  Eirie.  an  American  scientist, 
born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  18, 1820;  died 
in  Haverford,  Pa.,  Dec.  17,  1886.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1839,  and  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  where  for  many  years  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching.  Later  he  turned  his 
attention  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  devoted 
his  leisure  to  scientific  researches.  In  1871 
he  became  Professor  of  Physics,  and  subse- 
quently of  Languages,  in  Haverford  CoUejee, 
where,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  acting 
president.  His  investigations  include :  1.  The 
confirmation  of  Faraday's  conjecture  that  grav- 
ity must  be  capable  of  an  experimental  rela- 
tion to  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  other 
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forces,  so  as  to  bind  it  up  with  them  in  recip- 
rocal action  and  equivalent  effect,  which  gained 
fur  him  the  Magellanic  gold  medal  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  1864.  2. 
Estimate  of  the  mass  and  distance  of  the  san, 
from  the  influence  upon  the  barometer  of  the 
constrained  relative  motions  of  the  earth  and 
sun.  3.  The  discovery  that  "V,"  which  is 
the  ratio  between  the  electrostatic  and  electro- 
magnetic units,  is  also  the  time  integral  of 
stellar  rotation,  thus  completing  the  demon- 
stration of  Faraday's  conjecture.  4.  Exten- 
sion of  planetary  and  stellar  harmonies,  so  as 
to  show  that  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system 
are  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  harmonic  vibra- 
tions in  an  interstellar  elastic  medium.  6.  Dem- 
onstration that  the  phyllotactic  law,  which 
had  been  extended  to  planetary  cycles,  is  also 
operative  in  the  vibrations  of  chemical  atoms. 

6.  Application  of  the  principle  of  conservation 
of  areas  to  all  cases  of  nebular  condensation, 
so  as  to  show  that  the  maximum  gravitating 
acceleration  at  the  center  of  a  stellar  system 
is  always  determined  by  luminous  undulation. 

7.  Correction  of  an  error  in  regard  to  the  den- 
sity of  the  luminiferous  ether.  8.  Correction 
of  an  error  in  regard  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
luminiferous  ether.  0.  Demonstration  of  the 
Chase-Maxwell  ratio.  These  and  other  re- 
searches were  published  in  the  ^*  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,"  and 
have  also  appeared  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  French  Academy  and  else- 
where, He  was  a  member  of  scientific  socie- 
ties both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety. Prof.  Chase  published  "Elements  of 
Arithmetic  " ;  *'  Common-School  Arithmetic," 
and  *' Elements  of  Meteorology"  (Philadel- 
phia, 1884). 

Cbeatluun,  BeiOtnilii  Frinkiiii,  an  American 
soldier,  bom  in  Davidson  County,  Tenn.,  in 
1819;  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  4,  1886. 
He  was  educated  in  Nashville,  and  after  spend- 
ing a  year  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  returned  South  and  took  charge  of 
his  father's  farm.  At  the  first  call  for  volun- 
teers for  the  Mexican  War,  he  entered  the  serv- 
ice as  captain  of  the  First  Tennessee  Regiment, 
with  which  he  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Monterey  and  the  affair  at  Medelin,  on  March 
25,  1847,  displaying  great  courage  on  both 
occasions.  He  was  discharged  at  the  end  of 
the  year's  term  of  service,  and,  returning  to 
Nashville,  raised  the  Third  Tennessee  Regiment, 
and  with  this  joined  Gen.  Scott  on  his  march 
to  the  capital,  taking  part  in  nearly  all  the 
battles  around  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  in  sev- 
eral as  senior  colonel,  commanding  a  brigade. 
He  was  discharged  in  July,  1848,  and  then 
spent  several  years  in  California.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  he  organized,  at  the 
request  of  the  Military  Board  of  Tenne&see, 
the  whole  supply  department  for  the  Western 
army  of  the  Confederacy,  and  was  thus  em- 
ployed till  May,  1861,  when  he  was  commis- 


sioned a  brigadier-general.  During  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  he  was  in  command  at  Mayfield. 
Ky.,  but  fell  back  when  Gen.  Grant  occupied 
Paducah.  He  led  three  regiments  in  ttie  bat- 
tle of  Belmont,  Nov.  7,  1861,  and  was  after- 
ward placed  in  command  at  Columbus,  Ky., 
which  he  was  forced  to  evacuate  during  Gen. 
Grant's  victorious  march.  On  the  advance  of 
Gen.  Bragg  into  Kentucky,  in  September,  1862, 
Cheatham,  then  a  major-general,  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  his  army, 
which  was  actively  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Perry  ville,  Oct.  7,  8,  1862.  He  commanded  a 
division  of  Bragg's  army  at  the  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro',  Dec.  81, 1862,  and  retained  the  nosi- 
tion  during  the  retreat  from  TuUahoma,  and  the 
retrograde  movement  from  Chattanooga,  in 
September,  1868.  He  also  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19, 20, 1868.  Presi- 
dent Grant  tendered  him  an  official  appoint- 
ment, which  he  declined  in  a  letter  of  grateful 
appreciation.  He  served  four  years  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Tennessee  Prison,  and  accepted 
the  postroastership  of  Nashville  from  President 
Cleveland  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

Cbesbraigli,  EDIs  SylfMter,  an  American  civil 
engineer,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  6, 
1813;  died  in  Chicago,  IIL,  Aug.  19,  1886. 
The  boy  left  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
became  chainman  of  an  engineering  party  in  the 
preliminary  survey  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railway.  After  several  years'  experience  in 
this  capacity,  he  became  sub-assistant  on  the 
proposed  Allegheny  and  Portage  Railroad. 
In  1831  he  did  valuable  work  on  the  Paterson 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad.  He  was  sent  to 
South  Carolina  in  1837  as  senior  assistant  to  a 
corps  of  seventy  engineers,  nearly  all  older 
than  himself,  to  engage  in  the  construction  of 
the  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road, of  which  he  afterward  became  resident 
engineer.  In  1846  he  was  made  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  western  division  of  the  Boston 
water-works ;  and  in  1850  chief  commissioner 
in  the  Boston  Water  Department.  From  1851 
till  1855  he  was  city  engineer,  having  charge 
of  all  the  water-works  imder  the  Cochituate 
Water-Board,  besides  being  the  surveyor  of  the 
streets  and  harbor  improvements.  This  office 
he  relinquished,  and  planned  the  sewerage  sys- 
tem of  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Sewerage  Commissioners  of  that  city, 
becoming  chief  engineer  when  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  was  organized.  The  river-tun- 
nels devised  by  him  proved  successful,  not- 
withstanding much  adverse  criticism.  In  1879 
he  became  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in 
Chicago.  He  was  consulted  on  water  ques- 
tions by  the  authorities  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Memphis,  Detroit,  and  Toronto ; 
and  on  sewerage,  by  Boston,  Des  Moines, 
Providence,  Milwaukee,  and  other  cities.  Mr. 
Chesbrongh  was  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
President  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
from  November,  1877,  till  November,  1878. 
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CIraniL,  Pharcdhu,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  1801 ;  died  in 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  June  5, 1886.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  began  a  course 
of  theological  study  early  in  life.  His  first 
pastorate  was  in  Poultney,  Vt.,  where  he 
])reached  for  thirty  years,  and  subsequently 
he  had  charge  of  churches  in  Providence,  R. 
I. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  and  Boston,  Mass. 
About  1854  he  withdrew  from  pastoral  labors 
to  enter  upon  an  editorial  career.  For  many 
years  he  was  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors 
of  the  **  Examiner,"  and  for  ten  years  he 
edited  the  '^  Chronicle,"  Baptist  publications. 
He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  literary 
magazines,  both  religious  and  secular,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical works.  As  a  linguist  he  was  highly 
accomplished,  being  a  ripe  Hebrew  and  Greek 
scholar,  and  well  versed  in  modem  languages. 
Ho  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  in  London,  1846,  and  was 
credited  with  having  originated  "•  The  Week 
of  Prayer."  His  principal  works  were :  "  Phi- 
losophy of  Benevolence,"  "Seed-Thoughts,"  a 
prize  essay  on  '*  Religious  Dissensions,"  "  An- 
tioch,"  *' Memorial  of  Theodosia  Dean,"  "Tem- 
pleton,"  and  '*  Pericles." 

Clark,  Rmfus  Wheelwright,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  17, 
1813  ;  died  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1886. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1838,  and  at  the 
divinity  school  there  in  1841,  having  previous- 
ly studied  for  a  time  at  Andover  Theological 
School.  After  his  ordination,  Jan.  7,  1842,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  subsequent- 
ly had  charges  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  East 
Boston,  Mass. ;  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  been  pastor  for  many 
years  of  the  First  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  University  of  New 
York  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1862. 
Dr.  Clark  was  a  brother  of  Bishop  Thomas 
M.  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island.  Two  other  broth- 
ers, both  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  are  Dr.  George  H.  Clark,  of  Hart- 
ford, and  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Clark,  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Dr.  Clark  was  well  known 
as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  published  about  130 
books,  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  articles.  His 
books  include  "  Lectures  to  Young  Men "  (2 
vols.,  Washington,  1842);  "Review  of  Moses 
Stuart's  Pamphlet  on  Slavery  "  (1850) ;  "  Mem- 
oir of  Rev.  John  E.  Emerson  "  (Boston,  1851 ; 
abridged  edition,  1852) ;  "  Heaven  and  its 
Scriptural  Emblems"  (1853) ;  "  Life  Scenes  of 
the  Messiah,"  and  "  Romanism  in  America  " 
(1854);  "The  African  Slave-Trade"  (1860); 
"  Heroes  of  Albany"  (Albany,  1867);  "The 
Bible  and  the  School  Fund"  (Boston,  1870); 
and  a  description  of  the  work  of  Moody  and 
Sankey.  He  was  also  the  author  of  about  a 
dozen  Sunday-school  text-books. 

dark,  WilUam  Smith,  an  American  educator, 
born  in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  July  31, 1826;  died  in 


Amherst,  March  9,  1886.  He  was  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  in  1848,  after  which  he 
taught  the  natural  sciences  in  Willlston  Semi- 
nary, East  Hampton,  where  he  had  been  pre- 
pared for  college.  In  1850  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope, and  studied  chemistry  and  botany  in  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  where,  in  1862,  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  On  his  return  to 
this  country,  he  was  elected  to  the  professor- 
ship of  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Zoology,  in 
Amherst,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
chair  until  1858,  after  which,  until  1867,  he 
was  Professor  of  Chemistry  only.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  he  volunteered,  and 
was  made  miyor  of  the  Twenty-first  Massachu- 
setts Infantry.  He  served  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  participated  in  tlie  battles  of 
Chantilly,  Antietam,  and  Fredericksburg,  re- 
ceiving his  commission  as  colonel  in  May,  1862. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Gen.  Burnside  "  for  a  well-deserved 
promotion  "  as  brigadier  -  general.  During 
1863  he  resumed  his  lectures,  continuing  them 
until  1867,  when  he  became  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  at  the 
same  time  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticul- 
ture. These  oflSces  he  held  until  1879,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1876  and  1877, 
which  he  spent  in  Japan,  where  he  had  been 
invited  by  the  Government  to  establish  and 
organize  the  Imperial  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Sapporo.  His  botanical  knowledge  proved  of 
great  value  in  that  country,  for  he  was  instra- 
mental  in  introducing  into  the  United  States 
several  beaatiful  shade-trees  from  Japan.  He 
also  sent  home  a  large  assortment  of  seeds, 
which  proved  of  special  value  to  Massachu- 
setts, on  account  of  the  high  latitude  from 
which  they  were  selected.  He  likewise  dis- 
covered a  new  lichen,  which  was  named,  by 
Prof.  Edward  Tuckerman,  Cetraria  Clarhii,m 
his  honor.  After  his  resognation  from  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  he  became 
interested  in  the  floating  college  projected  by 
James  O.  Woodruff.  He  was  made  president, 
and  worked  with  great  energy  for  two  years 
in  developing  the  scheme,  which  was  aban- 
doned on  the  death  of  its  originator.  From 
1859  till  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  served 
ex-officio  from  1876  till  1879.  In  1863  he  was 
appointed  on  a  commission  by  Gov.  Andrew 
to  report  on  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
State  Military  College,  and  in  1864  he  was  a 
presidential  elector,  and  secretary  of  the  elec- 
toral college.  In  1864,  1865,  and  1867,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Legisla- 
ture. President  Clark  was  a  member. of  nu- 
merous scientific  societies,  and  a  trustee  of 
several  academic  institutions.  The  results  of 
his  investigations  while  a  student  in  Gottin- 
gen were  published  in  Liebig's  "Annalen," 
during  1851-'52.  He  contributed  articles  to 
the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  translated  for  the  use  of  his  stu- 
dents Scheerer's  *'  Blow-pipe  Manual "  (1869> 
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CMtM.  leynall,  an  American  scientist,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1802;  died  in  Camden, 
N.  J.,  April  27,  1886.  His  parents  were 
Quakers,  and  his  father  was  widely  known  for 
his  practical  phUanthropj,  and  his  mother 
was  an  elder  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
developed  a  remarkable  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matics at  an  early  age ;  took  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  medicine  and  surgery  at  the  Penn* 
sylvania  Hospital,  and  became  resident  physi- 
cian of  that  institution.  In  1825  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Alle- 
ghany College.  After  making  a  trip  to  India, 
where  he  prosecuted  entomological  research, 
he  went  on  a  long  cruise  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
navy,  and  collected  material  for  a  bulky  vol- 
ume. In  December,  1835,  he  Joined  the  scien- 
entific  corps  of  the  South-Sea  Expedition,  and 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
comparative  anatomy;  but  on  the  failure  of 
the  first  expedition  he  left  the  service.  He 
drew  up  the  address  of  the  Native  American 
party  in  1854,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
political  canvass  of  the  day.  He  was  formerly 
widely  known  as  the  author  of  ^^  Leaflets  from 
Memory,"  which  he  called  a  book  of  prose-po- 
etry, and  of  the  poems  "  The  Gambler's  Wife  " 
and  ^*  Christian  Charity."  Latterly  he  grew 
very  eccentric,  and  was  frequently  seen  with 
hundreds  of  entomological  specimens  impaled 
on  all  parts  of  his  clothing.  Many  of  his 
contributions  to  scientific  literature  were  trans- 
lated into  the  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  languages. 

Coffli,  Bobert  Barry,  an  American  author,  born 
in  Hudson,  N.  T.,  July  81, 1826 ;  died  in  Ford- 
ham,  New  York  city,  June  10,  1886.  He  was 
a  great-grandson  of  Alexander  Coffin,  one  of 
the  original  proprietors  of  Hudson,  whose 
great-grandfather,  Tristram,  the  first  of  the 
name  in  this  country,  emigrated  from  England 
in  1605.  When  very  young,  Robert  began  to 
spend  his  savings  for  books,  and,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  owned  a  small  library.  His  father  died 
in  1837,  and  he  was  then  placed  in  a  boarding- 
school  in  Richmond,  Mass.,  afterward  entering 
the  Poughkeepsie  Collegiate  School,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1841.  He  then- studied  un- 
der private  tutors  in  Hudson,  learning  also  the 
art  of  steel  engraving,  and  beginning  to  con- 
tribute anonymously  to  the  press.  In  1846-'49 
he  was  bookkeeper  in  a  New  York  importing 
house,  and  found  time  at  odd  moments  to 
write  a  series  of  humorous  "Letters  from 
Home  "  to  a  Hudson  journal,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Barry  Gray,"  by  which  name  he  aft- 
erward became  well  known.  In  1840  he  also 
began  to  write  for  the  "  Home  Journal."  A 
severe  illness  forced  him  to  resign  his  place, 
and  in  1852  he  opened  a  book-store  with  his 
brother  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  still  contributing  to 
the  New  York  press.  In  1864  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  theology  and  wrote  for  the  "  Church- 
man ^^  and  other  religions  papers,  intending  to 
take  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  1857,  and  in  1858-^62 


was  T.  B.  Aldrich's  successor  as  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  ^^  Home  Journal,"  at  the  same  time 
writing  art  criticisms  for  the  "Evening  Post," 
many  of  which  afterward  appeared  in  Tucker- 
man's  "Book  of  the  Artists."  In  1863-69 
and  again  from  1875  till  shortly  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Coffin  was  a  clerk  in  the  auditor's 
department  of  the  New  York  Custom-House. 
He  edited  the  "Table,"  a  monthly  publica- 
tion devoted  to  gastronomy,  in  1878,  and  in 
1882-'86  contributed  regularly  on  the  same 
subject  to  the  "  Caterer,"  published  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1881  he  delivered  a  poem  at  the 
reunion  of  the  Coffin  family  in  Nantucket. 
One  of  his  last  pieces  was  "  A  Glimpse  of  Hen- 
ry Clay,  and  the  Clay  Banquets,"  published  in 
tlje  New  York  "  Tribune"  for  May  30,  1886. 
"Barry  Gray's"  industry  was  untiring.  He 
had  a  deep  love  of  nature,  and  social  qualities 
that  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  His 
books  are  mostly  collections  of  his  humorous 
pieces  written  over  the  signature  of  "Barry 
Gray."  They  include  "  My  Married  Life  at 
Hillside,"  sketches  written  at  his  "  Hillside 
Farm,"  in  1857-'68  (New  York,  1866);  "Mat- 
rimonial Infelicities"  (1865);  "Out  of  Town; 
a  Rural  Episode"  (1866)  ;  "Cakes  and  Ale 
at  Woodbine"  (1868)  ;  "Castles  in  the  Air" 
(1871) ;  and  "  The  Home  of  Cooper  and 
Haunts  of  Leatherstocking  "  (1872).  He  left  a 
completed  book  in  manuscript. 

Cooke,  Jolm  Bsten,  an  American  author,  born 
in  Winchester,  Va.,  Nov.  8,  1880 ;  died  in  his 
home,  "  The  Briars,"  near  Boyce,  Clarke  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  Sept.  27, 1886.  His  father,  John  Rog- 
ers Cooke,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  he  was  a  great-grandson  of  Gov. 
John  Esten,  of  Bermuda,  where  his  grand- 
father had  been  taken  as  a  prisoner  during  the 
Revolution.  John  Esten  Cooke  passed  his  early 
years  at  "  Glencary,"  his  father's  country  seat 
at  Frederick.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen and  studied  law  with  his  father,  but  after 
practicing  about  four  years,  abandoned  law 
for  literature.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  and 
served  successively  in  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
from  1861  till  1864,  being  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  who  had  married  a  cousin  of 
Mr.  Cooke.  Another  cousin,  Gen.  John  R. 
Cooke,  also  fought  on  the  side  of  the  South ; 
but  his  father.  Gen.  Philip  St.  George  Cooke, 
uncle  to  John  Esten,  was  a  distinguished  of- 
ficer in  the  national  army.  At  Appomattox 
John  Esten  Cooke  was  inspector-general  of 
horse  artillery  in  the  Confederate  army.  Mr. 
Cooke  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Of  late  years 
he  did  not  write  as  much  as  formerly,  but  gave 
his  attention  to  the  education  of  his  three  chil- 
dren and  the  enjoyment  of  his  country  place, 
"  The  Briars,"  beautifully  situated  in  the  grass- 
lands of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Most  of  his 
works  are  descriptive  of  Virginia  life,  and 
many  deal  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
long  ago.  His  war-books  are  records  of  per- 
sonal observation  and  opinion.    His  works  pub- 
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lisLed  in  book  form  inclade  "  Leatherstocking 
and  Silk;  or  Huuter  John  Myers  and  his  Times" 
(New  York,  1854) ;  "  The  Virginia  Comedians ; 
or  Old  Days  in  the  Old  Dominion,"  a  picture  of 
society  in  the  planter  class,  jast  before  the  Rev- 
olution (2  vols.,  1854)  ;  '*  The  Youth  of  JeflTer- 
son"  (1864);  "Ellie,"  a  novel  of  town  life  (Rich- 
mond, 1855);  *'The  Last  of  the  Foresters" 
(New  York,  1856) ;  "  Henry  St.  John,  Gentle- 
man ;  a  Tale  of  1774-75,"  a  sequel  to  the 
"Comedians"  (1859);  "Life  of  Stonewall 
Jackson" (Richmond,  1863);  "Stonewall  Jack- 
son ;  a  Military  Biography,"  enlarged  from  the 
foregoing  (1866);  "Surrey  of  Eagle's  Nest; 
or  Memoirs  of  a  Staff- OflBcer  serving  in  Vir- 
ginia" (1866);  "Mohun;  or  the  Last  Days  of 
Lee  and  his  Paladins,"  a  sequel  to  the  preced- 
ing (1868);  "Wearing  of  the  Gray"  (1867); 
"Fairfax,"  a  novel,  introducing  Lord  Fairfax 
and  George  Washington  (1868) ;  "  Hilt  to  Hilt " 
(1869)  ;  "  Out  of  the  Foam,"  a  sensational  fic- 
tion (1869) ;  "  Hammer  and  Rapier:  the  Bat- 
tles of  Virginia"  (1870);  "The  Heir  of  Gay- 
mount,"  a  story  (1870);  "Life  of  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee,"  written  with  his  concurrence  (1871); 
"Dr.  Vandyke,"  a  tale  (1872);  "Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,"  an  historical  romance  of  the  Eng- 
lish Revolution  of  1640  (Philadelphia,  1878) ; 
"  Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston,  and  other  Stories " 
(New  York,  1874);  "Justin  Harley"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1874) ;  "  Canolles,"  a  tale  of  the  cam- 
paign between  Lafayette  and  Oomwallis  (De- 
troit, 1877 ;  "  Prof.  Pressensee,  Materialist  and 
Inventor  "  (New  York,  1878) ;  "  Mr.  Grantley's 
Idea  "  (1879) ;  "  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion  " 
(1879);  "Virginia Bohemians "(1879);  "Vir- 
ginia ;  a  History  of  the  People  "  (Boston,  1888) ; 
"My  Lady  Pokahontas"  (1884);  and  "The 
Maurice  Mystery  "  X1885). 

Cooper,  James,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Boston,  Mas?.,  Jan.  2,  1826;  died  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  April  1,  1886.  He  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1832;  united  with  the 
Ninth  Street  Church  in  that  city  by  baptism 
early  in  1840,  and  in  the  same  year  entered 
Woodward  College.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
his  health  compelled  him  to  suspend  his  stud- 
ies, and  he  temporarily  engagea  in  business. 
In  1847  he  resumed  his  studies  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  the  Western  Theological 
Institute  at  Covington,  Ky.,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  went  to  Granville  College  (now 
Denison  University),  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1850.  He  spent  the  next  three  years  in 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  and  finished 
the  usual  course  of  study.  After  devoting  fif- 
teen months  to  missionary  work  in  Cincinnati, 
he  was  ordained  in  December,  1 854.  He  was 
successively  pastor  at  Madison,  Wis. ;  Wauke- 
sha, Wis. ;  Melrose,  Mass. ;  West  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Rondout,  N.  Y. ;  and  Flint,  Mich. ;  resign- 
ing the  latter  charge  at  the  call  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  to  become 
its  district  secretary  for  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan.  In  1880  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  Denison  University. 


Crwwdl,  Cliaites  K,  an  American  lawyer,  born 
in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  81, 1825 ;  died  in  Adri- 
an,  Mich.,  Dec.  18,  1886.  In  1837,  upon  the 
death  of  both  parents,  he  was  taken  by  an  un- 
cle to  Adrian,  and  placed  at  the  carpenter^s 
trade.  When  twenty  years  old  he  was  elected 
deputy  !county  clerk,  and  began  the  atudy  of 
law.  Three  years  later  he  was  defeated  as  the 
Whig  candidate  for  county  clerk.  In  1850  be 
was  elected  county  register,  and  in  1852  was 
re-elected.  He  identified  himself  with  the 
Republican  party  in  its  first  days,  and  was  an 
adherent  of  it  throughout  his  life.  In  1855  be 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  Judge  Thomas 
M.  Cooley,  which  continued  until  1859,  when 
the  latter  moved  to  Ann  Arbor.  Mr.  Croswell 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Adrian  in  1862,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  was  elected  a  State 
Senator,  subsequently  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  as  president  pro 
tern.  *He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1664 
and  1866,  was  President  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1867,  was  an  elector-at-large  on 
the  Republican  ticket  in  1868.  He  was  Spe^- 
er  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  in 
1874,  and  elected  Governor  in  1876  and  1878. 

CmmlBgB,  Ebeieier  EdsM.  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Claremont,  N.  H.,  Nov.  9,  1800; 
died  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  Feb.  22,  1886.  liis 
father  was  a  small  farmer,  and  in  the  town 
schools  he  received  his  preparatory  education. 
In  1821  he  united  with  the  Baptist  Church, 
with  a  purpose  of  fitting  for  the  ministry,  and 
he  was  graduated  at  Waterville  College,  Me., 
in  1828.  In  September  of  that  year  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Salis- 
bury, N.  H.,  remaining  there  until  called  to  be 
£astor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Concord,  in 
Larch,  1832,  and  there  remained  until  June, 
1850.  During  this  pastorate  513  persons  united 
with  the  church,  and  the  Sunday-school  in- 
creased from  123  to  292  members.  He  labored 
a  few  months  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  from  No- 
vember, 1850,  his  work  was  pursued  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  till  April,  1852;  then  to  Pittsfield, 
N.  H.,  till  1854.  On  Jan.  11,  1854,  he  was  in- 
stalled over  the  Pleasant  Street  Baptist  Church 
in  Concord— a  new  organization  of  thirty  mem- 
bers. He  was  its  first  pastor,  and  remained 
until  April,  1868,  during  which  time  there 
were  added  182  members.  To  the  latter  date 
he  had  accomplished  forty  years  of  pastoral  la- 
bor ;  later  he  supplied  vacant  pulpits  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts,  until 
1881,  laboring  with  sixteen  churches,  as  stated 
supply,  five  of  which,  through  his  efforts,  erect- 
ed new  houses  of  worship,  and  thirteen  had 
the  way  prepared  for  pastoral  settlements, 
among  which  were  Lebanon,  Suncook,  Frank- 
lin, and  Burlington,  Vt.  The  degree  of  D.  D. 
was  given  to  him  in  1855  by  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. He  was  President  of  Colby  Academy, 
New  London,  for  many  years,  and  was  also  a 
trustee  of  Colby  University,  Water nlle.  Me. 

Citter,  Stephen,  an  American  philanthropist^ 
born  in  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  1809;  died  in 
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New  York  city,  May  9,  1886.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  left  home,  and  was  apprenticed 
as  a  ship-joiner  to  David  Halsey,  in  New  York 
city.  After  serving  for  four  years,  he  engaged 
in  hnsiness  for  himself  and  was  so  occupied 
until  his  retirement  in  1856.  He  then  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  means  to  educational, 
reformatory,  and  charitable  interests,  becom- 
ing actively  identified  with  the  New  York  Pris- 
on Association,  the  Wetmore  Home,  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless,  and  the  New  York  Female 
College  in  West  Fif  ty-fom*th  Street,  and  hold- 
ing the  oflSoe  of  president  of  the  two  corpora- 
tions last  named. 

CittSy  Riehanl  H.,  an  American  naval  officer, 
bom  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1846 ;  died 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  2,  1886.  He  en- 
tered the  Naval  Academy  in  1862,  and  was 
graduated  in  1866.  He  was  on  daty  on  the 
"Ossipee,"  North  Pacific  fleet,  in  1867-'68 ; 
was  promoted  to  ensign  in  April,  1868;  at- 
tached to  the  '*Pensacola,''  North  Pacific  sta- 
tion, in  1869 ;  promoted  to  master,  March  26, 
1869;  commissioned  as  lieutenant,  March  21, 
1870;  assigned  to  special  duty  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1870 ;  ordered  to  the  receiving-ship 
**  Independence "  in  1871;  to  the  Pacific  fleet 
in  1871-'72;  to  the  **  Powhatan,^'  North  At- 
lantic station,  in  1873 ;  and  to  the  navy-yard 
at  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  in  1874.  From  1875  till 
1879  he  was  engaged  on  Coast-Survey  duty, 
serving  on  the  **Hassler"  and  the  "Yukon," 
and  dnriug  the  ensuing  two  years  he  was  on 
the  **  Monocacy  "  and  the  "  Ashuelot,"  on  the 
Asiatic  station.  His  last  cruise  expired  in 
April,  1882.  He  was  made  lieutenant-com- 
mander, Oct.  31,  1884,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  on  duty  at  Mare  Island  Navy- Yard. 
IMI,  Charles  Henry  Appletm,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  12, 1816; 
died  in  Calcutta,  British  India,  July  18,  1886. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Franklin  and  Latin 
Schools  in*  Boston,  delivering  the  valedictory 
at  the  latter  institution,  after  which  he  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1839  and  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School  in  1840.  For  a  year  he 
was  occnpied  in  missionary  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Unitarian  Church  in  St.  Louis, 
and  was  there  ordained  an  evangelist  in  No- 
vember, 1841.  He  then  returned  to  the  North, 
and  for  a  time  was  similarly  employed  in  Bal- 
timore with  the  Tuckerman  mission.  In  1846 
he  spent  a  year  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  conduct- 
ing a  ministry  to  the  poor,  and  later  accepted 
a  pastorate  in  Needham,  Mass.  From  1849 
till  1854  he  preached  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
Failing  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this 
charge,  and  in  February,  1855,  he  sailed  for 
India  as  the  first  foreign  missionary  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  America.  He  made  Cal- 
catta  bis  home,  and  his  work  thenceforth  was 
largely  educational.  The  Mission  School  of 
Useful  Arts,  the  first  Girls'  School  for  Natives, 
the  first  School  for  Homeless  and  Friendless 
Children,  and  the  first  Children's  Temperance 
Society  were  organized  by  him.  He  was  an 
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accomplished  linguist,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society  and  of  the  Asi- 
atic Society  of  Bengal,  and  a  foreign  associate 
of  the  Hungarian  Unitarian  Society.  Mr.  Dall 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  press,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  India.  He  wrote 
many  tracts,  educational  and  moral,  hymns, 
and  devotional  poems,  and  his  pamphlets  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  in  number,  many  of  which 
were  several  times  reprinted  in  response  to  a 
demand  tVom  the  natives,  for  whose  instruc- 
tion they  were  intended.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  "  From  Calcutta  to  London  by  the  Suez 
Canal"  (Calcutta,  1869). 

Davfts,  Joseph  A.,  an  American  physician,  born 
in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  July  1,  1818;  died  there, 
Aug.  4,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1884,  and  began  his  medical  studies  in 
the  oflSce  of  Charles  Davis,  M.  D..  at  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  completing  the  course  in  tnat  of  Joseph 
Smith  Dodd,  M.  D.,  at  Bloomfield,  and  receiv- 
ing his  degree  from  Jefferson  College,  Phila- 
delphia, in  1838.  He  at  once  began  practicing 
in  his  native  town,  continuing  until  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death.  At  an  early  age  he 
manifested  a  strong  interest  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  and  chiefly  through  his  in- 
dividual efiforts  the  first  free  school  in  Bloom- 
field was  established  in  1849.  He  served  one 
term  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders 
of  Essex  County,  the  only  political  ofl5ce  he 
was  ever  willing  to  accept. 

]>ela]iy,  James  J.,  an  American  physician,  bom 
in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  in  1850;  died  in  New 
York  city,  April  2, 1886.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York,  in  1874,  and  soon  afterward  entered  the 
Charity  Hospital.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service  tliere  he  was  appointed  resi- 
dent physician  of  the  Small-pox  Hospital  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Healtli.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
for  five  years,  and  then  resigned  and  went  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  South  America,  with  a  view  of 
settling  there  permanently.  But  the  climate 
not  proving  congenial  to  him  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  began  practicing  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  but  was  soon  afterward  ap- 
pointed visiting  physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Nervous  Diseases.  He  was  a  close  student,  and 
a  pleasing  writer  on  medical  subjects. 

]>e  Sanasirc,  Wltanot  Glbbes,  an  American  law- 
yer, bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  June  28,  1822; 
died  Feb.  1,  1886.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
Chancellor  Henry  W.  De  Saussure,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  was  also  Director  of  the  Mint 
under  Washington.  He  was  graduated  at  South 
Carolina  College  in  1840,  studied  law,  and  in 
1888  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  for 
many  years  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  commanded  the  State  troops  that 
occupied  Fort  Moultrie  on  its  evacuation  by 
Major  Robert  Anderson.  He  commanded  the 
artillery  on  Morris  Island  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  Sumter  in  1 861,  and  was  afterward 
Treasurer,  Adjutant,  and  Inspector -General 
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of  his  State.  He  was  Presiclent  of  the  State 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  Charleston  Libra- 
ry Society,  and  the  South  Carolina  Huguenot 
Society.  He  published  numerous  historical  ad- 
dresses, including  *'The  Stamp- Act  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Resistance  of  the  Colonies,'^ 
showing  that  South  Carolina,  on  March  26, 
1776,  adopted  a  Constitution  by  which  the 
royal  government  ceased  to  exist  there ;  "  The 
Causes  which  led  to  the  Surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown  " ;  "  Memoir  of  Gen.  Will- 
iam Moultrie  "  ;  and  "  Muster-Roll  of  the  South 
Carolina  Soldiers  of  the  Continental  Line  and 
Militia  who  served  during  the  Revolution." 
He  also  prepared  an  address  on  the  celebra- 
tion by  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America  of 
the  bi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (New  York,  1885). 

Devereix,  John  Henry,  an  American  railroad 
manager,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  5, 1882; 
died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  17,  1886.  His 
ancestors  were  among  those  who  purchased 
the  site  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  from  the  Indians 
in  1684,  and  his  father  was  Capt.  John  Deve- 
renx«  of  the  merchant  marine.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Portsmouth  (N.  II.)  Academy,  and  in 
1848  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  construction  engineer  on  several  railway 
lines.  In  1852  he  went  to  Tennessee  and  be- 
came prominent  in  railroad  matters  there,  be- 
ing resident  engineer  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  Railway  for  eight  years,  and  serving 
for  a  time  as  city  engineer  of  Nashville.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  closed  up  his 
affairs  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  early  part  of  1862  was  directed 
to  make  a  reconnoissance  for  a  military  road 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  On  its  completion 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  military  rail- 
roads in  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  bringing  order  out  of 
the  confusion  into  which  they  bad  fallen,  not- 
withstanding the  constant  assaults  of  the  ene- 
my, the  demand  for  the  conveyance  of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  batteries,  pontoons,  and  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  and  the  swarms  of  ped- 
dlers, thieves,  and  spies  that  infested  the  roads. 
Under  his  control  Alexandria  became  the  cen- 
ter of  a  system  that  worked  with  precision  and 
•  energy.  He  was  repeatedly  complimented  for 
bravery  and  distinguished  services  by  Gen. 
Meade  and  other  officers,  and  on  his  resigna- 
tion, in  March,  1864,  received  a  letter  of  thanks 
from  Secretary  Stanton.  He  then  returned  to 
Cleveland,  where  he  became  Superintendent, 
and  afterward  Vice-President  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburg,  and  in  1868  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Lake  Shore  road.  He  subsequently 
became  its  president,  and  when  all  the  lines 
between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  were  united  he 
was  made  general  manager  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. From  1873  until  his  death  he  was  presi- 
dent of  many  important  lines.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  courage,  and  during  the  riots  of  1871 
prevented  eight  hundred  of  his  men,  by  his 
personal  influence,  in  the  face  of  great  danger j 


from  joining  the  mob.  He  was  an  incorpo- 
rator of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  in 
Cleveland,  and  a  member  of  many  charitable 
and  scientific  associations.  He  was  also  promi- 
nent in  the  councils  of  the  Protectant  Epis- 
copal Church.  In  June,  1885,  he  read  before 
the  Cullom  Interstate  Commerce.  Committee  (^ 
Congress,  in  St.  Louis,  a  paper  on  the  railroad 
interests  of  the  country. 

DoD,  Ltora,  an  American  actress,  bom  in 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1860;  died  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  10,  1886.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  went  upon  the  stage,  her  first  appearance 
being  in  company  with  the  late  John  £.  Owens. 
In  1879  she  wrote  and  produced  at  the  Stand- 
ard Theatre,  New  York,  "  A  Daughter  of  tiie 
Nile,"  in  which  she  played  a  leading  part.  The 
piece  was  well  received  by  the  newspaper  crit- 
ics, hot  failed  in  popular  appreciation.  She 
was  a  bright,  intellectual  woman ;  a  pleasing 
conversationalist,  an  observant  traveler,  and  a 
creditable  landscape-painter ;  sbe  had  appeared 
but  little  on  the  stage  in  the  past  few  years,  her 
health  not  permitting  her  to  play  continuously. 
She  was  twice  married. 

IKitoii,  Hosea,  an  American  educator,  bom  in 
Pomfret,  Vt.,  Nov.  29,  1809 ;  died  in  Wood- 
stock, Vt.^  Jan.  17,  1886,  He  spent  his  boy- 
hood on  his  father^s  farm,  and  after  leaving  the 
common  school  studied  by  himself,  becoming 
especially  proficient  in  mathematics.  He  read- 
ily took  up  his  father's  work  of  land-survey- 
ing, and  taught  school  in  the  winter  during tbe 
years  from  1828  to  1846.  Shortly  after  this, 
he  began  the  work  of  his  life,  the  training  of 
teachers,  which  he  carried  on  from  1860  to 
1866,  adopting  the  plan  of  keeping  a  private 
school  in  the  spring,  and  teaching  the  public 
school  in  the  winter,  with  the  right  to  take  pu- 
pils of  his  own.  In  this  unpretentious  way, 
Mr.  Doton  trained  about  150  successful  teach- 
ers, and  had  great  influence  on  common-school 
education  in  his  State.  In  1867  be  left  this 
work  to  become  engineer  of  the  Woodstock 
Railroad,  upon  which  work  bad  just  begun, 
and  held  that  post  until  his  death.  He  found 
time  during  his  teaching  to  do  much  survey- 
ing, and  also  made  astronomical  calculations, 
first  for  a  register  published  in  Woodstock  in 
1848-'56,  then  for  Walton's  "  Vermont  Regis- 
ter "  from  1858  until  his  death,  and  also  for 
the  "New  Hampshire  Register"  since  about 
1876.  He  kept  a  meteorological  record  for 
eighteen  years,  making  full  monthly  reports  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Doton  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1865  and  1866,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  established  by  law  his  method  of 
computing  annual  interest,  known  as  the  **  Ver- 
mont Rule."  Mr.  Doton  was  a  man  of  quiet 
and  retiring  disposition,  but  had  wonderful 
success  in  teaching,  and*  attracted  all  by  the 
charm  of  his  manner.  Norwich  University  gave 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1845. 

DoogaH,  John,  an  American  editor,  bom  in 
Scotland,   in  1809;  died  in  Flushicg,  L  Ly 
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Ang.  19,  1886.  He  came  to  America  when 
qnite  joang ;  settled  m  Canada,  and  began  life 
as  a  clerk,  sabseqaently  engaging  in  the  leather 
bosiness.  In  1846  he  retired  from  mercantile 
life,  and  founded  the  "  Weekly  Witness  "  news- 
paper in  Montreal.  He  was  a  man  of  aggres- 
sive religious  convictions,  and  attempted  to 
nentralize  the  effects  of  sensationalism  in  the 
newspapers  by  combining  in  his  pablication 
the  news  features  of  current  journalism  with 
the  religious  features  of  ^  denominational  or- 
gans. As  this  venture  yielded  results  satisfac- 
tory to  him,  he  began  issuing  a  daily  edition  in 
1861.  Leaving  his  Montreal  publications  in 
the  editorial  care  of  his  eldest  son,  he  came  to 
New  York  city  in  1870,  and  in  the  following 
year  established  the  *^  Daily  Witness  "  on  a 
similar  plan.  This  had  a  fluctuating  career 
until  1878,  being  several  times  on  the  verge  of 
suspension,  and  being  saved  by  contributions  of 
money  in  answer,  Mr.  Dougall  claimed,  to  his 
earnest  prayers  for  financial  assistance.  In 
1878,  however,  he  suspended  the  daily  edition, 
and  issued  the  "  Weekly  Witness,"  which  at- 
tained a  large  circulation.  He  also  established 
the  "Northern  Messenger,"  the  "Dominion 
Monthly,"  " Sabbath  Reading,"  and  the  "Pio- 
neer," a  prohibition  paper.  He  was  intensely 
earnest  in  all  his  labors,  and  frequently  found 
time  for  service  as  an  evangelist. 

]>««gherty,  John,  an  American  inventor,  born 
in  1808 ;  died  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1886. 
He  invented  the  portable  iron  section-boats, 
and  devised  the  inclined  planes  over  the  Al- 
legheny mountains  in  the  days  of  the  old 
Portage  Railroad.  He  is  credited  with  sug- 
gesting the  route  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  in  1857  obtained  a  charter  for  the  Sher- 
man^s  Valley  and  Broad  Top  road,  which  finally 
was  merged  in  the  South  Pennsylvania  road. 
His  latest  plan  was  a  proposed  railroad  from 
Canada  to  Washington,  by  way  of  Buffalo. 
Mr.  Dougherty  was  one  of  the  most  active 
business  men  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

Dow,  Moses  A.,  an  American  publisher,  born 
in  Littleton,  N.  H.,  in  1810;  died  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  June  22,  1886.  In  1824  he  left 
Franconia,  where  his  father  was  engaged  in 
iron-smelting,  and  went  to  Haverhill  to  learn 
the  printer's  trade.  A  brother  had  established 
himself  in  the  printing  business  in  Boston,  and 
in  1829  Moses  became  foreman  in  his  ofiSce. 
Several  years  later  he  established  the  "  Maine 
Republican"  in  Saco,  and  afterward  the 
"  Maine  Recorder  "  in  Limington;  but  neither 
was  successful.  Then  he  established  the  "  Bos- 
ton Museum,"  with  Ossian  E.  Dodge  as  editor, 
and  this  met  the  same  fate.  After  various  vent- 
ures, be  brought  out  the  first  issue  of  the 
"  Waverley  Magazine,"  on  May  80,  1850.  He 
had  a  Severe  struggle  to  keep  the  publication 
alive  until  the  following  September,  when  it 
began  paying  its  expenses,  and  from  that  time 
it  was  the  source  of  a  handsome  income.  The 
publication  was  filled  with  stories,  narratives, 
and  poetry,  of  almost  exclusively  amateur  ori- 


gin, for  which  he  paid  nothing,  believing  that 
a  gratification  of  the  ambition  of  young  writers 
to  see  their  productions  in  print  would  be 
sufficient  recompense. 

]>rysda]e,  Atexan^r,  T.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  aliout  1840;  died 
in  Waukesha,  Wis.,  July  80,  1866.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  and  for  a  time  took  an 
active  part  in  politics,  publishing  a  newspaper 
in  Florida.  He  subsequently  took  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  after 
being  ordained,  served  nine  years  as  a  mission- 
ary in  Dalton,  Ga.,  and  seven  years  as  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  in  Mobile,  Ala.  In  1888  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Christ  Church,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  the  oldest  Protestant  congregation  in  that 
city.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Easton,  Md., 
and  while  his  congregation  were  sending  con- 
gratulations to  him  at  Waukesha,  where  he  had 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  they  were 
startled  by  a  telegram  announcing  his  sudden 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  large  learning  and 
ability,  and  was  noted  rather  for  the  zeal  with 
which  he  performed  his  pastoral  duties  than 
for  pulpit  brilliancy. 

Dudley,  WUIUdi  Hairy,  an  American  physician 
and  surgeon,  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1811 ;  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9, 1886.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  Dublin  in  1888;  emigrated  to 
Jamaica,  and  became  Health  Officer  of  Port 
Maria,  and  surgeon  in  the  marine  hospital  in 
that  town,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  King's  College 
of  Physicians  in  Kingston.  In  1841  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  where,  in  1842,  he  re- 
ceived a  diploma  from  the  New  York  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  in  1843  be- 
gan practice  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Long  Island  Hos- 
pital, one  of  the  regents,  and  for  a  long  time 
treasurer.  In  1870  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  collegiate  department,  and  the 
head  of  the  council  of  the  college.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  curators  of  the  New  York 
Medical  College,  and  a  member  of  the  Kings 
County  and  the  State  Medical  Societies.  For 
many  years  he  had  abandoned  private  practice, 
and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  intereest  of 
the  collegiate  department  of  the  hospital. 

EastmaOy  Joel,  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Feb.  22,  1798;  died  in  Con- 
way, N.  H.,  in  1886.  He  was  fitted  for  college 
at  the  Salisbury  Academy  and  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1824.  He  studied  law  with 
Samuel  I.  Wells  in  Salisbury,  and  with  Will- 
iam 0.  Thompson  in  Plymouth,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1827.  He  then  settled  in 
Conway,  which  was  ever  afterward  his  home, 
and  soon  achieved  a  high  reputation  among 
the  lawyers  of  liis  State.  He.  was  elected  as 
a  Whig  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1886-'38, 
and  again  in  1853-'55.  He  was  nominated  by 
the  Whigs  for  Congress  in  1888,  but  failed  of 
election.  In  1889  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Harrisburg  National  Convention  that  nomi- 
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nated  William  Henry  Harrison  for  President, 
and  on  his  return  to  New  Hampshire  he  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  canvas.  He  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  District  Attorney  for 
New  Hampshire  in  1841,  and  held  that  office 
until  the  Polk  Administration,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Franklin  Pierce.  He  was  made 
judge  of  the  Probate  Court  for  Carroll  County 
in  1856,  and  held  that  office  nntil  disqualified 
by  age  in  1868.  He  was  nominated  by  the 
Republicans  for  Congress  in  1868,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Daniel  Marcy,  by  a  plurality  of  eighty. 
In  1868  he  wafl  chosen  a  presidential  elector, 
after  which  he  partially  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  bis  profession  and  resided  quietly  in 
his  home  at  Conway. 

Eeils,  James,  an  American  clergyman,  born 
in  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1822;  died 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  9,  1886.  He  was 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1844,  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies  at  Western  Reserve 
and  Auburn  Seminaries,  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  pastor  at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Geneva  in  August,  1851.  He 
was  settled  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1855-^59  and 
1870-74;  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1860-70;  in 
Oakland,  Cal.,  in  1874-79 ;  and  was  a  profess- 
or in  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary 
in  1877-79.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology 
in  Lane  Theologicd  Seminary.  He  was  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  at  Chicago, 
111.,  in  1877.  In  1861  he  received  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  from  New  York  University,  and  in 
1881  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Marietta  College. 

EUis,  Snmiier,  an  American  clergyman,  born 
about  1825 ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  26, 1886. 
He  was  installed  as  colleague  to  the  Rev.  Se- 
bastian Streeter,  of  the  First  Universalist 
Church  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  11,  1851,  and 
resigned  Dec.  25,  1858.  In  1864,  when  the 
Shawmut  Avenue  Universalist  Church  was 
re-dedicated,  he  was  installed  as  associate  pas- 
tor with  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  B.  Thayer,  and  iield 
the  place  until  October,  1865.  He  held  pas- 
torates in  Lynn  and  Salem,  Mass.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  Chicago,  III,  first  taking  temporary 
charge  and  afterward  becoming  the  pastor  of 
St.  PauPs  Church  in  the  latter  city,  succeed- 
ing the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryder.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  among  which  are  *^At  our 
Best,"  "Hints  on  Preaching,"  and  "A  Life 
of  Edward  H.  Chapin,  D.  D." 

Ely,  Nathan  €.,  an  American  agriculturist, 
"born  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  in  1808;  died  in 
New  York  city,  May  80,  1886.  He  came  to 
New  York  when  twenty-one  years  old,  and 
engaged  in  distilling.  In  1851  he  abandoned 
this,  and  organized  the  Peter  Cooper  Fire-in- 
surance Company,  of  which  he  was  made  presi- 
dent, holding  the  place  until  his  death.  In 
1850  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  from  the  Seventeenth  Ward  in  1854,  waa 
re-elected,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen 
president  of  the  board.    He  was  also  at  one 


time  President  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Mr.  Ely  was  more  generally  known,  however, 
from  his  connection  with  the  Farmers'  Club, 
an  association  of  New  York  business  men,  who 
were  largely  interested  in  agriculture,  as  well 
as  from  his  long  identification  with  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  having  been  president  of  both 
organizations  for  many  years.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  annual  fairs  of  the  American  In- 
stitute was  due  to  his  skill  as  an  organizer  and 
an  execntive. 

Fairbanks,  Thaddei^  an  American  inventor, 
born  in  Brom field,  Mass.,  in  1796 ;  died  in  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  April  12,  1886.  He  received 
a  common-school  education,  and  was  associated 
with  his  father,  a  carpenter  and  miller,  for 
many  years.  An  elder  brother,  Hon.  Erastus 
Fairbanks,  had  settled  in  St.  Johnsbury  and 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and 
plows.  Recognizing  the  natural  inventive  skill 
of  his  brother,  Erastus  induced  him  to  remove 
thither.  For  a  time  the  brothers  confined 
themselves  to  stoves  and  plows,  of  which 
Thaddeus  invented  many  styles;  but  the 
** hemp-fever"  of  1829-'80  turned  his  atten- 
tion in  another  direction,  and  the  first  result 
was  the  invention  of  the  hemp-dressing  ma- 
chine. As  he  lived  in  a  district  where  a  great 
deal  of  hemp  was  raised,  the  difiiculty  of 
weighing  it  by  the  old-fashioned  method  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  inventing  a  more  convenient 
kind  of  scale.  He  at  once  gave  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  produced  a  rude  apparatus, 
which  met  the  approbation  of  the  hemp-grow- 
ers. After  making  various  improvements,  he 
at  last  hit  upon  the  principle  of  leverage,  upon 
which  the  present  platform  -  scale  is  based. 
His  invention  was  patented  June  18,  1831,  and 
several  reissues  were  subsequently  obtained. 
The  most  essential  improvements  were  the  em- 
ployment of  the  levers  only  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  scale,  and  the  use  of  knife-edge 
bearings,  resting  upon  plain,  polished  st^ 
surfaces.  The  brothers  joined  their  interests 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  scales,  making, 
first,  a  style  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  hemp- 
growers,  then  one  for  weighing  hay,  and  after- 
ward, as  the  new  apparatus  rose  in  populari^, 
through  more  than  one  hundred  modifications 
of  the  original  scale,  they  produced  a  style  re- 
quisite in  every  possible  kind  of  business,  from 
tne  most  delicate  apothecary's  balances  to 
weigh -lock  scales  having  a  capacity  of  250 
tons.  The  greater  part  of  the  machinery  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  scales  was  also  de- 
signed and  made  by  Thaddeus.  The  long  and 
short  graduating-marks  on  the  scale-beams  are 
made  by  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism  of  his 
invention,  he  having  discovered  that  the  old 
process  of  marking  by  means  of  a  chisel  and 
mallet  lengthened  the  beam,  and  therefore 
created  an  inaccuracy  in  weighing.  His  in- 
vention produced  a  revolution  in  uie  mode  of 
weighing  throughout  the  world,  and  met  a 
practical  requirement  as  much  as  auy  known 
modern  modern  invention,  of  whatever  char- 
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acier.  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  made  a  knigbt  of 
the  Imperial  Order  of  Francis  Joseph  during 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1878.  He  built  and 
endowed  St.  Johnsburj  Aoademj  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000. 

Firtey,  James  Thompflon,  an  American  lawyer, 
bom  in  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  Aug.  6^829 ; 
died  in  Jackson,  Cal.,  Jan.  22,  1886.  He  re- 
ceived a  common-school  education,  and  when 
qnite  young  removed  to  Missouri,  and  thence, 
in  1860,  to  California.  After  spending  some 
time  in  mining,  he  settled  in  Amador  County, 
studied  law,  and  began  practice  in  1864.  The 
same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assem- 
bly as  a  Whig,  and  before  his  term  expired 
was  re-elected.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1856  he  was  chosen  Speaker,  being  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  to  that  office  in 
California.  In  1857  he  joined  the  Democratic 
party^  with  which  he  affiliated  till  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  in  1860,  and  re-elected,  serving 
eight  years  in  all,  and  being  president  pro  tem- 
pore through  one  session.  In  1878  he  was  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  United  States  Senator, 
when  Newton  Booth,  tlje  Independent  candi- 
date, defeated  him  by  four  votes.  He  was 
successful  in  1877,  and  took  the  seat  in  sacces- 
sion  to  A.  A.  Sargent,  March  18,  1879.  In  the 
Forty- seventh  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committees  on  Commerce,  Naval  Affairs,  and 
Post-Offices  and  Post  Roads,  and  in  the  Forty- 
eighth  of  those  on  Commerce,  Naval  Affairs, 
and  Transportation  Routes  to  the  Sea-board. 

Fenn,  nkry,  an  American  editor,  born  in 
Clarendon,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  July  17, 
1824 ;  died  in  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  July  18, 1886. 
She  was  graduated  at  Ingham  University,  Le 
Roy,  N.  Y.,  in  1845,  and  two  years  later  she 
married  Samuel  G.  Love.  But  in  1856  she 
was  divorced  from  him,  and,  believing  herself 
equally  free,  married  Andrew  Jackson  Davis, 
the  spiritualist.  They  settled  in  West  Orange, 
and  lived  together  until  three  years  before  her 
death,  when  Mr.  Davis,  alleging  a  flaw  in  her 
divorce,  sought  to  have  their  marriage  annulled, 
and,  as  she  offered  no  contest,  succeeded.  She 
then  resumed  her  maiden  name,  Mary  Fenn. 
She  was  the  author  of  several  books  and  pam- 
phlets, editor  of  "The  Herald  of  Progress," m 
1860-'64,  and  a  member  of  Sorosis. 

Fersyth,  John,  an  American  clergyman,  born 
Sn  1810;  died  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17, 
1886.  At  different  periods  in  his  life  he  served 
as  pastor  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Newburg, 
N.  Y. ;  as  professor  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  at 
Princeton,  and  at  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. ;  and  as  chaplain  and  professor  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  was 
an  invaluable  counselor  in  places  of  public 
trust  and  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  His  so- 
cial qualities  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends  in  thi?  country  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Fhmcc,  Botot  H.,  an  American  actor,  bom 
in  Ireland  in  1805 ;  died  in  New  York  city, 


Ang.  9,  1886.  He  received  a  college  educa- 
tion, and  early  in  life  determined  to  make  the 
stage  his  profession.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance, as  a  comedian,  in  the  old  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  in  London.  In  1852  he  came  to 
America  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  found 
employment  in  St.  Charles  Theatre,  in  the 
Bowery,  New  York  city,  playing  old  men's 
parts.  He  then  played  an  engagement  of  two 
years  in  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  after  which  he  returned  to  New 
York  city  and  secured  an  engagement  in  the 
old  Bowery  Theatre.  From  5iis  house  he 
went  to  Barnum's  Musenm,  where  he  remained 
six  years,  and  then  set  out  on  a  tour  of  the 
States.  He  had  at  various  times  supported  the 
elder  Booth,  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  Charlotte 
Cushman,  and  Edward  L.  Davenport. 

Freeman,  John  Dt,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in 
New  Jersey  about  1820 ;  died  in  Cafion  City, 
Col.,  Jan.  18, 1886.  He  removed  to  Mississippi, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  that  State  in  1851- 
'58,  and  was  Attorney-General  of  the  State  im- 
mediately preceding  the  civil  war.  The  success 
of  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport,  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road was  credited  to  his  efforts  while  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Freeman's  Chancery  Reports,"  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  a  candidate  for  appoint- 
ment as  United  States  Marshal  for  Colorado. 

Gamctt,  Chailes  F.  M.,  an  American  engineer, 
died  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  March  7,  1886.  During 
the  quarter  of  a  century  preceding  the  civil 
war  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  civil 
engineers  in  the  South.  His  education  began 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  was  contin- 
ued at  the  School  of  Engineering  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston.  In  his  early  youth  he  was 
called  upon  to  construct  the  first  railroad  in 
Virginia,  that  from  Petersburg  to  City  Point. 
He  then  built  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  and 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroads,  and  while 
engaged  in  the  latter  work  he  was  appointed 
Chief-Engineer  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  From 
that  time  until  1854  he  was  mainly  employed 
in  connection  with  the  most  prominent  works 
of  improvement  in  the  South.  He  afterward 
went  into  the  service  of  Brazil  at  the  special 
instance  and  request  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  and  de- 
signed and  built  the  first  railroad  in  that  coun- 
try. On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
retired  to  his  plantation  in  Hanover  County, 
Va.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  engaged  in 
the  Bureau  of  Engineering  at  Richmond,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel. 

Goodrich,  James  &,  an  American  editor,  bom 
in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1842 ;  died  there,  Jan.  8, 
1886.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the 
office  of  the  Auburn  "Morning  News."  He 
enlisted  in  the  Seventy -fifth  Regiment  of 
New  York  Volunteers  in  1861,  and  remained 
in  the  service  till  the  close  of  the  war,  acting 
in  the  commissary  department  of  the  infantry 
at  Mobile  in  the  early  part  of  1864,  and  as 
captain  of  heavy  artillery  at  Cape  Hatteras  in 
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the  latter  part.  He  became  citj  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  **  Courier "  in  1871,  of  the  Syracuse 
"Standard"  in  1872,  and  of  the  Oswego 
"  Times  "  in  1875 ;  and  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  ''  Herald"  in  1877-*82.  and  of 
the  Syracuse  "Sunday  Times,"  in  which  he 
held  a  half  interest,  from  January,  1883,  till 
November,  1885. 

Gordeii)  George  H«,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
in  Oharlestown,  Mass.,  in  1825;  died  in  Fra- 
mingham,  Mass.,  Aug.  80, 1886.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1846,  and  went  at  once 
with  the  army  into  Mexico,  where  he  served 
with  distinction  throughout  the  war  and  sus- 
tained severe  wounds.  On  returning  home, 
he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  gave  up  a  lucrative  practice  at  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  and  went  out  with  the 
Second  Massachasetts  Volunteers  in  1861.  In 
1862  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  in 
1865  received  the  brevet  of  m^jor-general  of 
volunteers  for  meritorious  conduct  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  manner  in  which  he  covered 
Gen.  Banks^s  retreat  in  Virginia  elicited  the 
commendation  of  high  military  authorities. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  declined  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  army,  and  resumed  tlie  practice  of  law, 
intermitting  it  for  a  short  time  while  holding 
the  place  of  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
the  Seventh  Massachusetts  District.  Gen.  Gor- 
don published  "  A  History  of  the  Second  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers." 

Grahaa,  WUUam  Moffltt,,  an  American  politi- 
cian, bom  in  1819  ;  died  in  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  18,  1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  acade- 
mies in  Montgomery  and  Ridgebury,  and  be- 
came Teller  of  the  Middletown  Bank  in  1841, 
and  in  1844  its  cashier.  After  twenty  years 
of  service  in  this  institution,  he  was  in  1866 
chosen  President  of  the  Wallkill  Bank.  In  1857 
he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  Orange  County, 
and  re-elected  at  the  close  of  his  term,  serving 
six  years.  In  1867  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  for  State  Senator,and  re-elected  in 
1869,  and  made  chairman  of  the  Committees  on 
Banks  and  Public  Expenditure.  While  he  was 
senator  the  last  time,  the  bill  establishiug  the 
State  Homoaopathio  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in 
Middletown  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and 
he  bad  much  to  do  with  shaping  and  carrying 
it  through.  He  contributed  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  the  farm  on  which  the  asylum  is  built, 
and  for  a  time  served  as  one  of  the  tmstees. 
He  continued  in  the  presidency  of  the  Wall- 
kill  Bank  until  its  failure  in  1872.  Investiga- 
tion showed  that  it  had  been  wrecked  by  its 
officers  in  Wall-Street  speculations;  $256,000 
of  the  capital  and  deposits,  and  over  $100,000 
of  the  securities  left  in  its  vaults  for  safe  keep- 
ing, were  missing.  The  cashier  fed,  but  Presi- 
dent Graham  expressed  a  willingness  to  under- 
go punishment  for  his  share  in  the  transaction, 
and  accordingly  was  brought  to  trial  for  fraud 
and  embezzlement,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
ten  years  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary.    When 


about  half  his  term  had  expired,  a  petition  nu- 
merously signed  by  his  friends  secured  his  par- 
don by  President  Hayes.  He  returned  to  Mid- 
dletown, and  soon  afterward  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Homoeopathic  Asylum  for  the  la- 
sane.  The  last  incident  in  his  career  was  his 
candidacy,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  for  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  He  polled  the  party  vote^ 
and  was  defeated  by  only  a  small  mtgoritj. 

Gravesy  Eobert,  an  American  manufacturer, 
born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1820;  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5,  1886.    He  was  «p- 

Erenticed  to  a  manufacturer  of  wall-paper  in 
is  native  city,  and  settled  in  Brooklyn  in  1845, 
where  he  established  a  factory,  which  in  time 
covered  an  entire  block,  and  gave  employment 
to  nearly  800  persons.  He  confined  himself 
wholly  to  his  manufacturing  interests,  taking 
no  part  in  the  political  or  socifd  afTairs  of  the 
city.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  nine- 
teen children.  He  was  an  entnusiastic  collect- 
or of  paintings,  and  the  possessor  of  a  fortune 
estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

Grayy  Jehu  Perdie,  an  American  physidan, 
bom  in  Half  Moon,  Pa.,  in  1825 ;  died  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  29,  1886.  He  was  educated  in 
Bellefonte  Academy  and  Dickinson  College, 
Pa.,  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1848,  and  was  imme- 
diately appointed  resident  physician  at  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital.  From  the  be^nniug  of 
his  medical  studies  he  devoted  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  brain  and  its  usual  disorders.  His 
researches  and  experiments  in  this  field  gave 
him  a  wide  fame,  and  his  services  were  much 
sought,  both  for  the  treatment  of  severe  cases 
of  insanity  and  for  expert  testimony  in  legal 
proceedings.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, and  he  retained  the  place  until  his  death. 
In  1882  he  was  nearly  killed  by  a  pistol-shot 
fired  by  one  of  his  patients.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  of  Medical 
Editors,  of  the  American  Association  of  Medi- 
cal Superintendents  of  Hospitals  for  the  In- 
sane, of  the  Judicial  Council  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  of  the  American  Archso- 
logical  Society,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
British  Psychological  Association,  of  the  Ital- 
ian Ereniatrical  Society,  and  of  the  French 
Psychological  Society,  and  had  been  President 
of  the  New  York  State  and  the  Oneida  Coonty 
Medical  Societies. 

Greeie,  Chartos  Gordon,  an  American  editor, 
born  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  July  1,  1804;  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1886.  He  was  a 
son  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
nephew  of  Samuel  Greene,  Chief- Justice  of 
the  Judicial  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  began  learning  the 
printer's  trade,  and  after  working  some  time 
m  the  office  of  the  Boston  ^*  Statesman,^^  be 
went  to  Taunton,  and  in  1823  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  Weekly  Free  Press."  A  year 
Inter  he  returned  to  Boston  and  established 
the  "  Spectator,"  a  purely  literary  paper,  re- 
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Boming  his  oonneotion  with  the  *'  Statesman  ** 
soon  ivfterwardL  In  1827  be  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia and  became  associated  with  James  A. 
Jones  in  the  publication  of  the  *^  National  Pal- 
ladinm,"  the  first  paper  in  the  State  to  advo- 
cate the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  presi- 
dencj,  and  in  the  following  spring  he  was 
connected  with  Gen.  Daff  Green  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  **  United  States  Telegraph.'' 
He  again  returned  to  Boston,  became  sole 
proprietor  of  the  "Statesman,"  and  on  Nov. 
9,  1881,  published  the  first  number  of  a  new 
dailj  paper,  the  "  Post."  Under  his  adminis- 
tration this  paper  was  very  successful.  He 
was  its  foremost  spirit  and  authority  until  he 
waa  seventy-five  years  old,  when  he  retired. 
Mr.  Greene  had  been  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  Got.  Mar- 
tin, with  the  rank  of  colonel;  and  he  had 
failed  of  election  as  mayor,  member  of  Oon- 
gress,  and  State  Senator. 

Gn^,  Sonin  RoMnson,  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Pahnyra,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  19,  1828 ;  died 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1886.  The  family 
removed  to  Adrian,  Mich.,  when  he  was  tve 
years  old.  In  1849  he  began  studying  medi- 
cine with  the  family  physician,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  returned  to  Palmyra  and 
continued  his  studies  with  Dr.  Durfee  Chase, 
his  uncle,  a  homoeopathist,  subsequently  tak- 
ing courses  of  lectures  in  the  homosopathio 
colleges  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  being  graduated  at  the  latter  in 
March,  1868.  In  May  following  he  removed 
to  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  practice  until  1861,  when  he  settled 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  1869  he  established  "The 
Homceopathio  Journal,"  which  he  edited  for 
two  years,  when  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  abandon  it.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
local  newspapers,  one  article  on  "  The  Physi- 
cal Evils  of  Alcohol "  being  extensively  copied. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  (the 
senior)  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeop- 
athy, the  Erie  County  Homoeopathy  Medical 
Society,  the  New  York  State  Homoeopathy 
Medical  Society,  the  Homoeopathy  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Western  New  York,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Hahnemannian  Association,  of  which  he 
was  president  in  1885. 

Gregory,  Diffley  8.,  an  American  manufact- 
nrer,  bom  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in  1882 ;  died 
in  New  York  city,  Feb.  15, 1886.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  public 
men  of  New  Jersey,  and  through  his  manu- 
facturing, railroad,  and  congressional  connec- 
tions was  largely  instrumental  in  developing 
Jersey  City  and  Hudson  County.  Dudley  S. 
Gregory,  Jr.,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in- 
herited a  large  fortune,  and  entertained  with 
great  hospitality  in  the  family  mansion,  since 
converted  into  the  Jersey  C5ty  Post  -  Office. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  political  affairs, 
and  was  at  different  times  a  member  of  the 
Jersey  City  Board  of  Finance  and  the  State 


Assembly,  President  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
Commissioners,  and  a  colonel  in  the  old  State 
militia.  In  connection  with  his  brothers  he 
established  the  steel- works  of  Gregory  &  Co., 
but  retired  therefrom  several  years  before  his 
death,  and  subsequently  lost  much  of  his  for- 
tune. Mr.  Gregory  was  passionately  devoted 
to  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  organized 
the  choir  of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  which 
later  became  the  foundation  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society;  and  was  a  frequent 
and  conscientious  contributor  of  criticisms  on 
musical  events  to  the  New  York  "  Tribune." 

Grtcsbeck,  Abraluni)  an  American  pioneer, 
born  in  1815;  died  in  Houston,  Tex.,  Feb.  6, 
1886.  He  was  an  early  settler  in  Houston, 
and  during  the  past  thirty-five  years  one  of 
its  leading  citizens;  was  a  projector  of  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad,  begun 
in  1858,  and  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
company;  and  was  one  of  the  largest  land- 
owners in  the  State,  amassing  a  great  fortune. 
Groesbeck,  the  capital  of  Lunestone  County, 
was  namea  for  him. 

Ctoney,  Ephnim  Whltaun,  an  American  edu- 
cator, born  in  1828 ;  died  in  Beverly,  Mass., 
Sept  12,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1852,  and  taught  in  a  school  in  Boston  un- 
til 1857,  when  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  the 
college.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  teaching  on  that  sub- 
ject one  year ;  in  1868  Professor  of  Latin ;  in 
1868  Assistant  Professor  of  History;  and  in  1869 
University  Professor  of  History,  which  place  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1870,  on  the 
creation  of  the  ofi&ce  of  dean  of  the  college 
faculty,  he  was  appointed  the  first  incumbent, 
and  held  the  office  until  January,  1876,  when 
he  resigned  and  received  a  leave  of  absence 
that  he  might  make  a  prolonged  trip  to  Europe 
for  his  health.  As  dean  he  had  contrived  the 
methods  of  the  department,  established  its  pre- 
cedents, and  set  its  standards.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  governing  boards 
and  of  his  colleagues  that  by  his  skillful  and 
successful  conduct  of  the  new  and  growing 
department  of  administration  he  had  rendered 
the  college  a  service  that  would  be  of  lasting 
worth.  In  1884  Prof.  Gamey  was  appointed 
a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation.  In  addition  to 
his  other  duties  he  had  been  for  some  time  edi- 
tor of  the  **  North  American  Review." 

Gflthetai,  Jaaes  Koppel,  an  American  Hebrew 
Rabbi,  bom  i^  Westphalia  in  1815;  died  in 
New  Orleans  in  July,  1886.  His  first  minis- 
terial office  was  at  Sendenhorst  in  1888.  Five 
years  later  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  in 
1846  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  B'nai  Jeshu- 
rnn  congregation  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  oc- 
cupied pulpits  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Columbus, 
Ga.,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  officiating 
in  three  of  the  present  synagogues  of  the  lat- 
ter city.  He  was  the  first  to  transplant  to  the 
South  the  Jewish  reform  movement  that  at- 
tained such  important  dimensions  in  the  North- 
em  States.   He  founded,  and  for  a  time  edited, 
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the  "  Jewish  Times,"  translated  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  Graetz's  "  Geschichte  der  Juden,"  wrote 
the  "  Temple  Pulpit,"  and  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  the  hook  of  Psalms,  aud  compiled 
the  ^^  Hymns  of  the  Temple  Emanuel."  He 
was  a  memher  of  the  New  Orleans  Conference 
of  Charities,  the  Auxiliary  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion, the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  and  the 
Society  of  the  Red  Cross. 

HahB,  MlebMl,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in 
Bavaria,  Germany,  in  November,  1880;  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  15,  1886.  He 
was  brought  to  America  when  a  child,  and  set- 
tled in  Louisiana,  receiving  a  public-school 
education  in  New  Orleans  and  adopting  the 
profession  of  law.  In  1862,  while  the  State 
was  under  military  rule,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  close  of  the 
session.  In  1864  Mr.  Hahn,  his  congressional 
colleague,  B.  F.  Flanders,  and  J.  Q.  A.  Fellows 
were  candidates  for  Governor  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Hahn  represented  that  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens who  were  in  accord  with  the  policy  of 
Gen.  Banks,  then  in  command  of  the  Military 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  was  elected.  He 
was  inaugurated  March  14,  taking  a  specially 
prepared  oath  of  office.  On  the  following  day 
President  Lincoln,  by  telegraph,  invested  him 
with  the  powers  that  had  been  exercised  by 
the  military  Governor,  and  on  the  succeeding 
one  Gov.  Hahn  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
sheriffs  of  the  Stut«,  directing  an  election  for 
delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  for  the  re- 
vision and  amendment  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion in  consonance  with  the  reconstruction 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government.  From  this 
time  until  his  term  expired,  in  1868,  he  was  a 
leading  actor  in  the  remarkable  political  events 
of  his  State.  At  the  close  of  his  term  the 
University  of  Louisiana  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  became  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  **  Republican  "  in  1867;  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  from  1872  till 
1876;  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
New  Orleans  Mint  in  1878;  and  was  elected 
a  District  Judge  in  1879  and  1884,  resigning 
the  office  in  1885  on  being  elected  a  member 
of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress.  He  founded  the 
village  of  Hahnville,  in  St.  Charles  County,  and 
made  that  his  home  in  late  years. 

Hamliton,  Fniik  Htstlnga,  an  American  sur- 
geon, born  in  Wilmington,  Vt.,  Sept.  10, 1818; 
died  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  11,  1886.  He 
was  graduated  at  Union  in  1830,  and  began 
studying  medicine  with  Dr.  Johft  G.  Morgan  in 
Auhnrn.  During  the  winter  of  1831-32  he 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Fairfield,  N.  Y., 
and  received  from  the  Cayuga  County  Medical 
Society  a  license  to  practice  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. After  practicing  for  two  years  in  Au- 
burn, he  was  graduated  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1 835,  and  in  the  same  year  began  a  course  of 
lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery  in  his  office 
in  Auburn.    In  1839  he  was  elected  Professor 


of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Phydcianfl  and 
Surgeons  in  Fairfield,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Geneva 
Medical  College.  After  spending  some  time  in 
Europe,  he  settled  in  Buffalo  in  1844,  and  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  He  was  associated  with 
Drs.  James  P.  White  and  Austin  Flint  in  the 
organization  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  College  in 
1846,  and  became  Professor  of  Surgery,  holding 
that  chair  until  1858.  Removing  to  Brooklyn, 
he  accepted  the  professorship  of  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Sargery  in  the  Long  Island  Hos- 
pital College,  and  in  1861  became  Professor  of 
Military  Surgery,  Fractures,  and  Dislocations^ 
and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College.  These  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  May,  1868,  when,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  he  succeeded  to 
the  chair  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery with  operations,  which  he  retained  untU 
March,  1875.  During  the  civil  war  he  went  to 
the  front  as  surgeon  of  the  Thirty-first  New 
York  Volnnteers,  and  at  the  first  battle  of  Ball 
Run  had  charge  of  the  general  field  hospital  in 
Centreville.  In  Augast,  1861,  he  was  made 
brigadier-surgeon,  and  later  medical  director  in 
Gen.  William  B.  Franklin's  division.  By  order 
of  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  he  was  appointed 
medicfd  director  of  the  Fourth  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  September,  1862, 
he  organized  and  took  charge  of  the  U.  S. 
General  Hospital  in  Central  Park,  New  York, 
becoming,  in  February,  1868,  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. This  commission  he  resigned  in 
1863,  and  retnrned  to  New  York.  Subsequent 
to  1875  he  retained  his  appointment  of  visiting 
sargeon  to  Belle  vue  Hospital,  and  was  also 
consulting  surgeon  to  St  Elizabeth  Hospital, 
to  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled, 
and  to  various  city  dispensaries.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton's reputation  as  a  sargeon  extended  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  his  consulting  prac- 
tice was  very  great  At  the  time  of  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Garfield,  he  was  called  in 
as  consulting  physician,  and,  after  approving 
the  treatment  pursued  by  the  attending  physi- 
cians, remained  associated  with  the  case.  Dr. 
Hamilton  was  elected  President  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society  in  1865,  of  the 
Erie  County  Medical  Society  in  1857,  of  the 
New  York  Pathological  Society  in  1866,  of  the 
New  York  Medico-Legal  Society  in  1876  and 
1876,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine 
in  1878,  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Medical 
Jurispradence  in  1878  and  1886,  and  from  1880 
till  1884  was  Vice-President  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  In  1868  he  was  made 
an  honorary  associate  member  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  in  1869  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Union  Col- 
lege. He  was  the  inventor  of  a  bone-driU,  and 
also  of  an  apparatus  for  broken  jaw,  and  in- 
vented or  modified  the  apparatus  for  almost 
every  fracture  of  long  bones,  with  various  in- 
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stromests,  in  military  and  general  sargerj. 
His  publicationB  include,  besides  seTeral  minor 
works,  ''Treatise  on  Strabismus ''  (Buffalo, 
1844) ;  "  Treatise  on  Fraotnres  and  Disloca- 
tions" (Philadelphia,  1860,  seventh  edition, 
1884),  which  has  been  translated  into  the 
French  and  German  languages;  "Practical 
Treatise  on  Military  Surgery"  (New  York, 
1861) ;  "  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 

Siry"  (1872);  and  he  edited  **The  Surgical 
emoirs  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  pub- 
lished in  1871  under  the  durection  of  the  U.  S. 
Sanitary  Commission. 

flandlB,  Charles  Edward^  an  American  natural- 
ist, bom  in  Augusta,  Me.,  Feb.  4,  1826 ;  died 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1886.  He  was 
graduated  at  Waterville  College  (now  Colby 
University)  in  1867,  and  for  six  years  taught 
in  Brandon,  Vt.,  Bath,  Me.,  and  Suffield,  Conn. 
From  1868  till  1873  he  was  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Natural  History  in  Waterville  College, 
spending  his  winter  vacations  in  practical  sci- 
entific studies  in  the  laboratories  of  Harvard  ' 
University,  first  in  the  chemical  department 
onder  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke,  and  later  in  zodlogy 
under  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz.  In  1878  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  assistant  in  Con- 
chology  and  Paleontology  in  the  .Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology.  For  a  few  years  he  gave 
instrnction  in  geology  and  geography ;  but  this 
he  afterward  relinquished,  giving  his  entire  at- 
tention to  the  work  in  the  museum,  declining 
invitations  from  Brown  University  and  else- 
where to  resume  his  lecturing.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa.,  in  1878,  and  in  1880  become  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Colby  University.  Prof. 
Hamlin  published  but  few  papers ;  the  most 
important  of  them  are  ^*  Observations  during 
Visits  to  Mount  Eatahdin,  Maine  " ;  ^'  A  Re- 
port of  an  Ezatnination  of  Syrian  Fossils  " ; 
and  ^'  The  Attitude  of  the  Christian  Teacher  in 
respect  to  Science." 

Bamij  SaBfld,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in 
Elizabethtown,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1884 ; 
died  in  Albany,  K  Y.,  May  21,  1886.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Hon.  Augustus  C.  Hand, 
who  was  a  member  of  Congress,  a  State  Sen- 
ator, a  Judge  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Er- 
rors, and  a  Judge  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Fourth  Judicial  District.  Samuel 
Hand  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  in  1861, 
fltadied  law  in  his  father^s  office,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Ballston  Spa,  in  1864,  and  was  in 
practiee  with  bis  father  until  1869,  when  he 
went  to  Albany  and  was  for  a  short  time  as- 
sociated with  John  V.  L.  Pruyn.  In  1861  he 
formed  a  connection  as  junior  counsel  with 
Peter  Cagger  and  John  K.  Porter,  and  when 
the  latter  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  Mr. 
Hand  became  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  January,  1869,  he  was  appointed 
the  reporter  of  the  court;  in  1876  a  member 
of  the  State  Commission  on  Reform  of  Munici- 
pal Government,  and  in  1878  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 


Harding,  WUDtiii  €.,  an  American  stock- 
breeder, bom  on  Belle  Meade  farm,  near  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,in  1808;  died  there,  Dec.  16, 1886. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  school  in  Nash- 
ville and  pursued  his  education  in  an  academy 
at  Williamstown,  Conn,,  where  he  had  for 
classmates  Gov.  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New 
York,  and  Gov.  Thomas  Seymour,  of  Connect-* 
icnt.  Belle  Meade  was  settled  by  his  father, 
who  removed  from  Vermont  in  1806,  and  pre- 
empted two  and  a  quarter  sections  of  land. 
On  leaving  the  academy,  William  became  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  developing  the  place, 
and  on  the  deiLth  of  his  father  m  1889  he  in- 
herited a  fine  tract,  which  by  snccessive  pur- 
chases amounted  to  1,400  acres.  He  continued 
the  improvements  instituted  by  his  father, 
made  further  additions  to  the  property,  and 
became  known  as  the  most  successful  agri- 
culturist in  Tennessee.  Both  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  were  noted  as  breeders  of  the 
blooded  horse,  and  to  this  industry  he  gave 
his  attention.  He  trained  and  ran  his  own 
horses  with  success,  and  achieved  a  wide  repu- 
tation on  the  turf.  In  1867  he  retired  from 
the  track,  and  began  his  system  of  annual  sales, 
confining  himself  to  the  breeding  and  sale  of 
thoroughbred  horses  till  the  close  of  his  life. 
His  most  celebrated  stallions  are  ^*  Enquirer,^' 
"Imported  Great  Tom,"  "Bramble,"  and 
"Luke  Blackburn."  The  live-stock  on  the 
iJEirm  represented  a  value  of  $260,000. 

Hardy,  Be^ial■l■  Fhmklhi,  an  American  phy- 
sician, born  in  Kennebunk,  Me.,  Jan.  28,  1808 ; 
died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  22,  1886. 
He  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Friends^  boarding-school  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Subsequently  he  studied  at  Hav- 
erford  College,  and  was  graduated  at  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1840.  He  then  became  attending 
Ehysician  in  Brockley  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
ut  later  settled  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  where 
he  soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  In  1866 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  court  physi- 
cian, with  charge  of  the  marine  hospital,  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  filled  these  offices 
for  six  years.  He  then  removed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent.  Dr.  Hardy  was  the  founder  of  the  San 
Francisco  Lying-in-Hospital  and  Foundling 
A^lnm,  incorporated  in  1868.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  institution  he  regarded  as  his  life- 
work,  and  he  was  its  manager,  physician,  and 
surgeon,  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
retire  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

HarriagtOB,  CalTln  SearBL  an  American  educa- 
tor, bom  in  1826 ;  died  m  Middletown,  Conn., 
Feb.  16,  1886.  Prof.  Harrington  had  been 
connected  with  Wesleyan  University  for  up- 
ward of  twenty-five  years,  first  being  in  charge 
of  the  department  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
afterward  giving  his  entire  attention  to  Latin. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  he  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  plays  of  Plautus,  which  became  a 
standard  tezt-book.    He  was  also  the  author 
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of  well-known  hymns  and  religions  poems. 
Id  Jane,  1886,  as  his  strength  wonld  not  per- 
mit the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the  class- 
room, he  was  elected  professor  emeritoa 

HarriMB,  Betdanin  FrinkUn,  an  American  phj. 
sician,  bom  in  North  Branford,  Conn.,  April 
19,  1811 ;  died  in  Wallingford,  Conn.,  April 
23,  1886.  He  was  gradaated  at  the  medical 
department  of  Yale  in  1836,  and  settled  in 
Wallingford,  where  he  practiced  his  profession 
for  fiftj  years.  In  1846  he  visited  Europe, 
and  spent  sis  months  studying  in  Paris,  also 
visiting  hospitals  elsewhere.  During  the  civil 
war  he  served  as  surgeon  with  the  Independ- 
ent Battalion  of  New  York  Volunteers,  from 
September,  1862,  till  March,  1864.  Subse- 
quently he  was  associated  with  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  and  daring  the 
summer  of  1864  was  sent  to  South  Carolina 
and  Florida.  He  was  prominent  in  most  of 
the  public  measures  adopted  in  Wallingford. 
It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  water 
was  introduced  into  the  town,  and  he  was 
urgent  in  his  appeals  for  beautifying  the  streets 
with  shade-trees,  himself  planting  many  of 
its  elms.  For  years  he  was  principal  of  the 
school  board,  and  was  always  active  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  education*  He  kept  a 
careful  record  of  the  rainfall  during  thirty 
years,  and  made  other  meteorological  observa- 
tions. Dr.  Harrison  was  a  member  of  several 
scientific  societies,  and  had  been  President  of 
the  County  Medical  Society.  In  1872  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Yale,  to  which 
institution  he  bequeathed  his  medical  library. 

HeadriekeD,  Thtaias  Fraids,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  May  5, 1827; 
died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  June  11,  1886.  He 
was  educated  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  McDonald's  Academy  and 
St.  Kyran's  College,  in  his  native  city,  and  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Maynooth.  He  was 
ordained  in  Dublin,  April  29,  1858,  by  Bishop 
O'Reilly,  of  the  Diocese  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
then  visiting  Ireland,  and  on  his  invitation  the 
young  priest  came  to  America.  His  earliest 
missions  were  at  the  oatbedral  in  Providence, 
at  St.  Joseph's,  in  the  same  city,  at  Woon- 
sooket,  and  at  Newport.  On  Jan.  17,  1854, 
he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's,  West 
Winsted,  Conn.,  and  on  July  5  was  stationed 
at  Waterbury,  in  the  same  State.  He  remained 
in  that  parish  for  seventeen  years,  during  which 

Eeriod  he  built  a  costly  Gothic  church,  a  school- 
ouse,  and  pastoral  residence,  bought  and  laid 
out  a  cemetery,  founded  a  convent,  and  served 
acceptably  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  city.  What  he  accomplished  in 
this  parish  comaiended  him  to  a  higher  ap- 
pointment, and  when,  in  1872,  the  Diocese  of 
Hartford  was  divided  and  the  Diocese  of  Prov- 
idence created,  he  was  appointed  by  Pope  Pius 
IX  the  first  bishop  of  the  new  diocese,  com- 
prising the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  Bristol,  Barn- 
stable, and  part  of  Plymouth  Counties,  Mass., 
and  the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nan- 


tucket. He  was  consecrated  April  28,  1872. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted an  imposing  cathedral. 

BQIdbnrglunfler,  Hfaan,  an  American  philan- 
thropist bom  in  Bayreuth,  Bavaria,  in  1812 ; 
died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  22, 1886.  He  cain« 
to  America  in  1886,  and  settling  in  New  York 
engaged  first  in  the  dry-goods  and  afterward 
In  the  general  insurance  business.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  Hebrew  institutions  of  the 
city,  devoting  much  of  his  time  and  means  to 
their  interests;  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
most  earnest  supporters  of  the  Hebrew  Benev- 
olent Society,  and  had  served  as  President  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Hebrew  Fraternal  Order 
of  B'nai  B'rith. 

HUl,  Jehii  BoyitM,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
m  Mason,  N.  H.,  Nov.  25,  1796;  died  in  Tem- 
ple, N.  H.,  May  8, 1886.  He  practiced  law  for 
many  years  in  Bangor,  Me.,  and  was  the  aa- 
thor  of  the  original  Maine  liquor  law.  He 
published  histories  of  Mason,  Old  Constable, 
'  and  other  localities  in  his  native  State. 

Headley,  Jelm  Chlpaaii,  an  American  civil  en- 
gineer, bom  in  Turin,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10, 1818 ;  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  21,  1886.  He  began  his. 
engineering  career  in  the  employ  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  during  1886,  on  the  survey  for 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  where  his  abil- 
ity brought  him  quick  promotion  and  respon- 
sible work.  In  1844  he  became  engineer  for 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  number 
of  mills  in  Clinton,  Mass.,  and  devoted  himself 
tor  four  years  to  the  wide  range  of  work  neces- 
sary to  build  up  a  variety  of  industries,  a  task 
that  he  accomplished  with  rare  success.  He 
then  became  associated  with  Jordan  McKay  in 
the  manufacture  of  engines  and  other  machin- 
ery, in  Pittsfield,  and  in  1852  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Lawrence  machine-shop. 
Subsequently  he  again  turned  his  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  machinery.  His  experi- 
ence with  locomotives  led  him  into  an  analysis 
of  the  dynamical  relations  that  speed  bore  to 
the  operation  of  engines,  and  the  result  of  his 
investigations,  partly  theoretical  and  partly 
practical,  were  shown  in  his  invention  of  the 
Hoadley  portable  engine,  which  was  probably 
the  first  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
the  design  of  high-speed  engines.  These  soon 
gained  a  high  reputation  and  sold  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  he 
had  become  interested  in  the  organization  of 
the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Company,  agent  of  the 
New  Bedford  Copper  Company,  and  of  the 
McKay  Sewing-Machine  Association,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  President  of  the  Archi- 
bald Wheel  Company.  After  1876  he  devoted 
his  attention  chiefiy  to  mechanical  and  engi- 
neering questions,  serving  as  an  expert  on  im- 
portant cases  in  tne  courts,  and  filling  respon- 
sible places  in  mechanical  exhibitions.  Daring 
the.  civil  war  he  was  sent  to  England  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  to  examine  ordnance 
and  fortifications,  for  the  purpose  of  devisinf? 
a  system  of  American  sea-coast  defenses.    His 
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professional  work  is  shown  by  its  infiaenoe 
over  a  vide  range  of  engineering  practice  in 
mill-work,  applications  of  steam,  and  sanitary 
engineering,  rather  than  in  any  massive  strnot- 
ares  that  bear  his  name  as  builder.  He  held 
various  political  offices  of  minor  importance, 
and  was  for  seven  years  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachnsetts  State  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  Hoad- 
ley  was  a  member  of  several  scientific  associ- 
ations, and  a  oontribntor  of  technical  papers 
to  their  transactions.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  latter  was  on  ^^  American  Steam- 
Engine  Practice  in  1884,^'  read  at  the  Montreal 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  which  was  the  first  step 
in  the  polemical  engineering  papers  respecting 
English  and  American  railway  practice. 

HfdgC)  Archibald  Alciaiider,  an  American  the- 
oloffian,  born  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  July  18, 1828 ; 
died  there,  Nov.  12, 1886.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  eminent  theologian  and  professor. 
Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  who  oc<!upiea 
the  chair  of  Theology  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  for  many  years.  He  was  graduated  at 
this  college  in  1841,  was  a  student  in  the  theo- 
logical department  from  1848  till  1847,  and  a 
tutor  from  1844  to  1846.  He  served  three 
years  as  a  missionary  in  Japan,  returning  home 
in  1850,  and  spent  several  years  in  pastoral 
labor  in  Lower  West  Nottingham,  Md. ;  Fred- 
ericksburg, Ya. ;  and  Wilkesbarre,  Pa,  In  1864 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and 
during  his  incumbency  he  also  officiated  as 
pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  in  that  city.  In 
1877  he  was  appointed  associate  of  his  father, 
the  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theol- 
ogy, at  Princeton,  and  in  the  following  year 
fiuoceeded  him  in  that  chair.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  since  1881,  aAd  was  for  a 
time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ^^  Presbyterian 
Review."  Prof.  Hodge  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral works,  the  most  notable  being  his  ^^  Out- 
lines of  Theology,"  which  has  been  used  as  a 
text-book  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Hte,  Rifhard  Mardi,  an  American  inventor, 
bom  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  12,  1812;  died 
in  Florence,  Italy,  June  7,  1886.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  three  sons  of  Robert  Hoe,  a  native  of 
Lancashire,  England,  who  came  to  New  York 
in  1803,  married  a  sister  of  Peter  Smith,  of 
Westchester,  the  inventor  of  a  hand  printing- 
press,  engaged  with  the  Smith  brothers  in 
manufacturing  the  presses,  and,  on  their  death, 
SQCceeded  to  the  entire  business.  Failing  health 
compelled  the  retirement  of  the  elder  Hoe  in 
1882,  and  the  business  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  eldest  son  and  Matthew  Smith,  a  son  of 
his  old  partner.  Like  his  father,  Richard  was  a 
skillful  mechanic,  and  was  possessed  of  strong 
inyentive  genius.  In  1887  he  obtained  patents 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England  on  a  new 
method  for  grinding  circular  saws,  and  began 
manufacturing  them  extensively.  His  atten- 
tion was  mainly  given  to  the  printing-press, 


however,  and  in  1846  he  perfected  a  rotary 
machine,  which  received  the  name  of  ^^the 
lightning  press."  At  first  it  had  four  cylin- 
ders, but  these  were  afterward  increased  to 
ten,  giving  the  press  a  capacity  for  making 
20,000  impressions  an  hour  on  one  side  of  the 
sheet.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  him  of  print- 
ing from  a  long  sheet  or  web  of  paper  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  sheet  at  one  operation.  The 
result  of  many  costly  experiments  was  the  Hoe 
web  perfecting-press,  which  is  capable  of  print- 
ing on  a  continuous  roll  of  paper  several  miles 
in  length  and  on  both  sides  of  the  roll  at  the 
same  time,  and  cutting  off  and  folding  ready 
for  delivery  from  16,000  to  20,000  newspapers 
in  an  hour,  the  paper  being  drawn  through  the 
press  at  the  rate  of  1,000  feet  a  minute.  Mr. 
Hoe  employed  a  large  number  of  workmen, 
established  a  thoroughly  conducted  school  for 
his  apprentices  in  the  works,  endowed  liber- 
ally a  relief  association  for  the  operatives,  and 
encouraged  to  the  utmost  any  inventive  ability 
in  the  men  about  him. 

Hone,  IHivid  Daaglas,  spiritualist,  born  near 
Edinburgh,  March  20,  1888 ;  died  in  London, 
England,  June  22,  1886.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica when  a  child,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed 
considerable  distinction  as  a  spiritoal  medium, 
claiming  that  marvelous  phenomena  had  attend- 
ed him  from  infancy.  He  won  many  friends 
by  his  sianeesy  who  readily  accorded  him  all 
the  wonderful  powers  he  announced,  even  to 
declaring  that  they  had  seen  him  float  in  mid- 
air, materialize  disembodied  spirits,  and  raise 
a  piano  several  feet  by  simply  placing  a  finger 
upon  it.  In  1865  he  went  to  Europe  and  was 
well  received  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  marrying  twice,  in  the  latter  conn- 
try,  young  ladies  of  high  oirth.  He  became 
a  Roman  Catholic  in  1866,  and  secretary  of  the 
Spiritual  Athenseum  in  London  in  1866.  His 
friends  claimed  that  Queen  Victoria  had  given 
him  several  private  sittings  shortly  after  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  there  is  hard- 
ly a  doubt  that  Napoleon  111  invited  him  twice 
to  exhibit  his  powers  in  the  Tuileries.  A  few 
years  ago  several  of  his  alleged  miracles  were 
exposed  in  London,  since  when  he  bad  appeared 
but  little  in  public. 

Howe,  WilllaB  €••  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
in  East  Chester,  N.  T.,  in  1816;  died  in  Sing 
Sing,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  11,  1886.  He  completed  his 
education  at  Wells  Academy,  Sing  Sing,  and 
engaged  in  teaching  at  Tuckahoe.  In  1851  he 
became  editor  of  the  **  Hudson  River  Chron- 
icle," and  continued  his  connection  with  that 
paper  and  the  "  Register,"  which  succeeded  it, 
until  within  a  year  of  his  death.  He  had  held 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  continuously 
for  twenty-two  years,  and  that  of  justice  of 
sessions  for  sixteen,  besides  serving  as  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  County  and  Supreme  Courts, 
as  president  of  the  village  of  Sing  Sing,  and  as 
president  of  its  Board  of  Education. 

Hadson,  Henry  Naraaii,  an  American  clergr- 
man^  bom  in  Cornwall,  Yt.,  in  1814 ;  died  in 
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Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  16,  1886.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach- 
maker,  and  in  odd  hours  he  read  and  studied 
diligently.  He  was  graduated  at  Middiebnry 
College,  Yt.,  in  1840,  and  immediately  after- 
ward went  South  and  engaged  in  teaching  in 
variousparts  of  Kentucky  and  in  Huntsville, 
Ala.  While  living  in  the  latter  place,  he  be- 
gan a  severe  and  systematic  study  of  Shake- 
speare's works,  embodying  the  results  of  his 
reading  and  his  opinions  in  the  form  of  lect- 
ures, which  he  nrst  delivered  in  Huntsville. 
These  were  cordially  received  by  the  press  and 
public,  and  when,  in  1844,  he  went  to  Boston 
he  met  with  warm  congratulations  from  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  and  George 
S.  Hilliard.  Ills  lectures  were  repeated  in  that 
and  other  large  cities,  and  their  publication  in 
1848  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Shake- 
spearean scholars.  Subsequently  he  took  or- 
ders in  the  Protestaot  Episcopal  Church,  edit- 
ed the  "  Churchman  "  for  three  years,  and  was 
settled  as  a  pastor  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  from 
1858  till  1860.  He  brought  out  several  edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare,  edited  the  *^  Saturday 
Evening  Gazette,"  of  Boston,  for  two  years, 
prepared  several  text-books,  and  became  a 
lecturer  at  the  Boston  University. 

Hut,  Ward,  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1810;  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  March  24,  1886.  He  was  educated 
at  Hamilton  and  Union  Colleges,  being  gradu- 
ated at  the  latter  in  1828,  and  studied  Taw  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  under  Judge  Gould.  Subse- 
quently he  was  Mayor  of  Utica,  a  member  of 
tne  New  York  Assembly,  and  a  Judge  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  from  1865  till 
1873,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  succeed- 
ing the  late  Justice  Nelson.  In  the  early  part 
of  1879  he  was  paralyzed  on  the  right  side  and 
incapacitated  for  service,  and  in  1882  Congress 
authorized  his  retirement  on  a  pension.  Both 
Union  and  Rutgers  colleges  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  upon  him. 

Huter,  David,  an  American  soldier,  born  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  21,  1802 ;  died  there, 
Feb.  2,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  army  as  a 
second-lieutenant  of  infantry  in  July,  1822. 
During  the  ensuing  fourteen  years  he  was  em- 
ployed on  frontier  duty,  reaching  the  rank 
of  captain  of  dragoons  in  1888,  and  resigning 
from  the  army  in  1836.  Six  years  later  he  re- 
entered the  army  as  paymaster,  with  the  rank 
of  m^or,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  May 
14,  1861,  when  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  Sixth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and,  three  days  after- 
ward, a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He 
commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  July  21,  1861,  during  which  he  was 
wounded,  and  in  the  following  month  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volun- 
teers. On  Api-il  1,  1862,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  army  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  and 
in  May  he  issued  the  famous  order,  ^*  All  per- 


sons heretofore  held  as  slaves  in  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida,  are  declared  free 
forever."  This  order  was  almost  immediately 
annulled  by  President  Lincoln,  in  a  special 
proclamation.  In  May,  1864,  Gen.  Hanter  sac- 
ceeded  Gen.  Sigel  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  West  Virginia ;  defeated  the  Confed- 
erate Gen.  W.  E.  Jones,  at  Piedmont,  on  June 
5 ;  and  attacked  Lynchbnrg,  without  snece^ 
June  18.  On  Aug.  21,  1862,  the  Confederate 
government  decku'ed,  that  if  captured,  be 
should  be  treated  as  an  outlaw,  and  any  of  his 
officers  concerned  in  arming  negroes  should  be 
executed  as  felons,  if  caught.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  detailed  as  president  of  the  Fitz- 
John  Porter  court-martial,  and  in  1865  as 
president  of  the  military  commission  that  tried 
the  conspirators  engaged  in  the  assasra nation 
of  President  Lincoln.  He  was  retired  from 
active  service  in  July,  1866. 

Hutor,  Vnmtfli,  an  American  diplomatist, 
bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Nov.  8,  1805 ;  died  in 
Wasliington,  D.  C,  July  22,  1886.  After 
spending  three  years  in  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  he  resigned  on  account  of  impaired 
health,  and  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
studied  law,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Remov- 
ing to  Washinfi^on,  D.  C,  he  was  appointed 
a  clerk  in  the  Department  of  State,  by  Secre- 
tary Van  Buren,  May  23,  1829.  In  1838  he 
became  chief  of  the  bureau  in  charge  of  the 
relations  with  Spanish  America  and  Brazil; 
in  1849,  claims  clerk ;  in  1852,  chief  clerk  of 
the  department ;  in  1860,  Assistant  Secretary  ad 
interim  ;  and  in  1866,  Second  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. He  had  served  under  twenty-three  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  being  on  three  occasions  act- 
ing-Secretary, and  under  sixteen  Presidentai 
His  correspondence  with  consuls,  ministers  of 
the  United  States,  and  foreign  diplomatists, 
during  this  period,  would  fill  hundreds  of  vol- 
umes. He  was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  writ- 
er of  dispatches  and  diplomatic  notes,  as  well 
as  the  author  of  important  state  documents 
that  were  promulgated  over  the  signatures  of 
the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State. 

Hord,  Natluniel  F.,  an  American  builder,  bom 
in  Bath,  N.  H.,  in  1791 ;  died  in  Montdair,  N. 
J.,  Dec.  16,  1886.  In  his  early  youth  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  militiaman,  a  thorough  drill- 
master,  and  a  rigid  disciplinarian.  He  served 
in  the  War  of  1812  with  distinctiou,  on  the 
staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  John  Montgomery,  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  migor.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  removed  to  the  newly  discovered  iron- 
fields  in  Ohio,  and,  in  coig unction  with  a  broth- 
er, planned  and  erected  the  La  Grange  Iron 
furnace.  Up  to  this  time  the  only  iron  fur- 
naces were  those  known  as  the  cold-blast  char- 
coal-furnaces. In  1886,  Mr.  Firmstone  went 
to  Ohio  from  England,  taking  with  him  the 
plans  of  a  hot-^blast  oven«  As  no  one  but  him- 
self understood  the  innovation,  the  Hard  broth- 
ers were  applied  to  by  the  La  Grange  managers 
to  undertake  the  erection  of  a  farnaoe  i^ter 
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these  plans.  They  engaged  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, and  an  agreement  was  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  largest  fnrnaces  in  the 
neighborhood,  by  which  the  expenses  were  to 
be  shared  between  them  in  case  the  attempt 
proved  a  failure.  The  Hurds  were  successful, 
nowever,  and  erected  the  first  hot-blast  oven 
iD  the  United  States,  which  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  development  of  the  iron  industry. 

Irwin,  WilUaa,  an  American  legislator,  bom 
in  Union  Township,  Butler  County,  Ohio,  in 
1827 ;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  15, 
1886.  He  was  educated  at  Carey's  Academy, 
near  Cincinnati,  and  at  Marietta  College,  being 
graduated  at  the  latter  in  1848,  and  spending 
the  next  three  years  teaching  in  Port  Gibson, 
Miss.,  and  at  Marietta  College.  He  began  the 
study  of  law  in  Chicago,  but,  disliking  it,  went 
to  California  in  1852,  and,  after  passing  two 
years  in  Oregon,  settled  in  Treka,  Siskiyou 
County,  Cal.,  engaging  in  mining,  lumbering, 
and  publishing  a  newspaper.  In  1861  he  en- 
tered public  life,  being  elected  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1865  he  was  defeated  for 
county  collector.  In  1866-^67  he  published 
the  "  Yreka  Union."  In  1869  and  1873  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  was  president 
'  pro  tern,  during  his  second  term ;  in  1874, 
when  Gov.  Booth,  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
was  succeeded  by  Lieut.- Gov.  Pacheco,  lie  be- 
came Lieutenant-Governor;  and  in  1875  he  was 
elected  Governor  as  a  Democrat,  for  the  term 
ending  in  December,  1879. 

Jack)  Alexander  B.)  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Scotland,  in  1834;  died  in  Hazleton, 
Pa.,  Miiy  21, 1886.  He  came  to  America  at  an 
early  age,  completed  his  studies  for  the  minis- 
try at  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Union  Church  in  that  city  when  twenty-one 
years  old;  in  1869  removed  to  Danville,  Pa., 
where  be  remained  two  years,  and  then  set- 
tled in  Hazleton.  He  was  a  fine  pulpit  orator. 
JascsoDy  Senar  E.,  an  American  agriculturist, 
bom  in  1835;  died  in  Irasburg,  Yt.,  Jan.  4, 
1886.  He  was  a  practical  agriculturist  of  wide 
reputation,  and  a  popular  writer  on  agricultu- 
ral topics.  He  haa  been  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature and  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  also  a  member  and  lecturer  of  the  State 
Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  with 
which  organization  he  identified  himself  from 
its  inception. 

J«liBMB,  Eowland,  an  American  abolitionist, 
bom  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  May  24,  1816;  died 
in  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  Sept.  25,  1886.  His 
parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  in  early  life  he  was  a  preacher  of 
that  sect.  In  1850  he  removed  to  New  York 
city,  and  engaged  in  business  as  a  broker  and 
commission-merchant  in  China  and  East  India 
goods,  occupying  premises  in  Beaver  Street  for 
a  period  of  thirty-three  years.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  abolition  movement  he  became  one 
of  its  most  prominent  supporters,  and  was  at 


one  time  the  leader  of  the  Anti-slavery  party 
in  New  York.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  co-operated  effi- 
ciently with  him  in  his  great  work ;  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Union  League  Club 
of  New  York ;  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Silk  Association  of  America;  and  was  active 
and  liberal  in  works  of  charity  and  reform. 

JadsoB,  Edward  Z.  C»,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1822;  died  in 
Stamford,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  July  16, 
1886.  His  father,  a  lawyer,  undertook  to  edu- 
cate him  for  the  bar ;  but  when  eleven  years 
old  he  ran  away  to  sea  as  a  cabin-boy,  and  in 
the  following  year  entered  the  Government 
service  as  an  apprentice,  on  board  a  man-of- 
war.  When  only  thirteen  years  old,  he  res- 
cued the  crew  of  a  boat  run  down  by  a  Fulton 
ferry-boat  in  the  East  River,  and  for  this  meri- 
torious conduct  President  Van  Buren  sent  him 
a  commission  as  midshipman  in  the  navy.  Re- 
porting for  duty,  he  was  assigned  to  the  "  Le- 
vant *' ;  and  soon  challenged  the  other  mid- 
shipmen to  fight,  for  refusing  to  mess  with 
him  because  he  had  been  a  common  sailor.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  seven  duels  on  his  hands, 
from  all  of  which  he  escaped  without  a  scratch. 
These  events  gave  him  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  shot  in  the  navy.  During  the  civil 
war  he  was  chief  of  scouts  among  the  Indians, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  received  twenty 
wounds  seven  of  which  were  sustained  in  bat- 
tle. His  first  effort  as  a  story- writer  was  made 
in  1838,  when  his  "Captain's  Pig"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine."  He 
became  the  editor  of  a  weekly  story-paper 
called  "  Ned  Buntline's  Own,"  and  during  the 
Macready  riots  he  was  arrested  for  having  in- 
cited the  outbreak  against  the  tragedian  in  his 
paper.  For  this  he  was  sentenced  in  Septem- 
ber, 1849,  to  a  year's  imprisonment  on  Black- 
welPs  Island,  and  a  fine  of  $250.  After  his  re- 
lease he  became  a  prolific  writer,  under  the 
pen-name  of  Ned  Buntline,  of  sensational  sto- 
ries for  the  weekly  papers,  producing  in  all,  it 
was  estimated,  400  distinct  serials.  He  was  an 
incessant  worker,  commanding  an  average  of 
$2,000  for  a  story  running  through  twelve 
numbers  of  the  "  New  York  Ledger  "  or  the 
"  New  York  Weekly,"  and  having  a  pen-in- 
come for  many  years  of  $20,000  per  annum. 
He  was  a  temperance  man  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, frequently  relieving  himself  of  the  strain 
of  story-writing  by  delivering  lectures  on  the 
subject  In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  Repub- 
lican until  Mr.  Blaine  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  when  he  entered  tiie  canvass  as  a 
supporter  of  Gov.  Cleveland. 

Kattseh,  Islder,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Krotoschin,  duchy  of  Posen,  Prussia,  Nov. 
15,  1816;  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  11, 
1886.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was  remarkably 
proficient  in  Tahnudical  and  Hebrew  learning. 
After  studying  theology,  philology,  and  phi' 
losophy  in  the  Universities  of  Berlin,  Breslau, 
and  Prague,  he  entered  upon  his  ministerial 
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career  in  1841,  delivering  hiB  first  sermon  in  his 
native  town.  He  began  his  literary  career 
while  yet  a  stodent,  contribnting  articles  in 
the  interest  of  science  and  progress  to  the 
leading  German  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
particularly  the  "Orient,"  the  "Breslauer 
Beobachter,"  and  the  *' Figaro."  The  war- 
like feeling  of  1842  evoked  from  him  a  patri- 
otic poem,  *'  The  War-Song  of  the  Germans," 
whicn  he  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
now  the  venerable  Emperor  of  Germany,  re- 
ceiving an  autographic  letter  of  thanks  in  re- 
turn, besides  the  gratification  of  having  the 
words  set  to  music  by  Director  Mueller,  of 
Breslau.  His  articles  published  in  the  Ger- 
man papers  in  1848  drew  upon  him  the  enmi- 
ty of  the  Government,  which  led  him  to  seek 
in  America  the  liberty  he  had  unavailingly 
preached  at  home.  He  received  a  call  to 
officiate  as  rabbi  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he 
remained  several  years,  and  during  this  period 
he  organized  the  first  conference  of  rabbis  in 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
uniform  ritual  and  prayer-book  in  the  various 
synagogues  throughout  the  country.  This 
was  held  in  1855,  and  was  the  inception  of 
Reformed  Judaism,  which  he  denominated  "  a 
Judaism  founded  on  the  Bible,  with  science, 
reason,  .  and  philosophy  as  monitors  and 
guides."  A  ritual  and  common  prayer-book, 
cdled  "Minhag  America,"  largely  the  work 
of  Dr.  Kalisch,  was  agreed  upon,  and  is  now 
in  general  use.  In  the  same  year  he  de- 
ciphered a  PhfBuician  inscription  found  near 
Sidon,  which  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society  in 
London  had  sent  to  Prof.  Gibbs,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, to  have  translated.  In  1856  he  went  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  officiated  until  the 
following  year,  when  he  removed  to  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  going  thence  to  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Leavenworth,  Kan.;  New- 
ark, N.  J. ;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  returned  to 
Newark  in  1875.  From  1853  till  1878  he  per- 
formed an  immense  amount  of  literary  labor, 
besides  being  in  charge  of  some  Hebrew  con- 
gregation continuously  from  1850  till  1861. 
Among  his  later  works  were  an  English  trans- 
lation of  "  Sepher  Yezirah,  a  Book  on  Creation, 
or  the  Jewish  Metaphysics  of  Remote  An- 
tiquity" (1877);  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
autobiography  of  Rabbi  Jom  Tow  (1878);  a 
translation  of  Prof.  Menck's  "  History  of  the 
Philosophv  and  Philosophical  Authors  of  the 
Jews "  (1881) ;  and  one  of  "  Ha  Tapnach  " 
(the  apple),  a  treatise  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  ascribed  to  Aristotle  the  Stagyrite 
(1885).  After  his  death,  among  his  manu- 
scripts was  found  a  considerable  collection  of 
original  Hebrew  poems,  tales,  fables,  and  trans- 
lations from  German  and  English  poets  into 
Hebrew,  which  have  not  yet  been  printed. 

Kelly,  John,  an  American  politician,  born  in 
New  York  city,  April  21,  1821 ;  died  there, 
Jnne  1,  1886.  He  received  a  limited  public- 
school  education,  was  apprenticed  to  the  ma- 
son^s  trade  when  twelve  years  old,  and  engaged 


in  business  for  himself  when  twenty-fonr. 
He  had  become  quite  successful,  when,  in  1854, 
he  was  elected  an  alderman.  From  this  time 
until  Ills  death  he  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
Democratic  politicians  in  the  city.  In  1855 
and  1857  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Ck>D- 

fress,  and  during  his  last  term  was  elected 
heriff  of  the  County  of  New  York,  and  in 
1876  he  succeeded  Andrew  H.  Green,  by  ap- 
pointment, as  Controller.  His  memorable 
antagonism  to  William  M.  Tweed  and  his  fol- 
lowers took  shape  when  he  was  nominated  for 
Mayor  of  the  city  by  the  Democratic  Union 
against  A.  Oakey  Hall ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
a  canvass  that  opened  with  unequaled  bitter- 
ness, Mr.  Kelly  broke  down  physically  and 
was  compelled  to  go  abroad.  After  an  absence 
of  three  years  he  returned  in  the  autumn  of 
1871,  was  urged  by  the  best  men  in  the  party 
to  undertake  the  reform  of  Tammany  Hall, 
and  became  a  vigorous  ally  of  Charles  O'Conor, 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  their  associates,  in  the 
successful  struggle  against  the  Tweed  Ring. 
In  1874  he  supported  Mr.  Tilden  as  candidate 
for  Governor;  in  1876  he  vainly  opposed  his 
nomination  by  the  St.  Louis  Convention  for 
the  presidency.  In  1879  he  had  a  quarrel 
with  Gov.  Robinson  concerning  his  candidacy 
for  Governor  and  County  Clerk  Gumbleton, 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Cornell 
as  Governor;  and  in  1883  he  attempted  to 
prevent  the  nomination  of  Gov.  Cleveland  as 
presidential  candidate.  His  last  appearance  in 
Tammany  Hall  was  in  December,  1884,  but 
the  General  Committees  of  1885  and  1886  re- 
elected him  chairman,  although  they  were 
aware  that  his  feeble  health  would  necessari- 
ly preclude  his  serving. 

KeDnioa,  John  WUberforce,  an  American  evan- 
gelist, born  in  England  in  1831;  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  .1886.  He  studied 
medicine,  received  his  diploma  in  his  native 
country,  and  was  for  several  years  attached  to 
the  British  army  as  physician  and  surgeon. 
On  settling  in  New  York  city  he  became  a 
journalist,  and  followed  this  calling  with  va- 
rying success  until  1875,  when,  after  attend- 
ing several  of  Moody  and  Sankey^s  revival 
meetings,  he  entered  upon  evangelical  mission- 
ary work  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  preach- 
ing in  the  streets,  and  seeking  for  auditors 
the  poorest  and  most  wretched  classes.  He 
organized  the  Christ  Cleft  Mission  at  the  foot 
of  Roosevelt  Street,  and  on  every  Thanksgiving- 
day  distributed  turkeys  to  the  poor  at  various 
points  on  the  East  river. 

Kidder,  Henry  P.,  an  American  banker,  bom 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1823;  died  in  New 
York  city,  Jan.  28,  1886.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  began  his  business  career  in 
a  dry-goods  store  in  that  city,  where  he  re- 
mained seven  years.  In  1847  he  took  his 
first  lesson  in  banking  in  the  ofBce  of  John  K 
Fair  &  Brother,  and  after  a  service  of  eleven 
years  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm.    In 
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April,  1865,  on  the  retirement  of  the  Messrs. 
Fair,  he  established  the  banking-house  of 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  In  the  early  part  of 
1886  this  firm  was  made  the  agents  in  the 
United  States  of  the  Barings  in  London.  Mr. 
Kidder  was  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
also  the  treasurer  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  from  its  beginning,  and  he  had  been 
one  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College,  and 
for  many  years  was  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association. 

UgBbary,  BeiUanli,  an  American  lawyer, 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1813 ;  died  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  May  18,  1886.  He  studied  law 
with  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  and  was  for  some 
time  editor  of  **  Zion's  Herald,"  of  the  Detroit 
''Morning  Post,"  and  of  the  " Portland  East- 
ern Argus."  He  was  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of 
Portland  from  1844  till  1848,  a  representative 
in  the  Maine  Legislature  in  1861-68,  being 
speaker  pro  tern,  of  the  House  for  some  time, 
judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  in  Portland  from 
1863  till  1870,  and  mayor  of  the  city  from 
1870  till  1878. 

Laldley,  Tlieodore  Thaildeui  fitblcskl,  an  Ameri- 
can soldier,  bom  in  Guyandotte,  Va.,  April  14, 
1822;  died  in  Palatka,  Ma.,  April  4, 1886.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  U.  8.  Military  Academy 
in  1842,  standing  sixth  in  his  class,  and  was 
appointed  second-lieutenant  in  the  Ordnance 
Corps.  From  1842  till  1846  he  served  at  the 
Watervliet,  N.  T.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  arsenals,  and  then  participated 
in  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  and  in  the  siege  of  Puebla,  becoming 
first-lieutenant  in  March,  1847,  and  received 
the  brevets  of  captain  and  major  for  his  con- 
duct daring  the  war.  Subsequently  he  served 
successively  on  ordnance  duty  in  the  arsenals 
at  Watervliet,  K  Y. ;  Fort  Monroe,  Va. ;  and 
Charleston,  S.  C,  again  in  Fort  Monroe  and 
Watervliet,  and  in  command  of  the  North 
Carolina  Arsenal  from  1854  till  1858,  becom- 
ing captain  in  July,  1856.  During  the  civil 
war  he  was  inspector  of  powder  in  1861-62, 
and  then  was  in  command  of  the  Frankford 
Arsenal  until  1864,  when  he  became  inspector 
of  ordnance,  and  was  given  charge  of  the 
Springfield  Armory  until  1866.  Afterward  he 
had  command  of  the  New  York  and  later  of 
the  Watertown  Arsenal,  becoming  colonel  in 
April,  1876.  He  served  on  several  boards  by 
which  scientific  tests  and  experiments  were 
made,  principally  on  that  for  testing  the 
strength  and  value  of  steel  and  other  metals, 
in  1875.  Col.  Laidley  was  retired  at  his  own 
request  in  December,  1882,  after  over  forty 
years  of  active  service.  He  invented  several 
valuable  appliances  that  are  now  used  in  the 
ordnance  department,  including  an  igniter,  a 
laboratory,  an  artillery  forge,  and  also  a  cav- 
alry forge.  Besides  important  Government 
reports,  he  was  the  author  of  "  The  Ordnance 
Manual  of  1861  '^  and  of  *^  Instructions  in  Rifle 
Practice"  (Philadelphia,  1879). 


Lanigan,  Geofge  Itenas,  an  American  journal- 
ist, born  on  St.  Charles  River,  Richelieu,  Can- 
ada, Deo.  10,  1846;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Feb.  6,  1886.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  Montreal  High-School,  and  then  learned 
telegraphy.  For  a  short  time  he  worked  on 
the  Government  telegraph  lines  as  an  operator, 
but  was  soon  promoted  to  the  superintendency 
of  an  important  circuit.  During  this  time  he 
had  an  intense  longing  for  newspaper  work, 
and  the  Fenian  raid  of  1866  gave  him  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  beginning  work  as  a 
correspondent.  He  sent  many  long  and  im- 
portant dispatches  to  the  New  York  **  Herald  " 
and  other  papers.  Then  he  went  to  Montreal, 
and  with  Robert  Graham  and  others  established 
the  '^Free  Lance,^'  a  satirical  and  humorous 
paper,  which  developed  into  the  **  Evening 
Star,"  which  is  still  published.  After  selling 
out  his  interest  in  the  ^^  Free  Lance,"  Mr.  Lani- 
gan came  to  the  United  States,  and  was  engaged 
on  the  Chicago  **  Times."  For  a  few  months 
he  wrote  bright  political  paragraphs,  and  did 
much  to  build  up  the  paper  and  extend  its 
reputation.  About  1878  he  removed  to  St 
Louis,  and  became  city  editor  of  the  ^*  Globe- 
Democrat."  He  remained  there  but  a  short 
time,  and  after  severing  his  connection  with 
that  paper  took  charge  of  the  general  Western 
correspondence  of  the  New  York  "World." 
His  ability  was  soon  recognized,  atfd  he  was 
invited  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  that  paper. 
He  remained  in  New  York  eight  years,  and 
wrote  voluminously  on  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. His  "Fables,"  which  attracted  much 
attention,  were  published  in  book-form,  "  Out 
of  the  World"  (New  York,  1878),  and  made 
him  famous.  On  June  18,  1888,  he  became 
editor  of  the  Rochester  "Post-Express,"  and 
in  the  summer  of  1884  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  "  Record."  Mr.  Lanigan  was 
one  of  the  most  versatile  of  American  jour- 
nalists. He  handled  statistics,  politics,  foreign 
affairs,  historical  questions,  and  literary  mat- 
ters with  surprising  readiness  and  marked 
ability,  and  when  he  chose  to  write  in  lighter 
vein,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  he  was  un- 
usually successful.  Among  his  most  success- 
ful poems  are  "  The  Amateur  Orlando  "  and 
"A  Threnody  for  the  Ahkoond  of  Swat." 

Lea,  Isaac,  an  American  naturalist  and  pub- 
lisher, born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  March  4, 1792 ; 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1866.  His 
ancestors,  John  and  Hannah  Lea,  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  "  noted  and  valua- 
ble preachers,"  came  from  Gloucester,  Eng- 
land,  with  William  Penn  on  his  second  visit  to 
America.  Mr.  Lea  was  the  fifth  son  of  James 
Lea,  a  wholesale  merchant,  and  was  sent  to 
the  academy  at  Wilmington  as  a  student  in  the 
classical  course,  with  a  view  to  his  entering 
the  medical  profession.  But  when  fifteen  years 
old  he  was  placed  in  the  mercantile  house  of 
his  eldest  brother  in  Philadelphia.  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  late  Prof  Vanuxem, 
afterward  associated  in  the  geological  survey  of 
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the  State  of  New  York.  Yoong  Lea  had  in- 
herited a  taste  for  hotany  from  his  mother; 
VaniLxem  was  also  interested  in  natural  his- 
tory; and  the  two  made  frequent  geological 
excursions  together  in  the  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Lea^s  first  scientific  paper  was  published  in 
1817 ;  it  was  ^^  An  Account  of  the  Minerals  at 
present  known  to  exist  in  the  Neighborhood 
of  Philadelphia,"  and  appeared  in  the  "Jour- 
nal "  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia.  '*  The  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence" was  established  a  few  months  after- 
ward, and  he  became  a  frequent  contributor  to 
its  pages.  Mr.  Lea^s  marriage,  in  1821,  to  a 
daughter  of  Matthew  Oarey,  publisher  and 
writer  on  political  economy,  was  followed  by 
his  admission  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  M. 
Oarey  &  Sons,  which  was  then  considered  the 
largest  publishing-house  in  the  United  States,  a 
connection  with  which  he  maintained,  through 
all  the  changes  it  underwent,  till  1851.  Mr. 
Lea's  interest  in  geology  led  him  to  the  study 
of  the  raoUusca ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  im- 
ported a  large  collection  of  shells  from  China. 
The  examination  and  description  of  recent  and 
fossil  shells  ultimately  became  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  his  investigations  and  writings.  In  an 
article  on  the  **  Northwest  Passage,"  pub- 
lished in  the  "  American  Quarterly  Review  " 
in  1828,  Mr.  Lea  expressed  the  opinion  that 
if  the  passage  was  ever  made  it  must  be  from 
west  to  east.  This  was  afterward  partly  con- 
firmed by  Capt.  McClure's  achievement  of  the 
passage  in  that  direction.  Visiting  Europe  in 
1832,  Mr.  Lea  attended  the  second  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  at  Oxford,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  prominent  scientific  men 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  During 
his  visit  he  assisted  in  the  arrangement  and 
naming  of  the  collections  of  UnionicUB  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Jardin  des  Planter, 
In  December,  1833,  he  presented  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia,  de- 
scriptions, with  figures,  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  species  of  shells,  which  had  been 
sent  in  to  him  during  his  absence,  Including 
many  new  species  from  Alabama.  "  A  Synop- 
sis of  the  Family  of  Naiades  "  was  published  in 
1836 ;  a  "  Notice  of  the  Oolitic  Formation  in 
North  America,  with  Descriptions  of  some  of 
its  Organic  Remains,"  in  1840.  A  paper  "  Upon 
some  Reptilian  Foot-marks  (Sauropus  primm- 
'0U8)  recently  discovered  near  Pottsville,  Pa.," 
in  the  Red  Sandstone,  in  Rogers's  Formation 
Xr  (Devonian),  communicated  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Association,  and  afterward,  in 
substance  to  the  British  Association,  in  1849, 
is  worthy  of  remark  as  relating  to  the  oldest 
fossil  trace  of  an  air-breathing  animal  which 
had  at  that  time  been  found.  A  second  visit 
to  Europe,  in  1853,  greatly  enlarged  Mr.  Lea's 
acquaintance  with  scientific  men,  and  afforded 
gratifying  evidences  of  the  recognition  which 
he  had  gained  in  all  countries  as  a  leader  in 
his  field  of  science.  In  1858  he  published  an 
important  memoir  on  the  embryology  of  the 


Unionida,  He  was  also  much  interested  in 
mineralogy,  and  had  accumulated  an  exteuaiTe 
collection  of  specimens.  The  list  of  his  pub- 
lished papers,  from  1817  to  1876,  comprises 
two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  titles ;  but  some 
of  the  papers  include  descriptions  of  several 
hundred  species.  Mr.  Lea  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in 
1^28,  and  was  also  a  member  or  honorary 
member  of  a  large  number  of  other  scientific 
societies  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
He  was  President  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science  of  Philadelphia  from  1863  to  1858; 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  for  several  .ears;  and  President  of  the 
American  Association  in  1860. 

Leveridge,  Jeliii,  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
New  York  city  in  1792 ;  died  there,  Feb.  17, 
1886.  He  was  educated  in  a  private  school, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
181 1 .  During  the  mayoralty  of  James  Harper 
in  1844  and  1846  he  was  Corporation  Counsel. 
He  was  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  and 
physical  powers  until  his  death. 

Lewis,  IMn,  an  American  physician,  bom  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1823  ;  died  in  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.,  May  21, 1886.  He  was  educated  in 
the  old  school  of  medicine,  at  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Harvard  College,  but  became  a 
convert  to  homoBopathy  and  practiced  it  for 
several  years  in  Buffdo,  N.  Y.  His  wife's 
health  failing,  he  abandoned  his  practice,  went 
South,  and  began  lecturing  up(»i  physiology 
and  hygiene,  traveling  extensively  for  eight 
years.  He  then  settled  in  Boston,  develof>ed 
his  new  system  of  gymnastics,  and  opened  a 
school  for  yoong  ladies  in  Lexington,  Mass., 
where  his  method  of  physical  training  met 
with  much  success.  But  the  building  was 
burned  down  in  1867,  and  he  resumed  lectur- 
ing on  hygiene  and  temperance.  He  origi- 
nated the  noted  Woman^s  Temperance  Crus»le 
in  Ohio,  published  pamphlets  and  books  on 
health  subjects,  and  published  and  edited  *'  To- 
Day,"  "Dio  Lewis's  Monthly,"  "Dio  Lewis's 
Nuggets,"  and  the  "  Dio  Lewis  Treasury,"  the 
latter  being  put  to  press  just  before  his  death. 

UpplBco^  JtBhoji  BaHagcr,  an  American  pub- 
lisher, bom  in  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  in 
1816;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1886. 
He  learned  the  book-selling  business  at  an 
early  age,  and  at  eighteen  was  in  charge  of  a 
large  store  in  Philadelphia.  In  1836,  when 
twenty  years  old,  he  founded  the  publishing 
house  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1868,  he  established  ^^  Lippincott's  Maga- 
zine," a  popular  monthly  publication,  and  some 
years  later  the  ^'  Medical  Times."  In  1875  the 
house  established  a  London  agency  to  facilitate 
the  importation  of  European  books.  The  firm 
have  published  a  large  number  of  books,  some 
of  which,  like  Dr.  S.  Austin  Allibone's  "Dic- 
tionary of  Authors,"  possess  a  lasting  valae. 

Loew,  diaries  E.,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
in  Germany  in  June,  1887 ;  died  in  New  York 
city,  April  21,   1886.     He  was  brought    to 
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j  America  when  two  years  old,  received  a  public- 

Bohool  education,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
i  in  New  York  city.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
i  county  clerk  as  the  candidate  of  Tammany 

Hall,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  was  re- 
elected. He  declined  a  nomination  for  mayor 
in  1870.  In  1879  he  became  so  indignant  at 
John  Kelly's  action  at  the  time  of  the  Sara- 
toga Convention  that  he  resigned  his  member- 
ship in  Tammany  Hall,  and  held  aloof  from  it 
until  shortly  before  the  convention  that  nomi- 
nated Gov.  Hill.  He  was  a  school  trustee  for 
several  terms,  President  of  the  Grand  Central 
Savings-Bank,  President  of  the  Iroa  Steamboat 
Company,  and  a  member  of  the  commission  to 
consider  various  plans  for  laying  telegraph- 
wires  underground. 

Lotturaik  SmbmI  K.,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1804 ;  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  June  12,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1825,  and  at  its  divinity  school  in 
1828.  In  1829  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  and 
dedicated  the  church-building  on  the  day  of 
his  ordination.  He  remained  in  this  charge 
until  1834,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  his- 
toric Brattle  Square  Church,  Boston,  where  he 
officiated  continuously  until  1871.  The  demo- 
lition of  the  building  to  make  way  for  a  busi- 
ness block  then  forced  the  congregation  to 
seek  quarters  elsewhere.  A  new  building  was 
erected,  in  which  Dr.  Lothrop  continued 
preaching  until  1876,  when  he  was  retired, 
and  the  society  dissolved.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  for 
thirty  years  and  chairman  of  the  English  High- 
School  Committee  for  twenty-six.  In  addition 
he  had  held  the  place  of  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society, 
delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1853,  and  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sacbnsetts  Historical  Society  and  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1852. 

Ladtow,  N«  M.9  an  American  actor,  bom  in 
New  York  dty  in  1795 ;  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Jan.  9,  1886.  He  began  his  theatrical  career 
in  1815,  his  first  appearance  being  in  the  melo- 
drama "  Forty  Thieves."  Shortly  afterward  he 
joined,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  first  company  that 
undertook  aptour  of  the  Westem  States,  Alex- 
ander Drake  heading  the  narty.  Their  first 
performance  was  at  Glean,  N.  Y.,  where  they 
played  by  candle-light  in  a  bam.  They  then 
put  all  their  effects  on  a  fiat-boat  and  descended 
the  Alleghany  to  Pittsburg,  stopping  at  the 
little  settlements  on  the  banks  to  give  perform- 
ances. In  this  way  they  introduced  dramatic 
art  in  many  towns  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  then,  descending  the  Mississippi,  played  at 
all  the  towns  within  reach.  They  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  in  1817,  and  played  therefor  sev- 
eral months.  In  1819  Mr.  Ludlow  took  the 
first  regular  dramatic  company  to  St.  Louis, 
and  gave  three  performances  a  week,  merging 
a  rival  company  into  his  own  in  1820,  and 
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there  presenting  a  series  of  standard  dramas. 
In  1834  he  became  associated  with  Sol  Smith 
and  the  Field  Brothers,  and  they  played  to- 
gether for  twenty  years,  when  he  retired  from 
the  stage  and  began  compiling!  his  memoirs, 
which  were  published  in  a  large  volume  en- 
titled "Dramatic  Life  as  I  Found  It"  (1880). 
In  late  years  Mr.  Lndlow  reappeared  occasion- 
ally, but  only  in  benefit  performances. 

McCaok^  Roderick  &,  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  in  Steubenville,  O.,  March  10, 1839;  died 
in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Feb.  18,  1886.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1859 ;  was 
attached  to  the  steam-frigate  "  Minnesota  "  in 
1859-61 ;  commanded  the  steamer  "  Stars  and 
Stripes,"  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron, 
1861-'62 ;  steamer  "  Bienville,"  North  Atlantic 
squadron,  1862-'63;  ironclad  steamer  '^Oa- 
nonicus,"  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron, 
]863-'66;  steamer  "Tioga,"  Gulf  squadron, 
1865-'66;  steamer  "Kearsarge,"  South  Pacific 
squadron,  1868-69;  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant in  1861,  lieutenant-commander  in  1865, 
and  commander  Sept.  25, 1878.  He  was  navi- 
gation officer  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard  in 
1877-78,  and  a  lighthouse  inspector  in  1880- 
'84.  During  the  war  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  operations  before  New  hern,  Wilmington, 
Fort  Fisher,  Charleston  on  the  James  river. 
Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  and  Roanoke  Island, 
and  had  performed  a  sea  service  of  ten  years 
and  eight  months,  and  been  on  shore  or  other 
duty  fifteen  years. 

McKay^  Henry  Kent,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
in  New  Hampshire;  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July 
81,  1886.  He  went  to  Georgia  when  very 
young,  was  there  educated  and  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
was  engaged  in  large  practice,  which  he  gave 
up  to  join  the  Confederate  army.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  became  a  Republican,  and  was  a 
conspicuous  member  of  the  reconstruction  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1868.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Gov.  Bullock,  Mr.  McKay  was  ap- 
pointed a  justice  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of 
Georgia,  and  on  that  of  President  Hayes,  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Georgia.  For  more  than  a  year 
prior  to  his  death  he  was  totally  incapacitated 
by  a  mental  malady. 

HeKomey,  Gerxld,  an  American  journalist, 
born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1848 ;  died  in  New 
York  city,  Jan.  1,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dnblin  University,  came  to  America  about 
1868,  and  became  a  reporter  on  the  New  York 
'*  Herald."  He  was  naturally  fond  of  travel 
and  adventure,  and,  after  making  several  trips 
to  Central  America  in  the  interests  of  that 
newspaper,  volunteered  in  1873  to  accompany 
the  party  that  was  being  fitted  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  search  for  the  survivors  of  the 
*  *  Polaris  "  Expedition.  He  was  appointed  clerk 
to  Capt.  D.  L.  Braine,  of  the  *'  Juniata,"  and 
in  that  capacity  went  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
When  the  "Little  Juniata"  was  sent  from 
Upernavik  to  a  point  beyond  that  which  the 
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larger  vessel  was  able  to  reach,  he  formed  one 
of  Lient  De  Long^s  party  and  proceeded  as  far 
north  as  Tessnisoak,  in  MeMlIe  Bay,  and  on 
his  retnrn  to  the  ^* Juniata"  presented  the 
party  with  some  venison,  the  firdt  fresh  meat 
they  had  liad  in  many  days.  He  was  ap- 
pointed court  stenographer  in  General  Ses- 
sions in  1875,  and  still  held  the  place  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

HdiMB,  Janes  H.,  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Scotland,  Aug.  13,  1829;  died  in  Dan- 
ville, N.  Y.,  Aug.  12,  1886.  He  was  brought 
up  in  Nova  Scolia,  and  removed  to  the  United 
States  in  1842:  studied  medicine  and  surgery 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  and,  after  being  graduated, 
practiced  and  lived  there  until  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  death.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican  in  a 
Democratic  district,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was 
defeated  for  re-  election  as  a  Democrat.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  war  he  began  manufacturing 
a  proprietary  medicine,  from  which  he  amassed 
a  large  fortune.  He  was  highly  respected  in  St. 
Louis,  and  was  a  man  of  large  charities. 

HePhersM,  E.  H.,  an  American  soldier,  born 
in  Covington,  Ky.,  in  1887;  died  in  Evansville, 
Ind.,  March  4, 1886.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  regular  army,  serving  during 
the  civil  war  mainly  in  the  West.  Since  the 
close  of  the  war  he  had  gained  distinction  as 
an  Indian  fighter. 

Hadeaii,  Ciesrge  Mdntosh,  an  American  physi- 
cian, born  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1807 ;  died 
there,  March  8,  1886.  His  father  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  from  1795 
to  1812.  He  was  graduated  at  that  institution 
in  1824,  and  having  chosen  the  medical  profes- 
sion attended  lectures  in  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal College,  where  he  was  graduated  with  high 
honors  in  1829.  At  one  time  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  Han- 
over College,  Indiana.  He  was  well  known  as 
a  physician,  an  author,  a  lecturer,  and  a  writer 
on  medical  subjects. 

MafletB,  John,  an  American  clergyman,  born 
in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  March  8, 1800 ;  died  there, 
Aug.  10,  1886.  His  father,  a  Scotchman,  came 
to  America  near  the  dose  of  the  last  centary, 
and  when  thirty-six  years  old  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mathematics  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey ;  his  mother  was  a  sis- 
ter of  Com.  Bainbridge.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  the  class  of  1816, 
immediately  became  a  tutor  there,  and  main- 
tained an  active  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion for  more  than  fifty  years,  occupying  nearly 
every  chair  in  the  faculty  during  that  period. 
In  December,  1853,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  college,  and  on  June  28,  1854,  was  in- 
augurated. He  resigned  the  office  in  1868,  and 
was  succeeded  by  James  McCosh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  incumbency 
Dr.  Maclean  conferred  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
upon  895  students.  Upon  bis  retirement  a 
residence  in  Canal  Street  was  purchased  and 


? resented  to  him.  He  was  for  many  yean 
'resident  of  the  Colonization  Society,  which 
undertook  to  send  Southern  slaves  to  homes 
in  Africa,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Society. 

JllagM%  Elias  LyMtiLan  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Oct.  20, 1810;  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1886.  His  grand- 
father was  a  Baptist  minister  and  a  participant 
in  the  Revolution.  His  father  was  a  success- 
ful architect.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  young 
Magoon  was  apprenticed  to  the  bricklayer's 
trade,  which  he  followed  for  four  years.  Dur- 
ing his  apprenticeship  he  prepared  himself  for 
college,  and  with  a  capital  of  $40  entered  Water- 
ville  College,  Me.  (now  Colby  University),  where 
he  was  a  classmate  of  Hannibal  Haxnlin.  In 
his  vacations  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  Lowell, 
where  he  boarded  with  a  Mrs.  Butler,  a  poor 
widow,  who  had  a  son  she  was  anxious  to  send 
to  college.  Being  unable  to  go  to  Waterrille 
at  the  time,  young  Magoon  wrote  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  introducing  the  boy,  and 
saying,  '^  Master  Butler  will  make  a  good 
scholar."  The  letter  was  dated  Sept.  18, 18d4. 
Magoon  carefully  looked  after  the  comfort  and 
supervised  the  studies  of  the  widow's  son,  who 
is  the  now  famous  General  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler. In  1886  Mr.  Magoon  entered  Newton  Sem- 
inary, and  in  1889  was  ordained  a  minister  in 
the  Baptist  churchy  and  settled  at  Richmond, 
Ya.,  where  he  remained  six  years.  He  then  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Ninth  Street  Baptist  Chnrcb, 
Cincinnati,  and  in  1849  of  the  Oliver  Street 
Baptist  Church,  New  York.  In  1857  he  took 
charge  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Albany 
for  ten  years,  then  removed  to  the  Broad 
Street  Baptist  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  continued  to  preach  until  April,  1884.  In 
1858  Rochester  University  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  during  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  city  of  Lowell  the  hospitality 
of  the  city  was  extended  him  by  the  mayor  and 
corporation.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  collector 
of  works  of  art  and  valuable  books.  He  pre- 
sented his  collection  of  Protestant  literature  to 
Newton  Seminary,  his  illnetrated  art  works  to 
Rochester  University,  a  large  number  of  mift> 
cellaneous  works  to  Colby  University,  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  water-colors  to  the  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um, New  York,  his  Roman  Catholic  theolo^cal 
works  to  Cardinal  McCloskey,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  books  to. Bates  College,  Me.  He  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  the  most  popular  are: 
"Proverbs  for  the  People,"  "Orators  of  the 
American  Revolution,*'  "  Republican  Chris- 
tianity," and  "  Westward  Empire."  He  also 
lectured  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  always 
attracting  large  audiences.  As  a  pulpit  orator 
Dr.  Magoon  had  few  equals.  He  was  simple  in 
his  habits,  and  never  forgot  the  struggles  of  his 
early  days.  The  most  highly-prized  object  in 
his  collection  was  a  brick  incased  in  a  frame  of 
beaten  bronze.  It  was  the  first  brick  he  ever 
laid.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Edwin  Forrest, 
and  at  one  time  thought  seriously  of  adopting 
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the  siof^  as  a  profession.  When  the  question 
of  opening  the  Permanent  Exhibition  on  San- 
days  was  discussed,  he  was  the  only  clergyman 
that  came  out  in  favor  of  the  movement,  and, 
when  his  conduct  in  so  doing  was  criticised,  he 
said,  **  It  is  better  to  have  men  enjoying  them- 
selves quietly  in  a  place  where  amusement  is 
blended  with  instruction,  than  to  have  them 
lying  around  taverns  and  saloons,  corrupting 
their  minds  and  destroying  their  bodies  drink- 
ing rum." 

HaiaiOTlch.  Jehi,  an  American  scenic  artist, 
born  in  the  Island  of  Lazina,  off  the  coast  of 
Italy,  about  1856 ;  died  in  NewTork  city,  June 
8,  1886.  When  twelve  years  old  he  came  to 
America  with  his  parents,  and  settled  in  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Nine  years  later  he  enlisted  in 
the  regular  army,  and  was  ordered  to  Arizona, 
where  an  Indian  campaign  was  in  progress. 
Tlie  surffeon  of  his  regiment  was  an  amateur 
artist,  who  in  leisure  hours  gave  him  instruc- 
tion in  painting.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
he  was  discharged  from  the  army,  and,  settling 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  placed  hunself  under 
the  tuition  of  a  scenic  artist.  His  progress  was 
rapid,  and  he  found  no  difiSoulty  in  obtaining 
employment  He  did  some  v«ry  effective  work 
at  Baldwin's,  the  Oalifomia,  and  the  Brush 
Street  Theatres,  and  then  came  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  at 
Wallack's  Theatre,  subsequently  doing  work  for 
the  principal  theatres.  In  1885  he  became  the 
chief  scenic  artist  at  McYicar's  Theatre,  Chica- 
go, but,  finding  himself  a  victim  to  consump- 
tion ,  he  returned  to  California.  Experiencing  no 
relief  from  that  climate,  he  again  came  to  New 
York  city,  and  died  five  days  after  his  arrival 
His  best  work  here  was  for  .**  The  Rtgah,** 
*'  The  Silver  King,"  "  Nanon,"  and  "  Falka." 

Mcredltli,  Jsseph  H.,  an  American  soldier,  born 
in  1839 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  March  29, 
1886.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  en- 
listed as  first>lieutenant  in  the  Thirteenth  Con- 
necticut Volunteers.  Before  he  had  served  a 
year  he  was  stricken  down  with  acute  malaria 
and  compelled  to  return  North ;  but  within  a 
few  months  he  again  went  to  the  field,  and 
served  upon  the  staffs  of  Gens.  Foster,  Bailey, 
and  HeroUr  When  the  Eighty-second  Infantry, 
the  first  colored  regiment,  was  organized,  he 
was  commissioned  as  a  captain  in  it.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  Inspector- 
General  of  Florida,  receiving  the  brevet  of 
colonel  for  his  gallantry.  Coming  to  New  York 
city,  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  Custom- 
House,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  becom- 
ing Chief  of  the  Fourth  Division.  He  was  a 
founder  of  Farragut  Post,  No.  75,  G.  A.  R. 

ffiller,  Joha  F.,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  1881 ;  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  March  8,  1886.  He  received  an 
academic  education  in  South  Bend,  and  was 
fitted  for  college  in  Chicago,  but  did  not  ecter, 
going  to  New  York  and  beginning  the  study 
of  law  when  eighteen  years  old.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  New  York  State  Law  School 


in  1852  with  the  degree  of  L.  B.,  and  began 
practicing  at  South  Bend.  Failing  health  led 
him  to  California  in  the  following  year,  where 
he  practiced  for  three  years,  when  he  returned 
to  Indiana  and  resumed  his  profession.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Fremont  campaign  of 
1856.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  but  resigned  to 
become  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Morton,  and 
was  soon  afterward  given  the  command  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  Indiana  Volunteers.  On  reach- 
ing the  field  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
brigade,  serving  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  in  the  West,  under  Gens.  Sherman, 
Buell,  Rosecrans,  and  Thomas.  At  the  battle 
of  Stone  River  he  distinguished  himself  by 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  across  the 
river  and  driving  Breckinridge  from  his  posi- 
tion, receiving  a  bullet  in  his  neck  during  the 
charge.  For  his  gallantry  he  was  promoted  to 
brigadier-general.  In  the  battle  of  Liberty  Gap 
he  made  another  charge  with  his  bri^e,  and 
at  the  moment  of  victory  was  stricken  down 
by  a  second  bullet,  which  entered  his  left  eye 
and  lodged  in  the  bone  of  the  forehead.  De- 
spite the  constant  pain,  he  carried  this  bullet 
for  twelve  years,  various  surgeons  declining  to 
attempt  its  removal  through  fear  of  destroying 
the  other  eye,  or  of  impairing  his  brain ;  but  it 
was  successfully  extracted  in  1875.  He  com- 
manded the  left  division,  of  8,000  men,  at  the 
battle  of  Nashville,  and  was  brevetted  a  major- 
general  for  conspicuous  bravery.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  offered  a  commission  of 
high  rank  in  the  regular  army,  but  declined  it, 
and  returned  to  California  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  almost  immediately  appointed 
CoUector  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  how- 
ever, and,  after  serving  four  years,  declined  a 
reapointment.  He  then  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion to  engage  in  business  pursuits,  and  became 
President  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 
Gen.  Miller  was  a  Republican  candidate  for 
presidential  elector  in  1872,  1876,  and  1880, 
and  a  member  of  the  California  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1879.  He  was  elected  United 
States  Senator,  Jan.  12, 1881,  and  took  his  seat 
on  March  4  following.  On  the  organization  of 
the  Forty-seventh  Congress  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  on  Naval  Affairs,  and  in  the  Forty- 
eighth  and  Forty- ninth  Congresses  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  amember  of  that  on  Civil  Service  and 
Retrenchment 

Hltaiors^  JoMph,  an  American  sculptor,  born 
in  Sligo,  Ireland ;  died  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
Jan.  17,  1886.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of 
sculptors,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  was  his 
brother,  Martin  Milmore.  He  was  taken  to 
Boston,  Mass.,,  when  an  infant,  and,  after  at- 
tending the  Brimmer  and  Qnincy  Schools,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker.  Disliking  his 
prospects,  he  abandoned  that  trade  and  became 
a  marble-cutter,  in  which  employment  he  de- 
veloped a  marked  taste  for  architectural  work. 
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He  was  then  associated  with  his  brother,  and 
together  they  executed  the  ^^  Sphinx  "  in  Moant 
Auburn  Cemetery,  and  designed  and  executed 
the  statuary  in  connection  with  Horticuitural 
Hall,  Boston,  and  a  large  number  of  soldiers' 
monuments  throughout  the  country,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  that  on  Boston  Common. 

Httehell,  WIlflaB,  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
New  York  in  1801 ;  died  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
Cct.  6, 1886.  In  1849  he  was  elected  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  serving  a 
term  of  seven  years,  and  also  a  term  of  two  years 
as  a  Justice  of  the  old  High  Court  of  Appeals. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  at  the 
bar  for  over  half  a  century,  was  Vice-President 
of  the  Bar  Association  for  two  years,  was  par- 
ticularly noted  for  his  ability  and  integrity  as 
a  referee,  and  was  an  accomplished  scholar. 
He  kept  up  his  professional  work  until  about  a 
year  before  his  death. 

Hona,  BeidaniH)  an  American  diplomatist, 
born  in  Lancaster  County,  Fa.,  in  1820;  died  in 
London,  England,  June  20,  1886.  He  began 
life  as  a  printer  in  Philadelphia,  but  when 
thirty  years  old  went  to  Europe,  traveled  over 
England  on  foot,  and  published  a  volume  of  his 
impressions,  **  Footpath  and  Highway  "  (1863). 
In  1854  he  became  private  secretary  to  James 
Buchanan,  then  United  States  minister  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Legation.  He  remained  in  this 
ofiSce  until  1874,  and  during  that  period  fre- 
quently acted  as  charge  cTaff'aires,  He  was  ap- 
Eointed  minister  resident  m  Portugal  in  1874, 
olding  the  office  until  1882.  Mr.  Moran  was 
a  contributor  to  the  leading  American  and  Eng- 
lish periodicals,  and  was  noted  for  his  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  archives  of  the  American 
legation  at  London  and  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy. 

Merrta,  Charles  D«,  an  American  educator,  born 
in  England,  about  1830;  died  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Feb.  7,  1886.  He  took  his  degree  at  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford,  in  1849.  After  com- 
ing to  America  he  served  for  several*  years  as 
head  of  a  classical  school  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
and  as  a  professor  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  On  the  opening  of  Johus  Hop- 
kins University  in  Baltimore,  he  became  Col- 
legiate Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  that  in- 
stitution, and  held  the  chair  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  held  a  high  rank  as  a  classical 
scholar,  and  as  an  instructor  of  young  men  was 
both  popular  and  successful. 

H«ne,  Nathaa  B.,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  1799;  died  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  June  26,  1886.  He  was  educated  for 
the  bar  in  the  office  of  Ebenezer  Young,  with 
whom  he  was  afterward  associated  in  practice, 
and  settled  in  Brooklyn  in  1826.  In  1827  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  William  Rockhill, 
subsequently  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York.  He  became  District  Attorney  in 
1880,  and,  after  serving  as  City  Judge  for  two 
terms  and  City  Treasurer  one  terra,  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Second  District 


of  New  York,  in  1847.  Judge  Morse  was  the 
first  President  of  the  Union  Ferry  Company. 

Morid)  J«(»b  Wrey,  an  American  architect, 
bom  in  Chiselhnrst,  En^and,  in  1825 ;  died  in 
New  York  city,  June  14^  1886.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Cork,  Ireland,  and  in  London,  and  was 
graduated  at  King's  College  in  the  latter  city  in 
1842.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Owen  Jones,  the 
distinguished  architect,  and  they  ^ent  two 
years  together  in  studying  the  Albambra.  Mr. 
Mould  subsequently  illastrated  the  second  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  efones's  '•*'  Alhambra,''  and  assiBted 
him  on  his  "  Grammar  of  Ornament"  He 
also  illustrated  an  illuminated  edition  of  Gray's 
"Elegy,"  and  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer." 
Impressed  with  the  singular  beauty  of  Moorish 
designs  and  coloring,  he  threw  much  of  their 
spirit  into  plans  for  several  English  residences, 
which  received  flattering  criticisms.  When,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Jones,  he  designed  the 
Moresque^Turkish  Divan  of  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, and  the  decorations  of  the  World's  Fair 
Exposition  Building  of  1861,  he  was  accorded 
a  high  place  among  architects.  In  1863  he  was 
induced  to  come  to  New  York  city  by  Moses 
H.  Grinnell,  who  desired  him  to  design  and 
superintend  the  construction  of  All  Souls 
Church.  On  the  execution  of  this  commission, 
he  became  assistant  to  Calvert  Vaux,  Chief 
Architect  of  the  Department  of  Public  Parks, 
holding  the  place  from  1867  till  1870,  when  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Yaux  as  chief,  and  served  as  such 
four  years.  During  his  incumbency  of  these 
offices.  Central  Park  was  designed  and  laid  out, 
and  his  most  effective  work  was  there  exe- 
cuted. Five  years  were  occupied  in  making 
the  drawings  for  the  Terrace  and  its  ornaments 
alone.  He  designed  most  of  the  bridges  in  the 
park,  notably  the  Bow  Bridge  across  the  lake 
from  the  Ramble,  and  the  Moorish  structure 
used  as  the  music-stand.  In  1874  he  went  to 
Peru  with  Henry  Meigs,  to  superintend  some 
important  architectural  work,  but  the  death  of 
the  latter  soon  led  to  his  return.  His  last  work 
was  the  design  for  the  temporary  tomb  of  Gen. 
Grant,  which  he  executed  in  a  few  minutes. 

NaglM,  Heiry  Morris,  an  American  soldier, 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Jan.  16,  1816;  died 
Id  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  March  6,  1886.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy 
in  1886,  and  left  the  army  shortly  afterward, 
engaging  in  business  as  a  civil  engineer.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  he  returned 
to  military  service  and  was  commissioned  as 
captain  in  the  First  New  York  Volunteera 
He  served  throughout  the  war  with  distinction, 
and  in  1848  went  into  the  banking  and  com- 
mercial business  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  remain- 
ing there  until  the  dawn  of  the  civil  war,  when 
he  again  returned  to  service.  He  was  ap- 
point^ lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Sixteenth  In- 
fantry in  May,  1861,  and  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  February,  1862;  was  engaged  in 
the  early  campaigns  on  the  lower  Potomac 
and  on  the  Peninsula;  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks ;  commanded  a  division  in 
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the  North  Oarolina  DepartmeDt,  1868;  took 
command  of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps  in  Jnly, 
1863 ;  and  served  in  the  Department  of  the 
Tennessee  until  he  was  mustered  out  in  April, 
1864.  He  then  resumed  the  banking  business 
in  San  Francisco,  and  became  deeply  interested 
in  viniculture  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 

KeuHuiii,  GvsliYiis  At,  an  American  journalist, 
bom  in  Silesia,  Prussia,  in  1805 ;  died  in  Sulli* 
van  Ooiinty,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11,  1886.  While  en- 
gaged  in  theological  study  at  Jena,  he  was  pro- 
voked into  a  student's  duel,  and  immediately 
afterward  emigrated,  landing  in  America  about 
1830.  Settling  in  New  York  city,  he  estab- 
lished a  small  newspaper  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  was  the  first  and  for  many  years 
the  only  one  in  the  city.  Under  his  editorial 
and  financial  management  the  paper  attained 
an  influential  position,  and  became  the  New 
York  "Staats  Zeitung"  of  to-day.  Mr.  Neu- 
mann was  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  by  the  aid 
of  bis  newspaper  was  soon  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  the  German  adherents  of  the  party  in 
the  city.  In  1852  President  Pierce  appointed 
him  head-weigher  in  the  Gustom-House,  when 
he  severed  his  connection  with  the  paper. 
Three  years  later  he  was  forced  by  ill-health 
to  resign  the  office  and  retire  from  active  life. 
His  Democratic  friends  then  made  up  a  purse 
of  $10,000  for  him,  which  he  invested  in  a 
farm  near  Narrowsburg,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Nevtey  Join  WUUaiisei,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1808 ;  died 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  6,  1886.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Union  College  in  1821,  and  entered 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  to 
take  a  theological  course,  in  1828.  While  pur- 
suing his  studies  there,  he  became  distinguished 
as  an  able  Hebrew  scholar,  and  developed  a 
marked  interest  in  Oriental  and  Biblical  litera- 
ture. After  he  had  completed  his  conrse,  he 
remained  at  the  college  as  a  tutor  until  1826, 
when  he  was  invited  to  occupy  temporarily  the 
chair  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature,  made 
vacant  by  the  absence  of  Dr.  Hodge  in  Europe. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Carlisle  in  October,  1828,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  appointed  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary then  recently  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.  He  re- 
mained in  this  place  ten  years.  In  1840  be  ac- 
cepted a  professorship  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Meroersburg, 
Pa.,  and  was  shortly  afterward  made  President 
of  Marshall  College,  at  that  place.  In  1848  he 
published  his  celebrated  tract,  entitled  ^^  The 
Anxioos  Bench,"  which  provoked  a  remarkable 
and  serious  controversy  in  the  Church  on  the 
subject  of  revivals,  and  led  to  what  has  been 
called  the  "  Mercersbuiig  theology."  He  re- 
signed the  direction  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary in  1851,  and  the  presidency  of  Marshall 
College  on  its  removal  to  Lancaster  and  con- 
solidation with  Franklin  College  in  1858.    In 


1866  he  was  elected  President  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  and  held  the  place  until  1876, 
when  he  retired  to  private  life.  Dr.  Nevin's 
whole  career  was  one  of  marked  mental  ac- 
tivity. He  exercised  an  independent  judgment, 
and  wielded  a  facile  pen  from  his  student  days. 
He  edited  a  quarterly  literary  journal  called 
"  The  Friend  "  in  1888-'84,  and  the  "  Mercers- 
burg  Review,"  in  1849-'58.  His  writings, 
which  are  very  numerous,  display  a  strong  love 
of  controversy,  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  critical 
mind.  Among  his  best-known  works  are: 
"The  Mystical  Presence"  (1846);  "The  His- 
tory and  Genius  of  the  Heidelburg  Catechism" 
(1847) ;  "  Anti-Christ,  or  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and 
Schism  "  (1848) ;  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  on  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  "  (1848) ;  "  The  Dutch  Crusade  " 
(1854) ;  "  Review  of  Dr.  Hodge's  Commentary 
on  the  Ephesians"  (1857);  *' Vindication  of 
the  Revised  Liturgy"  (1867);  "Answer  to 
Prof.  Dorner,  of  Berlin,  Germany"  (1868); 
"Revelation  and  Redemption"  (1870);  and 
"Revelation  of  God  in  Christ"  (1871). 

Nlchob,  Edward  T.,  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  in  Georgia,  March  1, 1828 ;  died  in  Pom- 
fret,  Conn.,  Oct.  12,  1886.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1836,  and  served  as  a 
passed- midshipman  in  the  Mediterranean,  Bra- 
zil, Pacific,  and  home  squadrons  from  1842  till 
1850.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  steamer 
"Winona,"  in  the  Western  Gulf  blockading 
squadron,  and  participated  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  receiv- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  latter  April  28, 1862. 
In  the  same  year  he  took  part  m  the  attack 
and  passage  of  the  batteries  at  Yicksbnrg,  and 
was  commissioned  commander  on  July  16. 
On  June  16,  1864,  while  in  command  of  the 
steamer  "  Mendota,"  he  took  part  in  the  en- 
gagement with  the  Confederate  battery  at 
Four-Mile  creek,  on  James  river.  After  the 
war  he  was  on  special  duty  at  New  York  in 
1866-'68;  commissioned  as  captain  July  25, 
1866 ;  appointed  chief  of  staff  in  the  Asiatic 
squadron  in  1870;  commissioned  as  conuno- 
dore  and  appointed  commandant  of  the  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard  in  1872 ;  commissioned  as  rear- 
admiral,  Feb.  26,  1878,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron; 
and  placed  on  the  retired  list  March  1, 1885. 
He  was  an  admirable  executive  officer. 

NIA^  Winiaa  Ripley,  an  American  chemist, 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  80,  1847;  died  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  July  14,  1886.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  in  1868, 
after  which  he  spent  two  years  abroad  in  study, 
and  then  was  graduated  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1869.  His  relations 
as  teacher  began  with  this  institution  during 
his  senior  year,  and  continued  through  the 
different  grades  of  instructor  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor antil  1872,  when  he  became  Professor 
of  General  Chemistry,  in  which  capacity  he 
continued  until  his  death.    Prof.  Nichols  was 
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a  member  of  nameroas  scientific  societies,  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  organiza- 
tion he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Ohemistry  for  1885,  and  at  that  time 
presented  a  valaable  address  on  ^^Ohemistry 
in  the  Service  of  the  Public  HeaHh."  The 
snbject  of  water-analjsis  was  one  to  which  he 
paid  special  attention,  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  first  authorities  in  this  coontry  in 
that  line  of  investigation.  He  pablished  nu- 
merons  papers  on  the  water-supplies  of  Bos- 
ton, Cambridge,  New  Bedford,  Springfield, 
and  Winchester,  Mass. ;  New  London,  Conn. ; 
and  Yonkers,  N.  T.  Among  his  researches 
that  deserve  special  mention  are  those  devoted 
to  the  ventilation  of  railway-trains,  and  par- 
ticularly the  efifects  of  the  atmosphere  of  smok- 
ing-cars, undertaken  at  the  reauest  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State* Board  of  HeaJth.  He  was  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Institate  of  Tech- 
nology, and  compiled  a  list  of  the  ^'  Publications 
of  its  Ofi^cers,  Students,  and  Alumni,"  in  which 
may  be  found  a  complete  list  of  his  own  papers 
down  to  1882.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  in  active  preparation  an  index  to  the  liter- 
ature of  carbon  monoxide,  and  dso,  with  Prof. 
Lewis  M.  Norton,  a  "  Dictionary  of  Chemical 
Synonyms."  He  also  prepared  the  following 
text-books :  '*  An  Elementary  Manual  of  Chem- 
istry," abridged  from  Eliot  and  Storer^s  man- 
ual, with  the  co-operation  of  the  authors  (New 
York,  1872);  a  ^'Compendious  Manual  of 
Qualitative  Analysis,"  by  Charles  W.  Eliot  and 
Frank  H.  Storer  (1872),  this  and  sub^eqaent 
editions  being  of  his  revision ;    '^  Water- Sup- 

Ely,  mainly  from  a  Chemical  and  Sanitary 
tandpoint"  (1883);  and,  with  L.  M.  Norton, 
^*  Laboratory  Experiments  in  General  Chem- 
istry" (printed  privately,  Boston,  1884). 

N9y«8,  Jeki  H*,  an  American  religious  enthu- 
siast, born  in  Brattleboro',  Yt.,  in  1811 ;  died  at 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Can.,  April  13, 1886.  He 
was  educated  in  Andover  and  New  Haven,  and 
while  pursaing  his  theological  studies  was 
brought  under  the  influence  of  revivalist 
preachers.  This  event  and  his  own  reading 
of  the  Bible  led  hioi  to  believe  that  all  exist- 
ing forms  of  religious  worship  were  wrong, 
and  Irom  this  belief  he  soon  passed  to  an-, 
other,  that  it  was  his  mission  to  found  a  new 
and  the  true  religion.  He  began  preaching 
his  theories  in  1834,  and  gathering  about  him 
a  number  of  adherents  he  gave  to  them  the  name 
of  "  Perfectionists."  During  the  next  twelve 
years  he  confined  his  labors  mainly  to  Put- 
ney, Yt.,  and  then,  having  adopted  some  of 
the  principles  of  Fourierism,  he  induced  his 
followers  to  attempt  the  experiment  of  com- 
munal living.  The  result  was,  that  the  indig- 
nation of  the  citizens  was  raised  so  strongly 
against  them  that,  rather  than  renounce  their 
belief,  they  sought  an  abiding-place  elsewhere. 
In  1848  they  established  themselves  at  Oneida, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  and  have  since  been 
known  as  the  Oneida  Community.    Yarious  at- 


tempts to  maintain  branch  communities  have 
failed,  and  by  the  merging  of  these  interests 
into  the  common  property  of  the  parent  es- 
tablishment, that  has  acquired  considerable 
material  strength. 

OnderdMk,  B&nOB  G«,  an  American  lawyer, 
bom  in  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
14,  1808;  died  there,  April  6,  1886.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church  Academy  and  at 
Butgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  re- 
ceiving his  degree  from  the  latter  in  18S9.  In 
1888  he  successfully  led  a  movement  to  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  the  county  court-house 
from  his  native  town,  and  from  that  time  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
men  in  Queens  County.  He  was  elected  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  1888,  and  was  county  judge 
in  1835-'40.  He  had  the  largest  professional 
busmess  in  Queens  County. 

O'Bcily,  floiry,  an  American  journalist,  bom 
in  Carrickmacross,  Ulster,  Ireland,  Feb.  6, 
1806 ;  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1886. 
He  came  to  America  with  his  father  in  1816, 
and  learned  the  printer's  trade  on  the  New 
York  *^  Columbian."  In  1826  he  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Rochester  *^  Daily  Advertiser,"  and 
was  thus  employed  for  four  years.  For  over 
half  a  century  Mr.  O'Reilly  had  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  matters  of  large  public 
interest,  such  as  the  development  of  the  tele- 
graph system  of  the  United  States,  the  recon- 
stmction  and  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  common -school 
system  of  New  York  State.  He  was  a  re- 
markably practical  man,  and  much  respect  was 
accorded  his  judgment  in  matters  of  public 
concern.  He  was  the  author  of  *'  Sketches  of 
Rochester,  with  Notices  of  Western  New  York," 
an  entertaining  description  of  pioneer  life  in 
the  Genesee  valley,  with  illustrations  (Roches- 
ter, 1888),  and  several  pamphlets  on  the  Anti- 
masonic  trpubles. 

ilsben,  Aniii  Helvta,  an  American  lawyer, 
born  in  Windham,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
2,  1835;  died  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1886. 
He  was  educated  at  Rensselaerville  Academy, 
read  law  with  Danforth  E.  Olney,  of  Catskill, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856.  As  a 
Democrat  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  of 
Greene  County  in  November,  1865,  and  held 
the  office  three  years.  On  the  death  of  Coun- 
ty Judge  Olney,  Jan.  11,  1870,  Mr.  Osborn 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  serving  one 
year.  The  election  of  Judge  Tlieodore  Miller 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1875  created  a  va- 
cancy on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Osbom,  who  in  the  same  year  was  elected  for 
the  full  term  of  fourteen  years.  His  term 
would  not  have  expired  until  Dec.  81,  1889. 
Judge  Osbom  was  popular  both  with  bar  and 
people,  being  esteemed  a  learned  and  upright 
jurist,  and  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  all  the 
places  of  business  in  CatskQl  were  closed. 

Owens,  Jeki  Edward,  an  American  actor,  bom 
in  Aigburth  Yale,  Liverpool,  England,  in  1823 ; 
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died  in  Aigbnrtb  Yale,  near  Towson,  Md., 
Deo.  7,  1886.  He  was  of  Welsh  parentage, 
and  was  brought  to  America  when  three  years 
old,  his  father  first  settling  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  subsequently  establishing  himself  in  the 
drag-business  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  John  served 
for  some  time  in  his  father's  store,  from  which 
he  went  to  a  wholesale  house,  but  remained 
there  a  few  months  only.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  National  The- 
atre in  Philadelphia,  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  William  £.  Burton,  in  1841,  beinff  as- 
signed to  a  small  part  in  support  of  Charlotte 
Cushmau.  Having  some  difficulty  with  Mr. 
Burton,  he  withdrew  after  a  brief  experience, 
and  returned  to  the  drug>business.  In  1846 
he  reappeared,  taking  the  character  of  Jack 
Humphries  in  ^^  Turning  the  Tables,"  in  a 
benent  to  D.  P.  Bowers  at  the  Philadelphia 
Museum.  From  this  time  he  adyanoed  rapid- 
ly in  his  profession.  In  1840  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Hann  in  the  management  of 
the  Baltimore  Museum,  taking  entire  control 
in  the  following  year.  At  New  Orleans  be 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Jefferson, 
while  playing  in  the  farce  '*A  Kiss  in  the 
Dark,"  and  they  afterward  played  together  in 
**  The  Poor  Gentleman."  In  the  early  part  of 
1852  he  opened  Brougham's  Lyceum,  New 
York  city,  at  the  invitation  of  that  genial  co- 
median, and  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
In  June  of  the  same  year  he  set  out  on  a  non- 
professional tour  of  Europe,  and  while  in  Lon- 
don declined  a  flattering  offer  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  then  under  Mme.  Celeste^s  manage- 
ment. During  his  tour  over  the  Continent  he 
made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  Returning 
in  185.3,  he  gave  with  much  success,  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities, 
a  panoramic  entertainment  illustrative  of  the 
mountain,  and  again  settled  in  Baltimore,  sell- 
ing the  museum,  and  reopening  the  old  St. 
Charles  Theatre.  In  1858  he  made  another 
trip  to  New  Orleans,  and  remained  for  some 
time  as  the  principal  comedian  at  the  Varieties 
Theatre,  ana  then  took  the  management,  con- 
ducting the  honse  successfully  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war.  On  Aug.  29,  1864, 
he  began  one  of  the  most  brilliant  engagements 
on  record  in  Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York  city, 
when  he  produced  his  inimitable  ^*  Solon  Shin- 
gle,'* a  piece  that  held  the  boards  until  April 
14,  1865.  He  appeared  at  the  Adelphi  The- 
atre, London,  with  the  same  piece,  in  July  of 
that  year,  and  in  January,  1866,  he  began  a 
second  engagement  at  Wollack^s.  His  last  ap- 
pearance m  New  York  was  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre,  where  he  occupied  the  season 
of  1882-'88  with  "  Esmeralda,"  with  which  he 
afterward  traveled.  His  last  managerial  expe- 
rience was  in  1885,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  which  he  had  owned  since 
1872.  He  died  of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  at 
his  beautiful  country-house,  which  was  named 
for  the  village  of  his  birth.  He  had  amassed 
a  large  fortune. 


x^wHcr,  Edward,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  New  England  in  1802 ;  died  in  New  York 
city,  Feb.  25, 1886.  He  first  attracted  atten- 
tion when  a  printer  in  Boston,  Mass.,  many 
years  ago,  writing  and  publishing  a  pamphlet 
demanding  the  abolition  of  slavery,  ana  the 
suppression  of  capitalized  monopolies.  He- 
moving  to  New  York  city,  he  associated  him- 
self with  the  coterie  of  philosophers,  under  the 
leadership  of  Marcus  Spring,  and  promulgateld 
many  eccentric  social  and  political  ideas.  He 
claimed  that  men  should  work  for  higher  mo- 
tives than  that  of  pecuniary  gain,  and  empha- 
sized his  teachings  by  refusing  to  accept  money 
for  his  services,  confining  himself  to  tne  barest 
necessities  of  life.  Although  a  prominent  char- 
acter forty  years  ago,  he  had  passed  out  of  rec- 
ollection, as  he  lived  in  retirement  for  nearly  a 
generation. 

Pnl,  Gabriel  iL,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 
Missouri,  April  18,  1812;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  4,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
(J.  S.  Military  Academy,  eighteenth  in  a  class 
of  thirty-six  members,  in  18.S4,  and  was  made 
a  second-lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  Infantry. 
He  served  with  his  company  through  the  Flori- 
da and  Mexican  wars,  sustaining  severe  wounds 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  receiving  the  brevet  of 
migor  for  bravery  at  Chapultepec.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  serving  on 
the  New  Mexico  frontier  as  migor  of  the 
Eighth  Infantry.  He  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  Fourth  New  Mexico  Volunteers  in  De- 
cember, 1861,  and  the  next  year  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Eighth  Infantry,  and  in  Septem- 
ber brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  was  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville, 
and  Gettysburg,  and  in  the  latter  was  again 
wounded,  a  rifie-ball  passing  through  both  his 
eyes  and  rendering  him  totally  blind.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army,  Feb.  23,  1865,  and  in 
December,  1866,  Congress  granted  him  the  full 
pay  and  allowances  of  a  brigadier- general,  and 
he  was  retired.  Althougli  blind.  Gen.  Paul 
served  for  some  time  as  deputy-governor  of 
the  Soldiers*  Home  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
as  manager  of  the  Military  Asylum  at  Harrods- 
burg,  Ky. 

PearsM,  Cteacit,  an  American  physician,  bom 
in  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1819;  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  29,  1886.  He  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Salem,  Ohio,  in 
1850,  and  in  March,  1867,  was  graduated  at 
the  Western  Homoeopathic  College,  Cleveland, 
after  which  he  removed  to  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  being  the  pioneer  of  homoeopathy  in  that 
section.  In  1874  he  became  a  resident  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  soon  established 
a  lucrative  practice.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  and  of  the 
International  Hahnemannian  Association,  be- 
ing one  of  the  founders  and  for  two  terms  the 
president  of  the  latter. 
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Perry,  Beidtmia  Fruklin,  an  AmericaD  lawyer, 
bom  in  Pendleton  District,  S.  0.,  Nov.  20, 
1805;  died  in  Sans  Souci,  Greenville,  S.  C, 
Dec.  8,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  South 
Carolina  College  in  1824,  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Col.  «fames  Gregg,  of  Columbia,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827.  Id  1832,  on 
becoming  editor  of  the  Greenville  **  Mountain- 
eer,^' he  boldly  attacked  the  Nullification  party 
in  the  State,  not  sparing  its  leader,  John  C. 
Calhoun.  His  action  excited  bitter  enmity, 
and  strong  influences  were  employed  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  Union  proclivities,  but  in 
vain.  He  was  a  Union  man  at  heart;  the 
sturdy  defense  of  his  principles,  and  the  per- 
sistent warfare  upon  his  political  enemies,  led 
to  the  building  up  of  a  Union  party  in  the 
State,  and  when,  in  1832,  a  Uuion  Convention 
was  held,  he  was  its  leading  spirit.  The 
strength  of  the  Union  party  was  put  to  a  test 
in  1834,  when  Mr.  Perry  received  its  nomina- 
tion for  Congress;  and,  although  he  was  de- 
feated, the  majority  against  him  was  so  small 
as  to  be  a  matter  of  encouragement  to  his  fol- 
lowers. In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature, where  he  served  uutil  1844,  when  he 
went  to  the  State  Senate,  and  there,  too,  he 
labored  earnestly  for  the  Union  cause.  Reoog- 
nizing  the  growing  spirit  of  secession,  he  es- 
tablished, in  1850,  a  Union  newspaper  at  Green- 
ville, and  in  the  State  Convention  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  delivered  stirring  appeals  to  the 
honor  and  loyalty  of  its  members.  But  the 
tide  was  beyond  his  strength.  When  the  State 
seceded  in  1860,  he  informed  Gov.  Means  that, 
while  he  had  tried  for  thirty  years  to  prevent 
the  act,  honor  and  patriotism  required  him  to 
stand  by  his  State,  right  or  wrong.  Under  the 
Confederacy  he  held  the  offices  of  District 
Attorney  and  District  Judge,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  appointed  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor by  President  tJohnson.  He  was  subse- 
quently elected  United  States  Senator,  but  was 
not  permitted  to  take  his  sent. 

Phelps,  JohB  Smith,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
in  Simsbury,  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  Deo.  22, 
1814;  died  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  20,  1886. 
He  was  educated  at  Washington  (now  Trinity) 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.;  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  his  father,  Elisha  Phelps;  practiced 
for  a  short  time  in  his  native  State,  and  set- 
tled in  Springfield,  Greene  County,  Mo.,  in 
1837.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture; in  1841  was  appointed  brigade-inspector 
of  militia;  and  in  1844  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, serving  continuously  till  the  close  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  Congress,  and  being  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  Thirty-three  on  the 
Kebellious  States.  During  his  congressional 
service  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  for  seven  terms.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  but 
resigned  and  entered  the  army  as  a  colonel  of 
volunteers  under  an  appointment  by  President 
Lincoln.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  Military  Governor  of  Arkansas. 


In  1866  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Union  Convention  in  Philadelphia;  in  1867 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  settle  the  war 
claims  of  Indiana;  and  in  1876  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Missouri  as  a  Democrat,  serviog 
four  years.  This  proved  to  be  his  last  public 
service,  as  his  sufferings  from  rheumatism  pre- 
vented his  acceptance  of  any  additional  honors. 

PhllMck,  J«hn  Didtey.  an  American  educator, 
bom  in  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  May  27,  1818;  died 
in  Danvers,  Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1886.  He  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1842,  and 
began  teaching  in  the  Roxbury  Latin  School. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in 
the  English  High-School,  Boston,  where  he 
gradually  introduced  some  notable  ideas  of  his 
own  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  His  sys- 
tem in  practical  results  was  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  prevailing  one  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  leading  educators,  and  met  with  such 
approbation  that  in  1847  he  was  requested  to 
organize  a  school  upon  his  own  plans.  The 
Quincy  Grammar-Sohool  was  the  result^  and 
this  became  the  basis  of  the  new  school  system 
throughout  Boston.  The  distinctive  features 
of  "  the  Quincy  system ''  soon  excited  a  pro- 
found discussion  throughout  this  country  and 
in  England.  In  1852  Prof.  Philbrick  was  ap- 
pointed Principal  of  the  Connecticut  State  Nor- 
mal School,  resigning  the  next  year  to  accept 
the  State  superintendency  of  schools.  He  was 
recalled  to  Boston  in  1867,  and  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  that  city,  which  office  be 
retained  until  1874,  when  he  resigned ;  but  in 
1876  he  was  re-elected  and  served  two  years 
longer.  In  1873  he  was  the  Educational  Com- 
missioner of  Massachusetts  to  the  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition, in  1876  to  the  Centennial  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1878  to  the  Universal  at  Paris, 
and  for  his  eminent  services  at  the  latter  was 
created  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Dart- 
mouth College,  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Bates  Col- 
lege, and  that  of  D.  C.  L.  from  the  Universify 
of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Prof. 
Philbrick  was  President  of  the  Teachers^  Asso- 
ciations of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  of 
the  National  Education  Association ;  was  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Massachusetts  Teacher ''  and  the 
"  Connecticut  Common-School  Journal " ;  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education  for  ten  years,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  was  a  popular  lecturer,  a  volumi- 
nous writer  on  education,  and  author  of  sev^ 
eral  valuable  text-books. 

Pike,  Aisdi  FraaUlD,  an  American  lawyer, 
born  in  Hebron,  N.  H.,  Oct.  16, 1819;  died  on 
his  farm,  in  Franklin,  N.  II.,  Oct  8,  1886.  Mr. 
Pike  was  bred  to  farm-life,  and  in  his  native 
town  began  his  education  under  a  predecessor, 
the  late  U.  S.  Senator  George  G.  Fogg,  and 
continued  it  at  Holmes  Academy,  PlymontL 
After  completing  his  academic  studies  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  entered  upon  the 
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stndj  of  law  with  George  W.  Nesmith,  was 
admitted  to  the  Merrimack  Gountj  bar  in  1845, 
and  became  a  snccessful  practitioner  in  Frank- 
lin. He  was  at  first  a  partner  of  Jndge  Nes- 
mith,  then  associated  with  himself  Daniel  Bar- 
nard until  1868;  subsequently  was  with  Isaac 
K.  Blodgett,  now  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Oonrt,  and  later  with  Frank  N.  Parsons.  Mr. 
Pike  was  an  earnest  and  active  politician  in 
the  Whig  party,  and  became  early  associated 
with  Daniel  Webster.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  State  House  of  Representatives  from  Frank- 
lin in  1860,  '61,  '62,  '66,  '66,  and  Speaker  of 
that  body  the  last  two  years.  In  1856  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  that  nominated  Gen.  John 
0.  Fremont  for  the  presidency.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Senate  in  1867 
and  1868,  and  its  president  in  1868.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
in  185&-'60.  In  1873  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  national  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Elections;  but  when  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion was  defeated  by  frauds  in  Ward  6,  Man- 
cheeter.  In  1888  Mr.  Pike  was  chosen  T7.  S. 
Senator  for  six  years  from  the  preceding  March 
4  to  succeed  Edward  H.  Rollins,  after  a  long 
and  notable  contest  between  many  candidates. 
He  had  not  previously  been  a  candidate,  but  a 
compromise  was  effected  on  him.  He  held 
important  d1  aces  on  committees,  and  was  an 
able,  dignined,  and  courteous  Senator.  At  his 
death  he  was  President  of  the  Citizens'  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  Tilton,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Franklin  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

PltklB,  FredcfMc  W*,  an  American  lawyer, 
bom  in  Manchester,  Conn.,  Aug.  81,  1887; 
died  in  Pueblo,  Col.,  Dec.  18,  1886.  He  was 
graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  in  1858 ;  entered  the  Albany  Law 
School,  and  after  being  graduated  there  went 
West  in  1860,  and  began  to  practice  his  profes- 
sion in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Here  he  advanced 
to  promising  prospects  both  in  legal  and  politi- 
cal directions,  when  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  give  up  business  and  seek  recuperation 
abroad.  In  1873  he  was  prostrated  in  Switz- 
erland, and  was  brought  home  in  the  follow- 
ing year  so  ill  that  his  family  believed  him  to 
be  in  a  dying  condition.  He  then  removed  to 
Colorado  and  engaged  in  rough  labor  at  the 
mines  with  beneficiid  results.  He  soon  regained 
anffident  strength  to  resume  his  practice  and 
to  take  an  active  interest  again  in  political 
affairs.  In  1878  he  was  elected  Governor  ot 
the  new  State  and  was  re-elected  in  1880,  as  a 
Republican.  He  was  prompt  and  fearless  dur- 
ing the  riots  at  Leadville,  his  energetic  action 
preventing  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  the  de- 
Btmction  of  much  valuable  property.  He  was 
urged  to  become  a  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  in  1888  when  Senator  Teller  became  a 
member  of  President  Arthur's  Cabinet,  but  his 
health  would  not  permit. 


Pirdy,  ilfred  S*,  an  American  physician,  bom 
in  New  York  city,  in  1808 ;  died  there,  July 
22, 1886.  He  was  educated  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn.,  and  at  the  Coliege 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  city, 
and  after  being  graduated  was  appointed  an 
assistant  physician  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  Later 
he  became  attached  to  the  New  York  Dispen- 
sary and  the  Lying-in  Asylum.  Dr.  Purdy  had 
been  in  active  practice  as  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon for  over  fifty-five  years.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the 
Pathological  Society,  and  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  city,  and  had  been  a  trustee  of  St.  Paul's 
M.  E.  Church  for  many  years. 

Qaardey,  Arttiir,  an  American  artist,  born  in 
Paris,  France,  in  1889;  died  in  New  York 
city,  May  19,  1886.  He  was  brought  to  this 
country  when  thirteen  years  old,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  worked  at  sign -painting  in  New 
York  and  Baltimore.  In  1878  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  study  of  art,  and  soon  attracted 
favorable  notice  as  a  marine  painter.  He  set- 
tled in  New  York  in  1876,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  a 
few  days  before  his  death.  His  principal  paint- 
ings are :  **  Trinity  from  the  River,"  "  Tlie 
Queen's  Buthday,"  "Port  of  New  York," 
"  Dignity  and  Impudence,"  "  Morning  Effect," 
"  North  River,"  and ''  The  Coast  of  Cornwall." 

Randall,  David  Aastiv,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  Jan.  14,  1818;  died 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  27,  1884.  He  re- 
ceived his  schooling  only  in  country  schools 
and  at  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Academy,  and  was 
mainly  self-educated.  He  became  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  and  was  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  asy- 
lum for  the  insane  in  1854-'66 ;  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Columbus  in  1858-'66,  and  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Ohio  Baptist  Con- 
vention in  1850-'68.  He  was  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  "  Washingtonian,"  the  first  tem- 
perance paper  in  Ohio,  and  in  1846- '58  edited 
the  *^  Cross  and  Jonmal,"  a  Baptist  paper. 
He  was  also  widely  known  as  a  lecturer,  and 
had  various  mercantile  interests,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  a  book-selling  firm  and  director  of  a 
bank.  He  traveled  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  in 
1861-'62,  and  in  Europe  in  1867.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  God's  Handwriting  in  Egypt, 
Smai,  and  the  Holy  Land,"  of  which  100,000 
copies  were  sold  (2  vols.,  8vo,  Philadelphia. 
1862),  and  ^^  Ham-Mishkan,  the  Wonderful 
Tent :  a  Study  of  the  Structure,  Significance, 
and  Symbolism  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle" 
(Cincinnati,  1886).  He  left  unfinished  a  life 
of  Moses  and  a  work  on  the  miracles  of  Christ. 
He  had  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 

RIcliardMMi,  Ednud,  an  American  planter, 
born  in  Caswell  County,  N.  C,  June  28, 1818; 
died  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  11,  1886.  He  at- 
tended a  "  field  "  school  for  three  years,  then 
found  employment  in  a  store  in  Danville,  Ya., 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  settled  in  Jackson, 
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where  he  gradually  became  interested  in  sev- 
eral cotton-plantations.  Meeting  with  saccess 
at  the  outset,  he  rapidly  extended  his  opera- 
tions and  embarked  m  all  lines  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry, growing  it,  shipping  it,  dealing  in  it,  and 
manidfacturing  the  staple  into  cloth  and  the  seed 
into  oil.  When  the  civil  war  be^n,  he  was  con- 
sidered a  millionaire ;  when  it  dosed,  he  was 
a  bankrupt  But  he  repaired  the  losses  that 
the  war  had  entailed  upon  him  with  so  much 
energy  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
called  the  cotton  king  of  the  world.  He  had 
amassed  a  fortune  variously  estimated  at  from 
$8,000,000  to  $12,000,000 ;  was  the  owner  and 
manager  of  forty  cotton-plantations  in  Lonisi- 
ana,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi,  marketing  an 
average  of  15,000  bales  annually,  and  had,  be- 
sides, over  $1,000,000  invested  in  business  in 
New  Orleans,  and  other  large  sums  in  mills, 
factories,  and  steamboats  elsewhere.  His  an- 
nual income  exceeded  $1,000,000.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Ex- 
position in  New  Orleans  in  1888,  and  gave 
$25,000  to  promote  its  success. 

RlchardsM,  fleiry  Hofesoa,  an  American  archi- 
tect born  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1889 ;  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  27,  1886.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard,  in  the  class  of  1859,  and 
also,  in  architecture,  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  Paris,  France.  On  his  return  from  Paris 
he  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  city,  but 
after  his  partner's  death  removed  to  Boston. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  New  York  State  Capitol 
at  Albany,  and  much  of  the  exquisite  work  on 
that  building  is  due  to  his  genius,  particularly 
the  Senate-chamber,  the  Governor's  room,  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  western  stairway. 
Mr.  Richardson  was  also  the  architect  of  the 
City  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Sever  Hall  and 
Austin  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  the  Allegheny 
county  building  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  now  being 
erected  ;  the  new  building  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  the  Oakes  Ames 
Memorial  Hall,  and  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 
He  also  planned  several  library-buildings  in 
New  England,  of  which  Crane  Memorial  Li- 
brary at  Quincy,  Mass.,  is  the  most  noticeable. 

RloB,  J»es  H.,  an  American  lawyer,  died  in 
Winnsboro',  S.  C,  Dec.  14,  1886.  He  served 
in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  civil  war, 
reaching  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  since  then, 
with  the  exception  of  being  a  member  of  the 
National  Democratic  Executive  Committee  in 
1876,  had  persistently  declined  to  become  a 
candidate  for  any  office.  In  addition  to  a  large 
general  law  practice,  he  was  chief  counsel  for 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company 
and  the  Atlantic  coast-line  railway  system,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  also  President  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  South  Carolina. 

Robertson,  Charles  Fmnklla,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  New  York  city,  March  2, 
1836;  died  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  May  1,  1886. 
After  attending  private  schools  in  New  York, 


he  entered  his  father^s  office,  intending  to  pur- 
sue a  mercantile  career ;  but  in  1855  he  en- 
tered Yale  College  with  a  view  to  taking  or- 
ders in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  graduated  in  1859.  He  then  took  the 
prescribed  course  at  the  General  Theologicid 
Seminary,  New  York,  and  was  graduated 
there  in  1862.  In  the  same  year  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  and  priest,  immediately  after- 
ward assuming  charge  of  St.  Markka  Church, 
Malone,  N.  Y.  He  remained  there  till  Sept 
1,  1868,  when  he  was  called  to  St  James's 
Church,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  four  days  later 
was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Missouri. 
He  was  consecrated  in  Grace  Chnrch,  New 
York  city,  Oct  25,  1868,  by  Bishops  Smith,  of 
Kentucky ;  McCoskry,  of  Michigan ;  Johns,  of 
Virginia ;  Lee,  of  Iowa ;  Potter,  of  New  York ; 
and  Lay,  of  Arkansas.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  S.  T.  D.  from  Columbia  College  in 
1868.  Bishop  Robertson  was  Vice-President 
of  the  St.  Louis  Social  Science  Association 
and  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  and  was  an  active  or  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Southern  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  Historical 
societies. 

lUdiey,  John,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Lewes,  Del.,  Aug.  20,  1796 ;  died  in  Ger- 
man town.  Pa.,  Sept  29,  1886.  He  served  as 
a  private  soldier  under  his  uncle,  Thomas  Rod- 
ney, in  the  War  of  1812.  and  entered  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  in  1814.  He 
went  to  Philadelphia  and  studied  theologj  un- 
der Bishop  White,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1819, 
assigned  to  the  parish  of  Trinity  Church, 
Easton,  Pa.,  and  ordained  priest  by  Bishop 
White  in  1823.  In  1825  he  accepted  a  call 
from  St  Luke's  Church,  Germantown,  Pa., 
delivering  his  first  sermon  there  in  October. 
He  was  active  and  efficient  till  1861,  when  he 
was  elected  rector  emeritus  and  retired.  In 
1879  he  celebrated  his  golden  wedding.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Rodney  was  the  old- 
est living  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  the  oldest 
person  in  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America. 

Rowley,  W«  R«,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 
St  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1824;  died  in 
Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  9,  1886.  He  taught  for 
some  time  in  Brown  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1848 
settled  in  Galena,  HI.,  where  he  held  various  civil 
offi ces.  In  November,  1 861 ,  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  as  a  first-lieutenant  in  the  Forty- 
fifth  Illinois  Volunteers,  After  the  battle  of 
Fort  Donelson  he  was  commissioned  captain 
and  appointed  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Grant.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  by  riding  from  the  thickest  of 
the  fight  at  the  Hornets^  Nest  in  tiie  direction 
of  Crump's  Landing  with  orders  to  Gen.  I^w 
Wallace  to  brin^  his  troops  to  the'  battle-field 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  for  this  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  msyor.  He  continued  to 
serve  on  the  staff  till  the  siege  of  Yioksbnrg^ 
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when  he  was  temporarily  detached  from  head- 
quarters, and  acted  as  prorost-marshal-general 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland, with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ey. 
When  Gen.  Grant  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  l4%j.  Rowley  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant-colonel  and  military  sec- 
retary on  the  former's  staff,  which  ofSce  he 
held  till  October,  1864,  when  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  and  return  to  Galena. 
Before  his  retirement,  however,  he  was  bre- 
yetted  snccessively  colonel  and  brigadier-gen- 
eral on  Gen.  Grant's  recommendation.  He  was 
elected  County  Judge  in  1877,  and  held  the 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death.-  He  was  the 
only  surviving  member  of  Gen.  Grant's  mili- 
tary staff  when  he  commanded  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee. 

Riili,  George  Lewis,  an  American  lawyer, 
bom  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  Dec.,  16,  1834;  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  19,  1886.  He  was 
colored,  born  of  fi*ee  parents,  and  brought  up 
in  Boston,  pursuing  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  He  began  life  as  a  barber,  but  aft- 
erward read  law  in  the  ofSce  of  Messrs.  Jewell 
&  Gaston,  and  also  studied  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1869. 
He  established  a  successful  law  practice  in 
Boston,  served  in  the  State  Le^ature  in 
1870-71,  and,  as  a  Republican,  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  in  the  Charles- 
town  district  by  Gov.  Butler  in.  1888,  being 
the  first  and  only  colored  justice  that  Massa- 
chusetts or  New  England  has  ever  had.  The 
Executive  Council  promptly  confirmed  his 
nomination,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
he  office  with  dignity  and  acceptability. 

Rishtei,  J«1m,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Cambridge,  England,  in  1809 ;  died  in  New 
York  city,  Jan.  26,  1886.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  University,  but  was  not  graduated, 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1841.  Settling  in 
New  York  city,  he  identified  himself  with  its 
missionary  work,  and  from  that  time  till  a 
week  before  his  death  he  was  a  constant 
laborer,  preaching  twice  a  week  in  the  hos- 
pitals or  missions  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  devoting  upward  of  thirty-five 
years  of  his  life  to  mission-work. 

Rjaa,  Ahnm  J*9  &n  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1840 ;  died  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  April  22,  1886.  He  was  educated 
in  Maryland  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, and  ordained  in  1861.  During  the  civil 
war  he  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  after  its  close  spent  several  years  as 
editor  of  "The  Banner  of  the  South,"  at  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  and  "The  Morning  Star,"  at  New 
Orleans,  La.  He  was  attached  to  the  Diocese 
of  Mobile,  Ala.,  for  nearly  twelve  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  preached,  traveled,  lectured, 
and  collected  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  ca- 
thedral building  in  that  city,  and  was  one  of 
the  cathedral  preachers  for  six  years.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1881,  he  asked  permission  of  Bishop 
QoiDlan  to  retire  from  all  parochial  dnty,  as 


his  health  had  become  seriously  impaired,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  complete  bis  "Life  of 
Christ "  before  his  death.  His  request  being 
acceded  to,  he  removed  to  Biloxi,  Miss.,  and 
continued  his  literary  work.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  contributor  to  Catholic  periodicals. 
He  probably  will  be  best  remembered  as  "  the 
poet-priest  of  the  South,"  his  most  popular 
pieces  being  *'The  Lost  Cause,"  "  The  Sword 
of  Lee,"  "The  Flag  of  Erin,"  and  the  epic 
"Their  Story  Runneth  Thns." 

SchflMI,  JaMb  U,  an  American  engineer, 
bom  in  North  Highlands  (now  Phrllipstown), 
Putnam  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  21,  1795;  died  in 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  March  27,  1886.  He  received 
a  common-school  education,  studied  civil  en- 

fineering,  and  practiced  it  for  fifty  years.  lin- 
er the  old  State  militia  system  he  was  active 
in  military  matters,  and  served  as  an  ofiScer  in 
tlie  War  of  1812.  He  was  afterward  adjutant 
in  the  militia,  then  major,  and  ultimately  brig- 
adier-general, his  brigade  district  comprising 
Dutchess,  Putnam,  Columbia,  and  Rensselaer 
Counties.  Gen.  Schofield  was  the  leader  of 
the  Whig  party  in  Orange  County  in  the  time 
of  Henry  Clay,  for  whom  he  had  a  profound 
esteem,  and  afterward  he  became  and  contin- 
ned  an  uncompromising  Republican. 

Scott,  Henry  L.,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 
North  Carolina,  in  November,  1814;  died  in 
New  York  city,  Jan.  6,  1886.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  U.  S.  Militaiy  Academy  in  1888,  and 
assigned  to  the  infantry  with  the  brevet  rank 
of  second-lieutenant.  After  being  stationed  at 
Baton  Ronge,  La.,  for  three  years,  he  partici- 
pated in  the  Seminole  War  in  Florida  in  1886, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  the 
Fourth  Infantry  in  1888.  From  1842  till  1848 
he  was  an  aide-de-camp  on  the  staJS  of  his 
father-in-law.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  becoming 
captain  in  1847,  chief  of  stafi^  with  the  army  in 
Mexico,  and  brevet  major  and  lieutenant-colo- 
nel for  meritorious  services  during  that  cam- 
paign, particularly  in  the  battles  of  Contreras 
and  Churubnsco.  He  was  acting  judge-ad vo- 
oate-general  in  1848-'49,  and  again  served  on 
Gen.  Scott^s  stafiT  in  1850-^61,  being  promoted 
to  the  Vank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1857.  He 
was  subsequently  commissioned  as  colonel,  and 
in  1861  was  in  command  of  the  national  troops 
in  New  York  city.  In  the  latter  part  of  that 
year  he  retired  from  active  service,  and,  after 
spending  a  year  in  Europe  on  leave  of  absence, 
he  resigned  Oct.  81, 1862.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  military  dictionary  (1861). 

SluuMhan,  Jerenlah  Frauds^  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Silver  Lake,  Susquehanna  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  July  17,  1884;  died  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.. 
Sept.  24,  1886.  After  pursuing  an  academical 
course,  he  studied  the  ancient  languages  and 
the  higher  English  branches  at  St.  Joseph's 
College,  Choconut,  Pa.,  graduating  with  high 
honors.  He  then  entered  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Philadelphia, 
where  he  completed  his  philosophical  and  the- 
ological course.    He  was  ordained  priest  by 
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Rt  Rev.  John  Nepomucene  Keumann,  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia,  an  July  8,  1859.  The  extent 
of  his  learning,  his  administrative  powers,  and 
his  piety,  led  to  his  immediate  appointment  as 
rector  of  the  preparatory  seminary  at  Glen 
Riddle.  He  continued  in  this  office  until  the 
Pope  selected  him  to  he  the  first  hishop  of  the 
newly  created  diocese  of  Hanisburg,  Pa.  His 
appointment  was  dated  March  8,  1868,  and  he 
was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Wood,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, on  July  12.  By  1884  he  had  estab- 
lished in  his  diocese  seven  academies  for  the 
higher  education  of  girls,  twenty-nine  paro- 
chial schools,  two  orphan  asylums,  and  eleven 
now  churches,  besides  introducing  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  of  St.  Joseph,  of  Christian  Charity, 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  Seton  Sisters  of 
Charity  from  New  York  city. 

Shaiid,  Peter  J.,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1800 ;  died  in  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  Nov.  1,  1886.  He  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  and  practiced  in  Charleston  with  suc- 
cess for  two  years,  after  which  he  took  up  the 
study  of  theology  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  ordained 
priest  Jan.  19,  1834,  and  called  to  the  rector- 
ship of  Trinity  Church,  Columbia,  S.  C.  The 
semi-centennial  anniversary  of  his  call  to  the 
church  was  celebrated  in  1884. 

Shepard,  Chirles  VpluuB,  mineralogist,  bom  in 
Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  tfune  29,  1804;  died  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  May  1,  1886.  He  was  fitted 
for  coUege  at  the  grammar-school  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and,  after  spending  two  vears  in 
Brown  University,  was  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  1824.  After  this  he  spent  a  year 
in  Cambridge,  studying  botany  and  mineral- 
ogy under  Thomas  Nuttall ;  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  instruction  in  these  branches  in 
Boston.  While  yet  a  student,  he  began  to  pub- 
lish papers  on  minerals  and  their  localities,  in 
the  **  American  Journal  of  Science."  These  led 
to  his  acquaintance  with  Prof.  Benjamin  Silli- 
man,  of  Yale,  to  whom,  in  1827,  he  became  as- 
sistant in  chemistry,  botany,  and  zodlogy,  and 
with  whom  he  remained  until  1831.  For  one 
winler  during  this  time  he  was  Curator  of 
Franklin  Hall,  an  institution  established  by 
James  Brewster,  the  carriage-manufacturer  in 
New  Haven,  for  popular  lectures  on  scientific 
subjects  to  mechanics.  In  1880  he  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  natural  history  at  Yale, 
and  continued  in  this  capacity  until  1847.  He 
was  associated  with  Prof.  Silliman  in  the  sci- 
entific examination  of  the  culture  and  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  undertaken  by  the  latter  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  1882.  The  Southern  States,  particularly 
Louisiana  and  Georgia,  were  assigned  to  him. 
From  1884  till  1861  he  filled  the  chair  of  chem- 
istry in  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College, 
which  office  he  relinquished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war ;  but,  subsequently,  in  1865, 
upon  the  urgent  invitation  of  his  former  col- 
leagues, he  resumed  his  duties  until  1869. 
While  in  Charleston  he  discovered  rich  depos- 


its of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  that  city.  Their  great  value  in  agri- 
culture, and  subsequent  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  superphosphate  fertilizers,  proved  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  chemical  industries  of 
South  Carolina.  In  1845  he  became  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  I^atural  History  in  Amherst, 
which  chair  in  1852  was  divided,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  deliver  the  lectnres  on  natural  history 
nntil  1877,  when  he  was  made  professor  emeri- 
tus. In  1885  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Per- 
cival  in  the  Geological  Survey  of  Conneoticnt, 
and  continued,  as  long  as  he  lived,  his  interest 
in  the  study  of  mineralogy.  His  first  new  spe- 
cies, microlite,  was  announced  in  1835,  that  of 
warwickite  in  1888,  and  of  danbnrite  in  1839; 
and  other  discoveries  followed  until  shortly 
before  his  death.  Prof.  Shepard  acquired  a 
large  collection  of  minerals,  which  at  one  time 
was  unsurpassed  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
purchased  in  1877  by  Amherst  College,  but 
three  years  later  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire,  having  been  placed  in  a  building  that  was 
not  fire-proof.  Early  in  life  he  began  the  study 
and  collection  of  meteorites;  and  his  collec- 
tion, long  the  largest  in  the  country,  likewise 
became  the  property  of  Amherst.  His  papers 
on  this  subject,  beginning  in  1829,  continued 
nntil  1885,  numbered  nearly  forty,  and  were 
contributed  principally  to  the  ^^  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science."  He  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  from  Dartmouth  in  1836,  and  of 
LL.  D.  from  Amherst  in  1867.  Prof.  Shepard 
was  a  member  of  many  American  and  foreign 
societies,  including  the  Imperial  Society  of  Nat- 
ural Science  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Gdttingen,  and  the  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Vienna.  Besides  his  many  papers, 
he  published  a  "  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  "  (New 
Haven,  1888;  third  edition,  enlarged,  1855);  a 
"  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Connec- 
ticut" (New  Haven,  1887);  and  numerous  re- 
ports on  mines  in  the  United  States. 

Silva,  Fnads  A.,  an  American  painter,  boro  in 
New  York  city  in  1886 ;  clied  there  March  81, 
1886.  He  learned  the  trade  of  sign-painlaDg 
and  pursued  it  till  the  opening  of  the  civil  war, 
when  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  serving  till 
the  close.  Returning  to  New  York  city  in 
1866,  he  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study 
of  water-color  painting,  and  soon  attained  ce- 
lebrity by  his  work.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Water- Color  Society,  and  in 
1878  a  member  of  the  Artists^  Fund  Society. 
Among  his  paintings  that  have  attracted  no- 
tice are:  "  A  Gray  Day  at  Cape  Anne,"  "Tbe 
Twilight  Hour,"  "  Sunrise  on  Boston  Harbor," 
and  **  New  London  Light." 

Sloane,  Jt  B*  W«,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Ryegate,  Vt.,  in  1823 ;  died  in  Alle- 
gheny City,  Pa.,  March  6,  1886.  He  had 
served  for  some  time  as  President  of  Geneva 
College,  resigning  the  office  in  1854  upon  ac- 
cepting a  call  from  the  Third  Refonned  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  New  York  city.  He  main- 
tained pastoral  relations  with  this  church  for 
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fourteen  years,  and  was  then,  in  1868,  elected 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Seminary  in  AUegheny  City,  Pa., 
accepting  also  pastoral  charge  of  the  First 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  that  city. 
One  of  his  sons  is  Prof.  W.  M.  Sloane,  of  the 
chair  of  History  and  Political  Science  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  who  is  also  editor  of 
the  **New  Princeton  Review." 

telth,  Ashbd,  an  American  physician,  bom 
about  1808;  died  in  Houston,  Texas,  Jan. 
20,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1824,  and,  after  a  medical  coarse, 
became  a  colonist  in  Texas,  while  it  was  a 
province  of  Mexico.  He  was  active  in  all 
the  movements  that  led  to  the  independence 
of  Texas  and  its  organization  as  a  republic, 
and  in  March,  1886,  when  David  G.  Burnett 
was  appointed  Provisional  President,  Dr.  Smith 
was  selected  as  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
republic  to  secure  recognition  from  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain.  Through  his  efibrts  the 
independence  of  the  repubUc  was  recognized 
by  the  United  States,  March  8,  1837,  and  by 
France,  Sept.  25,  1839,  the  latter  power  sign- 
ing a  treaty  with  him  at  that  time.  After  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  of  Ameri- 
ean  States,  he  held  several  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  In  the  early  part  of  the  civil 
war  he  raised  the  Second  Texas  Volunteers,  and 
led  that  regiment  in  several  campaigns  east  of 
the  Missouri  river.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
retired  to  his  plantation  on  Galveston  Bay, 
and,  while  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Conventions,  occupied  himself 
mainly  in  the  preparation  of  papers  on  scien- 
tific, medical,  and  agricultural  topics. 

taitk,  Henry  Clay,  an  American  manufacturer, 
born  in  1827;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  26, 
1886.  He  was  identified  with  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  as  a  stockholder  and  di- 
rector for  many  years,  was  a  director  in  the 
Merchants^  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Exchange  Bank  of  Balti- 
more, the  Central  Savings- Bank,  the  Baltimore 
General  Dispensary,  and  the  Female  House  of 
Refuge,  and  was  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  When  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Board 
of  Trade  was  formed  in  1870,  Mr.  Smith  was 
elected  president,  and  was  unanimously  re- 
elected for  each  succeeding  term.  He  also  had 
held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Merchants' 
and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Baltimore 
from  its  organization, 

^  J«  HjatI,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 


in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  1824;  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  Deo.  7, 1886.  His  father,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  gave  him  a  thorough 
edncation,  and  then  sent  him  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
to  engage   in   business.     There,  under   the 

§  reaching  of  the  elder  Dr.  Dnffield,  young 
mith  resolved  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  removed 
to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and,  with  the  double  view  of 
earning  his  living  and  paying  for  his  theologi- 


cal education,  he  entered  a  bank  and  worked 
diligently  at  the  desk  until  he  was  ready  to 
preach.  In  1848  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 
His  first  call  was  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.^ 
where  he  labored  until  1852,  when  l^e  Second 
Baptist  Church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  new  or- 
ganization with  only  a  dozen  members,  called 
him.  He  held  that  pastorate  for  three  years, 
and  during  that  time  the  church  increased  to 
a  membership  of  400.  It  is  now  the  Euclid 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  with  a  fine  house  of 
worship.  From  Cleveland  he  went  to  Buffalo, 
1^.  Y.,  serving  with  the  Washington  Street 
Baptist  Church  from  1855  till  1860,  and  seeing 
the  membership  double  in  that  time.  His  next 
call  was  from  the  Eleventh  Baptist  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  was  stationed  from 
1860  till  1867,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the 
pastorate  of  the  Lee  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  November,  1880,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  the  Third 
New  York  District,  as  an  independent  candi- 
date, receiving  22,085  votes  against  20,626 
votes  for  Simeon  B.  Chittenden,  Republican. 
He  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Lee  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  in  September,  1881,  and  on 
the  expiration  of  his  congressional  term,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  East  Congregational  Church 
in  Brooklyn.  He  was  a  devoted  pastor,  an 
effective  speaker,  and  an  entertaining  writer ; 
his  "  Haren  the  Hermit,"  " Gilead,"  and  "Open 
Door"  being  especially  noted. 

Stannahl,  Cieerge  Jenntsoa,  an  American  soldier, 
bom  in  Georgia,  Vt.,  Oct.  20,  1820;  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  81,  1886.  Between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  he  worked  on 
his  father's  farm  in  summer,  and  taught  in  a 
district  school  in  winter.  In  1845  he  became 
a  clerk  in  the  St.  Albans  Foundry  Company, 
and  in  time  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  1860  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  company.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been 
active  in  the  State  militia,  and  had  become 
colonel  of  the  Fourth  Vermont  Regiment.  On 
President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  volunteers,  he 
tendered  the  services  of  himself  and  his  regi- 
ment by  telegraph ;  but  it  was  decided  by  the 
State  authorities  and  the  Le^slature,  then  in 
special  session,  to  organize  a  regiment  of  ten 
companies  selected  from  the  First,  Second, 
and  Fourth  Regiments  of  the  militia,  under  tlie 
command  of  Col.  John  W.  Phelps,  reserving 
Col.  Stannard  for  the  duty  of  organizing 
additional  regiments.  In  May,  1861,  he  organ- 
ized the  Second  Vermont  Volunteers,  was  com- 
missioned as  its  lieutenant-colonel,  and  mus- 
tered into  the  United  States  service  at  Burling- 
ton, June  12, 1861,  leaving  for  the  field  twelve 
days  later.  He  was  with  the  men  of  the  Sec- 
ond in  every  march  and  skirmish  till  the  latter 
part  of  May,  1862,  when  he  accepted  the  com- 
mission of  colonel  of  the  Ninth  Vermont  Vol- 
unteers, and  was  soon  afterward  assigned  to 
Gen.  Pope's  command.  On  March  11,  1868, 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  placed  in  command  of  the  Second 
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Yeniiont  Brigade.  He  rendered  efficient  serv- 
ice in  the  Gettysburg  battles,  his  brigade  be- 
ing conspicnoos  in  the  repulse  of  the  final  Con- 
federate charge,  and  was  seyerelj  wounded  in 
the  cannonade  with  which  Gen.  Lougstreet 
strove  to  cover  the  Confederate  retreat.  As 
soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  for  light 
duty,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  garridoniog  the  forts  in  New  York  har- 
bor, remaining  at  this  post  till  May,  1864, 
when  on  the  &&\  ad  trance  of  Qren.  Grant  upon 
Richmond  he  again  took  the  field,  being  as- 
signed to  the  Tenth  Armv  Corps.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  where  he 
lost  two  staff-officers  and  was  again  wounded. 
In  the  movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  on 
Petersburg,  June  14,  he  led  the  advance  with 
bis  brigade,  occupied  some  of  the  enemy  *s  forti- 
fications within  three  quarters  of  a  mUe  of  the 
city,  and  was  a  third  time  wounded.  On  Sept. 
19  he  WAS  assigned  the  task  of  storming  Fort 
Harrison,  which  he  accomplished  in  a  gallant 
manner,  capturing  and  holding  that  important 
work  at  the  cost  of  bis  right  arm.  This  wound 
nnfitted  him  for  active  service  for  several 
months.  In  December,  1864,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Vermont  border,  and 
remained  in  service  in  the  Department  of  the 
East  till  February,  1866,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  duty  at  Baltiraore,  in  connection  with  the 
Freedmen^s  Bureau.  He  retired  from  the  army 
June  27, 1876,  and  was  appointed  Collector  of 
Customs  for  the  District  of  Vermont,  holding 
the  office  till  1872.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
ncdoor-keeper  of  the  House  of  Representives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  he  died  at  this  post. 

Steele,  J*  DorMaa,  an  American  educator,  bom 
in  Lima,  N.  Y.,  in  1836 ;  died  in  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
May  25,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  Genesee 
College,  Lima,  in  1858,  and  spent  several  years 
as  a  teacher  of  natural  sciences  in  various 
schools,  becoming  Principal  of  the  Free  Acad- 
emy in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  1866.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  series  of  popular  school-books,  of 
which  his  "Manual  of  Chemistry"  (1868), 
** Astronomy"  (1868),  "Philosophy"  (1869), 
"Geology"  (1870),  and  "Physiology"  (1871), 
are  the  best  known. 

Steplieu,  An  Sephla,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1818 ;  died  in  New- 
port, R.  L,  Aug.  20,  1886.  She  married  Ed- 
ward Stephens,  a  printer,  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
in  1881,  and  soon  afterward  removed  to  Port- 
land, Me.,  where  she  began  her  literary  career. 
In  1835  she  established  "  The  Portland  Maga- 
zine," and  edited  it  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  her  contributions  attained  con- 
siderable popularity.  She  removed  to  New 
York  city  in  1887,  and  became  editor  of  "  The 
Ladies'  Companion,"  and,  subsequently,  of 
"The  Ladies  National  Magazine."  Besides 
her  editorial  writings,  she  was  one  of  the 
earliest  contributors  to  "  Graham's  Magazine  " 
and  "The  Columbia  Magazine,"  and  her  de- 
scriptive sketches  and  novelettes  were  sought 
by  popular  periodicals.    In  1850  she  was  one 


of  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  set 
out  on  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and 
while  abroad  her  quick  observation  and  re- 
markable powers  of  description  were  follj 
employed  in  the  opportunities  that  trsT^ 
afford.  Previous  to  this  trip  she  had  won  a 
name  as  a  story-writer  by  her  "Mary  Der- 
went"  for  which  she  received  a  prize  of  $400, 
"Maivia  Gray,"  "The  Patch- Work  Quilt,'^ 
and  "  A  Story  of  Western  Life."  On  her  re- 
turn she  issued  "Fashion  and  Famine"  (New 
York,  1864),  which  is  considered  her  best 
work.  To  this  succeeded  "  Wives  and  Wid- 
ows," "  Married  in  Haste,"  "  A  Noble  Woman," 
"The  Reigning  Belle,"  "Bellehood  and  Bond- 
age," "Lord  Hope's  Choice,"  and  its  sequel, 
"The  Old  Countess," and  one  of  her  latest, 
"Phemie  Frost's  Experiences."  For  many 
years  previous  to  her  death  she  was  under  a 
contract  to  write  exclusively  for  the  house  <tf 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by 
whom  a  uniform  edition  of  her  works  was 
published  in  1869.  Mrs.  Stephens  was  an  ex- 
treme naturalist  in  her  work,  taking  her  char- 
acters and  situations  from  life  with  marked 
fidelity.  While  planning  a  new  work  she  be- 
came a  frequent  visitor  to  all  kinds  of  public 
and  charitable  institutions,  the  fear  of  assault 
or  cont4igious  disease  seldom  interrupting  ber 
quest  of  scenery  and  characters.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  of  American  authors. 
SteveBk  Henry,  an  American  bibliographer, 
bom  in  Bamet,  Vt.,  August  24,  1819 ;  died  in 
London,  England,  Feb.  28,  1886.  He  was  a 
student  in  Middlebury  College,  Vt,  in  1838-'89, 
and  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1843,  and  at  the 
Cambridge  Law  School  in  1844.  In  1846  he 
established  himself  in  London,  England,  as  an 
agent  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  American 
libraries,  and  continued  in  that  employment 
until  his  death.  While  engaged  in  obtaining 
rare  and  valuable  books  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
most  noted  libraries  in  the  IJnit^  States,  he 
made  a  valuable  collection  of  Americana, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
and  compiled  and  published,  among  other  im- 
portant bibliographical  treatises  and  catalogoes, 
"A  Catalogue  Raisonnd  of  English  Bibles" 
(1854) ;  "  A  Catalogue  of  American  Books  in 
the  British  Museum  "  (1866) ;  "  Historical  An- 
tiquities" (2  vols.,  1858);  "A  Catalogue  of 
the  Crowninshield  Library  "  (1860) ;  "  A  Cata- 
logue of  the  Library  of  Baron  Humboldt,"  of 
which  collection  he  became  the  purchaser 
(1861);  " Bibliographica  Americana"  (1861); 
and  "Bibliographica  Historica"  (1870).  Mr. 
Stevens  also  rendered  a  great  service  to 
American  history  by  indexing  the  state  papers 
preserved  in  London  relating  to  the  colonial 
interests  of  the  principal  American  provinces. 
He  compiled  an  index  to  the  papers  relating 
to  New  Jersey,  in  nine  volumes;  to- those  of 
Maryland,  in  ten  volumes ;  to  those  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  six  volumes;  and  to  those  of  Yir- 
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gima.  By  resolation  of  the  New  Jersey  Leg- 
islature, he  also  copied  ^*  The  Minutes  of  the 
Council"  into  sixteen  yolnmes,  and  the 
**  Docoments  relating  to  the  Colonial  History 
of  tiie  State  of  New  Jersey,"  into  thirty  vol- 
umes, all  of  which,  with  the  index,  are  de- 
posited in  the  library  of  the  New  Jersey  His- 
torical Society  in  Newark. 

StSfwe,  CiItIi  EDls,  an  American  edncator, 
bom  in  Sooth  Natick,  Mass.,  April  26«  1802; 
died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  22,  1886.  He 
was  educated  at  academies  in  Bradford,  Mass., 
and  Gorham,  Me.,  and  at  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Me.,  eradoating  at  the  latter  with 
such  honor  that  he  was  immediately  appoint- 
ed a  tutor  in  Dartmouth  College.  While 
there  he  married  a  daughter  of  Prof.  Tyler ; 
but  she  lived  only  a  short  time.  He  then  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  to  a  chair  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
in  1886  married  Harriet  Beecher,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  institution.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  a  special 
commissioner  to  examine  the  school  system  of 
Prussia  and  report  upon  the  expediency  of 
adapting  it  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
He  was  also  commissioned  by  the  trustees  of 
the  seminary  to  collect  a  library  for  that  insti- 
tution while  abroad.  In  1850  he  resigned  the 
chair  in  Lane  Seminary,  and  accepted  a  new 
professorship  in  Bowdoin  College,  which  he  re- 
tained until  the  death  of  Prof.  Stuart,  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  when  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  occupied  the  chair 
twelve  years,  and  in  1868  retired  and  removed 
to  Hartford,  Conn. 

Snderlaiid,  Himms,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  1821 ;  died  in  New 
York  city,  Oct.  9,  1886.  He  studied  law  early 
in  life,  but  caught  the  gold-fever  and  went  to 
California  in  1849.  After  making  a  large  for- 
tune, he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  became  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California.  He  was  a  resident  of  Ne- 
vada for  some  time,  and  was  urged  ineffectually 
to  become  a  candidate  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  that  State.  In  politics  he  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat. He  had  served  many  years  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Scientific  Society  of  San  Francisco. 

SwerdB,  llenas,  an  Americain  soldier,  bom  in 
New  York  city,  Nov.  1,  1806;  died  there, 
March  20, 1886.  He  was  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia College  in  1826,  and  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  in  1829.  Immediately  after 
leaving  the  Academy  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Fourth  Infantry,  and  served  in  various  parts 
of  the  Southern  States  for  four  years,  when  he 
was  appointed  first-lieutenant  in  the  First 
Dragoons,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain  March 
8,  1887.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  next 
twelve  years  he  was  engaged  on  frontier  duty, 
serving  with  Gen.  Leavenworth  against  the 
Indians  in  the  Southwest,  and  with  Gen. 
Stephen  Eeamy  in  the  conquest  of  New  Mexi- 


co and  California,  and  being  honored  with  the 
order  to  raise  the  first  American  flag  over 
Sante  F6.  In  1846  he  was  commissioned  ma- 
jor and  assigned  to  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment ;  but,  disliking  office- work,  he  was  sent 
into  active  service  in  Mexico  at  his  own  re- 
quest. For  meritorious  services  during  that 
war  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  in 
May,  1848.  From  1848  till  1851  he  was  on 
duty  in  the  quartermaster's  department  in 
'Washington,  D.  C,  and  then,  after  similar 
sei-vice  in  St.  Louis,  Mo^  and  in  New  Mexico, 
was  ordered  to  New  York  city,  where  he 
served  till  1857,  being  promoted  meanwhile  to 
be  deputy  quartermaster-general,  with  the  full 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  On  Aug.  8^  1861, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  assistant  quartermas- 
ter-general, with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  as- 
signed as  chief  quartennaster  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland,  with  headquarters  in 
Louisville,  Ey.  Gen.  Swords  was  brevetted  a 
major-genersJ  in  the  regular  army  for  faithful 
and  efficient  services  during  the  war,  March 
18,  1855,  and  retired  Feb.  22,  1869. 

Tappai.  Hastn  Weare.  an  American  lawyer, 
bora  in  Newport,  N.  H.,  Oct.  20,  1817;  died 
in  Bradford,  N.  H.,  Oct.  24, 1886.  His  father, 
a  lawyer  of  eminence,  early  removed  to  New- 
port, but  in  1818  settled  in  Bradford.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and 
his  bouse  became  a  resting-place  for  the  fu- 
gitives. The  son's  early  eaucation  began. at 
home,  in  the  common  school,  and  was  supple- 
mented by  an  academic  course  at  Hopkinton, 
and  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden.  He 
then  studied  law  with  his  father,  and  later 
with  George  W.  Nesmith,  of  Franklin,  was 
admitted  to  the  Merrimack  County  bar  in 
1841,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  In 
his  boyhood  days  he  resolved  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  intoxicants,  and  he  kept  his  pledge. 
His  early  political  associations  were  with  the 
"Whig  and  later  with  the  Free-Soil  party.  Mr. 
Tappan  represented  his  town  in  the  Legisla- 
tures of  1858,  1854,  and  1855,  being  chosen 
upon  his  personal  popularity  (as  Bradford  was 
strongly  opposed  to  him  in  politics).  Being  a 
candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1864, 
he  nearly  overcame  a  minority  of  twenty 
against  his  party.  The  contest  culminated  in 
the  failure  of  the  Democratic  party  to  choose 
a  United  States  Senator  that  year,  and  the 
next  year  in  its  complete  overthrow  in  the 
State.  The  following  year,  by  combination  of 
all  anti-Democratic  parties,  Mr.  Tappan  was 
elected  to  Congress,  from  the  Second  District, 
and  was  re-elected  twice.  In  Congress  he 
gained  reputation  as  a  fearless  champion  of 
the  Union,  and  of  the  principles  of  tne  then 
new  Repablican  party.  In  the  winter  of 
1860-'61  he  represented  his  State  on  the  cele- 
brated Select  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  to 
which  was  referred  so  much  of  the  President's 
annual  message  as  related  to  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country,  and  he  joined  C.  C. 
'Washburn,  of  Wisconsin,   in  a  minority  re- 
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port.  The  migoritj  had  agreed  to,  and  sub- 
mitted, a  report  recommending  amendments 
to  the  Const! tation,  by  which  the  South  should 
acquire  all  it  had  demanded  for  the  institution 
of  slavery.  The  minority  report  recommend- 
ed the  adoption  of  the  following :  ^'  Resolved^ 
That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are 
ample  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and 
the  protection  of  the  material  interests  of  the 
country;  that  it  needs  to  be  obeyed  rather 
than  amended  ;  and  our  extrication  from  pres- 
ent difficulties  is  to  be  looked  for  in  efforts  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  public  property  and 
enforce  the  laws,  rather  than  to  new  guaran- 
tees for  particular  interests,  or  compromises, 
or  concessions  to  unreasonable  demands."  On 
Feb.  5,  1861,  this  report  was  submitted,  and 
Mr.  Tappan  made  one  of  his  most  patriotic 
speeches  m  support  of  th  e  Government  W  hen 
President  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  three 
months^  volunteers,  Mr.  Tappan  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  enlist,  and  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  from  New 
Hampshire,  leaving  for  the  seat  of  war  May 
25,  1861.  He  was  offered  the  command  of  the 
Fourth  (three  years^)  Regiment,  but  declined 
it.  Since  then  he  had  been  occupied  with  his 
legal  practice.  In  1876  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Attorney-General  of  the  State, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  decease.  On 
Sept.  14,  1886,  he  presided  over  the  Republi- 
can State  Convention,  and  made  an  elaborate 
presentation  of  the  party  issues  of  that  can- 
vass. In  the  presidential  election  of  1872  he 
supported  his  life-lon^  friend  Horace  Greeley. 
Col.  Tappan  was  thrice  married,  and  left  a 
son  by  his  first  wife,  and  a  daughter  by  his 
wife  now  living. 

Taylor,  WilOim,  an  American  legislator,  bom 
in  New  York  city,  in  1810 ;  died  in  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18, 1886.  He  was  graduated 
at  Uuion  College  in  1888,  and  at  the  time  ot 
his  death  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Psi 
Upsilon  fraternity.  For  several  years  he  was 
a  school  trustee  in  New  York  city,  and  with 
the  late  Hon.  Townsend  Harris  designed  the 
Free  Academy,  since  known  as  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  In  the  years  1852-63 
he  represented  the  Thirteenth  Assembly  Dis- 
trict in  the  Legislature  of  New  York  as  a  Re- 
Eublican,  having  formerly  been  a  Whig.  He 
ad  rendered  efficient  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Sunday-School  Union,  and  was  at  one 
time  associate  editor  of  the  ^*  Whig  Press  "  of 
Middletown. 

Terhnne,  J«hii,  an  American  printer,  bom  in 
Blauenburg,  N.  J.,  May  4, 1798 ;  died  in  New 
Bmnswiok,  N.  J.,  Jan.  9,  1886.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  grammar-school  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  and  in  1812  went  into  business  in  New 
Brunswick  as  a  printer,  publisher,  book-binder, 
and  stationer,  remaining  in  almost  daily  charge 
of  his  store  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was 
the  printer  of  the  celebrated  "  Webster's  Ele- 
mentary Spelling-Book,"  and  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  many  years. 


Tbatcher,  Thonis  Aatny)  an  American  educa- 
tor, bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  11, 1815;  died 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  7, 1886.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1836,  and  for 
three  years  was  employ^  in  teaching.  In 
1838  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  at  Yale,  and  in 
1843  became  Professor  of  Latin,  holding  the 
office  continuously  till  his  death. 

Thaxter,  BoUaali,  an  American  merchant, 
bom  in  Abingdon,  Mass.,  June  2,  1788 ;  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  6,  1886.  He  was 
brought  up  on  his  father's  farm,  and  on  going 
to  Boston,  when  quite  young,  found  employ- 
ment as  supercargo  on  a  vessel  bound  to  Medit- 
terranean  ports.  On  the  return  voyage  the 
vessel  stopped  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  it 
was  captured  by  an  English  man-of-war. 
Young  Thazter  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
in  confinement  when  the  news  of  Com.  Per- 
ry's victory  on  Lake  Erie  was  received  there. 
Alter  his  release  and  return  to  Boston  he  es- 
tablished a  trade  with  the  provinces,  and  also 
ran  a  line  of  packets  between  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Eagle 
Bank,  and  one  of  the  tmstees  of  the  Provident 
Institution  for  Savings. 

Thajer,  Hkmus  B««  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Boston,  M.ass.,  Sept.  10,  1812;  died 
there,  Feb.  12,  1886.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Grammar  and  Latin  Schools  of  Boston,  and 
entered  Harvard  College,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  course,  and 
soon  afterward  he  became  an  assistant  teacher 
in  the  Hawes  Grammar- School,  Boston.  A  few 
years  later  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  his  first  engagement  being  with 
the  Universalidt  Society  in  South  Dedham  (now 
Norwood),  Mass., where  he  supplied  the  pulpit 
for  several  months.  In  June,  1882,  he  received 
letters  of  fellowship  from  the  Boston  Associa- 
tion, and  was  ordained  by  that  bo<ly  in  Decem- 
ber following.  From  1883  till  1845  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Universalist  Society  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  from  1846  till  1851  held  pastoral  re- 
lations with  the  society  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
then  returning  to  his  former  charge  in  LoweU. 
Subsequently  he  was  pastor  of  the  Shawmut 
Universalist  Church  in  Boston  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  resigned  from  regular  duties.  He 
had  made  the  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Holy 
Land,  and  had  long  been  editor  of  the  ^*  Uni- 
versalist Quarterly,"  and  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  ''  Christian  Leader."  He  was  the  author 
of  several  books  of  wide  circulation,  among 
which  may  be  cited  "Over  the  River,"  "The- 
ology  of  Universalism,"  and  "Christianity 
against  Infidelity." 

Trtw,  John  F.,  an  American  printer,  bom  in 
Andover,  Mass.,  in  1810 ;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J., 
Aug.  8,  1886.  He  learned  the  printing  trade 
with  Messrs.  Flagg  and  Gould,  and  after  pub- 
lishing a  newspaper  in  New  Hampshire  for 
some  time,  removed  to  New  York,  and  in  1653 
established  a  printing-house,  and  began  the 
publication  of  "Trow'sNew  York  City  Direc- 
tory," which  is  still  isaaed  by  a  company. 
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TtttkeniBy  Edward,  an  American  botanist, 
born  Dec.  7,  1817:  died  March  15,  1886.  He 
was  graduated  at  Union  Colloge  in  1887,  and 
at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1839.  In  1841  he 
visited  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  devoting 
himself  to  philosophical,  historical,  and  botani- 
cal stadies.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  made  botanical  excursions  through  New 
England,  and  published  papers  descriptive  of 
his  discoveries.  In  1846  he  entered  Harvard, 
claiming  that  his  father  had  broken  the  family 
tradition  iy  sending  him  to  another  college. 
Later  he  entered  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
and  in  1852  became  for  the  third  time  an  alum- 
nus of  Harvard.  In  1854  he  settled  in  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  and  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
history  at  that  college,  and  subsequently,  until 
1858,  Professor  of  Oriental  History.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Botany,  hold- 
ing that  appointment  until  his  death.  Prof. 
Tuckerman  made  a  specialty  of  lichenology,  in 
which  he  had  no  superior  in  the  United  States. 
His  published  papers  on  this  subject  number 
nearly  fifty,  ana  are  devoted  to  descriptions  of 
the  lichens,  not  only  of  New  England,  but  also 
of  those  found  elsewhere  in  North  America. 
Specimens  collected  by  the  United  States  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  the  Pacific  Railroad  sur- 
veys, and  later  by  the  United  States  geological 
sorveys,  were  referred  to  him  for  examination 
and  olHSsification.  Early  in  life  Thomas  Nut- 
tall  dedicated  to  him  the  genus  Tuekermania 
founded  upon  one  of  the  handsomer  of  Cali- 
fomian  Gompositie.  In  1845  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Sci- 
ennces,  and  in  1868  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Scien(^.  Prof.  Tuckerman  con- 
tributed to  the  '*  New  York  Churchman,"  be- 
tween 1884  and  1841,  numerous  articles  under 
the  titles  of  "  Notitia  literaria  "  and  **  Adver- 
saria,^' on  subjects  in  history,  biography,  and 
theology.  He  also  contributed  short  articles 
on  antiquarian  topics  to  the  ^^  Mercantile  Jour- 
nal" in  1832.  During  1832-'88  he  assisted 
Samuel  G.  Drake  in  the  preparation  of  his 
"Book  of  the  Indians  "and  ''Indian  Wars." 
Besides  his  papers  on  botany,  he  edited  ''New 
England's  Rarities  Discovered,"  by  John  Josse- 
lyn  (1860),  and  published  '<  Genera  Lichenum: 
An  Arrangement  of  the  North  American  Li- 
chens''  (Amherst,  1872);  ''A  Catalogue  of 
Plants  growing  without  Cultivation  within 
Thirty  Miles  of  Amherst  College  "  (1676) ;  and 
''A  Synopsis  of  the  North  American  Lichens" 
Part  t  Boston,  1822). 

Tan  HMtraBdyDafld,  an  American  publisher, 
bom  in  New  York  dty,  in  December,  1811 ; 
died  there,  June  24,  1886.  He  entered  the 
book-trade  with  John  B.  Havens  when  fifteen 
years  old,  and,  after  remaining  there  ei^ht 
years,  established  a  new  house  in  conjunction 
with  William  B.  Dwight.  This  partnership 
was  dissolved  three  years  later,  and  he  found 
employment  for  some  time  with  Gen.  J.  G. 
Barnard,  who  was  then  directing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fortifications  at  New  Orleans.    Be- 
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ing  naturally  inclined  to  scientific  study,  his 
association  with  military  and  professional  men 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  extend  his  study, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  led  him  to  undertake  to 
procure  for  military  officers  standard  works  on 
scientific  topics  published  abroad.  From  this 
beginning  he  became  a  well-known  importer, 
and  then  publisher,  of  military  and  scientific 
books.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Century  Club,  and  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  and  Holland  societies. 

Yan  Rasst,  Lydla^  an  American  centenarian, 
bom  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1785;  died 
in  New  York  city,  Dec.  14, 1866.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Dann,  and  she  was  the  youngest  of 
seven  children,  all  of  whom  attained  extreme 
old  age.  In  1811  she  married  John  Van  Raust, 
of  New  York,  and  they  settled  in  the  fashion- 
able part  of  the  city  at  that  time,  Na  8  Bowl- 
ing Green.  Mr.  Van  Raust  was  a  gentleman 
of  leisure,  had  a  country-seat  near  the  present 
Lafayette  Place,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  shoot- 
ing over  the  fields  around  Greenwich  village 
and  the  swamps  then  existing  along  CantJ 
Street.  Mrs.  Van  Raust  had  been  a  widow 
sixty  years,  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
thirty-seven  years.  She  retained  all  her  facul- 
ties to  the  last. 

Ysdgfs.  WiUlan,  an  American  mathematician, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1802 ;  died  there, 
Jan.  29, 1886.  He  began  life  as  a  teacher,  and, 
after  studying  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1882.  In  1888  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Phila- 
delphia High>School,  and  was  so  employed  till 
1862,  when  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  United  States  Arithme- 
tic," and  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mensuration 
and  Practical  Arithmetic"  (1845).  In  late 
years  he  became  widely  known  by  his  de- 
cisions on  legal  points  in  insanity  cases. 

Ward,  DarUn,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in 
Augusta,  Bracken  County,  Ky.,  Feb.  11, 1819 ; 
died  in  Lebanon,  Ohio,  May  22, 1886.  While 
a  boy  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Everton, 
Ind.,  and  was  there  brought  up  on  a  farm.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  having  acquired,  by  his 
own  unaided  studies,  a  knowledge  of  the  radi- 
ments  of  Latin,  algebra,  and  geometry,  he  en- 
tered Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and 
maintained  himself  there  for  two  years.  He 
studied  law  under  Thomas  Corwin,  whose  part- 
ner he  was  for  three  years,  till  elected  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  of  Warren  County.  After  hold- 
ing this  office  for  six  years,  he  was  elected  to 
the  first  Le^slature  chosen  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution. Daring  this  session  Judge  Bellamy 
Storer  and  Hon.  William  M.  Corry  endeavored 
to  induce  the  Legislature  to  loan  the  public 
arms  to  Louis  Kossuth,  then  an  exile  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  the  most  act- 
ive of  those  who  defeated  the  measure  in  the 
House  after  it  had  passed  the  Senate.  From 
the  election  of  Zachary  Taylor  to  the  presi- 
dency till  1855,  Mr.  Ward  took  no  active  part 
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in  politics.  He  had  previously  affiliated  with 
the  Whig  party,  and  apon  its  dissolntion  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Democratic.  In  1856, 
against  his  remonstrance,  he  was  given  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Congress  in  a  strong 
Bepnblican  district,  and  was  defeated.  In 
1858  he  was  defeated  as  candidate  for  Attor- 
ney-General. Two  years  subsequently  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  and  Baltimore 
Conventions,  and  warmly  supported  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  oivO  war 
he  enlisted  in  the  national  army  as  a  private. 
He  began  his  military  career  in  West  Virginia, 
under  Gen.  McClellan,  and  fifterward,  becom- 
ing major  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  Infantry, 
served  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  under 
Gen.  Thomas.  At  Chiokamaugua  he  was  shot 
through  the  body,  and  his  left  arm  was  there- 
by disabled  for  life.  He  was  then  mustered 
out  of  the  service  without  his  knowledge,  but 
hearing  of  it,  went  to  Washington,  got  the  or- 
der revoked,  and  returned  to  the  field,  carrying 
his  arm  in  a  sling  during  the  whole  of  the  At- 
lanta campaign,  and  was  bre vetted  brigadier- 
generaJ.  In  November,  1866,  he  was  appoint- 
ed TJ.  8.  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Ohio,  and  served  for  nearly  three 
years,  when  he  was  removed  by  President 
Grant.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  service 
in  the  State  Senate  in  1870,  he  had  held  no 
other  office. 

WaiTMi,  Snsmiui,  an  American  centenarian, 
born  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  in  1750  (?) ;  died 
in  Sassakawa,  Seminole  Nation,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Dec.  5,  1886.  She  was  bom  a  slave,  and 
was  the  property  of  Spanish  masters  till  1818, 
when,  with  other  slaves,  she  fled  from  the 
town  of  Pensacola  at  the  time  of  its  capture 
by  Gen.  Jackson.  Residing  in  the  Seminole 
country  till  the  second  treaty  of  peace  with 
these  Indians,  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  their  * 
property,  and  was  removed  with  them  to  the 
Indian  Territory.  She  left  a  daughter,  living 
in  Austin,  Texas,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six,  and 
many  grandchildren,  some  of  them  nearly 
seventy  years  old,  in  the  Seminole  Nation. 

Welsh.  Jolui,  nn  American  merchant,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1805;  died  there, 
April  10,  1886.  He  received  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, and  then  entered  upon  the  business  of 
importing  sugar  with  his  brothers,  being  at  the 
time  of  his  death  senior  partner  in  the  firm, 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  over  flfty 
years.  During  his  long  career  he  had  been 
President  of  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
a  member  of  the  Select  Council,  member  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  for  twenty  years.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  fifteen  years,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Merchants*  Fund  the  same  length 
of  time,  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  twenty  years,  and  a  Commissioner 
of  Fairmount  Park  for  sixteen  years,  being 
president  of  the  board  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Centennial  Commission,  and,  after  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Great  Exhibition  were  closed  up, 


the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  presented  him  a 
commemorative  gold  medal,  and  also  gave 
$50,000  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to 
endow  ^^  The  John  Welsh  Centennial  Profess- 
orship of  History  and  EnglLsh  Literatar&" 
He  was  appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain 
on  Oct  80,  1877,  and  held  the  office  nearly 
two  years,  when  he  resigned.  Both  the  Urn- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania^  and  Washington  aad 
Lee  University,  of  Virginia,  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  upon  him,  and  he  received  a 
large  number  of  foreign  decorations  for  hia 
courtesies  during  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Wcrdn,  Bm4,  an  American  naval  officer,  bam 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  1818;  died  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  July  12,  1886.  He  was  appointed  mid- 
shipman Jan.  9,  1884^  and  served  on  various 
vessels  during  the  next  twelve  years.  He  com- 
manded a  party  of  seamen  on  shore  at  the  capt- 
ure of  Tuxpan,  Mexico,  and  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  Feb.  27,  1847.  From  1847  till  1860 
he  was  on  duty  with  the  Pacific  and  Home 
squadrons,  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  In 
1861  he  commanded  the  steamer  ^'  Stan  and 
Stripes,*'  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  and  took  part  in  the  ci4>ture  (rf 
Roanoke  Island  and  Newborn.  He  command- 
ed the  "  Conemaugh  "  in  1862-'68 ;  was  com- 
missioned as  commander  July  16,  1862,  and 
ordered  to  the  Navy-Tard  at  Philadelphia. 
He  was  fleet-captain  of  the  Eastern  Quit  block- 
ading squadron  in  1864-'65,  and  he  succeeded 
in  blockading  the  Confederate  ram  *' Stone- 
wall" at  Havana,  with  the  '' Powhatan,"  till 
she  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  authorities. 
He  was  commissioned  as  captain,  July  25, 1866; 
and  was  stationed  at  the  Navy- Yard,  Mare 
Island,  Cal.,  in  1868-^69.  In  1875  he  was  com- 
missioned'a  rear-admiral  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  in  1877  re- 
turned home  and  was  retired. 

WUtflowTy  Charies,  an  American  geologist, 
bom  in  Soutbington,  Conn.,  Oct.  8, 1808;  died 
inCleveh&nd,  Ohio,  Oct  18,  1886^  Heearlj 
removed  to  Ohio,  and  began  his  education  in 
a  log  school-house  in  TaJmadge  Centre,  after 
which  he  was  appointed  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1881.  He  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  in 
the  Fifth  Infantry,  and  after  serving  on  front- 
ier duty  at  Fort  Howard,  Wis.,  and  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War  of  1882,  he  resigned  and 
studied  law.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
he  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Cleveland,  where  in  18d6-'87  he  was  connect- 
ed with  the  "  Herald  "  in  an  editorial  oapadty, 
During  1887-88  he  was  engaged  on  the  Ohio 
Geological  Survey,  and  did  much  in  develop- 
ing the  coal  and  iron  deposits  of  that  State. 
From  1847  till  1861  he  was  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  mineral  survejs 
of  the  Lake  Superior  and  upper  Mississippi 
regions.  Later,  ne  was  engaged  as  a  mining 
engineer  in  Michigan.  During  1858-^60  he 
was  associated  with  the  Wisconsin  Geological 
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I  Sarvey.  In  February,  1861,  he  was  enrolled 
in  a  company  that  tendered  ita  services  to 
Gen.  Scott  to  protect  the  President-elect,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  on  his  way  to  Washin^n.  Daring 
the  following  April  he  was  made  assistant 
qoartermaster-general  on  the  staff  of  the  Goy- 
ernor  of  Ohio.  Snbeeqnently  he  was  State 
Military  Engineer  for  the  Ohio  troops  in  West 
Virginia,  after  which  he  became  colonel  of  ^e 
Twentieth  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  then  Chief -En- 
gineer of  the  Department  of  Ohio.  He  was 
present  at  Fort  Donelson,  and  commanded  the 
Third  Brigade  in  Gen.  WaUace^s  division  at 
Shiloh;  bat  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  in  April,  1862.  Sabseqaently  he  re- 
snmed  his  scientific  and  literary  labors,  and 
foonded  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
of  Cleveland,  of  which  he  was  president  for 
many  years.  Besides  his  reports  for  the  geo- 
logical surveys,  he  pablished  ^^  Descriptions  of 
Ancient  Works  in  Ohio"  (Smithsonian  Oon- 

I  tribations,  8,  Washington,  1851);  '*0n  Flao- 
toations  of  Level  in  the  North  American 
Lakes"  (S.  C.  6,  1860);  *' Ancient  Mining  on 
the  Shores  of  Lake  Superior  "  (S.  0. 18, 1868) ; 
*'0n  the  Fresh -Water  Glacial  Drift  in  the 
Northwestern  States"  (S.  C.  15, 1866);  '*Life 
of  John  iltch,"  in  Jared  Sparks's  series  of 
"American  Biography"  (Boston,  1845);  and 
"Early  History  of  Cleveland  and  Vicinity" 
(Cleveland,  1867). 

Wilder.  MinkaO  P.,  an  American  merchant, 
bom  in  Kindge,  N.  H.,  Sept  22,  1798;  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  16,  1886.  In  Boston,  in 
1825,  he  established  a  wholesale  business  in 
TV  est  Indian  goods,  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self till  1887,  when  he  became  a  partner  in 
the  commission-house  of  Porker,  Blanchard  & 
Wilder.  In  1889  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  State  House  of  Representatives,  ten  years 
later  he  served  one  term  in  the  Executive 
Council,  and  in  1850  was  President  of  the  State 
Senate.  He  was  active  in  the  formation  of 
the  "  Constitutional  Union  party, '^  and  chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  the 
convention  that  nominated  Bell  and  Everett 
in  1860.  Throughout  the  civil  war  he  was 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  national  cause.  For 
sixty  years  he  was  an  active  director  in  one  of 
the  Boston  banks,  and  for  nearly  the  same 
period  a  director  in  one  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies. He  was  the  founder  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  and  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  had  been  President  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society ;  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Norfolk  County  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety for  twenty  years ;  President  of  the  New 
England  Historical-Genealogical  Society  for 
sijrteen  years;  and  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  for  eight  years.  He 
was  also  a  leader  in  the  movement  that  gave 
to  Boston  the  Natural  History  rooms  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  the 
multitude  of  his  trusts,  he  was  most  widely 
known  for  his  agricultural,  pomological,  and 
genealogical  labors. 


Winis,  Bo^aiifai  A*,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in 
Roslyn,  Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  MarcSi  24, 1840; 
died  in  New  York  city,  Get.  16,  1886.  He 
was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1861,  and 
after  studying  law  at  the  National  Law  School, 
Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  with  William  M.  In- 
graham  in  Brooklyn,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
the  same  year.  He  practiced  till  June,  1862, 
when  he  raised  a  company  at  his  own  expense, 
and  with  them  was  mustered  into  the  national 
service  as  a  part  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Nine* 
teenth  New  York  Volunteers.  Going  to  the 
field  as  captain  of  this  company,  he  became 
mejoT  of  the  regiment  and  then  colonel  of  the 
Twelfth  Begiment,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of 
Chancellorsville,  (Gettysburg,  Wauhatchie,  and 
Chattanooga,  and  being  honorably  discharged 
in  1864.  On  his  return  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  began  to  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  politics.  In  1872  he  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  Liberal- Republican  candidates,  and  in  1874 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Eleventh  New  York  or  "millionaire"  District 
as  a  Liberal-Republican.  In  this  Congress  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Na- 
ral  AfiTairs.  In  1876  he  was  re-elected,  defeat- 
ing Levi  P.  Morton,  Republican,  and  becoming 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  th,e  Navy  Department,  and  in  1878  he  was 
defeated  by  Mr.  Morton.  He  subsequently 
devoted  himself  to  the  law  and  to  real-estate 
business. 

WUnarth, Setb^an  American  machinist,  bom 
in  Brattieboro\  Yt,  Sept.  8, 1810 ;  died  in  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  Nov.  5,  1886.  In  early  life  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  machinist  in  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  and  in  1855  became  superintendent  and 
master-mechanic  of  the  Charlestown  Navy- 
Yard.  He  occupied  this  post  over  twenty 
years,  and  during  that  period  he  made  many 
permanent  and  valuable  improvements  in  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  station,  taking  out 
patents,  among  which  were  two  for  the  hy- 
draulic Uft  and  his  revolving  turrets.  For  the 
former  he  received  from  the  Government  the 
sum  of  $50,000. 

Tulee,  David  Levy,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
in  the  West  Indies  in  1811 ;  died  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  10,  1886.  His  father^s  name  was 
Levy,  and  David  went  by  it  till  1845,  when  he 
adopted  that  of  Yulee,  by  which  he  was  after- 
ward known  exclusively.  He  was  taken  to 
Virginia  when  very  young,  and  there  received 
the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  and 
studied  law.  In  1824  he  removed  to  Florida, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  in  agriculture.  From  1841  till 
1845  he  was  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  the 
Territory  of  Florid^  under  the  name  of  Levy, 
and  then  under  that  of  Yulee  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  that  formed  the  State  Con- 
stitution. In  1845  he  was  elected  the  first 
representative  of  Florida  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  was  continued  in  the  office  by  re- 
elections  till  1861,  when  he  withdrew  to  give 
his  services  to  the  Confederacy.    While  in  the 
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Senate  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  -  Offices  and  Post  -  Roads.  He  served 
throaghoat  the  war  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  and  at  its  termination  he 
was  confined  for  some  time  as  a  prisoner  of 
state  in  Fort  Pulaski  At  one  time  he  was 
President  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad  in 
Florida,  but  for  a  number  of  years  had  em- 
ployed himself  with  farming. 

OBITilARlfS,  FOREIGN.  AlgBer,  Joseph,  a 
Germau  painter,  bom  in  1815 ;  died  Feb.  19, 
1666.  He  had  acquired  some  fortune  and 
reputation  as  a  painter  when  the  Revolution 
of  1848  broke  out.  His  popularity  caused  his 
election  as  commandant  of  the  Insurgent 
Academy  Legion,  an  honor  that  afterward  led 
to  his  arrest  bj  Prince  Windischgr&tz^s  orders. 
He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  sentenced 
to  death,  but,  by  the  intercession  of  some  ladies 
of  the  Austrian  aristocracy,  he  was  pardoned. 
Some  years  later  Prince  Windischgratz  sat  to 
him  for  a  portrait.  The  grim  old  hero  asked 
Aigner  why  he  had  been  sentenced  to  be  shot, 
and  Aigner  replied,  "  If  your  Highness  has  for- 
gotten, I  shall  do  well  not  to  remind  you." 

Iksaktli;  Ivaii  Sergenrich,  a  Russian  journal- 
ist, bom  in  the  province  of  Orenburg,  Oct.  7, 
1823;  died  in  Moscow,  Feb.  9,  1888.  He  was 
educated  in  the  St.  Petersburg  School  of  Ju- 
rispmdence,  and  began  his  public  career  in 
the  Moscow  Senate,  served  afterward  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  held  other  public 
offices.  After  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Crimean  War,  be  returned  to  Moscow  in  1858, 
and  began  his  literary  oareer  as  editor  of  the 
"  Besieda."  He  afterward  started  the  "  Day," 
*'  Moskva,"  and  other  papers.  His  last  lournal 
was  the  *'  Russ."  M.  Aksakoff  received  many 
warnings  from  St.  Petersburg  on  account  of 
the  opinions  he  expressed  against  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  Bul- 
garia. He  wielded  an  enormous  power  from 
Moscow  during  the  last  Eastem  crisis,  preced- 
ing the  war  of  1878,  at  which  time  he  was 
President  of  the  Moscow  Slavonic  Society, 
organized  the  Bulgarian  militia  in  Bessarabia, 
and  supplied  them  with  arms,  the  gifts  of  pri- 
vate subscribers. 

Amos,  Sheldon,  an  English  judge  in  Egypt, 
born  in  England  about  1837 ;  died  near  Alex- 
andria, Egypt,  Jan.  2,  1886.  In  1859  he  was 
graduated  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  de- 
voted himself  to  law,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1862.  He  was  Professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence at  Universitj  College,  London,  after- 
ward resided  in  Australia  and  Egypt,  and 
after  the  reorganization  of  the  criminal  ad- 
ministration he  was  appointed  English  judge 
of  the  new  native  Court  of  Appeals.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  legal  treatises. 

AiidenoB,  Sir  John,  a  British  inventor,  bom 
at  Wood  side,  near  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in 
1814;  died  at  St.  Leonard-on-the-Sea,  July 
28,  1886.  He  was  employed  for  ten  jears 
in  the  engineering  department  of  a  cotton- 
milL     In  1889  he  left  Woodside  for  Green- 


wich, and  in  1842  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  brass-gnu  foundry  at  Woolwich  Arse- 
nal. Here  he  set  himself  to  introduce  re- 
forms, revolutionizing  the  system  of  working, 
and  inventing  new  machines  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  cannon  and  in  the  casting  of 
rifle-bullets.  One  bullet-machine  invented  by 
him  turned  out  40,000  bullets  an  hour,  at  the 
cost  of  6id.  a  thousand,  whereas  by  the  other 
method  of  casting  they  cost  6s,  a  thousand. 
He  also  invented  a  machine  for  grinding.  He 
roused  a  strong  opposition  in  the  gun-trade  in 
London  and  Birmingham  by  the  statement 
that  be  could  produce  five  hundred  muskets 
a  day ;  but  after  he  presented  his  plans  to  the 
Government,  a  factory  was  established  at  En- 
field, and  he  produced  100,000  muskets  with 
bayonets  complete,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  £2 
apiece.  In  1859  the  English  Government 
undertook  the  manufacture  of  Armstrong 
guns,  and  he  was  chosen  to  superintend  the 
work.  He  was  appointed  inspector  of  ma- 
chinery, served  as  a  Juror  at  the  International 
Exhibitions  at  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  in 
1864,  1867,  and  1878,  and  was  at  the  head  of 
the  British  jurors  at  the  Philadelphia  Ezhibi- 
bition  of  1876  and  in  Paris  in  1878.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  services  at  the  exhibitions,  he 
was  nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  and  also  made  an 
officer  of  the  Le^on  of  Honor.  He  was 
knighted  in  1878.  In  1881  he  presented  to  his 
native  city  a  free  library,  which  cost  £6,000. 

Archer.  Frederick  JabM)  an  English  Jockey, 
bom  in  Prestbury,  near  Cheltenham,  England, 
Jan.  11,  1856;  died  in  Newmarket,  Nov.  8, 
1886.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cross-conutrj 
rider,  and  from  earliest  childhood  was  at 
home  on  the  back  of  a  donkey  or  pony.  His 
first  winning  mount  was  a  steeple-chase  at 
Bangor,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old.  In 
1868  be  was  apprenticed  to  Matthew  Dawson, 
of  Newmarke^  and  almost  immediately  began 
his  racing  career.  His  first  great  victory  was 
the  Cesarewitch  stakes,  run  in  1872,  riding  77 
pounds.  Soon  afterward  he  became  Lord 
Falmouth's  chief  jockey,  in  whose  employ  he 
won  some  of  his  most  famous  victories.  He 
won  the  Derby  in  1877,  in  1880,  in  1881,  in 
1885,  and  in  1886 ;  the  French  Derby  in  1880 
and  in  1888;  and  the  Grand  Prix  of  Paris  in 
1883.  His  record  includes  2,749  winnings, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  ridden 
more  horses  than  any  jockey  living.  He  ac- 
quired a  large  fortune. 

AflBdant,  AlfM,  a  French  novelist  and  critic, 
bom  at  AubuBson  in  1827;  died  in  Paris, 
March  6, 1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  &ole 
Normale,  and  for  some  time  was  Professor  of 
History  in  various  schools.  He  subsequently 
embraced  the  journalistic  profession.  He  went 
to  the  United  States,  and,  after  returning  to 
France,  published  his  experiences  under  vari- 
ous forms  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.* 
In  addition  to  writing  many  novels,  he  was 
also  a  contributor  to  the  ^^Presse,'*  the  ^^  Gaa- 
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lois,^'  etc.  He  brought  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  Yiotorien  Sardon,  alleging  that  the 
latter's  play  of  **  Oncle  Sam  "  was  taken  from 
the  **  Scenes  de  la  Vie  des  Stats-Unis,*'  which 
he  had  pablished  in  1858.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  a  commission  of  anthors,  who  gave 
their  verdict  in  favor  of  M.  Sardon. 

Bug  hash,  Seyied  Hehamed,  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  died  at  Tangier  in 
November,  1886.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  tal- 
mid  or  theological  stndent,  and  attended  the 
schools  of  Fez  and  Meqninez,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  talid  or  doctor.  He  sabseqnently 
abandoned  theological  studies,  devoted  himself 
to  trade,  and  traveled  frequently  as  far  as  Gib- 
raltar. He  obtained  a  reputation  as  a  traveler, 
and  at  times  was  intrusted  with  commissions 
by  the  Governor  of  Tangier.  During  his  dip- 
lomatic difficulties  with  Spain  the  late  Sultan 
of  Morocco,  Sidi  Muley  Hassan,  discovered  the 
necessity  of  a  foreign  minister,  and  appointed 
Mohammed  Barghash  to  the  post.  In  1882  he 
attended  the  international  congress  on  consu- 
lar protection  at  Madrid.  As  Foreign  Minister 
he  resided  at  Tangier,  and  was  the  sole  medium 
of  communication  between  the  Sultan  and  for- 
eign powers. 

BarhtBy  Uchaid  Hirris  Dattaa,  an  English 
author,  bom  in  Westwell,  Kent ;  died  at  Daw- 
lish,  England,  April  28, 1886.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  PanPs  School  and  graduated  at  Oxford, 
after  which  he  settled  in  Lolworth,  near  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  resided  till  the  autumn  of 
1863,  when,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he 
sought  a  warmer  climate.  After  visiting  Tor- 
quay, be  settled  at  Dawlish,  where  he  was  at- 
tracted to  geological  studies.  A  valuable  col- 
lection of  fossils  was  presented  by  him  to  the 
town  of  Dawlish,  as  the  nucleus  for  a  museum. 
He  was  the  author  of  **  Life  of  Theodore  Hook,** 
and  "  Life  of  Rev.  Richard  Harris  Barham," 
also  of  a  novel  entitled  "  A  Rubber  of  Life," 
which  was  dramatized  for  a  London  theatre. 

BuTOW,  Percy  Harry  Stnley,  an  English  soldier, 
bom  in  England,  Oct.  15, 1848 ;  died  at  Cairo, 
Jan.  14,  1886.  He  entered  the  army  in  1868, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Zulu  cam- 
paign in  1879,  the  Transvaal  campaign  in  1881, 
and  the  Egyptian  expedition  in  1884.  At  the 
battle  of  El  Teb  he  received  the  wound  that, 
two  years  later,  caused  his  death. 

Bawiry,  Pail,  a  French  artist,  born  at  Bour- 
bon-Vendue  in  1828;  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  6, 
1886.  He  won  the'  Prix  de  Rome  in  1850,  and 
painted  the  decorations  for  the  new  Opera- 
Hoase  in  Paris. 

Bayne,  Herbert  Andrew,  a  Canadian  educator, 
bom  in  Londonderry,  N.  8.,  Aug.  16,  1846 ; 
died  in  Pictou,  Sept.  16, 1886.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  in  1869, 
frevious  to  which  he  had  been  Principal  of 
Ictoa  Academy  from  1866  till  1867.  He 
again  filled  this  office  from  1869  till  1878. 
Daring  the  latter  year  he  went  abroad  and 
studied  the  sciences  in  Leipsic  and  in  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 


in  1876,  also  in  Berlin  and  In  Paris.  He  re- 
turned to  Nova  Scotia  In  1877,  and  became 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Halifax  High- 
School,  and  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  in 
Dalhousie  CoUege,  where  he  remained  until 
1880.  He  then  became  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Cliemistry  in  the  Royal  Military  College  of 
Canada,  Kingston,  which  chair  he  held  until 
hb  death.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cartridge  Commission,  and  per- 
formed most  of  the  chemical  analyses  required 
for  the  investigations  of  the  board.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and 
member  of  numerous  scientific  bodies,  includ- 
ing the  Chemical  Societies  of  Paris  and  Berlin. 
BeDegarde,  Count  Ivgnstu  loa^  Austrian  sol- 
dier, bom  in  Austria  in  1827 ;  died  in  Cairo, 
Jan.  15«  1886.  He  was  a  brilliant  cavalry  of- 
ficer, a  lieutenant  field-marshal  in  the  Austrian 
army,  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  Anglo- 
Austrian  Bank,  and  was  involved  in  reckless 
speculation  and  some  questionable  financial 
transactions. 

Bert,  Pail,  a  French  statesman,  bom  in  Au- 
xerre,  Oct.  17,  1888;  died  in  Anam,  Nov.  11, 
1886.  His  first  studies  were  in  the  college  of 
his  native  town,  after  which  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  medicine,  and  was  graduated 
in  1868.  In  1866  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  became  an  as- 
sistant of  Claude  Bernard  in  the  College  of 
France.  During  the  following  year  he  was 
chosen  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at 
Bordeaux,  where  he  devoted  special  study  to 
the  subject  of  physiology.  His  investigations 
in  this  direction  attracted  public  attention,  and 
he  was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  General 
Physiology  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  Paris 
in  Deceiuber,  1869,  succeeding  Bernard.  While 
occupying  this  chair  he  continued  his  researches 
for  ascertaining  the  conditions  of  human  exist- 
ence at  different  altitudes,  and  presented  a 
series  of  memoirs  on  this  subject  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  for  which  he  received  in  1876 
the  biennial  prize  of  20,000  francs.  Subse- 
quent to  the  events  of  September,  1870.  M. 
Bert  became  Secretary-General  of  the  Protect- 
ure  of  the  Tonne,  and  in  January,  1871,  pr^fet 
of  the  D^partement  du  Nord.  This  office  he 
relinquished  when  Gambetta  resigned  from  the 
War  Department  He  was  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  1874,  took  his  seat  among 
the  members  of  the  Extreme  Left  party,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1876  and  1878.  During  hia 
legislative  career  he  was  prominent  in  all  ques- 
tions concerning  public  education,  and  was 
among  those  who  recommended  the  exclusion 
of  the  clergy  and  members  of  religious  orders 
from  the  schools  of  France.  He  also  advo- 
cated the  giving  of  an  annual  pension  of  12,000 
francs  to  Pasteur,  and  in  1877  was  one  of  the 
868  deputies  that  refused  to  give  the  De  Broglie 
Cabinet  a  vote  of  confidence.  From  1877  till 
1879  he  represented  the  canton  of  Ailtant  in 
the  General  Council  of  the  Tonne.  In  1881  he 
became  Minister  of  Public  Instraotion  in  the 
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short-lived  Cabinet  of  Gambetta.  His  professed 
atheism  and  his  intense  hostility  to  the  Ultra- 
montane portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
caused  his  appointment  to  be  regarded  with 
surprise  and  indignation.  In  January,  1886, 
he  was  appointed  French  Governor-General 
of  Tonquin  and  minister-general  to  the  court 
of  Anam,  where  his  duties  were  to  be  largely 
those  of  organization ;  but,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  military  and  navaJ  authorities,  he  suf- 
fered much  firom  their  interference.  Besides 
being  a  member  of  numerous  scientific  socie- 
ties, M.  Bert  became  President  of  the  French 
Biological  Society  in  1878,  and  in  1882  was 
elect^  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences.  His  literary  work  included  the  sci- 
entific feuilleton  furnished  for  many  years  to 
the  **  R6publique  Fran^aise,"  Gambetta^s  jour- 
nal, numerous  memoirs  on  scientific  subjects 
and  the  following  works :  **  Revue  des  Travaux 
d'Anatomieetde  Physiologic  public  en  France 
pendant  T Ann^e  1864  "  (1866) ;  ''  Notes  d' Ana- 
tomic et  de  Physiologic  compar^es"  (second 
series,  1867-70) ;  "  Recherches  sur  le  Mouve- 
ment  de  la  Sensitive"  (1867-'70);  "Lemons 
sur  la  Physiologic  compar^e  de  la  Respiration  " 
(1869);  **  Recherches  exp^rimentales  surTIn- 
finence  que  les  Modifications  exercent  sur  les 
Ph^nomdnes  de  la  Vie  "  (1874) ;  *'  La  Pression 
barom6trique :  Recherches  de  Physiologie  ex- 
pSrimen tales"  (1877);  "La  Science  exp6ri- 
mentale"  (1878);  "La  Morale  des  Jesuits" 
(1880);  " Lemons,  Discours,  et  Conferences" 
(1880);  "LcQons  de  ZoOlogie  Profess^es  i  la 
Sorbonne  "  (1881) ;  "  La  Premiere  Ann6e  d'en- 
seignement  scientifique:  Sciences  Naturelles 
et  Physiques"  (1882);  " L'Instruction  civique 
&  rfioole  "  (1882) ;  and  "  Discours  Parlemen- 
taires,  1872-1881 "  (1882).  See  "The  French 
Minister  of  Public  instruction,"  in  "  Harper^s 
Magazine"  for  March,  1882. 

Blmiie,  WUUaa,  a  British  educator,  born  in 
1823 ;  died  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1886.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, studied  theology  in  a  German  univer- 
sity, and  was  ordained  in  1849  a  minister  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  at  Stirl- 
ing, Scotland,  and  in  1862  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  Theological  Hall  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  He  pub- 
lished "  The  Psalms,  their  History,  Teaching, 
and  Use,"  and  a  work  on  "The  Church." 

Bltnddli,  BemardlDA,  an  Italian  philologist, 
bom  in  Verona  in  1804;  died  in  September, 
1886.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Padua, 
and  subsequently  at  Venice  and  Milan,  where 
he  directed  his  attention  principally  to  archss- 
ology  and  philology.  In  1860  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Archeology  and  Numismatics  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  Milan.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  philology,  including  one  on  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  published  in  1841,  another 
on  the  Gallo-Italian  dialects,  and  a  series  of 
pamphlets  on  the  Aztec  language.  He  also 
published  a  work  entitled  "  The  Cremation  of 
the  Human  Body  after  Death." 


Btnoj  Ugly  an  Italian  sculptor,  bom  in  1827, 
died  in  Venice,  Feb.  12,  1886.  He  was  the  de- 
signer of  the  monument  to  Daniel  Manin.  He 
left  a  lan;e  and  valuable  collection  of  paint- 
ings, chiefly  of  the  older  Italian  masters,  wbidi 
he  jealously  refused  to  allow  any  foreign  visit- 
ors to  inspect. 

Bendiardat,  AptiliBaire,  a  French  chemist, 
bom  in  the  Isle  sur  le  Serein,  Yonne,  in  1806; 
died  in  Paris,  April  7,  1886.  In  early  life  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  medicine  and 
the  allied  sciences.  In  1832  he  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  in  1834  be- 
came the  first  pharmacist-in-chief  to  St.  An- 
toine  Hospital.  He  also  held  a  similar  place 
in  the  H6tel-Dieu,  where  he  remained  nntil 
1855,  when  he  resigned  his  office  to  devote  bis 
attention  exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits.  In 
1838  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Phar- 
macy and  Organic  Chemist^  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  in  the  CoUege  of  France;  but  the 
choice  fell  upon  Djimas.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1850, 
and  after  public  competition  in  1852  became 
Professor  of  Hygiene.  He  was  a  member  of 
scientific  societies,  and  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Health  in  1845.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  commander  in  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  In  addition  to  numerooa 
botanical  and  medical  memoirs,  varioosly  con- 
tributed, which  were  collected  under  the  title 
of  "  Recherches  sur  la  V^gdtation  "  (1846),  be 
edited  monthly  the  "  Repertoire  de  Pharmacie,*' 
beipnning  in  1847,  and  annually  from  1841  till 
1885  the  "  Annuaire  de  Th^rapeutique.'*  His 
larger  works  include :  "  Cours  de  Chemie  £l6- 
mentaire  avec  ses  Principales  Applications  i  la 
MMecine  et  aux  Arta  "  (1834) ;  "  Cours  des 
Sciences  Physiaue"  (1841);  "filaments  de 
Matidre  M^dicale  et  de  Pharmacie"  (1838); 
"Nouveau  Formulaire  Magistrat"  (1840); 
"Formulaire  V6t6rinaire"  (1849) ;  "Opuscule 
d'ficonomie  rnrale"  (1851);  "Archives  de 
Physiologie  "  (1854);  "L'Eau  de  Vie,  ses  Dan- 
gers ^'  (1863) ;  and  "  La  Glycosurie,  ou  Diab^te 
6uor6  "  (1875). 

Bou^e,  Nicolas  Prosper,  a  French  statesman, 
bom  in  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  1811;  died  in 
Paris,  July  11,  1886.  He  entered  the  office  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affi&irs  in  1836,  and  in 
1840  he  was  appointed  to  a  consulship  at  Bey- 
rut,  where  six  months  later  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Consul-General,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity took  part  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
new  organization  of  the  Lebanon.  In  1851,  as 
ehargS  d'affaires  at  the  Court  of  Morocco,  be 
was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  the  town 
of  Sal6.  In  the  following  year  M.  Bour^was 
appointed  French  minister  to  China,  but  in 
1853  and  1854  was  charged  with  the  condact 
of  an  exploration-mission  in  Turkey  connected 
with  the  approaching  war.  In  1855  he  was 
made  minister  at  Teheran,  where  he  condaded 
a  treaty  of  commerce  between  Finance  and  Pei^ 
sia.  He  subsequently  went  on  a  mission  to 
Germany,  after  which,  having  been  for  two 
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Tears  minister  to  Athens,  he  was  appointed  to 
Portagal,  where  he  remained  for  three  years. 
In  1866  M.  Bourse  was  sent  as  an  ambassador 
to  Constantinople,  and  to  him  is  awarded  the 
merit  of  having  persuaded  Saltan  Abdul- Aziz 
to  visit  Europe,  tiiis  being  reputed  the  first 
occasion  when  an  Ottoman  Sultan  had  visited 
European  capitals.  M.  Bourse  retired  from  the 
embassy  at  Constantinople  in  1870,  since  which 
time  he  had  occupied  various  offices  at  home. 
Latterly  he  was  brought  into  notice  by  his  un- 
successful negotiation  with  China  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  treaty  in  1882~'88,  the  failure 
of  which  was  the  signal  for  the  vigorous  re- 
newal of  hostilities. 

BongMise,  Baron  Cliarles  ArOmr,  a  French 
sculptor,  born  in  D^on  in  1888 ;  died  in  Paris, 
Dec.  14, 1886.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Duret  and 
Gnillanme,  and  in  1868  obtained  the  Prix  do 
Rome  fdr  his  group  *'Kisus  and  Euryalus." 
His  principal  works  are :  ^^  The  Serpent-Charm- 
er "  (1864) ;  **  La  Pythie  de  Delphes  " ;  "  Un 
F^lave";  "La  Religion";  "Circe";  and 
"  Hero  and  Leander." 

Be]«r,  lien,  a  French  engineer,  bom  in  1850 ; 
died  in  Panama,  May  1,  1886.  He  succeeded 
M.  Dinglers  as  engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  went  into  that  fatal  climate  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  physicians. 

Bngcss,  Henry^  an  English  editor,  bom  in 
1808;  died  in  London,  in  Febraary,  1886.  He 
received  a  collegiate  education,  studied  for  the 
ministry,  nnd  was  ordained  in  1851.  In  1861 
he  settled  in  the  vicarage  of  Whittlesey,  St. 
Andrew,  Cambridgeshire,  where  he  remained 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  "  Clerical  Journal,"  and  of  the 
"Journal  of  Sacred  Literature."  He  was  also 
the  author  of  theological  and  other  works, 
among  which  are  "The  Bible  Society  vindi- 
cated in  its  Decision  respecting  the  Bengali 
New  Testament,"  "The  Power  of  Personal 
Godliness  in  Evangelizing  Mankind,"  "The 
Reformed  Church  of  England  in  its  Principles 
and  their  Legitimate  Development,"  "  Essays, 
Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical,  relating  Chiefly  to 
the  Authority  and  Interpretation  of  Holy  Script- 
ures," and  "Disestablishment  and  Disendow- 
ment." 

Bnstal,  Edward,  an  English  engineer,  bom  in 
Stoke,  England,  in  1818;  died  in  Ramsgate, 
July  18,  1886.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1833, 
became  a  midshipman  in  1840;  was  promoted 
in  1846  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  and  engaged 
in  1852  in  laying  the  first  submarine  telegraph 
cable  from  Dover  to  Calais,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  present  of  plate.  He  subsequently 
laid  the  cable  from  Orfordness  to  the  Hague. 
During  the  war  with  Russia,  he  was  engaged 
in  operations  in  the  Baltic,  and  was  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Bomarsund,  and  at  that  time  was  espe- 
cially mentioned  in  the  dispatches  for  valuaole 
services  in  taking  up  the  combined  English 
and  French  fleets  when  the  lights  and  buoys 
had  been  removed  or  misplaced  by  the  Rus- 
sians.    For  this  service  he  was  promoted  to 


commander.  In  1867  he  was  made  Secretary 
to  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames. 
His  opinion  was  often  in  request  in  connection 
with  marine  engineering  questions,  especicJly 
with  reference  to  harbors,  docks,  bridge- foun- 
dations, and  sea-defenses. 

Snsk,  Cietrge,  an  English  naturalist  and  sur-  * 
geon,  bom  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1808;  died  in 
London,  Aug.  16,  1886.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  brought  to  England,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1830.  He 
was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Seamen*s  Hos- 
pital-ship Grampus,  where  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  diseases  from  all  parts  of  ^ 
the  world,  and  distinguished  himself  by  papers 
on  scurvy,  parasites  that  infest  tropical  food, 
and  malignant  diseases  of  pestilential  climates. 
In  1855  he  abandoned  surgery  and  devoted 
himself  to  science,  especially  to  the  study  of 
the  polyzoa,  and  wrote  several  works  on  this 
class  of  marine  animals.  Actuated  by  his  sym-  * 
pathies  for  the  lower  animals,  he  accepted  the 
post  of  official  inspector  to  prevent  needless 
vi\isection. 

Ctldecett,  Handelph,  an  English  artist,  bom  in 
Chester,  England,  in  1846 ;  died  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  Feb.  12, 1886.  When  only  six  years 
old  he  attracted  attention  by  his  cleverness  in 
curving  familiar  animals  from  wood,  and  mak- 
ing clay  models  from  them,  and  during  his 
school- days  he  was  mostly  given  to  loitering 
in  the  woods,  and  sketching  whatever  pleased 
his  fancy.  On  leaving  school  he  was  placed 
in  a  bank  in  Chester,  and  subsequently  in  one 
in  Manchester.  In  the  latter  city  he  received 
the  first  encouragement  in  his  art-studies,  and, 
after  a  service  of  ^vq  years  in  the  bank,  he 
withdrew  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his 
pencil  and  brush.  His  first  published  drawings 
appeared  in  the  "Sphinx,"  a  serio-comic  paper, 
supported  by  the  Brasenose  Club,  which  em- 
braced the  leading  literary,  artistic,  and  scien- 
tific men  of  the  city.  While  contributing 
sketches  to  this  and  the  society  and  illustrated 
papers  of  London,  he  took  a  course  of  instrac- 
tion  at  the  Slade  School  of  Art,  London,  and 
then  began  his  career  as  an  illustrator  of  books. 
In  1873  lie  represented  the  "  Graphic  "  at  the 
Vienna  Exposition,  and  illustrated  Henry 
Blackburn's  "Harz  Mountains";  in  1875-'76 
he  illustrated  a  number  of  Christmas-books, 
and  Washington  Irving's  "Old  Christmas," 
and  "Bracebridge  Hall " ;  in  1878  he  produced 
his  version  of  "  John  Gilpin "  and  "  The 
House  that  Jack  Built";  in  1679  "The  Babes 
in  the  Woods."  "  The  Song  of  Sixpence,"  and 
"  The  Three  Jovial  Huntsmen  " ;  besides  illus- 
trating Mrs.  Comyns-Carr's  "North  Italian 
Folk  "  and  Henry  Blackburn's  "  Breton  Folk," 
and  in  1883  he  published  "A  Sketch-Book," 
and  "Some  of  ifeop's  Fables,  with  Modem 
Instances"  Although  his  reputation  rests 
upon  his  book  illustrations,  he  executed  some 
choice  decorative  work,  and  exhibited  occa- 
sionally at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  on  canvas, 
and  in  metal  and  plaster. 
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Cardwell,  Edwird,  Yisconnt,  -an  English  states- 
man, born  in  Liverpool,  July  24,  1818;  died 
at  Torquay,  France,  Feb.  15,  1886.  After  a 
briUiant  oollege  coarse  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  in  1842  he  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Olitheroe,  and,  although  a  Con- 
servative, he  agreed  with  the  Liberals  on  the 
question  of  free  trade.  He  Was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Peel  m  1846. 
In  1847  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  the 
city  of  Liverpool.  In  1853  he  became  mem- 
ber for  Oxford,  and  represented  that  borough 
until  1874,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
.  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  When  Lord  Aberdeen 
formed  the  coalition  government  in  1852,  Mr. 
Cardwell  was  appointed  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  had  no  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  On 
Lord  PaJmerston^s  resuming  the  government 
in  1859,  he  became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  In  1860  he 
was  firmly  persuaded  that  he  had  settled  the 
Irish  land  question  by  an  act  empowering 
limited  owners  to  give  leases,  but  the  act  was 
so  tightly  drawn  that  few  took  advantage  of 
it.  in  March,  1864,  he  became  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  and  won  general  approval  in 
the  course  that  he  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
Jamaica  riots  in  1865.  When  Mr.  Gladstone 
became  Prime  Minister  in  1868,  he  appointed 
Mr.  Cardwell  Secretary  for  War.  His  position 
was  made  arduous  by  the  neutrality  questions 
arising  during  the  course  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  especially  with  regard  to  supplying 
France  with  coal.  With  the  passing  of  the 
army  regulation  bill  his  public  services  almost 
came  to  an  end.  This  bill,  passed  in  1871, 
provided  for  the  abolition  of  the  purchase 
system  of  promotion  in  the  army,  the  com- 
pensation of  the  holders  of  commissions,  a 
large  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  army, 
the  substitution  of  a  short  for  a  long  term 
of  service,  and  the  establishment  of  localized 
military  centers. 

Chaple  y  del  Corral,  Jnan  Franelseo,  a  Cuban 
scientist,  bom  in  Havana,  Cuba,  June  26, 1802 ; 
died  there,  Oct.  80,  1886.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  College  of  San  Carlos,  Havana,  in  1820, 
studied  law  and  political  economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Havan4,  and  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  civil-  law  in  1828,  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1826  to  a  professorship,  but  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  canon  law.  The  degree 
of  bachelor  in  the  sciences  was  conferred  on 
him  in  1886,  and  he  was  immediately  after- 
ward appointed  to  the  chair  of  justice,  and 
iXiade  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  held  several 
other  places  in  the  institution,  and  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  higher  education  were  recog- 
nized by  the  Spanish  Government,  which  con- 
ferred on  him  in  1889  the  Cross  of  the  Royal 
American  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic.  In 
1842  he  left  the  university,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  task  of  reforming 
and  developing  primary  education  in  Cuba. 
He  had  joined  the  Reed  Sociedad  Economica 
of  Havana  in  1832,  and  had  been  nominated 


inspector  of  its  schools.  He  entered  on  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  enthusiasm,  refusing  a 
salary,  and  spending  his  entire  income  in  in- 
creasing the  number  and  adding  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools.  He  visited  one  or  more 
of  them  daily,  correcting  the  abuses  that  pre- 
vailed in  them,  and  abolishing  the  practice 
of  corporal  punishment.  He  idso  visited  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  and  persuaded  them  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  he  himself  pro- 
viding books  and  clothing  when  needed.  He 
wrote  a  series  of  text-books,  and  published 
them  at  his  own  expense.  Two  of  these  works, 
**  El  Compendio  de  Moral  y  Econ6mia  Domes- 
tica,"  and  a  revised  edition  of  Fieury^s  "  Cate- 
chism," are  used  in  all  the  schools  of  Cuba. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Section  of  In- 
dustry and  Commerce  of  the  Real  Sodedad 
Economica,  and  in  this  capacity  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  of  Arts 
and  Industries  held  in  Havana  in  1852.  In 
reception  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
public  education,  his  portrait  was  placed  in 
the  principal  hall  of  the  college,  and  in  1860  a 
hall  was  added  to  the  Havana  Library,  called 
La  Sala  Chaple. 

Chuthill,  Henry  Idilai,  died  in  Palermo,  July 
12,  1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  Paris,  and  at  Constantinople, 
and  became  distinguished  as  a  linguist.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  assistant  surveyor  to 
the  British  Commission  for  the  Turco-Russian 
boundary,  and  from  1850  till  1852  acted  as 
secretary  and  interpreter  to  the  commission. 
He  was  afterward  an  attcichS  at  Teheran,  and 
in  1854  was  secretary  and  interoreter  to  the 
British  commissioner  with  the  Turkish  army 
in  Asia.  The  tliird  class  of  Imperial  Order  of 
the  Medjidie  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Sultan  in  recognition  of  his  conduct  and  gal- 
lantry at  the  battle  on  the  Heights  of  Ears  in 
September,  1855.  The  garrison  of  Ears  being 
subsequently  forced  to  capitulate,  Mr.  Churchill 
surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  Russian 
forces  under  Gen.  Mouravieff.  In  1856  Mr. 
Churchill  was  appointed  consol  in  Bosnia. 
He  was  employed  in  special  service  on  the 
Montenegrin  frontier  from  April  till  July,  1S58, 
and  in  September,  1858,  appointed  consul  for 
Moldavia,  to  reside  in  Jassv.  In  July,  1859, 
he  was  made  consul-general  in  Moldavia,  and 
in  December,  1862,  he  was  appointed  consol- 
general  in  Syria,  to  reside  at  Beyrut ;  and  in 
the  following  April  he  was  made  consul-gen- 
eral at  Algiers.  This  post  he  resigned  in 
January,  1867,  and  was  immediately  afterward 
appointed  by  the  India  Office  political  agent 
and  consul-general  at  Zanzibar,  but  retired  on 
a  pension  in  1872.  Three  years  later  Mr. 
Churchill  was  appointed  consul  of  Ghilan, 
Mazanderan,  and  Asterabad,  and  went  to  re- 
side at  Resht.  He  held  the  post  of  consul  for 
Sicily  from  1879. 

CdUer,  Sir  lUkert,  Lord  Monkswell,  an  English 
judge,  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1817;  died  near 
Cannes,  France,  on  Oct.  27,  1886.    He  was 
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grftdnated  at  Oambridge,  entered  Parliament 
in  1852,  and  was  appointed  Solicitor-General 
in  October,  1868,  and  Attorney-General  in 
December,  1868.  In  November,  1871,  be  was 
appointed  a  paid  member  of  tbe  Privy  Coun- 
oiL    He  wrote  several  law-books. 

CoUb,  EdTard,  a  Danish  litterateur,  bom  in 
1808;  died  in  Copenhagen,  April  12,  1886. 
He  was  a  Mend  of  Hans  Ohristian  Andersen, 
and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  all  the  leaders 
of  Danish  literature.  His  death  removed  a 
central  figure  from  the  literary  and  musical 
world  of  Copenhagen.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Anonyms  and  Pseudonyms,"  and  "  Andersen 
and  the  House  of  Collin." 

€olliji&.  Frances.  English  author,  died  in  Cam- 
berley,  Surrey,  March  17,  1886.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Mortimer  Collins,  aided  him  in  his 
literary  work,  wrote  two  novels  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him,  and  after  his  death  pubhsbed 
an  account  of  his  life  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
"Mortimer  Collins;  his  Letters  and  Friend- 
ships "  (1877).  The  same  year  she  produced 
the  "  Village  Comedy,"  and  edited  two  editions 
of  her  husband's  Aristophanio  comedy,  "The 
British  Birds."  In  1878  she  wrote  a  novel, 
"  You  Play  me  False,"  and  in  1879  edited  a 
selection  of  papers  of  her  husband  under  the 
title  *'  Pen-Sketches  by  a  Vanished  Hand."  A 
further  selection  of  his  writings,  entitled 
"  Thoughts  in  My  Garden,"  was  issued  in  1880. 
In  connection  with  her  cousin,  Mr.  Cotton,  she 
wrote  a  book  for  children,  "Madge  and  her 
Chicks,"  and  in  1880,  they  also  jointiy  pro- 
duced "The  Woodleighs  of  Amscote"<1881). 
Her  last  novel,  "  A  Broken  Lily,"  appeared  in 
1882.  She  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

Monfe,  Lieutenant-General  von,  a  German 
cavalry-officer,  nephew  of  Marshal  BltLcber, 
died  at  Cassel,  Feb.  14, 1886.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  chief  battles  of  1866  and  1870. 
In  1876  he  published  reminiscences  of  the 
French  war,  and  also  an  edition  of  the  letters 
written  by  Bldcher  between  1818  and  1815. 

CMk,  Pail,  President  of  the  French  Meth- 
odist Conference,  bom  in  1827;  died  in  Paris, 
May  2,  1886.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Methodism  in  France,  and  was  considered  the 
author  of  French  Sunday-schools.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  all  evangelistic  agencies. 

Co^per^  William  White,  an  English  oculist,  died 
in  London  in  June,  1886.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1888,  and 
a  Fellow  of  that  body  in  1845.  He  was  sur- 
geon oculist  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  had 
attended  Her  Majesty  for  upward  of  thirty 
years.  He  was  also  ophthalmic  surgeon  and 
lecturer  at  St.  Mary^s  Hospital,  senior  surgeon 
of  the  North  London  Eye  Infirmary,  consult- 
ing surgeon  of  the  Western  Ophthalmio  Hos- 
pital and  in  the  school  for  teaching  the  blind, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society, 
and  a  member  of  the  Pathological  Society. 
He  was  the  author,  among  other  works,  of 
**  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye,"  "  Near 


Sight,  Aged  Sight,  and  Impaired  Vision,"  and 
of  contributions  to  various  medical  journals. 
He  was  also  editor  of  Prof.  Owen's  Hunterian 
lectures  on  comparative  anatomy. 

Cenart,  Lieutenant  Field  -  Marshal  Baron 
Levis,  an  Austro- Hungarian  soldier,  born  in 
Olmtitz  in  1880 ;  died  in  Zara,  April  6,  1886. 
He  was  descended  from  the  ancient  Camos 
family  of  Venice,  who  gave  three  Doges  to 
the  republic.  In  1878  he  was  chief  of  the 
staff  to  the  army  that  invaded  Bosnia,  and  in 
1881  was  made  chief  of  tbe  general  staff  of 
the  imperial  army,  and  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  field  -  marshal.  In  December, 
1885,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Dahnatia. 

Crampten,  Sir  Jelui  Fiemics  TwteUeton,  an  Eng- 
lish diplomatist,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1805 ;  died, 
Dec.  5,  1886.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  sur- 
geon, and  was  educated  at  Winchester,  Eton, 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  entered  the 
diplomatic  service  in  1826,  was  attached  to 
several  legations,  and  was  appointed  in  1854 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  United  States.  In  May,  1856, 
President  Pierce  refused  to  hold  further  official 
intercourse  with  him  on  account  of  charges 
brought  against  him  that  he  had  attempted  to 
enlist  recruits  in  the  States  for  the  British 
army,  and  he  returned  immediately  to  Eng- 
land, but  continued  to  hold  the  official  position 
till  1857.  He  served  as  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary at  St.  Petersburg  in  1868,  and  Madrid 
in  1860,  and  retired  to  private  life  in  1869. 

CroHiMlfai,  WUttaai  Ardea,  an  English  soldier, 
born  in  1828;  died  in  Brighton,  England,  Oct. 
80, 1886.  He  entered  the  army  in  1841,  taking 
part  in  the  Sutlej  campaign,  for  which  he  bore 
a  medal.  He  served  also  in  the  Punjaub  in 
1848-^9,  and  as  chief  engineer  with  Have- 
lock^s  force  on  both  passages  of  the  Ganges 
and  in  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  He  bridged  the 
Ganges  with  slender  means  and  in  the  face  of 
a  superior  enemy,  and  directed  the  mining  op- 
erations at  Lucknow,  for  which  he  was  made 
a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  and  rewarded  with 
brevet  rank  of  mt^jor,  and  with  the  Lucknow 
medal  and  clasp.  In  1868  he  was  promoted  to 
a  migor-generalship,  and  in  1879  to  a  lieuten- 
ant-generalcy. 

Cnstuiee,  WilUaB}  a  British  soldier,  bom  in 
1811 ;  died  near  Salisbury,  Feb.  17, 1886.  He 
entered  the  service  in  1831,  became  captain  in 
1888,  major  in  1851,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Crimean  War  from  August,  1855, 
taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Tchernaya  and  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  for  which  services  he  re- 
ceived the  Turkish  medal  and  the  clasp,  the 
fifth  class  of  the  Order  of  the  Medjidieh.  At 
the  beginning  of  tbe  Indian  mutiny  he  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenant-generalcy  and  com- 
manded the  carbineers.  He  commanded  the 
whole  of  the  irregular  forces  at  the  storming 
of  Delhi,  commanded  the  carbineers  and  Hod- 
son's  horse,  and  captured  the  fortress  of  K&r 
noun.  He  also  surprised  the  infantry  of  Fur- 
rucknuggur,  capturing  the  Nawab,  and  par- 
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ticipated  in  the  snbBeqnent  operations.  For 
his  services  he  received  many  honors,  with 
medal  and  brevet  rank  of  colonel,  and  was 
nominated  to  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  He  be- 
came  major-general  in  1868,  lieutenant-general 
in  187T,  and  a  general  in  1880. 

GaUkowBkl,  Michid,  a  Polish  novelist,  bom  in 
the  Ukraine  in  1808;  died  at  Ohernigoff,  June 
19, 1886.  He  was  a  refugee  at  Paris  in  1881, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Polish  agitation, 
subsequently  went  to  Constantinople,  became 
a  convert  to  Islamism,  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  Turkish  army,  and  during  the  Crimean 
War,  fought  against  the  Russians.  He  left  the 
Turkish  service,  in  wliich  he  was  known  as 
Sadyk  Pasha,  because  he  was  disappointed  in 
a  scheme  for  obtaining  Tarkish  co-operation 
for  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
In  1878  he  abjured  the  Mussulman  religion 
and  made  submission  to  the  Czar.  Besides 
his  many  novels,  he  wrote  some  interesting 
books  of  travel,  among  which  was  "  Life  among 
the  Balkan  Slavs."  * 

DavUgBy,  Karl,  a  French  artist,  bom  in  Paris 
in  June,  1846 ;  died  in  Anvers-snr-Oise,  near 
Paris,  in  May,  1886.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
artist  of  the  same  name,  and  a  pupil  of  his 
father  when  the  latter  was  one  of  the  foremost 
of  European  landscape-painters.  From  1863 
he  was  known  for  his  admirable  transcriptions 
of  scenery  in  Normandy,  Picardy,  Brittany, 
and  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  "  Le  Plate  anz  de  Belle-Croix," 
"Les  Vanneuses  ik  K6rity,"  " Finist^rre,"  "La 
Ferme  Saint-Sim6on  ik  Honfleur,"  and  "La 
Route  de  Paris  a  Fontainebleau."  His  latest 
and  best  work,  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Solan  in 
1886,  is  entitled  "Lever  de  Lune  au  Soleil 
Oouchant" 

DaTid,  Enest,  a  Franco-Jewish  author,  born 
in  Nancy  in  1824;  died  in  July,  1886.  He  en- 
gaged in  early  life  in  commerce,  but  afterward 
turned  his  attention  to  literature,  becoming  a 
contributor  to  the  "  Univers  Israelite,"  where  his 
articles  attracted  much  attention.  His  studies 
in  Judeo-Spanish  history,  and  his  biography 
of  Sara  Copia  SuUam,  an  Italian  Jewish  poet- 
ess of  the  seventeenth  century,  appeared  in 
*that  journal.  He  was  an  excellent  English 
scholar,  and  in  profound  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  his  co-religionists,  and  found  a 
congenial  occapation  in  the  translation  into 
French  of  George  Eliot's  "Daniel  Deronda," 
for  the  " Ind^pendance  Beige"  which  was  aft- 
erward republished  by  his  brother-in-law,  Oal- 
moun  Levy.  He  also  assisted  in  the  French 
translation  of  Graetz's  "  History  of  the  Jews," 
several  volumes  of  which  have  appeared.  He 
will  be  best  remembered  by  his  studies  of  music- 
al history.  Besides  monographs  on  Sebastian 
Bach  and  Handel,  he  wrote  "  Ja  Po^sie  et  la 
Musique,"  "  Dans  la  Cambrie,"  and  "  Histoire 
de  la  Notation  Musicale  dupuis  ses  Origines." 
The  latter  was  crowned  by  the  Institut. 

Dccazes,  Loals  Charles  Elle  Asaiiien,  Dnc,  a  French 
statesman,  born  in  Paris,  May  9,  1819;  died 


in  the  Department  of  the  Gironde,  Sept  17, 
1886.  His  father  was  the  famous  minister  of 
the  Restoration.  Entering  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice when  quite  young,  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
After  the  revolution  in  1848,  which  sent  him 
back  to  private  life,  he  used  all  his  efforts 
against  the  republic  and  joined  the  Orleamst 
Liberals.  He  was  equally  hostile  to  Louis  Na- 
poleon, and  labored  with  intensity  and  vigor 
against  the  second  empire.  After  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  M.  Thiers  offered  him  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  but  he  declined.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  coalition  that 
overthrew  Thiers.  He  was  appointed  minis- 
ter to  England  under  MacMahon,  and  on  Sept 
26, 1878,  he  became  Foreign  Minister,  succeed- 
ing M.  de  Broglie.  He  held  that  portfolio 
four  years,  in  five  successive  cabinets,  handling 
the  affairs  of  his  department  with  marked 
skill  In  1874  a  controversy  arose  with  Ger- 
many on  account  of  the  warlike  language  used 
by  French  bishops  in  their  pastoral  letters,  bat 
the  French  Government  declined  to  prosecnte 
the  bishops.  Germany  was  appealed  by  the 
separation  of  Metz  from  the  diocese  of  Nancy, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  frigate  "  Orenoque" 
which  the  French  Grovemment  had  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Pope.  Spain,  supported  by 
Germany,  accused  the  French  authorities  of 
affording  the  Carlists  undue  facilities,  but  the 
charges  were  refuted.  After  this  difficulty 
had  been  overcome,  Gen.  von  Moltke  and  the 
German  press  in  1876  raised  a  cry  of  alarm  at 
the  rapid  reorganization  of  the  French  army 
and  the  purchases  of  horses,  and  clamored  for 
another  war,  which  was  averted  through  the 
tact  of  the  Due  Decazes,  who  induced  the  courts 
of  London  and  St.  Petersburg  to  intervene.  He 
resigned  his  office  Oct  20,  1877.  He  was  in- 
terested in  iron-mines  from  which  he  derived 
a  large  income. 

Dc^ardlBs,  Enest,  a  French  palssographer, 
born  in  Doisy-sur-Oise  in  1823 ;  died  in  Paris, 
Oct.  24^  1886.  He  was  educated  in  Dyop, 
went  to  Paris  in  1866  as  Professor  of  Latin 
Epigraphy,  and  was  intrusted  with  arcbsoo- 
logical  missions  in  Italy,  Egypt,  and  H angary. 
His  great  work  on  Peutinger^s  tables  is  unfin- 
ished, and  his  geography  of  Roman  Gaul  is  in 
course  of  publication.  Probably  few  men  have 
ever  attained  such  a  mastery  of  ancient  geog- 
raphy as  he. 

DoBfker,  MaiinUbn  Wtllinnig,  a  German  histo- 
rian, born  in  Berlin,  Oct.  5,  1811;  died  in 
Anspach,  July  6,  1886.  He  studied  at  Berlin 
and  Bonn,  leaving  the  latter  university  in  18S4. 
His  most  important  works  on  ancient  and  mod- 
ern history  are  "  The  Origin  of  Germany  "  (Ber- 
lin, 1840);  "The  Crisis  of  the  Reformation " 
(Leipsic,  1846);  and  "History  of  Antiquity" 
(Berlin,  1852>-*68).  He  was  elected  to  the 
Prussian  Chamber  in  1860,  and  voted  with  the 
Conservative  party,  distinguishing  himself  in 
the  opposition  to  ^fanteuffel.  In  1869  he  be- 
came Professor  of  History  at  Ttlbingen. 
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Ihi  SftiO^  Haul  Ugnid.  a  French  alienist, 
bom  in  D\|on,  in  1880;  died  in  Paris,  May  6, 
1886.  He  stndied  medicine  in  D^on,  after- 
ward at  Rouen  and  Obarenton,  and  became 
physician,  first  at  Bic^tre,  and  afterward  at 
La  Salp^tridre.  Among  his  numerous  trea- 
tises was  ^*  Le  D^lire  des  Persecutions,"  sug- 
gested by  the  events  of  the  Commune. 

Ekenborg,  Ottekar  Frtnz^  an  Austrian  play- 
wright, bom  in  1888;  died  in  Vienna,  Jan. 
16,  1886.  He  wrote  under  the  pen-name  of 
^*  Berg,"  and  was  the  author  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  melodies  and  farces,  which  have  amused 
the  public  of  every  German  town  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Many  of  his  plays  were 
translated  into  the  Magyar  and  Slav  languages, 
and  were  performed  with  success  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Vien- 
nese comic  paper  '^Kikeriki,"  of  which  he 
was  editor-iu-coief  until  18^,  wben  he  be- 
came deranged.  He  gained  a  large  fortune 
entirely  by  his  pen,  but  lived  the  last  two 
years  in  a  private  asylum,  where  he  died. 

Etatnds,  Uduurd.  an  English  antiquary,  bora 
in  Penzance,  England;  died  in  Plymouth  in 
April,  1886.  He  studied  the  extraordinary 
a^tations  of  the  sea  and  earthquake-shocks, 
and  published  the  results  of  his  investigations 
in  the  '^  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal," the  British  Association  reports,  and  t^e 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Cornwall. 
In  1862  Mr.  Edmonds  published  a  collection 
of  his  papers  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Land^s 
End  District ;  its  Antiquities,  Natural  History. 
Natural  Phenomena,  and  Scenery,"  and  to 
these  papers  he  appended  a  memoir  of  Rich- 
ard Trevitbick,  the  Cornish  engineer.  Mr. 
Edmonds  was  also  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
on  "The  Phoenician  Tin-Trade  of  Cornwall," 
as  well  as  a  larger  work  on  "True  Biblical 
Chronology." 

EteoBdstoue,  Jehi,  an  English  soldier,  died 
at  Belvidere  Weston,  Herefordshire,  England, 
July  8, 1886.  He  entered  the  army  in  1850,  and 
served  with  the  Thirty-seventh  Regiment  dur- 
ing the  Indian  mutiny  of  1 857-*59.  He  defended 
the  iron  bridge  over  the  river  Gomtee  with  fifty 
men  to  cover  the  retreat  from  Chin  hut  on  the 
80th  of  June,  185T.  From  that  date  he  was 
engaged  in  the  defeat  of  the  Gwalior  rebels  of 
Lnoknow  until  its  final  release  in  November. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1869,  and 
was  promoted  to  major-general  in  1882. 

Edward,  Thomas,  an  English  naturalist,  bom  in 
Goaport,  Deo.  25,  1814;  died  April  27,  1886. 
He  was  a  factory-hand.  He  spent  fifteen  years 
on  a  collection  of  the  fauna  of  Scotland,  which 
lie  was  obliged  to  sell,  after  which  he  made  a 
second  collection.  Alter  the  publication  of 
his  biography  by  Samuel  Smiles,  Edward  was 
awarded  a  pension  of  £50  by  the  Queen. 

EiHe^ilaii,  Abb6,  spiritual  chief  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church,  died  in  Constantinople,  March 
10,  1886.  He,  with  his  community,  refused  to 
join  the  bulk'  of  the  anti-Hassonnists.  In 
1880  they  made  their  peace  with  Rome,  and 


submitted  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the 
Patriarch  Azarian.  A  month  before  his  death, 
the  abb6  conversed  with  the  Papal  delegate, 
Monsignor  Kottelli,  and  ended  what  at  one 
time,  seemed  to  be  a  serious  difficulty. 

Fteeher,  Dr.  6.  A.,  a  German  explorer,  died  in 
Berlin,  Nov.  14, 1886,  from  tropical  fever.  He 
was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  notes  and  natu- 
ral specimens  from  Africa,  the  results  of  his 
exploration,  when  he  fell  iU  and  died  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age. 

ilcgd,  lUbeit  E.,  a  German  explorer,  died  in 
Africa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886.  He  was  an  employ 6  in  a  Ger- 
man factory  on  the  Slave  Coast,  and  was  habitu- 
ated to  the  climate  and  experienced  in  African 
ways  before  he  made  his  first  long  journey 
into  the  Benue  region  and  Adamawaland,  from 
which  he  returned  to  Germany  near  the  close 
of  1884,  after  having  been  several  years  in  the 
interior,  penetrating  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Chad.  On  the  infomftition  brought  by 
him,  the  German  Colonial  Association,  while 
the  African  Company  were  appealing  to  the 
Chancellor  for  imperial  subventions  to  carry 
out  their  projects,  endeavored  through  his  in- 
stramentality  to  establish  German  trading-sta- 
tions on  the  Benue.  The  German  Parliament 
voted  160,000  marks,  which  enabled  Flegel  to 
undertake  his  second  expedition,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  exploration  of  the  sources  of 
the  Benue,  the  northern  afiSuents  of  the  Congo, 
and  the  Cameroons  river.  He  set  out  on  the 
expedition  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Brit- 
ish commercial  companies  that  had  previously 
monopolised  the  trade  of  the  Niger,  placed 
such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Flegel  that  he 
was  unable  to  accomplish  the  practical  object 
of  the  expedition.  He  died  of  fever  while  re- 
turning from  his  journey.  The  convention 
with  England  respecting  the  boundaries  of  the 
Cameroons  colony  gains  for  Germany  the  com- 
mercial access  to  the  upper  Niger  region  for 
which  Flegel  strove. 

Mre,  Edtiard,  a  French  painter,  born  in 
January.  1819;  died  in  Ecouen,  in  May,  1886. 
In  1886  ne  became  a  pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche, 
under  whom  he  made  rapid  progress,  but  from 
whose  influence  he  subse<juently  emancipated 
himself.  M.  Frdre  first  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in 
1848.  His  pictures  soon  became  popular,  more 
so  in  England  than  in  France.  Among  his  fa- 
vorite works  of  this  class  were  "  The  Reading- 
Lesson,"  "  The  Little  Purveyor,"  "The Cook," 
"  Interior  of  a  Court  in  Autumn,"  and  "  The 
Studio."  In  1859  he  produced  his  popular 
pictures  of  "  Going  to  School,"  and"  The  Rute- 
Lesson."  In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1867,  a 
considerable  number  of  his  works  were  exhib- 
ited. In  1869  he  produced  his  companion- 
pictures  of  "  Boys  and  Girls  leaving  School " ; 
in  1870,  "The  Little  Bird";  and  in  1872,  "A 
Presentation"  and  "An  Interior."  He  then 
rested  for  some  years,  but  in  1877  painted  his 
"Interior  at  Ecouen,"  and  the  "Departure 
from  School."    In  the  present  Salon  are  two 
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admirable  works  from  his  hand,  one  "The 
Elder  Brother,"  representing  a  boy  in  a  very 
humble  cottage,  rocking  a  cradle,  containing  a 
chubby,  rosy-cheeked  baby ;  and  the  other  an 
interior,  with  a  laborer^s  wife  engaged  in  sew- 
ing, while  a  child  stands  by  her,  and  a  baby  is 
IjiDg  in  a  cradle.  Many  of  this  artist's  pro- 
ductions have  become  widely  known  through 
the  lithographer's  art  H.  Edouard  Frdre  ob- 
tained two  third-class  medals  in  1850  and  1855 ; 
one  of  the  second  class  in  1852 ;  and  the  decora- 
tion after  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855.  No 
artist  has  done  more  than  he  to  illustrate  the 
joys  and  the  hardships  of  the  poor. 

FnrgwBOB,  Jaaes,  an  Engli^  architect  and 
historian,  born  in  England  in  1808 ;  died  Jan. 
9,  1886.  He  was  educated  at  Hounslow,  went 
to  India,  and  began  a  mercantile  life,  and  then 
undertook  a  series  of  researches  among  the 
ruins  in  India.  In  1849  he  published  his  **  In- 
quiry into  the  True  Principles  of  Beauty  in 
Art,  more  especitdly  with  reference  to  Archi- 
tecture," in  which  he  expounded  his  theory  of 
the  mode  of  lighting  the  Greek  temples.  He 
became  advising  ofBcer  in  architectural  matters 
to  her  Majesty's  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
and  Public  Buildings.  A  picture-gallery  that 
he  built  in  Eew  Gai^ens  was  lighted  on  the 
principle  which  he  miuntained  was  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  their  best  temples,  and  it  is  the  best- 
lighted  picture-gallery  in  England. 

Geddard,  Beir^e,  an  English  painter,  born  in 
Salisbury,  Dec.  25,  1832 ;  died  in  West  Ken- 
sington, in  March,  1886.  He  studied  at  Ivy 
Church  School.  Going  to  London  in  1849,  he 
spent  two  years  in  ma^ng  studies  from  animal 
life  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Wiltshire  and  executed  many  im- 
portant commissions  for  country  gentlemen* 
Returning  to  London  in  1857,  he  became  a 
constant  exhibitor  at  the  Rojal  Academy. 
Among  his  most  valuable  works  are:  "The 
Casuals"  (1868);  "Pony  Fair,  New  Forest" 
(1872);  "Lord  Welverton's  Bloodhounds" 
(1875) ;  "  The  Struggle  for  Existence  "  (1879) ; 
"  Rescued"  (1881) ;  "Love  and  War"  (1883). 

Geodwia,  Geoi|;e,  an  English  architect,  born  at 
Brompton,  Middlesex,  Jan.  28,  1815;  died  in 
London,  Oct.  14, 1886.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
architect,  and  built  the  churches  of  St  Mary's, 
West  Brompton,  St.  Luke  and  St.  Jude,  South 
Kensington,  and  was  the  restorer  of  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Radcliff,  Bristol.  He  was  the  au« 
thor  of  "  The  Churches  of  London "  (London, 
1838);  "History  in  Ruins"  (1853);  "London 
Shadows"  (1864);  "Memorials  of  Workers," 
and  other  works. 

Goold,  JaHCS  Allplis,  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Melbourne,  born  in  Cork,  Ireland, 
in  1812;  died  in  July,  1886.  He  studied  for 
the  priesthood  and  went  to  New  South  Wales, 
where  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Melbourne 
in  1848.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria, 
and  the  rapid  introduction  of  a  numerous  popu- 
lation, caused  the  district  to  develop  rapidly. 
Bishop  Goold  was  zealous  and  persevering,  and 


churches,  conyenta,  and  educational  eetablish- 
ments  sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  his  diocese. 
He  was  subsequently  engaged  in  a  sharp  con- 
troversy with  a  portion  of  the  Victoria  people, 
on  the  subject  of  public  education.  The  Par- 
liament of  Victoria  having  declared  that  the 
support  of  the  public  treasury  should  be  only 
given  to  unsectarian  schools,  Bishop  Goold 
denounced  the  decision  as  tyrannical  and  im- 
pious, and  the  strife  continued  for  seyeral 
years.  In  1876  the  Pope  constituted  him  the 
first  Archbishop  of  the  Province  of  Melbourne. 

(JOTdfi,  navM,  a  German  journalist,  bom  in 
1886;  died  in  Lyck,  Eastern  Prussia,  in  1886. 
He  was  the  editor  of  "  Hamagid,"  a  journal 
that  circulated  principally  among  the  Kuasian 
Jews.  His  letters,  under  the  head  of  "  A  Nar- 
rative from  the  Borders,"  published  in  the 
"Jewish  Chronicle"  in  1881,  supplied  the 
most  trustworthy  account  of  the  Russian  per- 
secutions of  that  year.  Herr  Gordon  had  been 
editor  of  the  "  Lycker  Zeitung,"  and  was  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  Prussian  Goyemment 
as  a  translator  of  public  documents. 

Cioigeard,  H.,  a  French  journalist,  bom  in 
1826 ;  died  March  8,  1886.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1844,  and  served  in  the  Crimean  and 
Chinese  wars.  He  became  a  writer  for  the 
"  R^publique  Frangaise,"  and  was  Minister  of 
Marine  in  Gambetta's  short-lived  Cabinet. 

Gadea,  Dr.  van,  German  physidan,  bom  in 
Bavaria ;  drowned  in  StarnbergLake,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  save  the  life  of  King  Ludwig,  June  18, 
1886.  Dr.  von  Guden  was  an  original  inresti- 
gator  in  the  department  of  cerebral  physiology 
and  pathology,  but  had  not  made  public  many 
of  his  discoveries  and  observations.  He  had  en- 
riehed  science  with  one  discovery  of  importance, 
that  of  the  seat  in  the  brain  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
nerves  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  touch,  and  the 
facial  muscles.  These  he  found  by  removing 
from  young  animals  the  nerves  to  be  investi- 
gated, and  observing,  after  they  had  grown  up, 
what  portions  of  the  brain  remained  nnde- 
veloped.  This  discovery  is  of  value  in  surgical 
practice,  enabling  the  surgeon  in  cranial  opera- 
tions to  rescue  organs  of  sense,  such  as  the 
eye,  which  would  be  lost  through  unenlight- 
ened treatment. 

GallMrt,  Joieph  mppslyte.  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  born  in  Aix,  in  the  department  of 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  Dec.  18,  1802;  died  m 
Paris  on  July  8,  1886.  After  brilliant  theo- 
logical studies  in  the  congregation  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  at  Marseilles,  and  in  Rome 
he  was  made  vicar-general  and  superior  of  the 
seminary  at  Ajaccio.  On  July  80,  1842,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  King  of  France  Bishop 
of  Viviers,  and  on  Feb.  4,  1857,  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Tours.  On  July  19,  1871,  by 
the  appointment  of  President  Thiers,  he  suc- 
ceeded Darboy  in  the  archiepiscopid  see  of 
Paris.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  on  Dec.  22, 
1878.  By  a  decree  of  May  7,  1875,  Monseign- 
eur  Richard,  previously  Bishop  of  BeUey,  was 
appointed  his  coa^jntor,  with  the  right  of  sue- 
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oefision.  MonBoignenr  Gaibert  was  a  man  of 
strong  feeling  on  political  subjects,  and  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Orieans  when  suffering  from  his  last  illness. 
He  built  the  church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on 
Montmartre,  and  designated  it  as  a  yotive  offer- 
ing for  the  sins  of  his  country.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  questions  relating  to  uni- 
versitj  education.  His  chief  work  consisted 
of  bis  pastoral  letters,  which  have  been  col- 
lected and  published,  and  the  letters  that  he 
addressed  from  time  to  time  to  the  ministers 
on  questions  of  the  day,  in  which  he  dissected 
their  views,  and  portrayed  their  policy  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  Only  two  months  be- 
fore his  aeath  he  sent  a  remarkable  letter  to 
President  Gr^vy,  in  which  he  recounted  the 
wrongs  that  had  been  done  to  the  Church  by 
the  Repablican  Government ;  denied  that  the 
dergy  had  any  bias  of  hostility  toward  the 
republican  system,  since  their  religion  teaches 
tliem  to  respect  existing  institutions,  and  de- 
fended their  partisanship  for  the  monarchy  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  naturally  drawn 
toward  those  who  protect,  and  averted  from 
those  who  despoil  them.  The  Government, 
he  said,  bad  for  six  years  persecuted  the  cler- 
gy, weakened  Christian  institutions,  and  pre- 
IMired  for  the  abolition  of  religion  itself. 

HattM,  Hhn  Uptrolt,  an  English  composer, 
bom  in  Liverpool  in  1815;  died  in  London, 
Sept  20,  1886.  He  was  a  self-educated  musi- 
cian, was  the  composer  of  several  successful 
operas,  and  wrote  original  music  to  some  of 
Shakespeare^s  tragedies. 

HeiiWy  Baron  CMave,  a  German  journalist, 
bom  in  1808;  died  in  Vienna,  Nov.  15,  1886. 
He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Heinrich 
Heine,  the  celebrated  German  poet  The  lat- 
ter died  in  1856,  in  Paris,  in  poverty.  Gustavo 
Heine,  who  had  none  of  his  brother^s  literary 
talent,  left  a  fortune  of  millions,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  skillful  business  management  of 
the  "  Fremdenblatt,^'  which  he  established  in 
1845.  He  had  remarkable  tact  in  choosing 
writers  for  his  paper.  The  title  of  baron  was 
conferred  upon  him  some  years  ago  as  a  re- 
ward for  services  rendered  to  the  Government 
According  to  an  often-quoted  anecdote,  he 
once  said,  talking  of  his  paper,  **  My  brother 
Heinrich  was  a  clever  fellow,  but  he  was  never 
equal  to  writing  for  the  *  Fremdenblatt* '' 

Hetart,  AignSiu  (ftaries,  known  as  Hobart 
Pasha,  an  English  sailor,  bom  in  England, 
April  1,  1822 ;  died  at  Milan,  June  19,  1886. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered 
the  Royal  Navy.  While  still  a  midshipman  he 
saw  considerable  active  service  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade  off  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
On  his  ret  am  to  England,  in  1845,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Queen^s  yacht,  and  in  1855  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  commander.  He  com- 
manded the  ship  "Driver"  in  the  Baltic  Sea 
during  the  Crimean  War,  and  was  mentioned 
in  dispatches  for  his  gallantry  in  the  capture  of 


Bomarsund  and  Abo.  In  1862  he  retired,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  from  active  service  in  the 
English  Navy.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Confederates  in  the  American  civil  war,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  swift  cruiser  called 
the  "  Don,"  engaged  in  running  the  blockade 
off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  be  published  an  account  of 
his  adventures  under  the  pen-name  of  **  Cap- 
tain Roberts."  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  in  1867,  was  at  once  placed 
in  high  command,  and  was  sent  with  a  con- 
siderable  fleet  to  blockade  the  coasts  of  Crete. 
In  the  Cretan  difBculty,  and  in  the  delicate 
negotiations  relating  to  the  Christians  in 
Syria,  he  played  a  discreet  and  important  part, 
for  whicn  he  was  subsequently  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  full  admiral,  with  the  title  of 
pasha,  and  received  French  and  Austrian 
decorations.  During  his  active  service  in 
Crete  his  name  had  been  removed  from  the 
English  Navy  list,  but  after  several  years'  serv- 
ice as  inspector-general  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
he  made  a  formal  application  to  be  reinstate, 
and  in  1874  his  appeal  was  granted.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Turco  Russian  War,  in  1877, 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  An  outcry  was  at  once 
raised  against  the  employment  of  an  English 
officer  in  the  Turkish  service,  and  he  formally 
withdrew  from  the  English  service,  preferring 
to  remain  a  Turkish  officer.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  brought  some  Turkish  gunboats 
safely  down  the  Danube,  past  the  Russian 
batteries.  After  the  Berlin  Congress  he  was 
chiefly  employed  in  preparing  for  what  he  be- 
lieved was  the  inevitable  renewal  of  the  strug- 
fle  with  Russia,  when  he  expected  to  And 
Ingland  and  Turkey  arrayed  on  the  same  side ; 
and  during  the  critical  phase  of  the  Afghan 
question,  in  1885,  he  went  to  London  on  a 
mission,  in  conjunction  with  Hassan  Fehmi, 
and  with  this  mission  his  public  career  ended. 
During  this  visit  to  England  he  was  finally  re- 
instated among  the  officers  of  the  English 
Navy.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  by  the  Sul- 
tan mushir,  or  marshal,  being  the  first  Chris- 
tian to  hold  that  office. 

Holkar.  Hahandah  TmAMil  Rae,  an  Indian 
prince,  Dom  in  1888;  died  at  Indore,  July 
17,  1886.  He  was  placed  upon  his  throne 
at  the  age  of  eleven  by  the  direct  intervention 
of  the&glish  Government.  During  the  In- 
dian mutiny,  which  broke  out  a  few  years 
after  he  had  been  intrusted  with  his  sovereign 
rights,  he  remained  loyal  to  the  English.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  raising  the 
prosperity  of  his  state  and  increasing  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people,  and  by  his  efforts  his  revenue 
more  than  doubled.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Shivaji  Rao. 

Huphnr,  WmiaH  GUson,  an  English  clergy- 
man, born  in  1815;  died  in  London,  Jan.  18, 
1886.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1888  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity.    In  1869  he  was  a  member  of  the 
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Ritual  Commission,  a  member  of  the  compan  j 
for  the  revisioii  of  the  Eoglifih  version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  1871,  and  a  member  of  manj 
important  charch  organizations.  He  published 
various  theological  works,  but  principally  was 
the  author  of  a  revised  version  of  St  John's 
Gospel  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and 
edited  important  religions  works. 

UikriAai,  Vtttorle,  an  Italian  scholar  and  lin- 
guist, born  in  1846;  died  Jan.  2,  1886.  He 
fought  under  Garibaldi  for  the  freedom  of 
Italy.  He  devoted  himself  to  philologica] 
studies,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  classical 
scholar  and  a  writer  in  various  fields  of  litera- 
ture. His  '*  Novellaja  Fiorcntina  "  and  "  No- 
vellaja  Milanese,"  the  latter  in  the  Lombard 
dialect,  containing  traditional  tales  taken 
from  the  lips  of  the  people,  are  the  first  col- 
lections that  were  made  of  Italian  folk-lore. 

bgleky,  CtoMit  MuMkL  an  English  Shake- 
spearean commentator,  bom  at  Edgbaston, 
England,  in  1828;  died  in  October,  1886.  He 
was  graduated  with  honors  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1847,  and  became  a  writer  on 
Shakespearean  subjects.  Among  his  works 
are  **  The  Shakespearean  FabncationB  "  (1859) ; 
"  A  Complete  View  of  the  Shakespeare  Con- 
troversy" (1861);  "Shakespeare's  Centurie 
of  Prayse  "  (1877).  He  also  published  "  Out- 
lines of  Theoretical  Logic"  (1856),  and  "In- 
troduction to  Metaphysics  "  (1869). 

Isabey,  Eig^  a  French  artist,  born  in  1804 ; 
died  in  Langres,  April  26,  1886.  He  was  a 
painter  of  sea-pieces  and  landscapes.  Two  of 
his  pictures  depicted  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to 
Louis  Philippe.  He  continued  to  exhibit  until 
1878. 

Jackflra,  Thtnas,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
in  1812 ;  died  in  Stoke  Newington,  March  18, 
1886.  He  was  graduated  at  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Oxford,  entered  the  ministry,  and  after  hold- 
ing a  curacy  at  Brompton  was  appointed 
to  St.  Peter's,  Stepney,  and  in  1844  became 
Principal  of  the  National  Society's  Training 
College  at  Battersea.  In  1850  he  visited  New 
Zealand  as  Bishop  designate  of  Lyttleton.  In 
1852,  Mr.  Jackson  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  for  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  was  one  of  the 
deputation  received  at  the  Tnileries  by  Napo- 
leon III  with  a  view  to  awakening  French 
sympathy  with  the  society's  object.  He  is- 
sued a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Uniomachia,"  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1888,  the  first  of  a  long  se- 
ries of  his  literary  works,  among  which  are 
"  A  Mourning  Mother  Comforted,"  and  "  Cu- 
riosities of  the  Pulpit."  Mr.  Jackson  was  for 
some  time  editor  of  the  "  Joumal  of  Education. U 

Jaiil%  Jiles  CetestiBy  a  French  physicist,  bom 
in  Termes,  Ardennes,  France,  May  81,  1818; 
died  in  Paris,  Feb.  12, 1886.  He  was  educated 
in  the  College  of  Rheims,  where  at  the  end  of 
his  first  year  he  gained  nine  prizes,  with  the 
prize  of  honor  won  in  general  competition  be- 
tween the  colleges  of  Paris  and  those  of  the 
departments,  and  was  graduated  in  1841  as 


first-prize-man  in  physical  science.  At  once 
he  was  called  to  the  college  in  Caen,  and  two 
years  later,  through  the  influence  of  Baron 
Thenard,  to  the  chair  of  Physics  in  the  Coll^ 
Bourbon,  Paris.  In  1844  he  was  elected  to  a 
similar  chair  in  the  CoU^e  Louis-le-Grand, 
where  he  continned  his  researches  begun  in 
Caen,  and  in  1847  recdved  his  doctorate  of 
physical  science  for  a  thesis,  now  a  daasic,  on 
the  reflection  of  light  from  the  surface  of  met- 
als. From  1852  till  1881  he  was  Professor  of 
Physics  at  the  £cole  Polytechniqne,  and  firom 
1868  till  his  death,  professor  at  ^e  Sarbonne, 
where,  on  the  death  of  H.  Milne-Edwards,  he 
became  Dean  of  the  Scientific  Faculty.  His  re- 
searches embrace  nearly  all  departments  of 
physics,  and  by  their  historical  order  and  sno- 
cession  indicate  the  progress  of  that  branch  of 
science  from  the  middle  of  the  century  till  the 

S resent.  As  an  electrician  he  will  be  remem- 
ered  through  the  magnet  of  peculiar  con- 
struction that  bears  his  name,  and  his  electrio 
candle,  which  bums  point  downward  and  u 
self-igniting.  Besides  various  investigations  in 
optics,  magnetism,  and  electricity,  he  was  the 
first  to  complete  a  rational  study  of  magneto- 
electric  currents.  His  researches  in  the  com- 
pressibility of  liquids,  on  capillarity,  hygrome- 
try,  specific  heat,  the  critical  point  of  gase?, 
and  many  others,  demonstrate  the  originality 
and  fertility  of  his  genius.  He  likewise  was 
a  working  botanist  and  geologist,  and  had  a 
great  fondness  for  metaphysics,  literature,  mu- 
sic, and  the  fine  arts.  Many  of  his  paintings 
have  been  preserved,  induding  an  admiraUe 
portrait  of  Le  Febre.  He  was  a  member  of 
various  scientific  societies,  and  on  the  death  of 
Dumas,  in  1884,  was  chosen  perpetual  secre- 
tary of  the  Aca!d6mie  des  Sciences,  of  which 
he  had  been  elected  a  member  in  1868.  His 
scientific  papers  were  contributed  to  periodi- 
cals, and  many  of  his  literary  articles  appeared 
in  the  **  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."  He  was 
the  author  of  a  "  Cours  de  Physiqne  de  l'£cole 
Poly  technique"  (8  vols.,  Paris,  185&-'61),  and 
"Appendix  "(1875). 

Jewttty  liewelyi,  an  English  archsBologist,  bom 
in  Kimberworth,  Yorkshire,  in  1814 ;  died  in 
Dnffield,  Derbyshire,  in  June,  1886.  At  an 
early  age  he  settled  in  London,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  illustrating  books.  He  was  a  large 
contributor,  both  by  pen  and  pencil,  to  the 
"  Illustrated  London  News  "  during  his  early 
years,  and  published  a  "  Hand-Book  of  British 
Coins."  He  afterward  had  the  superintend- 
ence of  "  Punch,"  was  subsequently  appointed 
librarian  of  Plymouth  Public  Library,  and  iden- 
tified himself  with  various  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions  in  the  west  of  England.  In 
1854  he  resigned  the  librariansbip,  removed 
to  Derby,  and  established  the  Derby  "Tele- 
graph," which  he  conducted  for  ^ve  years. 
In  1860  he  projected  the  "  Reliquary,"  a  qnar- 
terly  arch®ological  review,  which  he  success- 
fully carried  on  until  his  death.  His  labors  in 
the  field  of  aroh»ology  are  well  known,  and 
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big  researches  were  eztensive.  He  was  the 
author  of  ^'  The  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Derby- 
shire," "Grave-Mounds,"  and  "Half-Hours 
among  some  English  Antiquities." 

ILciiMdyy  JsBCS,  an  English  engineer,  bom 
Jan.  18,  1797;  died  in  September,  1886.  In 
earlj  life  he  entered  the  service  of  John  Steven- 
son, at  Monkland  Steel- Works,  to  construct  and 
erect  water-wheels  and  pumping-engines,  de- 
signing bis  own  patterns.  He  prepared  the 
plans  for  the  first  three  locomotives  on  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  in  1826, 
and  afterward  built  the  locomotive  "Liverpool," 
the  first  engine  made  in  England  with  horizon- 
tal cylinders  applied  directly  to  the  crank-shaft 
or  axle.  In  1832-'88  the  firm  of  whicli  he  was 
a  member  sent  locomotives  and  other  railway 
phmts  to  the  United  States.  In  184G  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Institution  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 

KMipert,  Leopold,  an  Austrian  novelist,  born 
in  MfLnchengrStz,  Bohemia,  in  1822 ;  died  at 
Vienna,  Nov.  28,  1886.  His  works  dealt  ex- 
clusively with  scenes  from  modem  Jewish  life. 
His  principal  works  are :  "  Tales  from  the  Ghet- 
to "  (1848) ;  "  The  Bohemian  Jewess  "  (1861) ; 
•'At  the  Plow  "(1866). 

LiAat,  Esg^e,  a  Swiss  prelate,  born  in  Mon- 
tavan,  in  the  canton  of  iBeme,  Oct.  14,  1819 ; 
died  in  Ticino,  Nov.  1, 1886.  He  was  an  or- 
phan child,  and  was  befriended  by  the  priest 
of  Grandfontaine,  who  sent  him  to  Besangon 
for  his  education,  and  in  1886  to  the  seminary 
at  Albano,  where  he  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1846.  He  labored  two  years  in  Italy,  and  was 
then  sent  to  Oolmar,  where  he  was  a  priest  for 
six  years.  In  1860  his  patron  called  him  to 
Grandfontaine  as  vicar,  and  five  years  later  he 
was  nven  the  cure  at  Delsberg.  He  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  Berne  as  bishop  of  the 
vacant  see  of  Sobothum  and  Basel,  and  was 
elected  on  Feb.  26, 1863 ;  but  after  the  promul- 
gation of  the  dogma  of  infallibility  by  l^e  Vat- 
ican Oouncil  he  came  into  conflict  with  the 
political  authorities.  When  he  refused  to  re- 
caU  the  excommunication  and  removal  of  priests 
who  opposed  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  and 
place  the  theological  seminary  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  temporal  authorities,  he  was  deposed. 
The  diocesan  authorities  in  Lucerne  and  Zug 
were  faithful  to  the  Ohurch,  and  in  the  former 
place  a  residence  was  fitted  up  fi-om  which  La- 
chat  ^verned  the  dei'gy  in  Lucerne  and  Zug, 
and  directed  the  Ultramontane  movement  in 
the  dissident  cantons  for  about  eleven  years. 
The  Roman  Oatholic  clergy,  in  spite  of  prohi- 
bitions, kept  up  their  relations  with  the  de- 
posed bishop,  and  sent  the  children  to  him  for 
confirmation.  In  1884  the  cantonal  and  Fed- 
eral authorities  made  overtures  for  peace  with 
the  Church.  The  Ouria  met  them  half-way, 
and  was  even  willing  to  recognize  as  valid  the 
removal  of  Laohat,  in  order  to  have  a  regular 
bishop  again  in  the  diocese  of  Basel.  Lachat 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of 
Damietta  in  partibui  ir^deliuni,  and  appointed 


apostolic  administrator  in  Ticino.  This  Qanton 
was  separated  from  the  See  of  Como  in  1869. 
The  Ultramontanes  have  long  desired  to  have 
it  erected  into  a  bishopric,  while  the  Federid 
Council  proposed  to  incorporate  it  in  some  ex- 
isting Swiss  see.  The  matter  was  compro- 
mised by  the  appointment  of  Lachat,  but  his 
death  terminates  the  arrangement.  Lachat  in 
his  new  field  created  new  commotion,  though 
here  the  bulk  of  the  liuty  were  on  his  side, 
and  the  cantonal  authorities  were  subservient 
to  his  wishes.  He  secured  the  enactment  by 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  canton  and  the  rati- 
fication by  the  popular  vote  of  a  new  ecclesias- 
tical law  which  gave  him  unlimited  control 
over  the  churches.  The  execution  of  this  law 
was  resisted  by  a  part  of  the  people,  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  coufiict  its  author  died. 

Laidsbortigli,  WUlboiy  a  British  explorer^  bom 
in  Scotland;  died  in  Brisbane,  Australia,  in 
May,  1886.  In  1866  he  discovered  the  head 
of  Thompson  river,  Australia,  and  in  1867 
traced  the  Gregory  and  Herbert  rivers  to  their 
sources.  He  then  traversed  the  continent  from 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  Melbourne  in  search 
of  Burke  and  Wills,  the  explorers. 

LeUanc,  Ltais,  a  French  chemist,  born  in 
Florence,  Italy,  Nov,  16,  1818;  died  in  Paris, 
March  8,  1886.  He  entered  the  College  Bour- 
bon in  1880,  and  in  1887  was  graduated  at  the 
£cole  des  Mines  as  a  civil  engineer.  After 
some  time  spent  in  foreign  travel,  he  entered 
the  laboratory  of  Jean  B.  Dumas,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  chemistry.  In  1842  he  was 
made  assistant  at  the  £cole  Centrale  des  Arts 
et  Manufactures,  chief  of  the  analytical  labo- 
ratory in  1864,  was  in  charge  of  the  course  on 
the  analysis  of  gas  in  1866,  and  Professor  of 
Analytical  Chemistry  in  1878.  Meanwhile  he 
was  also  assistant  in  chemistry  at  the  £cole 
Polytechniqne,  and  had  charge  of  the  entire 
course  during  the  absence  of  Edouard  Fr^my 
in  1849,  1862,  and  1871.  His  first  researches 
were  on  the  composition  of  air,  and  in  1842  his 
memoir  on  ^^  Confined  Air  "  was  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Subsequently  his 
investigations  in  this  direction  were  most  valu- 
able. The  air  of  the  prisons,  of  the  theatres, 
and  of  the  barracks  in  Paris,  was  examined, 
and  his  results  published.  He  held  official  ap- 
pointments for  the  purpose  of  devising  im- 
proved methods  of  ventilation.  The  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  necessary  to  vitiate  the  at- 
mosphere was  carefully  studied,  and  resulted 
in  his  statement  that  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
fined air  was  fatal  to  man  when  it  contained  a 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  equivalent  to  that 
exhaled  by  the  lungs.  In  1868  he  received  the 
appointment  of  official  gas-inspector  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  which  office  he  held  for  twenty 
years,  and  during  his  administration  made  re- 
ports on  improved  methods  of  illumination, 
and  recentiy  in  matters  pertaining  to  elec- 
tric lighting.  Of  his  other  investigations,  the 
most  important  were  his  examination  of  '*  the 
products  derived   from  acetic   ether  by  the 
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action  of  chlorine,''  and  his  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discovery  of  the  products  of 
dehydration  of  ammoniaca]  salts.  He  was  a 
juror  in  the  International  Exhibitions  held 
in  Paris  in  1865,  1867,  and  1878.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Chemical  Soci- 
ety of  Paris,  holding  various  offices,  inclading 
that  of  vice-president  in  1862  and  in  1868. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  other  scientific  so- 
cieties, both  in  France  and  Italy.  Besides  his 
many  articles  in  Wurtz's  "  Diotionnaire  de 
Obemie  "  his  bibliography  includes  upward  of 
fifty  titles  of  original  papers. 

LeMead,  D^slr^  MM^rlc,  a  French  advocate  and 
statesman,  born  in  Paris,  May  9,  1812 ;  died 
there,  July  22,  1886.  He  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  counselor  of  the  royal  conrt,  and  ob- 
tained a  post  at  the  palace.  At  the  same  time 
he  acted  as  counsel  for  several  workingmen's 
societies  and  republican  journals.  In  1848  he  be- 
came Attorney-General  for  Paris,  but  resigned 
when  elected  representative  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Marne,  and  sustained  Oavaignac, 
He  brought  forward  a  proposition  to  elect  the 
President  by  the  vote  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly. He  opposed  Louis  Napoleon,  and  under 
the  empire  resumed  practice  at  the  bar  of 
Paris.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  Attorney- 
General  for  Paris,  but  resigned  upon  beinff 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1871,  and 
was  leader  of  the  Republicans.  He  repre- 
sented the  first  circumscription  of  Rheims  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1876,  and  in  1879 
was  elected  Senator  of  the  Marne. 

Uep-Brll,  Jndah  JeeUel,  a  British  journalist, 
died  in  London,  in  November,  1886.  He  was 
well  known  as  the  editor  of  the  ^^  Shulamith,'* 
a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  London,  and 
distinguished  himself  a  few  years  since  by  col- 
lecting, with  the  assistance  of  Baron  Edmond 
de  Rothschild,  a  large  colony  of  emigrants, 
whom  he  conducted  to  the  Holy  Land  and 
settled  as  an  agricultural  colony.  He  was  the 
author  of*  several  Hebrew  books. 

Loewe.  Lndwig,  a  German  statesman,  born  in 
1888;  died  in  Bremen,  Sept.  12,  1886.  He 
was  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  Land- 
tag and  the  Reichstag,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  zealous  defenders  of  his  countrymen, 
the  Hebrews.  He  sat  in  several  of  the  German 
Parliaments,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  notable  advocates  of  liberal  ideas. 

Lyneh,  PatriciA,  a  Chilian  naval  officer,  bom 
in  Santiago,  Chili,  in  1825 ;  died  at  sea  in  May, 
1886.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Irish  mer- 
chant, who  married  a  Chilian  lady,  was'  educat- 
ed at  the  Naval  School  in  Santiago,  and  served 
in  the  expedition  to  Peru  in  1887.  The  Gov- 
ernment sent  him  to  England  in  1889,  where 
he  entered  the  navy  as  a  lieutenant,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Chinese  War  of  1840-'42. 
He  returned  to  Chili  in  1847,  re-entered  the 
navy  as  a  lieutenant,  rose  to  be  commander  of 
a  frigate,  but  left  the  service  in  1854.  In  the 
war  with  Spain  in  1865  he  again  joined  the 


service,  and  held  the  successive  appointments 
of  Naval  Governor  of  Valparaiso,  organizer  of 
the  National  Guards  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  captain  of  a  man-of-war.  In  the  war  with 
Peru  he  was  the  first  Chilian  Governor  of 
Iquique,  and  during  the  operations  was  the 
most  successful  of  the  Chilian  commanders, 
conducting  a  naval  and  military  expedition  into 
the  northern  provinces  of  Peru,  and  taking  part 
in  the  final  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
duction of  Lima.  He  commanded  a  division 
that  rendered  effective  service  at  the  battle  of 
Miraflores,  and  at  Chorillos  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  combat.  During  the  occupation  he  was 
appointed  commandant  at  Lima,  and  sternly 
repressed  the  plundering  that  had  been  carried 
on  under  previous  commanders.  He  suppressed 
the  Calderon  Government,  arrested  Don  Garcia 
Calderon,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Chili, 
thereby  coming  into  collision  with  Mr.  Hurl- 
hut,  the  American  minister.  He  planned  the 
campaign  in  which  Caceres  was  defeated  at 
Huamachuco  in  July,  1883,  invested  Iglesias 
with  the  supreme  power  in  October,  1883,  with- 
drew the  Chilian  garrison  to  Chorillos,  and  con- 
ducted the  evacuation  of  the  country  after  the 
ratification  of  the  peace. 

Haas,  JMsph,  an  English  singer,  bom  in  1847; 
died  in  London,  Jan.  16,  1886.  He  was  for 
five  years  a  choir-boy  at  Rochester  Cathedral, 
which  he  left  when  his  voice,  from  a  ringmg 
treble,  changed  into  a  soft  and  mellow  tenor. 
He  went  to  Milan  and  studied  for  two  years, 
returning  to  England  in  1871,  and  appc^ng 
for  the  first  time  in  public  at  a  concert  in  St 
Jameses  Hall.  After  a  few  months  of  public 
life,  he  came  to  America,  acting  chiefly  as  first 
tenor  in  various  English  opera  companies.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  was  engs^ed  by  Carl 
Rosa,  and  appeared  as  a  tenor  in  various  operas. 
In  the  ballad  operas  of  Balfe  and  Wallace  his 
popularity  was  unequaled.  He  acted  with  re- 
markable spirit,  and  was  an  almost  perfect 
interpreter  of  the  music  he  essayed.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  appeared  at  Brussels  and 
also  at  Paris,  and  in  both  places  the  rich  tones 
of  his  voice  produced  an  extremely  favorable 
impression. 

MacDfigail,  Bishop,  I^aicls  noun)  Archdea- 
con of  tlie  Isle  of  Wight  and  Canon  of  Win- 
chester, born  in  Sydenham  in  1807;  died  in 
Winchester,  England,  Nov.  18,  1886.  He  was 
educated  at  Eing^s  College,  London,  and  ob- 
tained the  gold  medal  in  1887,  afterward  be- 
came a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
Ssona,  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  King's 
oUege.  After  snbsetjuent  honors  and  a  jour- 
ney to  Borneo  with  Sir  James  Brooke,  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Labuan.  Returning  to 
England  in  1868,  he  settled  in  Godmanchester, 
and  afterward  was  transferred  to  Winchester, 
becoming  Archdeacon  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
1874.  He  was  the  author  of  a  translation  of 
the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  Malay" 
(1858),  and  a  "  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion in  Malay  and  English"  (1868). 
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Sir  Hertet  Tiyler,  a  British  sol- 
dier,  born  at  Ardersier,  luvemess-shire,  Feb. 
27, 1827;  died  in  India  in  October,  1886.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1845.  He  first  took  part 
in  actual  warfare  in  the  Persian  War,  at  the 
end  of  which,  in  1857,  he  attained  his  captaincy. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Indian  mutiny  followed, 
and  he  was  present  in  all  the  battles  foaght 
with  the  Oade  matineers  and  the  followers  of 
Nana  Sahib ;  he  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  siege  of  Lucknow.  His  next  services 
were  in  the  Hazara  campaign  in  1868,  and  in 
1871  he  took  part  in  the  Looshai  expedition. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  migor-general 
in  the  Afghan  War  in  1878,  and  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Ali  Musjid,  and  the  subsequent 
expeditions  into  the  Lughman  and  Kama  val- 
leys. After  the  Cabul  massacre  in  1879,  he 
received  command  of  a  brigade  under  Sir  Fred- 
erick Roberts,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Gharasiab,  which  opened  the  road  to  Gabnl. 
After  the  forces  of  Mahomed  Jan  and  the 
Mushk-i-Alim  surrounded  the  English  army  at 
Sherpur,  he  came  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Mas- 
sey^s  broken  detachment  and  put  the  Afghans 
to  flight.  In  the  final  operations  against  the 
forces  of  Mahomed  Jan,  Sir  Herbert  Maopher- 
son  enjoyed  the  credit  of  the  second  victory  of 
Gharasiab.  In  the  battle  of  Oandahar  he  com- 
manded the  brigade  which  led  the  advance, 
and  achieved  the  victory  at  one  charge.  His 
brilliant  Afghan  services  obtained  for  him  the 
command  of  the  Indian  contingent  in  Egypt 
In  the  winter  of  1885  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Madras  presidency.  In 
October,  1886,  he  assumed  the  command  of  the 
field  army  in  Upper  Bnrmah,  but  on  his  arrival 
at  Mandalay  he  contracted  a  climatic  fever,  and 
died  on  the  voyage  down  the  Irrawaddy  while 
on  the  route  to  the  Andaman  Islands. 

IMvlg,  Jen  NicalaB,  Danish  philologist  and 
politician,  born  at  Svaneke,  in  the  Island  of 
Bomholm,  Aug.  7,  1804;  died  in  Oopenhagen, 
Dec.  12,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oopenhagen,  and  in  1829  was  ap- 
Dointed  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  and  ultimately  became  the  rector  of 
the  university.  He  published  numerous  works 
on  philology.  His  work  on  ^'  The  Essence,  De- 
velopment, and  Life  of  Language,''  appeared 
in  1 842.  Among  his  other  works  are  "  A  Glance 
at  the  Oonstitutions  of  Antiquity,"  "  The  Foun- 
dations of  Ancient  Metre,''  and  ^^  Oritical  Notes 
on  Greek  and  Latin  Writers."  In  1848  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Worship,  and  in  1862  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Danish  Ohamber. 

■alM,  Jites,  a  Belgian  statesman,  born  at 
Ypres,  Oct.  19,  1810;  died  Aug.  3,  1886.  He 
became  a  distinguished  advocate  of  the  Brus- 
sels bar,  was  appointed  chief  of  division  in  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  and  subsequently  Governor 
of  Antwerp,  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  Belgian  Parliament  in  1841,  and  on  July 
80,  1845,  was  selected  as  Minister  of  Finance 
in  the  Liberal  Oabinet  organized  by  Sylvian 
Van  de  Weyer.  On  the  dissolution  of  that 
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Oabinet  in  1846,  he  retained  his  portfolio  in 
the  Oonservative  ministry.  He  became  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Oonservative  party  during 
the  struggle  over  the  school  question.  In  1870 
he  was  chosen  Premier,  holding  that  office  un- 
til 1878.  He  was  the  author  of  several  trea- 
tises on  finance,  the  monetary  question,  and 
railroads,  especially  of  a  ^*  History  of  Belgian 
Finance  from  1881  to  1865  "  (Paris,  1867). 

May,  Sir  Ttaanas  EnUie,  Lord  Famboroagh, 
an  English  historian  and  jurist,  born  in  1815 ; 
died  in  London,  May  17,  1886.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1888,  and  in  1844  published  his 
"  Treatise  on  the  Law,  Privileges,  Proceedings, 
and  Usage  of  Parliament " ;  a  concise  and  sci- 
entific digest  of  all  that  had  been  written  on 
the  subject.  This  work  is  the  text-book  of 
the  law  Dy  which  Parliament  governs  its  pro- 
ceedings. Oolonial  legislatures  have  been 
model^  on  the  lines  liud  down  in  it,  and  its 
translation  into  foreign  langua^ges  has  extended 
its  infiuence  to  other  countries.  In  1861  he 
published  his  ^^  Oonstitutional  Histonr  of  Eng- 
land since  the  Accession  of  G^rae  III,"  which 
takes  up  English  history  where  Hallam  left  it. 
His  latest  work,  "  Democracy  in  Europe,"  was 
published  in  1877.  His  connection  with  the 
House  of  Oommons  began  in  1881,  when  he 
was  appointed  assistant  librarian.  In  1846  he 
became  examiner  of  petitions  for  private  bills, 
and  in  1871  Olerk  of  the  House  of  Oommons. 

Mayer,  Jesepii,  an  English  antiquarian,  born 
in  Newcastle-nnder-Lyme,  in  1808;  died  in 
Bebington,  Qheshire,  Jan.  18, 1886.  He  beean 
life  in  Liverpool  aa  a  silversmith  and  jeweler, 
and  devoted  his  leisure  and  his  earnings  to  the 
gathering  of  antique  coins  and  gems.  He  at- 
tained great  skill  as  a  numismatist,  and  sold 
one  collection  of  Greek  coins  to  the  French 
Government  in  1844  at  a  high  price.  He  then 
devoted  all  his  efforts  to  the  gathering  of  speci- 
mens of  Egyptian,  Roman,  and  Etruscan  art, 
of  ivory  carvings  and  Wedgwood-ware,  all  of 
which  antiquities  were  placed  in  a  house  in 
Liverpool,  and  finally  thrown  open  to  public 
inspection.  When  the  free  library  and  mu- 
seum was  built  by  the  late  Sir  William  Brown, 
Mr.  Mayer  made  a  gift  of  his  collection,  which 
had  cost  him  over  £20,000  in  money  and  years 
of  diligent  research,  to  the  corporation  of  Liv- 
erpool. This  collection  now  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  instructive  sections  of  the 
great  museum.  In  consideration  of  his  munifi- 
cent gift,  Mr.  Mayer's  statue,  by  Fontana,  was 
placed  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool  He 
was  a  constant  writer  on  antiquities,  coins, 
and  pottery.  His  name  is  also  associated  with 
the  mtroduction  of  electroplating,  he  having 
assisted  the  inventor  of  that  process,  Thomas 
Spencer,  to  a  successful  introduction  of  his 
work.  The  first  article  ever  successfully  treat- 
ed by  this  process  was  an  electroplated  spoon, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  Mayer  collec- 
tion. Mr.  Mayer  also  built  in  Liverpool  a  free 
library,  to  which  he  gave  10,000  volumes,  and 
also  laid  out  a  park  for  the  use  of  the  people. 
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fry  Jteeph,  an  Anstaian  sculptor,  born 
in  Oberndorf,  near  Elagenfxirt,  Carmtbi&,  in 
1840;  died  tbere,  Nov.  15,  1886.  He  was 
trained  as  an  ornamental  watchmaker,  and 
showed  such  artistic  talent  that  his  master 
begged  the  sculptor  Gkisser  to  take  him  as  a 
pupil.  But  Gasser  refused,  saying  be  was 
much  surer  of  making  a  competence  as  a  watch- 
maker than  as  a  sculptor,  fie  made  his  way 
to  Munich,  where  his  ability  was  recognized 
at  once,  and,  without  any  preparatory  train- 
ing, he  was  taken  into  the  Academy  of  Arts 
under  Prof.  Wittmann,  and  worked  there  for 
some  years.  In  1871  he  went  to  Rome,  and  in 
1880  removed  to  Vienna. 

Meyer,  J«liiu  Cietrg,  genre  painter,  bom  in 
1818 ;  died  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Dec.  6,  1886. 
This  jfamous  artist,  better  known  as  Meyer  von 
Bremen,  ft'om  his  birthplace,  studied  at  the 
academy  at  DUsseldorf,  but  settled  in  Berlin 
in  1852.  He  first  devoted  himself  to  Biblical 
subjects.  Prominent  among  his  works  of  this 
class  are  ^^  Christ  Weeping  over  Jerusalem,'* 
"  Abraham  and  Sarah,"  '*  Hagar  and  Ishmael," 
and  ''The  Death  of  Moses."  Afterward  he 
confined  himself  mainly  to  domestic  scenes  and 
figures,  especially  of  children.  On  this  ac- 
count he  came  to  be  known  as  the  Kinder- 
Meyer.  Many  of  his  pictures  have  been  repro- 
duced in  etchings.  His  works  have  sold  large- 
ly in  the  United  States. 

mUMkj  Mcdrich,  a  German  Old  Oatholio 
leader,  bom  in  Mtinster,  Westphalia,  July  27, 
1815 ;  died  in  Freiburg  in  1886.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Mtlnster  Theological  Seminary, 
and  ordained  a  Catholic  priest  in  1838.  At 
the  Assembly  of  Catholic  Theologians  at  Mu- 
nich, in  1861,  be  was  accused  of  disobedience 
and  revolt  against  Papal  authority.  For  many 
years  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  dogma  of 
Papal  infallibility,  and  was  excommunicated 
in  1870  for  refusing  to  accept  that  doctrine 
after  its  promulgation  by  the  Vatican  Council, 
and  joined  with  Dr.  DoUinger  and  other  Ger- 
man Catholics  in  founding  the  Old  Catholic 
Church.  He  sat  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1866-^67  as  an  opponent  of  the 
policy  of  Chancellor  Bismarck.  Among  his 
many  works  are  ''  An  Exposition  of  the  First 
Two  Chapters  of  Genesis"  (1845);  "A  Criti- 
cism of  the  Philosophy  of  GUnther  "  (1854) ; 
"Nature  and  Revelation " 1 18^5) ;  "The  Ec- 
clesiastical View  of  Natural  Science"  (1856); 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Plato  and  its  Relations  to 
Revealed  Truth  "  (1860) ;  "  Church  or  Party  " 
(1865);  "A  History  of  Philosophy  from 
Thales  to  Our  Time  "  (1867) ;  "  Fifty  Theses  on 
the  Situation  of  Church  Affairs  at  the  Present 
Time"  (1867);  "Papal  Infallibility  in  the 
Light  of  Catholic  Truth  "  (1869) ;  "  The  Temp- 
tation  of  Christ  and  the  Temptation  of  the 
Church"  (1870);  "Kant,  before  and  after 
1870"  (1871);  "  Hfickelogeny  "  (1876),  an  at- 
tack upon  the  theories  of  Haeckel  and  Dar- 
win ;  and  "  The  Philosophy  of  Consciousness" 
(1877),  opposing  the  views  of  Hartmann. 


r,  BowuHn,  a  French  paladographist, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1812 ;  died  in  Nice,  Jan.  9, 
1886.  He  entered  the  National  Library  in 
1834,  and  made  Greek  palaeography  hia  study. 
In  1840,  in  a  collection  of  manuscripts  from 
Mount  Achos,  he  detected  a  lost  fragment  of 
the  original  "  Philosophoumena,"  and  edited  it 
for  an  Oxford  edition.  Within  a  few  years  he 
had  been  engaged  on  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts  in  the  Escurial. 

■Iiglietti,  ttureoy  an  Italian  statesman,  bom 
in  Bologna,  Sept.  8,  1818;  died,  Deo.  10, 
1886.  His  father  died  early,  but  he  was  care- 
fully educated  under  his  mother^s  supervision, 
and  after  studying  mathematics,  physios,  and 
political  science,  he  traveled  extensively  in 
France,  England,  and  Germany.  After  his  re- 
turn he  delivered  lectures  on  politioal  econ- 
omy before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bo- 
logna, in  which  he  upheld  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  and  proposed  a  customs  union  for 
Italy.  During  the  revolntionai^  epoch  of 
1848  he  conducted  a  newspaper  in  wnioh  he 
opposed  the  extreme  radicalism  of  Mazztni, 
and  advocated  the  cause  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy.  On  the  accession  of  Pins  IX  he 
was  called  to  Home  as  a  state  counselor,  and 
in  the  lay  Cabinet  of  March  10,  1848,  he  took 
the  portfolio  of  Public  Works.  After  the 
change  of  Papal  policy  had  been  indicated  in 
the  Encyclioa  of  April  29,  1848,  he  joined  the 
partisans  of  King  Charles  Albert.  He  fought 
with  distinction  in  the  campaign  of  1848.  He 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  Cavour,  and 
supported  that  statesman  without  reserve.  In 
1856  he  accompanied  Cavour  to  the  Congress 
of  Paris,  after  which  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  then  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  From  the  death  of  Cavour 
until  more  radical  elements  gained  the  upper 
hand  under  the  lead  of  Depretis,  his  was  the 
guiding  hand  in  Italian  politics.  At  times  he 
was  Prime  Minister,  and  at  other  times  he 
held  the  portfolios  of  Finance,  the  Interior,  or 
Public  Works.  He  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated political  economists  of  the  day,  and  un- 
der his  direction  the  financial  and  economical 
laws  of  Italy  were  largely  developed.  He 
withdrew  to  the  Conservative  Opposition 
upon  the  accession  of  Depretis  to  power,  but, 
when  the  latter  veered  toward  the  Right  in 
his  policy,  Minghetti  and  his  followers  sup- 
ported the  ministry  in  nearly  every  question 
of  national  importance. 

JHoewe,  WUheta,  a  German  physician,  bom  in 
1814 ;  died  in  Berlin  in  November,  1886.  He 
was  generally  called  Moewe  Calbe,  from  the 
constituency  he  represented  in  the  Frankfort 
Parliament  of  1848.  When  the  rump  of  that 
assembly  removed  to  Stuttgart,  he  acted  as 
president.  After  its  dispersion,  he  was  con- 
demned in  eontumaeiam  to  penal  servitude  fw 
life.  He  made  his  escape  to  Switzerland.  He 
settled  in  New  York,  and  practiced  medidno 
in  that  city  until  the  amnesty  of  1861  ena- 
bled him  to  return  in  safety  to  Prussia.   From 
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1878  till  1876  he  was  Vice-President  of  the 
Prussian  Lower  Chamber. 

Morley,  SmimI,  an  English  merchant,  bom  in 
London  in  1809;  died  there,  Sept.  5,  1886. 
He  was  educated  at  a  private  school,  and  be- 
came a  partner  of  his  father,  Mr.  John  Morley. 
In  December,  1868,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment from  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  continued 
to  represent  that  city  up  to  his  fined  retire- 
ment in  1885.  In  his  first  session  in  the  House 
he  voted  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  was  a  strong  opponent  of  all  com- 
compulsory  payments  for  the  maintenance  of 
religion.  He  supported  the  bill  to  legalize 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife^s  sister,  on  the 
ground  that  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  working  classes  showed  it  to  be  a  neces- 
sary measure.  During  the  session  of  1870,  in 
the  debates  on  the  elementary  education  act, 
he  separated  himself  on  the  religious  question 
from  the  Nonconformists,  whose  leader  he 
was.  He  was  an  advocate  of  religious  teach* 
ing,  based  on  the  Bible,  and  independent  of 
any  special  creed.  Mr.  Morley  was  opposed 
to  capital  punishment,  and  headed  many  dep- 
utations to  the  Home  Office  praying  for  a 
commutation  of  the  death-sentence  upon  con- 
demned murderers.  He  contributed  large 
sums  to  public  and  private  charities,  and  was 
eepecially  interested  in  improving  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  the  laboring-classes. 

KUter,  Jehi  Frdlierr  tea,  a  German  traveler, 
born  in  Baden-Baden  in  1860 ;  died  in  Mar- 
seUleSj  March  29,  1886.  He  was  not  deterred 
by  a  sickly  constitution  from  applying  himself 
seyerely  to  geographical  and  ethnographical 
studies,  being  possessed  of  an  ambition  to  be- 
come an  explorer  and  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  Freiherr  J.  W.  von  MtQler,  who 
died  when  the  son  was  six  years  old.  The 
movement  for  German  colonization  awakened 
his  enthusiasm,  and,  after  matriculating  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  in  1878,  he  started 
for  Egypt  in  order  to  complete  his  preparations 
for  the  patriotic  task  of  aiding  in  the  establish- 
ing Gorman  colonies  in  Africa  by  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  Mohammedan  life  and  customs,  and 
hardened  to  tropical  climatic  conditions.  After 
making  a  journey  from  the  second  cataract  of 
the  Nile  across  tJie  deserts  to  Berber  and  Sua- 
kin,  he  returned  to  Cairo,  and  joined  a  band  of 
pilgrims  to  Mecca.  When  in  sight  of  the  holy 
city  of  the  Moslems  he  was  detected  in  some 
ceremonial  mistake,  and,  mounting  a  horse 
that  was  standing  near,  escaped  to  the  sea- 
coast.  He  traveled  in  India,  Ceylon,  the  Afri- 
can islands,  eastern  Africa,  and  returned  to 
Germany  through  Asia  Minor  and  European 
Turkey.  After  his  money  was  exhausted  he 
was  able  to  continue  his  travels,  at  one  time, 
in  Madagascar,  by  taking  meteorological  ob- 
servations for  an  English  explorer,  at  others  by 
keeping  the  log-book  for  a  drunken  sea-captain, 
and  by  serving  as  a  waiter  on  a  steamship.  He 
lost  nearly  all  the  notes  and  journals  of  his  first 
journey.    After  recruiting  his  health  he  set  out 


for  Africa  a  second  time,  accompanied  by  his 
cousin,  Baron  von  LtLcken,  equipped  for  an 
eighteen  months'  journey.  They  arrived  in 
Massowah  in  January,  1880.  LtLcken  was 
compelled  to  return  in  consequence  of  having 
accidentally  shot  a  Habab.  In  spite  of  the  un- 
friendly disposition  of  the  natives,  Mdller  re- 
mained and  made  several  excursions  into  Abys- 
sinia, and  hoped  to  penetrate  into  8hoa,  but 
was  attackea  by  fever  and  plundered  by  the 
natives,  and  in  September,  1880,  returned  to 
Europe.  In  the  autumn  of  1881  he  departed 
again  for  Abyssinia,  and  traveled  through  the 
northern  parts  of  that  country,  and  tiirough 
the  Somali  lands  and  Harrar  and  the  border 
districts  of  the  Galla  country.  He  returned  to 
Europe,  and  in  the  following  spring  success- 
fully carried  out  a  daugerous  exploration  of 
the  Galla  and  Somali  lands.  Returning  to 
Heidelberg  in  July,  1882,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  preparation  of  the  results  of  his  travels 
for  publication.  At  brief  intervals  appeared 
^*  Journal  of  My  Excursion  through  the  Habab 
District  and  Beni  Amer,"  ^'  Journal  of  My  Ex- 
cursion through  the  District  of  the  Gadabursi 
Somali  and  Noli  Galla  to  Harrar,-'  *^  The  Region  * 
between  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  with  Reference  to  German  Coloniza- 
tion," "  Commercial  Conditions  of  the  Somali 
and  Galla  Countries,"  "  The  Ain  Musa ;  or  Well 
of  Moses,"  etc.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  German  Colonial  Association 
that  was  founded  on  Jan.  1,  1888.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1884  he  published  '^Travels  in  the 
Galla  Districts."  In  February,  1884,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Egyptian  Government  on 
plans  for  an  expedition  to  Kassala  from  Mas- 
sowah, but  in  a  few  months  was  taken  ill,  and 
returned  to  Germany.  He  arranged  a  fourth 
expedition  to  the  Galla  and  Somali  countries, 
and  died  on  the  route  to  Africa. 

flIuliMre,  Chuder  Urtoe  Blag^  Maharigah  of, 
born  in  1 888 ;  died  June  2, 1886.  He  remained 
loyal  to  the  English  during  the  mutiny.  He 
rendered  effective  assistance  in  the  LOoshai 
war  in  1871,  and  in  the  Chindwin  expedition. 

Hispratty  James,  a  British  chemist,  born  in 
Dublin,  Aug.  12,  1798 ;  died  at  Seaforth  Hall, 
near  Liverpool,  May  4,  1886.  He  received  a 
commercial  education,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary,  from 
whom  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
In  1811  he  was  left  an  orphan  and  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  determined  to  become 
a  soldier.  In  1812  he  sailed  for  Spain  to  join 
the  army ;  although  unable  to  obtain  a  commis- 
sion in  the  cavalry,  he  continued  with  the  army 
until  he  was  stricken  with  the  fever  in  Madrid. 
Finally,  after  several  narrow  escapes,  he  ob- 
tained a  minor  post  in  the  navy,  but  soon  de- 
serted. Returning  to  Dublin,  he  spent  some 
time  in  literary  pursuits,  after  which  he  began 
the  manufacture  of  chemicals.  Later  he  formed 
a  partnership  by  means  of  which  more  capital 
was  added  to  the  business,  and  the  manufact- 
ure of  prussiate  of  potash  on  a  large  scale  was 
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imdertaken.  His  attention  was  directed  to  the 
mannfaoture  of  soda-ash  hj  the  Leblano  pro- 
cess ;  and,  nnable  to  persuade  his  partner  to 
join  him,  he  erected  the  works  near  Liverpool, 
which  are  still  in  existence.  He  erected  sul- 
phuric-acid chambers,  gradually  completed  his 
plant,  and  in  1828  began  the  manufacture  of 
soda.  At  first  he  made  only  the  black  ash,  for 
which  the  demand  grew  rapidly,  and,  after  ef- 
fecting improvements  in  his  process,  enlarged 
his  works.  Notwithstanding  litigation  and  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  crude  materials,  Mr.  Mns- 
pratt  steadily  endeavored  to  diminish  the  cost 
of  production,  and  to  lower  the  price  of  the 
ash.  For  this  purpose  he  purchased  sulphur- 
mines  in  Sicily  and  salt-works  in  'Winsford, 
but  the  Neapolitan  Qovernment  imposed  a 
heavy  export  duty  on  all  sulphur  sent  to  Eng- 
landj  and  in  consequence  the  manufacture  of 
sulphur  from  pyrites  was  established.  For 
many  years  he  continued  successful  in  his  busi- 
ness, introducing  new  improvements  when- 
ever possible  into  his  works,  and  employing 
the  best  of  scientific  talent  in  his  laboratory. 
In  1828,  when  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
soda-ash,  this  material  was  sold  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  £24  a  ton  of  48  per  cent.  To-day  the 
price  is  £4  a  ton.  Snlpnuric  acid  has  been  re- 
duced from  three  pence  to  less  than  a  half- 
penny a  pound ;  soda-crystals  from  £60  a  ton 
to  as  many  shillings,  and  sulphate  of  soda  from 
upward  of  £7  a  ton  to  27  shillings  a  ton.  W  hen 
we  consider  how  indispensable  each  of  these 
articles  is  to  the  chemical  industries  of  to-day, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  benefit 
to  humanity  that  has  arisen  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  alkali,  much  of 
which  is  due  directly  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Mus- 
pratt.  In  1842  he  withdrew  from  practical 
connection  with  bis  business,  and  resided  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent  until  1854,  since 
when  he  had  lived  in  comparative  retirement 
at  his  residence,  Seaforth  Hall.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  many  of  the  eminent  chemists  of  a 
former  generation,  includi^  Baron  Liebig,  Sir 
Lyon  Play  fair.  Dr.  James  Young,  Dr.  Thomas 
Graham,  and  Dr.  L.  F.  Enapp. 

Hwhmrjy  tUy  an  English  artist,  born  in  Mac- 
clesfield in  1816;  died  May  7,  1886.  He  was 
an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  other 
exhibitions,  was  assistant  master  of  design,  and 
subsequently  head-master  of  the  School  of  De- 
sign in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Norbury  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Water-Color  Society  and  a  member 
of  the  Liverpool  Academy  and  of  the  Cam- 
brian Academy.  The  versatility  of  his  artistic 
powers  was  remarkable;  he  could  execute 
cartoon  decorative  designs  and  portraits  with 
equal  facility.  He  also  gained  the  prize  for 
sculpture  in  1851. 

OUphaat,  Mrs.  Limnce,  a  religious  author, 
born  in  raris  about  1841;  died  in  Haipha, 
Syria,  Jan.  20,  1886.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Octavie  L^Estrange.  She  was  of  English  ex- 
traction on  her  mother's  side,  and  in  1871  mar- 
ried Laurence  Oliphant,  who,  as  well  as  his 


mother,  had  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Amer* 
ican  sect  called  the  Brothers  of  the  New  life. 
They  resided  after  their  marriage  in  the  United 
States,  and  afterward  in  Syria,  where  their 
means  and  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  coloni- 
zation of  Jews  in  Palestine.  In  1884,  Mrs. 
Oliphant  published  a  volume  explaining  her 
religious  doctrines. 

Omer,  Etendy  an  English  author,  bom  in 
1827;  died  in  Chelsea,  April  18.  1886.  After 
some  years  of  literary  work  he  became  one  of 
the  staff  of  ^^  Household  Words,"  under  Charles 
Dickens.  His  principal  works  are:  '* Poems 
from  the  Greek  Mythology '' ;  '^  MisoellaDeoiu 
Poems  "  (1867) ;  a  very  poor  "  History  of  the 
United  States";  ''Illustrated  History  of  the 
War  between  fWice  and  Germany"  (1871); 
*'Hbtory  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War"  (1877- 
'79) ;  and  **  A  Popular  History  of  Sacred  Art," 
the  last  named  illustrated  by  Dor6. 

llnUihf  EtwlMid  MtSMy  an  English  engineer, 
bom  in  Derbyshire  in  1824;  died  Sept  11, 
1886.  He  began  his  professional  life  daring 
the  railway  mania  of  1844r-'47.  While  yet  a 
youth  he  entered  into  the  competition  for  plans 
for  the  Victoria  Bridge,  at  Windsor,  and,  from 
a  large  number  of  those  submitted,  the  (}neen 
selected  his.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in 
working  out  the  details  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
building  of  1851,  and  also  had  charge  of  its 
reconstruction  as  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham. He  was  consulted  on  many  important 
engineering  matters,  and  strengthened  the 
domes  of  the  Exhibition  Building  of  1862  by  a 
system  of  iron  bracing  of  his  own  design.  He 
also  worked  on  the  details  of  the  iron- work  of 
the  Amsterdam  Crystal  Palace.  Among  his 
parliamentary  schemes  was  one  for  a  high- 
level  suspension-bridge  across  the  Thames,  an- 
other for  an  underground  railway  from  Ohar- 
ing  Cross  to  join  the  Northwestern  Railway 
system.  Mr.  Ordish  was  the  inventor  of  the 
rigid  system  of  suspension,  carried  out  in  the 
Albert  Bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Chelsea, 
which  he  designed  and  constructed.  He  was 
the  promoter  and  actuary  in  many  mniikr 
works  on  the  Continent. 

Paiat,  Lieutenant,  a  French  soldier,  bom  in 
1856;  murdered  by  his  guides  while  on  his 
way  from  Algiers  to  Senegal  via  Timbuctoo 
on  a  government  mission.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  and  translated  the  account  of 
Timbuctoo  by  Lenz,  the  Austrian  explorer. 

PUfty,  €afl,  a  German  painter,  bom  at  Ka- 
nich,  Oct.  1,  1826;  died  July  21,  1886.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Academy,  and  afterward 
studied  under  Carl  Schorn  and  in  Paris.  On 
his  return  to  Munich  he  attracted  notice  with 
two  genre  pictures,  "  The  Dying  Mother  "  and 
"  The  Nurse,"  marked  by  the  free  use  of  color. 
He  was  for  many  years  the  director  of  the  Art 
Academy  at  Munich,  and  was  the  originator  of 
the  ooloristic  tendency  in  modern  German  art 
and  of  the  realistic  style  in  German  historical 
and  genre  painting.  Makart  and  all  the  lead- 
ing German  colorists  were  his  pupils.    His 
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principal  works  are:  ^^The  Adhesion  of  the 
Elector  MaximiliaD  to  the  Oatholic  League  in 
1609,"  "  Seni  before  the  Dead  Body  of  Wallen- 
stein,"  "The  Battle  of  the  White  Mountain 
near  Prague,"  "The  Death  of  Wallenstein," 
**Nero  Dancing  over  the  Destruction  of 
Rome,"  "  Galileo  in  Prison,"  and  "  The  Dis- 
covery of  America." 

Ptaiy  BedlM,  rear-admiral  in  the  English 
Navy,  born  June  12,  1826 ;  died  Oct  1,  1886. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1842,  and,  i^ter  taking 
part  in  extensive  surveys  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Central  America,  joined  the  Franklin  search 
expedition  under  Sir  E.  Belcher,  which  sailed 
on  board  the  "Resolute"  in  1852,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  rescuing  the  ofScers  and  crew  of 
the  "Investigator,"  who  had  been  frozen  in 
for  three  years.  During  the  Crimean  War  he 
commanded  the  gunboat  "Magpie"  in  the 
Baltic  Sea.  He  protected  Nicaragua  against 
the  filibusters  in  1860.  Aftor  other  important 
services  he  was  retired  in  1870,  after  which  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1878.  In  February,  1874,  he  was  returned  as 
member  of  Parliament  for  Gravesend. 

PMcUclly  iatlcari,  an  Italian  comnoser,  bom 
near  Oremona,  Aug.  81,  1884;  died  at  Milan, 
Jan.  16,  1886.  He  entered  the  Milan  Conser- 
Tatorinm  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  studied 
nnder  Angelini  Rossi  and  Mazzucato.  His  first 
success  was  achieved  by  "  I  Promessi  Sposi,"  an 
opera,  which  was  produced  at  Milan  in  1872. 
In  1878  his  ballet,  "  Le  Gemelle,"  was  produced 
at  La  Scala,  in  Milan.  "La  Gioconda,'!  his 
masterpiece,  a  tragic  opera,  was  produced  in 
1874^  and  in  it  his  style  is  seen  in  its  maturest 
development.  In  1880  "In  Figluol  Prodigo  " 
was  produced  at  La  Scala  with  great  success. 

M»r,  ThMUS  Ibiel,  an  English  line-engraver, 
bom  on  Nov.  5, 1809;  died  at  Calais,  Nov.  8, 
1886.  He  was  the  engraver  of  the  "Heidel- 
berg," "Z&rich,"  "Apollo  and  Sibyl,"  "The 
Fighting  T6m6raire,"  and  other  famous  plates 
from  the  works  of  Turner. 

EednOale,  Joha  ThMias  FreeHJUi  Mttftrd,  Earl 
of,  bom  in  Ireland,  Sept.  9,  1805 ;  died  in  . 
London,  May  2,  1886.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1 825.  He  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther as  Baron  Redesdale,  in  1880.  In  1851  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  committees  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Divorce  Bill,  and  published  his  views  on 
the  subject  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Law 
of  Scripture  against  Divorce  "  (1856).  He  pub- 
lished works  on  doctrinal  subjects,  and  in  1875 
he  entered  into  a  prolonged  controversy  with 
Cardinal  Manning  on  the  subject  of  commun- 
ion of  both  kinds.  The  correspondence  was 
afterward  published  nnder  the  title  of  "  The 
Infallible  Church  and  the  Holy  Communion." 
He  strenuously  opposed  Mr.  Gladstone's  pro- 
posals for  the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church,  also  the  Irish  Church 
Suspension  Bill  of  1868,  and  the  Disestablish- 
ment Bill  of  1869. 


Rsberts,  Arthw^  an  English  anthor,  bom  in 
1800;  died  in  London,  England,  Sept.  4,  1886. 
He  was  graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
entered  the  ministry,  and  was  rector  of  Wood- 
rising  for  fifty-five  years.  He  published 
"Church  Memorials  and  Characteristics," 
"  Church  History  of  the  First  Six  Centuries," 
"The  Life,  Letters,  and  Opinions  of  William 
Roberts,"  "An  Analysis  of  Martin  Bucer*s Re- 
vision of  the  Prayer-Book,"  "  Labors  of  Han- 
nah and  Martha  More,"  "  The  Correspondence 
of  Hannah  More  and  Zachary  Macauiay,"  and 
other  works. 

Rsthfldilld,  Baron,  flayer  Cail  tsb,  a  German 
banker,  bora  in  1820 ;  died  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  Oct.  17,  1886.  He  was  elected  to 
represent  Frankfort  as  a  Conservative  in  the 
North-German  Parliament  in  1867.  After  the 
war  with  Austria,  when  Frankfort  was  an- 
nexed by  Pmssia,  King  Wilhelm  gave  him  a 
seat  in  the  Herrenhaus,  the  first  instance  of  a 
Jew  being  admitted  to  that  assembly. 

SalBft-Tallier,  Corote  de,  a  French  Senator, 
born  in  1888 ;  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  4,  1886.  He 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  when  quite 
young,  and  the  skill  he  displayed  while  charge 
^affairti  at  Constantinople,  won  for  him  the 
appointment  of  Under-Secretary  of  State.  In 
1869  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Stuttgart,  and 
thence  to  Copenhagen,  and  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  he  became  diplomatic  agent  to 
Field-Marshal  yon  Manteuffel,  commander  of 
the  army  of  occupation.  He  was  elected  Sena- 
tor for  the  Department  of  the  Aisne  in  1876, 
and  in  1877  he  became  ambassador  at  Berlin, 
and  was  the  second  plenipotentiary  of  France 
at  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 

SAcrer,  W1I]m1b||,  a  German  philologist,  bora 
in  1841 ;  died  Aug.  6,  1886.  He  ei^oyed  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  the  German 
language  and  literature  at  Vienna,  then  in  the 
new  Imiversity  of  Strasburg,  and  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  Ber^.  He  aided  Mtlllenh  off 
in  a  profusely  annotated  collection  of  "  Monu- 
ments of  German  Poetry  and  Prose,"  published 
researches  relating  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  and  a  great  work  on  the  "  History 
of  the  German  Language  " ;  also  a  "  Sketch  of 
Jacob  Grimm." 

SdMn*)  JohaBMS,  a  German  anthor,  bom  in 
Hohenrechberg,  Hwabia,  Oct.  8,  1817;  died 
Nov.  22, 1886.  He  was  the  son  of  a  teacher, 
and  became  a  teacher  himself,  settled  in  Stutt- 
gart in  1848,  and  became  a  leader  among  the 
Democrats.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  As- 
sembly, and  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1849  fled  to  Zflrich.  He  became  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Literature  in  the  univer- 
sity there  in  1860.  He  was  a  prolific  poet  and 
prose- writer,  and  is  best  known  by  his  "  Uni- 
versal History  of  Literature,"  "  Schiller  and  his 
Times"  (1859),  "Life  of  Blflcher,"  and  "Ger- 
mania,"  a  history  of  German  life  and  manners. 

SchHidt,  Jiilaii,  a  German  critic  and  historian, 
died  in  Berlin,  March  28,  1886.  He  was  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career  a  controversial 
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writer,  who  provoked  a  bitter  attack  from 
Ferdinand  Lassalle,  and  himself  assailed  Gretz- 
kow  with  savage  severity.  In  coniunction 
with  Gastav  Freitag  he  founded  and  edited  the 
"  Grenzboten,''  a  political  magazine,  at  Leip- 
sic.  Later  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  his- 
tory at  Berlin,  published  a  "History  of  Ro- 
manticism," a  "  History  of  German  Literature 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  began  a  "  His- 
tory of  German  Literature  from  the  Time  of 
Leibnitz,"  the  first  volume  of  which  was  issued 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

Midiah,  Bhai«enit  Bao,  Mahar^ah  of,  an  In- 
dian prince,  bom  in  1885;  died  in  GwaHor, 
June,  1886.  He  was  placed  upon  his  throne 
by  the  English  in  1848,  after  the  hostile  spirit 
of  the  Mahrattas  in  Gwalior  had  been  broken 
by  the  victories  of  Pnnniar  and  Maharajpur. 
He  was  descended  from  a  race  of  warriors, 
and  at  an  early  age  gave  all  his  thoughts  to 
military  matters,  leaving  the  work  of  civil  ad- 
ministration in  the  hands  of  his  able  minister, 
Dinkur  Rao.  His  attitude  was  watched  with 
anxiety  when  tbe  mutiny  broke  out  in  1857, 
and  but  for  the  prudence  and  restraint  of  Din- 
kur Rao,  and  tne  personal  influence  of  the 
English  representative,  Mf\j.  Charters  Maopber- 
son,  he  would  doubtless  have  obeyed  the  natu- 
ral dictates  of  his  age  and  blood,  and  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  army  he  had  re-created 
and  led  it  against  the  foreign  rulers.  His  po- 
sition after  the  Gwalior  contingent  had  muti- 
nied was  very  peculiar :  he  was  the  friend  and 
ally  of  the  English,  but  his  troops  were  arrayed 
against  them,  and  the  utmost  he  and  his  min- 
ister could  do  was  to  hold  his  troops  in  a  state 
of  inaction  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1867,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fall  of 
Delhi  that  they  broke  loose  from  his  control. 
When  Gwalior  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rani 
of  Jhansi  and  her  general  Tantia  Topee,  on  June 
1,  1858,  it  was  only  the  swiftness  of  his  horse 
that  saved  Scindiah  from  the  rage  of  those 
who  considered  that  he  had  been  false  to  the 
cause.  On  June  19  the  rebels  were  defeated 
and  Gwalior  captured,  and  Scindiah  was  re- 
stored to  his  throne.  He  still  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  improvement  of  his  army,  and 
adopted  the  plan  of  passing  his  troops  rapidly 
through  the  ranks,  so  that,  while  there  were 
not  more  than  10,000  men  in  his  standing  army, 
he  could  call  up  three  or  four  times  as  many 
trained  soldiers,  should  the  necessity  ever  arise. 
After  the  mutiny,  the  English  placed  a  gar- 
rison in  the  fort  of  Gwalior,  and  since  then 
this  was  considered  by  the  prince  as  a  stand- 
ing slight  to  his  dignity,  dwarfing  his  author- 
ity in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  This  cause  of 
discontent  was  removed  by  the  restoration  of 
the  fort  in  the  early  part  of  1886.  Scindiah 
is  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  was  born  in  1880, 
a  regent  having  been  appointed  to  act  until  the 
young  prince  is  of  an  age  to  rule  for  himself. 

SoulL  Jehu,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh ;  died  in  that  city,  Aug.  20,  1886.  Dr. 
Small  was  graduated  at  the  university  in  1847, 


and  appointed  librarian  in  1854.  Among  bis 
contributions  to  literature  were  bis  edition  of 
'^  English  Metrical  HomUiea  from  Manuscripto 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century,"  "  The  Works  of 
Gauin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  with  a  life 
of  the  Bishop,"  '^  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Mon- 
archie,"  **Laing's  Remains  of  Early  Scottish 
Poetry,"  "  The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar,"  and 
*'  Derrick's  Image  of  Ireland,"  besides  histori- 
cal and  biographical  papers  published  in  tiie 
transcriptions  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  and  in  various  encyclopsdias 
and  periodicals.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh in  1886. 

GMIyy  Edward,  an  English  scientist,  bom  in 
1819;  died  in  Surrey,  April  2, 1886.  He  was 
educated  in  Berlin,  appointed  chemist  to  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1888,  lectured  on 
chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1841, 
was  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Agrioolfcu- 
ral  Society  in  1842,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1848,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
East  India  Company's  Military  Oollege  at  Ad- 
disoombe  in  1845,  and  Honorary  Professor  of 
Chemistry  to  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1846. 
Besides  several  works  in  which  the  impor- 
tance of  chemistry  to  agricultore  was  main- 
tained, he  wrote  "  Rural  Chenustry  "  (1848) 
and  "  Syllabus  of  Chemistry"  (1849). 

fitodLhahtt,  Jallis  AMf,  a  Gkrman  chemis^t, 
bom  in  Rdhrsdorf,  Saxony,  Jan.  4,  1809 ;  died 
in  Tharaud  June  1,  1886.  He  received  a  clas- 
sical education,  and  studied  pharmacy  and  the 
natural  sciences,  being  graduated  in  1833  as  an 
apothecary  of  the  first  class.  Subsequently  he 
spent  a  year  in  travel,  visiting  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  and  afterwiuil  devoted  him- 
self to  pharmaceutical  study  and  reseuxsh,  for 
which  m  1838  he  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Leipsic  At 
once  be  began  teaching  in  Dresden,  but  at  the 
end  of  a  year  was  called  to  the  Technical 
School  in  Chemistry,  where  he  remained  until 
1847.  Meanwhile,  in  1844,  he  b^an  a  coarse 
of  lectures  before  the  Chemistry  Agricultural 
Society,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
system  of  agricultural  stations,  and  he  received 
the  appointment  of  inspector  of  apothecaries. 
In  1848  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  new  chair  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Academy  of  Tha- 
raud, where  he  remained  until  his  death.  As 
a  scientific  investigator,  Stockhardt  has  been 
outranked  by  other  agricultural  chemists  of  his 
time,  but  his  great  work  has  been  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  application  of  science  to  agri- 
culture by  means  of  his  journals  and  books. 
In  this  field  he  stands  foremost,  and  the  yield 
of  grain  in  Saxony  alone  is  said  to  have  been 
doubled  through  his  efforts.  From  1846  till 
1849  he  edited  **  Das  Polytechnisches  Central- 
blatt,"  and  from  1850  till  1856  "Die  Zeit- 
schrift  ftlr  deutsche  Landwirthe."  In  1855  he 
established  ^^Das  cbemische  Ackersman,"  pub- 
lished in  Leipsic,  which  he  continued  until 
1876,  when  his  increasing  years  and  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  ^'Die  Landwirthschafdioheii 
Versachs-Btationen  "  caused  its  diBcontinoaDce. 
In  this  jonraal  appeared  his  familiar  lectures 
before  fanners'  dabs  and  societies,  called  by 
him  *'  field-sermons."  These  he  collected  and 
published  as  '^  Ohemische  Feldpredigten " 
(1851),  and  they  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  J.  £.  Teschemacher  as  *'  Chemical 
Field  Lectures  for  Agriculturists  "  (Cambridge, 
1858).  His  other  works  are  *^  Untersuchung 
derZwickauer  Steinkohlen"  (1840);  ''Ueber 
Erkennung  und  Anwendang  der  Giftfarbe " 
(1844);  "Schule  der  Chemie"  (1846),  known 
in  English  as  ^'  The  Principles  of  Chemistry, 
illustrated  by  Simple  Experiments''  (Cam- 
bridge, 1850),  and  ''  Guanobuchlein  "  (1851). 

8Cn4bnikfu  Jolu  Edward  Ctrawallto  B«w,  Earl 
of,  an  English  soldier  and  land-owner,  bom 
Feb.  18,  1794;  died  Feb.  8,  1886.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Rous,  who  was  created 
Earl  of  Stradbroke,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  entered  the  army  in  1810,  and 
took  part  in  nearly  all  the  battles  of  the  Pe-. 
ninsnlar  War.  He  served  afterward  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  retired  from  the  army.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  1827.  On  his  estate  of  Henham 
in  Suffolk  he  introduced  the  system  of  allot- 
ments for  laborers  forty  years  before  the  agi- 
tation on  the  subject  began.  While  a  Con- 
servative, he  was  famed  for  his  liberality  as  a 
landlord  and  his  efforts  to  improve  agricultural 
methods.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  scien- 
tifio  and  experimental  fanning.  He  was  also 
well  known  as  a  sportsman,  possessing  a  cele- 
brated stud  of  thoroughbred  horses  and  the 
finest  kennel  of  greyhounds  in  England.  At 
the  time  of  his  death.  Lord  Stradbroke  was  the 
oldest  peer  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Tifltr,  Sir  HeBry,.an  English  author,  bom  in 
1800;  died  at  Bournemouth,  March  27,  1886. 
He  entered  the  Colonial  Office  in  1824,  and 
remained  in  active  connection  with  that  office 
for  forty-eight  years,  and  during  this  time  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  English  and 
foreign  literature.  His  first  drama,  "Isaac 
Comnenus,"  appeared  in  1827,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1884  by  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde," 
the  greatest  of  his  works,  upon  which  his 
fame  chiefiy  rests.  In  1886  he  issued  ^'  The 
Statesman,"  a  book  of  maxims  respecting  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  in  the  form  of  a 
manual,  which  many  regarded  as  serious, 
though  it  was  really  intended  as  a  satire  on  the 
duplicity  and  evaf^ions  of  official  life.  This 
was  followed  in  1842  by  "Edwin  the  Fair,  an 
Historical  Drama";  "The  Eve  of  the  Con- 
quest, and  other  Poems"  (1847) ;  "  Notes  from 
Life"  (1847);  "Notes  from  Books"  (1849), 
and  several  dramas.  His  "  Autobiography  " 
was  published  in  1885. 

TMdiks  Setadaie,  an  Italian  statesman,  bom 
in  Vicenza,  about  1805 ;  died  in  Venice,  Jan.  24, 
1886.  He  studied  law,  and  joined  the  Venetian 
Liberal  party,  and  during  the  movement  of  1848 
was  sent  to  Turin  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 


ment to  ask  for  the  annexation  of  Vicenza  and 
other  Venetian  provinces  to  Piedmont.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Gioberti  ministry,  on  Dec. 
16,  1848,  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Public 
Works,  which  he  held  until  the  fall  of  that  ad- 
ministration in  1849.  He  was  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  later  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  the  Subalpine  Parliament.  On 
the  liberation  of  Venice  he  was  at  ti^e  head  of 
the  commission  who  carried  to  Victor  Eman- 
uel the  unanimous  vote  of  that  province.  He 
was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  Venetian 
Court  of  Appeals.  In  1866  he  was  made  a 
senator  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  November, 
1876,  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate, 
which  office  he  held  until  1884,  when  some 
incautious  words  of  an  Irredentist  character 
spoken  from  his  presidential  chair  obliged  his 
resignation  and  terminated  his  political  career. 

TesdMitag.  Bam  EnsI  voa.  an  Austrian  jour- 
nalist, born  m  1886 ;  died  Feb.  25,  1886.  He 
was  editor  of  the  "Wiener  Zeitung"  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  and  under  the  ministry  of 
Count  Andrassy  exercised  an  important  in- 
fiuence  in  political  affairs,  and  drafted  many 
diplomatic  notes,  and  sometimes  the  royd  ad- 
dress. He  accompanied  Andrassy  to  the  Ber- 
lin Congress,  and  soon  after  was  ennobled. 

ThMMS,  Edwariy  an  English  numismatist,  bom 
in  London,  Dec.  81,  1818;  died  in  Kensington, 
Feb.  10,  1886.  After  completing  his  studies, 
he  went  to  India  in  1882,  and  succeeded  Sir 
Henry  Elliot  in  the  secretaryship  of  the  foreign 
department  in  the  administration  of  the  Pun- 
jaub.  He  afterward  became  judge  of  Delhi  and 
contiguous  territories.  He  devoted  himsel  f  with 
special  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  and 
history  of  India  and  Asia.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 
Institute,  and  several  years  later  received  a 
similar  honor  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Acade- 
my. He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, and  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  The  first  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  important  of  his  works  was  his  edition 
of  James  Prinsep's  "  Antiquities  "  (1 858).  This 
was  followed  by  "  Ancient  Indian  Numerals  " 
(1868),  "Early  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  Seals, 
and  Coins  "  (1868),  and  the  "  Chronicles  of  the 
Pathan  Kings  of  Delhi "  (1871),  in  which  he 
added  a  supplement  on  the  "Revenue  Re- 
sources of  the  Mughal  Empire."  His  "  Ancient 
Indian  Weights,"  which  forms  an  introductory 
essay  of  the  "  Numismata  Orientalia,"  of  which 
he  was  the  founder,  is  the  standard  authority 
on  the  sabject  Between  1848  and  1866,  Mr. 
Thomas  contributed  sixteen  papers  to  the 
"Journal"  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  of 
which  he  was  honorary  treasurer.  These  pa- 
pers related  exclusively  to  Eastern  coins,  and 
were  republished  with  the  title  of  "  Tracts  on 
Oriental  Literature."  He  was  also  the  author 
of  valuable  contributions  in  the  twentieth  vol- 
ume of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  "Journal." 
He  was  joint  editor  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  post- 
humous "  History  of  England." 
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Thioig,  formerly  Regent  of  Anam,  born  abont 
1825 ;  died  at  Tahiti,  Jnly  80, 1886.  He  nego- 
tiated for  King  Taduc  in  the  convention  of 
1874,  and  also  signed  the  conventions  of  1882 
and  1884,  but  afterward  intrigued  against 
France.  He  eventually  gave  himself  np  to 
Gen.  Oourcy,  and  was  exiled  to  the  island  of 
Tahiti,  with  a  pension  of  60,000  francs. 

TorMa,  Alksandrw,  Prince  of  Oivitella  Oesi, 
Mnsignano,  Ganino,  and  Famese,  Marquis  of 
Roma,  Yeochia,  and  Torrita,  born  in  Rome, 
June  1,  1800;  died  Feb.  8,  1886.  He  was  the 
youngest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  sons  of 
Giovanni *Torlonia,  who  was  originally  a  small 
shopkeeper  in  Siena,  but  eventually  became  a 
broker  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  and  Dnke 
of  Bracciano.  The  son  inherited  a  consider- 
able patrimony,  which  he  largely  increased  by 
taking  long  leases  of  the  salt  and  tobacco  mo- 
nopolies in  the  PapaJ  and  Neapolitan  states.  He 
became  finally  the  greatest  capitalist  in  Italy, 
and  his  receptions  in  Rome  were  long  the  re- 
sort of  all  the  most  illustrious  families  of  the 
ancient  capital.  So  rapidly  did  his  wealth  ao- 
oumulate,  that  he  became  the  principal  bolder 
of  the  real  estate  in  the  city  and  province  of 
Rome.  He  filled  his  palace  and  villa  with  the 
choicest  works  of  art,  and  gave  continual  or- 
ders to  Italian  artists  for  the  reproduction  of 
the  most  famous  works  of  art.  He  was  an  ar- 
dent friend  of  the  Pope,  and  rendered  that  dig- 
nitary many  important  services.  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia  made  extensive  excavations  of  ancient 
sites,  and  his  collection  of  antiquities  was  said 
to  rank  next  to  that  of  the  Vatican.  His  great- 
est enterprise  was  his  successful  draining  of 
Lake  Fucino,  a  work  vainly  undertaken  by 
one  of  the  old  Roman  emperors.  Lake  Fucino 
is  in  the  province  of  Aquila.  He  drained  the 
lake,  and  recovered  for  agriculture  16,000  acres 
of  land.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to  agri- 
culture and  the  public  health,  Victor  Emannel. 
in  1875,  conferred  upon  him  the  grand  gold 
medal,  and  created  him  Prince  of  Fucino.  The 
prince  married  in  1840  the  Princess  Therese 
Oolana  Doria,  then  m  her  seventeenth  year,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters. 

TnyelyaM,  Sir  Clurles,  an  Indian  official,  born 
in  England  in  1807;  died  in  London,  June  20, 
1886.  He  married  a  sister  of  Lord  Macaulay 
in  1884.  He  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of 
his  superiors  when  a  young  official  in  the  In- 
dian civil  service  by  denouncing  a  prominent 
officii  under  whom  he  served  for  taking  bribes, 
and  proving  his  charges.  He  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  work  of  educational  reform  in 
India,  and  induced  the  Government  to  adopt 
the  European  rather  than  the  Oriental  system 
of  education.  In  1840  he  left  India,  and  be- 
came Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
London.  There  he  took  the  lead  in  the  move- 
ment for  civil-service  reform,  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  system  of  competitive  examination. 
In  1859  he  returned  to  India  as  Governor  of 
Madras,  but  was  recalled  in  1860  on  account 
of  having  published  a  protest  against  the  finan- 


cial proposals  of  the  Government  In  1862 
he  was  himself  appointed  Indian  Finance  Min- 
ister, which  office  he  resigned  in  1865  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health.  After  his  .return  to  Eng- 
land be  advocated  the  abolition  of  purchase  in 
the  army,  of  which  reform  his  sou,  George 
Otto  Trevelyan,  became  the  parliamentazy 
champion.  He  was  knighted  in  1848  for  his 
services  in  superintending  the  Government 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  during 
the  famine.    In  1874  he  was  made  a  baronet. 

Tralte,  HcBilk  AT,  a  Swedish  novelist  and  bi- 
ographer, bom  in  1829;  died  in  1886.  He 
served  in  the  Swedish  Navy  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  wrote  novels  of  sea-life,  and  has  been 
called  the  Swedish  Marryat.  He  wrote  ^^  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Darell,"  "The  Officer,"  " Gnstav 
Ill's  Will,"  "Jakob  TuvaU,"  and  many  other 
stories.  His  works  have  been  translated  into 
most  of  the  European  languages. 

TillMk,  Johi,  senior  Principal  of  St  Andrews 
Univermty,  bom  near  Tippermuir,  Perthshire, 
in  1823 ;  died  at  Torquay,  Feb.  18,  1886.  He 
completed  his  literary  and  philosophical  stud- 
ies at  the  United  College  of  St  Andrews,  and 
studied  theology  at  St.  Mary's  College.  He 
afterward  spent  some  time  in  Germany,  study- 
ing the  philosophy  and  speculative  theology  of 
that  country.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  and  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  St  Andrews.  The  chief  among  his 
many  works  are  the  "  Leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
tion," **  English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders," 
and  '*  Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Seventh  Century." 

UUiMi,  Jtseph  ilnta,  a  French  soldier,  born 
at  Pfalsburg,  Feb.  15,  1801 ;  died  at  Passy, 
Oct.  11,  1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  Mili- 
tary College  of  St.  Cyr,  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1828  in  Spiun,  and  reached  the  grade 
of  division-general  in  1856,  and  was  placid  on 
the  reserve  staff  in  1866.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  reanmed 
active  service  and  was  assigned  to  the  defense 
of  Strasburg,  but  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
after  a  siege  of  forty-eight  days. 

IJinh,  Henr  tm,  a  German  statesman,  bom 
at  Tilsit  in  1806;  died  at  Beriin,  Feb.  4,  1886. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  fig'ure  in 
the  Prussian  National  Assembly,  and  its  presi- 
dent in  1848.  Besides  many  treatises  on  po- 
litical economy,  he  wrote  ^*  Sketches  of  the 
Modern  History  of  Prassia  "  (1849) ;  and  "  Ex- 
periences of  the  Last  Three  Years"  (1851). 

Waltz,  George,  a-  German  historian,  born  in 
Flensborg,  Schleswig,  in  1818;  died  May  26, 
1886.  He  studied  law  and  history  in  the  Uui- 
versities  of  Kiel  and  Berlin.  He  belonged  to 
the  historical  school  of  Leopold  von  ^nke, 
with  whom  he  was  an  active  coUaborator  in 
his  "  Annals."  He  was  appointed  Professor  of 
History  at  Kiel  in  1842,  and  later  accepted  the 
same  chair  at  the  University  of  Gdttingen, 
which  he  retained  until  1876,  when  he  was 
called  to  Berlin  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  succeed  M.  Pertz  as  director  of  the  pnblioa- 
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tion  of  the  "Monnmenta  Gerroaniffi  Historical' 
His  principal  works  are :  "  Historj  of  the  Ger- 
man Constitution''  (1848-78);  "History  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  "  (1861-'64) ;  "  Ltlbeck 
nnder  Wuilenwever  "  (1860) ;  "  Life  and  Doc- 
trines of  Ulfilas  " ;  "  German  Emperors  from 
Charles  the  Great  to  Maximilian,"  and  numer- 
008  short  contributions  to  German  history. 

Wclfltor,  ThMUtt,  an  English  artist,  bom  at 
Rmlioo,  March  20,  1800;  died  Sept.  22,  1886. 
He  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  stndent 
in  1820,  and  was  first  brought  into  public 
notice  by  a  picture  entited  "Rebels  Shoot- 
ing a  Prisoner,"  a  scene  of  boy  mischief,  ex- 
hibited in  1825.  One  of  the  most  character- 
istic of  his  pictures,  "  Anticipation  "  (1889), 
represents  a  baker's  boy  bringing  home  a  pie, 
which  a  hungry-looking  lad  at  the  door  eyes 
with  expectant  satisfaction.  In  1846  he  was 
elected  a  full  member  of  the  Academy.  His 
drawing  was  easy  and  unaffected,  his  coloring 
harmonious,  and  his  composition  simple.  He 
exhibited  many  paintings,  among  which  are 


"The  Gunpowder  Plot"  (1828). 


Sick 


(1828),  "The 
Chad,"  "Tlie  Card-Players,"  "The  Love-Let- 
ter,'*  "The  Smugglers,"  "  The  Lantern,"  "  A 
ViUage  School,"  "Late  at  School,"  "Bird- 
Catohers,"  "The  Rat-Trap,"  "Foot-Ball,"  re- 
garded as  his  beet  effort  prior  to  1840,  "  Punch  " 
(1840), "  The  Smile  "  and  "  The  Frown  "  (1841), 
"The  Boy  with  Many  Friends"  (1841),  "The 
Wanderer"  (1842),  "The  Grandmother,"  "  Con- 
trary Winds"  (1844)  "The  Dame's  School" 
(1845),  "Good-Night"  (1847),  "A  Rubber" 
(1848),  "Attraction"  (1861),  "The  Race" 
0866).  "Hide  and  Seek "(1856),  "Autumn 
and  Winter"  (1860),  "  A  Game  of  Draughts" 
(1864),  "  Volunteers  at  Artillery  Practice  " 
(1871),  "The  Prompter"  (1874),  "Youth  and 
Age"  (1876,  "The  Letter " (1877). 

WUkMHi,  EnsI  l4Mf,  a  German  novelist, 
bom  in  Herwigsdorf,  Saxony,  Feb.  10,  1810 ; 
died  there.  May  26,  1886.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Gymnasium  of  Zittau  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  At  the  university  he  engaged 
in  the  study  of  law,  but  soon  turned  his  at- 
tention to  literature,  and  while  still  a  student 
wrote  his  first  works,  "Bemhard,  Duke  of 
Weimar,"  a  drama  (Leipsic,  1883),  and  "  Eric 
XIV,  King  of  Sweden"  (3  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1884).  During  the  years  1837-'89  he  edited 
"JahrbUcher  fQr  Drama,  Dramaturgic  und 
Theater  "  (Dramatic  Art  Annuals),  and  pub- 
lished "  Novels  of  Civilization,"  "  The  Europe- 
Weary,"  and  "Lord  Byron:  a  Poet's  Life." 
In  1845  and  the  following  years  he  traveled 
in  Southern  Europe,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
war  in  Italy  in  1849.  Eleven  of  his  books 
came  from  the  press  in  the  years  1840-48. 
Of  these,  "The  White  Slaves"  (5  vols.,  Leip- 
no,  1846),  and  "Borderers,  Fools,  and  Pilots" 
(8  Tols.,  Leipsic,  1842),  are  perhaps  the  best 
known.  He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the 
"  Lftbecker  Zeitung,"  but  withdrew  from  that 
post  in  1862  on  account  of  failing  health,  and 
removed  to  Hamburg,  where  he  established  a 


boarding-school  for  young  girls,  worked  edi- 
torially on  the  " Jahreszeiten,"  and  "Ham- 
burger Correspondent''  and  wrote  numerous 
romances,  including  "  The  Family  Ammer  "  (8 
vols.,  Frankfort,  1866);  "Peter  Pommering" 
(2  vols.,  Prague  and  Leipsic,  1866);  "Ship- 
owner and  Sailor  "  (2  vols.,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,"  1867),  and  "Banco  "  (2  vols.,  Gotha, 
1867).  A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Willkomm  re- 
turned to  spend  his  remaining  days  in  his 
native  place.  His  last  work  of  importance 
was  "Bruised  Hearts"  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  1874). 
He  belonged  to  the  lesthetic  school  of  romance- 
writers,  and  is. admired  for  naturalness,  vigor, 
and  inventive  talent.  Besides  the  works  id- 
ready  mentioned,  his  publications  include  "  The 
Interpreter  of  Dreams"  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1840) ;  "  Traditions  and  Tales  of  Upper  Lusa- 
tia"(2vols.,  Hanover,  1848) ;  "  Wallenstein  " 
(4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1844);  "Poet  and  Apoertle" 
(2  vols.,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1869) ;  "Wan- 
dering Souls  "  (8  vols.,  Jena,  1866) ;  "  A  Step- 
Child  of  Fortune"  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1867); 
"Modem  Sins"  (8  vols.,  Nordhausen,  1861); 
and  many  others. 

Zatoikl,  Itohdn,  a  Polish  patriot  and  poet, 
born  in  1801 ;  died  at  Villeprieux,  near  Paris, 
April  1,  1886.  He  was  a  scion  of  the  noble 
family  of  Ukraine,  but  was  orphaned  at  an 
early  age.  He  devoted  himself  to  study  of  the 
history  and  legends  of  his  race,  and  wrote 
poems  on  these  themef.  In  1826  he  went  to 
Warsaw,  and  took  part  in  the  movement  that 
led  to  the  revolt  of  1830>-'81.  He  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Grochow,  and  in  1881  was  re- 
turned as  a  deputy  to  the  Polish  Diet.  After 
the  fall  of  Warsaw  he  removed  to  Paris  and 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Prof. 
Mickiewicz,  of  the  College  of  France.  For 
some  years  before  his  death  he  was  totally 
blind,  and  he  survived  all  his  relatives. 

Zoz,  LstpeM,  Hebrew  educator,  bom  in  Det- 
mold,  Germany,  in  1794;  died  in  Berlin,  March 
19,  1886.  He  entered  the  University  of  Berlin 
in  1816.  -In  1818  he  published  "Etwas  Uber 
die  Rabbinischer  Literatur,"  and  in  1820  was 
appointed  preacher  to  the  new  synagogue  in 
Berlin,  but  nad  to  resign  on  account  of  the  un- 
usual frankness  of  his  sermons.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Heinrich  Heine,  in  whom  he 
inspired  the  poems  of  the  "  Rabbi  von  Bacha- 
rach."  In  1824  he  became  an  editor  on  the 
^^Spener  Gazette,"  and  after  1831  devoted 
himself  to  his  great  work  on  the  liturgy  of  the 
Jews.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  the  first  Ger- 
man preacher  in  Prague,  but  soon  returned  to 
Berlin,  where  in  1839  he  was  appointed  direct- 
or of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  a  post  that  he 
held  for  eleven  years.  In  1846  he  wrote  his 
important  fragment  on  "  The  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  and  in  1848  published  a  Liberal 
pamphlet  on  the  events  of  that  year,  for  which 
he  was  affectionately  nicknamed  "  Vater  Zunz  " 
by  the  populace  of  Berlin.  In  1866  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Synagogue  Poetry  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  containing  the  celebrated  section  on 
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the  persecutions  and  the  elegies  referring  to 
them,  a  passage  that  was  taken  by  George 
Elliot  as  the  text  from  which  much  of  "  Daniel 
Deronda"  was  written,  the  key-note  being 
straok  in  the  following :  "  If  a  literature  which 
owns  a  few  classical  tragedies  is  deemed  rich, 
what  place  should  be  assigned  to  a  tragedy 
which  extends  over  fifteen  centuries  and  which 
h^B  been  composed  and  enacted  by  the  heroes 
themselves?"  A  Zunz  foundation  was  estab- 
lished in  commemoration  of  his  seventieth 
birthday,  and  his  ninetieth  birthday  was  cele- 
brated as  a  festivity  in  the  synagogues  through- 
out the  German  and  Austrian  Empires. 

OHIO.  State  OfflMH.— The  State  officers  for 
1886  were:  Grovernor,  Joseph  B.  Foraker; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Robert  P.  Kennedy  ; 
Secretary  of  State,  James  8.  Kobinson;  Au- 
ditor, Emil  Kiesewetter;  Treasurer,  John  0. 
Brown ;  Attorney-General,  Jacob  A.  Eohler ; 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Leroy  D. 
Brown;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Wells  8. 
Jones,  John  P.  Martin,  0.  A.  Flickinger. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court:  Selwyn  N. 
Owen,  Thaddeus  A.  Miushall,  Martin  D.  Fol- 
lett,  William  T.  Spear,  William  W.  Johnson ; 
Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  J.  W.  Cruikshank. 

HismMi — ^The  total  of  balances  in  the  treas- 
ury at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1886  was 
$254,038.79.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury 
during  1886,  from  all  sources,  amounted  to 
$5,775,903.74.  The  disbursements  for  the 
same  period  were  $5,678,721.29,  leaving  a 
cash  balance  in  the  treasury,  November  15,  of 
$456,221.24.  The  receipts  include  $500,886.97, 
received  from  the  sale  of  bonds  authorized  by 
the  act  of  May  13,  1886.  The  general  reve- 
nue fund  showed  a  deficit,  to  meet  which  a 
temporary  loan  was  obtained.  The  actual  re- 
ceipts for  the  fund  were  $2,755,783.90;  tlie  ap- 
propriations for  the  same  period  were  $3,079,- 
852.89,  and  the  actual  disbursements  $3,079,- 
511.41,  the  appropriations  being  $824,118.99, 
and  the  disbursements  $323,777.51  in  excess 
of  the  receipts.  To  provide  for  this  deficit  a 
temporary  loan  of  $500,000  at  3)  per  cent,  was 
made,  due  July  1,  1887.  In  his  annual  report, 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  State  Auditor 
pointed  out  that  the  estimated  disbursements 
for  the  coming  year  are  very  largely  in  excess 
of  the  estimated  receipts,  and  unless  provision 
is  made  for  a  larger  revenue,  or  the  expendi- 
tures greatly  decreased,  tbe  State  will  have  to- 
suspend  payment  before  the  fiscal  year  closes. 

Property  and  TEUtiM*— The  grand  duphoate 
of  the  State  for  1886  showed  25,524,067  acres, 
valued  at  $714,769,130;  real  estate  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  to  the  value  of  $458,337,- 
575 ;  chattel  property  to  the  value  of  $515,- 
569,463,  giving  a  grand  total  of  value  for  taxa^ 
tion  purposes  of  $1,688,676,168.  The  State  tax 
was  2  and  -f^  mills,  yielding  $4,894,693.98,  and 
the  total  taxes  for  all  purposes,  including  delin- 
quencies and  forfeitures,  except  a  per  capita  tax 
on  dogs  ($206,748),  was  $83,878,658.16. 

SUte  and  Local  ]>ebtB.— The  public  funded  debt 


of  the  State,  Nov.  15,  1886,  was  as  followB: 
Loan  payable  after  Dec.  81,  18S6,  6  per  cent., 
$2,025,139.19;  payable  July  1,  1887,  H  per 
cent.,  $500,000 ;  July  1,  1887,  4  per  cent, 
$500,000;  July  1,  1888,  4  per  cent,  $600,000; 
July  1,  1891,  8  per  cent.,  $18,425;  July  1, 
1894,  3  per  cent,  $100,000 ;  July  1, 1898, 3  per 
cent.,  $100,000 ;  canal  loan,  not  interest-bear- 
ing, $1,665 :  total  funded  debt,  $3,845,229.19 ; 
an  increase  during  the  year  of  $  125,000.  There 
is  also  an  irreducible  State  debt  (trust  funds) 
of  $4,515,778.45.  The  local  debts  aggregate 
$53,528,886.75,  being  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  $237,988.22. 

lailroftds  aid  Tetegnplu.— The  State  Commis^ 
sioner  of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs  reports  the 
number  of  miles  of  railway  of  standard  gauge 
at  6,407-2;  narrow  gauge,  839*3.  Of  these 
there  were  in  the  himds  of  receivers  1,020'6 
miles  of  standard  gauge  and  290.4  miles  of 
narrow  gauge.  Capital  stock  paid  in,  $525,- 
288,084.41;  funded  debt,  $518,729,643.83;  ud- 
funded  debt,  $42,640,210.44;  total  stock  and 
debt,  $1 ,086,607,908.68.  Gross  earnings,  $98.- 
110,120.60;  decrease  of  2.84  percent;  oper- 
ating expenses,  $69,832,524.38;  per  ceut  of 
gross  earnings,  71.18 ;  net  earnings,  $28,277,- 
596.22.  Passengers  carried,  31,781,707;  pas- 
sengers carried  one  mile,  1,106,569,058;  aver- 
age receipt;3  per  mile,  2*189  cents.  Tons  of 
freight,  74,883,939;  tons  one  mile,  10,134,- 
250,983  ;  rate  per  ton  per  mile^  0*658  cent 
There  has  been  a  graded  reduction  of  freight 
rates  for  the  past  nineteen  years.  Killed,  68 
passengers,  94  employ^  193  others ;  total, 
295.  li^ured,  41  passengers,  447  employ^ 
and  177  others;  total  665.  The  ratio  is  1  pas- 
senger killed  to  every  8,960,213  carried,  and 
1  passenger  iqjured  to  every  775,163  carried. 
The  telegraph  companies  report  9,996  miles  of 
poles  and  43,840  miles  of  wire  in  the  State, 
with  834  offices  and  1,158  employes. 

School  Statistics— The  State  School  Commis- 
sioner reported  the  number  of  youths  of  school 
age  in  the  State,  September,  1886,  at  1,101,- 
358,  an  increase  in  the  year  of  5,957 ;  number 
of  school-houses  erected  within  the  year,  397; 
cost  of  same,  $799,747;  estimated  value  of 
school-houses,  including  grounds,  $28,467,005; 
number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  schools, 
18,454 ;  number  of  teachers  actually  employed, 
24,620 ;  average  number  of  weeks  schools  were 
in  session  in  township  districts,  29 ;  in  separate 
districts,  34.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  schools  was  1,875,149 ;  average  number  of 
]mpils  in  daily  attendance,  617,844;  number 
of  school-officers,  52,198.  Total  expenditures, 
$10,121,897.77,  being  an  increase  of  $27,959.60. 

Criminal  and  Benevolent  Statlsttcs.— Tbe  reports 
of  the  several  State  institutions  for  the  punish- 
ment and  reform  of  criminals,  and  care  and 
treatment  of  the  unfortunate,  show  the  number 
in  the  different  institutions  for  the  year,  with 
the  per  capita  cost,  to  have  been  as  follow :  In- 
sane asylums — Athens,  1.018,  $158.21;  Cleve- 
land, 916,  $170.17;  Columbus,  1,180,  $159.02; 
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Dayton,  801,  $168.24;  Longview,  982,  $140.48 ; 
Toledo,  168,  $155.69 ;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
447,  $181.09;  Blind  Asylum,  268,  $249.64; 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Youtbs,  788, 
$154.76 ;  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home, 
650,  $118.66;  Ohio  Penitentiary,  2,808,  $142.20; 
Beform  School  for  Boys,  888,  $90.21 ;  Girls'  In- 
dustrial Home,  885^  $119.19.  In  addition  to  the 
insane  and  otherwise  unfortunate  in  the  State 
benevolent  institutions,  the  county  aqditors' 
reports  show  the  following  statistics:  Deaf 
and  dumb,  1,248;  blind,  1,106;  insane,  1,948; 
idiotic,  1,284. 

Uqior-fieUbm* — Under  the  provisions  of  the 
so-called  Dow  law  taxing  the  liquor-traffic, 
passed  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  county 
auditors  made  returns  of  the  number  of  places 
selling  liquor,  and  tax  assessed.  The  number 
of  saloons  taxed  $200  each  was  8,941 ;  of  saloous 
taxed  $100  each,  2,989 ;  total  amount  of  assess- 
ment, including  penalties,  $2,144,129.71. 

BetaiiBg  the  Stale  Debt— More  than  half  the 
State  funded  debt  fell  due  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
To  provide  for  this,  an  act  was  passed  in  1885, 
aathorizing  the  Oonmiissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  to  refund  that  portion  of  the  debt.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  a  con- 
tract was  made  March  24,  1886,  with  Albert 
Netter,  of  Cincinnati,  by  which  Netter  agreed 
to  deliver  the  whole  amount  of  the  $2,240,000 
6-per-cent.  bonds,  and  take  for  them  an  equal 
amount  of  new  8-per-cents.,  payable  annually, 
in  sums  of  $250,000  from  July  1, 1891,  and  also 
to  pay  a  premium  of  $21.85  for  each  $1,000. 

PiMIc  WerfcSr— The  report  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  shows  the  rents  and  toUs  from 
the  canals  to  have  aggregated  $124,080.25,  and 
the  disbursements  $238,091.78,  there  being  an 
increase  of  receipts  and  decrease  of  expendi- 
tures to  the  net  amount  of  $80,559.78. 

The  LciMatne.— The  sixty-seventh  General 
Assembly  met  January  4.  The  members  hold- 
ing certificates  of  election  were:  Senate,  20 
Democrats  .and  17  Republicans ;  House,  58  Re- 
publicans and  52  Democrats.  The  seats  of  four 
senators  and  ten  representatives  from  Hamil- 
ton County  were  in  dispute,  the  certificates  of 
the  Democratic  sitting  members  having  been 
issued  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  which,  it  was 
claimed  by  the  contesting  candidates,  were 
based  on  frauds.  The  credentials  of  the  sitting 
members  in  the  House  were  reported  on  ad- 
versely by  a  committee,  and  their  seats  were 
given  to  the  Republican  claimants,  the  mem- 
bership then  standing  68  Repnblicans  and  42 
Democrats.  In  the  Senate,  proceedings  were 
instituted  to  oust  the  four  Democrats  from  Ham- 
ilton County,  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  session.  The  point  turned  on  the  question 
whether  the  proceedings  should  be  against  the 
members  individually  or  as  a  body.  In  the 
former  case  the  Democrats  claimed  that  each 
three  could  vote  on  the  case  of  the  fourth.  If 
the  question  was  made  strictly  partisan,  there 
would  then  be  19  Democrats  to  17  Republicans. 
If  the  other  plan  was  adopted,  there  would 


be  17  Republicans  and  16  Democrats  voting. 
A  committee  of  six,  equally  divided  between 
the  two  parties,  was  made  by  agreement,  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  of  fraud.  The  commit- 
tee was  at  work  from  February  4  to  April  29. 
On  the  latter  date  two  conflicting  reports  were 
presented  to  the  Senate,  and  May  5  was  set 
for  considering  them.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Kennedy's  rulings  during  the  discussion  were 
protested  against  by  the  Democrats,  and  they 
refused  to  vote.  Fourteen  of  them  absented 
themselves,  and  left  the  State,  to  avoid  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms.  In  their  absence,  the  Republi- 
cans remaining  unseated  the  four  Hamilton 
Coanty  Democrats  and  seated  the  Republican 
contestants,  thus  making  a  Republican  m^or- 
ity  in  the  full  Senate.  The  roll  was  not  called. 
The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  on 
the  ground  that  a  minority  only  of  the  full 
Senate  had  voted.  The  court  held  that  it 
must  accept  the  record  of  the  Senate  as  final 
evidence,  and  as  that  did  not  show  the  number 
voting,  there  was  no  proof  that  the  vote  was 
invalid.  The  absentee  Senators  did  not  return 
to  their  seats  before  the  Senate  adjourned  for 
the  annual  recess. 

Hon.  John  Sherman  was  re-elected  IT.  S. 
Senator  in  the  early  part  of  the  session. 

Laws  Pttssedi — The  disputed  organization  pre- 
vented much  legislation  except  for  local  pur- 
poses until  the  session  was  well  advanced.  In 
addition  to  those  specially  treated  below,  the  fol- 
lowing were  among  the  laws  passed  of  a  general 
nature :  Establishing  a  State  Board  of  Health ; 
reorganizing  the  Ohio  National  Guard ;  creat- 
ing the  office  of  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner ; 
authorizing  the  Governor  to  proclaim  conta- 
gious or  infectious  diseases  in  animals ;  to  pre- 
vent adulteration  and  deception  in  the  sale  of 
dairy  products ;  amending  the  game  laws  and 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  Fish  and 
Game  Commissioners;  providing  for  registra- 
tion and  regulating  elections  in  Cincinnati  and 
Cleveland. 

RedlBtrMli«  the  State.— Immediately  after  the 
ousting  of  the  four  Democrats  from  the  Senate, 
the  Legislature  passed  a  law  redistricting  the 
State  for  congressional  purposes.  Under  the 
previous  apportionment,  made  by  a  Democratic 
Legislature,  the  membership  stood  Democrats 
11,  Republicans  10.  Under  the  new  appor- 
tionment the  election  in  November  returned 
15  Republicans  and  6  Democrats. 

Uqier-Trallk  LegblatlM. — Several  attempts 
were  made  by  previous  Legislatures  to  tax  the 
liquor-traffic  without  conflicting  with  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  of  liquor-licensing.  The 
so-called  Pond  law  and  Scott  law  were  suc- 
cessively passed,  enforced,  and  then  annulled 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  as  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  license  law.  In  the  present  Legislature 
another  attempt  was  made  in  the  so-called  Dow 
law.  Under  this  law  the  business  of  **  traffick- 
ing in  spirituous,  vinous,  malt,  or  any  intoxi- 
cating liquors,"  was  taxed  $200  yearly,  and 
"malt  or  vinous  liquors,  or  both,"  $100.    Mu- 
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nioipal  corporations  were  given  the  power  to 
**  restrain  and  prohibit "  places  where  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  sold  at  retail.  A  nnraber  of 
cases  nnder  this  law  were  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which,  in  a  series  of  decisions,  sustained 
the  law  in  every 'feature.  Several  municipali- 
ties passed  prohibition  ordinances. 

The  EtoctltBSi — The  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution having  gone  into  efifeot,  the  elections 
were  held  in  November  instead  of  in  October 
as  formerly.  Four  tickets  were  in  the  field. 
The  result  was  as  follows,  the  successful  can- 
didate in  each  case  being  Republican,  the  next 
Democratic,  the  third  in  size  of  vote  Prohibi- 
tion, and  the  smallest  vote  Greenback : 

SECRKTJLRT  OF  STATI. 

BobtnsoD 841,0»5  I  McBrlde 839^4 

Smith. 88,982  I  BoDiaU 2,010 

JUDGE  OF  SUPREME  COURT. 

WUlUms 848.789  I  Follett 82«,827 

Btewart 29^S1 1  Johnson 8,275 

CLERK  OF  SUPREME  COURT. 

Hester 844,647  I  Crnikshank 8S^046 

May 29,466|WatrM 8,087 

STATE  COMMISSIONER  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Tappsn 844,244  I  Brown 826,948 

Hsgood 29,160  I  Curtis 8,868 

MEMBER  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Hahn 844,667  I  Lndwi? 826.148 

Teaehont 89,891  |  Graham. 8,250 

ONTARIO,  PEOYEICE  OF.  Fliuuic«k— The  rev- 
enue  for  1885  amounted  to  $8,005,920.71,  and 
the  expenditure  to  $8,046,112.88.  Among  the 
principal  items  of  revenue  were :  The  Domin- 
ion subsidy,  $1,196,872.80;  interest  on  capi- 
tal held  and  debts  due  by  the  Dominion  to  the 
province  of  Ontario,  $279,111.10;  interest  on 
investments,  $50,284.86;  crown-lands,  $786,- 
864.95;  Education  Department,  $88,749.72; 
law-stamps,  $66,988.02;  licenses,  $162,880.07; 
public  institutions,  $99,112.62.  The  principal 
items  of  expenditure  included :  Civil  govern- 
ment, $184,254.70;  legislation,  $125,762.04; 
administration  of  justice,  $854,928.85 ;  edu- 
cation, $533,564,46;  maintenance  of  public 
institutions,  $613,570.89;  immigration,  $19,- 
088.11;  agriculture  and  arts,  $159,576.45: 
bospitfds  and  charities,  $96,421.28;  repairs  ana 
maintenance  of  public  buildings,  $62,601.54; 
public  buildings,  $155,720.29;  public  works, 
$88,690.80;  colonization  roads,  $121,485.82; 
charges  on  crown-lands,  $96,578.08;  railway 
fund,  $250,808.01.  The  assets  of  the  province 
are  $7,185,000.31 ;  liabilities,  $868,910.02. 

CoMBerce.— The  exports  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1885,  amounted  to  $25,849,- 
756 ;  or,  including  the  amount  estimated  short 
returned  at  inland  ports  and  exported  to  the 
United  States,  $28,484,781.  The  amount  re- 
turned for  the  United  States  is  $20,992,184,  and 
for  Great  Britain,  $4,684,283.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  were:  Agricultural  prod  acts, 
$8,209,880;  animals  and  their  produce,  $7,866,- 
978 ;  produce  of  the  forest,  $7,871,028 ;  man- 
ufactures, $1,176,796. 

The  imports  in  the  same  period  entered  for 
consumption  amounted  to  $39,285,148 ;    the 


principal  importing  countries  being  the  United 
States,  $22,874,086,  and  Great  Britain,  $14,- 
825,580.  Of  the  above  total,  goods  to  the 
value  of  $10,818,687  were  imported  duty-free. 
The  duties  levied  on  the  remaining  $28,966,- 
456  of  imports  amounted  to  $6,584,174.88. 

PMltlciL — The  principal  issue  in  Ontario  poli- 
tics during  1886  was  the  educational  qneetion. 
The  Education  Department  is  under  control  of 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Cabinet,  and  the 
Conservatives  advocated  a  return  to  the  old 
system  of  having  a  non-political  Superintendent 
of  Education.  Among  the  reasons  urged  for 
the  change,  the  one  that  excited  most  diacna- 
sion  was  the  charge  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment was  being  every  year  brought  more  un- 
der the  influence  of  Archbishop  Lynch,  bead 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  that  province. 
The  Conservatives  alleged  that  the  archbishop 
had  for  years  exerted  all  his  influence  in  favor 
of  the  Liberals  in  provincial  election  contests, 
and  that,  to  compensate  him  for  his  services, 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  education  laws. 
They  said  that,  although  the  Roman  Cittholics 
had  separate  schools  of  their  own,  and  were 
not  obhged  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
public  schools,  the  archbishop  was  consolted 
m  the  selection  of  text-books  for  the  public 
schools,  and  that  at  his  demand  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "  Marmion '»  and  Collier's  "  History  of 
England"  were  banished  from  the  schools; 
that  the  Bible  had  been  removed  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  replaced  by  a  book  of  scriptural 
selections  approved  by  Archbishop  Lynch; 
that,  althongn  Roman  Catholics  had  the  same 
voting  privileges  as  Protestants  in  tiie  election 
of  high-school  boards,  the  law  also  provided 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  have 
a  special  representative  on  each  high- school 
board;  that  Protestant  landlords  with  Roman 
Catholic  tenants  were  obliged  to  pay  taxes  to 
support  Roman  Catholic  schools,  while  Roman 
Catholia  landlords  with  Protestant  tenants 
were  not  obliged  to  pay  taxes  to  the  public 
schools ;  and  that,  instead  of  asking  each  Ro- 
man Catholic  whether  he  preferred  to  support 
public  or  separate  schools,  assessors  were 
obliged  by  law  to  assume  that  every  Roman 
Catholic  was  a  supporter  of  separate  schools; 
so  that,  in  order  to  send  his  children  to  the 
public  schools,  a  Roman  Catholic  must  make  a 
formal  appeal.  In  reply  to  these  charges,  the 
Liberals  said  that,  as  a  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  were  attending  the  high-schools,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  some  regard  for  their 
feelings,  and  the  changes  were  made  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  higher  education  among 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  being  in  a  minority, 
could  not  electco-religionists  to  the  high-school 
boards ;  that  the  book  of  Scripture  selections 
used  in  the  public  schools  had  been  submitted 
to  leading  ministers  of  all  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations, as  well  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop,  and  had  been  approved  by  all,  the 
only  change  made  by  Archbishop  Lynch  being 
an  alteration  of  "which"  to  "who"  in  the 
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Lord's  Prayer.  With  regard  to  the  other 
changes  in  the  school  law,  they  argaed  that 
there  could  not  he  anything  very  ohjectionahle 
in  them,  as  when  they  passed  the  Hoase  the 
Conservatiye  memhers  had  made  no  objection. 
The  provision  regarding  the  payment  of  taxes 
by  landlords  and  tenants,  they  said,  had  been 
wrongly  interpreted  by  the  Oonservatives,  as  it 
was  intended  that  the  same  rale  should  apply 
to  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  land- 
lords— i.  e.,  that  the  religion  of  the  tenant 
ahonld  decide  the  qnestion.  At  the  provincial 
elections,  held  on  Dec.  28,  the  Roman  Catholics 
voted  solidly  for  the  Liberals,  and  the  Cdiserv- 
atives  gained  bnt  few  Protestant  votes.  The 
Mowatt  Government  (Liberal)  was  sustained 
by  a  largely  increased  majority. 


OEBGOM.  Stale  dovemMitr— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  daring  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Zen  as  F.  Moody,  Repablican  ;  Secretary 
of  State,  R.  P.  Earhart ;  Treasurer,  Edward 
Hirsch;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
E.  B.  MoElroy;  Immigration  Conunissioner, 
Samuel  Rothschild.  Supreme  Court :  Chief- 
Justice,  John  B.  Waldo;  Associate  Justices, 
William  P.  Lord  and  William  W.  Thayer. 

PeiltlcaL— The  State  election  occurred  on  the 
7th  of  June,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  Governor  and  Judge,  while  the 
other  State  officers  and  the  Congressman 
chosen  were  Republicans.  Sylvester  Pennoyer  « 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor. 
The  following  were  the  candidates  for  the  other 
offices,  with  the  vote  for  each : 


Becratary  of  state 

Btata  TreMorer. 

Baperintendent  of  PabUo  Instniction.. 

fltoto  Printer 

Bopramo  Judge 


lUpnbUou  CMidlilata.     Voltk     Vmoentki  mndUatm.     Vote.     ProhlMtkn  ondidala.     Vote. 


Binger  Herman.. 
oTw.McBride.. 

G.  W.Webb 

O.  B.  MeEboT  . . 

P.O.  Baker 

J.  B.  Waldo 


861,918 
8«,218 

8«,687 

2«.860 


l<r.L.Bntler..... 
K.P.  Gibbona... 
H.  P.  Maraton . . 
Napoleon  Davla. 
CharieaNlckeQ.. 
B.  8.  Btraban. . . . 


M,888 
8fi,ft« 
8^1S0 
8IV881 
^^876 
87,0»4 


G.M.  Miller.... 
A.  O.  Kinney... 

Jobn  Long 

W.  D.  Lyman.. 
J.  B.  Sbepberd. 


2.7T5 
8,T85 
8,M6 
2,700 


The  Legislature  consists  of  19  Republicans 
and  11  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  86  Re- 
publicans and  25  Democrats  in  the  House. 

IlMuittB« — The  balance  in  the  State  Treas- 
ury Jan.  1,  1885,  was  $486,747.20.  The  re- 
ceipts into  the  treasury  for  the  term  ending 
Jan.  9, 1887,  including  the  foregoing  balance, 
amount  to  $1,870,263.86.  The  disbursements 
of  the  treasury  for  the  term  ending  Jan.  9, 
1887,  amounted  to  $1,487,780.47;  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  Jan.  9,  1887,  of  $882,- 
488.88.  The  total  amount  of  indebtedness  is 
$58,632.98.  The  whole  amount  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  the  assess- 
ment-rolls, was  as  follows:  For  1884,  $78,776,- 
011 ;  for  1885,  $77,188,694.  The  general  ex- 
penses of  the  State  government  are  paid 
from  the  tax  levied  for  current  expenses,  which 
constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  general  fund. 
To  this  fund  are  also  credited  all  collections 
from  miscellaneous  sources,  such  as  the  sale  of 
insurance  stamps,  the  care  and  treatment  of 
private  insane  patients,  prison  earnings,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  summary  showing  the 
total  amounts  of  the  several  trust  funds : 

nUlEDUCIBLV  SCHOOL  rUND. 

Intbebandfof  StateTreaaorer. $544,864  86 

In  tbe  enstody  of  the  aeveral  local  airenta 858,601  OT 

Dne  on  oatatanding  certlflcatea  of  sale. 109,55<1  44 

Sundry  old  land-notea  tn  coatody  of  detk  of 

-       ■ 1,44T«4 


Total $1,0B0,40>  01 

UNIYEBSITY   rUMD. 

In  the  bands  of  State  Treasnier. $75.7«4  66 

Dne  on  outstanding  oertMcates  of  sale. 2,840  16 

Note  of  CoraeliiiaClaw^  for  land 66  67 

Total $78,171  49 


AGRinXLTirRAL^OLLEOE  FUND. 

In  bands  of  State  .Treasaier. $S4.,202  10 

Dae  on  ontstandinff  oertlflcates  of  sale 14,488  05 

Land-notes  of  P.  M.  Banger 280  00 

Land.noteBofG.£.Tleld8. 100  00 


The  State  land  fund  amounts  to  $208,078.68, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  transferred 
to  the  common-school  fund.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  remain  unsold  in  the  several  grants 
as  follows :  School  lands  (surveyed  and  nnsur- 
veyed)  about  $2,600,000;  University  lands, 
$15,100;  Agricultural-College  lands,  $45,000 ; 
State  lands.  $140,000;  Oapitol-Building  lands, 
$200 ;  total,  about  $2,600,800. 

EdmcadenL— The  following  statement  pre- 
sents the  chief  facts  relative  to  the  public 
schools: 


tbe 


Wbole  number  of  organissd  dlstricta  in 

State  In  1885 

Wbole  number  of  organked  districts  In  tbe 

State  In  1886 

Wbole  number  of  persons  between  four  and 

twenty  years,  1885. 

Wbole  nnmber  of  persona  between  foor  and 

twenty  yeara,  1886. 

Increase 

Nnmber  of  paplls  enrolled  in  1885. 

Knmber  of  pnpQs  enrolled  In  1896 

Inorease 

Dally  average  attendance  daring  1885 

'^  "    average  attendance  daring  1886 


Number  of  teaobers  employed  In  public  sebools 

In  1885 

Number  of  teacben  employed  In  pubUc  scboola 

in  1886 

Increase 

Number  of  sebool-houses  In  1885 

Number  of  sebool-bouses  in  1886 

Increase 

Total  value  of  scbool  property  in  1885 

Total  value  of  sebooi  proper^  in  1886 

Increase 

Average  salary  paid  male  teacbers  per  nx>ntb, 

1885. 

Average  salary  paid  male  teaobers  per  montb, 

1886 


Av< 


verage  salary 
lnlftS5 


paid  female  teacbers  per  montb 


1,886 

1,871 

80,018 

8S,860 

2,848 

46.107 

49476 

8,069 

81,005 

85,246 

4,240 

1,701 

1.861 

160 

1,291 

1,875 

84 

$1460,488  14 

$1,239,998  00 

$79,564  86 

$48  22 

$46  20 

$2  02 

$86  96 

$84  65 

$2  81 


Total $99,016  15 


Average  salary  paid  female  teacbers  per  montb 

In  1886 

Decrease 

The  State  University,  at  Eugene  City,  has  8  . 
instructors  in  the  collegiate  department.     It 
has  an  endowment  of  about  $126,000,   and 
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receives  an  annaal  appropriation  from  the 
State  of  $5,000.  The  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Oorvallis  has  5  instractors  and  62 
students.  There  are  normal  schools  at  Ash- 
land, Monmoath,  Drain,  and  Weston.  There 
were  reported  in  1886,  44  colleges  and  acade- 
mies. The  State  has  a  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  also  a  school  for  educating 
deitf-mutes. 

PwlteBttaiT. — The  following  is  a  statement  of 
convicts  received,  discharged,  and  remaining: 
Number  remaining  Dec.  81, 1 884,  274 ;  received 
from  Jan.  1, 1885,  to  Dec.  81, 1886, 251 ;  escapes 
recaptured,  1;  returned  from  insane  asylum, 
1 ;  discharged,  241 ;  highest  number  confined, 
298 ;  lowest  number,  268 ;  daily  average  num- 
ber, 278-71.  The  total  appropriation  for  1885 
and  1886  was  $58,420 ;  total  expenditure,  $57,- 
172.26.  The  cash  earnings  for  the  two  years 
were  $36,068.82.  In  addition,  nearly  4,000,000 
of  brick  were  manufactured  by  convict-labor 
for  the  State. 

OautttitlMua  AHCBdmAtBr— The  last  Legisla- 
ture proposed  three  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, one  relating  to  the  salaries  of  State 
officers,  one  relating  to  prohibition,  and  one 
changing  the  time  of  State  elections  from  June 
to  November.  Action  upon  tbose  proposed 
amendments  is  required  at  the  session  of  1887, 
and,  if  they  are  agreed  to,  it  will  be  its  duty  to 
submit  them  to  the  voters  of  the  State  for 
final  action.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  a  convention  should  be  called  to  revise 
the  Constitution.  '^  But  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary," says  the  Governor,  "  that  a  convention 
should  be  called.  We  have  a  safe  conservative 
Constitution  now,  and  the  necessary  changes, 
if  any,  can  be  made  by  the  slower  and  better 
way — that  of  legislative  suggestion." 

Reglfltry  Law.— Both  parties  having  declared 
for  it,  the  Legislature  at  its  last  regular  session 
passed  a  general  election  law,  among  the  pro- 
visions of  which  was  one  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  voters  preceding  each  election.    At 


the  special  session  following,  some  imperfeo- 
tions  in  the  law  were  rem^ied,  and  another 
act  was  passed,  definitely  describing  the  man- 
ner in  wnich  registration  should  be  made,  and 
the  necessary  steps  were  taken  for  carrying  it 
into  effect.  A  few  days  preceding  the  time 
mentioned  in  the  law,  in  which  re^stration 
should  be  made,  the  various  ofSoers  appointed 
to  carry  it  into  effldct  abandoned  all  farther 
compliance  with  its  provisions  in  regard  to 
registration,  and  as  a  consequence  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  in  that  regard  was  suspended. 
This  condition  of  afiairs  was  the  result  of  a 
suit  brought  before  the  courts  by  a  citizen  of 
Multnomah  County,  in  which  it  was  demanded 
of  the  court  that  an  injunctHin  be  issned  against 
the  county  commissioners  of  that  county  re- 
straining them  from  auditing  and  allowing  bills 
against  the  county  incurred  in  the  execution 
of  the  registration  law.  The  Supreme  Court 
commanded  the  issuance  of  the  injunction 
prayed  for,  for  the  reason,  as  alleged  by  the 
court,  that  that  part  of  the  statute  relating  to 
registration  was  not  the  law  of  the  State,  it  be- 
ing, in  the  judgment  of  two  of  the  three  judges 
of  that  court,  in  confiict  with  a  provision  of 
the  State  Constitution. 

Stadsttcs. — The  following  figures  are  f^om  the 
census  of  1885,  Baker  County  missing:  Pounds 
of  wool,  9,165,880;  number  of  sheep,  1,636,- 
929;  of  hogs,  202,612;  horses,  165,909;  mules, 
8,591 ;  cattle,  878,247 ;  acres  nnder  cultiva- 
tion, 1,243,904;  bushels  of  wheat,  8,938,718; 
oats,  (5,247,300;  bariey  and  rye,  1,694,614; 
com,  273,497;  tons  of  hay,  377,822;  pounds 
of  butter  and  cheese,  3,287,928;  bushels  of 
fiax-seed,  14,262;  pounds  of  hops,  2,547,378; 
bushels  of  potatoes,  2,650,284;  of  apples,  2,- 
005,373 ;  prunes  and  plums,  150,306 ;  tons  of 
coal,  29,600;  pounds  of  silver,  100;  ounces  of 
gold-dust,  14,965;  feet  of  lumber,  169,135,- 
726;  pounds  of  tobacco,  13,207;  of  salmon, 
8,316  barrels,  483,594  cases,  and  404  kits; 
3,155  baskets  of  oysters. 


PAPiS  EffYELOPES,  B16S,  Etc  Prior  to 
1830  envelopes  were  unknown,  and  they  were 
not  generally  adopted  in  this  country  until 
about  1850.  Letters  were  written  on  large 
sheets  of  paper  folded  so  that  the  writing 
could  not  readily  be  seen,  and  were  secured 
with  sealing-wax  or  wafers.  The  introduction 
of  cheap  letter-postage  in  England  in  January, 
1840,  largely  increased  the  volume  of  corre- 
spondence by  mail,  and  created  a  demand  for 
some  quicker  and  easier  method  of  folding  and 
sealing.  An  English  stationer  named  Brewer 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
.to  the  public  the  paper  envelope  substantially 
as  it  exists  to-day.  That  such  envelopes,  made 
of  leather,  parchment,  or  even  of  paper,  have 


been  used  for  special  purposes  from  time  im- 
memorial, goes  without  saying. 

The  popular  history  of  envelopes  is  closely 
identical  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  both  countries  it  dates  from  the 
introduction  of  cheap  letter-postage.  Until 
1839  the  British  Post-Office  charged  double 
rates  for  two  pieces  of  paper,  no  matter  in 
what  shape,  which,  of  course,  prohibited  en- 
velopes. The  postage-reform  act  was  passed 
on  Aug.  17,  1889,  and  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1840,  the  penny-postage  letter-rate  went  into 
efi'ect.  Envelopes  soon  began  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  mails,  but  were  not  very 
generally  used  until  the  introduction  of  stamps 
and  stamped  envelopes  by  the  Government, 
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May  6,  1840.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
namber  of  letters  passing  through  the  mails 
more  than  doabled,  and  in  1841  more  than 
half  of  the  letters  posted  were  inclosed  in  en- 
velopes. In  1860,  290,000,000  enveloped  let- 
ters passed  through  the  mails  in  Great  Britain 
alone,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  America  and  all 
other  lands,  it  has  rapidly  increased  ever  since. 
At  first  envelopes  were  regarded  with  dis- 
favor by  fastidious  people.  The  gummed  seal- 
flap  inevitably  suggested  the  tongae  as  the  most 
natural  and  convenient  source  of  moisture  ne- 
cessary to  induce  adhesion,  and  it  was  held 
to  be  an  affiront  to  send  a  letter  that  could  be 
suspected  of  having  undergone  such  treatment. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  waxed 
very  wroth  over  a  transgression  in  this  regard, 
but  the  innovation  was  so  very  convenient 
that  not  even  the  disapproval  of  the  aristoc- 
racy could  impair  its  popularity,  and  for  a  gen- 
eration letters  folded  in  the  old  way  have  been 
practically  obsolete,  save  as  fashion  now  and 
then  decrees  a  temporary  revival  of  the  cus- 
tom. 

In  the  United  States  the  introduction  and 
manufacture  of  envelopes  kept  pace  with  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Comparatively  cheap  rates 
of  letter-postage  were  introduced  in  1848,  and 
with  each  successive  reduction  the  demand  for 
envelopes  increased. 

For  nearly  ten  years  hand  processes  fur- 
nished all  that  were  used,  but  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  demand  must  speedily  outgrow 
the  supply,  and  by  1840  an  envelope-making 
maohioe  was  devised  in  England,  but  was  not 
patented,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  done 
satisfactory  work.  The  nrst  English  patent 
(No.  10,566)  was  issued  to  Edwin  Hill  and 
Warren  De  la  Rue,  March  17,  1844,  and  the 
machine  was  subsequently  improved  and  ex- 
hibited by  its  inventor  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
London  in  1861,  where  it  attracted  much  at- 
tention. 

The  first  American  patent  (No.  6,065)  was 
iasned  to  J.  K.  Park  and  0.  S.  Watson,  Jan.  23, 
1849,  and  the  number  of  patents  on  enyelopes 
and  envelope  machinery  now  numbers  not  far 
from  800  in  the  United  States  alone,  while  the 
daily  consumption  of  envelopes  for  letters  only 
is  estimated  at  12,000,000  to  16,000,000.  This 
makes  no  account  of  the  many  millions  of  seed 
and  sample  envelopes. 

The  manufacture  of  envelopes  by  hand  is 
snch  a  simple  matter  that  for  several  years  the 
demand  was  supplied  by  the  most  primitive 
methods.  A  diamond-shaped  pattern  of  wood, 
cardboard,  or  metal  was  used  as  a  guide  for 
knife  or  shears  in  cutting  paper  to  the  desired 
shape.  The  folding,  gumming,  etc.,  were  all 
done  by  hand,  as  were  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  counting  and  separating  into  packages. 
As  the  demand  increased,  hand-tools  were 
devised,  so  that  several  sheets  could  be  cut 
through  at  once.  These  were  in  effect  chisels, 
one  very  broad,  so  that  its  cutting-edge  was 
several  inches  long,  and  the  other  bent  so  that 


it  would  out  a  right  angle  (C,  C,  Fig.  1).  To 
use  them  to  advantage  the  paper  had  to  be 
held  firmly  upon  a  cutting-table,  while  the 
chisel  was  driven  through  with  a  mallet  The 
workman  at  first  held  the  sheets  down  by  main 
strength,  pressing  his  elbow  upon  a  block  rest- 
ing on  the  paper  while  he  drove  his  chisel,  but 
a  simple  and  ingenious  toggle-joint  arrange- 
ment soon  superseded  the  primitive  method, 
so  that  the  several  sheets  of  paper  were  held 
firmly  while  the  trimming  was  done  by  hand. 
This  toggle-press  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  A  repre- 
sents several  sheets  of  paper ;  B,  the  block  that 
holds  them  down  and  receives  the  direct  press- 


FlO.  1.— TOOOLE-PRBSS. 

ure ;  D,  D.  is  the  toggle,  composed  of  two  lega, 
one  inflexible  and  the  other  hinged  about  mid- 
way of  its  length,  as  shown.  To  the  end  of 
the  inflexible  leg  a  line,  G,  is  made  fast  which 
passes  through  a  hole  near  the  end  of  the 
hinged  leg.  F  is  a  solid  timber  or  other  ade- 
quate overhead  support.  It  is  evident  that  a 
pull  upon  G  must  cause  a  powerful  downward 
thrust  upon  B.  When  the  pressure  is  sufficient, 
G  is  carried  up  to  the  cleat,  £,  and  made  fast. 
The  facility  with  which  pressure  can  be  ap- 
plied and  released  with  this  contrivance  ren- 
ders it  very  convenient.  0,  0,  represent  the 
chisels  at  first  used  in  making  envelopes,  and 
which  are  still  used  in  filling  small  orders  for 
irregular  sizes. 

The  folding  and  gumming  were  at  first  done 
by  hand,  wooden  blocks  of  the  desired  size 
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of  pins  or  a  box  of  matches.  From  one  es- 
tablishment in  the  city  of  New  York  these 
boxes  are  sent  to  Europe  in  large  quantities, 
and  in  the  sanib  establishment  are  made  paper 
pie-plates  at  a  cost  wholesale  of  about  one  half 
a  cent  each,  and  deeper  dishes  for  the  use  of 
retail  dealers  in  butter  and  other  similar  trades 
at  a  price  that  enables  them  to  be  given  away 
by  the  seller  and  thrown  away  by  the  buyer. 
Such  dishes,  with  many  other  useful  articles, 
are  made  upon  molds  under  a  pressure  of  about 
800  tons. 

PARACrUAT,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
(For  details  relating  to  area,  population,  etc., 
see  "  Annual  OydopeBdia  "  for  1885.) 

dofemneBt — The  President  is  Gen.  Escobar 
Selected  in  November,  1886).  Pending  the 
formation  of  his  Oabinet,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  of  his  predecessor  retained  their  port- 
folios ;  they  were :  Secretary  of  State  and  of 
the  Interior,  Ool.  Mesa;  Foreign  Affairs,  Se- 
fior  J.  8.  Deooud ;  Finance,  Seflor  A.  Oafiete ; 
Justice  and  Public  Worship,  Sefior  Gonzalez ; 
War,  Ool.  Duarte.  The  United  States  Consul 
and  ehargS  d/affaires  at  Asuncion  is  Samuel 
A.  Walton.  The  Paraguayan  Oonsul-General 
at  New  York  is  R.  R.  Bartbold. 

Anglt-Pinigiayaii  Treaty.— A  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  between  Great  Britain 
and  Paraguay  was  signed  during  the  summer 
of  1886.  The  treaty  accords  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  to  British  goods  and  vessels. 
It  applies  to  all  British  colonies  except  those 
of  India,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Australia, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand^  the  Cape,  and  Na- 
tal, but  may  be  extended  to  any  of  these  on 
notice  being  given  by  the  British  representa- 
tive in  Paraguay  within  two  years  from  May 
10,  1886. 

FhuucM*  —  The  home  indebtedness  of  the 
republic  through  the  sale  of  Government  lands 
and  the  operations  of  a  sinking-fund  created 
by  adding  10  per  cent,  to  the  import  duties, 
has  been  reduced  to  the  trifling  sum  of  $881,- 
780.  The  foreign  debt  was  reduced  to  $4,250,- 
000  by  the  convention  with  foreign  bondhold- 
ers, signed  at  London  on  Deo.  4, 1885.  The 
interest  due  on  this  consolidated  debt  will  be 
2  per  cent,  annually  during  the  first  five  years; 
8  per  cent,  the  next  five  years,  and  4  per  cent, 
per  annum  thereafter.  A  sinking-fund  at  the 
rate  of  half  of  1  per  cent,  yearly  has  been  pro- 
vided, to  become  operative  at  the  expiration  of 
the  tenth  year. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  cus- 
tom-houses, which  produced  $678,008  in  1884, 
against  $525,000  in  1888.  The  total  income 
of  the  Government  during  1884  reached  $889,- 
970,  while  the  expenditure  did  not  exceed 
$808,285.  The  budget  for  1885  estimated  the 
income  at  $1,487,900  ;  the  outlay,  $1,817,024. 

TobacM. — Foreigners  residing  in  Paraguay  ex- 
patiate on  the  remarkably  fine  tobacco  grown 
in  the  country,  which  in  fragrance  and  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  suitableness  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars,  is  ranked  with  Manila;  but. 


in  spite  of  its  intrinsically  good  qualities,  it 
does  not  bring  abroad  the  price  it  would  if 
better  cured  and  properly  prepared  for  maN 
ket  Paraguayan  tobacco-growers  are  said  to 
be  strangely  inexperienced  and  negligent 

CtWMrfe. — There  were  imported  into  Para- 
guay, in  1884,  $1,448,000  worth  of  merchan- 
dise, compared  with  $958,000  the  previous 
year;  while  the  export  of  Paraguayan  prod- 
ucts was  $1,572,000  in  1884,  against  $1,766,- 
000  in  1888.  In  1885  the  chief  exports  con- 
sisted of  tobacco,  which  was  represented  by 
$861,798;  yerba  roat6  (Paraguay  tea),  $790,- 
400;  hides,  $249,584;  and  cabinet  and  dye 
woods  to  the  amount  of  $284,087 ;  these  foar 
articles  alone  constituting  a  total  exportation 
of  $2,185,869.  There  were  exported,  bendea, 
some  oranges  and  other  minor  products. 

P1TE1I18.  A  comparison  of  the  year  1886 
with  1885  discloses  a  slight  falling  off  in  pat- 
ents issued,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  numlx^ 
of  applications  for  patents. 


1885.              1886. 

Roeelnts  (net) 

$1,188,069  15     tl.l54.fifil  40 

Expenditoree 

1,034,878  85 

992,008  45 

Beoelpta  over  ezpenditoree. 

$188,710  80 

$102,047  95 

Amomitlo  TreMoiy  to  credit 
ofoffioe,  Jaonaryl 

Ezpeaditaree  for  sahries 

Total  oamber  of  applioatione 
Ibr  pfttents  for  InyendoDs. . . 

for  patents  finr  designs,  re- 
bels..'  '. 

$i,94JS405  58 

$608^00 

84,697 

2,968 

84,104 

129 

1,0«7 

891 

12,554 

8,568 

22,556 
1.549 

$8,107,458  58 
$605,948  80 

ss,m 

2,S79 

signs 

s&aitt 

m 

Trade-marks  reffistered 

Labels  registered 

Nomber  of  patents  eicpired 

dnilngyear 

Withheld   for  non-payment 

of  final  fee. fT. 

Patents  iesned  to  dtisens  of 

the  United  States. 

Patents  issued  to  foreigners. . 

1,029 
878 

12,957 

8,803 

8a903 
1,4=9 

Among  the  States,  Oonnecticut  leads  in  in- 
ventiveness for  1885,  with  1  patent  for  every 
615  inhabitants,  for  1886  with  one  for  every 
729.  Massachusetts  and  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia follow  next  for  both  jears,  in  the  order 
named.  Mississippi,  with  1  patent  for  erery 
21,761,  is  most  backward  in  1866.  For  1885, 
North  Carolina,  with  1  for  17,280,  is  the  last 
In  1886,  England  took  548;  Canada,  275; 
Oermany,  272 ;  and  France,  144  patents ;  and 
ten  countries  but  1  patent  each.  In  1885, 
England  took  649;  Canada,  284;  Germasy, 
298 ;  and  France,  188  patents.  For  this  year, 
also,  ten  countries  took  1  patent  each. 

ABBial  RepMtBi — The  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents issued  his  annual  report  for  1885,  dated 
Jan.  80, 1886,  in  the  "  Official  Gazette  "  of  Feb. 
16,  1886.  The  annual  report  for  1886,  dated 
Jan.  81,  1887,  appeared  in  the  "Official  Ga- 
zette" of  Feb.  8,  1887.  The  burden  of  the 
recommendations  in  both  reports  is  the  same, 
more  room,  a  laboratory,  and  readjustment  of 
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salaries  being  asked  for.  The  force  has  been 
increased,  in  accordance  with  the  Commission- 
er's request  in  his  report  for  1886.  The  ar- 
rears of  work  have  been  brought  up,  until  but 
four  divisions  are  in  arrears  100  days  and  up- 
ward, and  but  one  division  150  days.  In  con- 
cluding the  1886  report,  the  Commissioner  says : 
''  I  feel  so  confident  that  changes  and  modifi- 
cations, too  numerous  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  de- 
tail or  to  be  pointed  out  in  this  report,  of  a 
substantial  character,  which  would  materially 
affect  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  this 
office  entire,  are  imperatively  needed,  that  I 
can  not  refrain  from  concluding  by  again  urg- 
ing upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  providing 
in  some  way,  by  commission  or  otherwise,  for 
a  complete  and  exhaustive  revision  of  the 
entire  legislation,  and,  probably,  of  the  rules 
which  affect  this  office.^' 

UdgatiM* — The  most  important  trial  in  court 
has  been  the  hearing  in  the  united  Bell  tele- 
phone suits  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
TivQ  of  the  principal  suits  in  widch  the  Bell 
Company  had  been  complainant,  and  secured 
judgments  in  the  Circuit  Courts,  were  heard 
together,  on  appeal,  before  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Bell  patents 
have  come  before  this  tribunal,  and  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  much  interest  to  note  the  treat- 
ment they  will  receive.  The  general  tenor  of 
decisions  in  the  Circuit  Courts  has  been  to  in- 
terpret patents  fairly,  and  give  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  an  equitable  scope.  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  treatment  continues  as  rigor- 
ous as  ever,  and  reissues  are  generally  declared 
invalid.  We  cite  below  a  few  of  the  points 
brought  out  in  the  decisions  of  the  different 
courts,  with  volume  and  page  of  the  "  Official 
Gazette,''  where  reports  can  be  found.  One 
decision,  rendered  in  the  April  term  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio 
(Fed.  Rep.,  zxviii,  p.  754)^eserves  a  special 
notice.  In  it  the  Court  (Welker,  J.)  decided 
that  where  a  patent  has  been  applied  for  on  an 
invention,  the  court  has  Jurisdiction  to  graut 
an  iig unction  to  restrain  its  infringement  pend- 
ing the  hearing.  Opinions  of  Justice  Wash- 
ington and  of  Justice  Clifford  were  quoted  in 
support  of  this  decision.  The  case  is  of  special 
interest  as  marking  a  liberal  and  equitable 
treatment  of  one  who. has  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  taking  out  a  patent.  The  case  is  en- 
titled Butler  fw.  Ball,  and  can  be  found  in  the 
"  Official  Gazette,"  xxxviii,  4. 

LeglditlfH. — A  number  of  attempts  were  made 
to  secure  the  passage  of  bills  tending  to  curtail 
the  rights  of  patentees,  but  without  success. 
An  enactment  was  passed,  and  has  become  law, 
correcting  certain  defects  in  the  law  relating 
to  patents  for  designs.  Under  the  old  law  the 
Snpreme  Court  held  that  in  the  case,  for  ex-' 
araple,  of  a  carpet-manufacturer  who  com- 
plained of  an  infringement  of  his  design  or 
pattern  of  carpet,  the  complainant  must  clearly 
prove  what  portion  of  the  damage,  or  what 
portion  of  the  profit  made  by  the  infringer, 


was  due  to  the  use  of  the  patented  design.  It 
was  practically  impossible  to  make  this  show- 
ing. Hence  the  infringer  could  imitate  the 
patented  design  without  liabilify,  and  the  law 
was  a  nullity.  Under  the  provisions  of  tlie 
new  law,  the  infringer  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
sum  of  $250  in  any  event ;  and  if  his  profits 
are  more  than  that  sum,  he  is  compelled,  in 
addition,  to  pay  all  excess  of  profits  above  $250 
to  the  patentee.  It  is  believed  that  the  pen- 
alty of  $250,  irrespective  of  profits,  wiU  sup- 
ply the  amount,  and  will  make  the  law  pro- 
tective and  efficient. 

Dectaltiui  tf  OavlB. — The  following  are  among 
the  most  important  decisions : 

FMeni  eipUxig  doling  FAMeedbj^B. — A  suit  in  equit] 


-was  brought  on  May  6^  1885,  on  letters  patent  whivu 
expired  on  June  16  follo-wiug.  There  was  servioe  on 
the  defendants  on  May  7^  but  no  steps  were  taken  to 
obtun  a  preliminary  iz^unction ;  the  bill,  however, 
on  its  face  disdoeixiff  a  case  cognizable  in  eauity .  Held 
that  the  ooort  would  not  dismiss  the  bill  because  of 
the  expiration  of  the  ^tent.  Dick  m.  Strutheis.  84,1. 

MisueofWoidi  in  Claim.— It  was  insisted  by  the 
defendant  that  the  complainant's  reissue  was  void  be- 
cause, in  expressing  the  claim,  the  word  *'  woof"  was 
used  tor  **  warp."  Held,  **  Such  a  casual  misuse  of 
words  could  not  mislead  any  one  who  would  read  the 
claim  in  connection  with  the  drawings  and  speci- 
fications of  the  patent,  to  which  be  is  referred  by. 
the  words  *  substantially  as  described.' "  Beed  vs. 
Street.    84.  8. 

OomUiiAtm  Olaim  and  EqvivilBntB.— A  claim  for  a 
combination  of  three  elements  is  not  infiiuged  by  the 
use  of  only  two  of  them  where  the  omitted  element 
has  a  function  of  its  own  not  performed  by  the  ele- 
ments used  in  the  device  claimed  to  infringe.  .  .  . 
An  inventor  who  is  only  an  improver,  and  not  the  first    : 
in  the  art,  is  not  entitled  to  invoke,  broadly,  the  doc-    ', 
trine  of  mechanical  equivalents  so  as  to  cover  devices    / 
not  specifically  claimed.    Foley  Furniture  Company 
w.  Colbv,  84, 11. 

ExpMTatoitr— Held,  *'  That  the  court  would  in- 
terfere after  a  patent  had  expired  to  restrain  the  sale 
of  articles  manufactured  previous  to  its  expiration  in 
infringement  of  a  patent  right."  K.  T.  Belting  and 
Packmg  Co.  m.  MoGowan,  xxxiv,  11. 

Hew  Featozw  in  Infiinging  ]>eHoe«— If  by  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  elements  a  machine  is  constructed 
which  is  properly  the  subject  of  a  patent  as  an  im- 
provement, it  does  not  follow  that  the  original  pat- 
ented construction  has  not  been  appropriated.  Tate 
us.  Thomas,  xxxv,  2. 

FeatDie  daimed  but  not  shown  inFfctanMiEarUer  Pat- 
ents—The  feet  that  the  complainant  showed  a  feature 
in  an  earlier  patent  did  not  of  itself  preclude  him 
from  didming  it  in  a  subsequent  patent.  Wilson  vs, 
CuUey,  xxxv,  2.  Held,  that  reproduction  of  original 
claims  m  reissues  is  not  affected  by  lapse  of  time,  and 
that  antioipationB  must  be  separately  complete  (Su- 
preme Court  decision).  Tale  Lock  Manufacturing 
Company  vs.  Sargent  jcxxv,  8. 

Infiingen  lindted  in  Proof  of  Infiingement.— While  an 
improvement  upon  an  earlier  patent  may  support  a 
valid  daim,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  earlier 
patent,  one  who  infringes  both  the  earlier  patent  and 
the  improvement  upon  it  is  not  permitted  to  set  up 
the  earlier  patent  as  an  anticipation  of  the  improve- 
ment patent  (Supreme  Court  decision),  Cantrell  vs. 
Walliok,  xxxv,  7. 

Btatatoy  Hovd^Ti  ■»*  How  Use.— The  word  "  new  " 
in  section  4886  Kevised  Statutes  means  new  to  the 
extent  of  reouiring  the  exercise  of  the  inventive  fac- 
ulties. .  .  .  The  statement  of  a  new  use  of  the  article 
not  found  in  the  original  patent,  but  imported  into  a 
reissue  obtained  after  unreasonable  delay,  will  not 
confer  validity  upon  a  claim  whose  novelty  rests  upon 
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8Qch  new  use  (Supreme  Court  decision),  Gardner 
vs,  Herz,  xxxv,  8. 

Baorei  Frooeii*— One  who  invente  or  discovers  and 
keeps  secret  a  process  of  manufacture,  whether  patent- 
able or  not,  has  a  propertr  therein  which  the  court 
will  protect  against  one  wno,  in  violation  of  contract, 
or  with  breadi  of  confidence,  undertakes  to  appW  it 
to  his  own  use  or  disclose  it  to  a  third  person  (N.  J. 
State  Court  of  Chancery  decision),  Salomon  vi,  Herz, 
XXXV,  9. 

Fauio  Uae.— The  fact  that  a  person  claiming  to  have 
invented  a  device  in  1874  or  1876,  knew  that  another 
had  put  it  into  public  use  in  1878,  is  sufficient  to  do- 
feat  nis  claims  to  take  out  a  patent  in  1883.  even  if 
he  had  been  the  inventor.  Hutchinson  vt.  Everett, 
XXXV,  9. 

Exeoae  fbr  Delay  ia  implying  ftr  a  Rsiaae.— The  excuse 
that  patentee  was  ignorant  of  the  laws  pertaining  to 
letters  patent  is  wholly  insufficient  Haines  «*.  Peck, 
XXXV,  10. 

Partial  Infriagementi — In  selling  a  compound  which 
ho  knows  can  not  be  practically  applied  without  mak- 
ing the  user  an  iniVinger,  the  defendant  becomes  an 
acceRBory  to  the  inft-ingement  Alabastine  Company 
vs.  Payne,  xxxv,  12.       ^ 

Extsnt  of  Vovtlt^  is^oired  to  ooostitote  bvontioBi— 
Where  an  old  device  or  machine  in  general  use,  with 
acknowledged  serious  defect;}  which  have  been  long 
endured  because  no  one  has  previously  discovered  a 
means  of  obviating  them,  is  taken  in  hand,  and,  by 
changing  its  former  structure,  they  are  removed  and 
a  diftrent  and  gi'^tlv  improved  result  obtained^  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  change  required  m- 
vention.    Asmus  vs.  Freeman,  xxxvi.  2. 

Ooostraotiim  of  CDaima.— The  several  claims  of  a  pat- 
ent should  be  so  construed  if  possible  that  each  may 
represent  distinct  inventions.  Cohansey  Qlass  Manu- 
facturing Company  vs.  Wharton,  xxxvi.  8. 

Inftingoiiient  0^  a  Part  of  a  DevioOt — Where  the  com- 
bination patented  is  only  a  part  of  the  machine,  it  is 
infHngea  by  the  use  of  the  same  combination  in  an- 
other machme. 

Exploitation  and  Use. — A  patentee  is  bound  either 
to  use  the  patent  himself  or  allow  others  to  use  it 
on  reasonable  and  equitable  terms.  Hoe  vs.  Knap, 
xxxvi,  11. 

Oanstniotion  of  Plilsntik — As  a  patent  is  read  by  per- 
sons skilled  in  the  arts,  so  should  it  be  read  by  the 
court    Tondeur  vs.  Stewart,  EstepA  Co.,  xxxvii,  7. 

LiTontion  and  Keolianioal  EOdlL— Where  the  distinc- 
tion between  invention  and  mechanical  skill  is  very 
doubtful,  the  doubt  should  be  resolved^ in  favor  of  in- 
vention.   Butler  vs.  Bainbridge,  xxxvii,  10. 

IiTeitl«ii8> — The  great  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries  of  the  year  will  be  foand  under  their 
respective  heads.  The  following  descriptions 
embrace  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  minor  in- 
ventions, patented  and  unpatented^  that  were 
made  daring  the  year  1886.  The  list  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive.  The  intention  has  been  to 
select  snob  devices  as  are  of  the  most  general 
interest 

Eledrical  MetrMtfM. — Great  difficulty  has  been 
experienced,  by  the  conductors  of  operatic  mu- 
sic, in  maintaining  relations  with  the  leaders 
of  the  side  choruses,  who  are  frequently  out  of 
sight,  and  can  only  keep  time  by  guess-work. 
A  French  electrician,  Oorpentier  by  name,  has 
done  away  with  the  difficulty  by  arranging  a 
small  blackboard  so  that  time  is  apparently 
marked  upon  it  by  the  oscillations  of  a  white 
band.  The  movement  is  in  reality  an  optical 
delusion.  The  figure  shows  the  board,  with  a 
white  band  (G)  pointing  toward  the  upper,  and 
a  dark  one  (H)  toward  the  lower  corner.    A 


simple  electrical  mechanism  causes  the  wUte 
band  to  become  black  at  the  same  instant  that 
the  black  one  becomes  white,  and  so  in  alter- 
nation, corresponding  with  the  strokes  of  the 
leader^s  bdtan.  The  effect  upon  the  eye  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  if  a  white  rod  were  moved 
back  and  forth  across  the  space  marked  D. 


KLICTBICAL  METROKOMK. 

The  connecting  wires  (0)  are  led  to  a  pedal  on 
which  the  foot  of  the  conductor  rests  and  upon 
which  he  presses  in  time  with  the  motion  of 
his  hand.  The  seeming  rod  moving  across  the 
blackboard  can  be  seen  by  the  performers 
without  being  directly  looked  at,  and  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  the  movement  of  a  lead- 
er's bdton.  This  apparatus  has  been  intro- 
duced with  manifest  advantage  in  the  Paris 
Op^ra.  It  is  not  i^parent  why  the  same  effect 
could  not  be  produced  without  mechanism  by 
simply  flashing  an  electric  light  behind  slits 
in  the  blackboard,  filled  perhaps  with  ground 
glass.  In  this  way  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments could  be  considerably  simplified. 
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PSBFORATED  GLASS. 


Cilifli,  Perftratod.— Prof,  flmil  Trelat,  of  the 
French  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  has 
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long  advocated  perforated  glass  for  the  better 
yeDtUation  of  hospitals,  or  indeed  of  any  rooms, 
bat  the  difficoltj  of  mannfactariDg  it  has  hith- 
erto stood  in  the  way.  This  difficulty  has  now 
been  overcome,  and  glass  is  made  with  cir- 
colar  openings  of  three  mm.  diameter,  spaced 
fifteen  mm.  from  axis  to  axis.  This  gives  6,000 
apertures  to  the  square  metre.  The  openings, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  are  made 
flaring,  with  the  small  opening 
outward,  which  canses  the  mcom- 
ing  currents  of  air  to  separate  on 
entering  the  room,  as  inoicated  in 
the  cross-section.  It  is  said  that 
no  troublesome  draught  is  percep- 
tible when  the  upper  panes  of  a 
window  are  fitted  with  this  glass, 
and  whatever  ontward  draoght 
there  may  be  is  concentrated  by 
the  fonnel-like  shape  of  the  aper- 
tore.  Such  glass  in  the  windows 
of  crowded  lecture-rooms  would 
no  doubt  greatly  increase  the  com- 
fort of  the  audience.  The  small 
circular  marks  in  the  illustration 
indicate  the  perforations.  The 
arrows  in  the  sectional  view  indi- 
cate the  diBtributing  eflTect  of  the 
flaring  aperture  upon  incoming  cur- 
rents of  air. 

McAiam  FIm»— Such  is  the  singu- 
lar but  appropriate  name  given  by 
it8  inventor,  John  McAdams,  to  a 
device  for  instantly  checking  the 
headway  of  steamboats  or  other 
vessels.  During  the  summer  of 
1886  it  was  in  use  on  the  steamer 
"  Florence,"  in  New  York  Harbor, 
and  was  tested  under  various  con- 
ditions and  with  highly  satisfactory  results. 
The  illustration  shows  the  principle  of  the  at- 
tachment, namely,  two  stout  doors  hinged  one 
on  each  side  of  the  stem-post  of  the  vessel. 
Part  of  the  fin  is  cut  away  in  the  drawing,  to 
show  the  spring  that  serves  to  start  it  ontward 
on  being  released.  The  four  chains  shown  lead 
through  dead-eyes  into  a  water-tight  chamber, 
and  thence  upward  over  a  sheave  to  a  large 
spiral  spring  that  cushions  the  strain  when 
the  resistance  of  the  water  is  felt.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that,  if  the  fins  are  re- 
leased when  the  vessel  is  under  way,  the 
pressure  of  the  water  will  force  them  out- 
ward until  stopped  by  the  chains,  when  their 
entire  surface  offers  itself  to  check  further 
headway.  The  invention  was  thoroughly  test- 
ed by  a  board  of  naval  officers  in  August, 
1886,  and  their  report  certifies  that  the 
"Florence,"  when  under  full  headway,  was 
stopped  and  moved  astern  in  twelve  seconds 
and  within  a  space  of  about  thirty-five  feet. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  kept  in  working 
order  the  McAdams  fins  are  highly  efficient 
as  a  marine  brake,  and  would,  if  generally 
adopted,  prevent  many  collisions.  The  fins 
are  dso  readily  available  as  auxiliary  rudders 


in  case  of  necessitv,  enabling  the  vessel  to 
turn  far  more  quickly  than  is  possible  with 
her  ordinary  steering-gear. 

Phetographto  Waslier.  — The  accompanying 
drawing  illustrates  an  apparatus  devised  by 
M.  Gorcieux  for  automatically  washing  pho- 
tographic negatives.  A  trough,  the  longitudi- 
nal section  of  which  is  nearly  diamond-shaped. 


MCADAMS  FIK8. 


is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  partition,  and 
provided  with  pivots  on  its  outer  sides,  which 
are  only  a  little  above  the  center  of  gravity. 
These  pivots  rest  in  uprights,  so  that  the 
double  trough  can  oscillate  freely,  seesaw- 
fashion.  Immediately  over  the  center  of  os^^il- 
lation  is  a  faucet  or  appliance  to  deliver  water 
in  a  small  stream,     when  the  trough  is  tilted 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  WASHER. 


one  way,  the  stream  will  fall  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  partition;  and,  as  soon  as  the  weight  of 
water  preponderates  on  that  side,  the  trough 
will  tilt,  bringing  the  other  and  nearly  empty 
compartment  unaer  the  faucet.  Thus  a  rock- 
ing motion  is  given  to  the  trough,  and  kept 
up  as  long  as  the  stream  flows.  The  whole 
affair  is  set  in  another  trough  with  a  waste 
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outlet.  The  negatives  laid  in  the  two  com- 
partments are  always  covered  by  water,  which 
IS  coDstantly  changed  without  subjecting  the 
films  to  objectionably  violent  action  of  the 
water. 

Screw-PropeDer  RaOwaj.^This  device,  by  J.  B. 
Gorman,  an  English  engineer  stationed  in  In- 
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dia,  was  designed  to  overcome  a  very  steep 
gradient  by  acting  as  an  assistant  to  an  ordi- 
nary engine  The  side-elevation  only  is  illus- 
trated herewith,  that  being  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  principle  involved.  AB  is  a  heavy 
rail  laid  midway  between  the  ordinary  rails. 
It  is  provided  with  raised  projections  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw.  0  is  an  iron  cylinder  sur- 
rounded by  screw-threads  of  wide  pitch,  and 
mounted  on  a  suitable  carriage.  The  distance 
apart  of  the  threads  corresponds  exactly  to 
that  between  the  elevations  on  the  central  rail, 
and  these  last  have  their  npper  faces  adjusted 
so  as  to  bear  upon  the  threads,  and  comcide 
accurately  with  the  pitch  of  the  screw.  The 
problem  of  causing  the  cylinder  to  revolve  is  a 
matter  of  mechanical  detail  that  need  not  here 
be  entered  upon.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  the 
screw  revolves,  the  carriage  must  move  with 
tremendous  power.  The  speed  is  calculated  at 
six  miles  an  hour.  The  mathematical  calcula- 
tions give  one  in  ten  as  the  gradient  that  this 
screw-propeller  engine  is  able,  without  diffi- 
culty, to  overcome;  but  this  is  probably  an 
underestimate.  Its  obvious  superiority  over 
the  ordinary  cog  arrangements  for  steep  in- 
clines are  the  smoothness  of  its  action  and 
the  safety  guaranteed  by  the  fact,  that  several 
threads  bear  continuouidy  upon  as  many  differ- 
ent teeth,  so  that  if  one  gives  way  the  others 
are  amply  able  to  bear  the  additional  strain. 

Wateri  t»  heat  rapidly.— It  has  long  been  known 
that  metallic  vessels  contaming  water,  even 
when  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  flames, 
are  surrounded  by  a  jacket  of  cold  air.  This 
may  be  easily  proved  by  pasting  a  bit  of  pa- 
per upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  will 
often  remain  unsoorched  for  a  long  time,  even 
when  subjected  to  a  fierce  heat.  Mr.  Thomas 
Fletcher  recently  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
before  the  Gas  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  in 
which  he  showed  that,  by  studding  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler  with  copper  rods  or  rivets 
four  diameters  long  projecting  below  the  ves- 
sel and  upward  into  the  water,  the  process  of 
heating  to  the  boiling-point  was  greatly  accel- 
erated.   The  cold  zone  is  not  removed  by  this 


device,  but  the  lower  ends  of  the  copper  rods 
become  heated  and  conduct  the  heat  to  tbe 
water.  In  his  experiments  Mr.  Fletcher  boiled 
a  pint  of  water  in  a  studded  four-quart  kettle 
in  fifty  seconds,  while  more  than  twice  the 
time  was  required  in  a  kettle  of  tiie  unim- 
proved type.  Studs  of  this  description  have 
been  used  in  a  crude  form  in 
this  country  and  in  England  for 

H  about  twenty  years,  and  wiA 

marked  advantage;  but  lAi, 
Fletcher  claims  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  true  proportions 
and  secures  greater  efficiency 
by  using  copper  instead  of  iron, 
as  has  usually  been  done  with 
^^^^^^^^^^^     iron  boilers. 

Watei^Mator.— The  motor  il- 
lustrated herewith  was  shown 
at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  in  London,  and 
the  claim  is  made  that  it  is  more  economical 
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of  force  than  any  other  motor.  The  best 
turbines  are  averaged  at  about  70  per  cent., 
and  nndershot  water-wheels  are  as  low  as 
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85  per  cent.  The  claim  of  98  per  cent,  made 
for  the  balance  motor,  is,  therefore,  very 
high,  and,  if  sustained  in  practice,  should  com- 
mand the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  water-power.  A  glance  at  the  diagram  will 
indicate  the  principle  involved.  Nearly  the 
whole  weight  of  water  is  obviously  economized, 
and  maintained  during  the  entire  descent,  some 
slight  waste  occarring,  of  course,  from  leak- 
age. On  a  small  and  imperfect  scale,  the  fa- 
imliar  endless-chain  pamp  illustrates  the  See- 
ly-Allin  motor.  Every  one  who  has  used  such 
a  pump  must  have  noticed  its  reversed  action 
when  the  crank  is  released,  the  weight  of  water 
in  the  pipe  carrying  the  chain  down  with  it. 
If  a  stream  of  water  were  turned  into  the 
pipe,  the  movement  of  the  chain  would  be- 
come constant  In  the  case  of  the  motor  un- 
der consideration,  the  pipe  is  made  as  large  as 
the  water-supply  will  warrant,  the  floats  cor- 
responding as  closely  as  possible  with  its  cross- 
section.  The  stream  fills  the  alternating  sec- 
tions at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  the  weight 
of  water  carries  them  dowa  as  in  the  case  of 
the  chain-pump.  Apparently,  this  system  is 
applicable  to  almost  any  conceivable  water- 
power. 

Wav^P^wcr,  VtilliiitltB  •&— The  enormous 
waste  of  mechanical  force  along  the  sea-coast 
and  on  the  shores  of  all  bodies  of  water  large 
enough  for  waves,  created  either  by  natural 
canses  or  by  passing  steamers,  has  long  temot- 
ed  inventors.  Many  devices  have  been  made, 
some  of  them  very  elaborate,  but  most  of  them 
were  conceived  with  an  eye  to  the  lifting- 
power  of  the  waves  upon  a  buoyant  body, 
whereas  the  tremendous  force  of  a  wave  is  in 
its  momentum.  The  simplest  and  most  effi- 
cient plan  that  has  yet  been  devised  is  shown 
in  the  illustration.  It  was  invented  and  con- 
stmcted  by  6.  B.  Palmer,  and  pumped  water 
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from  the  St  Lawrence  river  to  his  cottage, 
through  a  }-iDch  pipe,  200  feet  loni?,  to  a  tank 
40  feet  above  the  water-level.  The  construc- 
tion is  clear  from  the  illustration.  The  posts 
were  anchored  in  crib-work  deep  enough  to 
allow  the  in-coming  waves  to  pass  freely  be- 
tween them.  The  plank  float  suspended  at  the 
ends  of  the  arms  was  six  inches  wide  and  six 
feet  long.   The  rod  attached  to  the  middle  arm 


worked  the  pump.  Very  small  waves  sufficed 
to  keep  the  arms  in  efifective  motion,  and  larger 
ones  had  a  correspondingly  greater  effect.  It 
would  seem  that  with  more  scientific  methods, 
this  simple  device  might  be  developed  into  a 
highly  efficient  and  economical  engine,  not 
only  for  pumping  water,  but  possibly  for  air 
compression  or  other  mechanical  appliances. 
For  tidal  waters,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  lengthen  the  arms  and  attach  the  float  to 
them,  so  that  it  would  rise  and  fall  by  its  own 
buoyancy,  keeping  all  the  time  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  free  at  any  stage  of 
the  tide  to  swing  with  the  motion  of  the  wave^i. 
Wire  Feins. — ^I'he  very  general  use  of  wire 
fences,  especially  such  as  are  made  with  barbs, 
has  developed  some  objections  to  them.  Valua- 
ble animals  have  been  thrown  down  and  injured, 
in  some  cases  fatally^  by  becoming  entan^ed  in 
the  wires.  These  accidents  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  various  devices  for  rendering  such 
fences  at  once  stronger,  more  easily  seen,  and 
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less  likely  to  cause  injury.  A  fence  consist- 
ing of  three  or  four  single  wires  may  be  im- 
proved by  inserting  pickets  alternately  on  one 
side  and  the  other  of  the  successive  wires,  as 
at  A.  With  such  a  fence  the  work  can  be 
easily  done  by  hand,  but  the  pickets  are  not 
held  very  firmly  unless  otherwise  fastened,  or 
forced  closely  together.  A  better  fence  is 
made  with  double  instead  of  single  wires,  the 
pickets  being  placed  as  at  B,  and  held  firmly 
by  the  wires  alone.  Such  a  fence  can  not  very 
easily  be  constructed  with  the  unaided  hands, 
and  many  devices  have  been  patented  to  do  the 
work.  One  of  the  simplest  of  these  is  shown 
at  B.  The  wires  pass  through  eyes  in  collars 
fitted  to  the  upright  crank-shaft.  The  effect 
of  giving  the  crank  a  half-turn  is  to  open  the 
wires  as  shown.  Another  half-turn  changes 
the  position  of  the  wires — those  on  the  left 
shifting  to  the  right,  and  vice  ttena.  Between 
the  half-turns  the  pickets  are  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  as  the  fence  progresses  they  are  in- 
terwoven firmly  by  the  alternating  wires.  The 
crank  with  its  standard  is  moved  along  when- 
ever necessary.  This  device  is  the  invention 
of  George  L.  Sutton,  of  Platteville,  Iowa. 

Wlre-PalitiBg  HachlMr— The  wide  introduc- 
tion of  wire  fences,  some  of  which  require 
painting  from  time  to  time,  has  led  to  the  in- 
vention by  R.  Quatermass,  of  Moline,  Kansas, 
of  a  double  rotary  brush,  which  revolves  in  a 
trough  partly  filled  with  paint    The  wire  to 
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be  painted  is  inserted  between  the  two  brashes, 
and  the  machine  is  oarried  along,  the  brashes 
being  oaased  to  revolve  by  the  passage  of  the 
wire  between  them.  The  snrplos  paiot  is  re- 
moved by  scrapers  attached  to  the  trough,  and 
the  painting  can  be  done  as  rapidly  as  a  man 
can  walk  ^ong  beside  the  fence,  holding  the 
apparatus  in  position. 

PENNSYLYANU.  State  Covenawrt,  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  State  oflScers  during  the  year : 
Governor,  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Democrat; 
Lieutenant-Qovemor,  OhaunceyF.  Black;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  William  S.  Stenger ;  Treasurer, 
Matthew  S.  Quay ;  Anditor^General,  Jerome  6. 
Niles ;  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  J.  Simp- 
son Africa;  Attorney-General,  Louis  0.  Gas- 
sidy;  Adjutant-General,  Pressly  N.  Guthrie; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  E.  £. 
Higbee;  Insurance  Commissioner,  J.  M.  Fors- 
ter.  Supreme  Oourt:  Ohief-Justice,  Ulysses 
Mercur;  Justices,  Isaac  G.  Gordon,  Edward 
M.  Paxson,  John  Trunkey,  James  P.  Sterrett, 
Henry  Green,  and  Silas  M.  Clark. 

I1iai«0i — The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
shows  that  the  receipts  daring  the  year  from 
the  ordinary  sources  were  as  follow :  Corpora- 
tions, including  payments  for  sale  of  main  line 
and  canal  systems,  $4,792,979.56 ;  interest  in- 
come, $149,000;  licenses  of  aU  kinds,  $947,- 
861.20;  collateral  inheritance-tax,  $662,976.61 ; 
personal  property,  $674,624.14;  miscellaneous, 
$298,769.62,  making  in  all,  $7,520,711.18, 
which,  with  the  balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1885, 
$1,784,041.86,  amount  to  $9,804,752.99. 

The  following  were  the  payments:  Depart- 
ment expenses  (including  $506,829.10  for  ju- 
diciary, and  $182,749.61  for  public  printing 
and  supplies),  $1,128,764.50;  redemption  of 
loan,  interest  on  loan,  premiums,  and  purchase 
of  United  States  bonds,  $2,835,544;  charitable 
and  penal  institutions,  $1,745,972.74;  common 
schools,  $1,150,248.18;  National  Guard,  $288,- 
456.57;  miscellaneous  items,  $59,809.48,  mak- 
ing the  aggregate  amount  for  the  year  $7,208,- 
295.42.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $659,- 
003  less,  and  the  payments  were  $1,811,962.11 
less  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  State  four  years  ago 
was  $20,225,088.28.  On  Nov.  80, 1886,  it  was 
$17,258,982.28.  The  reduction  in  four  years 
has  been  $2,966, 101.  Deducting  from  the  total 
indebtedness  of  November  last,  the  bonds  and 
money  held  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  sink- 
ing-fund, amounting  to  $10,180,746.46,  there 
remaios  an  actual  debt  of  $7,078,285.82,  as 
against  an  actual  debt  four  years  ago  of  $12,- 
232,099.46.  This  reduction  has  been  made  by 
the  cancellation  of  State  loans  and  purchase  of 
United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $5,153,- 
863.64,  averaginft  over  a  million  and  a  quarter 
a  year.  Meanwhile,  all  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  government  have  been  met,  and  the 
Treasurer  reports  a  cash  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury, Dec.  1,  1886,  of  $2,101,457.57. 

The  amount  in  the  sinking-fund  is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  principal  of  the  indebtedness  of 


the  State  maturing  up  to  the  year  1912,  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years.  After  the  year  1894, 
there  will  only  be  outstanding  $6,861,000  of 
debt  other  than  the  Agricultural  College  loan 
of  $500,000,  payable  in  the  year  1922.  During 
the  past  year,  $713,700  of  the  indebtedness  has 
been  redeemed  and  canceled,  and  the  sum  of 
$1,544,709.98  has  been  transferred  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  sinking-fund. 

The  benefits  of  the  act  of  June  6,  1888,  pro- 
viding for  the  investment  of  the  sinMng-timd 
balances,  will  readily  be  appreciated  when  it 
is  considered  that  since  its  passage,  a  period  of 
three  and  one  half  years,  purchases  of  4-per- 
cent. United  States  bonds,  representing  a  value 
of  $5,305,814.88,  have  been  made  for  the  sink- 
ing-fund. 

The  income  of  the  sinking-fund  last  year, 
from  this  investment,  amounted  to  $149,000, 
an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  annual 
expenses  of  the  Executive,  State,  Aaditor-€^- 
eral's.  Treasury,  Secretary  of  Internal  Af&wra, 
and  Adputant-General^s  Departments,  or  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  minimum  annual  redaction 
of  the  principal  of  the  State  debt  required  by 
the  Constitution. 

It  was  thought  that  the  receipts  nnder  the 
act  of  June  80, 1885,  providing  for  the  revenues 
of  the  State  by  taxation,  would  be  largely  in 
excess  of  those  of  prior  years.  The  valuation 
of  property  subject  to  the  tax  of  three  mills 
under  this  act  amounted  to  $890,749,656.19, 
and  yielded  $1,172,248.64,  subject  to  credit  for 
the  amount  of  the  compensation  of  examiners 
and  collectors.  That  the  full  measure  of  legis- 
lative expectation  has  not  been  realized  is  due 
to  imperfect  assessments,  refusals  of  a  large 
number  of  citizens  to  report  true  valuations  of 
their  property  subject  to  tax,  and  to  the  failure 
of  some  county  treasurers  to  make  returns  of 
their  collections  in  time  for  their  appearance 
in  last  yearns  accounts.  Notwithstanding  tiiese 
facts,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the  tax-rate 
under  this  act  is  one  mill  less  than  the  rat^  un- 
der former  acts,  the  amount  realized  during 
the  past  year  was  $500,000  in  excess  of  the  an- 
nual average  of  the  previous  six  years.  This 
law  does  not  designate  any  subjects  of  taxation 
not  covered  by  the  acts  of  1844  and  1846,  and 
subsequent  legislation.  It  only  provides  a  more 
exact  and  stringent  method  for  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes.  Of  the  taxes  raised 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  for  cdl  purposes, 
both  local  and  general,  real  estate  contributes 
four  fifths,  while  its  assessed  value  is  only  about 
one  sixteenth  greater  than  that  of  personal 
property. 

Baaks.— There  are  eighty-one  banks  regularly 
incorporated  by  the  State,  of  which  more  than 
sixty  were  chartered  by  special  acts  of  the  Leg- 
islature. The  annual  returns  of  manj  of  them 
to  the  Auditor-General  show  a  small  amount 
of  available  assets  as  compared  with  their  lia- 
bilities to  depositors.  Nearly  one  fifth  of  them 
pay  no  dividends  to  stockholders. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  private 
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bankers  and  banks,  the  number  reporting  an 
annual  income  ezceMing  $10,000  is  forty-one ; 
exceeding  $5,000,  and  nnder  $10,000,  twenty- 
seven;  exceeding  $4,000,  and  nnder  $5,000, 
eleven;  exceeding  $8,000,  and  nnder  $4,000, 
nineteen ;  exceeding  $2,000,  and  nnder  $8,000, 
thirty-two ;  exceeding  $1,000,  and  nnder  $2,000, 
thirty-eight;  exceeding  $500,  and  nnder  $1,000, 
twenty-five ;  less  than  $600,  forty-fonr,  and  re- 
porting no  net  earnings  or  income,  twenty-nine. 
Some  of  these  private  banks  have  large  lines 
of  deposits,  for  which  the  depositors  have  no 
secnrity  but  the  property  of  the  individaal 
bankers,  which,  in  case  of  disaster,  is  generally 
found  to  be  mortgaged  for  all  that  it  is  worth, 
or  to  have  changed  hands  clandestinely.  The 
Auditor-General  cites  one  instance  in  which 
a  private  bank,  with  $800,000  on  deposit,  re- 
turned an  income  of  $68  for  1888;  for  1884, 
reported  no  income  at  all,  and  closed  its  doors 
with  a  promise  to  pay  the  depositors  twenty 
cents  on  the  dollar.  During  the  past  three 
years,  four  incorporated  banks  went  into  liqui- 
dation, and  eleven  private  banks  failed,  causing 
a  loss  to  depositors  of  between  $1,500,000  and 
$2,000,000. 

PiMIe  Chirlta  and  C^rNctlra.— ''  While  many 
State  institutions,"  says  the  Governor,  "are 
overcrowded,  and  the  provisions  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  insane  and 
other  unfortunates  are  shockingly  inadequate, 
the  Legislature  still  persists  in  making  large 
and  annually  increasing  appropriations  for  pri- 
vate institutions.  This  is  unwise  and  waste- 
ful. The  Staters  own  institutions  have  clearly 
the  first  claim  upon  the  State's  bounty.  The 
Eastern  Penitentiary  is  unlawfully  overcrowd- 
ed, there  being  above  1,100  convicts  in  782  cells. 
It  is  thus  impossible  to  carry  out  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  the  requirement  of  the  law  for 
the  separate  confinement  of  prisoners,  and  sen- 
tences of  the  courts  to  that  efiect  are  nuga- 
tory. The  Huntingdon  Reformatory  should 
be  at  .once  completed  and  put  into  operation. 
The  Norristown  Insane  Asylum  is  crowded  be- 
yond its  capacity,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
inmates,  while  hundreds  of  needy  patients  are 
vainly  seeking  shelter  therein.  Institutions  in 
other  localities  are  in  a  similar  condition." 

Bigilatitii  ef  the  Uqwt  Itaffic— On  this  sub- 

ect  Gov.  Pattison,  in  his  message  to  the  Legisi 
ture  of  1887,  says:  "There  is  urgent  need 
for  legislation  with  reference  to  the  traflSc  in 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  restriction  upon  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  especially  m  the  larger  cities,  is  an 
evil  the  magnitnde  of  which  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  not  needful  that  arguments 
should  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  liquor- 
traffic  is  dangerous  ana  harmful  to  the  com- 
mnnity ;  that  it  is  degrading  to  public  morals, 
hnrtful  to  the  health  of  the  people,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society. 
The  demand  for  a  reform  in  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  sale  of  liquor  is  so  wide-spread  and  em- 
phatic that  the  Legislature  would  cease  to  be 


a  body  representative  of  the  will  of  th^  people 
if  it  should  fail  to  respond  to  the  call  made 
upon  it  for  a  remedy.  Ever  since  the  Com- 
monwealth has  existed,  our  laws  have  regarded 
the  sale  of  Id  toxicants  as  a  subject  calling  for 
rigid  regulation  and  restraint.  Time  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  need  for  such  supervision 
and  limitation  has  increased  with  population, 
and  with  the  changing  social  and  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  people.  That  there  should  ex- 
ist in  the  single  city  of  Philadelphia  upward  of 
7,000  licensed  dnnking-places,  and  that  as 
many  more  would,  under  the  law,  have  to  be 
licensed,  as  there  might  be  persons  desiring  to 
embark  in  such  business,  is  a  startling  and  un- 
answerable argument  against  the  laws  by  which 
such  a  state  of  facts  is  made  possible.  The 
Legislature  ought,  at  once,  to  revise  the  entire 
license  system  of  the  State.  The  cost  of  li- 
cense ought  to  be  increased  to  such  a  figure  as 
would  eradicate  the  enormous  number  of  small 
tippling-houses.  Some  regulation  should  be 
enacted  limiting  the  number  of  licenses  that 
may  be  granted  for  taverns  within  a  given 
area,  an d  for  a  given  number  of  inhabitants.  A 
petition  signed  by  a  reasonable  number  of  the 
freeholders  or  residents  in  the  neighborhood, 
square,  or  election  district  in  which  the  tavern 
is  to  be  located,  praying  for  the  issuing  of  the 
license,  should  be  required,  to  authorize  the 
granting  of  the  same,  and  the  license  should 
be  limited  to  the  place  for  which  it  is  first 
granted  or  named  m  the  petition,  and  made 
void  upon  removal." 

IMvtreet — ^With  reference  to  divorce,  the  Gov- 
ernor says :  "  Tour  attention  is  called  to  the 
facility  with  which  divorces  may,  under  exist- 
ing laws,  be  obtained  in  this  Commonwealth. 
The  records  of  the  courts  show  an  alarming 
increase  in  the  number  of  divorces  annually 
decreed,  and  our  State  is  fast  gaining  a  dis- 
creditable reputation  asafaeileforuin  for  such 
judicial  dissolution  of  the  marriage  relation. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  our  courts  are  often 
resorted  to  by  persons  from  other  jurisdictions 
who  acquire  a  temporary  residence  here  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  being  relieved  of  the  mari- 
tal bonds.  That  State  fosters  an  insidious 
and  blighting  evil  in  which  divorces  are  per- 
mitted to  be  lightly  and  easily  procured.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  present  laws  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing provisions:  1.  That  divorce  proceedings 
in  all  stages  shall  be  conducted  in  open  court. 
2.  Requiring  a  residence  in  the  State  of  two 
years  preceding  the  commencement  of  an  ac- 
tion for  divorce  by  the  party  applying  there- 
for. 8.  Prohibition  of  marriage  by  the  guilty 
party,  in  a  decree  of  divorce,  during  the  life- 
time of  the  other  party.  4.  Limiting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  to  causes  occurring  while 
the  parties  were  bona  fide  domiciled  here.  5. 
Providing  that  malicious  desertion,  as  a  ground 
of  divorce,  shall  have  existed  three  years  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  action.  6.  That 
cruel  and  barbarous  treatment  shall,  as  a  ground 
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of  divorce,  coDsist  of  aotnal  violence  to  the 
person,  endangering  the  life  or  affectiDg  the 
health  of  the  party.  7.  By  making  those  mat- 
ters of  practice  which  are  now  regulated  hy 
rales  of  court  a  sabieot  of  legislative  enact- 
ment, and  by  providmg  additional  safegnards 
against  collusion.'^ 
I  QtII  SerflM,  —  The  Governor  again  reoom- 
-  mends  that  a  law  be  enacted  regulating  the 
appointments  in  the  civil  service  of  the  State. 
^'  It  is  not  to  be  doabted,"  he  remarks,  *^that 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  affecting  onr  political 
life  is  the  practice  of  making  appointments  to 
public  employment  the  spoils  of  party  success. 
The  law  should  require  all  officers  below  a 
given  grade  to  be  appointed  because  of  tested 
fitness  and  competency,  and  they  should  only 
be  removable  for  reasons  affecting  these  quali- 
fications." 

Mdlers'  Orphau'  Hwms,— During  the  year,  the 
attention  of  the  Governor  was  called  to  cer- 
tain allegations  made  by  a  responsible  news- 
paper, of  neglect,  inhumanity,  and  corruption 
in  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  soldiers^  or- 
phans supported  in  the  various  orphan-schools 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  As  the  result  of 
an  exhaustive  examination,  he  was  entirely 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  made. 
^^  It  is  impossible,  with  the  evidence  procured," 
he  says,  *^to  doubt  that  for  many  years  the 
generous  bounty  of  the  State  has  been  sys- 
tematically and  deliberately  wasted  and  per- 
verted ;  the  orphans  in  many  cases  defrauded 
'  of  the  commonest  comforts  of  life ;  cruelty  and 
inhumanity  of  the  most  repulsive  character 
practiced,  and  the  schools  conducted  by  a  com- 
bination of  mercenary  contractors  in  the  most 
corrupt,  unlawful,  and  heartless  manner.  To 
do  this  the  laws  governing  the  institutions 
have  been  disregarded  and  persistently  vio- 
lated; the  public  officers  charged  with  their 
superintendence  and  government  have  been 
negligent,  incompetent,  and  studiously  dere- 
lict; and.  while  the  investigation  was  being 
made,  eitner  abstained  from  assistance  or  em- 
barrassed the  discovery  of  the  facts.  I,  there- 
fore, deemed  the  first  step  needed  to  reform 
the  abuses  unearthed  to  be  the  discharge  of 
the  officials  through  whose  gross  incompetence 
and  dereliction  they  were  made  possible,  and 
the  substitution  of  more  faithful  and  compe- 
tent incumbents.  The  disclosures  made  by  the 
investigation  have  compelled  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  children  as 
to  their  food,  clothing,  education,  and  general 
accommodations,  as  well  as  in  the  sanitary  ar- 
rangements of  the  buildings." 

RallrMd  LttlgatltB.  —  The  Attorney-General 
has  instituted  two  important  judicial  proceed- 
ings to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion governing  railroad  corporations.  One  of 
these  proceedings  was  begun  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from 
discontinuing  the  construction  of  the  projected 
competing  line  between  Harrisburg  and  Pitts- 
burg, known  as  the  South  Pennsylvania  Rail- 


road, by  the  purchase  and  control  of  the  prop- 
erty and  franchises  of  the  Matter  road  and  its 
substantial  consolidation  with  the  former,  and 
tlie  control  and  purchase  of  the  Beech  Creek 
Railroad,  an  important  coal-carrying  line.  The 
citizens  in  the  portions  of  the  State  benefited 
by  the  competition  existing  or  projected,  in 
public  meeting  and  by  private  communication, 
protested  to  the  Executive  against  the  wrong 
and  iigury  to  business  and  trade  that  would 
result  from  the  intended  suppression  of  railroad 
facilities,  and  petitioned  the  intervention  of 
the  State  to  prevent  this  plain  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  its  consequent  evils.  The 
Attorney  -  General,  though  beset  with  many 
difficulties  in  obtfuning  testimony,  succeeded  in 
fully  and  clearly  establishing  the  facts  of  the 
intended,  and  partially  effected,  scheme  bj 
which  the  competing  lines  were  to  be  consoli- 
dated with,  and  controlled  by,  their  rivd,  the 
Pennsylvania  Raih*oad;  and,  upon  the  facts 
thus  proved,  the  Court  of  Dauphin  County, 
where  the  suit  was  begun,  continued  the  pre- 
liminary injunctions  against  all  the  parties  to 
the  arrangement,  forbidding  its  consummation. 
The  Supreme  Court,  to  which  the  proceedings 
were  removed  by  appeal)  affirmed  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court.  The  injunctions  are,  there- 
fore, now  in  force,  and  wili  so  continue  until 
the  determination  of  the  litigation. 

The  other  proceeding  begun  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General is  aimed  at  the  combination  en- 
tered into  by  the  several  great  trunk-lines  and 
their  auxiliaries,  and  certain  coal-mining  com- 
panies, to  control,  ^x^  and  raise  the  rates  of 
transportation  of  persons  and  commodities,  and 
the  price  and  amount  of  coal  to  be  mined  and 
sold.  '^This  combination,"  argues  the  Gov- 
ernor, "  variously  known  as  the  '  Trunk-Une 
Pool '  and  the  '  Coal  Pool,'  is  a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  law,  as  well  of  the  principles  of  com- 
mon law  as  of  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
State  Constitution.  Its  purpose  is  to  raise  the 
price  and  the  amount  of  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  arbitrarily  and  at  the  will  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  few  capitalists,  and  for  their 
profit,  to  raise  the  cost  of  living  of  the  people 
of  a  whole  State,  to  interfere  with  their  busi- 
ness and  comfort,  and  to  oblige  an  entire 
Commonwealth  to  pay  tribute  to  the  cupidity 
and  speculating  puiposes  of  a  few  men.  It  is 
time  that  the  people  should  have  a  clear  decla- 
ration from  the  courts  of  the  legality  or  ille- 
gality of  such  high-handed  proceedings  by  the 
creatures  of  the  law ;  it  is  time  that  all  citizens 
should  know  whether  the  Constitution,  while 
strong  enough  to  govern  a  private  person,  is  a 
nullity  as  to  corporations.  If  combination  by 
individuals  to  raise  the  price  of  a  necessary 
of  life,  or  restrict  its  production,  is  unlawfd, 
and  an  offense  indictable  and  punishable  at 
common  law  as  a  crime,  it  is  time  to  know 
from  the  courts  whether  the  same  aeU,  though 
more  ii\jurious  and  wider  spread  in  their  ef- 
fects when  done  by  corporations,  render  their 
perpetrators  amenable  to  no  law,  and  can  not 
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be  either  prevented  or  paDished.  It  is  to  have 
this  question  determined  that  the  Attoniey- 
General  has  begnn  the  proceedings.'^ 

lidwMal  8tittellc8.^The  appended  indnstnal 
statistics  for  the  year  are  tafen  from  reports 
made  to  the  Department  of  Internal  Afffurs : 

Barrels  and  Ca»hi» — Establishments  12; 
employes,  S87;  wages  paid,  $162,462;  value 
of  product,  $698,924;  annual  wages,  $894. 

^e»emer  Steel. — Converters,  21 ;  employes, 
12,809 ;  wages  paid,  $5,845,506 ;  value  of  prod- 
uct, $28,195,220 ;  average  annual  wages,  $484. 

Biaat-Furnaees.  —  In  blast,  107;  out  of 
blast,  84;  employes,  7,684;  decrease,  2,028; 
wages  paid,  $2,988,570;  increase,  $1,845,278; 
value  of  product,  $22,259,902 ;  average  annual 
wages,  $405. 

Bloomariee  and  Forges. — ^Establishments,  12 ; 
decrease,  8;  employes,  286;  decrease,  219; 
wages  paid,  $61,708;  decrease,  $182,532; 
value  of  product,  $817,101;  average  annual 
wages,  $261. 

Boat'BuilderSy  etc. — ^Establishments,  6 ;  em- 
ployes, 90;  wages  paid,  $22,885;  value  of 
product,  $52,125 ;  average  annual  wages,  $248. 

Boilers  arid  General  Machinery. — Establish- 
ments, 75;  employes,  1,689;  wages  paid, 
$761,085;  value  of  product,  $2,862,424  f  aver- 
age annual  wages,  $465. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — ^Establishments,  62 ;  em- 
ployes, 4,547;  wages  paid,  $1,782,885;  value 
of  product,  $5,925,808. 

Boxes. — ^Establishments,  80 ;  employes,  961 ; 
wages  paid,  $276,781 ;  value  of  product,  $1,- 
219,030 ;  average  annual  wages,  $288. 

Boxes^  BoffSy  and  Bnvelopes. —'EstobWnh- 
ments,  81;  employes,  1,278;  wages  paid, 
$297,749;  value  of  product,  $969,989;  aver- 
age annual  wages,  $283. 

Breweries. — Establishments,  239;  increase, 
58;  employes,  2,805;  increase,  202;  wages 
paid,  $1,902,500;  increase,  $70,688;  number 
of  barrels  of  beer,  ale,  and  porter  manufact- 
ured, 1,947,871;  increase,  209,573;  value  of 
product,  $13,134,450;  increase,  $966,364;  av- 
erage annual  wages,  $607. 

Brushes  and  .SnM^-^^fe.— Establishments, 
18;  employes,  160;  wages  paid,  $57,200;  value 
of  product,  $177,175;  average  annual  wages, 
$857. 

Carriages^  Wagons,  etc. — ^Establishments,  94; 
increase,  32;  employes,  1,881;  increase,  289 ; 
wages  pwd,  $582,107;  increase,  $111,629; 
value  of  product,  $1,662,264;  increase,  $365,- 
982 ;  average  annual  wages,  $422. 

Oiaar^Manu/aeturers. — Establishments,  119; 
employes,  2,974;  wages  paid,  $1,077,732;  value 
of  product,  $3,205,450 ;  annual  wages,  $362. 

Vlay  and  its  Products. — Establishments,  68 ; 
employes,  2,880;  wages  paid,  $806,492;  value 
of  product,  $2,058,836 ;  annual  wages,  $410. 

Coffin  arid  Gasket  Manufacturers. — Estab- 
lishments, 7;  increase,  8;  employes,  408;  in- 
crease, 248;  wages  paid,  $190,678;  increase, 
$127,048;  value  of  product,  $640,025;  in- 
crease, $466,377 ;  average  annual  wages,  $467. 


Cordage,  Rope,  Twine,  etc. — Establishments, 
15;  employes,  804;  wages  paid,  $215,864; 
value  of  product,  $2,555,910;  average  annual 
wages,  $268. 

Crucible  Steel. — ^Establishments,  16;  de- 
crease, 6;  employes,  4,487;  decrease,  564; 
wages  paid,  $2,425,439 ;  decrease,  $454,846 ; 
value  of  product^  $7,737,290 ;  decrease,  $1,843,- 
045 ;  average  annual  wages,  $540. 

Bistilled  Liquors. — Establishments,  45  ;  de- 
crease, 2 ;  employes,  297 ;  increase,  52 ;  wages 
J»aid,  $135,701 ;  increase,  $30,253 ;  barrels  of 
iquor  made,  56,044;  decrease,  2,500;  value 
of  product,  $1,100,436,  less  Government  tax 
of  90  cents  a  gallon ;  decrease,  $70,444 ;  aver- 
age annual  wages,  $456. 

Foundry  and  Machine-Shops. — Establish- 
ments, 305 ;  employes,  17,686 ;  wages  paid,  $7,- 
807,657;  value  of  product,  $19,420^107;  aver- 
age annual  wages,  $440. 

Furniture. — Establishments,  78;  employes, 
8,382;  increase,  804;  wages  paid,  $1,499,199; 
increase,  $183,884;  value  of  product,  $8,956,- 
733;  increase,  $394,648;  average  annual 
wages,  $444. 

Class,  other  than  Plate. — ^Establishments, 
41 ;  employes,  7,801 ;  increase,  862 ;  wages 
paid,  $2,894^581 ;  decrease  of  $56,699 ;  value 
of  product,  $5,761,470;  annual  wages,  $397. 

Mamess,  Trunks,  etc. — Establishments,  28; 
employes,  205 ;  wages  paid,  $92,265 ;  value  of 
product,  $360,703  ;  annual  wages,  $450. 

Hubs,  SpoJces,  Handles,  Musical  Instruments^ 
Staves,  Snoohs,  Readings,  and  Wooden-ware. — 
Establishments,  97;  employes,  1,524;  wages 
paid,  $545,205  ;  value  of  product,  $1,785,782. 

Iron-  (?r«.— Employes,  2,026 ;  decrease,  402 ; 
wages  paid,  $427,516;  decrease,  $195,860; 
value  of  product,  $1,641,948;  annual  wages, 
$211 ;  decrease,  $45. 

Leather  and  its  Products. — Morocco  Manu- 
factures.— ^Establishments,  87;  employes,  2,- 
423;  wages  paid,  $1,269,195;  increase,  $237,- 
121;  value  of  product,  $6,267,788;  average 
annual  wages,  $523. 

Lumber  and  its  Products. — Agricultural  Im- 
plements.— Establishments,  39;  employes,  1,- 
169;  wages  paid,  $547,874;  value  of  product, 
$1,672,018;  average  annual  wages,  $468. 

Gil'Befineries. — ^Number  29;  employes,  8,- 
224;  wages  paid,  $1,872,662;  value  of  prod- 
uct, $15,061,178;  average  annual  wages,  $425. 
There  was  an  increase  of  1,169,016  barrels  of 
refined  oil  last  year  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  exports  of  refined  oil  for 
illuminating  purposes  were  10,567,658  barrels. 
The  estimated  value  of  all  oil  exports  was  $49,- 
214,285.  The  average  production  was  55,000 
barrels  a  day.  There  are  about  17,000  wells 
in  the  State,  and  4,000  of  this  number  are 
pumping  the  bulk  of  the  oil. 

Paper  and  its  Products. — Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing.— Circulation  of  daily  newspapers.  526,- 
488;  weekly,  1,169,439;  employes,  6,675; 
wages  paid,  $3,262,032 ;  annual  wages,  $487. 

P2an}7i^  -  if i7^.  — Establishments,  268;   in* 
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crease,  80;  employ^  5,127;  ioorease,  1,184; 
wages  paid,  $2,034,418;  increase,  $266,858; 
Talae  of  product,  $7,812,118;  increase,  $2,- 
077,872 ;  average  annual  wages,  $897. 

Plate- OlasB, — Establishments  in  the  State, 
17;  employes,  2,174;  increase  over  previous 
year,  760;  amount  paid  in  wages,  $1,194,286; 
increase,  $346,577;  valae  of  the  product,  $2,- 
154,710;  average  annual  wages  paid,  $550. 

Printing'^  Wall-^  and  Writing- Papen,  and 
Binders^  Boards. — Establishments,  68;  em- 
ployes, 2,650;  wages  paid,  $1,019,576;  value 
of  product,  $5,982,702;  increase,  $611,589; 
average  annual  wages,  $362. 

Rolling-MilU.  —  Establishments,  119;  de- 
crease 28;  employes,  82,751;  decrease,  708; 
wages  paid,  $18,881,848;  decrease,  $970,050; 
average  annual  wagc»,  $424. 

8aw-fnills. — Establishments,  928;  increase, 
219;  employes,  11,188;  increase,  8,182;  wages 
paid!,  $2,590,520;  increase,  $257,765;  value  of 
product,  $11,949,122;  annual  wages,  $288. 

Slate, — Establishments,  48;  employes,  777; 
wages  paid,  $744,046 ;  value  of  product,  $1,- 
158,347 ;  average  annual  wages,  $811. 

Street  Pcusenger- Railways, — Companies,  44; 
employes,  4,398;  wages  paid,  $2,535,878;  av- 
erage annual  wages,  $577. 

Tanneries, — Establishments,  808;  decrease, 
90;  employes,  5,090;  decrease,  1,022;  wages 
paid,  $2,017,827;  decrease,  $898,000;  valae 
of  product,  $28,098,870;  increase,  $918,058; 
average  annual  wages,  $859. 

Miscellaneous  works,  manufacturing  axes, 
shovels,  spades,  saws,  brass,  bronze,  copper, 
bolts,  spikes,  nails,  bridges,  builder^s  hardware, 
chairs,  elevators,  electric  supplies,  files,  rasps, 
forgings,  furnaces,  gas  and  steam  fixtures,  gal- 
vanized ware,  guns,  rifles,  injectors,  cocks, 
safes,  pipes,  tubes,  railings,  scales,  testing-ma- 
chines, screws,  shaftings,  springs,  axles,  ships, 
ship-engines,  smelting  bronze  and  brass,  steel 
pens,  tin  cans,  boxes,  tools,  wire  goods,  and 
wheelbarrows.  —  Establishments,  169;  em- 
ployes, 18,101 ;  wages  paid,  $5,441,101 ;  value 
of  product,  $24,842,229.  The  annual  wages 
range  from  $240  to  $700.  The  general  aver- 
age wages  is  about  $450  a  year.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  employes  in  the  various  manu- 
factories of  iron  and  its  products  last  year  was 
91,899;  average  weekly  wages  paid  about  $8, 
and  average  number  of  days  employed,  275. 

The  number  of  steam-railroad  employes  is 
reported  at  79,210. 

The  98  industries  reported  show  457,987 
employes;  wages  paid,  $182,989,624;  average 
days  employed,  267;  average  weekly  wages, 
$7;  value  of  product  (including  railways), 
$537,678,692.  The  total  amount  of  annual 
wages  was  paid  to  a  greater  number  of  em- 
ployes than  has  been  reported.  The  number 
of  employes  in  each  industry  only  represented 
the  average  number  employed  during  the  year, 
while  the  wages  paid  per  annum  in  each  in- 
dustry was  divided  among  all  persons  em- 
ployed, whether  for  a  long  or  short  period. 


If  full  allowance  could  be  made  for  the  pro- 
portion of  wages  paid  to  persons  not  retuned 
among  the  average  employed,  the  pro  rata 
share  of  all  would  be  much  less  than -is  shown. 
nUtlcaL— The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  at  Harrisburg  on  June  80,  and  nominated 
the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  James  A. 
Beaver;  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  T.  Da- 
vies  ;  Auditor-General,  A.  Wilson  Norris ;  Sec- 
retary of  Internal  Affairs,  Thomas  J.  Stewart ; 
Congressman-at-large,  Edwin  S.  Osborne.  The 
following  is  the  platform  adopted: 

To  the  end  that  our  industries  may  be  symmetrical- 
ly developed,  our  oommeroe  extended,  labor  receive 
just  rewards,  and  capital  find  remunerative  employ- 
ment, we  demand  that  the  system  of  protection  known 
as  the  ^*  American  system,''  which  has  been  re-estab- 
lished, built  up,  ana  fostered  by  the  Bepablican  party 
for  twenty-flve  years,  be  maintained  in  its  integrity. 
And  we  demand  /urther  that  this  system,  under 
which  the  wealth  of  this  countiy  has  been  more  than 
trebled  in  a  nngle  generation,  and  which  affords  a  fair 
and  reasonable  protection  to  our  afrioultural  and 
manufacturing  interests,  and  the  indoBtrial  clasaea 
employed  in  connection  therewith,  be  also  extended 
to  our  commerce,  so  that  bv  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  commercial  marine,  we  may  divei^ 
sity  industry,  find  new  channels  for  toe  overcrowded 
ranks  of  labor,  make  use  of  the  products  of  forest, 
mine,  and  mill  in  building  our  own  ships,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  nation's  defense  as  well  as  tne  preaerva- 
tion  of  the  nation's  honor,  by  training  a  body  of  men 
tor  service  on  the  seas,  ftunisniug  ships  which  can  be 
transferred  to  the  service  of  the  nation  in  case  of  need, 
and  securing  the  establishment  of  ship-yuds  and  ma- 
chinery  which  will  enable  us,  as  a  nation,  to  oonatmct 
entirely  within  ourselves,  when  necessity  requires,  a 
navy  which  can  meet  the  demands  of  modem  naval 
warfare. 

The  products  of  the  ftrm  and  daiiy  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  list  of  American  mdusttiea  to  be 
I>rotected  under  the  American  syBtem^  and  both  na- 
tional and  State  Legislatures  ahonld  protect  them 
fh>m  dangerous  and  unjust  oompetitaon,  and  from  any 
or  all  adiDterations  or  counterfeits.  Our  unqualified 
hostility  Lb  proclaimed  to  the  Morrison  bill,  not  only 
because  it  is  an  avowed  step  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade,  but  because  in  design  it  is  intended  to  permit 
raw  materials  to  be  imported  duty  f^,  and  thus  it 
strikes  at  the  prosperity  of  the  fkrm,  the  mine,  and  the 
workshop. 

^  We  deprecate  the  nefkrions  work  of  importing  for- 
eign pauper,  criminal,  and  contract  labor,  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  European  convict-labor,  and  demand  the  j^as- 
papre  of  a  national  law  summarily  prohibiting  such  im- 
portation under  any  pretext  whatever. 

Labor  and  capital  are  of  right,  and  should  be 
throufi^h  custom  and  law.  perfectly  mutual ;  and  to  the 
end  that  their  mutual  relations  shall  be  strengthened, 
we  advocate  at  the  hands  of  the  national  Congress 
and  of  all  State  Lc^latures  the  enactment  of  propter 
laws,  affording  facilities  ibr  conference  and  arbitra- 
tion, based  upon  the  principle  that  all  men  are  free 
and  equal,  and  directly  recognizing  the  equality  of  all 
the  interests  involved— the  workers,  the  employers, 
and  the  people  at  large. 

That  Congress  should  no  longer  grant  any  of  the 
public  lands  to  railroad  or  other  corporations,  and 
should  confine  the  sale  of  public  lanos  to  American 
citizens.  We  demand  the  prohibition  of  larire  landed 
ownership^  either  by  syndicates  or  alien  holders. 

We  indict  the  present  national  Administration  for 
inconsistency  in  toe  methods  employed  to  promote 
promised  reforms ;  indifference  to  our  indnstiial  and 
ooiiimercial  interests,  and  inefficiency  through  lack  of 
ex{)erience  and  ability  to  meet  any  of  the  grave  quee* 
tioQs  of  the  day. 
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Bmolvsd^  That  the  Bepublioans  of  Peniuiylvania, 
in  convention  assembled,  place  themselves  on  record, 
as  heretofore,  a^inst  the  oisfranchisement  of  the  col- 
ored dtizen,  come  fVom  what  .source  it  ma^.  whether 
by  tissue-ballots,  bv  a  false  count,  by  intimiaation,  by 
morder,  by  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  or  by 
ooziffreBsional  action. 

Jietohsdy  That  the  Bepublicans  of  Pennsylvania 
demand  of  Congress  that  the  limitation  of  arrears  of 
pensions  bill,  whereby  ui^ust  discrimination  was 
mttde  against  applicants  for  pensions  after  June  80, 
1880,  should  be  repealed,  and  all  soldiers  and  sailors 
entitled  to  pensions  should  share  equally  and  justly 
in  the  payment  of  claims  by  the  Qovemment. 

We  approve  of  the  bill  which  has  received  the  al- 
most unanimous  vote  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
is  now  pending  in  the  House,  regulating  commerce 
between  the  States,  and  call  upon  the  L^^lature  to 
adopt  a  like  measure  to  regulate  and  supervise  freight- 
chanres  within  the  State. 

irhertMj  There  is  an  evident  desire  on  the  -pjurt  of  a 
large  number  of  intelligent  and  respectable  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  to  amend  the  Constitution  bv  inserting 
a  clause  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  as  a  oeverage  within  the  limits  of  this 
Commonwealth :  Therefore, 

BeBolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  and  judgment  of 
this  convention  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
should  at  once  adopt  measures  providing  for  the  sub- 
mission of  this  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  in  ao- 
oordanoe  with  the  true  spirit  of  our  free  institutions. 

On  August  18  the  Demooratio  State  Con- 
vention met  in  the  same  city,  and  made  the 
followiug  nominations :  For  Governor,  Chaun- 
cey  F.  Black ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  R.  Bruce 
Ricketts;  Auditor-General,  William  J.  Bren- 
nen ;  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  J.  Simpson 
Africa;  Ooogressman-at-large.  Maxwell  Ste- 
venson. The  following  is  the  platform  adopted : 

1.  The  Democracy  in  Pennsylvania,  in  convention 
assembled,  do  declare  that  we  reaffirm  the  Chicago 
platform  of  1884.  approved  by  the  people  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Cleveland  and  Hendricks ;  that  we  favor  a  just 
and  fair  revision  of  the  revenue  laws  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  declaration  of  Demo- 
cratic prii^ples,  and  in  such  revision  care  should  be 
taken  that  such  changes  shall  be  made  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  to  all  interests,  and  without  depriving  Ameri- 
can labor  of  the  ability  to  successfVilly  compete  with 
foreign  labor,  and  without  imposing  lower  rates  of 
duty  than  will  be  ample  to  cover  any  moreased  cost  of 
pn>duction  which  may  exist  in  consequence  of  the 
lUffher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  this  community. 

1.  That  we  indorse  the  Democratic  reform  Admin- 
istration of  President  Cleveland.  It  has  given  confi- 
dence to  the  business  industries  of  the  country,  puiged 
the  departments  of  corruption,  checked  extravagance, 
discouraged  class  legislation  and  monopolies,  elevated 
the  civil  service  ftom  the  partisan  debasement  to  which 
it  had  been  reduced  by  previous  Administrations,  and 
has  made  the  people  of  the  United  States  feel  an  as- 
sured confidence  m  the  perpetuity  and  safety  of  the 
nation. 

8.  That  we  indorse  the  Democratic  reform  adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  Pattison.  It  has  rescued  the  Com- 
monwealth from  flagrant  corruption,  vigilantly  guard- 
ed the  public  treasury,  scrupulously  f>rotected  the 
rights  of  the  people,  economically  administered  the 
Government,  earnestly  endeavored  to  enforce  every 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  reformed  the  manage- 
ment of  State  institutions,  exposed  and  corrected 
abuse  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  schools,  redeemed  the 
Pardon  Board  from  scandals,  and  executed  all  prom- 
ises made  by  the  candidates  and  party  In  1882. 

4.  That  we  svnpathize  with  laoor  in  its  efforts  to 
make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  not  money,  the  true 
standard  of  individual  and  national  greatness,  and  to 
aecure  to  the  workers  the  fVill  eigoyment  of  the  wealth 


the^  create  and  sufficient  leisure  in  which  to  develop 
their  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  faculties ;  to  this 
end  we  desire  the  enlaigement  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, the  abrogation  of  all  laws  tiiat  do  not  bear 
equally  upon  capital  and  labor,  and  tiie  prevention  of 
the  hiring  out  of  convict-labor ;  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures providing^  for  the  health,  and  safety,  and  indem- 
nification of  usuries  to  those  enga«pea  in  mining, 
manu&oturing,  and  building  industries:  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  by  which  labor  organizations  may  be 
incorporated  and  arbitration  extended  and  enforced, 
and  a  suitable  apprenticeship  act  for  the  purpose  of 
crealdn^  a  better  class  of  artisans  and  mechanics ;  the 
nrohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  affc  in  workshops,  mines,  and  facto- 
ries ;  the  strict  and  exact  enforoement  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  pluck-me-stores  and  store-orders,  and  those 
relating  to  the  accounting  of  industrial  works;  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  to  carry  out  these  provis- 
ions, and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  existing  immigration 
laws,  and  exclude  pauper,  contract,  and  assisted  im- 
migration. 

0.  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  enforcement  of 
Articles  XVI  and  XVII  of  the  State  Constitution, 
relative  to  private  corporations,  railroads,  and  canals, 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

6.  That  the  State  and  local  tax  laws  should  be  so 
altered  and  amended  as  to  relieve  farms  and  real  es- 
tate from  the  present  unfair  and  laiyse  proportion  of 
taxation,  and  equalize  the  same,  so  that  personal  es- 
tate would  bo  made  to  pay  its  just  part 

The  Prohibition  State  Oonveotion  met  on 
September  18,  also  at  Harrisbnrg,  and  nomi- 
nated: For  Governor,  Charles  S.  Wolfe;  Lieu- 
tenant-Govemor,  A.  A.  Barker;  Andi tor-Gen- 
eral, OharlesL.  Haw  ley;  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs,  John  N.  Emery ;  Congressman-at- 
large,  John  M.  Palmer  (colored).  Following 
are  the  essential  portions  of  the  platform : 

That  the  administration  of  Government  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  is  through  officers  chosen  by  party, 
and  party  must  i>e  held  responsible  for  unfuthfulneeB 
in  the  dischaige  of  its  duties ;  therefore  we  arraign  the 
Bopublican  and  Democratic  parties  as  having  been 
untrue  to  the  people  on  the  liouor  (question,  talse  to 
proclaimed  pnnciples'of  ^^  equal  justice  to  all  and  spe- 
cial favors  to  none,"  and  of  protection  to  the  weak  and 
dependent ;  callous  to  the  wrongs  which  the  liquor- 
trade  infiicts  upon  wives  and  children,  upon  industry, 
trade,  and  domestic  happiness,  thrift  and  prosperity  : 
and  conspirators  against  the  people  by  the  repeal  of 
^6  local-option  acts,  against  their  will  and  protest, 
and  bv  thrte  successive  Legislatures  elected  bjr  them 
relectinff  the  petitions  of  thousands  of  the  best  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth,  asking  for  the  submission  to 
popular  vote  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
forbidding  the  drink-trade.  The  Prohibition  party 
pledges  its  co-operation  and  mfluence  in  the  proaecu- 
tion  of  whatever  measures,  and  to  whatever  deffree, 
our  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  may  deem  needfol  for 
protection  of  home  fit>m  the  drink-curse,  including 
civil  equality  under  the  law,  and  their  counsel  and 
labor  in  our  party  work  of  ^^  down  with  the  saloon 
and  up  with  the  home  "  is  cordially  invited  and  wel- 
comed. 

The  Prohibition  party  is  the  onl^  party  which  gives 
the  citizens  the  opportunity  of  voting  for  public  offi- 
cers not  in  complicity  with  the  liquor  business. 

That  corporations  are  created  to  subserve  the  public 
welfare,  and  should  be  held  to  a  strict  compliance  with 
the  obiects  of  their  creation  and  its  subjection  to  the 
law.  That  corporation  monopolists,  office-seeking  and 
office-holding  monopolists,  with  the  liquor-trading 
monopolists,  now  form  a  triple  alliance  in  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties  for  influencing  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

That  we  ftivor  the  enforoement  by  law  of  section  7  of 
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Article  XVII  of  our  State  Constitution  which  provides 
against  ^^discrimination  in  charges  or  fadlities  for 
transportation  bj  abatement,  drawback,  or  other- 
wise," and  against  *"*  any  preference  in  furnishing  cars 
or  motive  power ''  by  transportation  companies  of  the 
State. 

That  imported  contract  and  pauper  labor  should  be 
forbidden. 

American  labor,  skill,  and  capital  employed  in  agri- 
culture, mining,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  should  have  first  consideration  and  protec- 
tion against  the  competition  of  foreign  labor  and  capi- 
tal in  our  tariff  and  other  laws. 

That  we  believe  in  the  Christian  Sabbath  as  an  in- 
dispensable safegaard  of  our  cherished  institutions, 
justified  as  well  by  nature  and  reason  as  by  religious 
precept  We  demand  the  strict  enforcement  of  all 
laws  agunst  its  violation,  and  hold  in  abhorrence  as 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  the  so- 
called  "  Continental  Sunday." 

That  our  present  heterogeneous  laws  regulating  mar- 
riage and  alvorce  in  the  social  state  are  a  shame  to 
our  dvilixation,  and  we  demand  a  national  law  con- 
formable to  the  divine  law  and  uniform  for  all  the 
SUtes. 

The  State  Liquor  League  met  in  Pittsburg 
on  July  18,  and  put  forth  a  platform  of  whioh 
the  following  are  the  essential  portions : 

The  State  Liquor  League  of  Pennsylvania  reaflSrms 
the  principles  enumerated  at  the  Beaolng  Convention 
in  Pecemoer,  1886,  and  hereby  declares  its  unfklter- 
ing  and  unwavering  fiuth  in  the  principles  which  gives 
it  its  existence,  vis. :  The  elevation  and  protection  of 
those  lawfully  engaged  in  the  liquoi^tramc. 

To  that  end  it  announces  its  purposes  to  aid  in  the 
Just  administration  of  the  present  laws  governing  the 
sale  of  liquors,  and  to  endeavor  by  honorable  means 
to  have  the  said  laws  amended  wherever  the  same  &il 
to  give  the  proper  guarantees  for  vested  interests  or 
afford  opportunities  for  the  ezereise  of  an  arbitrary 
and  uncontrolled  discretion  upon  the  part  of  the  oflBL- 
cials  clothed  with  power  to  administer  the  same.  The 
League  is  opposea  to  an  amendment  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution pronibiting  the  manufiu^uring  and  sale  of 
liquors,  as  being  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  sacred 
rights  of  property  without  compensation,  and  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  personal  liberty  of  every  citizen  as 
well  as  a  violation  of  all  that  is  implied  by  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  State  Constitution  and  the  bill  of 
rights  contained  therein. 

Zealous  advocates  of  the  lic^uor  cause  close  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  proMbition  is  a  synonym  with  failure 
to  prohibit.  The  League  asks  for  an  honest  law,  hon- 
estly administered,  and  not  one  that  will  contain  with- 
in its  limits  the  seed  of  hypocrisy.  A  license  law  that 
is  not  uniform  in  its  application  to  every  county  in  the 
Commonwealth  offends  against  a  vital  requirement  of 
the  Constitution.  The  State  Liquor  League  of  Penn- 
sylvania employs  no  threats  and  formtuates  no  de- 
mands. It  submits  its  principles  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  asks  for  a  calm, 
conservative,  decisive,  dispassionate  discussion  there- 
on. It  asks  for  rights  ana  g^uarantees  that  are  as  free- 
ly accorded  to  every  person  in  the  community  not  en- 
gaged in  the  liauor-trafflc  as  they  are  strictly  withheld 
from  a  class  or  citizens,  the  large  nugoricy  of  whom 
afford,  in  a  lawful  and  orderly  manner,  shelter  and 
entertainment  to  the  wayfarer  or  gratify  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  mankind  wmch  is  coeval  with  creation, 
and  which  will  only  expire  with  the  last  man. 

The  following  were  the  National  Greenback 
candidates :  For  Governor,  R.  J.  fionston ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  John  Parker;  Auditor- 
General,  Daniel  S.  Early ;  Secretary  of  Inter- 
nal Affairs,  Thomas  St.  0.  Thompson ;  Oon- 
greasman-at-large,  C.  D.  Thompson. 

On  November  2  the  Republican  ticket  was 


elected.  The  following  was  the  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor: Republican,  412,285;  Democratic,  869,- 
634 ;  Prohibition,  82,458 ;  Greenback,  4,885  ; 
scattering,  56. 

The  Democrats  elected  eight  CongresBmen 
(Third,  Eighth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Nine- 
teenth, Twenty-axth,  and  Twenty-seventh  Dis- 
tricts). Republicans  were  elected  in  the  other 
nineteen  districts,  the  member  from  the  Thir- 
teenth District  receiving  the  support  of  the 
Greenbackers.  The  Le^slature  of  188T  con- 
sists of  84  Republicans  and  16  Democrats  in 
the  Senate,  and  188  Republicans,  67  D«no- 
crats,  and  1  Greenbacker  in  the  House. 

PEKIJ,  a  republic  ui  South  America.  (For 
details  relating  to  area,  population,  etc,  see 
"Annual  Oyolop»dia"  for  1888.) 

CI«TinuM«ti — ^The  President,  since  June  2, 
1886,  is  Gen.  Avelino  G4ceres.  The  Cabinet 
was  composed  of  the  following  ministers: 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance and  Commerce,  Sefior  Aranibar;  For- 
eign Afffurs,  Sefior  Ribeyro;  Interior  and 
Public  Works,  Sefior  Velarde ;  Justice,  Sefior 
Yillaran ;  and  War,  Col.  Borgofio.  The  United 
States  Minister  at  Lima  is  Charles  W.  Buck ; 
the  Peruvian  Minister  and  Consul-General  at 
New  York  is  Sefior  J.  C.  Tracy. 

Aimj  aid  NaTy.— By  decree  of  July  28,  the 
effective  force  of  the  army  was  fiz^  at  8,500 
men. 

The  navy  consists  of  18  vessels,  with  engines 
of  8,896  horse-power,  and  66  guns,  there  being 
four  ironclads,  of  together  650  horse-power, 
and  mounting  jointly  22  guns,  one  ram  of  800 
horse-power  and  5  guns,  and  2  monitor  rams, 
each  of  880  horse-power  and  2  guns. 

EdicatlM. — The  Indians,  comprising  nearly 
five  sixths  of  the  people,  are  to  be  educated 
and  brought  to  know  that  their  rights  and 
privileges  are  the  same  as  those  of  their  white 
neighbors.  The  taxes  collected  from  them 
are  to  be  expended  in  maintaining  schools  fuid 
missions  among  them.  The  severest  penalties 
permissible  by  law  are  to  be  inflicted  upon 
those  who  in  any  manner  seek  to  injure  or 
molest  the  Indians  in  their  persons  or  prop- 
erty. Before  President  Citceres's  inauguration 
he  was  visited  by  Pedro  Atusparia,  chief  of 
the  powerful  tribe  of  Huaraz  Indians,  who, 
while  making  his  submission,  begged  him  to 
cause  Indians  to  be  educated,  to  reduce  taxes 
to  a  point  compatible  with  their  means,  adopt- 
ing for  this  purpose  the  basis  of  the  census. 
President  Cdceres  promised  all  he  wished,  and 
took  under  his  personal  charge  the  education 
of  the  chiefs  son.  Great  political  importance 
was  attributed  to  this  interview,  a  formidable 
rising  among  the  Huaraz  Indians  having  taken 
place  during  the  admimstradon  of  Ciceres^s 
predecessor. 

The  Jmttb — By  a  special  law  enacted  in 
1855,  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  prohibited  from 
having  establishments  or  residing  as  a  commu- 
nity or  individually  within  the  limits  of  the 
republic.    Then  the  Constitution  of  1860  was 
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adopted,  in  which  are  certain  clauses  held  to 
abolish  the  prohibition  alluded  to,  and  this 
CoDstitntion  is  still  in  force.  In  1879  several 
Jesnits,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish 
proTinoe  of  Toledo,  returned  to  Peru,  and  the 
Government  permitted  them  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  the  convent  of  San  Pedro  at  Lima, 
which  they  had  founded  and  built  nearly  two 
centuries  ago.  They  were  to  pay  rent,  how- 
ever, and  to  educate  at  Government  expense 
a  certain  number  of  youth  from  the  ouUying 
departments.  The  famous  Ohurch  of  San 
Pedro  was  given  over  to  them ;  and  diey  es- 
tablished missions,  and  did  good  work.  But, 
unfortunately,  an  opportunity  was  given  for 
complaint.  One  of  the  fathers  published  a 
text-book  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  in  the  ^^  His- 
tory of  Peru,"  in  which  some  of  the  patriot 
leaders  during  the  war  of  independence  were 
handled  severely,  and  the  newspapers  declaimed 
against  the  danger  of  diminishing  the  youthful 
admiration  for  the  heroes  of  that  sturdy  fight 
for  independence.  One  question  led  to  an- 
other, and  public  meetings  were  called  by  the 
students  of  the  university.  Demands  were 
made  upon  the  Gx>vernment  that  the  law  of 
1865  be  enforced,  and  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety be  again  banished.  There  was  division  of 
popular  sentiment,  and  the  Government  de- 
termined to  take  a  middle  course.  It  was  de- 
creed that  the  national  property  occupied  by 
the  Jesnits  as  their  college  should  be  immedi- 
ately vacated  and  returned  to  the  state,  and 
that,  as  no  permission  had  been  given  to  the 
society  to  return  to  Peru,  they  can  not  live  in 
community,  or  rather  practice  as  a  community, 
without  such  permission.  While  this  did  not 
deport  them,  it  destroyed  their  usefulness. 

FfauuMe. — Under  the  Iglesias  administration, 
the  income  from  Oct.  28,  1888,  tiU  Dec.  81. 
1884^  had  been  $7,008,861  in  silver  coin,  and 
$242,968  in  paper  money,  and  the  outlay  $7,- 
069,082  in  the  former  and  $905,907  in  paper, 
the  income  from  duties  being  $5,154,880  in 
silver,  and  the  outlays  embracing  $3,124,024  in 
silver  and  $582,176  in  paper  for  war;  $1,824,- 
459  silver  for  collecting  duties,  etc. ;  $1,778,- 
965  silver  and  $886,774  paper  for  carrying  on 
the  Grovemment  and  paying  the  police ;  while 
for  Justice,  Public  Worship,  Education,  and 
Foreign  Representation  only  $600,000  in  silver 
were  spent. 

Prior  to  the  war  with  Chili,  the  income  of 
Pern  used  to  be  $16,000,000  per  annum;  but 
the  loss  of  the  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda  de- 
posits has  reduced  the  income  of  the  nation  to 
what  it  is  at  present. 

The  amount  of  money  derived  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Peruvian  bondholders  from  gnono-sales 
by  the  Chilian  Government  was  $888,405  in 
1885,  but  was  not  expected  to  exceed  $600,000 
in  1886,  the  Chilian  financial  agent  in  Paris 
not  having  been  able  to  sell  over  100,000  tons, 
to  be  delivered  in  May,  1887.  Assuming  the 
annual  average  of  100,000  tons  to  be  kept  up,  it 
will  be  seven  years  longer  ere  the  net  proceeds 


of  50  per  cent,  of  1,000,000  tons  will  cover  the 
bondholders  of  Pern  entitled  to  a  share  therein. 
Out  of  the  bonded  debt  of  Peru  of  £81,000,000, 
£26,000,000  are  held  in  England,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  remaining  £5,000,000  in  France  and 
Holland. 

A  decree  dated  March  1, 1886,  ordered  duties 
payable  at  Callao  to  be  defrayed  either  in  silver 
dollars  or  bills  on  banks  in  Callao  and  London. 

In  consequence  of  the  depreciation  and 
fluctuations  of  the  silver  currency  in  circula- 
tion in  Peru,-  it  has  been  decided  to  use  the 
American  gold  dollar  as  the  basis  of  all  mone- 
tary transactions,  using  the  silver  dollar  at  a 
value  of  eighty  cents  gold  for  all  fractions  un- 
der a  quarter  of  an  eagle. 

The  tax  of  two  reals  per  mark  on  the  silver 
taken  from  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines  was  re- 
moved on  Dec.  29,  1885. 

On  June  2,  1885,  the  Government  of  Miguel 
Iglesias  had  decreed  that  the  $5  so-called  ^^  In- 
ca  notes "  and  $500  treasury  notes  should  be 
taken  in  full  payment  of  the  10  per  cent,  extra 
duty,  and  for  20  per  cent,  of  the  duties  to  be 
collected  at  Mollendo.  The  decree  was  re- 
voked under  date  of  Feb.  26,  1886. 

Mlnliigt — An  American  enterprise  has  been 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  people 
that  hope  for  the  speedy  rehabilitation  of  Peru 
have  gi^t  anticipations  of  the  work  to  be  done 
by  William  H.  Cilley,  managing  director  of  the 
Oroya  Railway  and  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining 
Company,  and  a  commission  of  distinguished 
mining  engineers  and  experts  sent  out  by  the 
syndicate  at  New  York.  The  object  of  the 
commission  is  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  mining  district  of  Cerro  de 
Pasco  and  the  quality  of  the  silver  ores  con- 
tained therein,  in  the  interest  of  the  capitalists 
that  obtained  from  the  Iglesias  Government  the 
concession  for  extending  the  Oroya  Railway  to 
the  Cerro  de  Pasco,  and  the  development  of 
the  silver-mines  at  that  place.  This  project, 
now  apparently  on  the  way  to  realization,  is 
looked  upon  at  Lima  as  the  most  important 
that  could  be  originated  as  regards  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it  by  the  country  at  large. 
The  immense  mineral  and  agricultural  weaitti 
of  the  interior,  now  sparsely  brought  to  the 
coast,  and  but  imperfectly  developed,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  cheap  trannportation  and  ener- 
getic enterprise,  can  be  made  productive,  and 
give  to  Peru  a  means  of  commercial  exchange 
abroad,  while  at  home  it  will  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  labor  and  intelligence  that  has  hitherto 
been  wanting. 

Cwsilar  Iivekcst — The  Government,  under 
date  of  May  18, 1886,  decreed  that  all  invoices 
of  goods  shipped  to  Peru  must  be  certified  by 
Peruvian  consuls  abroad,  and  that  they  must 
be  in  conformity  with  the  vessel's  manifest ;  if 
not,  an  extra  duty  of  25  per  cent,  will  be  levied ; 
and  if  the  goods  are  duty-free,  they  will  have 
to  pay  a  25  per  cent,  duty ;  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  to  be  fined  from  $100  to  $1,000,  unless 
he  can  prove  that  the  non-existence  of  the 
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dooaments  was  not  bis  fault— 1.  e.,  if  tbe  vessel 
has  been  plundered  by  pirates,  or  damaged 
bj  fire,  or  be  had  to  seek  a  barbor  in  distress. 

CilttvB. — Cotton-planters  bave  petitioned  Oon- 
gress  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  export  duty 
on  cotton  removed,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
compete  abroad  with  the  cotton  produced  else- 
^where. 

The  €Ma-Leaf« — This  is  the  dried  leaf  of  a 
shrub  that  grows  wild  on  the  monutains  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  shrub  is  also  cultivated 
by  those  who  know  its  uses  and  who  reside  on 
the  elevated  districts  of  those  countries — ^from 
2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Indians 
of  Peru  many  years  ago  ascertained  the  stimulat- 
ing properties  of  this  shrub,  the  leaves  of  which 
they  would  dry  and  chew  in  about  the  same 
way  that  many  in  this  country  chew  tobacco. 
As  the  leaf  has  a  bitter  taste,  the  Indians  mix 
it  with  quicklime  to  improve  the  flavor.  The 
aroma  of  the  plant  is  penetrating,  and  when  the 
leaves  are  drying  or  dried  appears  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  senses.  Its  greatest 
value  has  been  developed  within  the  past  thir- 
ty years.  lu  186S,  Wackenroder  and  Johnson 
made  some  attempts  to  extract  its  medicinal 
and  chemical  properties,  but  without  avail,  and 
later  Gadeke  succeeded  in  preparing  an  extract 
containing  sublimable  crystalline  needles.  But 
it  was  not  until  1860  that  Niemann  succeeded 
in  isolating  an  alkaloid,  which  received  the 
name  of  cocaine,  which  is  a  local  anaBSthetic. 
Lossen  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  another 
alkaloid,  which  he  named  hygrin.  The  coca- 
leaves,  when  macerated  and  treated  with  pure 
wine,  produce  one  of  the  finest  stimulants  for 
persons  whose  nervous  system  has  become  ex- 
nausted  by  excessive  mental  work  or  emotional 
excitement. 

Cmibctm. — ^The  American  trade  with  Peru 
has  been  as  follows : 


FISCAL  TEAR. 

ImpoH  frnm 
Fru. 

DooMtieupoct 
toPm. 

1886 

1,T64,8»0 
2,0T7,C46 
2^2ft,918 

$TO8,57T 
786,979 

1836 

18S4 

1,048,909 

1888 

487,860 

The  exports  to  Peru  from  England  in  1884 
were  valued  at  $6,269,976 ;  from  France,  $2,- 
039,089;  and  from  Germany,  j|30 1,070. 

Prapwed  MlMral  ExhiMfltn.— It  has  been  de- 
cided to  open  on  Oct.  1, 1887,  in  the  machinery- 
buildings  and  gardens  of  tbe  Lima  Exhibition, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Administrative 
Society  of  the  Lima  Exhibition  and  tbe  Special 
School  of  Mines,  a  Mineral  Exhibition,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  which  is  to  make  known  to  the 
world  the  great  mineralogical  wealth  of  Peru. 
All  objects  intended'for  the  exhibition  will  be 
exempt  from  duties. 

The  MaeOe-Darwu  Cratnct— The  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two  Chambers  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian Oongress  regarding  the  Muelle-Darsena 
(of  Callao)  contract,  made  during  the  Iglesias 


administration,  was  satisfactorily  arranged  on 
October  16.  The  deputies  who  vote^  that 
Oongress  was  entitled  to  declare  the  contract 
null  and  void,  and  the  senators  who  voted  that 
the  matter  should  be  submitted  to  the  courts 
for  decision,  met  in  joint  session  and  passed  a 
bill  declaring  that  the  contract  concedes  privi- 
leges for  a  longer  period  than  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  country ;  that  to  be  valid,  it 
requires  the  approval  of  Congress;  and,  that 
that  body,  considering  the  contract  to  be  inju- 
rious to  commerce,  declares  it  null  and  void. 
The  bill  also  authorized  the  executive  to  ap- 
point a  commission  to  investigate  as  to  wheth- 
er the  company  has  faithfully  fulfilled  its  obli- 
gations undertaken  under  the  contract  of  Aog. 
16,  1869. 

RailnMdk^The  syndicate  formed  inNewTork 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Andes  Railroad  has  re> 
newed  all  the  discussion  in  regard  to  tbe  pecul- 
iar featru-es  of  this  road.  The  purchase  was 
made  about  two  years  ago  from  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  Peru.  The  raUroad  was  begun  by  ' 
Mr.  Meigs  in  1870.  Starting  from  tbe  sea,  it 
ascends  tbe  narrow  valley  of  the  once  sacred 
Rimac,  rising  6,000  feet  in  the  first  46  miles  to 
a  beautiful  valley,  where  the  people  of  Lima 
have  found  an  attractive  summer  resort ;  then 
it  follows  a  winding,  giddy  pathway  along  the 
edge  of  precipices  and  over  bridges  that  seem 
suspended  in  the  air,  tunnels  the  Andes  at  an 
altitude  of  16,646  feet — ^tbe  most  elevated  spot 
in  the  world  where  a  piston-rod  is  moved  by 
steam — and  ends  at  Oroya,  12,178  feet  above 
the  sea.  Between  the  coast  and  the  summit 
there  is  not  an  inch  of  down  grade,  and  the 
track  has  been  forced  through  the  mountains 
by  a  series  of  63  tunnels,  whose  aggregate 
length  is  21,000  feet  The  great  tunnel  of  6a- 
leria,  by  which  tbe  pinnacle  of  tbe  Andes  is 
pierced,  will  be,  when  completed,  8,800  feet 
long,  and  will  be  the  highest  elevation  on  tbe 
earth^s  surface  where  any  such  work  has  been 
undertaken.  Besides  boring  the  mountains  of 
granite  and  blasting  tbe  clefts  along  the  sides 
to  rest  the  track  upon,  steep  cuttings  and  su- 

Eerb  bridges,  the  system  of  reverse  tangents 
ad  to  be  adopted  in  oafions  that  were  too  nar- 
row for  a  curve.  So  the  track  zigzags  up  the 
mountain-side,  on  the  switch  and  back-up  prin- 
ciple, the  trains  taking  one  leap  forward,  and 
after  being  switched  on  to  another  track  an- 
other leap  backward,  until  the  summit  is  won ; 
so  that  often  there  are  four  and  five  lines  of 
track  parallel  to  one  another,  one  above  an- 
other, on  the  mountain-side. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  construction  of  tbe 
road  cost  Peru  7,000  lives  f^om  pestilence  and 
accident.  Land-slides,  falling  bowlders,  pre- 
mature explosions,  Borraehe — a  disease  that  at- 
tacks those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  raw 
air  of  the  great  altitudes — ^fevers  caused  by 
deposits  of  rotten  granite,  and  other  causes,  re- 
sulted in  a  frightful  mortality  during  the  seven 
years  the  road  was  under  constraction ;  but 
it  was  pushed  on  until  the  fands  gave  out. 
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The  Boenio  grandeur  of  the  Andes  is  present- 
ed nowhere  more  impressively  than  along  the 
oafion  of  the  Rimao  river,  which  this  railroad 
follows.  The  mountains  are  entirely  hare  of 
vegetation,  and  are  simplj  monstrous  masses 
of  rocks,  torn  and  twisted,  rent  and  shattered 
by  the  tremendous  volcanic  upheavals  which 
often  occur  here.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cafion, 
and  where  it  occasionally  spreads  out  into  a 
valley  of  minute  dimensions,  are  the  remains 
of  towns  and  cities,  whose  origin  Is  hidden  in 
the  mists  of  fable.  The  completion  of  the  line 
to  the  mining  regions  will  cost  $10,000,000. 

The  Government  granted  a  concession  for 
fifty  years  to  Medardo  Oomejo  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  railroad  line  between  Pacocha 
and  Moquegua. 

PHARMACT.  The  development  of  this  art 
advances  steadily,  and  no  important  event 
has  occurred  during  the  year  to  impede  its 
progress.  Higher  education,  stricter  laws,  in- 
creased scientific  thought,  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  conducting  business,  are  evidences  of  a 
continued  improvement  in  all  directions. 

CoDcgM.— The  Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy 
was  established  as  a  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  and  was  inaugurated  in 
September.  The  Illinois  College  of  Pharmacy 
opened  in  October,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Northwestern  University  in  Chicago.  The  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Pharmacy  became  a  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  during 
the  year.  The  New  York  Legislature  granted 
a  charter  for  a  college  of  pharmacy  in  Brook- 
lyn, but  as  yet  this  institution  has  not  come 
into  active  existence.  Degrees  in  pharmacy 
were  granted  at  the  Tulane  University,  in 
New  Orleans,  at  its  laf^t  commencement,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  found  a  New  Orleans 
college  of  pharmacy.  The  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  incorporated  in  1871,  be- 
gan its  first  session  in  the  autumn.  A  recent 
compilation  of  the  attendance  of  students  at 
the  colleges  of  pharmacy  throughout  the  coun- 
try, during  the  year  1886-'87,  shows  a  total  of 
2,177,  including  15  women. 

LcglflbUiMh — Laws  regulating  the  practice 
of  pharmacy  in  Virginia  and  Wyoming  came 
into  active  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1886;  also 
amendments  to  the  laws  already  existing  in 
New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Kings  and  Erie  Counties, 
in  New  York,  were  enacted  during  the  year. 
Legal  measures  compelling  the  use  of  scarlet 
labels  with  white  letters,  together  with  a  scar- 
let wrapper  for  container,  or  of  a  scarlet  wrap- 
per alone  for  preparations  of  morphine,  were 
passed  by  the  Le^Iatures  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wyoming. 

iatdatlMs. — The  thirty-fourth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  beginning 
on  September  7.  Nearly  200  members  were 
present,  and  of  the  business  transacted  the 
most  important  was  the  consideration  of  a 
**  National  Formulary.'^  An  additional  year 
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was  given  to  the  committee  to  be  devoted  to 
the  further  critical  examination  of  the  formu- 
las presented,  as  well  as  of  those  contained,  in 
other  collections  or  drafts  which  have  not  yet 
been  considered  for  want  of  time  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  presented  by  other  bodies. 
Charles  W.  Tufts,  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
elected  president,  and  John  M.  Maisch,  of 
Pennsylvania,  continued  as  permanent  secre- 
tary. The  Association  adjourned  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  to  meet  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September  next  Of  State  organi- 
zations, the  Tennessee  Druggists*  Association 
and  the  Dakota  Pharmaceutical  Association 
were  formed  during  August. 

Trade  Ofgaalatioiis.  —  The  National  Retail 
Druggists'  Association  held  its  fourth  annual 
meeting  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  September  6. 
This  organization,  originally  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  retail  druggists  by  a 
union  to  uphold  prices  under  various  **  plans,*' 
was  dissolved,  and  a  reorganization  on  the  ba- 
sis of  State  and  local  delegates  effected  under 
a  similar  name,  whose  objects  shall  bo  to  bind 
together  the  different  pharmaceutical  bodies  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
and  acting  upon  all  questions  affecting  phar- 
macists and  drnggists  throughout  the  Union, 
from  a  professional,  legal,  and  commercial 
standpoint.  Albert  H.  HoUister,  of  Wisconsin, 
was  chosen  president,  and  Louis  E.  Nicot,  of 
New  York,  secretary.  The  eleventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wholesale  Drnggists*  Associa- 
tion convened  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  During  its  sessions  valuable  reports 
pertaining  to  the  progress  of  commercial  affairs 
were  submitted  by  committees,  and  their  rec- 
ommendations adopted  by  the  Association  at 
large  after  ample  discussion.  It  was  found 
that  the  *^  contract  plan  *'  existing  between  the 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  had  grown  steadily 
in  favor  and  given  much  satisfaction.  The 
passage  of  an  interstate  commerce  bill  by  Con- 
gress was  urged,  and  resolutions  in  its  favor 
were  adopted ;  also  Congress  was  requested  to 
enact  a  law  preventing  the  collection  of  fees 
from  commercial  travelers  passing  through 
States  and  Territories  requiring  licenses,  a 
practice  which  is  unconstitutional,  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  most  important  measure  adopted  was 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  organize 
a  mutual  fire-insurance  company  to  insure 
the  wholesale  druggists  of  the  United  States 
against  loss  and  damage  by  fire.  Daniel  R. 
Noyes,  of  Minnesota,  was  chosen  president, 
and  A.  6.  Merriam,  of  the  same  State,  secre- 
tary. The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  August. 

Trade  Betatkm. — All  measures  for  the  better 
protection  of  prices  among  retailers  have  been 
discontinued,  and  at  present  only  the  ^*  con- 
tract plan**  between  the  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  remains  in  force.  All  efforts  to  evade 
the  enforcement  of  this  plan  have  failed,  and  it 
is  now  carried  on  more  effectually  than  ever. 
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Utottm. — The  books  of  the  year  inclnde 
'*  Manual  of  Practical  Pharmaceatical  Assay- 
ing," by  Dr.  A.  B.  Lyons  (Detroit) ;  "  Chemi- 
cal  Lecture  Notes,"  by  H.  M.  Whelpley  {St. 
Louis) ;  "  Compend  of  Pharmacy,"  by  F.  E. 
Stewart  (Ptiiladelphia) :  and  new  editions  of 
Beasley's  "  Druggists'  General  Receipt-Book," 
and  Beasley's  "  Pocket  Formulary  and  Synop- 
sis of  the  British  and  Foreign  Pharmaco- 
poeias "  (Philadelphia).  In  January,  "  The  Chi- 
cago Pharmacist"  wm  discontinued,  being 
merged  into  "The  Western  Druggist,"  of 
Chicago.  "The  American  Drug -Trade"  is 
the  name  of  a  Journal  started  in  Chicago 
with  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

FHTSIOLOCrT.  In  a  recent  discussion  of  the 
true  aim  of  physiology,  Prof.  W.  Preyer  in- 
sists upon  function  as  the  paramount  object 
of  study.  Physiological  inquiry,  he  says,  must 
attach  more  importance  to  the  conception  of 
evolution.  Morphology  has  gained  so  much 
from  applying  tne  method  of  evolution  in  all 
its  departments,  that  it  is  surprising  that  in 
physiology,  or  the  science  of  the  functions,  it 
has  not  been  applied  at  all,  or  only  occasion- 
ally and  reluctantly.  The  neglect  i*  due  part- 
ly to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  not  the  physi- 
ological function,  but  only  its  substratum,  the 
bodily  organ,  is  capable  of  evolution.  It  is. 
however,  function  that  determines  the  final 
form  during  phylogenetic  evolution,  and  with 
its  appearance  begins  the  differentiation  of  the 
substratum  of  primitive  beings.  It  is  not  the 
organ  from  which  function  derives  its  origin, 
but  just  the  reverse.  The  functions  create  their 
organs,  or,  to  use  a  better  definition,  necessity 
determines  the  organic  form,  which  hence  be- 
comes hereditary,  and  ultimately  in  the  em- 
bryo of  the  higher  animals  in  structure,  at 
least,  precedes  function.  This  is  illustrated  in 
an  experiment  on  the  embryo  of  the  land  sala- 
mander, which,  when  many  months  previous 
to  the  normal  time  of  its  entry  into  the  world, 
if  taken  out  of  the  egg  and  kept  in  water  well 
supplied  with  oxygen  and  amply  fed  with  small 
living  water-animals,  will  undergo  a  change  in 
its  organism.  It  bos  to  inhale  the  oxygen  dis- 
solved in  the  water,  not  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, like  its  parents  breathing  with  lungs. 
Its  lungs,  therefore,  remain  undeveloped,  but 
by  way  of  compensation  strong  gills  appear 
at  each  side  of  the  head.  The  originally  very 
feeble  function  of  respiration  through  gills,  in 
conformity  with  the  increased  demands  of  the 
growing  body,  creates  a  new  organ,  or  calls 
forth  one  possessed  by  its  remote  ancestors. 
The  animal,  moreover,  feels  the  necessity  to 
swim,  not  to  creep,  like  its  terrestrial  parents. 
Its  four  extremities,  therefore,  become  mere 
rudimentary  appendages,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  vigorous  rudder -tail  develops.  The 
function  of  swimming  calls  forth  fins,  new 
organs  which  the  parents  lack.  Thus  a  sub- 
stantially new  animA  is  produced  which  else- 
where does  not  exist,  and  which  shows  how, 
through  the  development  of  new  functions. 


new  organs  are  formed,  or,  as  it  were,  resus- 
citated. The  principle  applies  not  only  to 
particular  cases  with  artificially  created  con- 
ditions, but  to  all  functions.  All  of  them  pre- 
cede the  organs  devoted  to  their  exclusive 
service.  All  of  them  originate  through  com- 
petition for  the  necessities  of  life.  At  first  a 
simple  want  is  easily  satisfied  by  simple  means, 
but  gradually  the  organism  is  called  upon  to 
meet  numerous  demands  requiring  complex 
contrivances  through  difierentiation.  "  No  or- 
ganic structure  develops  without  having  an 
activity,  a  necessity  to  intensify  this  activity 
for  its  cause.  The  cause  of  this  increase  in 
activity  or  differentiation  is  simply  functional 
evolution.  It  is  the  principle  of  all  organio 
growth,  of  all  morphological  evolution,  and, 
wherever  it  decreases  or  ceases,  the  latter  at 
once  retrogrades.  Without  function,  no  or- 
ganic evolution ;  increase  of  function,  organic 
differentiation ;  cessation  of  function,  organic 
retrogression." 

IferrMB  Syston.— Dr.  von  Monakow  has  com- 
municated to  the  Physiological  Society  of  Ber- 
lin an  account  of  his  anatomical  investigations 
of  the  brain,  which  related  to  the  central  origin 
of  the  optic  nerve.    He  had  enucleated  on  one 
or  both  sides  the  bulbus  in  young  rabbits  and 
cats,  and,  after  an  interval  of  some  months, 
had  examined  the  changes  which  resulted.    In 
each  case  he  found  regular  ascending  atrophy, 
capable  of  being  traced  up  to  the  origin  of  the 
nerves.    By  this  means  he  had  been  able  to 
recognize  as  central  original  spots  of  the  nervi 
optici,  the  corpus  geniculatum  externum,  the 
pulvinar,  and  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemi- 
na.    The  corpus  geniculatum  and  the  pulvinar 
consisted  of  large  multipolar  cells,  between 
which  lay  a  gray  medullary  substance,  which, 
on  being  colored  with  carmine,  showed  a  par- 
ticularly strong  tinge.    After  the  enucleation, 
atrophy  of  the  gray  medullary  substance  was 
observed  in  both,  while  the  cells  remained  al- 
together intact.    On  coloring  with  carmine, 
the  somewhat  shrunken  organs  appeared  much 
paler  than  in  the  normal  state.    In  the  corpo- 
ra quadrigemina  five  different  layers  of  small 
and  large  cells  and  fibrous  bands  were  distin- 
guished.   Of  these  the  three  innermost  layers 
lying  toward  the  ventricle  remained  intact, 
while  the  two  external  cellular  layers  were 
atrophied  or  were  altogether  wanting.    The 
degeneration  and  disturbance  of  growth  after 
enucleation  of  the  bulbus  had  not,  however, 
extended  beyond  these  primary  centers  of  the 
optic  nerve.    Dr.  von  Monakow  had,  further- 
more, removed  particular  parts  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  lying  within  Munk's  sphere  of  visioD, 
and  the  degeneration  and  atrophy  which  suc- 
ceeded this  injury,  and,  extended  peripberi- 
cally,  could  be  followed  through  Gratiolet^s 
fibers  on  to  the  three  centers  of  optic  nerves 
above  mentioned,  the  corpus  geniculatum  ex- 
ternum, the  pulvinar,  and  the  anterior  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  beyond  these  centers  as  far 
as  the  tractus  opticus  and  the  optic  nerves.  It 
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^s  an  interesting  fact  that,  after  the  injury 
of  the  cerehral  cortex,  the  degeneration  of  the 
three  centers  of  optic  nerves  was  of  a  different 
character  from  that  which  set  in  after  the 
peripheric  enucleation.  The  corpus  genicnla- 
turn  and  the  pulvinar  were  now  altered  in 
snch  a  manner  that  it  was  mainly  the  cells 
which  either  showed  degeneration  or  were 
entirely  wanting.  In  the  anterior  corpora 
quadrigemina,  likewise,  it  was  other  layers — 
namely,  the  third  medullary  layer  and  the 
larger  cells — which  were  overtaken  by  de- 
generation. The  author  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  making  a  dissection,  of  substantiat- 
ing on  a  man,  who  had  long  been  suffering 
from  a  diseased  retina,  that  the  degeneration 
in  the  case  of  man  propagated  itself  centrally 
— toward  the  three  centers  before  mentioned 
— just  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  rabbits 
operated  on. 

Ph.  Rey  has  communicated  the  following 
from  materials  left  by  him,  as  the* results  of 
847  observations  collected  by  Broca  on  the 
weight  of  the  three  cerebral  regions,  frontal 
lobes,  occipital  lobes,  and  parietal  regions: 
First,  the  relation  of  these  different  parts  to 
the  brain  is,  in  men :  Frontal  lobes,  1 :  2*83 ; 
occipital  lobes,  1:10-66;  parieto-temporal  re- 
gions, 1 :  2*12.  In  women :  Frontal  lobes, 
1 :  2*32 ;  occipital  lobes,  1 :  9*88 ;  parieto-tem- 
poral regions,  1 :  2*18.  Secondly,  in  man  the 
left  frontal  lobe  is  heavier  than  the  right, 
but  in  the  occipital  lobes  and  in  the  temporal 
regions  the  excess  is  on  the  right  side.  Third- 
ly, in  old  people  loss  of  weight  is  more  per- 
ceptible in  the  parieto-temporal  regions  than 
in  the  frontal  and  occipital  lobes ;  that  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  women.  Hence  it  is  that 
if  in  ad  alt  life  men  have  proportionately  larger 
frontal  lobes,  that  ratio  is  attained  in  women 
in  old  age.  Fourthly,  in  men  the  frontal  lobes 
attain  their  greatest  weight  at  thirty-five  years, 
but  the  parieto-temporal  regions  acquire  it  at 
twenty -five.  The  anterior  lobes  of  women 
present  little  difference  between  twenty -five 
and  thirty-five  years. 

W.  H.  Gaskell  shows,  from  experiments  on 
the  dog,  that  the  nerves  which  supply  the  mus- 
cles of  the  vascular  and  visceral  systems  all 
have  certain  common  histological  character- 
istics, while  nerves  of  the  same  function  pos- 
sess in  addition  a  well-defined  anatomical 
coarse.  They  are  all  composed  of  medullated 
fibers  of  the  finest  size,  which  lose  their  me- 
dulla and  become  non-meduUated  before  they 
reach  their  destination.  One  of  the  functions 
of  the  ganglia  with  which  they  are  in  connec- 
tion is  to  effect  this  conversion  of  medullated 
into  non-medullated  fibers.  A  beginning  has 
been  made  in  defining  the  anatomical  course 
of  these  nerves  by  tracing  for  each  kind  of 
nerve  the  characteristic  small  medullated  fibers 
from  the  central  nervous  system  into  the  spe- 
cial group  of  ganglia  in  which  the  loss  of  the 
medi^la  takes  place.  Although  this  anatomical 
coarse  can  not  at  present  be  defined  in  every 


case  to  its  fullest  extent,  sufiicient  evidence 
has  been  given  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  vascular  and  visceral  muscles  are  through- 
out supplied  by  two  kinds  of  nerve-fibers  of 
opposite  functions,  the  one  motor  and  the 
other  inhibitory ;  and  that  these  two  kinds  of 
nerve-fibers  reach  the  muscle  by  separate  dis- 
tinct anatomical  paths,  the  difference  of  path 
consisting  in  a  difference  of  origin  from  the 
central  nervous  system  combined  with  the  fact 
that  ibhibitory  nerves  lose  their  medulla  in 
more  distinct  ganglia  than  the  corresponding 
motor  nerves.  In  addition,  the  ganglia  are 
shown  to  possess  a  nutritive  power  over  the 
nerves  which  pass  from  them  to  the  periphery. 
A  third  function  of  the  ganglia  to  be  noticed 
is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  nerve-fibers 
which  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  loss  of 
the  medulla.  The  fact  that  involuntary  mus- 
cles are  supplied  with  two  efferent  nerves, 
which  differ  not  only  in  function  but  also  in 
their  anatomical  course,  leads  to  the  concep- 
tion that  a  similar  double  nerve  exists  for  all 
tissues.  The  sphincter  muscle  of  the  iris  also 
affords  an  example  of  a  muscular  structure 
supplied  by  two  nerves  of  opposite  character, 
the  one  motor  and  the  other  inhibitory.  The 
experiments  show-  that  the  inhibitory  nerves 
are  of  as  fundamental  importance  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  body  as  the  motor  nerves.  No  evi- 
dence exists  that  the  same  nerve-fiber  is  some- 
times capable  of  acting  as  a  motor  nerve,  some- 
times as  a  nerve  of  inhibition,  but  on  the  con- 
trary the  latter  nerves  form  a  separate  and 
complete  nervous  system  subject  to  as  definite 
anatomical  and  histological  laws  as  the  for- 
mer ;  the  complete  investigation  of  these  laws 
is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  phys- 
iology, and  is  absolutely  necessary  before  we 
can  attempt  to  understand  the  part  played  by 
the  nervous  system  in  the  regulation  of  the 
different  vital  processes. 

H.  P.  Bowditch  and  J.  W.  Warren,  regard- 
ing the  methods  of  investigation  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  the  limbs  by  observations  of 
the  temperature  of  the  skin  as  not  likely  to 
yield  wholly  satisfactory  results,  devised  and 
applied  a  method  in  which  the  vascular  changes 
are  directly  registered  by  means  of  a  plethys- 
mograph.  The  leg  of  the  animal  was,  in  this 
apparatus,  placed  in  a  leg-holder,  in  which  its 
dilatations  and  contractions  were  exactly  meas- 
ured. Under  electrical  stimulation  changes  oc- 
curred in  the  size  of  the  leg  in  nearly  all  cases  of 
one  of  three  sorts:  1.  A*prompt  contraction ; 
2.  A  prompt  contraction,  foUowed  by  a  dilata- 
tion ;  8.  A  slow  dilatation.  Occasionally  a  dila- 
tation, followed  by  a  contraction,  was  observed, 
but  these  cases  were  so  irregular  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  so  few  in  comparison  with  the  to- 
tal number  of  observations  that  they  were  left 
out  of  account  in  the  analysis  of  the  results. 
The  results  of  990  observations  on  70  cats 
showed  that  stimulations  of  every  rate  and 
intensity  may  give  any  one  of  the  three  re- 
sults, except  that  simple  dilatations  were  never 
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observed  to  follow  rapid  stimulations  of  me- 
diam  and  strong  intensity.  In  a  large  m^oritj 
of  cases  both  vaso-constrictor  and  vaso-dilator 
fibers  were  stimulated  by  the  application  of 
electricity  to  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  vaso-di- 
lator  nerves  are  more  irritable,  with  a  slow^ 
and  the  vaso-constrictor  nerves  with  a  rapid, 
rate  of  stimulation.  With  each  intensity  of 
stimulation  the  average  result  shows,  with  an 
increasing  rate  of  stimulation,  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  contraction.  With  a  slow  rate  of 
stimulation,  a  feeble  irritation  acts  relatively 
more  on  the  vaso- dilator  and  a  strong  irrita- 
tion more  on  the  vaso-constriotor  nerves.  With 
more  rapid  stimulation  this  difference  was  not 
noticed.  Of  the  three-named  results  of  eleo- 
tricflJ  stimulation,  the  second — contraction  fol- 
lowed by  a  dilatation — is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon. Moreover,  this  result  passes  by  insen- 
sible gradations  into  the  first  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  dilatation,  and  into  the  thii^  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  contraction.  The 
first  and  third  results  may  therefore  be  regard- 
ed as  particular  cases  of  the  second,  in  which 
the  dilatation  and  the  contraction  are  respect- 
ively reduced  to  zero,  and  on  this  supposition 
the  average  amount  of  contraction  and  of  dila- 
tation can  be  calculated  for  all  the  observations 
of  a  given '  rate  and  intensity  of  stimulation. 
Experiments  on  the  effects  of  temperature 
were  not  sufficient  to  justify  definite  conclu- 
sionSf  but  the  results  were  not  so  marked  as 
the  observations  of  others  had  led  the  authors 
to  expect.  The  studies  of  the  efiect  of  the 
varying  length  of  time  between  the  section  of 
the  nerve  and  its  stimulation  showed  that  the 
motor  nerve-fibers  might  begin  to  show  signs 
of  degeneration  as  early  as  the  second  day  after 
section  ;  and  the  loss  of  power  was  nearly  al- 
ways complete  on  the  fourth  day.  Probably 
the  degeneration  of  the  motor  nerve-fibers  fol- 
lows a  similar  coiirze  to  that  of  the  vaso-oon- 
striotors,  while  that  of  the  vaso-dilators  is 
much  slower  than  either.  Investigations  of 
the  effects  of  the  vascular  contractions  aod 
dilatations  described  upon  the  blood-supply  of 
the  limb  resulted  in  showing  that  the  sciatic 
nerve  contains  fibers  that  exert  a  very  marked 
influence  upon  the  blood-vessels.  Whether 
these  changes  occur  chiefly  in  the  cutaneous 
or  in  the  muscular  blood-vessels  is  a  question 
which  the  experiments  afford  no  data  for  de- 
ciding. In  the  use  of  the  terms  ^*  vaso-con- 
strictors"  and  "  vaso-dilators,"  the  authors 
do  not  wish  to  be  Understood  as  expressing 
any  opinion  upon  the  question  of  the  inde- 
pendent anatomical  existence  of  fibers  having 
these  functions.  The  phenomena  observed  may 
be  quite  as  well  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  there  is  one  set  of  fibers  acting  in  differ- 
ent ways  under  different  circumstances. 

Samuel  Wilks  has  made  a  study  of  the  pjmp- 
tora  of  sudden  falling,  in  which  he  flnds  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  recently  accepted  by  clinical 
students  that  a  much  more  intimate  connec- 
tion exists  between  the  nerve-centers,  nerve- 


fibers,  and  muscles  than  bad  before  be€o  con- 
ceiveo.  If  a  patient  is  subject  to  falling,  it  ig 
evident  that  the  higher  motor  re^ons,  or  some 
part  of  the  lower  track  leading  to  the  mus- 
cles have,  for  the  moment,  become  inert,  and 
we  ask  ourselves  in  what  way  this  has  been 
brought  about.  It  is  known  that  the  function 
of  the  brain  is  dependent  directly  upon  a  due 
supply  of  blood,  and  that  if  the  circulation  be 
arrested  onconsciousness  occurs  instantly  and 
the  person  falls,  and  a  general  cessation  of  the 
circulation  would  result  in  the  loss  of  other 
functions  of  the  brain  than  that  of  conseions- 
ness;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  might 
not  be  an  arrest  to  the  flow  of  blood  in  some 
portion  of  the  brain,  leading  to  a  paralysis  of 
certain  muscles  without  loss  of  consciousness. 
It  is  now  generally  believed  that  an  inhibitory 
action  can  be  produced  on  the  different  orgsns 
of  the  body  through  the  nervous  system,  and 
that  the  brain  can  be  included  under  the  gen- 
eral law ;  -and  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
some  direct  influence  may  not  be  exerted 
through  the  nerves,  either  on  the.  heart  or  the 
brain.  The  author  has  taught  that  pressure 
on  the  neck,  as  in  hanging  or  garottmg,  will 
often  produce  instantaneous  insensibility  and 
death ;  and  that  strangulation  by  no  means  im- 
plies congestion  of  the  lunes  and  engorge- 
ment of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  That  the 
brain  can  be  acted  on  directly  independent  of 
the  heart,  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  cases 
of  shock,  whether  physical  or  moral.  In  fa- 
vor of  this  view  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of 
wild  animals  suddenly  expiring  from  fright, 
and  the  lesser  effects  produced  npon  them  by 
the  so-called  mesmeric  process.  Many  in- 
stances might  be  mentioned  to  show  how  di- 
rectly the  healthy  working  of  the  muscles  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  brain,  and  that  the 
activities  of  the  two  structures  correspond. 
The  possible  agency  of  the  spinal  cord  also  de- 
serves attention,  for,  seeing  that  the  fibers  of 
the  motor  tract  proceed  from  the  brain  mostly 
to  the  anterior  comua  of  the  cord,  and  from 
these  again  other  nerves  pass  on,  which  stim- 
ulate the  muscles,  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all 
the  cerebral  influence  is  conveyed  through 
the  spinal  system.  The  author  infers  that  the 
cord  may  be  the  seat  of  an  inhibitory  influence 
from  the  fact  that,  in  some  cases  of  very 
chronic  spine-disease,  patients  have  suffered, 
among  their  earlier  symptoms,  from  sudden 
falling.  When  falling  occurs,  with  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, the  cause  may  be  placed  in  the 
brain  proper ;  when  there  is  no  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, it  is  looked  for  in  the  motor  tracts 
below,  or  in  the  spinal  centers. 

Special  Swaes. — MM.  Oharpentier  and  Pari- 
naud,  working  independently,  have  concluded 
that  visual  sensations  involve  two  distinct 
kinds  of  physiological  processes.  Sensations 
of  one  kind  are  "  photestheticy'*  and  comprise 
luminous  sensations  pure  and  simple,  merely 
discriminating  light  in  distinction  from  dark- 
ness.   The  ouker  sensations  are  truly  ^'  visual,*' 
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tnd  are  necessary  to  the  perception  of  color, 
of  form,  and  to  distinctness  of  vision.  The 
first  kind  of  sensation  is  supplied  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  rods  of  the  retina  through  the 
chemical  disintegration  of  the  "  visual  purple,*' 
which  is  found  in  their  outer  segments.  The 
power  of  giving  rise  to  the  second  kind  of 
sensations  is  confined  to  the  retinal  cones 
which  wholly  compose  tiie  bacillary  layer  of 
Che  fovea  centralis,  but  which  relatively  de- 
crease in  number,  with  reference  to  the  rods 
as  we  recede  from  this  area.  Parinaud  de- 
clares that  the  increase  of  sensibility  of  the 
retina  to  small  differences  of  luminosity  when 
the  amount  of  objective  light  is  extremely 
small,  is  confined  to  the  area  outrade  of  the 
fovea  centralis.  This  increase  of  sensibility  is 
proportionately  greater  toward  the  more  re- 
frangible rays. 

Dr.  H.  Virchow  has  found  the  eye  of  the 
frog  to  be  possessed  of  a  beautiful  ciliary  mus- 
cle with  lung-fibers,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  other  animals,  composes  the  posterior  and 
outer  part  of  the  cUiary  body.  This  ciliary 
body  nils  out  the  comer  arising  from  the 
choroid,  which  closely  adjoins  the  sclerotic, 
curving  round  to  the  iris  at  the  point  where 
the  sclerotic  passes  into  the  cornea,  and,  be- 
sides the  muscle,  consists  of  the  pigmentary 
fold  and  a  network  of  fibers,  the  ligamentum 
peetinatum  iridis,  which  is  so  little  developed 
in  man  as  hardly  to  merit  any  consideration. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Physical  and  Biologi- 
cal Sections  of  the  British  Aesociation  was  held 
for  the  discussion  of  color- vision.  Lord  Ray- 
leigh  acknowledged  the  interest  of  both  of 
these  sides  of  science  in  the  matter,  and  said 
that  the  lirst  point  established  by  the  workers 
of  the  subject  was  that  color-vision  was  three- 
fold. To  prove  this  it  was  only  necessary  to 
match  colors.  Dr.  EOnig  said  that  one  could 
explain  all  phenomena  of  color-perception  by 
supposing  that  each  surface  element  of  the 
retina  consisted  of  three  constituents,  each  of 
which,  when  aflfected,  caused  a  different  color- 
sensation.  On  this  supposition  all  the  various 
shades  of  color  were  the  resultant  of  three  fun- 
damental sensations  originating  in  those  con- 
stituents. Dr.  Michael  Foster  said  that  the 
physiologist's  point  of  view  was  in  antagonism 
to  the  physicist's  in  several  radical  points. 
The  habit  of  smoking  tended  to  produce  color- 
blindness in  the  central  field  of  the  red ;  we 
were  all  more  or  less  color-blind  in  the  out- 
side of  the  pupil.  The  more  physiologists 
knew  about  the  living  body,  the  nearer  they 
grew  to  the  conception  of  the  theory  that 
there  were  two  processes  always  going  on 
in  the  body  *a  building  up,  and  a  breaking 
down.  In  the  theory  of  color-perception,  this 
idea  was  carried  out  in  the  suppomtion  that 
certain  rays  of  light  acting  on  the  retina  broke 
down  its  substance  and  produced  the  sensation 
of  color  from  those  rays,  and  certain  other  rays 
broke  down  the  substance  of  the  retina  and 
produced  another  sensation  of  color. 


Recent  investigations  concerning  the  effects 
of  various  drugs  on  the  sense  of  taste  have 
shown  that  the  prolonged  application  of  ice 
removes  the  sensibility  for  all  tastes.  Cocaine 
destroys  the  sensibility  for  bitter,  reducing 
the  sensation  to  a  feeling  of  contact  only, 
while  all  other  substances  can  still  be  tasted. 
Its  effect  in  this  direction  is  more  marked  than 
that  of  any  other  drug,  though  several  drugs 
reduce  the  sensibility  for  bitter,  and  caffeine 
and  morphia  diminish  the  discriminative  sen- 
sibility between  different  intensities  of  bitter. 
Sulphuric  acid,  in  a  2-per-cent.  solution, 
makes  distilled  water  taste  sweet,  and  confers 
a  sweetish  taste  on  a  quinine  solution  at  the 
tip,  but  not  at  any  other  part  of  the  tongue. 
The  experiments  seem  to  suggest  the  supposi- 
tion of  separate  fibers  for  the  conduction  of 
separate  taste,  analogous  with  the  recently 
discovered  hot  and  cold  points  in  the  skin. 

Experiments  by  Prof.  Valentine  indicate 
that  men  of  delicate  smell  can  sniff  a  pint  of 
air  containing  bromine  in  the  proportion  of  a 
thirty  thousandth  of  a  milligramme,  or  the  same 
quantity  of  air  impregnated  with  the  two  mill- 
ionth of  a  milligramme  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen, and  can  probably  detect  the  280  milliontb 
of  a  milligramme  of  sulphureted  alcohol  or 
mercaptan. 

dralalieiu — De  Jager  has  found  it  an  im- 
pediment to  the  investigation  of  the  relations 
of  the  circulation  that  the  apparatus,  with  its 
tubes,  etc.,  by  means  of  which  the  research  is 
attempted,  are  mere  dead  imitations,  and  have 
no  qualities  corresponding  with  the  elasticity 
of  the  living  tissue.  However  much  we  may 
desire  to  express  what  we  observe  in  the  or- 
ganism in  a  more  concise  form — ^in  other  words 
to  reduce  the  laws  which  there  obtain  to  a 
formula — the  data  required  for  this  purpose 
have  nowhere  been  collected.  Thus,  if  we 
wish  to  express  in  formulas  the  laws  which 
govern  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we  ought 
ta  know — to  mention  but  one  factor — the  co- 
efi&cient  of  elasticity  of  the  living  wall  of  the 
vessels  over  the  whole  vascular  system.  But, 
when  we  wanted  to  employ  such  a  coefficient, 
we  should  find  that  we  Knew  very  little  about 
that  of  the  dead  tissue,  and  still  less  about  that 
of  the  living  one.  Hence  we  are  generally 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  relative 
statements,  when  we  wish  to  give  absolute 
ones.  The  author,  using  elastic  and  non-elas- 
tic tubes,  has  made  experiments  on  the  effect 
of  condensed  and  of  rarefied  air  upon  the  respi- 
ration and  the  blood-current  From  these  he 
deduces  the  conclusion  that,  however  we  cause 
the  condensed  air  to  act  during  respiration, 
it  will  never  be  favorable,  but  always  detri- 
mental, to  the  blood-current.  If,  with  smaller 
degrees  of  the  action  of  condensed  air,  we  ob- 
tain no  effect  on  the  blood-pressure,  because 
the  heart  compensates  the  influence  by  its  in- 
creased action,  then  greater  expenditure  of 
energy  is  demanded  of  the  heart.  If  this  does 
not  occur,  there  always  ensues  a  fall  in  the 
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mean  arterial  and  a  rise  in  the  mean  venons 
pressure.  In  all  cases  of  weak  cardiac  action, 
or  in  general  of  bad  circolation,  every  applica- 
tion of  condensed  air  is  to  be  disapproved  of. 
These  applications  may  be  useful  in  order  to 
improve,  after  an  illness,  the  elasticity  of  the 
lungs,  or  to  tear  a  slight  pleuritic  adhesion; 
but  to  weak  persons,  any  application  of  con- 
densed air  may  prove  a  source  of  danger.  The 
application  of  rarefied  air,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  favorable  to  the  circulation.  Applica- 
tion of  rarefied  air  is  to  be  recommended  dur- 
ing expiration  only ;  while  condensed  air  should 
never  be  applied,  if  at  all,  otherwise  than  dur- 
ing inspiration. 

W.  D.  Halliburton  has  continued  his  obser- 
vations on  serum,  and  concludes  from  them 
that  the  proteids  in  the  blood  of  birds  resem- 
ble very  closely  those  of  mammals.  The  pro- 
teids in  the  blood-serum  of  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals differ  from  those  in  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals in  three  particulars:  The  percentage  of 
total  proteids  is  smaller;  the  serum  albumen 
is  especially  diminished,  not  only  absolutely, 
but  relatively  to  the  serum  globulin  present; 
and  the  serum  albumen  seems  to  be  a  single 

Eroteid  in  cold-blooded  animals,  and  can  not 
e  differentiated  into  three  by  fractional  coagu- 
lation, as  in  birds  and  mammals.  In  all  the 
vertebrates  examined  the  temperature  of  coag- 
ulation of  fibrinogen  and  serum  globulin  was 
approximately  the  same. 

During  the  foregoing  investigations  Mr.  Hal- 
liburton also  noticed  that  the  blood-serum  of 
the  animals  was  of  an  orange-red  color.  The 
coloring- matter  was  carried  down  with  the 
proteids  when  they  were  precipitated  as  a  heat- 
ooagulum,  and  extracted  from  the  precipitate 
as  a  yellowish-green  substance.  From  the  ex- 
amination of  its  properties  the  conclusions 
were  drawn  that  the  blood- seram  of  the  pigeon, 
hen,  dove,  and  tortoise  contains  a  yellow  iipo- 
ohrome  (serum  lutein),  which  can  be  most 
readily  extracted  from  the  serum  by  ethylio 
alcohol ;  that  this  is  identical  with  the  color- 
ing-matter of  the  fat  of  the  same  animals ;  and 
that  its  presence  in  the  muscles  of  the  pigeon 
and  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  of  the 
hdii  is  due  to  there  being  a  large  amount  of  fat 
mixed  with  the  muscular  fibers  in  those  situ- 
ations. 

George  T.  Kemp  sets  forth  the  conclusion, 
derived  from  his  experiments,  that  in  addition 
to  the  red  corpuscles  and  leucocytes  the  blood 
normally  contains  a  third  histological  element 
— the  "  plaques.".  These  have  been  variously 
considered  as  young  red  corpuscles ;  as  nuclei 
floating  in  the  blood;  as  being  derived  from 
the  red  or  the  white  corpuscles;  as  being 
fibrin  ;  and  as  being  globular  depositions  pro- 
duced by  the  cooling  of  the  blood;  but  the 
author  proves  that,  although  strong  resem- 
blances exist  between  the  plaques  and  other 
histological  elements  of  the  blood,  there  is  not 
yet  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  a  genetic 
connection.    The  plaques  should  therefore,  at 


least  for  the  present,  be  regarded  as  independ- 
ent elements.  When  the  blood  is  drawn,  the 
plaques  break  down  almost  immediately,  and 
this  is  not  true  of  any  other  element  of  the 
blood ;  and  this  breaking  down  of  the  plaques 
seems  intimately  connected,  in  time-relations 
at  least,  with  the  clotting  of  the  blood. 

Dr.  William  Oder,  of  I^hiladelphia,  who  has 
made  these  plaques  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion for  several  years,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  no  evidence  of  a  histological  character  has 
yet  been  offered  which  proves  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  white  corpuscles.  The  subject  of 
the  relation  of  the  blood-plaques  to  coagula- 
tion, he  says,  is  a  new  one.  filaments  of  fibrin 
can  be  readily  seen  projecting  from  the  grannie 
masses  of  the  baBmatoblasts,  and  Sohultze  and 
Ranvier  have  thought  that  they  became  cen- 
ters for  coagulation.  The  fibrin  sets  or  forms 
in  a  thick  network  about  the  grannle-ma^es, 
but  it  is  also  found,  independently  of  the 
plaques,  in  the  serum,  resembling  free  crystal- 
line bodies.  That  the  blood-plaqnes  are  cen- 
ters for  coagulation  appears  to  be  demonstrated 
by  the  introduction  of  a  small  piece  of  thread 
into  the  active  circulation.  After  it  has  been 
left  there  for  some  minutes,  it  is  found  on 
withdrawing  it  that  the  blood-plaques  have 
collected  upon  it.  Red  and  white  corpuscles 
are  also  found  upon  the  thread,  but  the  plaques 
are  much  more  conspicuous,  and  if  the  thread 
is  placed  in  a  coagnlable  solution,  after  the  red 
and  the  white  corpuscles  have  been  washed 
away,  clotting  wiU  promptly  take  place,  and 
the  more  abundant  the  plaques  the  firmer  will 
be  the  clot 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Phyraological 
Society  of  Berlin,  Prof.  Kronecker  sp<9ce  of 
a  series  of  precautionary  measures  to  be  ob- 
served in  cases  of  saving  life  by  an  infusion  of 
common  salt  solution.  Animals,  after  severe 
loss  of  blood,  recovered  in  the  best  and  most 
rapid  manner  by  introducing  into  their  blood- 
channels  a  like  quantity  of  common  salt  solu- 
tion. In  the  case  of  infusions  of  albuminous 
solutions,  of  serum  sanguinis,  and  even  of  the 
blood  of  another  individual  of  the  same  species 
deprived  of  its  fibrin,  there  was,  according  to 
direct  measurements,  an  invariable  destruction 
of  blood-corpuscles.  With  infusions  of  com- 
mon salt  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  blood- 
corpuscles  were  seen  to  increase  somewhat 
rapidly.  Certain  precautionary  rales  ir&e  to 
be  observed  in  applying  this  agency  to  man. 
In  the  first  place,  the  composition  of  the  solu- 
tion must  be  such  as  was  most  compatible  with 
the  human  organism.  A  solution  of  0*78  per 
cent,  exercised  the  least  irritation  on  the  hu- 
man body,  and  was  therefore  the  most  appro- 
priate for  infusions  designed  to  save  life.  The 
addition  of  the  carbonate  of  an  alkali,  recom- 
mended by  some,  bad  an  ii\jurious  effect  Of 
great  importance  were  the  velocity  and  press- 
ure with  which  the  infusion  was  injected; 
both  should  correspond  with  the  velocity  and 
pressure  in  the  vein  into  which  the  solution 
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entered.  The  common  salt  eolation  should, 
further,  be  disinfeoted  beforehand  by  boiling, 
and  the  air  which  penetrated  into  the  reser- 
voir while  it  was  being  emptied  mast  be  fil- 
tered by  means  of  a  wadding  stopper.  The 
iiijnrioas  effect  of  too  strong  pressure  was  illus- 
trated by  a  coipparative  experiment  on  two 
rabbits. 

B.  W.  Richardson  has  made  some  calculations 
of  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  heart 
in  a  health  J  adult  man.  By  tracing  the  work 
oat  by  the  minute,  hour,  and  day,  the  author 
shows  that  it  is  equal  to  the  feat  of  raising 
6  tons  4  cwt  one  foot  per  hour,  or  125  tons 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Turning  to  the  mile- 
age of  the  circulation,  and  presuming  that  the 
blood  is  thrown  out  of  the  heart  at  each  pulsa- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  69  strokes  a  minute, 
and  at  the  assumed  force  of  9  feet,  it  may  be  es- 
timated to  he  equivalent  to  207  yards  per  min- 
ute, 7  miles  per  hour,  168  miles  per  day,  61,820 
miles  per  year,  and  5,160,880  miles  in  a  life- 
time of  eighty-four  years.  The  number  of 
beats  of  the  heart  in  the  same  long  life  would 
reach  the  grand  total  of  2,869,776,000.  The 
imbibition  of  8  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol  adds  24 
foot-tons  to  the  heart's  daily  burden. 

Herr  Holzmann  sums  up  the  following  as 
the  results  of  his  investigations  of  the  condi- 
tions of  blood-clotting :  A  body  called  fibrino- 
gen, belonging  to  the  class  of  globulins,  can  be 
obtained  from  horse's  blood,  and  solutions  of 
fibrinogen  neither  coagulated  spontaneously  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  nor  upon  dilution  with 
water ;  defibrinated  blood,  blood  serum,  watery 
extract  of  the  albuminous  coagulum,  formed  in 
bl^od-serum  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  or  the 
extract  obtained  from  egg-albumen  coagulated 
in  the  same  way,  the  putrescent  fluids  obtained 
from  cooked  egg-albumen,  and  long-continued 
passage  of  oxygen,  all  cause  typical  coajgula- 
tion  of  the  solution  of  fibrinogen  at  ordinary 
temperatures  with  the  production  of  fibrin. 
Fibrin-ferment  is  not  peculiar  to  the  blood, 
but  occurs  among  the  decomposition  products 
of  albumen.  It  is  probable  that  fibrin  is  the 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  fibrinogen ;  when 
a  dog  is  rapidly  bled  to  death  (one  and  a  half 
to  three  hours),  the  last  portions  of  blood 
drawn  clot  quicker  than  the  first,  though  the 
amoimt  of  fibrin  does  not  markedly  vary. 
Venous  blood  clots  more  slower  than  arterial 
blood ;  suffocation  delays  coagulation.  Curare, 
chloral  hydrate,  chloroform^  quinine,  and  sodi- 
um carbonate  also  delay  it. 

BcsptratlM. — Dr.  Gad,  reporting  to  the  Phys- 
iological Society  of  Berlin  respecting  his  ex- 
periments on  hiemorrhagic  dyspnoea,  showed 
that  upon  withdrawing  a  large  supply  of  blood 
from  an  animal,  dyspnoea  at  once  ensues,  in 
the  form  of  inspirations,  such  as  show  them- 
selvee  in  all  cases  of  dyspnoea  induced  by  in- 
sufBcient  conduction  of  oxygen  to  the  re- 
spiratory center.  He  called  these  heightened 
inspirations,  which  proceed  side  by  side  with 
an  increased  sinking  of  the  blood-pressure, 


"  pneumatorectic  "  respirations.  This  respira- 
tion is  distinguished  from  normal  respiration 
by  regular  deep  inspirations  of  unchanged  fre- 
quency, in  which  the  middle  attitude  of  the 
tnorax  removes  further  from  the  expiratory 
than  is  the  case  in  normal  respiration.  The 
curve  of  respiration  then  passes  over  into  the 
normal,  or  convulsions  set  in,  with  increasing 
blood-pressure,  and  altogether  irregular  re- 
spiratory curves.  After  repeated  heavy  dis- 
charges of  blood,  the  pneumatorectic  passes 
into  the  "syncoptio"  respiration,  which  is 
characterized  by  deep  inspirations  of  very  in- 
frequent occurrence,  during  which  the  attitude 
of  the  thorax  after  expiration  approaches  even 
nearer  to  that  which  it  holds  in  a  dead  body. 
Both  the  pneumatorectic  and  the  syncoptic 
respirations  are  perfectly  regular  and  typical. 
The  former  shows  itself  immediately  after  a 
heavy  discharge  of  blood,  the  latter  before 
death.  Between  these  extreme  forms  there 
passed  a  series  of  others  in  an  intercurrent 
manner.  Among  them  was  a  very  frequent 
superficial  respiration,  which  was  inadequate 
to  the  necessities  of  life,  and  was  called  '^  hy- 
pokinetic." Another  form  of  respiration  fol- 
lowing heavy  bleeding  is  that  which  shows 
itself  in  periodical  increasings  of  the  ampli- 
tudes in  respiratory  movements. 

Prof.  Znntz  describes  his  experiments,  with 
Dr.  Geppert,  to  determine  whether  the  gases 
of  the  blood,  which  are  assomed  to  be  the  sole 
stimulations  of  respiration,  are  adequate  to  ex- 
plain the  dyspnoea  that  follows  increased  mus- 
cular activity.  Quantities  of  blood  were  with- 
drawn from  a  dog  while  at  rest  and  while  at 
work  without  his  perceiving  what  was  done. 
The  comparative  examination  showed  that  the 
increased  respiration  during  work  could  not 
be  caused  by  the  blood-gases  alone,  for  the 
contents  of  the  arterial  blood  in  carbonic  acid 
were  less,  and  in  oxygen  considerably  more, 
than  during  a  state  of  work.  Another  stimu- 
lus must  accordingly  act  upon  the  central  or- 
gans of  respiration  during  work.  It  was  shown 
tibat  the  effect  could  not  proceed  from  stimulus 
of  the  respiratory  muscles,  or  from  reflex  stim- 
ulus provoked  by  the  corporeal  muscles.  From 
these  facts.  Prof.  Zuntz  conceived  that  he  had 
conclusively  established  that  a  substance,  still 
unknown,  forming  itself  during  the  muscular 
activity,  proceeded  with  the  blood  to  the  re- 
spiratory center  and  exdted  it. 

Prof.  Albrecht,  of  Brussels,  remarks  that 
the  swimming-bladder  of  fishes  is  either  found 
in  open  connection  with  the  intestinal  tube, 
or  the  connection  between  the  two  is  obliter- 
ated; and  in  the  latter  case  it  might  be  as- 
sumed that  the  communication  in  question  had 
existed  in  earlier  stages  of  development.  Many 
naturalists  are  of  opinion  that  the  swimming- 
bladder  is  homologous  with  the  lungs,  which 
likewise  represent  a  tube  in  communication 
with  the  intestinal  tube.  This  view  is  contro- 
verted by  the  author,  because  in  all  fish  the 
swimming-bladder  is  placed  on  the  dorsal  side, 
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while  the  longs  are  invariably  situated  on  the 
ventral  side,  of  the  intestinal  canal.  If  these 
two  organs  were  homologous,  the  dorsal  organ, 
to  be  transformed  into  a  ventral,  must  make  its 
passage  aroand  the  CBSophagus.  The  assump- 
tion, however,  of  either  a  right-sided  or  a  left- 
sided  passage,  or  of  a  double  division  of  the 
swimming-bladder,  eaoh  of  which  has  wan- 
dered downward  on  one  side,  there  to  form 
two  halves  of  the  lungs,  is  a  notion  that  labors 
under  difficulties  and  contradictions.  A  very 
strong  argument  for  regarding  the  swimming- 
bladder  and  the  lungs  as  completely  heterolo- 
gous organs  is  afforded  by  those  fishes  which 
possess  two  bladders,  one  above  and  one  be- 
ow  the  intestinal  canal— a  phenomenon  which 
would  be  impossible  if  these  bladders  were 
homologous.  Some  fishes  also  possess  only  the 
ventral  swimming-bladder.  Support  to  the 
author^s  view  was  also  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  case  of  mammalia,  in  which 
the  ventral  protrusion  of  the  intestinal  tube 
has  developed  into  lungs,  remains  of  the  dorsal 
swimming-bladder  are  presented  in  a  rudiment- 
ary form. 

DlgestiOB. — Prof.  Ewald,  in  accounting  for 
the  second  noise  in  swallowing,  controverts 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  by  Kro- 
necker  and  Meltzer,  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  OBsophagus 
when  the  bit  swallowed  is  pressed  into  the  car- 
diac orifice.  From  observations  on  sound  and 
diseased  persons,  and  on  animal^s  the  author 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sound 
was  generated  by  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
cardiac  orifice.  Both  in  the  case  of  swallow- 
ing anything,  and  of  not  swallowing  anything, 
whether  it  were  altogether  empty  swallowing 
or  only  saliva  trickling  down,  air  penetrated 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus.  Air 
might,  however,  likewise  penetrate  from  the 
stomach  upward.  In  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  this  interpretation  were,  first,  the  fact  that 
the  phenomenon  was  absent  when  water  was 
carefully  drunk;  and,  second,  that  the  noise 
was  sometimes  heard  without  any  bit  being 
swallowed.  Eronecker  and  Meltzer  had  said 
that  the  piece  swallowed  stayed  for  six  seconds 
before  the  cardiac  orifice  till  it  got  pressed  into 
it.  This  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  but  the 
piece  swallowed  passed  continuously  into  the 
cardiac  orifice,  and  finally  the  co-entering  air 
was  pressed,  with  emission  of  noise,  through  the 
sphincter  tnto  the  stomach. 

Wenz  and  Enhne  have  investigated  anew 
the  question  of  the  digestion  of  albumen  in 
the  intestine.  The  results  of  their  experi- 
nieats  indicated  but  slight  peptonizing  power. 
This  conclusion  agrees  with  those  which  were 
reached  by  Ozemy  and  Latschenberger,  Mark- 
wald  and  D^maut,  but  is  contradictory  of  those 
reached  by  a  larger  number  of  observers. 

According  to  Elenze,  the  digestibility  of 
cheese  depends  a  good  deal  on  its  physical 
properties.  Alt  fat  cheeses  are  dissolved  or 
digested  with  great  rapidity,  because  the  mole- 


cules of  caseine  are  separated  only  by  the  fak^ 
and  so  the  solvent  juice  can  attack  a  large  sur- 
face of  the  cheese  at  one  time.  Whether  the 
cheese  be  hard  or  soft  does  not  appear  to  mat- 
ter, and  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
digestibility  and  the  percentage  of  water  pres- 
ent in  the  cheese.  The  degre-e  of  ripeness  and 
the  amount  of  fat  have,  however,  considerable 
influence,  for  both  these  conditions  render  the 
cheese  more  friable,  and  so  allow  of  intimate 
contact  of  the  juice. 

Drs.  N.  A.  Randolph  and  A.  E.  Ronssel  have 
made  a  study,  with  pigs,  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  branny  foods  witn  a  view  of  testing  the  va- 
lidity of  the  belief  which  some  dietarians  carry 
into  their  practice,  that  '*  Graham  bread  "  or 
bread  from  whole  wheat  is  the  most  whole- 
some and  the  most  nutritious.  They  have  sum- 
marized their  conclusions  as  follows :  The  car- 
bo-hydrates of  bran  are  digested  by  man  to  but 
a  slight  degree.  The  nutritive  salts  of  the 
wheat-grain  are  contained  chiefly  in  the  bran, 
and  therefore,  when  bread  is  eaten  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  foods,  the  kinds  of  bread  which 
contain  those  elements  are  the  more  valuable. 
When,  however,  as  is  usually  the  case,  bread  is 
used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  foods  which  con- 
tain the  inorganic  nutritive  elements,  a  white 
bread  offers,  weight  for  weight,  more  availa- 
ble food  than  does  one  containing  bran.  By 
far  the  major  portion  of  the  gluten  of  wheat 
exists  in  the  central  four  fifths  of  the  grain,  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  fourth  bran  layer 
(the  so-called  "gluten-cells").  Further,  the 
cells  last  named,  even  when  thoroughly  cooked, 
are  little  if  at  all  affected  by  passage  through 
the  digestive  tract  of  the  healthy  adult.  In  an 
ordinary  mixed  diet,  the  retention  of  bran  in 
flour  is  a  false  economy,  as  its  presence  so 
quickens  peristaltic  action  as  to  prevent  the 
complete  digestion  and  absorption,  not  only  of 
the  proteids  present  in  the  branny  food,  but 
also  of  other  food -stuffs  ingested  at  the  same 
time.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  bran  of  wheats  as 
ordinarily  roughly  removed,  there  is  adherent 
a  noteworthy  amount  of  the  true  gluten  of  the 
endosperm,  any  process  which  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wheaten  flower  should  remove  simply 
the  three  cortical  protective  layers  of  the  grain, 
would  yield  a  flour  at  once  cheaper  and  more 
nutritions  than  that  ordinarily  used. 

J.  B.  Walker,  dental  surgeon,  has  drawn 
some  interesting  conclusions  from  his  observa- 
tions of  the  conditions  of  the  teeth  of  the  peo- 
ple living  in  a  renon  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  their  food  and  the  water  are  destitute 
of,  or  only  scantily  provided  with,  lime  con- 
stituents. The  constitutions  of  the  natives  of 
the  district  seem  to  have  become  adapted  to 
the  deficiency  in  mineral  elements,  and  have 
acquired  the  power  of  appropriating  from  the 
meager  supply  furnished  them  enough  to  pro- 
duce fairly  good  teeth.  But  residents  not  na- 
tive, coming  from  regions  where  calcic  ele- 
ments are  more  abundant,  are  not  able  to  as- 
similate enough  mineral  salts  to  keep  their 
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teeth  in  good  condition,  and  these  nnder^  de- 
caldlication  and  softening.  The  process  is  not 
a  breaking  down  of  the  organic  stroctare ;  for 
if  the  material  necessary  to  recalcif  j  is  provid- 
ed in  a  form  which  Nature  can  appropriate,  the 
softening  may  be  prevented ;  and  teeth  which 
have  become  softened  may  be  rendered  hard 
aod  durable.  Snch  repair  has  followed  the  re- 
turn of  residents  natives  of  other  places  to  their 
old  homes.  This  recalcification  is  promoted  by 
the  use  of  lime-water  in  the  drink  of  subjects, 
and  more  promptly  and  effectively  by  the  use. 
of  a  new  preparation  of  hme  in  the  form  of  a 
sirup,  of  much  greater  strength  than  aqua  cal- 
cis ;  but  the  direct  administration  of  the  phos- 
phates proved  entirely  imsatisfactory,  and  any 
change  from  ordmary  diet  was  found,  as  a  rule, 
entirely  inadequate. 

J.  if.  Langley  and  J.  S.  Edkins  have  made 
experiments  to  determine  whether  pepsin  is 
present  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  gas- 
trio  glands  during  life.  Among  the  chief  re- 
sults of  their  investigation  are  that  pepsin  is 
very  rapidly  destroyed  by  alkalies  and  by  alka- 
line salts.  Proteids  lessen  the  rate  of  destruc* 
tion,  probably  by  combining  with  the  alkali  or 
alkaline  salt.  Pepsin  prepared  from  a  f^og  is 
less  rapidly  destroyed  than  pepsin  prepared 
from  a  mammal.  It  having  been  found  that 
the  aqueous  extract  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane of  a  hungry  animal  does  not  lose  peptic 
power,  or  loses  very  little,  on  brief  treatment 
with  sodium  carbonate  1  per  cent.,  the  conclu- 
sion was  deduced  that  pepsinogen,  but  little  or 
no  pepsin,  is  present  in  the  gastric  glands  in 
hnnger.  Thedifference  between  pepsinand  pep- 
sinogen in  their  behavior  to  reagents  is  one  of 
degree  only  and  not  one  of  kind.  Pepsinogen 
like  pepsin  is  destroyed  by  alkalies  wd  alka- 
line salts,  but  the  destruction  is  mncn  slower. 
Pepsinogen  is  very  rapidly  converted  into  pep- 
sin by  dilute  mineral  acids.  In  the  absence  of 
acid,  pepsinogen  is  fairly  stable;  in  neutral  and 
in  alkaline  solutions  its  conversion  is  slow;  and 
In  a  glycerine  extract  it  may  remain  unchanged 
for  years.  Pepsinogen  prepared  from  the  frog 
is  not  affected  by  passing  a  stream  of  oxygen 
through  it.  In  consequence  of  the  rapid  con- 
version of  pepsinogen  to  pepsin,  it  is  difficult 
to  be  certain  whether  pepsin  is  or  is  not  pres- 
ent in  the  gastric  glands  during  digestion  and 
after  the  ii^ection  of  peptone  into  the  blood. 
In  both  cases  acid  gastric  juice  is  present  in  the 
stomach,  but  it  may  have  been  found  even  after 
death.  In  fact,  pepsin  is  sometimes  present  in 
an  extract  prepared  from  the  gastric  glands  of 
a  digesting  animal ;  but  it  is  not  always  pres- 
ent, so  that  digestion  does  not  necessarily  cause 
an  accumulation  of  pepsin  in  the  gland-cells. 
It  is  concluded  that  normally  the  excretion  of 
pepsin  from  the  gland-cells  goes  on  hand  in 
Land  with  its  formation  from  pepsinogen ;  so 
that  neither  in  hunger,  nor  in  digestion,  nor 
after  the  injection  of  peptogens  into  the  blood, 
is  more  than  a  trace  of  pepsin  present.  Oar- 
bonic  acid  destroys  pepsinogen,  and  pepsin  less 


readily ;  while  peptone  delays  the  destruction, 
and  albumen  and  globulin  in  less  degree.  Some 
of  the  experiments  suggest  the  exigtonoe  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pepsin,  either  caused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  reagents,  or  naturally  formed  from  pep- 
sinogen. 

Miscifaur  SysteH*— Experiments  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  muscular  contractions 
which  $re  evoked  by  the  excitation  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  motor  tract  have  been  made 
by  Messrs.  Hondy  and  Sch&fer,  tlie  results  of 
which  they  have  supplemented  with  numerous 
observations  on  voluntary  and  epileptoid  con- 
tractions in  man.  The  principal  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  every  prolonged  contraction 
of  the  skeletal  muscles  which  is  provoked  «by 
excitation,  whether  natural  or  not,  of  any  part 
of  the  nerve- centers,  is  a  tetanic  contraction 
that  has  been  produced  by  a  series  o^  impulses 
generated  in  the  nerve-centers  and  passing 
along  the  motor  nerves  at  an  average  rate  of 
about  ten  per  second.  As  to  the  place  of  gen- 
eration of  the  rhythm  it  is  certain  that  in  some 
cases  it  occurs  in  the  lower  nerve-centers  (i.  e., 
in  the  motor  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord, 
medulla  oblongata,  pons,  and  mesencephalon). 

Drs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Morris  J.  Lewis 
have  published  a  paper  on  "  Tendon-Jerk  and 
Muscle- Jerk  in  Disease,*^  in  which  they  hold 
that  the  jerking  of  the  knee  is  a  direct  muscu- 
lar response,  and  not  due  to  reflex  action. 
They  also  show  that  every  muscular  action,  such 
as  winking,  exaggerates  the  phenomena  of  the 
jerkings.  To  demonstrate  this,  the  patient 
should  lie  down  with  the  knee  slightly  bent, 
and  be  directed  to  wink  at  the  time  the  ten- 
don is  tapped,  or  just  before,  when  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  jerk  is  much  increased*  This 
is  more  beautifxQly  shown  in  the  act  of  phona^ 
tion,  when  the  patient  should  be  directed  to 
count  strongly,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  chest 
into  play  at  the  time  the  test  is  applied.  A 
decided  sensation,  snch  as  heat,  cola,  or  an  in- 
jury, will  increase  the  responsive  power  of  the 
muscle  or  tendon  which  has  been  struck.  Both 
the  tendon  and  the  muscle  jerk  are  re-enforced 
by  irritation  of  distant  parts,  a  phenomenon 
which  has  been  attributed  to  an  increase  of 
tone  in  the  muscle.  This  re-enforcement  disap- 
pears when  the  muscles  are  cut  off  from  the 
spinal  centers.  The  experimenters  noted  also, 
in  associated  movements,  that  in  some  cases,  if 
the  patient  is  directed  to  shut  his  right  hand, 
the  left  hand  will  also  shut  to  a  certain  extent; 
and  if  he  is  sitting  down,  the  leg  may  be  drawn 
up.  Another  symptom  noticed  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  prominence  of  the  eyeballs. 

E.  A.  Schftfer,  from  his  investigation  of  the 
rhythm  of  muscular  response  to  volitional  im- 
pulses in  man,  deduces  the  condnsions  that  a 
prolonged  voluntary  contraction  is  an  incom- 
plete tetanus  produced  by  from  eight  to  thir- 
teen successive  nervous  impulses  per  second. 
About  ten  per  second  may  be  taken  as  the  av- 
erage. The  average  rate  of  muscular  response 
to  volitional  impulses  is  approximately  the  same 
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in  man  as  in  other  mammals  that  have  been 
examined ;  it  is  also  approximately  the  same  as 
the  average  rate  of  mascular  response  to  rap- 
idly rccfurring  excitation  of  the  nerve-centers 
in  animals.  The  average  rate  of  muscular  re- 
sponse to  volitional  stimuli  in  man  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  obtidned  both  in  man 
and  animals  as  the  result  of  pathological  or 
other  excitation  of  the  cortex  cerebri  produc- 
ing epilepsy,  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
rate  of  muscular  response  which  is  due  to  ac- 
tivity of  the  spinal  cord  alone. 

From  a  study  of  the  effect  of  muscular  exer- 
cise on  the  temperature  of  the  body,  M.  Mosso 
concludes  that  in  therm ometrical  relaticms  the 
nerves  have  much  greater  action  than  the  mus- 
cles. Strong  emotion  and  pain  will  ndse  the 
rectal  temperature  from  0*5*  to  2"*.  During  a 
walk  of  two  days,  the  author  observed  that 
his  temperature  was  not  in  proportion  to  the 
work  done  by  his  muscles.  When  dogs  rest 
after  long  fatigue,  it  is  observed  that  their  heat 
sinks  below  the  normal  level,  though  their  mus- 
cular exertion  has  been  great.  Experiments 
with  strychnine  and  curare  also  go  to  confirm 
the  conclusion  that  internal  temperature  de- 
pends cliiefly  on  the  nerve-centers  and  their 
greater  or  less  excitation. 

Prof.  Brown-S6quard  has  demonstrated  that 
for  several  weeks  after  death,  or  as  long  as 
rigor  mortis  persists,  the  muscles  of  an  animal 
undergo  slow  alternate  contractions  and  elon- 
gations. The  movements  were  only  percepti- 
ble when  one  or  the  other  set  of  a  group  of 
antagonistic  muscles  was  divided,  and  they 
ceased  totally  when  cadaveric  rigidity  finally 
passed  away.  The  movements  are  absolutely 
independent  of  external  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  etc.  In  fact,  in  the  same  ani- 
mal, while  some  of  the  rigid  muscles  are  elon- 
gating, others  are  contractmg,  and  still  others 
are  at  rest.  The  author  concludes  that  these 
movements  prove  that  the  muscles  in  rigor  mor- 
tis are  not  dead,  but  are  still  endowed  with 
vital  powers,  while  they  are,  however,  in  a 
certain  chemical  condition  which  is  antecedent 
and  preparatory  to  final  death. 

€laidilar  SystMk— Du  Bois-Beymond  in  1857 
found  the  skin  of  the  frog  to  be  the  seat  of  an 
electromotive  force  of  such  a  direction  that 
the  outside  of  the  skin  was  negative  to  the 
inside ;  and  further  investigation  showed  that 
the  property  was  due  to  the  glandular  stratum. 
Similar  currents  were  discovered  by  subse- 
quent observers  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  frog.  The  investigation  of  the 
properties,  and  variations  of  this  current  has 
been  continued  by  W.  M.  Bayliss  and  J.  Bose 
Bradford.  Concerning  the  "  current  of  rest," 
the  results  of  previous  observers  were  con- 
firmed: the  outside  of  the  skin  was  invariably 
negative  to  the  inside,  but  the  amount  of  poten- 
tial difference  varied  considerably.  The  au- 
thors were  led  to  the  opinion  that  this  current, 
in  the  case  of  the  frog^s  skin  as  well  as  that  of 


all  animals,  with  cutaneous  glands  of  any  kind, 
is  partly  due  to  the  epidermis,  but  partly  also  to 
the  glands  themselves;  and  thisopinion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  the  consecutive  action 
of  corrosive  sublimate  and  atropin  in  the  frog's 
skin.  Concerning  the  electrical  changes  tl^ 
occur  in  the  glands  of  the  skin  on  excitation  of 
the  nerves  supplying  it,  Engelmann  asserted 
that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  negative  variation 
of  the  current  of  rest,  or  that  the  mouths  of 
the  glands  became  negative  to  the  bases.  Her- 
mann, on  the  contrary,  saw  a  poeitive  varia- 
tion, either  alone  or  accompanied  by  a  small 
preceding  negative  variation,  or  ^^  Yorschlag." 
Experiments  made  in  search  of  a  reconciliation 
of  this  discrepancy  showed  that  the  character 
of  the  variation  was  different  at  different  sea- 
sons. Observations  during  January  confirmed 
Hermann's  observations;  but  as  the  breeding- 
season  approached,  pure  negative  variations 
became  more  frequent,  and  it  was  at  last  ex- 
tremely rare  to  find  a  positive  variation  either 
alone  or  with  a  negative  "Vorschlag."  After 
March,  the  positive  variation  began  to  reap- 
pear, gradually  becommg  more  frequent^  until 
ultimately  it  became  the  usual  variation  again. 
During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  tiiere 
was  a  third  phase  to  the  variation,  of  a  nega- 
tive sign,  but  very  slow  as  compared  with  the 
other  two.  The  excitating  change,  therefore, 
when  oomplete,  consists  of  three  phases.  Sev- 
eral hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  account 
for  these  phenomena ;  among  them  is  one  by 
Hermann,  which,  supposing  that  the  current 
of  rest  is  due  to  the  epidermis  and  that  during 
rest  the  glands  give  no  electrical  current  ow- 
ing to  their  closed  spheroidal  form,  the  epi- 
dermic current  becomes  relatively  much  more 
powerful.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  be  the 
more  acceptable  one,  but  not  completely  so; 
for  the  authors  are  loath  to  admit  that  negative 
variations  of  the  power  that  has  been  observed, 
are  the  result  merely  of  the  preponderance  of 
the  epidermic  current  over  the  glandular  cur- 
rent 

J.  Munk  has  carried  on  experiments  during 
two  years  to  determine  between  Ludwig's  fil- 
tration theory  and  Heidenhain^s  secretion  the- 
ory, of  the  secretion  of  urine.  According  to 
the  former  theory,  the  blood  -  pressure  pre- 
scribes the  measure  for  the  secretion ;  accord- 
ing to  the  second  theory,  the  urine  is  secreted 
from  the  secretory  epitlielial  cells  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  the  quantity  of  matter  secreted  is 
dependent  on  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  The  facts  deduced  from 
the  experiments  involved  the  exdunon  of  the 
possibility  of  a  central  influence  being  exer- 
cised from  the  heart  or  from  the  nervous  sys- 
tem on  the  kidneys,  and  were  therefore  deemed 
by  the  author  arguments  proving  that  the 
urine  is  secreted  by  the  renal  ^ithSial  cella 

Prof.  Etemod,  of  Geneva,  has  published  an 
account  of  regeneration  of  the  spleen  io  the 
fox,  the  interesting  point  of  which  is  that  four 
months  after  the  spleen  bad  been  entirefj  r^ 
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moved,  a  nodule  of  new  formed  eplenic  tissue 
was  formed,  inclosing  in  its  substance  foreign 
bodies  that  could  only  have  been  introduced 
through  the  wound  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion. Apart  from  some  embryonic  tissue,  the 
nodule  in  microscopic  character  was  almost 
identical  with  normal  spleen.  Among  the  other 
conditions  fouud,  the  most  uoteworthy  were  the 
new  formation  of  adenoid  tissue  and  the  trans- 
formation of  tiie  parenchyma  of  lymphatic 
glands  iato  splenic  tissue.  This  last  circum- 
stance supports  the  view  held  for  some  time 
by  Prof.  Etemod  that  the  spleen  is  only  a  vast 
elaborated  lymphatic  gland. 

Dr.  Alfred  Baring  Garrod  has  made  a  series 
of  experiments  to  determine  the  place  of  ori- 
gin of  uric  acid  in  the  animal  body,  and  par- 
ticularly which  of  the  two  hypotheses  is  cor- 
rect :  that  it  is  first  present  in  the  blood  and 
is  then  secrete<l  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys ; 
or  whether  it  is  formed  by  the  kidneys  them- 
selves. By  the  method  he  devised,  he  was 
able  to  discover  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in 
minute  quantities  of  blood.  From  the  results 
of  his  investigations,  he  draws  the  conclusion 
that  every  argument  is  in  favor  of  the  hypoth- 
esis that  uric  acid  is  formed  by  the  kidney  cells 
in  the  form  of  ammonium  urate,  and  that  the 
traces  of  sodium  urate  found  in  the  blood  are 
the  result  of  a  necessary  absorption  slight  in 
amount  of  the  ammonium  urate  from  the  kid- 
neys into  the  blood,  and  its  subsequent  con- 
version in  that  fluid  into  sodium  urate. 

ReprodictiML — ^In  his  work  on  the  "Physi- 
ology of  the  Embryo,"  Dr.  W.  Preyer  has  pre- 
sented the  results  of  the  investigations  in  this 
branch  of  physiology  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle down.  The  matter  of  the  work  is  largely 
drawn  from  observations  on  the  common  chick, 
but  other  animals  —  mammalia,  reptiles,  and 
fishee — ^have  been  drawn  upon  for  in  formation ; 
and  the  most  valuable  observations  recorded 
are  those  on  the  Guinea-pig,  dog,  etc.  The 
author  laments  the  scarcity  of  material  and  of 
opportunities  for  investigation  on  the  human 
subject ;  and  recommends  that  in  foundling  hos- 
pitala  and  lying-in  institutions  a  supply  of  ap- 
paratus should  be  kept  ready  for  observing  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  new -bom, 
since  much  may  be  learned  from  the  phenome- 
na which  occur  within  the  first  minutes  or  hours 
after  birth.  It  is  shown  that  in  the  chick 
the  primitive  blood,  or  hsmolymph,  begins  to 
move  before  the  occurrence  of  the  first  heart- 
beat. Important  results  are  recorded  of  ex- 
periments connected  with  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature and  of  chemical  agents  on  the  embryo, 
which,  considered  together  with  those  relating 
to  the  diffusion  of  substances  between  mother 
and  foetus,  have  a  practical  bearing  on  the 
medical  use  of  the  various  drugs  during  preg- 
nancy. In  certain  experimenU,  the  coagula- 
tion of  blood  from  the  embryo  was  observed 
to  be  very  slow.  Other  experiments  show 
that  some  of  the  digestive  fluids  are  early  in 
appearance  and  activity,  while  the  amylolytic 


faculty  is  acquired  at  a  comparatively  late  pe- 
riod. Spontaneous  movements  of  the  embryo 
take  place  long  before  its  maturity ;  and  Prof. 
Preyer  considers  that  muscular  action  occurs 
earlier  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  generally  received  theory  that  the  "cor- 
pus luteum  is  the  effect  of  pregnancy  alone," 
and  is  therefore  an  infallible  sign  of  the  preg- 
nancy, has  been  shaken  by  more  recent  inves- 
tigations. Arthur  Farre  and  otb^r  observers 
have  shown  that,  whether  the  ovum  is  fecun- 
dated or  not,  the  corresponding  Graafian  folli- 
cle presents  after  its  rupture  certain  determi- 
nate characters  which  collectively  negative  the 
conclusion  cited  above  and  which  was  arrived 
at  by  Haller.  The  initial  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  the  corpus  luteum  of  ovulation  and  in 
that  of  pregnancy  are  essentially  the  same; 
but  the  history  of  the  corpus  luteum  of  ovula- 
tion is  played  out  in  about  two  months,  while 
that  of  pregnancy  extends  over  a  period  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  months. 

IctlM  ef  PiisMS.— Dr.  H.  0.  Wood,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  published  a  series  of  observations 
on  the  physiological  action  of  hyoscine,  one  of 
the  two  active  principles  contained  in  henbane. 
It  is  an  alkaloid  yielding  crystallizable  salts. 
He  generally  used  the  hydrobromate,  but  occa- 
ffionaUy  the  hydriodates.  Frogs  were  found  to 
be  sensibly  affected  by  j^  their  weight  of 
hyoscine,  but  at  least  yj^  was  necessary  to 
produce  a  toxic  action.  The  symptoms  are 
very  uniform,  and  consist  of  an  increasing  slug- 
gishness, with  a  progressive  loss  of  voluntary 
movement  and  a  corresponding  depression  of 
the  reflex  activity,  but  without  marked  loss  of 
sensibility.  Death  is  brought  about  by  failure 
of  breathing,  while  the  heart  beats  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  arrest  of  respiration.  The 
alkaloid  therefore  acts  as  a  motor- spinal  de- 
pressant; as  a  centric  respiratory  depressant, 
causing  death  by  asphyxia.  It  has  very  little 
effect  on  the  circulation,  what  influence  it  does 
exert  being  in  the  normal  animal  set  aside  by 
the  asphyxia  it  produces.  It  does  not  paralyze 
the  pnenmogastrics,  but  in  enormous  doses 
paralyzes  the  vaso-motor  system.  On  the  heart 
itself  its  influence  is  feebly  depressant.  One 
hundredth  of  a  grain  ii^ected  hypodermioally 
into  the  human  subject  always  produced  well- 
marked  constitutional  effects.  The  symptoms 
usually  came  on  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  con- 
sisted of  dizziness,  impairment  of  vision,  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth,  and  an  inability  to  walk 
straight.  In  many  instances  this  was  followed 
by  deep  sleep,  lasting  for  many  hours. 

M.  Lacerda,  who  is  investigating  the  prop- 
erties of  the  poison  of  serpents,  has  ascertained 
that  the  venom  of  the  Baehens  rhambeaia  has 
the  power  of  digesting  albuminous  substances, 
and  of  emulsifying  fiits.  A  piece  of  beef 
chopped  and  put  in  a  solution  of  the  poison 
immediately  became  pale  and  loose,  and,  after 
being  kept  for  sixteen  hours  at  a  temperature 
at  no  time  of  more  than  84^,  was  broken  up 
into  a  greenish  liquid.    Coagulated  egg-alba* 
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men,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  was  broken 
ap  in  three  honrs  and  completely  dissolved  in 
twenty-four  hours.  A  few  drops  of  oil  were 
rapidly  emulsified  on  being  stiaken  up  with  the 
diluted  poison.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  action  of  the  poison  takes  effect 
through  the  digestion  of  the  living  albuminous 
tissues,  and  M.  Lacerta  suggests  that,  besides 
serving  him  for  attack  or  defense,  the  poison 
may  also  assist  the  serpent  by  expediting  the 
digestion  of  the  victim.  M.  Gouty,  remarking 
on  M.  Laoerda^s  paper,  expressed  the  conclu< 
sion,  from  his  own  researches,  that  the  venom 
of  serpents  is  not  a  simple  poison,  but  a  patho- 
genic agent  capable  of  selecting  certain  organs 
or  tissues,  as  the  lungs  or  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  as  the  center  of  its  operation,  where  it 
produces  hssmorrhages  in  its  intravenous  in- 
jection. The  local  inflammation  which  it  pro- 
duces when  inoculated  beneath  the  skin  is  in- 
tense, and  is  produced  preferably  in  the  lungs, 
less  immediately  in  other  parts.  Animals  are 
very  differently  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
the  poison ;  the  monkey,  weight  for  weight,  is 
about  a  thousand  times  more  readily  affected 
than  the  frog.  Many  of  the  poisons  after  keep- 
ing contain  bacteria,  which  can  be  cultivated, 
the  culture-liquid  from  which,  or  the  fluids 
from  an  inflammation  due  to  the  poison,  cause 
symptoms  different  from  those  of  the  poison 
itself,  and  comparable  to  simple  septicnmia. 

Prof.  Brieger,  reporting  to  the  Physiological 
Society  of  Berlin  concerning  his  progress  in 
the  investigation  of  the  ptomaines,  said  that  in 
a  communication  made  a  year  previously  he 
had  described  five  well- characterized  bases — 
neurine,  muscarine,  neuridine,  and  two  other 
diamines — extracted  from  the  ptomaines,  which 
were  developed  in  putrefying  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances and  in  the  form  of  crystalline  salts,  and 
had  subjected  them  to  precise  chemical  and 
physiological  analysis.  Neurine,  muscarine, 
and  a  base  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with, 
trimethyl-diamine  were  found  to  be  very  vio- 
lent poisons,  while  the  two  other  products 
were  less  poisonous.  Investigating  the  pto- 
maines which  developed  under  natural  putre- 
faction in  human  corpses.  Prof.  Brieger  found 
that  quite  different  bases  came  to  light  from 
those  which  appeared  under  artificial  putrefac- 
tion. Immediately  after  death  lecithin  decom- 
posed itself,  and  large  quautities  of  choline  be- 
came developed.  Along  with  this  base  neuri- 
dine appeared  on  the  third  day  of  putrefaction, 
increasing  in  quantity  with  the  progress  of  the 
change.  From  the  seventh  day  after  death 
there  came  to  view  an  entirely  new  base, 
which  was  examined  with  hydrochlorate  of 
platinum  in  crystals,  as  well  with  hydrochlo- 
rate of  gold  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  base, 
altogether  different  in  its  quantities  and  in  its 
composition  from  the  bases  hitherto  known, 
was  named  **  cadaverine."  It  increased  in 
quantity  with  time^  while  choline  and  neuri- 
dine diminished.  Later  on  another  new  base 
appeared,  which  was  called  pntrescine.    Both 


these  new  bases  acted  but  weakly  on  the  ani- 
mal organism.  There  were  also  found  in  the 
later  stages  of  putrefaction  two  diamines  of 
very  powerfully  poisonous  effect,  which,  in- 
jected even  in  small  doses  in  animals,  pro- 
duced death  under  paralysis.  A  survey  of  the 
whole  series  of  isolated  ptomaines  taken  from 
corrupting  nitrogenous  substances  showed  that, 
contrary  to  the  former  supposition,  they  were 
all  simply  compound,  or  were  aU  diamines  be- 
longing to  the  series  of  fats.  Prof.  Briber 
bad  endeavored  to  study  the  bases  produced 
by  pathogenic  bacilli,  but  had  not  yet  reached 
satisfactory  results. 

Prof.  Bouchard  has  recently  published  a 
memoir  on  the  poisonous  character  of  normal 
healthy  urine,  of  which  he  has  made  investiga- 
tions. The  poisonous  nature  of  this  secretion 
was  first  studied  by  Feltz  and  Ritter  in  1881, 
and  again  by  Prof.  Bouchard  in  1884.  The 
first  effect  observed  after  an  intravenous  injec- 
tion of  a  specified  quantity  is  a  contraction  of 
the  pupil ;  the  breath  movements  are  much  in- 
creasea  in  number,  but  diminished  in  extent ; 
heart-movement  is  undecided  and  feeble;  the 
secretion  of  urine  is  much  increased,  and  the 
temperature  is  lowered ;  refiexes  are  abolished 
and  coma  sets  in,  ending  in  death  without  con- 
vulsions, except  slight  muscular  spasms.  The 
quantity  of  urine  necessary  to  kill  a  kilogramme 
of  living  matter  varies,  partly  according  to  the 
state  of  dilution  of  the  urine,  but  45  cc  may 
be  taken  as  the  average.  It  is  calculated  on 
this  basis  that  an  adult  healthy  man  eliminates 
in  twenty-four  hours  for  each  kilogramme  of 
his  weight  a  quantity  of  urinary  poison  capable 
of  kilii  ng  465  grammes  of  living  matter.  Hence 
it  may  be  calculated  that  it  would  take  a 
healthy  man  two  days.and  four  hours  to  manu- 
facture sufficient  poison  to  intoxicate  himself. 
The  toxity  of  urine,  however,  varies  from  time 
to  time  and  under  different  circumstances,  and 
its  properties  are  found  to  differ  according  to 
the  state  of  waking  or  sleep.  During  sleep  less 
urine  is  excreted,  but  it  is  more  concentrated ; 
nevertheless,  the  urine  of  sleep  is  less  poison- 
ous than  that  of  waking.  In  eight  honrs  of 
sleep  a  man  eliminates  from  two  to  four  times 
less  urinary  poison  than  during  eight  hours  of 
waking.  Sleep  does  not,  however,  hinder  the 
elimination  of  the  i)oison.  The  period  of  mini- 
mum toxity  is  just  before  sleep.  Toxity  then 
gradually  increases  till  at  the  moment  of  wak- 
ing it  is  five  times  as  intense,  and  eight  hours 
afterward  attains  its  maximum,'  which  is  nine 
times  as  great  as  the  minimum.  From  thia 
point  it  rapidly  falls  in  eight  hours  to  the  mini- 
mum, at  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  sleep. 
The  differences  between  the  urine  of  sleep  and 
the  urine  of  waking  are  qualitative  as  well  as 
quantitative.  The  urine  of  sleep  has  a  convul- 
sive, the  urine  of  waking  a  narcotic,  action ; 
the  one  produces  muscular  spasm,  the  other 
sleep ;  so  that,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  body 
produces  during  wakmg  substances  whose  ac- 
cumulation tends  to  produce  sleep,  and  during 
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sleep  gnbfitances  which  act  on  the  muscnlar 
substance,  producing  contraction  on  waking. 
Further,  the  one  kind  of  poison  is  antagonistic 
to  the  other,  so  that  if  the  urine  is  mixed  in 
quantity  proportionate  to  the  amount  e]imi< 
nated,  the  product  is  not  the  mean  between 
the  two,  but  is  considerably  less.  The  toxity 
is  two  thirds  the  sum  of  the  separate  toxiiies. 

R.  Norris  Wolfenden^  from  an  investigation 
of  the  venom  of  the  Indian  cobra,'  concludes 
that  its  toxity  is  not  due  to  any  bacillus,  bac- 
terium, or  living  organism,  or  to  any  alkaloid, 
or  to  any  hypothetical  "  cobric  acid,"  but  sole- 
ly and  wholly  to  proteid  constituents.  These 
proteids  are  globulin,  which  probably  kills  by 
mterference  with  the  respiratory  mechanism 
and  without  paralysis,  causing  local  inflamma- 
tion ;  albumen  resembling  acid  albumen,  which 
is  precipitated  along  with  globulin  by  satura- 
tion, and  is  snppos^  to  exert  an  action,  on  the 
respiratory  apparatus  chiefly,  like  globulin,  but 
less  intensely;  a  serum  albumen,  which  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  ascending  paralysis  with  fatal 
termination,  by  suppressiou  of  the  respiratory 
function  from  probable  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
concerned  in  respiration ;  and  traces  in  some 
specimens  of  hemi-albumose  and  questionable 
traces  of  peptome,  both  of  which  are  regarded 
as  accidental  The  venom  of  the  Indian  viper 
(Dtiboia  JSuueUii)  is  much  like  that  of  the 
cobra  in  constitution  and  action,  but  contains 
a  proteid  nearly  allied  to  the  acid  albumen  of 
the  cobra  venom,  which  the  author  regards  as 
an  albumose.  The  nature  of  the  proteid  mole- 
cule and  the  mode  of  its  toxic  action  are  pre- 
sented by  the  author  as  subjects  on  which  con- 
tinued investigation  is  desirable. 

MbceDaneois. — A  discussion  has  been  had  be- 
tween Prof.  Virchow  and  Dr.  Weismann  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  the  transmission  of  vari- 
ations from  the  animal  type.  Prof.  Virchow 
holds  that  they  are  largely  brought  about  by 
deviations  in  structure  strictly  speaking  patho- 
logical. Dr.  Weismann  contends  that  they  are 
the  result  of  the  law  of  adaptation.  Prof. 
Virchow,  replying  to  some  of  Dr.  Weismann's 
remarks  at  the  Strasburg  Conference  of  Ger- 
man Naturalists  and  Physicians,  points  out  that 
Darwin,  though  not  a  pathologist,  recognized 
the  want  of  a  clear  line  of  distmction  between 
monstrosities  and  mere  variations.  Weismann 
having  denied  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
properties,  Virchow  adduced  the  facts  of  ac- 
climatization, and  showed  that  colonies  could 
not  be  founded  if  the  powers  so  acquired  were 
not  transmissible  to  posterity.  Weismann  re- 
gards acclimatization  rather  as  the  product  of 
selection,  such  individuals  surviving  as  by  the 
possession  of  inherent  qualities  are  able  to  live 
under  the  changed  conditions,  while  their  sur- 
vival is  not  due  to  the  acquisition  of  new  pow- 
ers. In  this  discussion  much  turns  on  what 
is  meant  by  an  acquired  quality.  Weismann 
means  by  it  all  that  is  imparted  by  some  exter- 
nal agency,  and  he  would  limit  the  influence  of 
external  causes  to  unicellular  organisms,  where- 


as variation  occurs  through  sexual  reproduc- 
tion. Virchow  points  out  that  external  agen- 
cies ought  not  to  be  limited  to  those  which 
operate  outdde  the  organism.  In  a  multicellu- 
lar organism  variation  may  occur  in  some  cells 
through  the  operation  of  other  cells,  or  strict- 
ly within  the  body.  Indeed,  the  influence  of 
the  sperm-cell  upon  the  germ-cell  is  an  exter- 
nal influence,  ana  therefore,  although  we  com- 
monly speak  of  inherited  qualities  as  being  in- 
ternal or  predisposing,  in  strictness  the  quali- 
ties transmitted  from  the  male  parent  are  the 
result  of  an  external  agency  when  contrasted 
with  those  derived  from  the  germ -cell.  Ap- 
plying these  considerations  to  the  pathological 
processes,  Virchow  shows  that  these  are  the 
result  of  external  agents,  and  that  they  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  typical  organization,  and 
thus  by  mere  analogy  the  conclusion  is  ar- 
rived at  that  many  racial — even  specific  and 
generic — differences  have  been  brought  about 
by  processes  which  may  be  deemed  patho- 
logical. The  general  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  persistence  of  such  deviations,  and 
their  transmission  by  inheritance,  are  not  fully 
known ;  use  and  disuse  explain  some,  adapta- 
tion accounts  for  others;  but,  however  ex- 
Elained,  the  fact  that  acquired  qualities  are  in- 
eritable  remains  assured. 
Dr.  Gopadge,  of  Russia,  has  made  special 
experiments  on  the  physiological  effects  of 
massAge,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  power 
of  assimilation.  He  was  assisted  by  four  medi- 
cal students,  who  submitted  to  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  process,  to  diet,  and  physiological 
examinations.  In  all  four  cases  the  appetite 
was  decidedly  increased  during  the  week  in 
which  the  massage  was  practiced,  and  after  it 
had  stopped.  Similarly,  the  amount  of  nitro- 
genous transformation  was  augmented.  The 
augmentotion  persisted  in  two  of  the  cases, 
but  in  the  other  two  the  transformation  was 
less  during  the  third  than  during  the  first  week. 
The  quantity  of  nitrogen  assimilated  increased 
in  all  the  four  cases,  independently  of  the 
amount  of  food  ingested.  During  massage  two 
of  the  subjects  gained  and  two  lost  slightly  in 
weight,  but  during  the  week  following  all  four 
gained.  The  axillary  temperature  decreased 
for  about  an  hour  after  the  operation,  after 
which  it  began  to  rise.  The  effect  on  the  pulse 
varied  with  the  character  of  the  massage ;  when 
this  was  carried  on  slightly,  the  pulse  became 
more  frequent,  but,  when  the  manipulation  was 
more  forcible,  the  pulse  became  slower.  The 
effects  in  both  cases  persisted  for  an  hour  or 
more  after  the  termination  of  the  operation. 
The  author  suggests  that  massage  may  prove 
useful  in  chronic  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  in 
chronic  constipation  due  to  an  atonic  condition 
of  the  intestines,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
lack  of  tone  in  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Prof.  Ehrlich  has  obtained  some  physiologi- 
cally important  results  from  his  investigations 
into  the  susceptibility  of  the  different  tissues 
to  coloring-matters.    If  coloring  solutions  are 
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injected  into  living  animals,  and  then,  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  particular  tissues  are  ex- 
amined, interesting  reactions  of  the  living  tis- 
sue under  the  coloring-matters  may  be  per- 
ceived, which,  though  rapidly  evanescent,  re- 
veal facts  which  by  other  methods  are  in  part 
wholly  unascertainable,  in  part  to  be  ascer- 
tained only  with  diflBculty.  In  his  paper.  Prof. 
£hrlich  describes  the  appearances  which  he  ob- 
served in  the  tissues  of  the  tongue,  the  cornea, 
iris  and  retina,  the  muscles,  vessels,  arteries, 
capillaries,  and  veins,  nerve  stems  and  roots, 
and  brains. 

Prof.  Busch,  in  studying  the  laws  of  ossifi- 
cation, inserted  grains  of  shot  or  pins  into  the 
bones  of  dogs,  and  in  due  time  made  meas- 
urements to  determine  the  manner  in  which 
growth  had  taken  place.  The  results  indicated, 
in  the  case  of  the  lower  maxilla,  that  increase 
in  length  was  not  due  to  interstitial  growth, 
but  to  apposition.  In  the  case  of  the  long 
bones  a  satisfactory  result  was  not  reached 
respecting  epiphysis,  but  it  was  shown  that 
the  diaphyses  grow  by  apposition  from  the 
epiphysal  line,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
parts  retire  from  this  line,  they  become  from 
reabsorption  thinner  and  slenderer.  Prof. 
Wolff  says  that  a  large  number  of  experiments 
which  he  had  performed  on  the  lower  jaws  of 
young  rabbits  gave  results  contrary  to  those 
reached  by  Prof.  Busch,  showing  an  intersti- 
tial growth  of  the  bone. 

PORTUGAL,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
southwestern  Europe.  The  Cortes,  as  the  rep- 
resentative assembly  is  called,  consists  of  a 
House  of  Peers,  with  162  members,  and  a 
House  of  Deputies,  with  1T3.  The  reigning 
sovereign  is  Luiz  I,  born  in  1838.  The  minis- 
try is  composed  as  follows :  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  J.  L.  de 
Castro  Pereira  Corte  Keal;  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, Francisco  A.  da  Veiga  Beirao ;  Minister 
of  Finance,  Marianno  Cyrillo  de  Carvalho ; 
Minister  of  War,  Viscount  de  SJio  Januario ; 
Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies.  H.  de 
Macedo;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  H.  de 
Barros  Gomes ;  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Commerce,  and  Industry,  Emygdio  J.  Navarro. 

Area  and  Popilatioi. — ^The  area  of  the  kingdom 
is  37,793  square  miles.  The  population  in  1881 
was  4,708,178.  The  only  two  large  towns  are 
Lisbon,  with  243,010,  and  Oporto,  with  106,838 
inhabitants.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1884 
was  11,332  from  the  mainland  and  6,186  from 
the  islands. 

Comneree.  —  The  total  value  of  the  special 
imports  in  1882  was  34,937,000  milreis,  and  of 
the  special  exports  24,762,000  milreis.  Great 
Britain  has  much  the  largest  share  in  the  for- 
ei;^  trade,  furnishing  15,232,000  milreis  of  the 
imports,  and  taking  10,828,000  milreis  of  the 
exports.  Brazil  furnished  2,140,000  milreis 
of  imports,  and  received  Portuguese  products 
of  the  value  of  5,964,000  milreis.  France 
comes  next,  with  4,133,000  milreis  of  imports 
and  1,472,000  milreis  of  exports ;  and  then  the 


United  States,  with  5,298,000  milreis  of  im- 
ports and  610,000  milreis  of  exports.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  in  1885  was  87,- 
207,000  milreis;  and  of  the  exports  24,975,000 
milreis,  divided  among  the  various  classes  of 
merchandise  as  follows,  the  values  being  given 
in  milreis : 


CLASSICS  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

laporU. 

Zsporta. 

Cereals 

5^,000 
799,000 

8,025.000 
150,000 

2*271,000 
8,604,000 
2,577,000 
l,17d.000 

804,000 
6,87&000 

890,000 
4,009,000 

28,207,000 

251,000 

BeedB.  fruit,  eto 

1,890,000 
85,000 

Colonial  produce . . 

Wines  and  liquors 

14,917,000 

Minerals .'. 

2,887,000 
711,000 

Metals 

990,000 

Skins  and  leather. 

178,000 

Timber 

2,856,000 

Pottery  and  (plass 

17,000 

Textiles  and  texUle  materials 

Prngs  and  chemicals  ,  .             , . 

127,000 
886l000 

Various  manufactures 

480,000 

Other  articles,  raw  and  manu- 

(l«,645,000 

Total 

87,110,000 

24,975,000 

There  were  2,246  sailmg-vessels  and  8,215 
steamers  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  entered 
in  1885,  the  former  aggregating  895,000  and 
the  latter  8,016,000  tons.  The  merchant  ma- 
rine in  1886  consisted  of  86  steamers,  of  16,583 
tons,  and  488  sailing-vessels,  of  67,518  tons. 

BaOroadfl,  Pasts,  tad  Tdegraphg.— There  were 
1,426  kilometres  of  railroad  in  operation  in 
1886,  besides  90  kilometres  of  secondary  lines; 
and  477  kilometres  of  the  former  and  97  of  the 
latter  class  were  in  process  of  constraction. 

The  post-office  during  the  year  1885  for- 
warded 20,103,329  letters,  2,289,602  postal- 
cards,  4.038,467  circulars  and  book  packages, 
and  12,385,198  journals. 

The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  belonging 
to  the  state  in  the  beginning  of  1885  was  4,978 
kilometres,  with  11,782  kilometres  of  wire. 
The  number  of  paid  messages  in  1884  was 
707,304,  of  which  460,841  were  internal,  87,192 
international,  and  159,771  in  transit.  The  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  220,684  milreis. 

The  Amy  and  Nivy. — ^The  peace  effective  of 
the  Portuguese  army  on  March  81,  1886,  was 
2,476  officers  and  86,191  men,  with  8,626 
horses  and  mules.  The  war  effective  is  125,057 
officers  and  men,  with  7,821  horses^  4,870 
mules,  and  264  cannon.  The  number  of  troops 
maintained  under  arms  in  the  colonies  is  8,826. 

The  navy  in  1886  consisted  of  1  ironclad 
corvette,  6  unarmored  corvettes,  16  gunboats, 
9  other  steamers,  and  2  torpedo-boats. 

Ftauuees* — ^The  receipts  of  the  Government 
during  the  year  ending  March  81,  1884,  were 
85,078,940  milreis,  including  4,089,000  milreis 
of  extraordinary  receipts ;  the  expenditures 
amounted  to  86«464,428  milreis.  The  budges 
for  1886-'87  estimates  the  receipts,  including 
8,890,000  milreis  from  extraordinary  sources, 
at  the  sum  of  86,161,150  milreis,  and  the  ex- 
penditures at  88,021,535  milreis. 

The  public  debt  on  June  80,  1885,  amounted 
to  477,028,108  milreis,  composed  of  the  inter- 
nal debt  refunded  at  8  per  cent.,  of  the  nomi- 
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nal  capital  snm  of  241,246,954  milreis,  and  the 
foreign  debt,  amounting  to  £62,895,812.  The 
interest  paid  on  the  debt  daring  1885  was 
15,243,978  milreis,  while  1,888,028  milreis  of 
the  interest  on  the  domestic  debt  and  £688,- 
078  of  that  on  the  foreign  debt  was  nnpaid. 

Mnkh — ^The  colonisl  possessions  of  Portu- 
gal have  an  extent  of  over  700,000  sqaare  miles, 
and  a  population  of  nearly  6,000,000.  At  the 
Berlin  Congress  of  1884r-'85  the  claim  of  Port- 
ugal to  the  territory  extending  from  Ambriz 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Oongo  was  admitted.  The 
Portuguese  territory  on  the  bank  of  the  Congo 
extends  to  nearly  opposite  Vivi.  The  region 
to  the  eastward  is  also  conceded  to  Portugal, 
as  far  as  the  Kwango,  and  along  that  river  to 
beyond  the  parallel  of  11^  south  latitude.  On 
the  coast  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  a 
small  strip,  including  Cabinda  and  Landana, 
was  awarded  to  Portugal.  The  budgets  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  various  colonies 
were  in  1885  as  follow,  the  values  being  given 
in  milreis: 


COLONIES. 


Cape  Verd  lalandB 

Galnoa 

8t.  Thomas's  sod  Prince's  Islands. 

AnKola. 

Mozambiqae 

India 

Macao  and  Timor. 


72,980 
146,518 
fi98,S52 
462,118 
786,097 
480,444 


Total 2,746,668 


842,615 
178,078 
178,253 
818,774 
688,987 
888,057 
466,172 

8,405,986 


A  revolt  of  serious  dimensions  occurred  in 
tlie  colony  of  Mozambique  in  1886.  On  Oct.  16, 
King  Inhambane,  a  loyal  chief,  was  attacked 
by  King  Muzilla  at  the  head  of  30,000  natives, 
but  the  aggressor  was  repelled,  and  on  the 
23d  he  was  defeated  by  16,000  Portaguese  and 
native  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. The  troops  pursued  the  rebels 
in  order  to  drive  them  out  of  the  territory  of 
King  Inhambane  and  punishing  them  in  their 
own  district.  A  special  expedition  was  subse- 
quently sent  against  them. 

€luu^  of  Ministry. — The  Pontes  Cabinet  pro- 
posed financial  measures  that  were  generally 
disapproved  throughout  the  country.  They 
were  also  unable  to  compose  a  serious  admin- 
istrative conflict  between  the  towns  of  Braga 
and  Guimaraes.  These  and  other  difficulties 
the  ministry  of  the  Regeneration  party  pro- 
posed to  master  by  adjourning  the  Chambers, 
but  ttie  King  would  not  agree  to  an  adjourn- 
ment. Pontes  and  his  coUeagues  thereupon 
offered  their  resignations,  and  a  Progressist 
Cabinet  was  formed  under  the  presidency  of 
Luciano  de  Castro. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  was  closed  on 
April  17.  The  Chambers,  notwithstanding  the 
preponderating  mfuority  of  the  Regeneration 
party,  granted  the  Progressist  ministry  powers 
to  raise  taxes  and  carry  on  the  government 
during  the  financial  year  1886-87  and  to  draft 
the  army  and  navy  recruits. 

Ecclesiastical  Rdattws  in  India.  — The  Portu- 
guese Government  has  laid  claim  to  powers 


over  the  Church  in  India  that  were  disputed  by 
the  Curia.  In  1886  an  agreement  was  reached 
according  to  which  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  re- 
ceives the  title  of  Patriarch,  the  boundaries  of 
the  three  other  archdioceses  are  defined,  and 
Portugal  has  control  over  the  appointments  of 
archbishops;  but  over  the  rest  of  India  the 
Curia  has  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

PEESBTTEEIiNS.  I.  Presbyterian  Clnrcli  In  the 
United  States  af  lflNriea.-^The  following  is  the 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church,  as 
they  were  reported  to  tlie  General  Assembly 
in  May,  1886.  The  statistics  of  1885  are  ap- 
pended for  comparison : 


DESCRIPTION. 

1885. 

1886. 

83mod8 

25 

196 

889 

822 

5,474 

180 

20,«09 

M73 

8,098 

42,972 

614,026 

15,191 

21,012 

720,080 

26 

Presbyteries 

199 

Candidates 

906 

Licentiates 

887 

Ministers 

5,516 

Ordinations 

154 

Elders 

21.218 

Deacons 

6.676 

Churclies. 

6,2S1 

Additions  by  examination 

Commnniennts 

61,177 
661,809 

Baptisms  of  adnlts 

Baptisms  of  infiints 

18,474 
21,616 

Members  of  Sunday-schools 

748,618 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 


OBJECT. 

1885. 

1886. 

For  bome  missions. 

1632,906 
518,618 
11^870 
84,218 
162,060 
88.924 
97,619 
86.471 
21.410 
56,200 
7,541,017 
623,755 

$10,192,068 

$760  947 

Fur  foreign  missions. 

661,160 
97,964 
84,789 

248,016 
99  479 

For  edacation 

For  pabiication 

For  church  erection 

For  relief  fimd.  

For  freedmen 

91,278 

For  aid  for  colleges 

119,780 
21,760 

For  sustentatlon 

For  General  Assembly. 

60812 

Conflrreirational 

7,640.855 
771,116 

Total 

110,692,881 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Ohnrch 
Erection  for  the  year  were  returned  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  $1 16,678.  Grants  amount- 
ing to  $59,678  had  been  made  to  144  cases,  and 
special  ai4  had  been  given  in  89  other  cases,  to 
the  amount  of  |7,178. 

The  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  had  afforded 
help  to  seventeen  new  institutions.  Its  receipts 
for  the  year  had  been  $67,908. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Relief  had  been : 
For  the  permanent  fund,  $18,414;  for  current 
use,  $120,437 ;  besides  boxes  of  clothing  valued 
at  $5,066.  The  beneficiaries  of  the  board  num- 
bered 484  families.  Twenty-five  ministers  had 
been  cared  for  at  the  "  Ministers'  House,"  in 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

The  Board  of  Publication  had  received  from 
all  sources  $298,419,  and  had  expended  $284,- 
466.  The  sales  had  amounted  to  $215,142.  A 
capital  stock  of  $496,828  was  returned.  The 
sum  of  $45,241  had  been  contributed  for  mis- 
sionary work. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mission?, 
including  what  had  come  into  the  treasury  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  had  been  $671,728. 
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The  summary  of  the  work  of  the  missions  gives : 
Number  of  missionaries,  1,867 ;  of  missionary 
teachers,  199 ;  of  members  of  the  Church,  84,- 
660 ;  of  members  of  congregations,  126,670 ;  of 
members  added  on  profession,  9,561 ;  of  bap- 
tisms, 8,803  of  adults  and  4,082  of  infants ;  of 
Sunday-schools,  2,086,  with  182,128  members; 
of  Sunday-schools  organized  during  the  year, 
888 ;  of  church  edifices,  100,  valued  at  $8,971,- 
081;  of  parsonages,  267,  valued  at  $850,116; 
amount  of  church  debts  canceled,  $122,598. 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmeu  had 
received  $115,508,  of  whicli  $1,585  had  come 
from  State  school-funds.  Ttie  permanent  funds, 
applicable  to  particular  endowment  amounted 
to  $19,120.  The  board  employed  266  minis- 
ters, catechists,  and  teachers,  of  whom  106 
were  ordained  ministers,  and  286  were  colored. 
Twelve  churches  had  been  organized  during 
the  year,  while  the  whole  number  of  churches 
under  the  care  of  the  board  was  202,  with 
which  were  connected  18,764  communicants. 
The  number  of  baptisms  was  687  of  adults  and 
1,051  of  infants ;  number  added  to  the  churches 
on  examination,  1,458;  number  of  Sunday- 
schools,  201,  with  14,568  pupils;  number  of 
day-schools,  89,  with  9,486  pupils;  of  night- 
schools,  10,  with  148  pupils ;  number  of  teach- 
ers, 184.  The  six  higher  schools  returned  1,866 
students,  of  whom  97  were  studying  for  the 
ministry. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions had  been  $745,164,  of  which  $224,026 
were  contributed  through  the  Woman's  Board. 
The  liabilities  of  the  board,  on  account  of  ex- 
penditures and  past  indebtedness,  amounted 
to  $808,017;  so  that  it  returned  a  deficit  of 
$51,858.  The  missions  returned,  in  all,  172 
American  and  286  native  ministers ;  326  Amer- 
ican and  781  native  lay  missionaries;  271 
churches,  20,294  communicants,  with  2,588 
added  during  the  year ;  461  schools,  with  24,- 
144  pupils;  12,913  pupils  in  Sunday-schools; 
and  98  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The 
amount  of  contributions  credited  to  the  native 
churches  was  $28,059.  The  missions  among 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States  (the  re- 
turns from  which  are  also  included  in  the  above 
summary)  reported  15  American  and  20  native 
ministers ;  44  American  and  22  native  lay  mis- 
sionaries; 20  churches;  1,706  communicants, 
with  240  added  during  the  year ;  17  schools, 
with  685  pupils ;  624  pupils  in  Sunday-schools; 
and  contributions  of  $8,028. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  met 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  20.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  to  be 
held  under  the  new  system  of  representation, 
which  had  been  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
previous  year  in  Cincinnati.  It  was  intended 
by  the  operation  of  this  system  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  by 
186.  The  increase  of  the  year  in  the  number 
and  size  of  the  presbyteries  had,  however, 
compensated  to  a  large  extent  for  this  reduc- 


tion. The  Rev.  Dr.  David  C.  Marquis  was 
chosen  Moderator.  The  announcement  was 
made  that  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries  had 
approved  the  overture  sent  down  by  the  pre- 
vious General  Assembly  for  amending  the  Di- 
rectory of  Worship  so  as  to  give  a  distinct 
chapter  to  the  "  Worship  of  God  by  Offerings," 
and  for  recommending  a  weekly  offering  88  a 
part  of  public  worship.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
one  hundredth  General  Assembly  (that  of  1888) 
be  held  in  Philadelphia ;  that  one  day  be  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  presentation  of  historical 
and  memorial  addresses  by  persons  previoasly 
appointed ;  and  that  a  centenary  fund  of  $5,- 
000,000  be  raised  by  the  Church.  This  fund 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  Boards  of  Ministerial  Relief  and  of  Aid 
for  Colleges,  in  sumi  of  $1,000,000  and  $500,000 
respectively ;  to  the  endowment  of  the  other 
boiu*ds  of  the  Church  in  sums  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  costs  of  administration ;  and  to  the  en- 
dowment of  the  theological  seminaries  of  the 
Church.  An  invitation  was  given  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  to  join 
in  the  celebration  of  this  aimiversary.  The 
Assembly  directed  all  of  the  journals  repre- 
senting the  benevolent  boards  of  the  Church 
to  be  combined  into  one.  The  committee  for 
investigating  tlie  affairs  of  the  Board  of  Publi- 
cation reported  concerning  defects  which  it 
had  detected  in  the  methods  of  keeping  ac- 
counts ;  upon  which  the  Assembly,  passing  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  board,  reoommend- 
ed  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  would 
correct  the  evils  pointed  out.  The  Board  of 
Ilome  Missions  reporting  a  debt  of  $43,000, 
steps  were  ordered  to  be  taken  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  board  without  reducing  the 
measure  of  its  work.  During  the  consideration 
of  the  affairs  of  foreign  missions,  an  address  of 
greeting  was  read  from  1,200  members  of  the 
Church  in  Obee-foo,  China^  A  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  declaring^  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  advance  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  work  of  foreign  missions, 
and  pledging  contributions  to  it  of  $750,000 
for  the  coming  year,  in  addition  to  providing 
for  the  debt  of  $57,000.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  expressing  unqualified  condemnation 
of  the  mob  violence  employed  ag«nst  the  Chi- 
nese in  the  United  States ;  calling  for  the  en- 
forcement of  treaty  rights  and  local  laws ;  and 
pledging  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  try  to  se- 
cure fair  treatment  and  protection  to  men 
of  every  race.  The  permanent  Committee  on 
Temperance  was  continued,  "as  the  natural 
complement  to  the  similar  committees  in  pres- 
byteries and  synods,  and  as  completing  the 
organic  bond  between  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  great  temperance  movement  ^^;  but 
the  work  of  the  committee  was  judged  not 
sufficiently  large  or  extensive  or  the  contribu- 
tions from  the  CHiuroh  liberal  enough  to  de- 
mand a  corresponding  secretary  giving  bis  time 
to  it,  and  it  was  determined  to  dispense  with 
that  officer. 
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n.  Prabjteriaii  Clmnh  fai  the  Vntted  SUtM.— 
Tbe  following  is  the  sammary  of  the  statistics 
of  this  Church,  with  the  statistics  of  1885  ap- 
pended for  comparison,  as  they  are  embodied 
in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Greneral 
Assembly  for  1886 : 


IiFSCRIFTION. 

1885. 

1886. 

Byoods 

18 

69 

1,072 

66 

247 

2,160 

8,554 

4,506 

9,951 

185,201 

2,996 

4,767 

96,155 

18 

UlnfattAML          

60 
L085 

LioentlatM 

67 

(IkndMatoti 

269 

Churctaos.             

2,198 

Billing  eklen 

6.827 

]>ea<^oDs 

4,814 

Additions  by  examinatfon .... 
Communicants 

11,644 
148.748 

Adalta  baptlied 

8,780 

Infants  baptlxed 

Members  of  Sonday-schools . . 

5,121 
99,665 

COMTRIB^TIONS. 


OBJECT. 

1886. 

1888. 

$47,475 

87,490 

11,828 

60,482 

88,486 

8,872 

8,070 

18,258 

568,526 

510,098 

54,201 

145,676 

EvaDireHBtlo  porposes 

InTaHdftind 

42,084 
11,677 

Vorelgn  mlABlons 

Ednoation 

67,686 
88,104 

Publication 

8,847 

ToaeakKtaalnstltuta... 

Presby  terial  purposes 

Pastors^  salaries 

8,506 

18,640 

691,896 

Congregational  purposes 

420,097 
81,104 

Total  oontrfbutfons 

$14M7,768 

$1,824,874 

The  Oommittee  on  Sastentation  reported 
that  it  bad  given  aid  to  182  ministers,  who 
were  serving  between  foar  and  five  hundred 
weak  churches.  Fifty-nine  evangelists  had  been 
supported  nnder  the  Evangelistic  ftmd,  and  six- 
teen colored  ministers  and  seminary  stadents 
working  among  the  colored  people  had  received 
aid  from  the  Colored  Evangelistic  fund.  The 
Education  Ootbmittee  had  aided  142  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  Forty-four  church-buildings 
and  eight  houses  had  been  erected  during  the 
year.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions  re- 
ported 54  missionaries  and  45  native  helpers  as 
laboring  in  the  mission-fields  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, Mexico,  Brazil,  Italy,  Greece,  China, 
and  Japan. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  met  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  May  20.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Bryson  was 
chosen  moderator.  The  year  being  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  the  life  of  the  General  Assembly 
(it  having  been  organized  in  1861),  the  present 
meeting  of  the  body,  in  pursuance  of  arrange- 
ments ordered  by  the  previous  Assembly,  was 
celebrated  as  a  quarter-centennial  of  the  or- 
pranization  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  For  this  purpose  the  meeting  was 
held  in  Augusta,  where  the  first  meeting  had 
been  held,  and  in  the  same  church.  About 
fifteen  members  of  the  original  Assembly  were 
present.  The  Rev.  B,  M.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  who 
was  moderator  of  the  first  Assembly,  presided 
over  the  meeting.  The  opening  address  of  the 
qocasion  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  R. 
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Wilson,  D.  D.,  who  was  pastor  of  the  church 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Assem- 
bly; the  second  address  by  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Waddell,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  origi- 
nal Assembly;  and  the  third  address  by  Dr. 
Palmer.  The  most  important  question  before 
the  Assembly  was  that  growing  out  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Woodrow, 
Perkins  Professor  of  "  Natural  Science  in  Con- 
nection with  Revealed  Religion*^  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Woodrow 
had  been  called  to  account  by  the  authorities 
of  the  seminary  and  by  the  presbyterid  and 
sy nodical  bodies  to  which  he  was  responsible, 
or  which  participated  in  the  control  of  the 
seminary,  for  heresy  in  teaching  the  scientific 
dogma  known  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as 
applied  to  the  origin  of  organic  beings  and  of 
man,  and  had  been  relieved  from  the  exercise 
of  his  duties  as  professor.  His  case  now  came, 
up  before  this,  the  highest  court  of  the  Church, 
by  overtures  from  eight  presbyteries,  asking 
the  Assembly  to  declare,  in  plain  language, 
what  are  the  accepted  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  standards  of  the  Church 
on  tnis  Subject.  Three  reports  were  brought 
in  by  the  committee  to  which  the  subject  was 
referred.  During  the  discussion,  which  lasted 
through  two  days,  Dr.  Woodrow,  defending 
himself,  took  the  position  that  God  has  no- 
where revealed  the  manner  of  the  creation  of 
man,  and  declared  that  to  say  it  was  immedi- 
ate, or  out  of  no  pre-existing  matter,  would  be 
adding  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  requiring 
those  under  him  to  believe  that  which  God 
has  not  spoken.  He  professed  his  full  belief 
in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  if  ever  Science  contradicted  the  Scriptures, 
then  Science  must  go ;  but  where  there  was  no 
contradiction,  or  where  the  Scriptures  were 
entirely  silent,  tlien  Science  cpuld  continue  its 
investigations,  and  belief  in  its  teachings  did 
not  contravene  belief  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
majority  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  187  to  18.    It  declares : 

"  To  the  several  overtures  on  the  subject  of 
the  evolution  of  man,  sent  up  by  the  presby- 
teries, the  General  Assembly  return  answer  as 
follows : 

^*  The  Church  remains  at  this  time  sincerely 
convinced  that  the  Scriptures,  as  truly  and 
authoritatively  expounded  in  our  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Catechism,  teach  that  Adam  and 
Eve  were  created,  bc»dy  and  soul,  by  immedi- 
ate act  of  Almighty  Power,  thereby  preserving 
a  perfect  race  unity. 

"  That  Adam's  body  was  directly  fashioned 
by  Almighty  God,  without  any  natural  animal 
parentage  of  any  kind,  out  of  matter  previous- 
ly created  of  nothing. 

"  And  that  any  doctrine  at  variance  there- 
with is  a  dangerous  error,  inasmuch  as  by  the 
method  of  interpreting  Scripture  it  must  de- 
mand, and  in  the  consequences  which  by  fair 
implication  it  will  involve,  it  will  lead  to  the 
denial  of  doctrines  fundamental  to  the  faith.'* 
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The  Assembly  farther  declared  that,  by  the 
genius  of  Presbyterianism,  they  are  booDd  to 
maintain  a  supervisory  jurisdiction  over  the 
theological  seminaries  within  the  pale  of  this 
Churcb,  as  far  as  they  affect  the  practice  or 
doctrine  of  the  Assembly's  constituencies,  and 
especially  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church; 
that  this  jurisdiction  mnst,  in  every  case,  en- 
able the  Assembly,  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels of  authority,  to  keep  all  such  institutions 
free  from  anything  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  onr  system,  and,  of  course,  free  from  all 
teaching  inconsistent  with  the  Word  of  God, 
as  expressed  in  our  standards.  On  the  strength 
of  this  deliverance  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of 
65  to  25,  adopted  the  following : 

^^Beiohed,  That,  whereas  the  General  As- 
sembly is  convinced  that  the  Rev.  James 
Woodrow,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  professors  in  Co- 
lumbia Theological  Seminary,  holds  views  re- 
pugnant to  the  Word  of  God  and  our  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  as  appears  both  by  his  address 
published  in  the  **  Southern  Presbyterian  Re- 
view ^'  for  July,  1884,  and  other  publications, 
and  by  his  statements  made  upon  the  floor  of 
this  Assembly :  Therefore,  this  General  Assem- 
bly does  hereby,  in  accordance  with  its  action 
yesterday  in  regard  to  the  oversight  of  theo- 
logical seminaries,  earnestly  recommend  the 
Synods  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  South  Georgia  and  Florida,  which  direct 
and  control  the  said  seminary,  to  dismiss  the 
said  Rev.  James  Woodrow,  D.  D.,  as  professor 
in  the  said  seminary,  and  to  appoint  another 
in  his  place,  and  to  speedily  take  such  other 
steps  as  in  their  judgment  will  be  best  adapted 
to  restore  this  seminary  to  the  confidence  of 
the  Church." 

The  clause  concerning  marriage  with  a  de* 
ceased  wife's  sister  was  struck  out  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith. 

III.  IJilMPraibytiriiBChirditrirfrttAiMriak 
— ^The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  statis- 
tics of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1886 : 

PretbTterles eo 

Mioidten 786 

LloentUtea 61 

GongregatSona 881 

Eldert 8,454 

CommnnkMUito 91,086 

Baptfunaoflnflmto 8,960 

BaptUmfl  of  adults 1,618 

Adaitions  by  profeaaion 8,847 

Bandfty-aohooM 887 

Officers  and  teachera 9,080 

Sundfty-Bchool  papUs 81,606 

▲MOUNT  or  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Foreign  miaalona $67,S89 

Home  missions 88,060 

Freedmen^s  missions 90,406 

Gharoh  extension 17,089 

Education 8.099 

Publication 408 

Assembly's  fiind r 9,188 

Ministerial  relief        4,799 

General  contributions 49,809 

Salaries 488.926 

Gongregatlonal  purpoaes 976,406 

For  the  quarCer-oentennUI 14,614 

Total  oontributiona. $977,494 


The  Board  of  Church  Extension  reported  to 
the  General  Assembly  that  its  receipts  ft>r  the 
year  had  been  $30,546,  and  its  expenditures 
$35,446.  It  had  made  appropriations  to  38 
churches.  The  assets  of  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion were  returned  at  $112,196.  Its  receipts 
for  the  year  had  been  $70,614.  The  Board  of 
Education  returned  $21,585  of  invested  and 
other  funds  on  hand.  Its  receipts  for  the  year 
had  been  $6,662.  It  had  assisted  28  stadents. 
The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Belief 
were  $5,263.  It  had  aided  30  beneficiaries. 
The  amount  of  the  Chinese  Mis9ion  fund  was 
returned  at  $12,500.  The  Board  of  Freed- 
men's  Missions  had  received  $83,643,  and  had 
expended  $83,108.  It  returned  an  indebted- 
ness for  money  borrowed  of  $15,255.  It  re- 
ported four  ordained  ministers  and  25  teach- 
ers as  laboring  at  four  principal  stations  and 
three  out-stations,  the  latter  being  connected 
with  the  college  at  Enoxville,  Tenn.  One 
hundred  and  tliirty-one  former  and  present 
pupils  of  the  schools  of  the  board  had  been 
teaching  in  public  schools  in  the  Sonthem 
States,  with  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  7,100 

Supils.  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home 
[issions  had  been  $42,910,  and  its  expendi- 
tures $47,582.  It  bad  granted  aid  to  231  sta- 
tions having  a  reported  average  attendance  on 
worship  of  18,231  persons. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions were  reported  as  having  been  ^6,352, 
of  which  a  balance  of  $400  remained  in  the 
treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  board 
was  hampered,  however,  by  a  considerable  in- 
debtedness. The  missions  return:  In  Egypt, 
70  stations,  26  foreign  missionaries,  8  native 
ministers,  180  other  native  workers,  28 
churches,  with  1,843  communicants,  65  schools, 
with  5,414  pupils,  62  Sunday-schools,  with 
2,649  pupils,  and  $4^993  of  contributions  from 
native  churches ;  in  India,  61  stations,  20  for- 
eign missionaries,  3  native  ministers,  and  95 
other  native  workers,  8  churches,  with  2,176 
communicants,  72  schools  with  3,260  pnpila, 
32  Sunday-schools  with  1,461  pupils  and  $499 
of  contributions.  The  baptisms  during  the 
year  numbered  240  in  Esypt  and  768  in  India. 
The  General  Assembly  met  in  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  in  May.  The  Rev,  J.  T.  Brownlee  was 
chosen  moderator.  Numerous  appeals  were 
presented,  many  of  which  bore  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  permitting  the  use  of  instrumental 
music  in  worship,  concerning  which  the  Church 
has  been  mnch  divided  since  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1882  repealed  the  prohibitions  of 
the  old  law,  and  made  the  nse  of  instruments 
in  the  congregation  permissible.  A  convention 
of  anti- organ  men,  which  was  held  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  in  the  fall  of  1885,  was  represented 
in  the  Assembly  by  its  chairman,  who  was  al- 
lowed to  present  the  memorial  that  had  been 
adopted  by  it  The  memorial  complained  of 
what  its  authors  regarded  as  a  divisive  conrse 
on  the  part  of  some  in  the  Church  disregarding 
the  action  of  the  last  and  former  assemblies^ 
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and  declared  that  "the  authoritative  exclu- 
sion of  instrumental  music  from  the  worship 
of  God  in  tlie  United  Presbyterian  Ohurcn 
is  necessary  to  a  final  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  diflSculty ;  7  askea  the  Assembly 
to  order  the  exclusion  desired;  and  repre- 
sented that,  in  case  of  refusal  on  the  part  ot 
the  Assembly  to  grant  tlieir  request,  the  me- 
morialists would  be  placed  "under  the  pain- 
fnl  necessity  of  choosing  between  obedience  to 
the  authority  of  Christ  and  acquiescence  in 
such  refusal/'  The  reply  to  the  memorial, 
which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  189  to  97,  ex- 
pressed the  regret  of  the  Assembly  that  the 
trouble  on  account  of  the  repeal  of  the  law 
against  the  use  of  musical  instruments  in  pub- 
lic worship  should  continue  so  long ;  and  said 
that  the  repeal  of  the  law  in  1882  left  all  free, 
subject  only  to  the  law  of  love  and  the  question 
of  edification,  and  that  any  "  attempt  authori- 
tatively to  exclude  instrumental  music  from 
the  praise  service  in  our  congregations,  as 
askea  by  the  memorial,  would  be  an  attempt 
to  re-enact  the  law  already  repealed/'  This 
was  declared  to  be  clearly  beyond  the  power 
and  authority  of  th3  Assembly,  and,  moreover, 
it  would  probably  be  regarded  as  "  oppressive 
and  intolerable  by  brethren  who  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  law  is  warranted  by  the  Word  of 
God." 

A  proposal  for  a  basis  of  union  with  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  was  adopt- 
ed, and  an  overture  approving  it  was  sent  down 
to  the  presbyteries  for  ratification  by  them.  A 
committee,  which  was  appointed  at  tlie  previ- 
ous meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  to  consider 
the  relation  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
to  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  reported  to  the 
effect  that  the  General  Council  of  the  Alliance, 
having  violated  its  constitution  by  departing 
from  the  "Consensus  of  the  Reformed  Church- 
es" on  the  subject  of  praise,  so  violating  the 
position  conscientiously  held  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  and  other  churches  *  and  also  by 
admitting  to  its  membership  the  delegates  of  a 
church  (the  Cumberland  Presbyterian)  which 
does  not  hold  the  Calvinistio  doctrine,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  while  paying  its 
proportion  of  the  past  expenses,  will  give 
notice  that  it  will  not  henceforth  take  part  in 
the  Alliance  until  proper  assurance  is  given 
that  its  position  will  be  respected.  The  As- 
sembly decided  to  withdraw  from  the  Alli- 
ance. 

A  National  Convention  of  United  Presby- 
terians opposed  to  the  action  «of  the  General 
.Assembly,  in  permitting  the  use  of  instrument- 
al music  in  public  worship,  met  in  Allegheny 
City,  Pa.,  November  9.  The  meeting  reaf- 
firmed the  utterances  of  the  conventions  that 
had  been  held  in  previous  years  on  the  same 
subject  to  the  effect  that  those  participating  in 
it  continued  to  protest  against  the  removal  of 
the  prohibition  of  instrumental  music,  and  that 
they  still  regarded  the  organ  as  "  a  corruption 
of  worship,"  and  not  to  be  tolerated. 


I¥.  CiHteilaid  PnskytoriaB  Chech*— The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
Church,  as  they  were  reported  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  May,  1886  : 

Pjresbyteriea..: 118 

MtQisten 1,647 

LioeDttetes t81 

Candidates «18 

CongregationB 2,546 

Kktort 10,014 

Deacons 8,412 

Added  on  examination 14^850 

BapUsms  of  adults    9,171 

Baptiams  of  inflmU 2,279 

Communicanta 188,664 

Members  of  Sunday-schools 74,676 

Amount  of  contributions  from  Sunday-schools $20,189 

▲MOUNT   or  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Home  missions $11,920 

Foreign  missions 6.886 

Education  (report  defBctlve) .'. 2,664 

Publication  (report  defective) 1,861 

Ministerial  relief. 8,407 

Church  building  and  repairing 167,867 

Paid  pastors  and  supplies 260^6 

Presbyterlal  purposes 8,922 

Charity 7,886 

MisoeOaneons  contributions. 29,190 

Total  contributions $668,088 

Yahie  of  church  property. $2,420,600 

The  General  Assembly  of  1885  directed  the 
stated  clerk  to  embody  in  the  pablished  min- 
ntes  the  statistics  of  the  Onmberland  Presby- 
terian Ohnrch  (colored).  What  is  believed  to 
be  a  close  approximation  was  reached  from 
the  most  trustworthy  reports  attainable,  as 
follows:  Nnmber  of  synods,  4;  of  presbyte- 
ries, 20 ;  of  ordained  ministers,  200 ;  of  licen- 
tiates, 225 ;  of  candidates,  200 ;  of  communi- 
cants, 18,000. 

The  Board  of  Education  returned  its  general 
receipts  at  $219. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Publication 
were  returned  at  $1,747,  and  the  expenditures 
at  $  1 ,559.  A  "  History  of  the  Church,"  by  B. 
W.  McDonnold,  D.  D.,  was  in  preparation. 

The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  reported  re- 
ceipts to  the  general  fund  of  $8,818,  and  to  the 
permanent  fund  of  $2,515,  and  disbursements 
of  $2,478. 

The  Board  of  Missions  had  received  $9,016, 
of  which  $5,804  had  been  contributed  for 
home  missions,  and  $3,212  for  foreign  missions. 
Besides  city  missions  at  various  points  in  the 
United  States,  and  evangelistic  work,  the  board 
sustained  missions  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Choc- 
taw Nations  (8  missionaries,  8  native  ministers, 
81  congregations,  and  588  members) ;  and  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation  (5  ministers,  7  congrega- 
tions, and  about  400  communicants).  It  had 
i^so  assisted  the  School  for  Colored  Probation- 
ers at  Bowling  Green,  Ey.  The  foreign 
mission  was  in  Japan,  with  its  central  station 
at  Osaka,  and  returned  a  membership  of  208, 
with  89  baptisms,  and  98  members  received 
during  the  year,  162  pupils  in  day-schools  and 
189  in  Sunday-schools,  an  average  attendance 
of  70  at  the  women^s  meetings,  and  $565  con- 
tributed by  the  churches. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  met  in  Sedalia,  Mo.,  May 
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21.    The  Rev.  E.  B.  Orisman,  D.  D.,  of  Texas, 
was  chosen  moderator. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Organic  Uoion  with 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Cbarch,  reported 
that  it  had  decided  to  leave  the  ^qaestion  of 
politj  and  name  nntil  after  the  question  of  un- 
ion as  to  doctrine  is  determined.  Time  ought 
to  he  taken  calmly  and  properly  to  consider  the 
^hject.  Tbe  Methodist  Protestant  members 
of  the  committee  had  expressed  willingness  to 
take  the  confession  as  it  is,  hut,  in  order  to 
avoid  endless  explanations,  they  preferred  to 
omit  from  it  the  section  on  preservation  of  be- 
lievers. As  the  formulated  result  of  their  de- 
liberations, the  committee  declared :  ^'  We  have 
carefully  examined  the  creeds  of  the  two 
churches,  and  find  no  difference  whatever,  ex- 
cept that  which  might  grow  out  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  *  preservation  of  helievers '  and 
*  apostasy,'  which  we  agree  are  not  essential 
in  the  Christian  system,  and  may  with  propri- 
ety he  left  open  and  unexpressed  in  the  creed 
of  the  United  Church.  We  have  also  exam- 
ined the  formulated  expressions  of  the  creeds 
of  the  respective  churches,  as  stated  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and,  while  each 
sets  forth  the  doctrines  clearly,  that  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  is  more  full 
and  systematic,  and  we  could  confidently  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  tavorahle  consideration  of 
a  joint  convention  of  the  two  churches,  if  such 
should  be  held."  The  committee  had  not  felt  at 
liberty  to  proceed  further  for  the  present  with 
the  work  of  organic  union,  than  to  ascertain 
that  no  doctrinal  difficulties  stood  in  the  way 
of  it,  nor  material  differences  in  polity.  The 
Gener^d  Assembly  resolved  by  alai^e  majority : 

WherecUy  The  report  of  the  joint  oonveDtion  of 
the  oommittees  on  oraanic  union,  appointed  by  the 
€knerml  ABaembly  oi  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Churchy  and  by  the  Ooneral  Convention  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Churoh  is  before  us ;  and 

Whertat,  The  matters  involved  are  of  mat  conse- 
quence to  tne  kin^om  of  God,  and  should  not  be  de- 
eded without  deliberation ;  and 

Whereat,  The  Methodist  Protestant  General  Con- 
ference does  not  meet  until  Ma^,  1888,  and  hence 
there  is  no  need  of  haste :  Therefore, 

Beeohtd,  That  the  siud  report  be  referred  for  action 
to  the  next  meeting  of  this  General  Assembly  at  Cov- 
ington, Ohio,  May,  1887. 

?•  Praibyteriaa  Clianlli  ta  Caiada.— The  Com- 
mittee on  Statistics  of  this  Clmrch  made  re- 
turns to  the  General  Assembly  in  June,  which 
are  summarized  as  follow : 

Bvnods 6 

Presbyteries 89 

Pantoral  charges 778 

Chiirchos,  or  ststloiis 1,649 

Fsmllles 71.911 

Gammonicants. 127,611 

Added  on  profesniob  daring  the  year 10.1)55 

Baptisms  of  adults 1,003 

Baptisms  of  infants 9,995 

Elders 4,7T0 

Other  office-bearers 7,767 

Teachers  in  Sunday-schools 11.761 

PnpUs  In  ttuDday-schools 100,987 
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GoDgregstkmsl  purposes $l,2Ml,T06 

GoUeges :...V. 46,496 

Home-mission  ftind 82*009 

AogmenUUon  ftiod 88.0TT 

French  evangelization 194IS4I 

Foreign  missions. 48,58£ 

Affed  and  infirm  ministers. 7,800 

Widows  and  orphans A^a 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  met  in  Hamilton,  June  9. 
The  Rev.  J.  K.  8mith  was  chosen  moderator. 
The  report  on  home  missions  showed    that 
$37,000  had  been  spent  on  missionary  work 
proper,  $18,500  of  it  in  the  Northwest;  in  ad- 
dition to  which  $81,000  had  been  given  for  the 
augmentation  of  stipends  in  weak  congrega- 
tions to  the  minimum  amount  of  $750  per  an- 
num, with  a  manse;  $5,640  had  been  raised 
and  expended  by  college  missionary  asaocia- 
tions ;  and  $579  had  been  contributed  specially 
for  a  mission  to  lumbermen  in  the  woods  dur- 
ing the  winter;    making  the  whole  amount 
spent  in  work  relative  to  home  missions  $74,- 
220.    The  missions  comprised  851  congrega- 
tions and  mission  settlers,  5,119  families,  4,769 
communicants,  145  Sunday-schools  with  5,727 
attendants  upon  them,  89  churches,  and  20 
manses.    The  Church  and  Manse  Building  f  and 
had  during  three  years  appropriated  $88,393  in 
aid  of  the  erection  of  75  buildings,  having  a  to- 
tal value  of  $91,710.    The  contributions  during 
the  year  to  the  work  of  the  Board  of  French 
Evangelization,  were  returned  at  about  $30,000. 
The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reported  that 
its  estimates  for  the  ensuing  yearns  work  were 
for  $71,000.    The  mission  to  tbe  Indians  in  the 
Northwest  was  still  expanding.      Work   had 
been  begun  during  the  year  on  ^yq  new  re- 
serves, and  three  new  schools  had  been  opened ; 
thirteen   reserves  were  now  occupied.    The 
Cliurch  has  also  missions  to  the  cooliea  in 
Trinidad  and  Demerara,  to  the  New  Hebrides 
Islands,  in  Central  India,  and  in  Formosa.     In 
Formosa  more  than  1,100  converts  had  been 
baptized,  and  four  new  churches  hail  been 
erected  with  money  paid  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment as  indemnity  for  the  destruction  of 
chapels  during  the  recent  Franco-Chinese  war. 
A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  rep- 
resenting to  the  Government  of  Canada  ''the 
imperative  necessity  of  at  once  canceling  alt 
appointments  of  agents,  in  its  relations  with 
the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  who  are  known 
to  be  tyrannical,  uniust,  or  immoral,  and  of  fill- 
ing their  places  with  men  of  integrity,  sobrie- 
ty,  and  purity."     A  report  from  a  Committee 
on  Co-operation  with  other  churches  in  fields 
where  no  one  denomination  is  strong  enoogb 
to  sustain  itself,  was  sent  down  to  the  pres- 
byteries.    Steps  were  taken  for  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  the  American  churches  in  la- 
bors for  the  suppression  of  unnecessary  Sun- 
day traffic  and  labor  on  railways.    A  proposal 
to  consolidate  the  six  theological  seminaries, 
which  had  been  in  the  previous  year  referred 
to  a  committee  was  dismissed.    An  overtnre 
for  removing  tbe  restrictions  against  marrying 
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a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  sent  down  to  the 
presbyteries.  A  proposition  to  introduce  term- 
service  in  the  elderships  was  rejected. 

¥1.  Clufft  arSMtlaid.— The  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Ohnrch  of  Scotland  met  in  Edin- 
burgh, May  20.  The  Rev.  John  Cnnning- 
ham,  of  Crieff,  was  chosen  moderator.  The 
report  on  the  statistics  of  Christian  liberality 
showed  that  the  entire  amonnt  of  the  contri- 
bntion  for  the  year  had  been  £811,878,  against 
£804,077  in  1884,  and  £816,480  in  1888; 
£63,197  had  been  paid  for  seat-rents.  The 
capita  of  the  Aged  Infirm  Ministers'  fund  was 
returned  at  *' not  far  short  of  £20,000."  A 
legacy  of  £30,000  had  been  left  to  the  Church, 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  re- 
lief of  aged  and  infirm  ministers,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  holiday  rests  for  ministers  in  feeble 
health.  The  Colonial  Committee  reported  that 
it  had  given  out  of  its  ftmds  £9,116  since  1870 
in  aid  of  Continental  chaplaincies,  and  £3,&86 
since  1879  for  army  and  navy  chaplaincies. 

The  report  on  Simday-schools  gave  return$t 
of  2,020  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
206,818,  and  an  average  attendance  of  161,- 
384  children  and  19,266  teachers. 

The  income  of  the  Home-Mission  Committee 
had  been  £10,005,  besides  which  £14,644  had 
been  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year. 
-The  expenditure  had  been  £11,014.  Sixty- 
eight  stations  had  been  supplied  and  71  mis- 
sion churches  aided.  The  income  for  the  mis- 
sion to  the  Highlands  had  been  £1.485. 

The  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Mission  re- 
ported concerning  educational  work  at  Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna,  Salonica,  Berrout,  and 
Alexandria.  A  grant  of  £1,000  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Beaconsfield  Memorial  fund 
to  establish  a  hospital  at  Smyrna  in  memory 
of  the  late  Prime  Minister. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  returned 
an  income  of  £22,051,  and  an  expenditure  of 
£24,598. 

The  Committee  on  Church  Interests  pre- 
sented a  report  narrating  the  steps  which  it 
had  taken  since  the  last  Assembly  in  regard  to 
the  movement  for  disestablishment.  The  com- 
mittee had  working  committees  in  1,000  out 
of  the  1,800  parishes  of  the  Church,  which 
coald  be  set  to  work  if  the  interests  of  the 
Church  were  threatened.  It  considered  that 
the  position  of  the  Church  had  improved.  The 
Assembly  approved  the  policy  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  recommended  that  the  organization 
for  Church  defense  throughout  the  country 
be  maintdned  and  strengthened. 

A  deputation  was  received  from  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  with  which 
no  intercourse  had  been  had  for  thirty  years. 
The  chairman  of  the  deputation,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  Y.  Killen,  of  Belfast,  referred  in  his  address 
to  the  Government's  proposed  Irish  legislation, 
and  said  that  he  believed  that  the  passing  of 
the  Home-Rule  Bill  would  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Roman  Catholic  ascendency  and 
the  extinction  of  Protestantism  over  the  greater 


part  of  Ireland.  The  Assembly,  by  resolution, 
expressed  a  warm  interest  in  tJie  cause  of 
Protestantism  in  Ireland,  with  the  hope  that 
the- Almighty  would  so  order  events  that  the 
differences  and  trials  of  that  country  might  be 
speedily  removed.  A  deputation  was  appoint- 
ed to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Irish  As- 
sembly. A  motion  was  approved  conveying 
to  the  other  churches  a  renewal  of  the  Assem- 
bly's sense  of  the  evils  of  disunion,  and  an  as- 
surance of  its  readiness  to  proniote  union  on 
the  basis  of  the  establishment;  and  also  ex- 
pressing a  readiness  to  do  all  that  was  poesibie 
to  remove  doubts  from  the  minds  of  Presby- 
terian brethren  at  present  dissociated  from  the 
Church,  and  its  desire  that  the  Presbyterian 
churches  should  make  full  recognition  of  each 
other  as  Christian  churches  in  their  work 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Assembly  also 
enjoined  the  members  of  the  Church  *'to 
maintain,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  a  spirit 
of  Christian  charity,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
such  expressions  as  might  estrange  or  irritate 
members  of  other  churches.'*  An  overture 
was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be 
competent  for  the  congregation  of  a  vacant 
parish  to  elect  an  ordained  minister  of  any 
other  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

¥1L  Vmt  Ckveh  cf  SMfliidr— The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  met 
in  Edinburgh.  May  20.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Som- 
erville,  of  Glasgow,  was  chosen  moderator. 
The  report  on  the  finances  of  the  Church 
showed  that  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1886,  the  whole  amount  of  the  sums  raised  for 
the  various  objects  of  the  Church  was  £594w- 
050,  against  £626,028  reported  in  the  previ- 
ous year. 

The  report  on  Sunday-schools  showed  the 
number  of  schools,  congregational  and  mission- 
lary,  to  be  1.989,  with  18,104  teachers  and 
202,826  pupils.  The  income  of  the  Church 
Extension  Bnilding  fund  had  been  £2,485, 
making  the  total  income,  during  the  nine  years 
of  its  existence,  £86,596.  Grants  had  been 
passed  to  the  extent  of  £50,708.  The  year's 
contributions  for  the  Sastentation  fund  had 
been  £171,900.  The  dividend  was  again  fixed 
at  £160. 

The  entire  revenue  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  for  the  year  had  been  £97,229. 
This  was  the  largest  amount  reported  for  one 
year  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Adding 
the  sums  contributed  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  on  the  Contineiit  and  in  the  colonies,  the 
total  missionary  revenue  of  the  Church  had 
been  £112,009. 

The  Committee  on  Church  and  State  pre- 
sented a  report  relating  mainly  to  the  progress 
of  the  agitation  for  disestablishment  and  its 
proceedings  with  reference  thereto.  The  As- 
sembly approved  the  course  which  the  com- 
mittee had  pursued  in  opposing  Mr.  Finlay's 
bill,  and  advised  that  the  agitation  on  dises- 
tablishment be  brought  to  an  end.     To  the 
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commanication  from  the  Assembly  of  the  Kirk 
inviting  to  union  on  the  basis  of  the  estab- 
lishment, the  Assembly  replied  that  it  recip- 
rocated the  desire  that  Presbyterian  churches 
should  make  full  mutual  recognition  of  one  an- 
otlier  as  Christian  churches  in  their  work  both 
at  home  and  abroad ;  referred  with  regard  to 
the  more  important  part  of  the  Eirk  Assem- 
bly's minute  to  the  reply  sent  on  a  former  oc- 
casion to  a  communication  of  the  same  tenor 
which  remaiiled  unanswered;  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  resolution  in  favor  of  disestablishment 
recently  passed  by  the  Free  Ohurch  Assembly ; 
and  expressed  readiness  to  enter  upon  triendly 
negotiations  if  the  Established  Church  could 
see  its  way  to  treat  the  points  of  difTerence  be- 
tween its  communication  and  the  resolution 
just  cited  as  open  for  discussion.  It  was 
agreed  to  remit  to  the  Assembly's  arrange- 
ments committee  to  receive  any  communica- 
tions which  might  be  sent  by  the  committee 
of  the  Established  Church ;  and  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  any  action  it  might  take  thereupon, 
should  be  directed  to  have  respect  to  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Assembly. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Stuart  Muir,  who  was 
charged  with  entertdning  doctrines  subversive 
of  the  principles  of  the  Church,  was  brought 
up  for  final  settlement.  Three  of  the  charges 
out  of  four  against  Mr.  Muir  had  been  proved, 
but  the  Assembly,  declining  to  proceed  to  the 
extreme  sentence  of  deposititm,  pronounced 
against  him  a  suspension  tine  die  from  the 
ministry.  In  response  to  a  communication 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Ireland  respecting  the  situa- 
tion in  that  country,  the  Assembly  declared 
that,  while  it  judged  it  right  to  refrain  from 
pronouncing  as  an  assembly  upon  the  matter, 
it  heard  the  statements  made  with  great  con- 
cern and  sympathy.  The  Assembly  resolved 
to  petition  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  '*  Croft- 
ers^ Bill." 

¥111.  VilM  PnAytwIu  <Av<ft  tf  SetttaMd*— 
The  Synod  of  the  United  Pre9b«^t<?rian  Church 
met  in  Edinburgh,  May  3.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Logan 
Aikman,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  previous 
Synod  to  be  moderator  for  the  year,  having 
died  in  the  interim,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  Hall,  was  elected 
moderator.  The  statistical  reports  showed  the 
nufnber  of  congregations  connected  with  the 
Synod  to  be  657,  with  which  were  connected 
181,146  members,  or  1,255  more  than  had 
been  returned  in  the  previous  year.  The  num- 
ber of  baptisms  during  the  year  had  been 
9,755.  The  total  congregational  income  was 
returned  at  £245,687,  and  the  contributions 
for  missionary  and  benevolent  purposes  had 
been  £79,179.  The  gross  income  for  foreign 
missions  had  been  £39,678,  or  £354  above  the 
income  of  1884.  The  expenditures,  including 
the  amount  spent  on  Continental  and  colonial 
work,  had  increased  by  nearly  £3,000.  Five 
thousand  pounds  a  year  more  than  the  present 
income  were  required  to  carry  on  with  effi- 


ciency the  work  that  had  been  undertaken. 
The  total  educated  agency  now  in  the  mission 
field  consisted  of  588  persons ;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  communicants  at  the  mission  stations 
was  12,177;  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  mis- 
non  schools  was  18,197.  A  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Synod  congratulating  the  Church 
m  Jamaica  oh  having  reached  in  February, 
1886,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  first  Jamaica  Pre^ytery.  The  contri- 
butions to  the  Zenana  mission  had  risen  from 
£4,886  to  £5,077.  The  Board  of  Continental 
and  Colonial  Missions  returned  an  income  of 
£1,500. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Disestab- 
lishment expressed  regret  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  preferred  Irish  to  Scottish  daims  fur  legis- 
lation, and  maintained  that  the  movement  in 
favor  of  disestablishment  was  stronger  than 
any  man  or  combination  of  men.  The  Premier 
had  done  what  he  could  to  put  the  question 
out  of  sight,  but  even  he  had  not  sucoeeded. 
Their  policy  was  to  keep  disestablisment  for- 
ward, and  let  all  parliamentary  candidates  un- 
derstand that  this  question  was  the  predomi- 
nant one  in  the  minds  of  the  voters  of  this 
Church.  The  Synod  rene  w ed  its  protest  against 
the  system  of  giving  support  from  state  funds 
to  denominational  training-colleges.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  re- 
fused a  site  for  a  United  Presbyterian  church 
in  Arran,  a  resolution  was  adopted  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Synod  of  the  *^  wrong  use^^ 
which  it  considered  the  duke  had  made  of  his 
powers  fls  a  landlord.  Transcripts  of  this  ac- 
tion were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland.  Representations  were  made  during 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  ^^  Hindrances  to 
the  Progress  of  the  Church,  especiaUy  in  the 
Agricultural  Districts'';  that  dissenters  fre- 
quently suffered  oppression  and  boycotting 
from  their  landlords  on  account  of  their  prin- 
ciples; in  consequence  of  which  a  resolution 
was  passed  renewing  the  protest  of  the  Synod 
against  any  interference  with  Uie  inalienable 
rights  of  every  man  to  choose  his  own  church 
connection.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
note  cases  of  oppression,  and  take  action  with 
regard  to  them.  A  proposal  for  the  formation 
of  a  Tonng  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Guild  in 
connection  with  the  Church  was  approved  and 
sent  down  to  the  presbyteries.  A  scheme 
providing  for  the  introduction  of  members 
and  adherents  of  the  Church  to  the  congr^a- 
tions  in  places  to  which  they  may  remove,  was 
adopted.  Congregations  were  authorized  to 
select  an  elder  to  represent  them  in  the  Synod 
from  any  session  in  the  Church,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  sessions  of  their  own 
presbytery. 

K.  Praibyteilaa  Chirch  !■  Irebuid.— The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland  met  in  Belfast,  June  7.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Ross,  of  Londonderry,  was  appointed 
moderator.    The  statistical  report  showed  that 
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the  nnmber  of  congregations  was  656,  and 
that  £168.497  bad  been  raised  daring  the  year 
for  church  purposes.  The  Snnday-School  Com- 
mittee returned  the  number  of  Sunday- schools 
as  1,051,  with  9,587  teachers  and  78,490  pa- 
pils.  The  total  income  of  the  Sastentation 
fund  had  been  £25,108,  and  the  supplemental 
dividend  to  ministers  had  been  raised  to  £16. 
The  income  for  foreign  missions  was  £12,082, 
of  whicn  nearly  £2,500  had  been  subscribed  in 
India. 

Regarding  the  use  of  instrumental  masic  in 
worship,  the  Assembly  recommended  that  the 
advocates  of  ^'  liberty  "  make  an  effort  to  per- 
suade those  who  have  instruments  to  cease  using 
them ;  that  the  advocates  of  ^^  purity  of  wor- 
ship" be  urged  to  dissolve  their  associations; 
and  that  the  question  be  not  raised  again  for 
three  years.  In  respect  t<o  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Assembly  reaffirmed  the  decisions  it 
had  made  at  a  special  meeting  previously  held, 
which  declared  the  need  of  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  the  land  question ;  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  the  removal  of  all  grievances  in  tlie 
government  of  the  country;  deprecated  the 
violence  and  outrages  which  had  taken  place, 
and  all  abusive  language  and  sectarian  strife; 
and  protested  against  such  legislation  as  was 
set  forth  in  the  Home-Rule  Bill,  which  had 
been  defeated  in  Parliament.  Aiter  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Assembly,  its  Committee  on 
the  State  of  the  Country  decided  to  send  the 
Assembly's  resolutions  to  the  different  con- 
gregations, accompanied  by  the  recommenda- 
tion that  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
**  give  their  support  at  the  ensuing  election  to 
candidates  who  pledge  themselves  to  oppose 
any  legislation  tending  to  imperil  the  legisla- 
tive union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
or  to  interfere  with  the  unity  and  supremacy 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament." 

The  sittings  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  were 
resumed  October  5,  when  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  code  of  discipline  were  considered, 
and  professors  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacant 
chairs  in  the  Assembly's  college  at  Belfast,  and 
in  Magee  College  at  Derry. 

X.  PraibyterUui  Chut*  la  B4JUttd.~The  sta- 
tistical reports  of  this  Church,  presented  to  the 
Synod  in  April,  showed  that  it  numbered  286 
congregations,  with  61,021  communicants, 
against  59,690  communicants  returned  in  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  Sunday-school 
pnpils  was  75,295.  The  entire  income  of  the 
Chnrch  had  been  £216,106,  or  £755  per  con- 
gregation. The  income  for  missions  was  re- 
turned at  £  17,800.  The  society  had  more  than 
twenty  medical  and  other  missionaries  in  the 
field  (in  China),  together  with  several  woman- 
missionaries  and  native  pastors  and  evangelists, 
and  nearly  6,000  church-members. 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England  met  in  London,  April  26.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  David  MacEwan  was  chosen  moderator. 
A  declaratory  statement,  which  had  already 
been  approved  by  the  presbyteries,  was  rati- 


fied, as  expressing  the  sense  in  which  the 
Church  receives  and  understands  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith.  The  committee 
which  had  had  charge  of  this  subject  was 
directed  to  continue  the  preparation  of  a  Com* 
pendium  of  Doctrine — a  *'  working  creed  " 
which  will  contain  about  twenty  articles.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  for  the  revision  of 
the  "  Westminster  Directory  for  Public  Wor- 
ship," and  the  preparation  of  forms  of  service 
adapted  to  special  occasions,  the  drafts  of 
which  may  be  laid  before  the  next  Synod.  A 
committee  on  the  Synod's  relations  with  the 
Congregational  Union  reported  that  it  had 
tried  to  assure  Congregational  brethren  that 
there  existed  no  desire  in  the  PresbyteriaoL 
Church  to  reclaim  or  recover  old  chapel  prop- 
erties which  had  long  been  in  the  use  of  an- 
other denomination. 

CMfennn  af  Pnsbyterlaa  dtarAei*— A  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the  various  Pres- 
byterian Churches  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
called  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Pres- 
byterian Alliance,  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  Oc- 
tober 6.  Its  purpose  was  to  consider  various 
<^uestions  connected  with  union  and  co-opera- 
tion in  foreign  missions,  which  were  suggested 
in  the  ^^  deliverance  "  of  the  Council  of  the  Al- 
liance, at  Belfast,  in  June,  1884.  Mr.  Hugh  M. 
Matheson,  of  London,  presided.  The  following 
resolutions  were  agreed  to : 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  mission  oharohes  should 
be  encouraged  to  become  independent  of  the  home 
churches — ^i.  e.,  self- supporting  and  self-governing — 
self-govenuncnt  naturally  following  upon  self-sup- 
port. 2.  That  it  is  desirable  that  churones  oxidized 
under  Presbyterian  order,  and  holding  the  reformed 
faith^  should  be  placed  under  a  presbytciy  within  ter- 
ritonal  boundanes  suitable  for  effective  government, 
and  tliat  such  presbytery,  wherever  constituted, 
should,  80  far  as  practicable,  include  all  the  Presbyte- 
rian Churches  within  the  bounds  of  whatever  branches 
of  the  European  or  American  churches  existed.  8. 
In  the  incipient  staffes  of  the  native  church  it  is  most 
desiroble  that  the  foreign  missionaries  should  be  as- 
sociated with  the  presbytery,  either  as  advisers  only 
or  as  asseesory  members  with  votes.  4.  It  is  unde- 
sirable that  presbyteries  of  native  churches  should 
be  represented  in  supreme  courts  at  home,  the  devel- 
opment and  fViII  orfifanization  of  independent  native 
onurohes  being  what  is  to  be  aimed  at,  whether  these 
are  founded  by  a  single  foreign  churdi  or  by  two  or 
more  such  churches. 

PROTESTAiyr  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  DT  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  This  Chnrch,  which  is  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  America  during  colonial  times,  acknowl- 
edges, in  the  preface  to  the  Prayer-Book,  its 
indebtedness  to  the  parent  Church,  and  is  in 
communion  with  the  Anglican  Church  throagh- 
out  the  British  £mpire  and  elsewhere.  Its 
position  and  growth,  during  the  century  just 
past,  warrant. the  conviction  that,  as  it  pre- 
sents the  fundamental  truths  always  held  in 
the  Christian  Church  from  the  beginning  and 
set  forth  in  the  ancient  creeds  and  liturgies,  so 
it  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  a  free  republic,  and  has  before  it 
a  vast  field  of  usefulness  in  the  second  century 
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of  its  existence  npon  which  it  has  now  entered. 
The  year  1886  is  more  than  ordinarily  inter- 
esting in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Chnrcb, 
because  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Con- 
vention ;  of  the  earnest  efforts  put  forth  to  aid 
in  seoaring,  if  possible,  a  reunion  of  divided 
Christendom ;  and  of  the  completion,  in  part, 
of  the  important  work  that  was  entered  npon 
five  or  six  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching the  Liturgy,  and  enlarging  and  im- 
proving, for  congregational  nse,  the  public 
services  of  the  Church.  The  sources  of  infor- 
mation, in  preparing  this  article,  are  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  General  Convention  of  1886,  Pottos 
"Church  Almanac,"  and  Whittaker's  "Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Almanac."  The  following 
table  presents  a  summary  of  statistics  of 
Church  progress  from  1888  to  1886 : 

Number  of  dlooeiet 49 

Number  of  mlMioDaryjoriedlettoiia 15 

Btsbope n 

Oudiomteft  for  orders 844 

DeacoDB  ordained 898 

Priesta  ordained...  891 

Whole  nnmber  ot clergy 8,760 

Number  of  pariahea 8,989 

Nnmber  of  misalona. 8,079 

Comer-stoDea  laid 177 

Gbnrcbea  oonaecrated 2d7 

Number  of  churchea  and  chapeia 4,888 

fVee  chorolies  and  cfaapda 1,460 

KeoUMiea 1,2^ 

FamiHea 148,994 

Bapttama,  InfrBt 184,970 

Baptiama,  adult «6,24« 

Oonfirmed.  number  of 98,048 

CommnnleauU 424,424 

Manlagea 41,580 

Buriala 78,406 

Bunduy-aohool  teaohera 85,150 

Sundjiv-achool  soholara 887,272 

Church  boapltala 54 

Church  orphaa-aayluma 52 

Church  homes 87 

Academic  and  oollegUte  Institutlona 114 

Theological  and  other  inadtuUona 45 

CommnnloD  alma 8855,828  40 

Offerlnflrs  for  dtooeaan  mlaaions 8809,218  75 

Olferlnga  for  domeatic  mlaskma 8649,291  66 

Offerinn  for  foreign  mlaalona 8828,564  88 

Total  of  oharlttble  offerlnga  and  Income 89372,501  1 1 

Total  offertnga  for  religloua  purpoaes 880,788,058  28 


DIOCB8ES. 


PB0GRES8 

BT  DIOCESES. 

DI0CI8Z8. 

Cl«i7. 

htm. 

Bftptfn... 

Oonflr- 
m'tioH. 

Comms- 

Alabama.  

81 

185 

13 

68 

94 

108 

75 

191 

29 

28 

88 

86 

80 

89 

88 

49 

85 

47 

118 

88 

29 

168 

179 

76 

80 

85 

51 
111 
16 
85 
109 
90 
48 
144 
27 
87 
88 
28 
18 
84 
41 
58 
28 
84 
71 
44 
22 
128 
119 
64 
71 
86 

1,075 
4,779 

488 
2,276 
4,220 
8,858 
8,655 
0,9^ 

79S 
1,046 
1,402 

995 
1,087 
1,471 
1,548 
1,788 

505 
1,886 
6,575 
1,866 

957 
8,190 
7,878 
4.480 
2,564 

950 

949 

8,125 

810 

1,295 

2,582 

2,827 

2,169 

8,687 

885 

540 

861 

298 

685 

1,089 

1,158 

1,209 

257 

1,881 

4,018 

1,066 

580 

4,864 

4,167 

2,482 

1,595 

678 

4,216 

Albany 

14,840 

ArkAnaaa 

Callfomte 

1884 

4,892 

Central  New  York . . 
Central  PennaylvauU 
Chicago 

18,154 
8,260 
9,600 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

82,854 
2.368 

Eaat  Carolias 

Eaaton    

2,582 
2,727 

Floridft    

2,880 

Fond  du  Lac 

Georgia 

2:592 
4,822 

Indiana. 

4.812 

lo^g 

5,004 

KansM 

21258 

Kentucky 

5,215 

Longlbland 

LouiBlana 

18,188 
4,889 

Maine 

2,649 

Maryland 

24,926 

Micbifnui 

Minnesota 

22,268 
10,488 
6,882 

MlsalBsippl 

9:811 

Miaaonri 

Nebraaka 

New  Hampahlre 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Oarottna 

North'm  New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania....^.. 

Pittsburg 

Qutncy 

Rhode  laland 

South  Carolina 

Bontbern  Ohio 

Springfield 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Vh^la 

Western  Michigan... 
Weatem  New  York. 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

MlBSIOHAXT  JlTBIB- 
DIOnOlTB. 

Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming  

Idaho  and  Utah 

Montana. 

Nerada 

New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
lona 

North  Dakota. 

Northeni  California . 

Northern  Texaa 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Waahington.  

Westeni  fezaa 

Cape  Palmaa 

Japan  

Shanghai 

Total 
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64 
86 
88 

102 

881 
67 
89 
66 

821 
82 
25 
55 
48 
52 
40 
40 
26 
84 

149 
26 

109 
22 
64 


62 
24 
18 
84 

200 
44 
67 
71 

129 
60 
27 
47 
60 
46 
91 
29 
81 
42 

140 
87 
96 
27 
40 


2,076 

924 

688 

8,707 

18,758 

1,808 

4,945 

2,984 

12,088 

8,828 

924 

2,479 

1,802 

1,784 

1,141 

1,528 

14M8 

1,058 

4,281 

1,014 

4,178 

768 

1,418 


1,824 

701 
467 
496 

140 
275 
888 
648 
618 
1^424 
482 
651 
899 
209 
281 


1,886 

649 

612 

8,000 

11,180 

1,081 

2,764 

1,868 

6,582 

2,066 

456 

1,895 

1,024 

M71 
828 

1,149 
688 
714 

8,959 
697 

8,985 
666 

1,161 


229 

199 
126 

84 
162 
872 
866 
816 
640 
212 
888 
158 

77 
188 


8,780    2,969    166,426   98,049   484,424 


8,696 
8,215 
8,288 

9,781 

44.256 
8,451 

11,687 
7,801 

81,580 
7,298 
2,8«2 
7,828 
6.142 
8,728 
8,081 
4,446 
2,788 
8.801 

16,881 
8,151 

11,821 
2,486 

^ooo 


2,887 

886 

8,686 


167 

661 

667 

1,688 

1,217 

4,688 

688 

1,867 

688 

268 

850 
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Nomb'r 
oTdio- 


9 
18 
20 
25 
29 
88 
40 
48 
49 


190 

210 

218 

881 

684 

1.050 

1,589 

8,156 

2,888 

8,482 

8,780 


10 
8 
60 
60 
100 
50 
80 
40 
81 
10 


11,978 


80,939 
56,427 
87,794 
146,r88 
290,000 
844.789 
494^ 


75 
66 
68 

60 
66 
86 


8,989,814 

6,808,488 
7,889,881 
8,888,888 
18,888,098 
17,069,468 
28,191,878 
81,448,881 
88^(68^ 
50,188,888 
68,006^000 


Hm  CiCMnl  €Minatl«i. — This  bodj,  acting  as 
the  snpreme  legislature  in  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church,  meets  triennially  in  the  place  ap- 
pointed from  time  to  time.  It  assembled  this 
year  in  the  citj  of  Chicago,  October  6,  and 
continued  in  session  until  October  28  inclusive. 
There  were  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  the 
bishops  present,  and  clerical  and  lay  deputies 
from  all  the  forty -nine  dioceses,  and  delegates 
from  twelve  missionary  jurisdictions.  The 
Convention  consists  of  two  houses,  which  hold 
sessions  as  distinct  bodies,  viz.,  the  House  of 
Bishops  and  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay 
Deputies;  but  concurrent  action  is  neces- 
sary to  any  valid  legislation.  In  addition  to 
regular  businesB  requiring  attention,  such  as 
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action  on  proposed  amendraents  to  the  Con- 
atitation  and  Ganonfi,  reports  of  standing  and 
special  coramittees,  the  state  of  the  Church, 
education  and  progress,  etc.,  some  of  the 
chief  features  of  interest  to  chnrch  people  at 
large  this  year  were  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  enrichment  of  the  litnrgj; 
the  action  on  this  report  and  its  recommenda- 
tions ;  the  changes  and  additions  actually  ac- 
complished ;  the  prominence  given  to  the  disi- 
cussion  of  the  question  of  a  reunion  of  Prot- 
estant Christendom  in  America;  the  several 
steps  suggested  and  taken  in  this  direction; 
recommendations  and  action  in  regard  to  the 
judicial  system  of  the  Church ;  proposals  as  to 
a  suitable  name  or  designation  fur  the  Ameri-. 
can  Episcopal  Chnrch,  etc.  The  proceedings 
of  the  two  bouses,  in  respect  to  the  important 
matters  connected  with  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  are  presented  consecutively  in  **  Sup- 
plementary Journals,"  covering  234  pages,  and 
bound  up  with  the  '^Journal  of  the  General 
Convention  "  of  1886. 

1>MWsde  nd  Fardgi  Hlwitf!.  The  Board  of 
Missions  consists  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church, 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  of 
the  delegates  from  the  missionary  Jurisdic- 
tions, and  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  For 
facilitating  business  and  securing  full  attend- 
ance, it  holds  its  sessions  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  the  Qeneral  Convention.  A  Mis- 
sionary Council  is  appointed  at  every  trien- 
nial meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  com- 
prising  all  the  bishops,  an  equal  number  of 
presbyters,  and  an  equal  number  of  laymen. 
It  meets  annually  (except  in  the  years  when 
the  Board  of  Missions  meets),  and  is  charged 
with  taking  all  necessary  action  in  regard  to 
missionary  work  of  the  Church.  The  Board 
of  Managers  is  selected  from  the  Missionary 
Council,  comprising  the  presiding  bishop  as 
president,  and  fifteen  other  bishops,  fifteen 
presbyters,  and  fifteen  laymen.  It  is  charged 
with  the  management  of  the  general  missions 
of  the  Church,  and,  when  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions is  not  in  session,  exercises  all  the  cor- 
£  orate  powers  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
[issionary  Society.  All  other  bishops  of 
the  Church,  tojrether  with  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  are  ex-offleio  members  of  the  Board 
of  Missions,  but  have  not  the  right  to  vote. 
The  board  divides  its  work  between  a  domes- 
tic committee  and  a  foreign  committee,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

DfMsttc  MlflSlMtt.— Sept.  1,  1885,  to  Sept.  1, 
1886,  missionaries  (18  missionary  jurisdictions 
and  80  dioceses):  bishops,  14;  other  clergy 
(white,  colored,  Indian),  421 ;  teachers,  other 
helpers,  etc.,  66;  total,  501.  The  financial 
condition  was  as  follows: 

Olhriii«a,IegMlefl,6to $189»864  58 

Bp«jtate/...! »,ft08»8 

I^BRactoa  for  investment 109,60188 

TV>tBl $881,465  84 


ErpendHoMa  (19  mlsalonuy  JuriadictkniB  and 

80diooe8e«) $11«,M0  IT 

lilsslona  among  Indiana,  etc b6,T14  71 

Office  and  other  ezpeneea. 16,798  11 

Balance  in  hand 84,885  08 

Total $816,488  OT 

Fanlga  MMmb.— Sept.  1,  1885,  to  Sept.  1, 
1886,  missionary  bishops,  4;  other  clergy 
(white  and  native),  58 ;  teachers,  helpers,  etc., 
260;  total,  818.  The  financial  condition  was 
as  follows: 

Offcringa,  legadea,  etc $150,918  IS 

Bpedala 114,755  68 

Legadea  for  investment 102,000  00 

Total $867,667  70 

Hm  Wcmui's  Aniliary  to  the  Board  of  Mif- 
sions  renders  important  and  efiScient  aid  in  ail 
the  departments  by  means  of  parochial,  city, 
county,  and  diocesan  associations  of  ladies, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  pre- 
paring and  forwarding  boxes  to  missionaries 
and  misnon  stations,  and  in  various  other  ways 
giving  help  to  the  missions  of  the  Chnrch. 

Money  raised  for  domeetlo,  foreign,  freedmen, 

and  other  mlaaiona $88,918  70 

Bozea  for  the  same  (8,689  in  number),  vafaie. . . .     150,818  0$ 

Total '$i»,786  76 

He  Aaericii  Chaich  HtaBloiary  Society  (also 
auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions)  has  em- 
ployed during  the  year,  in  16  dioceses  and  mis- 
sionary jurisdictions,  82  missionaries.  The 
financial  condition  was  as  follows: 

Beoeipta  from  pailahea,  ete $10,180  89 

Keoelpta  Ibr  foreign  raiaaiona 443  64 

Balance  in  treasury  Bept  1, 1886 8,897  40 

Total $18,966  48 

▲  number  of  bozea  of  clothing  were  sent  to  the 

miaaionarlea,  in  value 8,000  00 

The  Society  haa  alao  in  property,  aecurltiea,  eto.  108,425  00 

Hm  Meiko  Leagae,  in  aid  of  church  work  in 
Mexico,  reports  that  during  the  past  three 
^ears  (September,  1888,  to  September,  1886) 
It  has  contributed  in  both  general  and  special, 
through  the  Foreign  Committee,  $27,718.64. 
It  has  also  published  reports,  leaflets,  circular, 
lett-ers,  etc.  Some  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Chnrch  in  Mexico  have 
been  removed,  and  greater  confidence  is  felt  in 
the  matter  and  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Hie  imericaa  ChirA  IMldiag  Fad  CMnrfsriM. 
established  in  1880,  continues  to  do  a  gooa 
work.  It  has  still  in  view  to  create  a  fbnd  of 
not  less  than  $1,000,000,  in  order  to  aid  in 
building  new  churches,  and  it  hopes  at  no  dis- 
tant da  J  to  secure  tli  at  amount.  Contributions, 
however,  come  in  slowly,  aod  the  Commission 
does  the  best  that  it  can  with  the  means  at 
command.  During  three  years  (1888-*86)  a 
hundred  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  applied  for  help.  This  has  been  ex* 
tended,  both  in  gifts  and  loans,  in  sums  usual- 
ly not  exceeding  $500.  The  amount  of  the 
permanent  fund,  Sept.  1, 1886,  was  $68,498.91. 

The  8Mtetj  Iv  pmmiOm  ChiMaaity  aM«  the 
Jews  (also  auxiliary  to  the  Bf>ard  of  Missions) 
reports  steady  and  on  the  whole  encouraging 
progress.  The  Society  has  missionaries  at  work 
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in  nine  of  the  large  cities.  There  are  five  mis- 
eionary  schools  and  five  indastrial  schools,  and 
over  260  of  the  parochial  clergy  co-operate  in 
local  activities.  The  entire  work  reaches  the 
Jews  in  220  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
United  States.  New  publications,  some  15,000 
in  number,  have  been  issued;  former  publica- 
tions have  also  been  largely  distributed,  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Prayer-Book  have 
been  circulated  in  English,  Hebrew,  German, 
and  other  languages. 

Contiibatloiis,  BpeoUIs,  etc.  (8«pt  1,  1880,  to 

Burr  lepMsjr  Mid  Interert. 10,974  45 

BaUnoe  from  old  aceoant MOl  01 

Total $26,86tfM 

Ezpenditares  for  iclioola,  aalarfea,  pablloatioiM, 

etc $12,870  2« 

R«al-eaUte  aoooant  «tc 5J64  89 

Balance  to  new  aocoant 7,781  97 

Total $S5,8M  89 

Ceaeral  CMiiltltu  tf  Cliiitih  AlUn.— Since  the 
General  Convention  of  1888,  five  of  the  bishops 
have  died — viz.,  Bishop  R.  H.  Olarkson,  of 
Nebraska ;  Bishop  B.  B.  Smith,  of  Kentucky, 
the  presiding  bishop;  Bishop  U.  C.  Lay,  of 
Easton ;  Bishop  J.  F.  Toung,  of  Florida ;  and 
Bishop  C.  F.  Robertson,  of  Missouri.  Two 
missionary  bishops — viz.,  D.  S.  Tnttle  and  O. 
W.  Whiiaker — ^have  been  transferred  to  organ- 
ized dioceses.  Nine  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
presbyters  have  been  consecrated  bishops — 
viz.,  W.  D.  Walker,  Missionary  Bishop  of  North 
Dakota ;  A.  A.  Watson,  Bishop  of  East  Caro- 
lina; W.J.  Boone,  Missionary  Bishop  of  Shang- 
hai ;  N.  S.  Rulison,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Central 
Pennsylvania ;  W.  Paret,  Bi!«hop  of  Maryland  ; 
G.  Worthington,  Bishop  of  Nebraska;  S.  D. 
Ferguson  (colored).  Bishop  of  Cape  Palmas, 
Africa ;  E.  G.  Weed,  Bishop  of  Florida ;  and  M. 
N.  Gilbert,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Minnesota. 

The  Committee  of  the  General  Convention 
on  the  State  of  the  Church  make  thankful  note 
of  various  evidences  of  healthy  growth,  but  at 
the  same  time  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 


laity,  who  alone  can  remedy  the  defect,  the 
general  inadequacy  of  nalaries  for  the  clergy, 
and  especially  the  great  lack  of  provision  tor 
aged  and  infirm  ministers  of  Christ.  They  also 
deplore  the  falling  off  in  number  of  candidates 
for  orders,  and  term  it  ''the  most  discouraging 
feature  of  the  Church  to-day.^'  There  ought 
to  be,  instead  of  844  (the  number  reported),  at 
least  780,  in  order  to  preserve  the  proper  pro- 
portions between  the  increase  of  communicants 
and  the  increai^ed  spiritual  needs  consequent 
thereupon.  The  committee  "  urgently  appeal 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Church  that  boys 
and  young  men  and  devout  men  in  buainesB 
pursuits  be  alike  exhorted-  to  this  holy  work.** 
Special  mention  is  made  of  several,  organiza- 
tions in  the  Church  as  well  calculated  to  do 
good  service,  viz.,  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society, 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Church 
Temperance  Society,  and  the  White  Cross  So- 
ciety. The  two  latter  seem  to  be  greatly 
needed,  since  '^  the  twin  monsters  of  evil  which 
are  sapping  our  homes  and  our  people  are  in- 
temperance and  impurity,  and  these  can  be 
conquered  only  by  the  help  of  God.*' 

In  view  of  the  wide-spread  and  deep  interest 
manifested  of  lute  years  in  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian reunion  among  Protestants,  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  committee's  report  may  here 
be  quoted :  *'  This  Church,  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
and  American,  presents  her  corporate  life,  her 
ministry,  her  institutions,  her  charities,  to  all 
the  people  of  this  land,  irrespective  of  race, 
color,  or  antecedents.  For  thirty-five  years  at 
least,  more  tiian  half  (many  think  a  much 
larger  proportion)  of  those  annually  confirmed 
have  been  not 'of  churchly  parentage.  Ab- 
s<»rption  has  gone  on  beyond  the  power  of  as- 
similation ;  yet  this  Church  so  longs  for  organic 
Christian  unity  and  the  reunion  of  Christendom 
that  she  has  at  this  General  Convention  shown 
herself  willing  to  make  any  overtures  which  do 
not  comprise  essentials,  in  furtherance  of  the 
prayer  of  Him  who  is  head  over  all  things  to 
the  Church,  which  is  his  body,  that  his  people 
may  be  made  perfect  in  one." 


Q 


QVEIBC,  PftOTINCB  OF.  ExpsH8.~The  value 
of  goods  exported  from  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1885, 
was  $87,222,943 ;  to  which  may  be  added  coin 
and  bullion  exported  to  the  United  States, 
$2,018,266,  and  climated  amount  short  re- 
turned at  inland  ports  and  exported  to  the 
United  States,  $868,242. 

UniadfM. — In  April  the  jamming  of  the  ice 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  occasione<i  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  disastrous  fioods  that  the  city  of 
Montreal  has  ever  known.  Preparations  made 
for  protecting  the  city  against  an  ordinary 
spring  fiood  were  altogether  inadequate  in  the 


presence  of  a  rise  in  the  river  to  twenty-six 
feet  above  its  summer  level.  On  this  occasion 
the  water  rose  two  feet  six  inches  higher  than 
in  the  great  flood  of  1861.  Property  to  the 
value  of  millions  of  dollars  was  destroyed,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  people  resident  in 
the  low-lying  districts  were  very  great  The 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  jamming  of  the  ice 
below  the  city  of  Montreal,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  lake  ice  above  the 
city  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
river  below.  An  engineer*s  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dominion  Government  recom- 
mended that  an  attempt  be  made  to  prevent 
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the  'Moe- bridge"  from  forming  below  Mon- 
treal by  the  use  of  steamboats  built  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  the  ioe.  The  grant  of 
money  for  this  scheme  arrived  too  late  for  the 
experiment  to  be  tried  this  year. 

Flitting — The  session  of  the  Quebec  I^egisla- 
ture  of  1886  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
discussion  of  a  Federal  issue  with  which  the 
Provincial  Legislature  had  no  legitimate  con- 
cern. Advantage  was  taken  by  the  Rouge 
party  of  the  odium  incurred  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  by  the  Conservative  Government  of 
the  Dominion,  through  allowing  the  execution 
of  Louis  Riel  to  place  the  dominant  party  in 
the  province,  also  Conservatiyes,  in  an  awk- 
ward dilemma.  A  motion  censuring  the  Do- 
minion Government  was  proposed  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  and  the  Quebec  Conservatives 
were  thus  offered  the  choice  of  dealing  a  seri- 
ous blow  at  their  political  friends  in  Ottawa, 
or  running  directly  counter  to  the  intensely 
excited  feelings  of  the  masses  of  French-Ca- 
nadion  electors.  The  Provincial  Government 
took  the  ground  that  the  matter  was  ultra 
vires  of  the  Quebec  Legislature,  and  by  a  vote 
of  41  to  18,  taken  on  May  7,  the  House  sus- 
tained the  Government.  On  June  26  the  Hon. 
Honors  Mercier,  leader  of  the  Oppoeation, 
issued  a  manifesto  to  the  electors  of  the  prov- 
ince, declaring  the  autonomy  of  tlie  Canadian 
provinces  to  be  in  danger,  and  defining  the 
policy  of  the  National  party.  The  programme 
was  as  follows: 

1.  The  energetic  maintenance  of  the  principle  of 
provmoial  autonomy  against  all  attacka,  direct  or  in- 
direct. 

2.  Decentralization  to  the  utmost  possible  degree, 
and  extension  of  municipal  powers. 

8.  The  maintenance  of  all  guarantees,  reli^ous  and 
other,  upon  which  our  present  system  of  public  in- 
structiou  is  based.  The  giving  of  a  practical  direo- 
tioB  to  education  leading?  up  to  agricultural,  mechan- 
ical, and  technical  pursuits. 

4.  Full  respect  and  protection  for  all  the  rights  of 
minorities. 

6.  Immediate  adoption  of  energetic  and  practical 
means  tor  the  amelioration  of  the  financial  situation 
in  tJie  province,  and  the  preventing  of  direct  tozor 
tioii. 

6.  Economy  of  the  public  moneys,  and  suppression 
of  those  expenditures  in  behalf  of  immij^mtion  and 
administration  that  are  not  strictly  indispensable  to 
the  public  service,  in  order  to  auf^ment.  bv  so  much 
aa  is  thus  saved,  the  grants  devoted  to  colonization. 
Beform  of  that  doctrine  of  ministerial  accountability 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  great  abuse. 

7.  The  amendment  of  the  crown-land  laws  and 
regulations  in  such  a  manner  ns  to  be  favorable  to  the 
colonist  and  to  the  protection  of  our  forests. 


8.  Electoral  reform  in  the  broadest  sense,  in  order 
to  give  the  t^imchise  to  ail  classes  of  society,  and 
more  especially  to  teachers,  farmers'  sons,  and  labor- 
ers, to  clerks  and  students,  etc. 

9.  Beform  in  the  law  rdating  to  master  and  serv- 
ant, and  a  better  act  regarding  the  employment  of 
women  and  children. 

10.  Reform  in  the  iurispmdence,  in  order  to  render 
litigation  shorter  and.  less  oostly. 

The  Legislature  was  dissolved,  and  the  elec- 
tions, which  were  held  on  October  14,  after  a 
vigorous  canvass,  proved  disastrous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. When  the  appeal  was  made  to  the 
country,  the  Government  was  supported  by 
forty-five  members  in  a  House  of  sixty-five, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  session  in 
1878,  the  Conservatives  had  been  in  power  in 
the  province  ever  since  confederation.  The 
Government  refused  to  resign  until  defeated 
in  the  House,  and  refused  to  summon  the 
Legislature  earlier  than  in  the  ordinary  course. 
Extraordinary  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Government,  which  was  accused  of 
clinging  to  office  after  it  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
in  a  better  position  to  aid  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Federal  elections.  Finally,  it 
became  evident  that  Mr.  Mercier  could  com- 
mand a  malority  of  about  ten  on  a  division  in 
the  Assembly. 

Ukw  Mevemmt — ^In  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
as  elsewhere  on  this  continent,  the  Knights  of 
Labor  have  lately  become  numerically  strong, 
and  command  the  respect  of  politicians  of  ^1 
parties  for  the  "labor- vote."  In  the  provin- 
cial elections,  labor  candidates  were  brought 
out  in  each  of  the  three  parliamentary  divis- 
ions of  Montreal,  but  they  were  all  defeated. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
in  Quebec  is  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  order  was  condemned  in 
1884 ;  but  an  appeal  was  made  to  Rome,  and 
modifications  were  made  in  the  constitution  nf 
the  society,  with  a  view  to  securing  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  same  toleration 
for  the  Knights  in  Quebec  that  they  enjoy  in 
the  United  States.  On  July  81,  1886,  Cardi- 
nal Taschereau,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Quebec, 
issued  a  circular  announcing  that  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Propaganda  had  maintained  its 
judgment  of  1884,  and  that  therefore  the  Order 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  Quebec  was  still  one 
of  the  secret  societies  membership  in  which 
has  always  been  absolutely  forbidden  to  Roman 
Catholics. 
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EAILROAD   ACCIBGNTS,  LAW   OF.     At  the 

opening  of  the  year  1886,  127,780  miles  of 
completed  railroad  were  in  existence  in  the 
United  States.  The  stock  of  the  companies 
owning  or  operating  these  roads  was  $8,817,- 
697,882;  the  funded  debt  was  $3,765,727,066; 
the  unfunded  debt  was  $259,108,281 ;  and  the 


current  debt  was  $281,040,215,  making  a  total 
liability  or  investment  of  $8,073,573,894.  The 
number  of  locomotives  in  use  on  these  rail- 
roads at  the  opening  of  1886  was  61,987,  and 
the  number  of  cars  in  use  at  the  same  period 
was  829,858.  The  total  earnings  were  $772,- 
668,888;    the  amount  of  interest  paid  waa 
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$189,426,085;  and  the  amoont  of  d'mdends 
was  $77,673,105. 

A  vast  amount  of  railroad  property,  goods 
in  transit,  and  many  lives,  are  lost  every  year 
by  accidents  on  railroads ;  bat  it  is  almost  im- 
passible to  obtain  fall  and  true  data  of  the 
loss  thus  occasioned;  for  railroad  companies 
are  by  no  means  willing  to  publish  such  evi- 
dences of  bad  management  or  carelessness.  The 
aathority  of  the  United  States  Government, 
however,  succeeded  in  eliciting  from  these 
corporations  certain  information  which  was 
compiled  for  the  census.  From  this  source  it 
appears  that  in  1880  there  were  8,215  acci- 
dents, of  which  31  per  cent,  caused  death  ;  678 
accidents  happened  to  passengers,  of  which 
21  per  cent,  caused  death;  4,540  accidents 
happened  to  employ^  20  per  cent,  causing 
death;  2,923  accidents  happened  to  persons 
other  than  passengers  or  employ^  50  per  cent, 
causing  death.  The  rate  of  accidents  to  em- 
ployes is  about  1  employ^  out  of  every  70  each 
year.  There  were  paid  out  during  1880  by 
railroad  companies  $1,377,978  as  compensation 
for  injuries. 

Railroads  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
and,  consequently,  when  they  were  first  estab- 
lished, there  was  no  specific  law  upon  their 
special  duties  and  privileges.  It  became  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  apply  to  them  the  rules 
governing  similar  interests,  sach  as  wagon- 
ers, stage-coaches,  and  other  transporters  of 
goods  and  passengers,  known  in  law  as  com- 
mon carriers,  with  such  modifications  as  the 
new  features  of  railroading  necessitated.  These 
modifications  depended  largely  upon  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  different  judges,  many  of  whom 
were  popularly  supposed  to  be  partial  to  rail- 
way corporations.  As  a  consequence,  the  law 
of  railroads,  as  to-day  laid  down  in  books  and 
stated  by  courts,  is  a  jumble  of  legal  joiner- 
work,  made  up  of  fragments  of  pre-existing 
law  and  the  notions  of  individual  judges,  and 
by  no  means  underlaid  by  principles  of  justice. 

To  render  a  railroad  corporation  liable  for  an 
injury  to  an  individual,  two  things  are  necessa- 
ry :  that  the  company  shall  be  guilty  of  some 
negligence,  which  mediately  or  immediately 
produced  or  enhanced  the  injury;  and  that  the 
passenger  shall  not  have  been  guilty  of  any 
want  of  ordinary  care  and  prudence,  which  di- 
rectly contributed  to  the  injury — since  no  one 
can  recover  for  an  injury  of  which  his  own 
negligence  was  in  whole  or  in  part  the  proxi- 
mate cause.  But  the  person  is  only  required 
to  exercise  such  care  as  prudent  persons  under 
like  circumstances  would  be  expected  to  use; 
and  a  young  child,  an  idiot  or  feeble-minded 
person,  a  sick  or  very  timid  person,  would  not 
oe  expected  to  exert  the  same  care  as  oth- 
ers of  more  strength,  or  courage,  or  capacity. 
Three  legal  rules  concerning  negligence  as  ap- 
plicable to  railroad  accidents  may  be  laid  down 
as  of  primary  importance,  viz. : 

1.  Actionable  negligence  involves  the  breach 
of  a  legal  duty. 


2.  Negligence  is  actionable  only  when  it 
causes  injury. 

8.  Negligence  is  not  itself  a  fact,  but  an  in- 
ference &om  facts. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  acts  or 
omissions  that-,  unless  excused  ot  qualified  by 
special  circumstances,  have  been  held  by  courts 
to  be  negligence  preventing  an  iiyured  person 
from  recovering  damages,  viz. :  Failure  to  use 
his  sense  of  sight  by  looking  up  and  down  the 
track,  before  crossing  it;  sitting,  walking,  or 
being  upon  the  track  without  right ;  inatten- 
tion to  his  dangerous  position  when  on  the 
track,  whether  there  lawfully  or  not ;  passing 
under,  over,  or  between  the  platforms  of  cars 
in  motion,  or  likely  to  move  at  once,  although 
they  may  be  improperly  blocking  the  highway ; 
stoppiug  before  or  behind  cars  that  are  sta- 
tionary on  the  track ;  opening  gates  (to  cross  a 
highway,  or  for  other  purposes)  that  are  nnder 
the  railroad  company^s  control,  although  no 
gate-keeper  is  in  attendance.  And  the  follow- 
ing are  illustrations  of  similar  acts  peculiar  to 
the  case  of  a  passenger:  resting  the  elbow  so 
that  it  projects  beyond  the  window-sill ;  pat- 
ting the  head  out  of  the  window ;  entering  or 
leaving  a  train  while  it  is  in  motion ;  standing 
on  the  platform  of  a  moving  car ;  leaving  the 
train  by  an  improper  place,  other  than  the 
plattoi-m ;  going  npon  a  track  withoat  reason 
after  leaving  the  train ;  riding  on  the  engine, 
or  in  the  baggage-car,  or  on  the  platform.  The 
direction,  invitation,  or  assurance  of  safety, 
given  by  an  employ^  of  the  railroad  compa- 
ny, may  so  qualify  a  person's  act  as  to  relieve 
it  of  the  quality  of  negligence  that  it  would 
otherwise  nave.  This  is  particularly  tme  in 
the  case  of  passengers,  for  they  are  particularly 
in  the  charge  of  the  company,  and  have  a  right 
to  assume  that  the  company's  servants  know 
what  is  safe.  The  same  rule  has  been  held 
also  in  the  case  of  persons  who  were  not  pas- 
sengers, but  who  acted  under  direction  of  the 
corporation's  servants  in  passing  over  the  track 
at  highway  crossings.  But  even  to  this  rule 
there  is  an  exception,  viz.,  that  notwithstand- 
ing such  direction,  invitation,  or  assurance, 
the  plaintiff  will  not  be  excused  in  following 
it  if  the  act  involves  a  reckless  expoenre  of 
himself,  or  is  one  that  a  man  of  common  pru- 
dence would  not  do. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  of  jurors, 
their  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  life,  with 
the  way  in  which  men  usually  act  and  think, 
are  specially  called  into  request  in  determining 
this  question  of  negligence ;  for  the  question 
of  contributory  negligence  being  determinable 
only  from  the  facte,  it  is  for  the  jury,  rather 
than  for  the  couH,  to  pass  upon  its  existence. 
Theoretically  this  is  a  wholesome  check  npon 
the  most  soulless  of  all  corporations,  but  prac- 
tically it  is  of  little  importance,  for  the  court 
has  the  right  to  order  a  nonsuit,  withoat  sub- 
mitting the  question  to  the  jury,  if,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  judge,  the  inference  that  the  person 
is  not  guilty  of  contribatory  negligence,  or  the 
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infereDoe  that  the  railroad  company  was  neg- 
ligent, can  not  legitimately  be  made  from  the 
evidence.  So  likewise,  even  after  the  question 
has  been  submitted  to  the  jury  and  they  have 
determined  upon  it,  their  verdict  may  be  set 
aside  by  the  conrt,  if  in  its  opinion  that  ver- 
dict is  contrary  to  the  evidence.  In  fact,  so 
strong  has  been  the  inflnence  that  railroad 
corporations  have  exerted  over  the  judiciary, 
that  in  some  States  the  people  have  found  it 
necessary  to  take  away  from  the  judiciary  (and 
also  from  the  Legislature)  tiie  right  to  deprive 
the  injured  person  of  the  compensation  that 
justly  belonged  to  him. 

The  same  rule  of  skill  and  care  applies  to  a 
railroad  corporation  as  to  an  individual— ex- 
cept in  the  carriage  of  passenerers — when  the 
greatest  possible  care  and  skill  are  required. 
Under  the  common  law,  a  person  injured  had 
the  right  to  recover,  from  the  person  inflicting 
the  injury,  damages  for  the  injury.  But  thia 
right  was  personaJ  to  himself  and  did  not  sur- 
vive him.  It  died  when  he  died;  and  if  he 
began  an  action  during  his  life,  on  his  death 
the  action  abated  and  could  not  be  revived  in 
the  nume  of  his  personal  representative.  In 
every  State,  however,  it  is  now  provided  by 
statute  that  the  right  of  action  shall  survive 
the  death ;  that  the  suit  may  be  begun  or  pros- 
ecuted by  the  personal  representative ;  and 
that  the  amount  recovered  shall  be  a  part  of 
the  dead  man's  estate.  There  must,  however, 
be  some  period  of  time  intervening  between 
the  Infliction  of  the  injury  and  the  death.  If 
the  death  followed  the  wrongful  act  instantly, 
there  was  no  period  during  the  lifetime  when 
a  cause  of  action  capable  of  survival  accrued. 
The  length  of  time  during  which  the  person 
lived  after  the  injury  is  not  material.  It  is 
sufficient  if  life  continued  for  any  period,  how- 
ever brief,  after  the  receiving  of  the  injury, 
even  without  intelligence  or  consciousness. 
Such  was  the  law  for  several  years,  and  the 
people  began  to  harbor  the  opinion  that  rail- 
road companies  found  it  cheaper  to  kill  people 
outright  than  to  maim  them  and  let  them  live ; 
and  it  was  even  whispered  that  certain  wrecked 
trains  were  purposely  set  on  fire,  that  the  in- 
jured passengers  might  not  escape  to  become 
litigants  I  Finally,  however,  public  opinion 
procured  the  enactment  of  laws  providing  for 
the  recovery  of  damages  in  cases  where  death 
instantaneously  followed  the  injury. 

Under  the  common  law,  the  death  of  a  hu- 
man being  could  not  be  complained  of,  in  a 
civil  court,  as  an  injury,  no  matter  whether  it 
resulted  from  accident  or  from  the  careless  or 
felonious  assault  of  the  person  causing  it ;  and 
under  the  common  law  no  action  could  be 
maintained  for  the  loss  of  the  comfort,  assist- 
ance, support,  or  service  of  a  husband,  father, 
wife,  child,  or  other  relative,  against  the  per- 
son or  corporation  by  who!>e  fault  the  death 
was  caused.  Such  was  the  common  law  in 
this  country  when  railroad  trains  first  began 
to  prove  death-traps  to  passengers.    To  modern 


minds  it  was  barbarous;  and  public  opinion, 
following  the  dictates  of  natural  justice,  causea 
it  to  be  modified.  Statutes  have  therefore 
been  enacted  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  re- 
quiring the  person  or  corporation,  by  whom 
an  iigury  causing  the  death  of  another  is  will- 
fully or  through  negligence  infiicted,  to  com- 
pensate thx>se  who  had  an  immediate  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  deceased  person. 
Such  statutes  frequently  prescribe  limits  as  to 
the  amount  of  this  compensation,  above  or  be- 
low which  damages  can  not  be  assessed ;  but 
in  many  States  there  is  no  limit,  and  the 
amount  is  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
jury,  subject,  however,  to  the  interference  of 
the  court,  or  judge,  as  mentioned  above.  The 
remedy  in  the  greater  number  of  the  States  is 
by  an  action  for  damages,  prosecuted  by  the 
executor  or  administrator;  and  generally  the 
sum  awarded  does  not  become  such  a  part  of 
the  dead  person*s  estate  that  it  can  be  claimed 
by  creditors,  but  is  to  be  distributed  among  the 
husband  or  widow,  and  next  of  kin  of  the 
decedent.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts,  however,  the  remedy  is  by  pros- 
ecution, on  behalf  of  the  State,  in  form  crimi- 
nal, for  the  recovery  of  a  fine,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  husband,  or  widow,  and  next  of 
kin.  In  Maryland,  the  proceeding,  though  on 
behalf  of  the  State,  is  in  form  civil.  The  stat- 
utes that  provide  for  a  civil  remedy,  though 
varying  in  matters  of  detail,  have  all  the  same 
general  framework,  and  most  of  them  are  sub- 
jected to  amendment.  The  statute  of  New 
York  State  (passed  Dec.  18, 1847,  and  amended 
April  7,  1849,  and  March  16,  1870)  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  laws  giving  a  civil 
remedy.  So  likewise  the  statute  of  Massa- 
chusetts (enacted  originally  March  23,  1840, 
and  then  providing  only  a  remedy  for  the  death 
of  a  passenger,  but  amended  in  1874  [chapter 
872,  §  163 J  to  include,  among  other  provisions, 
a  remedy  for  the  deaths  of  others  than  passen- 
gers) is  typical  of  the  statutes  providing  for  a 
criminal  proceeding.  These  statutes  have  no 
effect  outside  of  the  States  that  enacted  them, 
but  are  limited  to  iiyuries  inflicted  within  the 
State ;  and  they  can  only  be  enforced  by  the 
courts  of  the  State  upon  whose  statute-book 
they  stand  as  laws.  It  has,  however,  been  held 
that,  where  the  statutes  are  similar,  a  recovery 
can  be  had  for  an  injury  in  one  State  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  other.  Although  the 
corporation  that  inflicted  the  injury  was  created 
by  the  State  in  which  there  is  a  statute  of  this 
kind,  it  is  not  liable  in  the  courts  of  that  State 
for  an  injury  committed  abroad.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  the  ii^ured  person  died  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  bring  within  the  stat- 
ute injuries  inflicted  beyond  the  State.  Gen- 
erally, the  statute  does  not  apply  to  ii^juries 
committed  on  the  high-seas;  but  it  has  been 
held  to  extend  to  such  inluries  when  com- 
mitted on  waters  that,  although  they 'were 
arms  of  the  sea,  were  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State ;  and  it  has  also  been  extended  to 
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injaries  committed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State,  on  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  State, 
and  suffered  by  one  of  its  citizens.  In  this 
connection  it  is  important  to  notice  the  con- 
stitntional  provisions  of  fonr  States :  The  Gon- 
stitntion  of  Arkansas  provides  that  all  railroads 
shall  be  responsible  tor  all  damages  to  persons 
or  property,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Legislature  (Const.,  17,  13), 
and  that  the  Legislatare  shall,  by  suitable  laws, 
require  all  railroads  to  adopt  and  provide  the 
necessary  means  and  appliances  to  secure  the 
safety  of  passengers  (Const.,  19, 18).  The  Con- 
stitution of  Colorado  provides  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  to  re- 
quire of  its  employ^  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment whereby  the  person  or  corporation  is 
released  from  liability  on  account  of  personal 
injuries  received  by  sucb  employes  (Cou:*t., 
15,  15).  The  Constitution  of  Texas  provides 
that  every  person  or  corporation  that  may 
commit  a  homicide,  through  willftil  act,  or 
omission,  or  gross  neglect,  shall  be  responsible 
in  exemplary  damages  to  the  surviving  hus- 
band, widow,  or  heirs,  notwithstanding  any 
criminal  proceedings  that  may  or  may  not  be 
had  (Const.,  16,  26).  The  Constitution  of  Ar- 
kansas also  provides,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions previously  mentioned,  that  no  act  of 
the  Legislature  shaU  limit  the  amount  to  be 
recovered  for  injuries  resulting  in  death ;  and 
that  in  case  of  death  resulting  from  injuries, 
the  right  of  action  shall  survive  for  the  benefits 
of  such  persons  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe 
(Const.,  6,  82).  The  Constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a  similar  provision,  with  the  addition 
that  no  act  shall  prescribe  any  limitation  of  time 
within  which  such  suits  may  be  brought  agfunst 
corporations  different  from  those  fixed  by  gen- 
eral laws  for  actions  against  natural  persons. 

Where  there  is  a  statute  to  keep  alive  the 
civil  action  to  which,  under  the  common  law, 
the  deceased  was  entitled,  the  question  arises 
whether  another  statute,  providing  a  remedy 
by  fine,  or  criminally  by  the  State,  applies  also. 
It  has  been  held  in  Maine  that  the  proceeding 
by  indictment  holds  only  where  the  death  was 
instantaneous,  the  view  being  taken  that  one 
remedy  ends  where  the  other  begins,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  application  of  two  independent 
and  conflicting  remedies  to  the  same  injury ; 
but  ill  Massachusetts  the  remedy  by  indictment 
is  held  to  apply  to  an  iigary  resulting  in  death, 
whether  the  death  is  immediate  or  not,  although 
when  it  is  not  immediate,  a  civil  action  might  be 
brought  by  the  personal  representative ;  and  in 
New  York  the  statute  is  held  to  apply  whether 
death  is  instantaneous  or  consequential.  Where 
death  is  not  immediate,  there  is  permitted  in 
some  States  an  election  of  remedies— one  being 
an  action  at  common  law  by  the  injured  per- 
son for  the  pain  and  suffering  and  disability 
arising  from  the  injury,  and  the  other  being  an 
action  for  the  benefit  of  relatives  under  the 
statute;  but  they  treat  judgment  in  one  action 
as  a  bar  to  the  other.    Other  States  permit 


two  concurrent  remedies — one  for  the  ii^ured 
person's  cause  of  action,  with  damages  limited 
to  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  the  other  for  the 
pecuniary  ii\jnry  resulting  to  the  survivors, 
who  are  entitled  to  the  amount  recovered 
under  the  statute.  But  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  statute  contemplated  a  double 
payment  for  the  same  injury,  and  therefore  an 
action  can  not  be  maintained  for  an  iignry  for 
which  the  deceased  person  received  full  satiB- 
faction  in  his  lifetime. 

The  same  rules  of  law  and  evidence  apply  to 
the  trial  of  an  indictment  or  to  a  civil  action 
for  the  benefit  of  relatives,  as  to  a  civil  action 
brought  by  the  injured  person ;  thus  the  same 
rules  determine  the  relative  rights  and  duties 
of  the  company  and  the  passenger,  and  the 
negligence  or  contributory  negligence  of  each 
must  be  determiued  in  the  same  manner.  Any 
amount  that  may  be  received  by  the  relatives^ 
for  whose  benefit  the  action  is  brought,  upon 
policies  of  insurance  on  the  life  of  the  deceased, 
IS  not  to  be  admitted  in  reduction  of  dama^^ea. 
The  circumstances  of  the  deceased,  his  occapa- 
tion,  health,  ago,  habits,  skill,  and  capacity  for 
business,  the  amount  of  his  property  and  even 
his  annual  earnings  and  the  probable  duration 
of  his  life,  have  been  admitted  to  show  the  pe- 
cuniary injury  that  the  survivors  have  suffered. 
Proof  has  been  pennitted  of  a  father's  occupa- 
tion with  reference  to  its  probable  effect  in  de- 
termining the  business  and  earnings  of  a  diild 
for  whose  benefit  the  action  was  bronghtN. 
Juries  have  no  small  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  assessing  damages  when  they  have  be- 
fore them  evidence  as  to  average  profits  or  the 
amount  of  the  life-income  of  the  deceased,  and 
have  the  assistance  of  accountants  and  annuity- 
tables  ;  but  these  difficulties  are  trifiing  com- 
pared with  those  in  which  they  must  become 
entangled  when  attempting  a  pecuniary  esti- 
mate of  the  loss  of  the  care,  protection,  and 
assistance  of  a  father.  In  whatever  light  we 
look  at  the  subject,  either  of  law  or  morals,  we 
become  perplexed  in  attempting  to  pursue  it. 
It  is  permissible  to  ^ve  evidence  of  the  char^ 
actcr  of  the  deceas^,  and  in  many  cases  this 
would  be  of  a  most  painful  nature.  A  railroad 
company  has  no  right  to  inflict  wanton  iignry 
on  persons  who  are  unlawfully  on  its  property ; 
and  where  human  life  and  limb  are  concerned, 
that  injury  may  well  be  treated  aa  wanton, 
subjecting  the  company  to  damages,  when,  al- 
thoDgh  able  to  do  so,  the  company  has  neglect- 
ed to  stop  what  it  has  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve would,  if  not  stopped,  ultimately  result  in 
an  injury.  But  the  company  is  not  bound  to 
anticipate  the  intrusion  of  trespassers. 

When  persons  are  employed  by  a  railroad 
corporation  to  perform  the  same  or  eeparate 
duties  all  tending  to  the  accomplishment  of 
one  and  the  same  general  purpose  and  end — 
1.  e.,  the  maintenance  and  management  of  the 
railroad— one  person  so  employed  can  not  main- 
tain an  action  against  the  company  for  an  in- 
jury received  by  him  through  the  careless,  neg- 
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ligent,  or  unskillfol  act  of  aDotber  einploy6 
engaged  in  the  same  service.  The  Justice  of 
this  rule  is  very  doubtfuL  The  rule  itself  has 
been  qualified  in  some  States  and  rejected  in 
others — notably  in  Iowa,  Georgia,  and  Wis- 
consin. In  Pennsylvania  only  has  it  been  ex- 
tended by  statute  to  other  persons,  not  servants 
of  the  company,  who  are  employed  or  engaged 
on  or  about  its  road  or  works.  But  the  rail- 
road company  is  liable  to  its  servants  for  its 
own  negligence  or  malfeasance. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  States  which 
by  statutes  have  provided  for  the  payment  of 
damages,  by  railroad  companies,  for  deaths 
caused  by  them.  Where  there  is  no  limit,  the 
amount  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  jury,  as  previously 
spoken  of: 

Alabama— no  limit 

Arkanjtai) — ^no  limit. 

California— no  limit. 

Colorado — ^not  more  than  $6,000  nor  lees  than 
$8,000. 

Conneotiout— not  more  than  $5,000  nor  less  than 
$500. 

Delaware— no  limit 

Geori^a— no  limit. 

Illmois— not  more  than  $6,000. 

Indiana— not  more  than  $6,000. 

Iowa— no  limit. 

Kanaas— not  more  than  $10,000. 

Kentucky — ^no  limit. 

Louisiana — ^no  limit 

Maine — not  more  than  $6,000. 

Maryland- no  limit. 

Massachusetts— not  more  than  $6,000  nor  less  than 
$600. 

Michigan — ^no  limit 

Minnesota — ^not  more  than  $6,000. 

Mississippi- no  limit. 

Missouri — not  more  than  $6,000. 

Nebraska— no  limit. 

Nevada — no  limit. 

New  Hampshire— not  more  than  $6,000  nor  less 
than  $600. 

New  Jersey— no  limit 

New  York— not  more  than  $6,000. 

-North  Carolina— no  limit 

Ohio— not  more  than  $10,000. 

Oregon— not  more  than  $5,000. 

Pennsylvania— no  limit 

Rhode  Island— no  limit 

South  Carolina — no  limit 

Tennessee— no  limit 

Texas— no  limit. 

Vermont— no  limit 

Vii^ginia— not  more  than  $10,000. 

West  Virginia— not  more  than  $6,000. 

Wisoonsinr— not  more  than  $6,000. 

KANKE,  LEOPOLD  TON,  a  Oerman  histori- 
an, born  in  Wiehe,  Thurin^ia,  Dec.  21,  1795; 
died  in  Berlin,  May  28,  1866.  He  studied  at 
Lelpsic  and  early  devoted  himself  to  histori- 
cal work.  His  first  work  was  a  "History  of 
the  Roman  and  Teutonic  Nations  from  1494  to 
1585,*'  published  in  1824.  He  was  appointed 
J  to  the  chair  of  History  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  in  1827  was  commissioned  by  the 
Prussian  Government  to  make  researches  in 
•  the  archives  of  Vienna,  Venice,  Rome,  and 
Florence.  The  results  of  his  labors  were  a 
series  of  works,  published  between  1829  and 
1884,  among  which  are  "  Die  Serbische  Revo- 
lution,'* and  "  Ueber  die  YerschwOrung  gegen 


Venedig."  His  next  work  was  "The  Popes 
of  Rome,  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Oenturie:*."  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
Sarah  Austin,  in  1840.  He  was  appointed 
Prussian  historiographer  in  1841,  and  pub- 
lished, among  other  works,  ''Nine  Books  of 
Prussian  History,"  1847-'48;  followed  by  a 
larger  work  on  the  same  subject.  Turning  his 
attention  to  other  coantnes,  he  published 
"French  History,  particularly  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeentii    Centuries,"  and  "English 
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History,  particularly  in  the  Seventeenth  Cent- 
ury." The  latter  is  a  favorable  specimen  of 
his  method,  clear,  accurate,  and  based  on  a 
careful  study  of  original  documents.  Between 
1871  and  1877  he  produced  the  "Life  of  Wal- 
lenstein,"  and  the  "  Origin  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,"  and  a  number  of  such  works,  relating 
to  episodes  or  aspects  of  German  history.  A 
few  years  ago  he  began  a  great  work  on  **  Uni- 
versal History,"  six  volumes  of  which  were 
published  before  his  death. 

RED  CROSS  SOCIETT,  an  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  neutrality  to  the  ground 
occupied  by  hospitals,  etc.,  during  war,  and  to 
provide  relief  from  disasters  by  flood,  pesti- 
lence, or  other  calamity  during  peace.  The 
movement  had  its  origin  in  Europe.  The  bat- 
tle of  Solferino  was  fought  in  1859,  and  Henry 
Dunant,  a  Swiss  gentleman,  visited  the  battle- 
field. What  he  saw  of  suffering  on  the  field 
and  in  the  hospitals,  where  he  continued  for 
several  days  assisting  as  a  volunteer  in  the  care 
of  the  wounded,  made  a  lasting  impression. 
He  saw  that,  with  all  the  appliances  and  outfit 
of  the  French  army,  aided  by  the  inhabitants 
of  places  where  the  wounded  were  taken,  the 
wounded  were  often  left  for  days  without  at- 
tention or  surgical  relief.  In  1862  he  pub- 
lished a  description  of  what  he  had  seen,  and 
set  forth  reasons  for  establishing  in  every  coun- 
try permanent  societies  for  the  relief  of  the 
wounded.    His  article  was  quickly  translated 
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into  several  Earopean  langnages,  aiid  ere&ted  a 
deep  impression.  A  society  in  Geneva,  Switz- 
zerland,  called  the  Geneveve  Society  of  Pub- 
lic Utility,  appointed  a  committee,  of  which 
Gen.  Dnfour,  tlie  General-in-Chief  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  accepted  the  presidency,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  proposals  of 
Donant  This  led  to  the  international  confer- 
ence held  at  Geneva,  in  October,  1863,  which 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  sixteen  gov- 
ernments. This  conference  lasted  four  days, 
and  resulted  in  the  calling  of  an  international 
congress,  known  as  the  International  Con- 
vention of  Geneva  of  1864.  The  deliberations 
lasted  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  resulted  in  a 
code  of  nine  articles,  signed  Aug.  22,  1864,  by 
such  of  the  representatives  as  had  been  sent 
with  sufficient  power  to  sign  a  treaty.  This 
was  considered  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 
a  general  treaty  brought  about  by  the  exer- 
tions of  an  individual  in  private  life.  The 
special  aim  of  the  convention  of  1864  was  to 
obtain  the  neutralization  of  the  wounded  In 
war-time,  and  also  of  the  persons  and  mate- 
rials necessary  for  their  care.  The  conference 
of  1868  had  aimed  at  a  system  of  relief-socie- 
ties for  all  countries.  The  treaty  of  1864.  se- 
cured the  neutralization  of  hospitals,  materials, 
nurses,  and  surgeons ;  and,  that  these  might  be 
recognized,  a  common  sign  was  fixed  upon  by 
the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty,  which  provides 
for  a  flag  for  hospitals  and  convoys  and  an 
arm-badge  for  persons.  The  flag  designed  was 
a  red  cross  upon  a  white  ground,  adopted  as 
a  compliment  to  Switzerland,  this  design,  with 
the  colors  reversed,  being  the  national  flag  of 
that  country.  Thus,  from  these  two  notable 
conventions  in  Geneva,  in  1863  and  1864, 
arose  the  establishment  of  national  relief  com- 
mittees and  societies,  and  a  treaty  that  now 
embraces  every  civilized  nation  of  the  earth. 

Daring  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States 
(1861-^65)  there  was  no  oflScial  obligation  to 
protect  nurses  or  agents  of  the  philanthropic 
societies.  If  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  they  had  to  take  their  chances  with 
other  prisoners.  It  was  often  a  subject  of 
complaint  that  hospitals  containing  the  sick 
and  wounded,  drew  the  deadly  fire  of  the  foe. 
The  societies  of  the  Red  Cross  were  probably 
suggested  by  our  Sanitary  and  Christian  Com- 
missions; but,  unfortunately,  the  movement 
came  too  late  to  be  of  much  serrice  here.  The 
lack  of  what  the  Red  Cross  supplies  was  keenly 
felt  by  Clara  Barton,  a  nurse  in  the  national 
army  during  the  war.  Miss  Barton  was  in 
Europe  during  the  French  and  German  War, 
and,  under  the  shelter  of  the  Red  Cross,  took 
an  active  part,  first  in  Germany  and  then  in 
France,  in  mitigating  the  calamities  of  that 
conflict.  As  she  could  not  have  succeeded  in 
her  labors  without  the  protection  that  her  badge 
aflbrded,  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty,  on  return- 
ing to  America,  to  enlist  the  good  offices  of 
some  statesmen  for  the  extension  of  those 
Vrivileges  to  her  own  country.    But  the  signs 


were  not  at  first  favorable,  and  she  waited. 
She  was  in  Washington  for  a  considerable  time 
during  the  administration  of  President  Hayes, 
but  still  found  obstacles  that  were  not  to  be 
surmounted,  and  continued  to  wait  till  the  ac- 
cession of  President  Garfield,  when  all  diffi- 
culties were  removed  and  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet  came  cordially  into  her  views,  and 
gave  her  assurances  that  the  Geneva  treaty 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. The  death  of  the  President  devolved 
the  duty  on  his  successor,  and  President  Ar- 
thur finally  signed  the  treaty  March  1,  1882. 
In  1877,  through  the  influence  of  Miss  Barton, 
a  society  was  established  in  Washington,  styl- 
ing itself  the  "American  National  Committee 
or  Society  of  the  Red  Cross  for  the  Relief  of 
Sufferings  by  War,  Pestilence,  Famine,  Fire, 
Flood,  and  other  Calamities."  Although  the 
aim  of  the  society  was  so  great  as  to  be  regard- 
ed as  national  in  extent,  yet  the  organization 
did  not  begin  its  work  until  assured  by  Presi- 
dent Garfield's  Administration  that  the  treaty 
of  Geneva  would  be  recommended  to  Congress. 
Then  Miss  Barton  secured  the  incorporation 
of  the  '*  American  Association  of  the  Red 
Cross,'^  and  began  the  establishment  of  branch 
societies  at  Danville,  Rochester,  and  Syracuse, 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

One  of  the  last  things  that  President  Garfield 
did  was  to  designate  Miss  Barton  as  the  |ire.<d- 
dent  of  the  parent  society.  Branches  have  been 
formed  in  several  of  the  States.  The  societies 
of  the  Red  Cross  are  on  the  same  basis,  but  with 
the  greater  advantage  of  having  a  permanent 
organization,  and  being  recognized  through  the 
Geneva  treaty,  by  all  the  great  civilized  na- 
tions. They  are  not  equipped  for  war  alone. 
Having  a  perpetual  existence,  and  being  located 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  under  the  or- 
ders of  general  officers,  they  propose  to  be  al- 
ways ready  with  supplies  and  trained  nurses 
for  every  emergency.  Hence,  in  case  of  any 
g^eat  calamity — a  pestilence,  a  devastating  fire, 
an  overwhelming  nood — the  Society  of  the  Red 
Cross  can  always  be  the  advance  guard  of  re- 
lief, and  be  on  hand  to  prompt  those  further 
measures  which  may  be  beyond  their  immedi- 
ate means.  Much  good  and  effective  work  was 
done  by  the  societies  during  the  overflow  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  in  February 
and  March,  1884.  Relief  was  also  extended  to 
the  sufferers  by  the  earthquake  in  the  vicinity 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1886.  An  unfortunate 
association  of  the  name  of  the  Red  Cross  with 
the  promoters  of  widely  divergent  objects  led 
Miss  Barton,  in  June,  1886,  to  make  public  the 
following  statement: 

'^  After  all  which  has  been  written  about  and 
done  by  the  American  Association  of  the  Na- 
tional and  International  Red  Cross  during  the 
last  seven  years,  further  explanation  would 
scarcely  seem  necessary  under  any  circum- 
stances. But,  observing  with  pain  that  a  body 
of  men  recently  announcing  themselves  in 
Chicago  as  the  *  Brothers  of  the  Red  C^oss' 
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are  giving  ntteranoe  to  langaage  both  shock- 
ing and  dangerous  to  the  commuDity,  and  to 
which  ntteranoes  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to 
be  reported  by  the  newspapers  at  large,  a  word 
also  through  the  press  may  be  due  to  the  people 
as  well  as  to  the  Red  Cross  itself,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  first  public  moves 
following  the  recent  riots  in  Chicago  was  a  tele- 
paphic  dispatch  from  the  Red  Cross  express- 
ing sympathy,  and  offering  aid,  if  needed,  to 
the  wounded  policemen  of  that  city,  which  dis- 
patch was  properly  and  gratefully  responded 
to.  The  province,  however  unintentional  of 
an  assumed  guise,  is  to  mislead ;  and,  in  view 
of  this  fact,  wc  beg  the  people  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  real  and  legitimate  Red  Cross  of  this 
country  knows  nothing  of  this  body  of  men ; 
that  it  does  not  wound,  but  seeks  to  help  whom 
others  have  wounded;  that  to-day  it  marks 
every  military  hospital  in  the  civilized  world ; 
that  by  national  law  it  is  worn  by  every  offi- 
cer and  every  attendant  serving  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  any  field ;  that,  being  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  true  to  the  Government ;  that, 
being  of  the  people,  it  is  true  to  the  people ; 
that,  being  of  humanity,  it  is  true  to  human- 
ity ;  that,  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty  under 
which  it  exists  and  its  own  principles,  it  can 
never  be  aggressive,  it  can  never  assimilate 
with  anarchy,  hostilities,  or  violence,  but  that, 
when  or  wherever  the  threatened  work  of  such 
as  these  leaves  off,  the  work  of  the  real  Red 
Cross  must  forever  begin." 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Red  Cross 
was  celebrated  in  the  parent  city,  Geneva,  in 
September,  1884.  The  occasion  was  especially 
interesting  on  account  of  certain  features  that 
marked  the  progress  in  facilities  for  carrying 
on  the  work.  This  was  more  particularly 
shown  by  an  exhibit  at  night  for  tne  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  advantage  of  using  electric 
lights  to  clear  a  battle-field  of  the  wounded 
and  slain.  About  half  of  the  great  mall  of 
Geneva,  known  as  the  Plainpolais,  was  parti- 
tioned off  by  portable  fencing,  and  over  its 
sur&oe,  upon  its  grass-plats  and  walks,  lay, 
singly  and  in  clusters,  over  a  hundred  gym- 
nasts, or  turners,  who  had  volunteered  to  repre- 
sent the  wounded,  dying,  and  slain  on  a  battle- 
field. At  nine  o'olock  a  powerful  electric  light 
was  turned  on  from  one  of  the  remote  comers 
of  the  mall.    Forthwith  a  number  of  firemen 

Sfour  companies  of  whom  had  been  trained  to 
lo  ambulance- work  and  porter  service  for  this 
occasion)  issued  from  one  quarter,  and,  with 
lantern  in  hand,  a  flask  of  water,  and  a  warmed 
can  containing  preserved  refreshments,  were 
seen  to  go  forward  searching  for  the  wounded 
and  giving  them  a  preliminary  measure  of  re- 
lief. They  were  soon  followed  by  the  so-called 
searching  and  permanent  relief  corps,  which, 
from  a  given  starting-point,  divided  into  sec- 
tions and  marched  di^onally  across  the  battle- 
field, covering  its  entire  extent  Rays  of  elec- 
tric light  were  so  operated  that  these  searching 
sections  could  readily  see  every  part  of  the  field 
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they  traversed.  The  ambulances  and  porters 
then  entered  the  field,  and,  following  the  search- 
ing sections,  caretully  placed  the  wounded  on 
stretchers  or  in  the  ambulances,  while  the  dead 
were  also  lifted  into  ambulances  or  carried 
away.  Within  a  surprisingly  short  time  the 
field  was  cleared  of  its  fifty-two  wounded  and 
sixty-four  slain.  The  effect  at  times  was  ghast- 
ly— to  which  the  peculiarity  of  the  electric  light 
largely  contributed — heightened  as  was  the 
scene  by  the  occasional  moan  of  wounded, 
cries  of  help,  the  slow,  measured  walk  of  the 
ambulance-horses,  and  the  suppressed  manner 
in  which  directions  were  given  by  the  large 
corps  of  volunteer  physicians,  who  personated 
the  military  surgeons  on  the  bactle-field,  and 
one  or  more  of  whom  accompanied  each  ambu- 
lance section. 

Within  a  few  years  Queen  Victoria  has  in- 
stituted a  new  order  of  the  Royal  Red  Cross, 
consisting  of  an  enameled  crimson  cross,  edged 
with  gold,  beariiig  the  effigy  of  the  Queen  in  the 
center,  and  the  words  *^  Faith,  Hope,  Charity  " 
on  the  arms.  The  cross  is  to  be  attached  to  a 
dark-blue  ribbon  edged  with  red,  of  one  inch 
in  width,  tied  in  a  bow  and  worn  on  the  left 
shoulder.  The  ofScial  circular,  noticing  the 
establishment  of  the  order,  says  the  decoration 
i>hall  be  conferred  upon  any  ladies,  whether 
subjects  or  foreign  persons,  who  may  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
for  special  exertions  in  providing  for  the  nurt>- 
ing,  or  for  attending  to  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  or  upon  any  nursing  sisters, 
whether  subjects  or  foreign  persons,  who  may 
be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  through  the  said  Secretary 
of  State,  for  special  devotion  and  competency, 
which  they  may  have  displayed  in  their  nurs- 
ing duties  with  the  army  m  the  field,  or  in  the 
naval  and  military  hospitals. 

REFORUD  CHVlCn  DT  AHEEICi.  The  sta- 
tistical reports  of  this  Church,  made  to  the 
General  Synod  in  June,  give  the  following 
footings : 

Nambwof  paiHonlariynodA. 4 

Nnmber  of  clMses M 

Nnmber  of  chnrches 6S6 

Namber  of  ministers A64 

Number  of  fiunUies 46.409 

Number  of  communicants 68,087 

Nnmber  received  on  confession 4,719 

Number  of  bapttoms  of  Intuits 4,708 

Number  of  baptisms  of  adults 1,094 

Number  of  baptised  non-oommnnlcants 29,779 

Number  of  catechumens 89,867 

Number  of  8anday-schoo1s 769 

Total  enrollment  of  Sunday-schools 96,580 

AMOCNT  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

For  reHirious  and  beneyolent  purposes. $281,973 

For  congre^tlonal  purposes 869,429 

The  st^itistics  of  the  missions  in  China  and 
Japan,  which  have  heretofore  been  included  in 
the  general  stntistics,  are  this  year  omitted,  by 
authority  of  the  Genernl  Synod. 

The  Board  of  Education  reported  to  the 
General  Synod  that  it  had  received  $20,581, 
and  was  in  debt  to  ths  amount  of   $3,862. 
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The  total  amonnt  of  the  Permanent  fund  was 
$47,615. 

The  receipts  of  the  Widows*  f  and,  as  returned 
to  the  General  Synod,  has  been  $9,482.  The 
priooipal  fand  had  been  increased  by  $1,617, 
and  was  now  $67,878. 

The  income  of  the  Disabled  Ministers*  fund 
had  been  $8,729.  The  capital  of  the  fund  now 
amounted  to  $58,817. 

The  assets  of  the  Board  of  Publication  were 
returned  as  $16,261,  with  no  liabilities.  Thir- 
teen publications  had  been  issued  during  the 
year. 

Tlie  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions had  been  $32,210.  The  Chorcb-Building 
fund  had  increased  by  $12,212,  and  was  in- 
debted to  the  amount  of  $7,884.  Ninety-two 
missionaries  had  been  employed  in  the  diarge 
of  109  stations,  with  which  were  connected 
4,979  families  and  6,910  members;  and  667 
persons  had  been  received  on  confession. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions had  been  $81,886,  and  its  expenditures 
had  been  $82,758.  The  cost  of  administration 
of  the  missions,  indnding  premium  and  inter- 
est, was  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount 
received  and  expended;  or,  excluding  those 
items,  about  7-iV  per  cent.  The  missions  are 
the  Arcot  mission  in  India,  the  Amoy  mission 
in  China,  and  the  Japan  mission.  Together 
they  returned  12  stations^  102  out-stations  and 
preaching-places,  21  ordained  and  1  unordained 
missionaries,  27  assistant  missionaries,  8  na- 
tive ordained  ministers,  188  other  helpers,  81 
churches  (in  India  and  China),  2,894  commu- 
nicants (in  India  and  China),  11  seminaries, 
with  444  male  and  198  female  pupils,  4  theo- 
logical schools  with  49  students,  and  100  day- 
schools  (in  India  and  China),  with  2,874  pupils. 
The  churches,  pastors,  helpers,  and  students  in 
Japan  are  not  included  in  these  returns,  they 
belonging  to  the  *'  Union  Ciiurch  of  Christ  in 
Japan,"  which  is  composed  of  a  combination 
of  five  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  misdions. 
This  Church  returned,  for  1885,  1,229  house- 
holds, 8,228  adults,  and  580  children  as  mem- 
bers, an  average  Sunday-school  attendance  of 
1,978,  26  licentiates,  88  theological  students, 
29  students  under  the  care  of  the  classes,  and 
contributions  of  $12,248.  The  biennial  Synod 
of  the  Church  was  held  in  November,  1886, 
when  three  classes,  comprising  89  churches, 
were  represented.  It  appeared,  from  the  re- 
ports which  were  presented,  that  1,418  adnlts 
had  been  baptized  during  the  pas^t  two  years; 
that  ten  churches  had  been  added,  showing  an 
increase  of  84  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
churches ;  and  tiiat  the  number  of  communi- 
cants had  increased  by  1,481,  or  80  per  cent. 
Six  new  churches  were  added  to  the  roll  of 
the  Synod,  by  the  accession  of  which  the  num- 
ber of  adult  members  in  the  entire  Church 
was  raised  to  more  than  4,000.  A  new  divis- 
ion of  classes  was  made  by  which,  out  of  the 
already  existing  three  classes  with  the  six  add- 
ed churches,  five  classes  were  formed. 


The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  met  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
June  2.  The  Rev.  John  B.  Drury,  D.  D.,  was 
chosen  moderator.  A  committee,  which  had 
been  appointed  in  the  previous  year  concem- 
ing  a  critical  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church,  made  a  report,  explaining  the  princi- 
ples by  which  its  action  had  been  governed. 
It  had  also  been  the  purpose  of  the  committee, 
as  expressed  in  resolutions  additional  to  those 
under  which  it  had  been  appointed,  instead  of 
foot-notes  to  append,  in  the  obligatory  doo- 
trinal  forms,  simple  marginal  references  to  the 
page,  leaving  everything  in  the  way  of  inter- 
pretation and  explanation  to  the  standards 
themselves,  "  and  to  an  honest  ministry  pledged 
thereto,  where  it  has  been  these  two  hundred 
years,"  and,  ^*  so  far  as  present  foot-notes  are 
merely  of  the  nature  of  better  translation,  to 
have  them  transferred  to  the  text.'^  In  falfiU- 
roent  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  the  com- 
mittee presented  what  they  believed  to  be  an 
accurate  historical  arrangement  of  the  Consti- 
tution, premising  that  some  things  had  care- 
lessly been  nrinted  as  parts  of  the  present  Con- 
stitution wnich  had  no  place  therein*':  for 
instance,  *^  various  forms  of  certificates,  mles 
for  reception  of  ministers  from  other  ecclesias- 
tical bodies,  rules  of  onler  for  the  government 
of  the  General  Synod,  etc.  The  Constitution 
proper  includes  the  recognized  doctrinal  stand- 
ards (in  addition  to  the  ancient  creeds),  the 
Liturgy,  and  the  declared  articles  of  church 
government;  and  these,  with  a  suitable  title- 
page,  and  an  historical  introduction  for  general 
information,  should  be  arranged  historicaUy.*^ 
The  Liturgy  included  the  two  classes  of  ob- 
ligatory forms  and  of  optional  forms.  The 
forms  of  the  former  class  had  never  been  al- 
tered ;  they  had  been  treated  as  historical  and 
obligatory,  and  no  attempt  to  change  the  word- 
ing of  the  standards  and  Litargy,  as  they  came 
from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  had  prospered.  The 
work  of  successive  committees  of  revision,  in 
respect  to  these  forms,  had  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improved  translation,  of  bracketing 
portions  for  pablio  reading  wiUiont  destroying 
the  text,  and  of  the  addition  of  new  offices. 
The  last  Synod  had  directed  that  whatever  a 
proper  development  might  seem  to  demand  in 
the  way  of  forms  additional  to  the  old  or  other 
matter  should  be  placed  separately  by  itself,  as 
new  matter,  marking,  and  appropriate  to,  its 
age.  A  number  of  new  offices  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Synod  and  the  classes,  and  would, 
if  ratified  by  the  Synod,  take  tiieir  place  among 
the  optional  forms.  The  marginal  references, 
which  the  committee  proposed  to  insert  in 
place  of  foot-notes,  were  designed  to  enable 
any  one  who  had  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  par- 
ticular clauses  in  the  offices  readily  to  turn  to 
the  standards  of  the  Church  for  a  fnller  and 
more  precise  explanation.  References  were 
proposed  in  connection  with  the  first  question 
in  the  form  for  infant  baptism,  and  with  the 
second  and  fourth  questions  in  the  form  for 
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adult  baptiBm.  The  recommendations  in  re- 
gard to  transfer  of  foot-notes  to  the  text  were, 
that  the  word  '*  complete,"  in  the  foot-note 
connected  with  the  second  qaestion  of  the  form 
for  infant  baptism,  be  substituted  in  the  text 
for  the  word  "  perfect,"  and  that  in  the  form 
for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Bupper 
the  word  *^  judgment "  be  substituted  for  the 
word  *'*'  damnation."  The  Synod  directed  that 
the  version  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  re- 
ported in  1878  be  adopted  as  the  authorized 
one,  and  that  it  be  substituted  for  the  old  ver- 
sion in  all  future  editions ;  that  the  new  forms 
recommended  by  the  committee  as  optional 
forms,  which  had  already  been  for  several 
years  printed  in  connection  with  the  stand- 
ards, be  adopted  as  optional  constitutional 
forms;  and  the  version  of  the  questions  in  the 
forms  of  baptism  given  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  adopted  as  the  authorized  one, 
and  that  it  be  substituted  for  the  old  version 
in  all  future  editions  in  English. 

The  following  action  was  taken,  in  the  form 
of  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  a  committee 
on  the  subject,  concerning  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures : 

While  we  recognize  the  merits  of  the  EeviBed  Ver- 
Bion,  as  giving  in  many  plaoca  a  more  exact  rendering 
of  the  original  Scriptures  than  the  one  now  in  use, 
and  thereiore  well  worthy  to  be  studied  b^  our  minis- 
ters and  people,  we  are  yet  of  the  opimon  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  ror  such  a  synodical  recom- 
mendation of  it,  as  a  whole,  as  the  resolution  appoint- 
ing the  committee  would  seem  to  contemplate.  As 
we  are  informed,  there  has  been  up  to  thui  time  no 
action  in  regard  to  the  Revised  Version  by  the  Anjjpli- 
can  Convocation  of  Canterbury — ^the  body  with  which 
the  revision  movement  ori^rinated.  We  are  also  told 
by  one  of  the  revisers  that  it  b  poasible  that  the  Con- 
vocation may  refer  the  work  back  to  the  companies  of 
TOviserB  for  specific  modification,  or  for  a  final  stand- 
ard edition.  Meanwhile,  as  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
act  of  General  Synod  requiring  the  exclusive  use  of  our 
present  version  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church, 
your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  our  pastors  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion, in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may  deem 
proper. 

A  commissioner  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
missions  of  the  various  rresbyterian  charches 
in  India,  tender  them  the  salutations  of  the 
Synod,  and  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  a 
union  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  there  into 
one  confederated  Presbyterian  Church  in  India. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
representatives  of  the  Reformed  Ohurch  in  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  union  of  the  two. 

RHODE  ISLAND.  State  devemMt.— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
Governor,  George  P.  Wetmore,  Republican; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Lucius  B.  Darling ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Joshua  M.  Addeman ;  Treas- 
urer, Samuel  Clark;  Auditor  and  Insurance 
Commissioner,  Samuel  H.  Cross ;  Railroad 
Commissioner,  Walter  R.  Stiners ;  Attorney- 
General,  Samuel  P.  Colt,  succeeded  by  Edwin 
Metcalf ;  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  T. 
B.  Stockwell ;  Adjutant-General,  Elisha  Dyer, 
Jr.     Supreme  Court:    Chief  -  Justice,  Thomas 


Durfee;  Associate  Justices,  Pardon  E.  Tilling- 
hast,  Charles  Matteson,  John  U.  Stiners,  and 
George  A.  Wilbur. 

Ut^datfve  SmsIms. — An  ac^urned  session  of 
the  Legislature  was  held  in  Providence,  begin- 
ning on  January  26  and  ending  on  April  80. 
The  most  important  action  of  this  session  was 
the  approval  of  two  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  providing  for  their 
submission  to  the  people  at  the  April  election. 
The  first  amendment  reads  as  follows : 

Abtiole  V.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage  vhall  be  prohib- 
it^. The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  oy  law 
for  oanying  this  article  into  cdfoct. 

The  following  is  the  language  of  the  second 
amendment: 

Abt.  VI.  All  soldiers  and  sailors  of  foreign  birth, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  served  in  the  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  States  from  this  State  in  the 
late  dvil  war,  and  who  were  honorably  discharged 
from  such  service,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  on  all 
questions  in  all  legally  organized  town,  district,  and 
ward  meetings,  upon  the  same  conditions  and  under 
and  sulgect  to  the  same  restrictions  as  native-bom  dt- 
issens. 

The  new  Legislature  met  at  Newport,  on  May 
25,  and  adjourned  on  the  9th  of  Juue  to  meet 
in  Providence  on  Jan.  18,  1867.  An  act  was 
passed  to  carry  into  effect  the  prohibitory 
amendment;  and  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  Republi- 
can, was  re-elected  United  States  Senator. 

liiaieeB* — The  bonds  of  the  State  outstand- 
ing, Dec.  81,  1886,  were  as  follow : 

Bonds  of  Jnlj  1,  ISeS,  payable  18W,  eonpon. . . .  $189,000  00 

Bonds  of  J0I7 1, 1808,  psysble  1898,  ngiateied.  42^U00  00  . 

Bonds  of  Aug,  1 , 1 884,  payable  1804,  coupon . . .  882,0U0  00  ' 

Bondii  of  Ang.  1,1884,  payable  ISOicvgl^taMd.  400.000  00  .' 

Total $1.846,000  00 

Bakinee  In  trearary,  Jan.  1, 1886 $848,684  09 

Becelpto  for  year  ending  Dee.  81, 1886 7M,691  06 

Total $l[070,11605 

Payments  for  year  ending  I>eo.  81, 1686 819,70ft  06 

Balaaoe  In  treasniy  Jan.  1,1887. $260,410  99 

Sattags-Bailub — The  following  summary  of 
the  condition  of  the  institutions  for  savings  in 
the  State  on  Nov.  16,  1886,  shows  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  different  items  over  the  cor- 
responding ones  for  the  previous  year : 

Increase  of  deposiU $1,468,480  69 

Increase  of  sorplus  profits $192,666  69 

DeposlU  and  snrplas  smonnt  to 156,087,669  29 

The  whole  number  of  depositors ]19.1A9 

IncTMse  of  depositors. 2.773 

Average  to  each  depositor $447  18 

The  amount  of  deposits  ($4,284,214.16)  and 
the  number  of  depositors  (1,484)  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Home  Trust  Company  are  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  summary. 

Edicatten. — The  following  abstract  of  the 
school  returns  for  the  ye&r  has  been  made 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools : 
Nnmber  of  ehildren  from  Hts  to  fifteen  years, 

InclnslTe 61.66T 

Increase  from  last  year 1.M0 

Nnmber  that  attended  more  than  twelve  weeks.  48,700 

Increase 2,180 

Number  who  d!d  not  attend  any  school 11,445 

228 
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Ar&nge  length  ot  achoolB 9ino.l0d. 

Increaae 4  duys. 

Komber  of  teachers  recrolArly  employed 1,048 

Increaee ^6 

Amount  paid  tewhers |4S2,146  65 

Incraaife $38,450  40 

Corrent  expenditurea  for  day-acboola  per  cap> 

ita  of  aohool  popalation |9  41 

Increaae 80 

In  the  evening-scbools,  while  there  is  an  ap- 
parent falling  off  in  the  attendance,  there  has 
been  a  decided  gain  in  its  character  and  value. 
The  percentage  of  the  attendance  and  the  en- 
rollment have  never  been  so  high  as  daring 
this  year. 

The  State  Normal  School  oontinnes  to  re- 
ceive an  increasing  patronage.  The  number 
of  students  in  attendance  is  188,  and  tbe  wliole 
number  enrolled  since  the  school  was  organ- 
ized in  1871  is  1,084,  of  whom  a  large  portion 
have  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

The  State  School  for  the  Deaf  has  about 
80  pupils. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Home  and  School 
for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children  was 
opened  in  April,  1885,  and  during  that  year 
26  children  were  admitted.  The  whole  num- 
ber received  to  Jan.  1,  1887.  has  been  males 
48,  females  17,  making  a  total  of  60,  and  the 
number  of  children  in  the  home  on  the  same 
day  was  60.  The  annual  appropriation  for 
1886  was  $10,000,  and  the  current  expenses  for 
the  same  period  $9,014.40. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  increases 
in  activity  and  usefulness. 

MdteTB  ai4  fliJItn. — By  an  amendment  to  the 
original  act  the  sum  of  $10,000  is  now  annu- 
ally appropriated  for  the  relief  of  disabled  and 
needy  soldiers  and  sailors.  By  an  act  passed 
in  1886,  the  sum  of  $6,000  is  annually  appro- 
priated fur  a  temporary  home  for  Rhode  Island 
soldiers  or  sailors  who  may  be  destitute  and 
are  waiting  for  or  nnable  to  obtain  admission 
to  any  of  the  national  homes  for  disabled  vol- 
unteer soldiers.  During  the  year  54  applica- 
tions were  made,  46  admitted,  5  to  hear  from, 
2  disapproved,  and  2  applicants  decided  not  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
.  SUte  Charities  aikl  Cwnctt«B8.— For  1886,  the 
sum  of  $140,000  was  appropriated  for  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  board  in  maintaining  the 
several  institutions  under  their  charge,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  receipts.  These  receipts,  de- 
rived from  labor  and  board  of  inmates,  sales 
of  produce,  etc.,  amounted  during  1886  to 
$88,001.78.  This  money  was  paid  by  tbe 
board  into  the  State  Treasury  and  added  to 
the  appropriation,  thus  increasing  their  re- 
sources to  $173,001.78.  From  this  sum  <vas 
drawn  a  total  of  $163,156.78,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $9,845  undrawn. 

An  appropriation  was  made  this  year  for 
preparing  plans  and  estimate  of  cost  of  a  new 
State  Almshouse.  The  institution  will  be  de- 
signed for  800  inmates,  abotit  100  more  than 
the  maximum  up  to  ilie  present  time.  Accom- 
modations will  be  made  for  the  old  and  the 
young  of  both  sexes,  for  women  in  confine- 


ment, for  the  sick  and  for  the  dying,  for  those 
stricken  with  noisome  diseases  and  for  the  oon- 
yalescent. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  several  insti- 
tutions, Dec.  81,  1886,  was  as  follows :  In  tbe 
State  Prison,  106 ;  in  the  Providence  County 
Jail,  210;  in  the  Sockanosset  School  for  Boys, 
189;  in  the  Oaklawn  School  for  Girls,  27;  in 
the  Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction,  184 ; 
in  the  State  Almshouse,  190;  in  the  Asylum 
for  the  Incurable  Insane,  425.  Total,  1,280. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  thirty,  in  all  of  the  insti- 
tutions together,  since  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

The  increase  of  the  insane  at  the  State  Asy- 
lum has  been  111  in  the  past  two  years,  56  in 
1886,  and  66  iu  1886.  It  is  almost  two  years 
since  the  law  relieving  the  towns  from  the 
support  of  their  pauper  insane  went  into  ef- 
fect, and  it  is  probable  that  this  increase  is  in 
a  measure  due  to  the  change. 

The  State  beneficiaries,  provided  for  at  insti- 
tutions outside  the  State,  number  18.  The  ex- 
pense of  education  and  maintenance  of  each  of 
these  is  $800  per  annum,  except  at  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum,  where  the  annual  charge  is  $176. 

PrtUUtioB*  —  The  prohibitory  amendment 
went  into  effect  on  July  1.  With  respect  to 
its  working,  the  Governor,  in  his  message  to 
the  Legislature  in  1887,  says :  "  The  prohibi- 
tory amendment  adopted,  it  became  the  duty 
of  tiie  people,  irrespective  of  previous  personal 
opinions,  loyally  to  accept  and  observe  it,  and 
for  its  friends  and  advocates  not  only  to  give 
it  an  increased  moral  support,  bat  also  to  aid 
actively  in  its  enforcement.  All  things  con- 
sidered, I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  as 
good  results  have  been  obtained  in  its  en- 
forcement as  could  have  been  reasonably  an- 
ticipated, and  as  an  evidence  of  this  I  may 
cite  the  official  records  of  the  police  depart- 
ments of  the  cities  of  Providence  and  New- 
port, whose  statements,  which  I  assume  to  be 
correct,  indicate  a  large  reduction  of  drunken- 
ness and  of  that  class  of  disorder  and  misery 
which  intoxicants  provoke  and  stimulate.  By 
information  received,  and  from  various  un- 
official reports  which  appear  to  me  to  be  re- 
liable, I  can  not  doubt  that  violation  and 
defiance  of  the  law  are  still  very  general,  and 
therefore  that  some  further  legislation  will  be 
necessary." 

Tlie  Chief  of  the  State  Police  recommends 
sundry  amendments  to  the  law,  intended  to 
secure  greater  efficiency  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  amendment.  He  says :  **  The  friends  of 
the  prohibitory  amendment  seemed  to  feel  that 
with  its  adoption  their  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties ceased.  Some  are  of  record  as  opposing 
any  new  le^slation  to  carry  out  ita  provisions, 
a  position  shown  soon  after  to  be  most  unwise 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  in 
eflFect  declared  that  without  new  legislation  in 
this  direction  in  May  last  the  amendment  would 
have  been  inoperative.  Others  objected  to  my 
selection  as  Chief  of  State  Police,  but  without 
communicating  to  the  General  Assembly  who. 
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in  tlieir  opinioD,  was  better  fitted  for  the  po- 
sition. "With  the  exception  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  IJnioD,  to  whose  perse- 
vering efforts  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
is  largely  due,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
a  cordial  and  intelligent  support,  and  the  Law 
and  Order  Leagues  in  Woonsocket,  East  Green- 
wich, and  Bonth  Kingstown,  I  have  received 
no  words  of  encouragement  even,  much  less 
support,  from  the  many  kindred  organizations 
throughout  the  State.  The  statistics  from  the 
cities  and  lai*ger  towns,  which  is  a  fair  test  of 
the  operation  of  the  Act  for  the  Suppression 
of  Intemperance,  show  a  marked  decrease  in 
drunkenness,  reveling,  common  drunkards,  and 
other  offenses,  directly  chargeable  to  the  in- 
temperate use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
statistics  from  the  city  of  Providence  show 
an  increase  of  drunkenness  during  the  last  six 
months  of  the  license  law  of  18*8  per  cent., 
while  during  the  first  six  months  of  prohibi- 
tion as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
under  license,  drunkenness  decreased  more 
than  42  per  cent.  The  conmiitmenta  to  the 
State  Workhouse,  whose  inmates  are  largely 
victims  of  the  intemperate  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  for  the  first  six  months  under  prohibi- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  under  license,  show  a  fallinff  off  of  more 
then  one  half,  and  resulting  in  a  large  saving 
to  the  State  in  the  item  of  board  alone.*' 

The  "Providence  Journal,"  reviewing  the 
first  six  months  of  prohibition,  says:  '^Ihe 
most  obvious  result  of  the  law  is  the  abolition 
of  open  selling  to  any  and  all  comers.  Through- 
out the  State  the  public  saloon  is  reported  un- 
known. But,  precisely  as  was  anticipated,  in 
place  of  the  saloons  a  multitude  of  methods  for 
selling  secretly  have  been  introduced.  These 
include  *  clubs '  of  varying  degrees  of  disrepu- 
tability,  ^kitchen  bar-rooms*  in  filthy  tene- 
ment-houses, and  a  swarm  of  ^pocket- ped- 
dlers,' who  have  infested  the  south  part  of  the 
State.  As  indicated  by  the  comparative  police 
statistics  of  1686  and  1885,  the  quantity  of 
liquor  distributed  from  these  sources  is  consid- 
erably less  than  was  sold  under  the  license  sys- 
tem; bat,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is,  on  the 
average,  of  much  greater  alcoholic  strength." 
An  attempt  to  set  aside  the  amendment  as  not 
legally  adopted  failed,  the  Supreme  Court  dis- 
missing the  bill  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

PMttlcal.— The  Prohibition  State  Convention 
was  held  in  Providence  on  the  8d  of  March. 
The  following  were  the  nominees:  For  Gov- 
ernor, George  H.  Slade ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Jason  P.  Hazard;  Attorney-General,  Edwin 
Metcalf ;  General  Treasurer,  William  Bodfish ; 
Secretary  of  State,  H.  D.  Scott. 

The  Democrats  met  in  State  Convention  in 
the  same  city  on  March  17,  and  nominated  for 
€k)vernor,  Amasa  Sprague;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Thomas  Robinson ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Franklin  P.  Owen ;  Attorney-General.  Edwin 
Metcalf;  Treasurer,  John  G.  Perry.  Mr.  Met- 
calf had  always  acted  with  the  Republicans. 


The  Republican  State  Convention  met  In 
Providence  on  March  25,  and  renominated 
Governor  Peabody,  Lieutenant-Governor  Dar- 
lin.  Treasurer  Clark,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Addeman,  by  acclamation.  Much  spirit  was 
shown  in  the  contest  for  Attorney -Cxeneral, 
which  resulted  in  the  renomination  of  Mr. 
Colt  on  the  eighth  ballot  by  a  bare  roigor- 
ity.  On  April  7  the  Republican  candidates, 
except  for  Attorney- General,  were  elected. 
The  vote  for  Governor  was,  Republican,  14,- 
840;  Democratic,  9,944;  Prohibition,  2,585. 
The  vote  for  Attorney- General  was:  Metcalf, 
14,089;  Colt,  12,445.  The  prohibitory  amend- 
ment was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  15,118,  against 
9,280,  and  the  suffrage  amendment  by  a  vote  of 
18,908,  against  1,477.  The  Legislature  chosen 
at  this  election  consists  of  80  Republicans  and 
7  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  64  Republi- 
cans, 7  Democrats,  and  1  Prohibitionist  in  the 
House.  On  the  2d  of  November  a  Republican 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  the  First  District ; 
in  the  Second,  the  Democratic  candidate  had  a 
plurality,  but,  a  m^ority  being  required  to 
elect,  there  was  no  choice. 

EOHAN  CATHOUC  CHIIBCH.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  effects  of  the  decrees  of  the  Ple- 
nary Council  of  Baltimore  was  the  practical 
interest  in  the  colored  people  and  Indians  in 
the  United  States  excited  among  Catholics. 
Collections  for  the  misnions  among  them  have 
been  generally  ordered,  and  the  records  for 
the  year  1886-'87  exhibit  many  new  churches 
and  schools  built  for  them.  The  proclama- 
tion of  the  Holy  Father  of  the  jubilee  for  the 
year  1886  obliged  the  keeping  open  every  day 
in  the  year  of  several  churches  in  each  diocese, 
and  the  result  in  increased  devotion  w*as  no- 
ticeable. The  earliest  death  of  a  member  of 
the  hierarchy  in  the  United  Sti|tes,  in  1886, 
was  that  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Baltes.  of 
Alton,  111.  (See  page  664.)  On  January  15 
the  pallium  for  the  Rt.  Rev.  Archbishop  Cor- 
rigan,  of  New  York,  was  postulated  in  the 
consistory  held  by  the  Holy  Father  at  Rome. 
The  archbishop,  by  special  favor,  had  been 
permitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  epis- 
copal ofiice  before  he  received  the  pallium,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St,  Patrick  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  March  8.  On  June  7  his  Holi- 
ness the  Pope  created  James  Gibbons  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore;  Alexander  Taschereau, 
Archbishop  of  Quebec;  Victor  F^lix  Ber- 
nadou.  Archbishop  of  Sens ;  Benedict  Mary 
Langnieux,  Archbishop  of  Reims;  Charles  Phi- 
lippe Place,  Cardinal  Priests  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Church :  and  Augustus  Theodoli  and  Ca^ 
millus  Mazzella,  S.  J.,  cardinal  deacons.  Car- 
dinal Mazzella  was  formerly  a  professor  in  the 
Jesuit  Seminary  at  Woodstock,  Md.  He  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  soundest  theolo- 
gians in  the  Catliolic  Church.  His  writings 
have  made  him  famous  among  clergymen  in 
all  countries  where  Christianity  is  preached. 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  other  English-speaking 
American  cardinal,  is  the  author  of  the  most 
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widely  circalated  Catholic  book  ever  printed 
in  America,  **The  Faith  of  our  Fathers."  On 
June  80,  Mgr.  Straniero,  accompanied  bj  a 
member  of  the  Pope^s  noble  guard,  Count  Stan- 
islaus Muccioli,  who  had  brought  the  red  be- 
retta  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  was  present  at  the 
conferring  of  it  by  the  most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Hen  rich,  of  St.  Louis.  The  beretta  is  a  smaU 
head-cap,  sometimes  called  che  tniiehito. 

On  June  11  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hendrioken, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  died.  (See  page  682.) 
The  cathedral  at  Providence,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  country, 
WAS  begun  by  him.  Another  great  loss  to  the 
American  hierarchy  was  that  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Shanahan,  of  Harrisburg.  (Bee  page 
699.) 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Guibert,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  took  place  on  Julv  8, 1886.  Cardinal 
Guibert  was  a  remarkable  figure  in  French 
annals.  To  the  last  he  was  the  friend  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  whom  he  had  offered  to  visit  while 
Hugo  was  expecting  death,  and  the  cardinal 
himself  was  very  ill.  (See  page  716^  The 
deaths  of  Mother  Hardy,  Assistant -(reneral 
of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  of 
Mother  Angela,  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  were  deeply  lamented  by  the  relig- 
ions communities  of  the  United  States.  That 
of  James  D.  McMaster,  the  veteran  editor  of 
the  New  York  "Freeman's  Journal,"  took 
place  on  December  29.  He  was  buried  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  Even  those  who  differed 
most  violently  with  his  opinions,  nnited  in 
honoring  his  courage  and  talents.  Mr.  Mo- 
Master  was  of  Scotch  descent,  a  native  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  his  father  having  been  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  McMaster,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter. He  was  born  on  April  1, 1819.  He  was  a 
convert  to  the  Catholic  Church.  On  March  4, 
1887,  the  famous  Father  Becky x  died.  Fa- 
ther Beckyx  was  General  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  He  was  born  at  Sichem,  in  Brahant, 
in  1795.  He  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Jesu- 
its Oct.  29,  1819,  and  was  elected  general  in 
1858,  on  the  death  of  Father  Rosthan.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Father  Anduledy,  his  as- 
sistant. In  1886-^87  the  College  of  Cardinals 
lost  Cardinals  Innocent  Ferrieri,  born  in  1810; 
John  Baptist  Franzilin,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
bom  April  15,  1816 ;  Louis  Mary  Joseph  £u- 
sebius  Caverot,  born  May  26,  1806,  who  was 
Archbishop  of  Lyons  ;  Americo  Ferriera  dos 
Santos  Silvas,  born  Jan.  16,  1829 ;  James  Cat- 
tani,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  born  Jan.  13, 
1828  ;  and  Louis  Jacobin!,  the  Pontifical  Sec- 
retary of  State,  born  in  1832. 

The  negotiations  between  the  Holy  See  and 
Germany  culminated  in  an  entente  eordiale. 
The  Pope  advised  the  Catholics  of  Germany 
to  support  the  septennate  biU,  and,  in  return. 
Prince  Bismarck  began  destroying  the  work 
of  the  Kulturkampf  and  abrogating  the  May 
laws,  which  had  weighed  on  the  Catholics 
of  Germany  like  an  interdict.  In  France, 
the  republic  seemed  bent  on  an  entire  divis- 


ion of  church  and  state,  and  the  laicization 
of  the  hospitals  and  schools  still  contioaed. 
In  Italy,  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  and 
Quirinal  still  remained  the  same,  though  there 
were  rumors,  not  entirely  without  founda- 
tion, that  the  Pope  would  be  offered  a  small 
independent  territory.  In  China,  the  massa- 
cres of  Christians  were  periodical.  In  Japan, 
the  Church  made  some  progress,  enough  to 
make  the  missionaries  very  hopeful.  The  first 
high  pontifical  mass  since  the  ReformatioD, 
was  celebrated  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  on 
Jan.  24,  1886. 

A  movement  to  erect  a  monument  to  Ores- 
tes A.  Brownson,  the  celebrated  publicist,  in 
Central  Park,  New  York  city,  was  begun,  the 
remains  of  Dr.  Brownson  having,  on  June 
16,  been  transferred  to  the  Brownson  Memo- 
rial Chapel,  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dam«>, 
Indiana.  On  March  15,  in  private  consistory, 
the  Pope  created  the  following  cardinals:  Mgr. 
Camillo  di  Rende,  Archbishop  of  Benevento, 
and  Nuncio  at  Paris ;  Mgr.  Rampollo  de  Zin- 
doro.  Archbishop  of  Eradea ;  Mgr.  Yannutelli, 
Archbishop  of  Nicea,  and  Nuncio  to  the  court 
of  Austria- Hungary ;  Mgr.  Masella ;  and  Mgr. 
Luigi  Giordani,  Archbishop  of  Eerrara.  On 
Thursday,  March  17,  the  new  cardinals,  in- 
cluding Gibbons  and  Tascherean,  who  had  gone 
to  Rome,  received  their  hats  in  a  pnbHc  consist- 
ory. Cardinal  Gibbons's  argument  agahist  the 
condemnation  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the 
United  Btates  by  the  Pope,  was  heard  with 
attention,  and  no  adverse  action  was  taken. 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  northeastern  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  Emperor  possesses  supreme  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  ludicial  powers,  and  is 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  state  Church.  The 
Government  is  carried  on  through  the  Emper- 
or ^s  Cabinet,  which  was  compel  in  1886  as 
follows :  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household, 
Count  Yorontzoff  Dashkoff;  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Nicholas  de  Giers;  Minister  of 
War,  Gen.  P.  Vannovski ;  Minister  of  Marine, 
Admiral  Shestakoff ;  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Count  Tolstoi;  Minister  of  Education,  M.  De- 
lianoff;  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Bunge;  Min- 
ister of  Domains,  M.  Ostrovski ;  Minister  of 
Roads  and  Communications,  C.  Possiet. 

On  Dec.  28, 1886,  Bunge,  who  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Cabinet  with  liberal  sympa- 
thies, was  replaced  by  Vyshnegradski,  a  Con- 
servative of  the  Katkoff  school,  who  was  for- 
merly director  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  and  afterward  a  manager  of  rail- 
roads and  of  the  St.  Petersburg  water-works. 
(For  area  and  population,  see  '*  Annual  Oy do- 
psBdia"  for  1884.) 

Hie  Armyt— The  strength  of  the  standing  field 
army  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  was  21,832  officers,  an<l 
690.264  rank  and  file.  There  were  824  bat- 
talions of  infantry  numbering  451,161  men, 
commanded  by  16,116  officers;  880  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  with  2,627  officers  and  61 ,270  men; 
842  batteries  of  artillery,  with  3,273  officers, 
68,371  men,  and  1,682  guns;  and  30  battal- 
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ions  of  engineers,  nnmbering  816  officers  and 
19,462  men.  The  number  of  staff-officers  was 
1,895.  The  reserve  troops  numbered  99,845, 
with  4,825  officers;  the  depot  troops,  401  offi- 
cers and  18,014  men ;  local  and  fortress  troops, 
1,987  officers  and  97,778  men,  with  240  guns; 
the  Cossack  troops,  285  iotnias  of  cavalry,  50 
Botnias  of  infiantry,  and  21  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, with  100  guns,  numbering  2,169  officers 
and  44,920  men.  The  total  effective  of  the 
army  on  the  peace  footing  was  890,264  men 
of  all  ranks.  The  war  effective  is  reckoned  at 
1,769,248  men  in  the  regular  army,  185,000 
Cossacks,  and  6,881  irregulars,  making  alto- 
gether 1,960,679  men,  with  866,854  horses. 
and  8,876  pieces  of  artillery.  The  territorial 
army  and  other  troops  make  the  total  war 
strength  of  the  army  nearly  8,000,000. 

ne  Navy.— The  Baltic  fleet  in  1886  com- 
prised 80  armored  vessels,  1  unarmored  frigate, 
6  corvettes,  4  cruisers,  16  gunboats,  95  torpedo- 
boats,  and  18  armed  and  59  other  steamers. 
The  Black  Sea  fleet  consisted  of  7  armor-clads, 
27  armed  steamers,  59  other  steamers,  and  16 
torpedo-boats.  In  the  Caspian  Sea  there  were 
12  armed  steamers,  and  8  in  Siberia*  The 
most  powerful  vessels  in  the  navy  are  the 
"Catharine  II,"  **Tchesma,"  and  "Sinope," 
launched  in  1886,  each  of  which  has  16  inches 
of  armor  and  a  displacement  of  10,180  tons, 
and  carries  6  12-inch  and  12  6-inch  guns.  Their 
speed  is  16  knots.  The  ^*  Tchesma  "  and  the 
*' Catharine  II,"  the  first  vessels  of  the  new 
Black  Sea  fleet^  were  launched  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  in  May,  1886.  New  ships  are 
being  added  to  tbe  navy  with  great  rapidity. 
Thej  are  built  as  far  as  possible  in  Russia.  A 
plan  for  the  construction  of  90  new  ships 
within  twenty  years  was  adopted  in  1882.  The 
projected  new  vessels  include  10  ironcladH  of 
10,000  tons  and  4  of  7,000  tons  for  the  Baltic, 
and  6  of  the  larger  dimensions  for  the  Black 
Sea.  Russia  now  leads  all  countries  in  the 
number  of  her  torpedo-boats,  which  is  said  to 
be  175.  A  new  torpedo-craiser,  the  "  Ilyin," 
constructed  of  steel,  steaming  20  knots  an 
hour,  was  tested  in  November. 

FluuNMr— The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1886, 
comprised  specie  loans  of  844,198,685  rubles, 
71,222,000  florins,  126,896,590  pounds  sterling, 
and  555,765,000  francs,  and  loans  redeemable 
in  paper  currency  amoanting  to  8,199,810,207 
rubles. 

igricittm  and  lBtatr7.--Of  1,018,786,800 
acres  on  the  land  registers  in  1882,  28,148,600 
acres  belonged  to  towns,  monasteries,  and  other 
institutions,  252,108,000  to  land-owners  and 
companies,  817,584,500  to  peasant  communes, 
406,064,900  to  the  Crown,  and  19,890,800  were 
attached  to  the  imperial  domains.  The  peas- 
ants holding  land  in  common  numbered  22,- 
896,069  adult  males.  The  noble  proprietors 
numbered  114,480,  and  their  aggregate  estates 
embraced  197,146,500  acres.  In  European 
Russia  the  forests  cover  89  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area,  and  in  Finland  57  per  cent    The 


cereal  production  of  European  Ru^ia,  exclu- 
sive of  Finland  and  Poland,  in  1884,  was  82,- 
848,000  quarters  of  wheat,  80,554,000  of  rye, 
16,850,000  of  barley,  60,720,000  of  oats,  and 
19,300,000  of  other  crops.  The  potato  prod- 
uct was  85,880,000  quarters.  The  annual  pro- 
duction of  hemp  is  about  1,800,000  cwts., 
with  1,800,000  quarters  of  seed;  that  of  flax 
6,400,000  cwts.,  and  2,900,000  quarters  of  lin- 
seed. There  were  189,115  acres  devoted  to 
tobacco  in  1888,  producing  1,192,000  cwts. 

The  product  of  gold  in  1882  was  79,452  lbs. ; 
of  silver,  17,604  lbs. ;  of  platinum,  8,964  lbs. ; 
of  pig-iron,  448,207  tons ;  of  steel,  240,000  tons ; 
of  coal,  8,658,800  tons ;  of  naphtha,  in  1884, 20,- 
000,000  cwts. ;  of  refined  oil,  4,600,000  cwts. 

NavlgatlMb — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
during  1884  at  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  was 
6,582;  in  tbe  White  Sea,  688;  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  4,624;  in  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  1,481 ;  total,  18,225,  of  which  8,181 
were  steamers.  The  total  number  cleared  was 
18,168,  of  which  8,161  were  steamers.  The 
total  number  entered  with  cargoes  was  7,488, 
of  which  4,577  were  steamers;  the  number 
cleared  with  cargoes  was  11,605,  of  which 
7,212  were  steamers.  The  number  entered  un- 
der the  Russian  fiag  was  2,748 ;  under  the 
English,  2,818 ;  under  the  German,  2,116;  un- 
der the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  flags,  1,577; 
under  the  Turkish,  657 ;  under  the  Greek,  886. 
The  number  of  coasting  voyages  was  85,888. 
The  mercantile  marine  in  1888  consisted  of 
2,189  sailing-vessels,  of  467,740  tons,  and  204 
steamers,  of  157,696  tons. 

KallrMdSr— The  railroad  network  in  1886 
comprised  16,025  miles  of  railroads,  not  in- 
cluding those  of  Finland  or  the  Trans-Caspian 
line,  which  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  had  a  length  of 
515  miles.  The  receipts  in  1885  were  280,171,- 
000  rubles.  The  payment  of  guaranteed  in- 
terest and  other  subsidies  to  the  railroads  con- 
stitutes a  heavy  burden  on  the  national  reve- 
nue. The  first  railroads  were  built  by  the 
state,  but  afterward  the  business  was  trans- 
ferred to  private  companies,  to  which  the 
Government  advanced  capital.  Of  the  snm  of 
2,210,000,000  rubles  expended  on  railroads  up 
to  1888,  54  per  cent,  was  furnished  by  the 
state,  the  money  being  raised  by  loans.  On  the 
remaining  46  per  cent,  a  minimum  rate  of 
profit  was  guaranteed.  Various  supplement- 
ary advances  have  been  made  to  the  compa- 
nies, which  have  not  yet  begun  to  pay  off  any 
portion  of  the  debt. 

Hie  PwNHIIw. — The  number  of  private  let- 
ters carried  in  the  mails  during  1884  was  188,- 
963,987;  the  number  of  postal  cards,  11,614,- 
089;  the  number  of  registered  letters,  11,062,- 
492 ;  the  number  of  money-letters,  9,994,543, 
of  the  total  value  of  12,199,976,984  francs;  the 
number  of  newspapers,  100,485,684;  the  num- 
ber of  circulars,  16,926,561.  The  receipts  in 
1884  were  64,470,416  francs;  the  expenses, 
69,988,864  francs. 

The  igrailan  QMstlen.— The  exports  of  grain 
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increased  ironi  9,000,000  quarters  per  annum 
in  1860-'64  to  10,000,000  quarters  in  1866-'69, 
21,000,000  quarters  in  1870-*74,  and  38,000,000 
quarters  in  1875-79.  In  1880-'86  the  average 
was  the  same.  The  crops,  though  fluctuating 
from  year  to  year  between  156,250,000  and 
231,750,000  quarters,  have  not  increased  on 
the  average.  The  larger  exports  have  left  a 
smaller  quantity  for  home  consumption,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  in  the  population. 
Although  many  capitalists  have  grown  rich 
out  of  the  export  trade,  the  average  quantity 
of  cereal  food  consumed  by  the  people  is  one 
seventh  less  per  head  of  the  population  than 
it  was  before  emancipation.  Wheat-bread  is 
never  eaten  now  by  the  peasantry.  A  large 
part  of  the  rye  and  oat  crop  is  also  exported. 
The  exports  of  cattle  have  increased  thirteen- 
fold  since  1864,  and  the  number  of  cattle  in 
the  country  has  greatly  diminished.  After 
emancipation  the  peasants  received  on  the 
average  three  or  four  dessiatines  of  land,  or 
from  eight  to  ten  acres,  which  was  less  than 
their  allotments  as  serfs,  and  insufficient  to 
supply  them  with  food.  With  the  increase  in 
taxation,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  in  taxes  as 
much,  and  in  some  provinces  double  or  treble 
as  much,  as  the  product  of  their  land  would 
bring.  One  half  or  two  thirds  of  their  time 
they  work  on  the  land  of  the  nobles  or  the 
large  farmers.  From  one  third  to  one  half  of 
their  whole  income  is  required  for  taxes.  In 
years  of  exceptionally  good  harvests  the  peas- 
ants have  more  to  do  on  their  own  land,  and 
the  larger  caltivators  must  pay  such  high 
wages  to  harvesters  that  crops  of  less  than 
fourteen  to  one  are  not  reaped  in  the  prov- 
inces of  the  middle  Volga,  though  that  is 
double  the  average  yield  of  grain  in  that  dis- 
trict. The  normal  yield  throughout  Russia  is 
only  four  bushels  of  grain  to  one  of  seed.  In 
poor  years  the  peasantry  travel  long  distances 
ifbr  work,  and  wages  go  down  to  starvation 
rates.  Ajd  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the 
Russian  peasantry  are  sinking  mto  a  state  of 
bondage,  from  which  they  can  not  extricate 
themselves  except  occasionally  with  the  help 
of  relatives.  The  work  performed  under  sucn 
conditions  is  never  of  the  same  quality  as  free 
labor,  but  the  latter  costs  several  times  as 
much.  The  employers  make  up  for  poor  crops 
by  extending  the  area  of  cultivation.  The  men 
that  acquire  wealth  the  most  rapidly  are  the 
peasant  capitalists,  who  gradually  get  posses- 
sion of  the  village  lands,  and  hold  their  poorer 
neighbors  in  bondage.     About  one  third  of  the 


population  of  Russia  proper,  or  20,000,000  per- 
sons, equal  to  the  number  of  serfs  existing  be- 
fore emancipation,  have  sunk  into  the  condi- 
tion of  agriculturaJ  proletarians.  Agriculture 
has  gone  backward,  and  the  condition  cf  the 
peasantry  is  much  worse  than  before  the  free- 
ing of  the  serfiBu 

BeporM  lisaittj  of  Ow  EHpenir.— During  the 
Bulgarian  crisis,  when  the  diplomacy  of  Europe 
was  scandalized  by  the  support  given  by  Rus- 
sia to  the  conspirators  who  abducted  Prince 
Alexander,  and  by  the  high-handed  proceed- 
ings of  Gen.  E an  1  bars,  reports  were  spread 
from  Vienna  that  the  Czar,  who  was  known 
to  have  taken  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs 
into  his  own  hands,  had  begun  to  show  symp- 
,  toms  of  hereditary  insanity. 

Batouk — On  July  3  the  Russian  Government 
notified  the  English  ministry  that  it  had  can- 
celed the  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  re- 
lation to  the  fortification  of  Batoum.  At  the 
Berlin  Congress  the  Briti>h  plenipotentiaries 
objected  to  the  cession  of  any  Asiatic  territory 
to  Russia,  and,  when  they  at  last  acceded,  they 
bound  her  not  to  construct  fortifications  at 
Batoum,  and  to  make  that  place  a  free  port 
The  freedom  of  trade  was  abolished  in  a  ukase 
that  went  into  force  on  July  17,  1886.  The 
reason  for  keeping  Batoum  a  free  port  was 
declared  to  have  been  removed  by  closing  the 
free  transit  of  goods  through  the  Caucasus  to 
Persia,  which  had  been  done  two  years  before. 
The  article  in  the  treaty  relating  to  Batoum  de- 
clared the  Emperor^s  **  intention  to  constitate 
Batoum  a  free  port^  essentially  commercial.^* 
In  revoking  this  declaration,  which  was  de- 
scribed as  voluntary  and  spontaneous,  although 
it  was  the  result  of  long  negotiations,  the  Rus- 
sian Government  contended  that  it  committed 
no  breach  of  the  treaty.  English  travelers 
have  for  several  years  past  called  attention  to 
repairs  of  the  Turkish  fortifications,  and  to  tlie 
accumulation  of  heavy  guns  and  all  the  muni- 
tions of  war  in  the  arsenal  just  outside  the 
free  port.  In  the  autumn  Erupp  guns  were 
mounted  on  the  redoubt  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  a  new  battery  was  made,  and  earth- 
works were  thrown  up  along  the  shore. 

Rsfltof* — ^The  mouth  of  the  Don  has  been  re- 
united to  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
The  important  commercial  town  of  Rostov, 
the  emporium  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  is  by  this 
decree  separated  from  the  government  of  Ekat- 
erinoslav,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  Cossack 
province.  The  trade  has  been  carried  on  partly 
by  Greeks,  but  mostly  Jews. 
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SAMOAN  (or  NATIGATOR)  ISLAITDS.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  question  of  permitting  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  autonomy  of  these  islands  has 
been  discussed  by  the  governments  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  the  United  States ;  more 


particularly  by  Germany,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  interest  in  the  islands  held  by  the 
Deutsche  Handels  and  Plantagen  G^sellsohaft 
der  SQdsee  Inselm  zu  I-Iambnrg,  a  Gennao 
company  controlling  much  of  the  trade  of  the 
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Western  Pacific.  The  twelve  Saraoan  Inlands, 
of  which  all  but  one  (Rose)  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  contain  600,000  acres  of  caltivable  land. 
Of  this  the  Uambarg  Company  owns  and  cul- 
tivates from  10,000  to  15,000  acres,  being  near- 
ly all  there  is  under  cultivation  by  foreigners. 
Here  are  grown  for  export,  cotton,  cocoanutes 
and  coffee,  while  experiments  have  been  made 
with  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  cinnamon,  the  staple 
article  of  produce  for  export,  however,  being 
copra^  the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoan  ut.  As  long 
ago  as  1877,  the  Samoan  chiefs  petitioned  the 
British  Government  to  establish  a  protectorate 
over  the  islands,  but  were  refused.  In  1879 
Germany  obtained  a  treaty  secnring  certain 
privileges,  and  soon  afterward  Great  Britain 


praying  for  the  establishment  of  British  au- 
thority over  the  islands,  and  alleging  that  he 
had  signed  the  agreement  with  the  German 
consul-general  from  fear.  Finally,  early  in 
1886,  the  Samoans  actually  passed  an  act  es- 
tablishing annexation  with  New  Zealand,  and 
this  was  scDt  to  the  Government  of  the  latter 
colony  in  March,  but  was  not  concluded.  The 
Samoans,  in  passing  this  act,  claimed  that  the 
German  officials  interfered  in  their  affairs,  and, 
in  fact,*  a  party  of  sailors  and  marines  from  the 
German  man-of-war  "Albatross'-  landed  on 
one  of  the  islands  and  hoisted  their  flag,  when 
the  Samoan  King  and  his  foUowersfled.  The 
American  consul  at  Apia  telegraphed  to  the 
United  States  Government  an  announcement 
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and  the  United  States  made  similar  treaties. 
In  1881  the  Reichstag  discussed  the  question  of 
annexation,  but  declined  to  take  the  step.  But 
the  Germans  were  pushing  their  colonization 
schemes  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  1884  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  between  that  country  and 
Great  Britain,  by  which  these  powers  bound 
themselves  to  respect  the  independence  of  the 
Samoan  Islands.  Despite  this,  in  November, 
1884,  the  German  consul-general  at  Apia,  the 
chief  city  of  Samoa,  concluded  an  agreement 
with  the  Samoan  King,  which  practically  gave 
Germany  supreme  control,  and  an  effort  made 
by  New  Zealand  in  January,  1885,  to  effect 
annexation  proved  fruitless  on  this  account. 
But,  on  Nov.  11, 1884,  the  King  of  Samoa  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  England, 


of  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  Germans;  but 
the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  disavowed  it.  As 
a  fact,  the  flag  of  the  King  was  pulled  down 
by  Dr.  Steubel,  the  German  consul  -  general, 
with  a  party  of  armed  sailors. 

In  the  mean  time,  internal  troubles  had 
sprung  up  in  Samoa,  owing  to  the  appearance 
of  a  rival  claimant  for  the  throne.  The  sov- 
ereignty over  the  blands  was  in  the  hands  of 
King  Malietoa,  whose  title  was  said  to  have 
come  down  to  him  through  an  unbroken  line 
of  kings  for  five  hundred  years.  A  chief,  named 
Tamesese,  held  the  title  of  vice-king,  and  up  to 
1886  had  lived  quietly  at  Apia.  The  title  of 
Malietoa  was,  in  fact,  unquestioned,  and  the 
treaties  that  had  been  made  with  Samoa  by  the 
Governments  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
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the  United  States,  had  all  been  oondaded  with 
him.  But  now  the  intriguing  of  the  Germans 
awakened  such  ambitions  hopes  in  the  mind  of 
Chief  Tamesese  that  he  consented  to  set  him- 
self np  as  a  claimant  for  the  throne.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Germans  in  tearing  down  the  8a- 
moan  flag  was  a  part  of  this  programme,  the 
excuse  oflTered  being  the  charge  that  King  Ma- 
Hetoa  had  failed  to  keep  the  agreement  made 
with  the  German  consul-general.  This  treaty 
provided  for  a  mixed  court  to  try  offenses  com- 
mitted by  Germans  against  Samoans,  or  vice 
versa,  the  court  to  be  composed  of  two  Sa- 
moans  and  two  Germans,  and  to  be  presided 
over  by  the  German  consul-general.  It  was 
further  provided  that  all  laws  and  statutes  af- 
fecting the  people  of  the  two  nations  should 
be  passed  upon  by  this  court  Although  there 
was  an  article  stipulating  that  all  laws  should 
have  the  approval  of  the  King  before  they  be- 
came operative,  and  although  the  King  signed 
the  treaty  under  a  misunderstanding  of  its  pur- 
port, he  soon  discovered  that  it  would  transfer 
all  power  to  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and  it 
was  therefore  never  made  effective. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  May, 
1886,  when  three  large  German  vessels  of  war 
eutered  the  harbor  of  Apia.  The  admiral  did 
not  offer  to  recognize  ^ing  Malietoa  in  any 
way,  but,  after  a  stay  of  a  few  days  at  Apia, 
took  his  vessels  to  Fasetootia,  another  port, 
where  Tamesese  had  established  himself,  and 
there  landed  with  the  band  of  the  flag-ship, 
and  amid  groat  ceremonial. 

There  the  admiral  met  Tamesese  and  his 
principal  followers,  when  addresses  were  made 
on  both  sides.  Of  two  of  them  the  following 
are  exact  translations,  having  been  taken  down 
by  a  native  missionary  on  the  spot : 

Addreu  of  ths  Admiral:  Theae  ^ntlcmon  hove 
come  here  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  you, 
the  Tuemua  and  his  faithful  friends.  I  gratefully 
thank  your  Majesty,  the  Kin?,  thia  d:iy.  I  have 
been  d&souraged,  but  now  I  look  upon  you  as  my 
friend,  together  with  your  govemmont.  I  wish  to 
make  kuown  to  your  Mfyeaty  that  this  is,  as  it  were, 
the  visit  of  a  swill  forerunner,  but  the  purport  of  our 
visit  is,  that  we  may  aee  your  Majesty  and  your  gov- 
ernment. Let  your  government  conduct  quietlv  its 
alfairit,  for  the  time  is  near  when  a  decision  will  be 
reached.  Great,  indeed,  is  my  joy  to-day  at  our  in- 
terview. I  exhort  you  to  do  all  things  quietly,  for 
your  government  is  truly  established,  and  is  indeed 
very  strong. 

Jieply  0/  Tam€»M6 :  What  you  say  is  very  good. 
I  also  rojoico ;  but  my  opinion  is,  there  should  be  one 
government.  Then  wars  will  cease  in  Samoa,  for 
there  are  certain  men  who  are  a  continual  hindrance 
to  us,  and  wish  to  rebel  against  tliis  government. 

While  these  proceedings  were  in  progress. 
United  States  Consul  Greenebaura  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  King  Malietoa  in  the  following 
letter : 

OovBRWMEST  HoTOE,  Apia,  Mou  18,  1886. 

To  the  Hon.  BeHhold  Oreenebaum^  UniUd  StaUa 
Consul :  As  the  kingdom  of  Samoa  has  applied  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  assistance  and  protec- 
tion, and,  as  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  Sainonn  people, 
now  unhappily  in  rebellion  aeainst  my  authority,  arc 
fearful  that  the  guns  of  Atiierican  and  English  men- 
of-war  will  be  turned  apiinst  them,  we  desire  you  to 


issue  a  proclamation  to  allay  such  fears,  and  to  bid  all 
people  m  Samoa  to  be  quiet  and  orderly,  and  to  sro  to 
their  own  villages,  and  there  live  in  a  |)eacefuf  and 
orderly  manner.  Malietoa,  King  of  Samoa, 

BxLU,  Secrdary  of  StaU, 

This  was  promptly  responded  to  by  the  is> 
suing  of  the  following  proclamation : 

In  obedience  to  the  request  of  his  Majesty  King 
Malietoa.  I,  the  undersigned,  Berthold  Greenebaum, 
United  Statea  consul  in  the  kingdom  of  Samoa,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  command  of  King  Malietoa,  above  set  out.  do 
hereby  order  all  people  within  this  kingdom  to  live 
I)eaoeably  and  quietly,  and  also  order  all  persons  who 
may  have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
government  of  King  Iklalietda,  lorthwith  to  disperse 
to  their  several  homes,  and  there  dwell  peaceably. 
And  I  hereby  state  that  no  English  or  American  war- 
ship will  be  r&^uested  by  me,  actinj^  as  and  for  the 
United  States  oiAmerica  and  his  Majesty  Kine  Malie- 
toa, to  fire  upon  or  otherwise  molest  any  of  uie  anb- 
jeots  of  this  or  any  other  country,  unless  for  the 
preservation  of  life  and  property,  or  the  punishment 
of  crime. 

The  United  States  of  America  desire  that  happi- 
ness,  peace,  and  prosperity  may  be  enjoyed  by  Samoa, 
and  trust  that  the  diffioulties  hitherto  letaraing  the 
progress  of  these  islands  will  soon  be  overcome^  and 
that  by  reviving  commerce,  and  with  an  estabhsbed 

government,  the  great  natural  resouroes  of  this  kmg- 
om  maj[  be  peaceably  developed,  so  that  the  welfare, 
both  of  individuals  and  the  community,  may  be  se- 
cured. Bebthold  Gbeekebauu,  V,  S»  Ountul, 
Apia,  Samoa,  May  14, 1886. 

By  order  of  the  United  States  consul,  the 
Bamoan  flag  was  now  hoisted  with  the  United 
States  flag  over  it,  npon  the  same  halyards,  thus 
indicating  and  announcing  the  protectorate 
over  Samoa  a8snme<l  by  the  United  States. 
As  soon  as  this  conclusion  was  promulgated, 
the  German  fleet  sailed  away  from  the  Scunoan 
islands.  The  act  of  the  United  States  consul  is 
said  to  have  aroused  the  greatest  enthuaasm 
among  the  Samoans,  crowds  of  whom  gathered 
.in  front  of  the  government  building  in  Apia, 
shouting  and  cheering.  A  few  days  later  the 
U.  S.  steamer  "  Mohican  "  arrived  at  Apia,  and 
it  is  ailej;ed  that  the  action  of  the  United  States 
consul  was  approved  by  the  captain  of  the 
"  Mohican,"  by  the  British  consul,  and  by  the 
British  residents ;  but  Dr.  Stenbel,  the  German 
consul,  entered  his  protest  against  the  action 
of  Oonsnl  Greenebaum,  and  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation : 

It  is  well  known  by  all  Samoa  that  negotiations 
are  at  present  bein^  carried  on  between  the  three  great 
powers,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  that  which 
will  conduce  to  the  prosperity  orSamoa.  These  ne- 
gotiations are  not  yet  complete.  For  Uiis  cfause  Ger- 
man ships  of  war  have  left  Samoa  without  inauiring 
into  the  transgressions  of  trcaUea  and  other  violations 
of  law  recently  committed  by  Malietoa.  But  these 
have  been  made  known  to  the  Government  of  Ger- 
many, in  consequence  of  which  the  German  1^  lias 
been  kept  flying  at  Moule-Nouhon  Point.  On  this 
account  nothing  done  by  Malietoa  during  recent  days 
is  of  any  value  whatever.    It  is  qnitc  impossible  that 

Erotection  can  be  extended  over  the  Government'  of 
amoa  by  the  American  consul  before  such  instruc- 
tions have  been  received  IVom  his  own  Government. 
Hence  the  hoisting  of  the  American  flag  over  the  flag 
of  tlie  Government  in  Apia  is  of  no  value  whatever. 
I  emphatically  protest  against  that  act,  and  I  exhort 
all  Samoa  to  place  no  reliance  upon  it.  It  is  of  no 
value  whatever,  for  tliey  are  committing  acts  which 
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will  oauae  serionB  trouble,  since  Samoa  alone  will  bo 
held  TeepoDMble  for  the  conRequenoes  of  such  acts. 
Dr.  Steubei.,  German  Oanaul-GtneraL 
Ani,  May  31, 18S6. 

The  proclamation  and  other  action  of  Con- 
sul Greenebaam,  and  the  presence  in  Samoan 
waters  of  a  United  States  war-vessel,  now  en- 
couraged King  Malietoa  to  endeavor  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis.  On  May  28  he  planned  an 
attack  on  the  rebels,  ordered  beacon-fires  to 
be  lighted,  and  summoned  the  loyal  natives 
from  the  neighboring  islands  of  Savaii,  Ma- 
nono,  and  Apolima.  During  the  night  of  the 
23d  and  the  following  day  about  2,000  war- 
riors silently  gathered  in  and  around  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  Tamesese  and  his  adherents. 

The  foreign  consuls  met  on  the  evening  of 
the  24th,  on  board  the  ''Mohican"  (Capt. 
Day),  when  it  was  decided  to  visit  Tamesese 
on  the  following  morning,  and  endeavor  to 
prevent  an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  According- 
ly, on  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  "  Mohican  " 
left  the  harbor  of  Apia  and  anchored  off  Fase- 
tootia,  where  the  rebel  flag  could  be  seen  fly- 
ing over  their  camp.  A  communication  was 
at  once  sent  to  Tamesese,  inviting  him  to  a 
conference,  to  which  he  acceded,  but  not  until 
a  peremptory  demand  had  been  made  for  his 
presence.  The  conference  was  held;  but  all 
efforts  to  brin^  Tamesese  to  terms  proved 
abortive.  Relymg  on  the  asvsurances  he  had 
received  from  the  German  admiral  and  consul- 
general,  he  declined  all  overtures  that  in- 
cluded acknowledgment  of  King  Malietoa  as 
the  legitimate  King  of  Samoa.  A  consulta- 
tion ensued  among  the  foreign  officials,  which 
resulted  in  a  note  being  sent  to  Malietoa,  de- 
manding that  peace  should  be  maintained,  and 
that  all  armed  men  should  be  prevented  from 
crossing  the  border. 

On  the  26th  the  armies  still  confronted  each 
other,  and  rumors  of  skirmishing  and  the 
capture  of  a  few  prisoners  reached  Apia.  By 
invitation  of  Capt.  Day,  the  foreign  consuls 
again  met  for  a  conference  on  board  the  *'  Mo- 
hican." The  municipality  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  all  the  foreign  consuls  and  several  of 
the  merchants  of  Apia.  A  proposition  was 
made  by  the  British  consul  that  the  King 
should  be  temporarily  suspended,  and  that  tlie 
board  should  extend  its  functions  beyond  the 
limits  of  Apia,  in  order  to  control  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom.  This  was  lost  through  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  Consul  Greenebaum. 
A  compromise  was  fiuHlly  agreed  upon,  nnd 
the  following  proclamation  was  issued : 

We,  the  consuls  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States,  give  notice  toat  we  and  our  Gov- 
ernments do  not,  and  never  have,  in  any  way  reoog^ 
nized  Tamesese  as  King  of  Samoa,  and  order  all  Sa- 
moans  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  remain  quiet  and 
peaoeftil.  And  we  farther  demand  the  continued  en- 
lorcement  of  the  convention^  especially  with  regard 
to  the  neutral  territory  of  Apia. 

Db.  Stecbel,  Imperial  German  Ooneul- General, 

WiLFBED  Powell, -K  A  M,  Consul, 

B.  Gbeekebaum,  United  Slates  Consul, 

▲riA,  May  87, 1S86. 


On  the  same  day  King  Malietoa  met  the 
foreign  consuls  and  the  captains  of  the  British 
oorvette  ^^ Diamond"  and  tlie  United  States 
steamer  "Mohican."  At  this  conference  it 
was  formally  decided  that  Malietoa  should 
be  officially  addressed  by  the  German  consnl- 
general  in  a  communication,  in  which  he 
should  be  recognized  as  the  King  of  Samoa, 
and  that  Tamesese  should  surrender  his  fort 
and  disband  his  army,  being  granted  until 
June  2  to  comply.  These  terms  were  accepted 
and  eventually  carried  out.  When  U.  S.  Consul 
Greenebaum  communicated  his  action  to  the 
State  Department  at  Washington,  he  was  re- 
called, and,  for  having  overstepped  the  limits 
of  his  functions  in  declaring  an  American 
protectorate  of  the  Samoan  Islands  without 
authority  from  the  United  States  Government, 
his  resignation  was  requested. 

The  population  of  the  Samoan  Islands  is  es- 
timated at  56,000.  The  exports  of  Samoa  in- 
clude cocoanuts,  copra,  Cluli  peppers,  limes, 
lime-juice,  b^ohe-de-mer,  sharks'  tins,  and  cot- 
ton. The  exports  from  1875  to  1880  to  San 
Francisco  amounted  to  $75,610.74.  In  1883 
the  entire  imports  amounted  to  $244,980 ;  ex- 
ports, $274,871;  in  1884,  imports,  $200,885; 
exports,  $858,628.  The  trade  with  the  United 
States  in  1883  was :  imports,  $124,181 ;  ex- 
ports, $14,000;  in  1884,  imports,  $116,962; 
exports,  $25,000.  The  native  Samoans  are  in- 
dolent, and  live  in  a  fashion  of  communism, 
and  the  agriculture  of  the  islands  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  who  also  monop- 
olize most  of  the  trade,  although  there  are 
a  few  Englbh  and  American  firms  in  Apia. 
Meanwhile  there  are  vast  tracts  of  marvellous- 
ly fertile  land  uncultivated,  where  sugar  and 
coffee  could  be  raised  with  the  miniumm  of 
hibor  and  expense.  The  cultivation  of  cotton 
was  begun  in  Samoa  at  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can oivU  war.  The  average  product  is  a  bale 
of  sea-island  cotton  to  the  acre.  The  produc- 
tion of  copra  is  about  6,000  tons  annually, 
worth  from  $75  to  $100  a  ton.  Coffee  gr<»w8 
well,  and  also  tobacco ;  experiments  with  cin- 
chona have  not  proved  successful.  I'he  labor 
on  the  German  plantations  is  imported  under 
contract. 

The  entire  interior  of  the  Samoan  Islands  is 
a  vast  forest,  much  of  which  has  never  been 
explored.  The  climate  is  healthful,  and  the  na- 
tives bear  a  high  reputation  for  virtue  and 
honesty.  These  islands  lie  in  the  track  of  the 
steamers  that  ply  between  San  Francisco  and 
Australia,  but  do  not  touch  at  them.  Ameri- 
can consuls  at  Apia  have  all  reported  favorably 
on  the  feasibility  of  increasing  the  trade  of  the 
islands  with  the  United  States,  and  of  more 
fully  developing  their  agricultural  resources. 

SEA4iatPEEIil&  The  belief  in  the  existence 
of  gigantic  sea-serpents  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  other 
early  writers  gave  credence  to  tales  of  sea- 
monsters,  and  scientists  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury are  by  no  means  agreed  in  their  opinions 
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as  to  the  existence  or  Don-ezistence  of  enor- 
moas  sea-serpents.  iSea- snakes,  true  marine 
ophidians,  are  more  common  in  tropical  seas 
than  is  generally  supposed.  They  are  found 
most  abundantly  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  have 
an  eztensiye  geographical  range,  and  between 
forty  and  fifty  species  are  known.  They  are  all 
highly  poisonous,  and  some  are  so  ferocious 
that  they  more  frequently  attack  than  avoid 
man.  The  greatest  length  to  which  they  are 
known  to  attain  is  twelve  feet.  To  suit  their 
aquatic  habits,  their  form  and  structure  differ 
from  those  of  land-serpents.  The  tail  is  com- 
pressed vertically,  flattened  from  the  sides,  so 
as  to  form  fins,  like  the  tails  of  eels,  by  which 
they  propel  themselves ;  but,  instead  of  taper- 
ing to  a  point,  it  is  rounded  off  at  the  end,  like 
ihe  scabbard  of  a  cavalry-saber.  Like  other 
lung-breathing  animals  that  live  in  water,  they 
are  also  provided  with  a  respiratory  apparatus 
adapted  to  the  circumstfluces  and  requirements 
of  their  lives;  their  nostrils,  which  are  very 
smaU.  being  furnished,  like  those  of  the  seal, 
manatee,  etc.,  with  a  valve. 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  great  sea-serpents 
that  from  time  to  time  have  appeared  to  won- 
dering men,  we  mean  animals  different  from 
these  sea-snakes.  Such  were  the  marine  mon- 
sters that,  during  the  summer  months  of  1886, 


JONAH  AND  THB  VHALS. 

visited  various  portions  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America,  of  whose  previous  appear- 
ance in  various  portions  of  the  globe  we  find 
numerous  records.  In  the  museum  of  the  Lat- 
eran  Palace  in  Rome  is  a  collection  of  coffins 
of  early  Christians,  found  in  the  Catacombs, 
sculptured  with  Scriptural  designs,  one  of  which 
represents  the  adventure  of  Jonah  and  the 
"  whale."  In  this  representation,  Jonah  is  be- 
ing swallowed  feet  foremost  (or  possibly  being 
ejected,  head  first)  by  an  enormous  sea-mon- 
ster, which  has  the  chest  and  forelegs  of  a  horse, 
a  long,  arching  neck  with  a  mane  at  its  base 
near  the  shoulders,  a  head  like  nothing  known 
to-day  in  nature,  but  having  hair  upon  and 
beneath  the  cheeks,  while  the  hinder  portion 
of  its  body  is  that  of  a  serpent 
of  prodigious  length.  Experts 
have  placed  the  date  of  this 
sculpture  at  about  280  a.  d. 

Coming  to  more  recent  times, 
we  find  numerous  traditions 
about  the  sea-serpent  among 
the  Scandinavian  nations.  OlansMftamtls,  Arch- 
bishop of  Upsala,  who  wrote  in  1555,  gave,  in 
his  amusing  and  instructive  history,  an  accoutit 
of  several  marine  monsters,  one  of  which  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  picture. 


The  Rev.  Hans  Egede,  who  has  been  called 
"  The  Apostle  to  Greenland,"  in  his  journal  of 
a  voyage  thither,  notes  the  appearance  of  a 
marine  monster  that  was  sketched  by  one  ol 
his  fellow-voyagers,  Mr.  Bing. 


AFTER  OLAUB  MACWUS. 


Of  this  monster  A[r.  Egede  says :  *^  On  the 
6th  of  July,  1784,  there  appeared  a  very  large 
and  frightful  sea-monster,  which  raised  itself 
so  high  out  of  the  water  that  its  head  reached 
above  our  maintop.  It  had  a  long,  sharp  snout, 
and  spouted  water  like  a  whale,   and  verj 


MONSTBR  DBSCRIBEO  BT  BOKDB. 

broad  flappers.  The  body  seemed  to  be  cov- 
ered with  scales,  and  the  skin  to  be  wrinkled 
and  uneven,  and  the  lower  part  was  formed 
like  a  snake.  After  some  time  the  creature 
plunged  backward  into  the  water,  and  then 
turned  its  tail  up  above  the  surface — a  whole 
shipVlength  from  its  head." 


PANTOPPTDAN'S  SBA-SBRPENT. 


Bishop  Pantoppidan,  of  Bergen,  Norway, 
was  the  author  of  a  natural  history  in  which 
appears  the  picture  of  a  sea-serpent  whose 
length  was  said  to  be  about  600  feet,  whose 
diameter   was    that  of   two  hogsheads,   and 
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whose  oolor  was  dark  brown,  variegated  with 
light  spots  or  streaks. 

The  bishop  also  cites  a  letter,  dated  1761, 
from  Capt.  De  Ferry,  of  the  Swedish  Navy, 
relating  to  a  snake  seen  by  him  near  Molde 
on  a  calm,  hot  day  in  August,  1746.  He  (Gapt. 
De  Ferry)  fired  at  it  whereupon  it  immediate- 
ly sank.  The  head,  ne  relates,  was  like  that  of 
a  horse ;  the  mouth  was  quite  black,  and  very 
large;  the  eyes  were  black,  and  there  were 
seven  or  eight  folds  or  curves  about  six  feet 
apart. 

The  sea-serpent  was  by  no  means  a  stranger 
to  the  mariners  on  the  New  England  coast. 
Capt.  Eleazer  Crabtree,  with  several  of  bis 
neiighbors,  saw  a  large  serpent  in  the  Bay  of 
Penobscot,  in  1778.  The  animal  is  de&cribed 
as  about  100  feet  long  and  about  8  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  held  his  head  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  suHiace  of  the  water.  In  May,  1780,  Capt. 
George  Little,  commanding  a  public  armed 
ship  of  the  colonies,  while  lying  in  Round 
Pond  in  Broad  Bay,  discovered  a  large  ser- 
pent coming  down  the  bay.  He  immediately 
ordered  the  cutter  to  be  manned  and  armed, 
and  in  it  he  pursued  the  monster  as  far  as 
Musoongus  Island.  This  serpent  was  described 
as  resembling  a  very  large  specimen  of  a  com- 
mon blacksnake,  from  &  to  60  feet  in  length, 
and  about  16  inches  in  greatest  diameter,  and 
having  a  head  the  size  of  a  man^s,  carried  four  or 
five  feet  above  the  water.  In  1802,  a  sea-ser- 
pent was  agdn  seen  in  the  bay  of  Penobscot, 
and  in  July  of  the  same  year  a  marine  monster 
was  seen  by  the  crew  and  passengers  of  an 
English  packet- ship  off  the  coast  of  lx>ng  Isl- 
and, who  thus  described  it :  ^^  His  head  was 
rather  larger  than  that  of  a  horse,  but  formed 
like  that  of  a  serpent.  His  body  was  more  than 
60  feet  in  length.  His  head,  and  as  mach  of 
his  body  as  we  could  discover,  was  all  of  a 
blue  color,  except  a  black  circle  around  his 
eyes." 

In  1808  the  dead  body  of  an  enormous  sea- 
monster  was  cast  up  by  the  waves  upon  the 
rocky  coast  of  Stronsa,  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles, 
It  measured  66  feet  in  length  and  about  10  feet 
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in  circumference,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
kind  of  mane,  or  ridjre  of  bristles,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  shoulder  to  within  2^  feet  of 
the  tail.  These  bristles  while  moist,  were  lu- 
minous in  the  dark.  The  animal  was  provided 
with  fins  or  swimming-paws,  which  measured 
4  feet  6  inches  in  length.  A  drawing  was 
made  of  it,  of  which  the  illustration  here  given 
is  a  fac-siraile. 

In  June,  1816,  a  sea-serpent  was  seen  off 
Plymouth,  Mass..  and  chased  by  several  old 
whale-men.  In  August,  1817,  it  appeared  in 
the  harbor  of  Gloucester,  and  in  the  same 


month  was  seen  within  80  or  60  yards  of  the 
'*  Laura,"  by  Capt,  Tappan  and  the  crew  of  that 
vessel.  .They  described  it  with  considerable 
minuteness,  as  follow :  "  He  was  formed  like 
a  serpent.  His  tongue  was  thrust  out,  and  ap- 
peared about  2  feet  in  length ;  this  he  raised 
several  times  over  his  head,  and  then  let  it  fall 
again;  it  was  of  light-brown  color,  and  the 
end  of  it  resembled  a  harpoon." 

In  1819,  a  veritable  sea-monster  made  several 
appearances  along  the  New  England  coast. 
On  the  morning  of  June  6  he  was  encount- 
ered by  the  sloop  "Concord,"  on  a  voyage 
from  New  York  to  Salem,  16  miles  north- 
west of  Race  Point.  He  was  described  as 
being  perfectly  black,  with  a  head  like  a 
snake^s,  about  as  long  as  a  horse's  head,  and 
elevated  from  four  to  seven  feet  above  the 
water,  while  on  his  back  were  bunches  about 
as  large  as  a  half-barrel.  In  August  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  seen  by  several  hundred 
persons  at  Nahant,  and  they  reported  him  to 
be  about  60  feet  in  length.  On  the  26th  of  the 
same  month,  the  TJ.  S.  Schooner  "  Science  "  was 
surveying  Gloucester  harbor,  when  a  sea-ser- 
pent rose  within  40  yards  of  one  of  her  boats. 
He  was  described  as  being  dark-brown,  with 
white  under  the  throat.  His  head  was  about 
8  feet  in  circumference,  and  smaller  than  his 
body,  and  he  was  from  100  to  180  feet  long. 
Upon  his  back  were  18  or  14  protuberances, 
the  first  one  10  or  12  feet  back  of  the  head, 
decreasing  as  they  approached  the  tail.  After 
observing  him  for  a  little  while,  several  of  the 
ofiicers  in  the  boat  landed  at  a  point  where 
they  could  continue  to  observe  the  monster, 
while  the  boat  was  dispatched  to  bring  up  the 
schooner ;  but  before  that  vessel  arrivea,  the 
serpent  disappeared. 

On  June  16, 1826,  while  the  ship  "  Silas  Rich- 
ards "  was  off  St.  George's  Banks,  a  sea-serpent 
appeared  close  by  her  bow.  He  was  seen  by 
several  of  the  crew  and  passengers,  and  among 
the  latter  by  Mr.  Warburton,  "an  eminent 
merchant  and  member  of  the  firm  of  Barclay 
Brothers  &  Co.,  of  London."  In  the  "  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science"  this  gentleman  de- 
scribed him  as  about  60  feet  long,  with  humps 
upon  his  back  like  those  of  a  dromedary. 

In  July,  1880,  a  party  of  fishermen  off  the 
New  England  coast  were  frightened  by  a  ser- 
pent that  rose  within  a  short  di^^tance  and  im- 
mediately came  within  six  feet  of  the  vessel, 
raised  his  head,  and  looked  over  the  deck. 
The  party  on  board  fied  to  the  cabin,  and,  when 
they  emerged  again,  the  serpent  had  disap- 
peared. 

In  1888  the  sea-serpent  appeared  twice.  On 
Hay  16  a  party  of  five  English  officers  stationed 
at  Halifax  were  sailing  in  a  yacht,  when  a 
creature  like  a  huge  snake,  about  eighty  feet 
in  length  and  with  head  elevated,  passed  with- 
in 160  or  200  yards  of  their  vessel.  In  July 
of  the  same  year  a  sea-serpent  visited  Boston 
Bay,  and  several  parties  were  organized  to 
capture  him,  but  he  eluded  his  hunters. 
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Perhaps  the  most  cnrioas  appearance  of  the 
sea-serpeut  was  on  Aug.  6,  1848,  when  it  was 
seen  by  the  "  Deadalus,"  a  British  frigate  home- 
ward bound  from  the  West  Indies.  It  was 
first  sighted  about  five  o^clock  in  the  afternoon, 
approached  very  near  the  ship,  and  remained 
in  sight  about  twenty  minutes.  Several  of  the 
officers  and  many  of  the  crew  saw  it  very 
plainly.  It  was  described  as  an  enormous  ser- 
pent, with  head  and  shoulders  kept  about  four 
feet  above  the  sarface,  nearly  sixty  feet  in 
length,  dark  brown  and  yellowish  white  about 
the  throat. 

On  July  8,  1875,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
**  Pauline  "  observed  three  large  sperm-whales, 
and  one  of  them  was  gripped  around  the  body 


so  that  the  end  of  the  squid's  body  has  been 
compared  to  an  arrow-head.  It  is  a  habit  of 
these  squids,  the  small  species  of  which  are 
met  with  in  some  localities  in  teeming  abnn- 
dance,  to  swim  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
water  in  hot  and  calm  weather.  The  arrow- 
headed  tail  is  then  raised  out  of  the  water  to 
a  height  that  in  a  large  individual  might  be 
three  feet  or  more,  and  as  it  precedes  the 
body,  which  moves  at  the  rate  of  several  miles 
an  hour,  it  of  course  looks,  to  a  person  who 
lias  never  heard  of  an  animal  going  tail  first  at 
such  speed,  like  the  creature's  head.  Calama- 
ries  or  squids  of  the  ordinary  size  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  among  the  commonest 
and  best  known  of  marine  animals  in  many 
seas;  but,  only  a  few  years  ago,  any  one  that 
expressed  his  belief  in  one  formidable  enough 
to  capsize  a  boat  or  to  pull  a  man  out  of  one, 
WAS  aerided  for  his  credulity.  We  now  know 
that  their  existence  is  no  fiction,  for  squids 
have  been  captured  measuring  over  fifty  feet. 
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with  two  turns  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  huge 
serpent.  The  head  and  tail  appeared  to  have 
a  lengtli  beyond  the  coils  of  about  thirty  feet, 
and  its  girth  eight  or  nine  feet.  The  ser- 
pent whirled  the  whale  round  and  round,  and 
then  suddenly  dragged  him  to  the  bottom, 
head  first.  A  rough  drawing  was  made  of  this 
extraordinary  scene,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  here 
given. 

Numerous  appearances  of  the  sea-serpent 
were  reported  in  1886;  but  in  no  instances 
were  the  observers  near  enough  to  make  new 
discoveries  as  to  its  shape  or  formation.  Va- 
rious hypotheses  have  been  advanced  by  scien- 
tific in  en  to  account  for  these  appearances. 
Thus  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  calamary  (or 
giant  squid),  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  would  present  the  appearance  described 
by  so  many  observers  as  peculiar  to  the  great 
sea-serpent;   and  it  has  been  urged  that  it 
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The  sea-serpent  has  again  been  supposed  to 
be  of  the  race  of  some  antediluvian  monster, 
and  the  coi^ecture  that  there  may  be  in  exist- 
ence some  congeners  of  these  great  reptiles  is 
not  inconsistent  with  zoological  science ;  for  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  some  undescribed  form 
exists  which  is  intermediary  between  the  tor- 
toise and  the  serpents. 
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was  the  same  animal,  rising  to  the  surface  to 
blow,  that  was  seen  by  Mr.  Egede. 

When  swimming,  these  squids  propel  them- 
selves backward  by  the  outrush  of  a  stream  of 
water  from  a  tube  pointing  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  that  in  which  the  animal  is  proceed- 
ing. The  tail  part,  therefore,  goes  in  advance, 
and  the  body  tapers  toward  this.  At  a  short 
flistance  from  the  actual  extremity,  two  flat 
fins  prryect  from  the  body,  one  on  each  side. 


SETHOIJR,  BORATIO,  an  American  statestnan, 
born  at  Pompey  Hill,  Onondaga  County,  K  T., 
May  81, 1810 ;  died  in  Utica,  Feb.  12, 1836.  The 
Seymour  family  was  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Hartford,  Conn.  Henry  Seymour,  father 
of  Horatio,  removed  to  Onondaga  County,  N. 
Y.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  in 
time  became  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
State.  He  was  State  Senator,  Canal  Commis- 
sioner, member  of  the  State  Council  of  Ap- 
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pointroent,  and  seconi)  Mayor  of  TJtica,  of 
which  place  he  became  a  resident  about  1821. 
Horatio  Seymour  attended  school  in  his  native 
village  until  lie  was  ten  years  of  age,  when 
he  was  sent  to  Oxford  Academy.  In  the  spring 
of  1824  he  entered  Geneva  Academy  (now  Ho- 
hart  College),  and  remained  there  a  year,  going 
thence  to  Partridge^s  Military  School  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Oonn.  He  studied  law  with  Greene  C. 
Bronsou  and  Samuel  Beardsley,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1832;  though  he  never 
practiced  his  profession,  the  care  of  the  prop- 
erty he  had  inherited  taking  up  much  of  his 
time.  In  1888  he  became  military  secretary 
of  Gov.  Marcy,  and  held  the  place  until  1889. 
On  May  81, 1885,  he  married  Mary  Bleecker, 
of  Albany. 

In  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assem- 
bly as  a  Democrat ;  and  in  1842  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Utica  by  a  mcgority  of  180  over 
Spencer  Kellogg,  the  Whig  candidate.  In  1848 
he  was  renominated,  and  was  beaten  by  Fred- 
erick Hollister,  by  the  narrow  majority  of  16 
votes;  but  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and,  in  the 
session  that  began  in  1844  he  distinguished 
himself  among  men  like  John  A.  Diz,  San- 
ford  £.  Church,  and  Michael  Hoffman.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Canals, 
and  presented  an  elaborate  report,  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  canal  policy  of  the  State  for 
many  years.  He  advocated  the  employment 
of  the  surplus  revenue  to  enlarge  the  locks  of 
the  Erie  and  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
the  Black  River  and  Genesee  Valley  Canals, 
and  showed  thorough  confidence  in  the  devel- 
opment of  trade  with  the  West.  He  was  again 
elected  to  the  Assembly  in  the  autumn  of  1844, 
and  was  chosen  Speaker  in  the  Legislature  of 
1845.  In  the  bitter  quarrel  of  Democratic  fac- 
tions that  followed,  Seymour,  though  known 
as  a  "  Hunker "  and  opposed  to  the  **  Barn- 
burner" revolt  of  1847,  was  anxious  f<»r  the 
harmony  of  the  party.  It  was  as  a  man  ac- 
ceptable to  all  factions  that  he  became  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Gk)v- 
ernor  in  1860 ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  the  Whig 
candidate,  Washington  Hunt,  by  a  majority  of 
262,  while  Sanford  E.  Church,  his  associate  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  was  elected  lieutenant- 
Govemor.  In  1852  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Baltimore, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  have  the  vote  of 
New  York  cast  solidly  for  William  L.  Marcj, 
but  failed.  The  same  year  he  was  again  nom- 
inated as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  22,596 
over  his  former  competitor,  Washington  Hunt. 
During  his  term  there  was  a  strong  temperance 
movement  on  foot  in  the  State,  and  the  Legis- 
lature passed  a  prohibition  law,  which  Gov. 
Seymour  vetoed.  He  was  opposed  to  sump- 
tuary legislation  in  a  general  way,  and  to  that 
measure  in  particular,  as  unconstitutional.  This 
veto  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  acts  ever 
done  by  a  public  man,  and  provoked  intensely 


bitter  criticism.  In  1854  Mr.  Seymour  was 
renominated  for  the  governorship,  and  received 
156,495  votes  to  156,804  cast  for  Myron  H. 
Clark,  the  temperance  candidate,  122,282  for 
Daniel  Ullman,  the  "Know-Nothing"  candi- 
date, and  88,550  for  Greene  C.  Bronson,  the 
candidate  of  the  '^  Hard-shell  Democrats.  The 
vetoed  law  was  again  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, was  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  was 
finally  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  In  1856  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  at  Cincinnati, 
which  nominated  Buclianan  and  Breckinridge, 
and  he  supported  the  ticket  actively  in  the 
cauvass  of  that  year. 

He  opposed  the  policy  of  the  "  Know-Noth- 
ing" party  strongly,  and  without  denying  the 
right  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  regulate 
immigration,  or  even   forbid    it   altogether, 
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which  he  asserted  many  years  afterward  in 
regard  to  the  Chinese  importation,  he  pleaded 
for  a  liberal  policy  toward  immigrants. 

He  presented  facts  showing  that  the  growth 
of  the  North  was  much  more  rapid  than  the 
growth  of  the  South,  and  declared  that  the 
political  power  of  the  country  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  free  States.  He  added :  ''  It 
will  now  be  seen  if  the  North  will  use  its 
power  fairly.  If  it  does  not,  the  South  has 
the  ability,  and  I  hope  the  spirit,  to  resist  in- 
justice. If  it  does  not  do  so,  it  will  be  untrue 
to  itself,  to  us,  and  to  the  whole  country." 

In  1857  Mr.  Seymour  received  from  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  the  offer  of  a  first-class  foreign 
mission,  but  declined  it ;  and  he  took  no  promi- 
nent part  in  politics  until  the  secession  move- 
ment began  and  threatened  serious  conse- 
quences. He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions  at  the  convention  held  at  Twed- 
dle  Hall,  Albany,  Jan.  81, 1861,  after  the  seces- 
sion of  six  States,  to  consider  the  feasibility 
of  compromise  measures;  and  he  delivered  a 
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speeoli  that  was  designed  mainly  to  show  the 
pecaliar  dangers  of  civil  war. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  in  the  soring  of 

1861,  Mr.  Seytnoar  was  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature, 
which  was  tben  in  session,  called  him  into  con- 
sultation as  to  the  proper  course  of  political 
action.  He  counBeled  the  simple  duty  of 
loyalty — to  obey  the  laws  and  maintain  the 
national  authority.  He  was  active  in  raising 
one  of  the  firi»t  companies  of  Wisconsin  volun- 
teers. When  he  returned  home  in  the  autumn, 
he  spoke  at  a  Democratic  ratification  meet- 
ing held  in  Utica,  Oct.  28,  1861,  saying :  '*  In 
common  with  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  deplored  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
a  great  calamity ;  yet  he  was  chosen  in  a  con- 
stitutional manner,  and  we  wish,  as  a  defeated 
organization,  to  show  our  loyalty  by  giving 
him  a  iust  and  generous  support.^'  He  denied 
that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  de- 
nied that  the  war  should  be  waged  for  its 
abolition.  To  the  fund  for  the  volunteers  he 
contributed  liberally.  In  the  winter  he  deliv- 
ered an  address  at  Albany  on  the  State  and 
national  defenses,  for  which  Gov.  Morgan 
moved  a  resolution  of  thanks.  At  a  meeting 
of  representative  Democrats  held  in  the  State 
capital  in  the  disastrous  summer  of  1862,  he 
introduced  a  resolution  that  *'  we  were  bound 
in  honor  and  patriotism  to  send  immediate  re- 
lief to  our  brethren  in  the  field.*' 

The  Democratic  State  Convention,  Sept  10, 

1862,  nominated  him  for  Governor.  In  his 
address  to  that  body  accepting  the  nomination, 
he  alluded  to  the  convention  held  in  the  same 
hall  nearly  two  years  before  to  urge  compro- 
mise measures  to  prevent  war.  He  said : 
"  That  prayer  for  the  rights  of  our  people  was 
derided  and  denounced,  and  false  assurances 
were  given  that  there  was  no  danger.  The 
storm  came  upon  us  with  all  its  fury,  aud  the 
war  so  constantly  and  clearly  foretold  deso- 
lated our  land.  It  is  said  no  compromises 
would  have  satisfied  the  South.  If  we  had 
tried  them,  it  would  not  now  be  a  matter  of 
discordant  opinion.''  The  main  part  of  his 
speech  was  devoted  to  demonstrating  that  the 
Kepnblican  party  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  save  the  Government  He  was  elected, 
defeating  Gen.  James  S.  Wadsworth  by  a  ma- 
jority of  10.752  votes.  Perhaps  the  fairest 
statement  of  his  position  in  regard  to  the  war 
at  that  era  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  pas- 
sage of  his  inaugural  message  of  Jan.  7,  1868 : 

The  assertion  that  this  war  was  the  unavoidable  re- 
sult of  slavery  is  not  only  erroneous,  hot  it  has  led  to 
a  disastrous  policy  in  its  prosecution.  The  opinion 
that  slavery  must  be  abolished  to  restore  our  Union 
creates  an  antagonism  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
States  which  ou^ht  not  to  exist.  If  it  is  true  that 
slavery  must  be  abolished  by  the  force  of  the  Federal 
Government ;  that  the  South  must  be  held  in  mili- 
tary subjection ;  that  four  million  nejrroes  musL  for 
many  years,  be  under  the  direct  management  of  the 
authorities  at  Washini^n  at  the  public  expense; 
then,  indeed,  we  must  endure  the  waste  of  our  armies 
in  the  field,  further  drains  upon  our  population,  and 


stiU  greater  burdens  of  debt    We  must  convert  our 
Government  into  a  military  despotism. 

This  argument  against  the  probability  of 
success  along  the  path  that  finally  led  to  it  was 
of  course  supplemented  by  an  unequivocal 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution. 

On  April  18,  1863,  Gov.  Seymour  sent  a  spe- 
cial message  to  the  Legislature,  suggesting  a 
constitutional  amendment  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  a  law  allowing  soldiers  in  the  field 
to  vote ;  and  on  April  24  he  vetoed  a  bill  to  se- 
cure *^  the  elective  franchise  to  qualified  voters 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  State  of  New 
York,''  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unoonstita- 
tional.  The  amendment  that  he  had  recom- 
mended was  afterward  adopted.  In  everything 
pertaining  to  the  raisuig  of  troops,  Gov.  Sey- 
mour^s  administration  showed  conspicuous  en- 
ergy and  ability ;  but  especially  in  the  efiTort 
made  to  meet  Lee^s  invasion  of  the  North  in 
the  early  summer  of  1868.  For  his  prompt 
forwarding  of  troops  on  this  occasion  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

On  July  4,  Gov.  Seymour,  though  exhausted 
with  his  labors  in  forwarding  troops,  delivered 
an  address  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York,  criticising  sharply  the  conduct  of  the 
Administration  in  regatd  to  arbitrary  arrests, 
and  urging  the  necessity  of  preserving  har- 
monious sentiment  in  the  North ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  speaking  hopefully  of  the  prospects  of 
the  nation.  Close  on  this  season  of  glory  and 
usefulness,  grim  disaster  followed.  During  the 
absence  of  the  New  York  militia  regiments  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  draft-riots  broke  out  On  no 
part  of  Mr.  Seymour^s  career  has  bitterer  de- 
nunciation been  based  than  on  his  action  in  this 
matter.  The  draft-riots  arose  out  of  two  al- 
leged grievances,  which  were  afterward  abol- 
ished. One  was  the  commutation  clanse  in  the 
draft  law,  which  provided  that  any  drafted 
man  who  should  pay  $800  should  be  exempt 
from  service.  The  poor  regarded  this  as  a 
fraud  upon  them  in  the  de^erate  lottery  of 
life  and  death,  and  the  policy  of  commutation 
had  to  be  abandoned.  The  other  was  a  dis- 
crimination against  New  York  State  and  New 
York  city  in  the  allotment  of  quotas.  Two 
congressional  districts  In  the  city  were  required 
to  famish  more  men  than  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  and  one  congressional  district  in  the 
city  was  required  to  furnish  twice  as  many 
men  as  a  congressional  district  of  the  same 
population  in  the  country.  The  first  warning 
of  danger  came  from  Gen.  John  £.  Wool,  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  East,  who 
wrote,  under  date  of  June  80,  to  the  Governor 
that  New  York  city  was  defenseless.  On  the 
same  day,  Mayor  Opdyke  asked  that  thirty  or 
forty  regiments  be  organized  in  the  city;  and 
the  Governor  answered  that  he  would  take 
steps  to  raise  thirty  regiments.  The  draft  be- 
gan in  the  metropolis  on  Saturday,  July  11. 
On  Sunday  the  names  of  those  drawn  were  pub- 
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liflhed,  and  on  Monday  the  rioting  broke  out. 
The  rioters  stopped  at  no  outrage,  not  even  the 
marder  of  the  innocent  and  helpless.  That 
night  the  Governor  reached  the  city.  The 
next  day  he  issaed  two  proclamations,  the  first 
calling  upon  all  citizens  to  retire  to  their 
homes  and  preserve  the  peace;  and  the  sec- 
ond declaring  the  city  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion. The  same  day  he  took  measures  for  en- 
rolling volunteers,  and  gathering  all  available 
troops.  On  that  day  also  he  spoke  to  the  mob 
in  front  of  City  Hall.  Then  and  ever  after- 
ward his  imprompta  speech  was  the  subject 
of  the  bitterest  ori deism.  The  reports  of  what 
he  said  do  not  agree,  bnt  it  seems  dear  that  he 
promised  the  crowd  that  if  they  had  griev- 
ances they  would  be  redressed ;  declared  him- 
self their  friend,  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  law,  and  the  preservation  of  or- 
der. Ic  is  not  certain,  but  very  probable,  that 
he  addressed  the  rioters  as  '*  my  friends.''  The 
design  of  the  speech  was  twofold — to  per* 
suade  the  crowd  to  disperse,  and  in  any  event 
to  gain  time  for  the  concentration  of  the  re- 
sources within  reach  to  crnsh  out  the  riot 
Under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Wool,  but  by  the 
State  and  municipal  authorities,  with  slight  aid 
from  the  Federal  forces,  order  was  restored 
within  forty-eight  hours.  The  rioting  lasted 
from  Monday  afternoon  until  Thursday  evening, 
cost  about  a  thousand  lives,  and  involved  the 
destruction  of  property  estimated  at  from  half 
a  million  to  three  million  dollars  invalne. 

At  the  close  of  July,  Gen.  Dix  was  pnt  in 
command  of  New  York,  and  some  letters 
passed  between  him  and  Gov.  Seymour  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter's  course  in  the  event  of  a 
renewal  of  the  draft.  Gov.  Seymour  also  ex- 
changed letters  with  President  Lincoln  on  the 
subject.  He  pointed  out  the  iigastice  done  to 
the  State,  and  especially  to  the  metropolis,  in 
the  enrollment,  and  asked  to  have  the  draft 
stopped,  and  so  secure  for  New  York  the  privi- 
lege  of  filling  her  quota  by  volanteers.  This 
point  the  President  woald  not  concede,  though 
virtually  acknowledging  that  the  assignment  of 
quotas  in  the  districts  of  the  State  was  appar- 
ently unfair,  and  promising  that  it  should  not 
be  carried  out.  A  commission,  appointed  by 
the  War  Department  to  investigate  the  matter, 
declared  that  the  enrollment  under  the  act  of 
March  8,  1868,  was  imperfect,  erroneous,  and 
excessive,  especially  so  with  reference  to  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  On  April 
16,  1864,  a  Republican  Legislature  passea  a 
resolution  thanking  Gov.  Seymour  for  his 
*^  prompt  and  efficient  efforts  "  in  pointing  out 
the  errors  of  the  enrollment,  and  procuring  a 
correction  of  them. 

In  the  State  canvass  of  1868  the  Governor 
took  an  active  part,  making  many  speeches  in 
the  month  of  October,  in  defense  of  his  own 
record  and  the  principles  of  his  party,  and  at- 
tacking the  policy  of  the  Administration.  On 
April  22,  1864,  Gov.  Seymour  sent  to  the 
Legislature  a  special  message  asking  that  pro- 
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vision  be  made  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
State  debt  in  gold,  as  the  debt  was  contracted 
on  a  gold  basis,  and  the  payment  of  interest 
in  depreciated  paper  would  injure  the  credit 
otthe  Commonwealth.  This  action  was  con- 
strued by  political  opponents  as  a  covert  at- 
tack on  the  national  credit.  On  Aug.  80, 1864, 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  assem- 
bled at  Chicago,  and  Gov.  Seymour  presided, 
refusing  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination.  He  consented  to  become  the  can- 
didate for  the  governorship  again,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  Republican,  by  a 
majority  of  8,298.  After  the  close  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Seymour  remained  a  prominent  figure  in 
politics.  He  made  speeches  in  the  State  can- 
vasses of  1865,  1866,  and  1867,  and  presided 
over  the  State  Conventions  of  his  party  Oct.  8, 
1867,  and  March  11,  1868. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
1868  met  in  New  York  city,  July  4,  and  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Seymour  for  the  presidency  July  9. 
His  name  had  been  frequently  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  nomination,  and  he  had 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate.  There  is  now  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  his  declarations;  for  it  is 
known  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  true 
course  for  the  party  was  to  nominate  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  under  whose  leadership  he  consid- 
ered victory  probable  through  the  alliance  of 
disaffected  Republicans.  Just  before  the  con- 
vention, he  said  that  neither  inclination  nor 
honor  would  permit  him  to  accept  a  nomina- 
tion. He  was  made  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  candidates  were  many,  and  the 
contest  was  bitter.  On  July  7,  North  Carolina, 
on  the  fourth  ballot,  cast  nine  votes  for  Sey- 
mour, and  he  protested  against  that  action, 
saying:  *^My  own  inclinations  prompted  me 
to  decline  at  the  outset;  my  honor  compels 
me  to  do  so  now."  After  twenty-one  ballots 
had^been  taken  in  vain,  the  Ohio  delegates  de- 
termined to  withdraw  the  name  of  George  H. 
Pendleton,  and  present  that  of  Mr.  Seymour. 
On  the  twenty-second  ballot  Gen.  McCook, 
after  a  brief  and  enthusiastic  speech,  cast  the 
twenty-one  votes  of  Ohio  for  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, who  at  once  rose  and  made  a  protest  as 
strong  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  closing 
with  tbe  emphatic  declaration :  ^*-  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  you,  and  may  God  bless  you  for  your 
kindness  to  me ;  but  your  candidate  I  can  not 
be."  Bnt  he  could  not  st«y  the  movement  in 
his  favor,  and  at  the  close  of  the  twenty-sec- 
ond ballot  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  con- 
vention, receiving  the  full  vote  of  the  dele- 
gates. He  allowed  himself  to  be  overborne  by 
tiie  enthusiasm  of  his  party,  and  accepted  the 
nomination  in  the  face  of  these  declarations. 
That  acceptance  was  the  great  mistake  of  his 
life,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  so  then,  and  ever 
afterward  acknowledged  it  as  such.  The  whole 
thing  was  represented  by  Republican  politi- 
cians as  a  trick  to  se<!ure  the  nomination,  and 
believed  to  be  so  by  some  of  the  friends  of 
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other  candidates,  and  it  became  one  of  the 
weakest  points  of  attack  in  the  presidential 
canvass.  It  has  been  said  that  the  New  York 
delegation  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  trans;* 
ferring  the  vote  of  the  State  from  Sanford  E. 
Ohnrch  to  Salmon  P.  Ohase ;  but  it  was  left 
to  Samuel  J.  Tilden  to  choose  the  time  for 
making  the  change,  and  he  delayed  too  long. 
Mr.  Seymour  took  up  the  burden  of  the  can- 
vass^manfuUy  and  made  sixty  speeches  in  dif- 
ferent States,  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  the 
reconstruction  policy,  and  criticising  the  whole 
course  of  Republican  administration.  He  was 
none  the  less  bold  and  eloquent,  though  be- 
lieving bis  defeat  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion, 
as  his  candidacy  had  put  any  Republican  re- 
volt out  of  the  question.  On  Nov.  8,  1868,  he 
carried  Delaware,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louis- 
iana, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Oregon.  Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  Texas  did 
not  vote,  and  the  rest  of  the  States  were  car- 
ried by  Gen.  Grant  It  was  claimed  by  the 
Republicans  that  New  York  State  had  only 
been  carried  for  Mr.  Seymour  by  fraudulent 
counting  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  elec- 
toral vote  stood  214  for  Grant,  and  80  for  Sey- 
mour; the  popular  vote,  8,015,071  for  Grant, 
and  2,709,218  for  Seymour.  This  defeat  vir- 
tually closed  Mr.  Seymour's  political  career; 
for,  though  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
presidency  regularly  every  four  years,  offered 
the  senatorship,  and  nominated  for  the  gov- 
ernorship, he  refused  steadily  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  public  office. 

In  many  departments  outside  of  politics  he 
was  active.  He  loved  farming}  and  was  post- 
master of  the  town  of  Deerfield,  where  he 
made  his  home  in  1864,  and  he  often  delivered 
addresses  at  agricultural  gatherings  on  the  im- 

Srovement  of  methods  of  culture  or  on  the 
evelopment  of  facilities  for  marketing  prod- 
ucts. He  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Oburch,  and  frequently  took  part  in  its  con- 
ventions as  a  lay  delegate.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  commission  for  the  State  survey,  and 
was  in  an  especial  way  the  champion  of  the 
canal  system  of  the  State ;  and  never,  to  the 
close  of  his  career,  ceased  to  urge  its  impor- 
tance to  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  State 
and  give  counsel  for  the  furtherance  of  its  in- 
terests. He  was  master  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  history,  topography,  and  insti- 
tutions of  New  York.  He  occasionally  con- 
tributed a  paper  to  the  magazines. 

The  remote  origin  of  his  last  illness  was  a 
sunstroke,  which  he  suffered  in  1876  while 
overseeing  the  repairing  of  roads  in  Deerfield. 
He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Roscoe  Conkling,  in  Utica,  where  he  had  gone 
with  Mrs.  Seymour,  who  had  become  serious- 
ly ill  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  who 
survived  him  only  twenty  days.  They  had  no 
children. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Democratic  party 
of  New  York  never  had  a  leader  who  was  so 
close  to  the  heart  of  its  masses  as  Horatio  Sey- 


mour ;  and  though  bitt^ly  hated  as  well  as 
fervently  loved,  and  recklessly  abused  as  well  as 
unsparingly  praised,  he  lived  long  enough  to 
see  all  old  animosities  soften  into  respect  and 
confidence,  while  no  old  affection  failed.  He 
was  of  fair  stature,  lithely  and  graceftilly  boilt, 
and  had  a  refined  and  delicate  face,  lighted  by 
dark,  glowing  eyes.  In  social  intercourse  he 
was  simple  in  manner  and  considerate  in  spirit, 
with  abtmdant  resources  for  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  of  those  that  sought  him.  Aa 
an  orator  he  was  easy,  agreeable,  and  yet 
powerful,  plausible  and  candid  in  ordinary  ar- 
gument, and  yet  rising  often  into  true  elo- 
quence. His  l)eautiful  home  in  Deerfield, 
about  three  miles  from  Utica,  was  an  old-jbsh- 
ioned  farm-house  on  a  slope  fianked  wi^ 
woods,  and  facing  the  gently  rolling  hills  and 
valleys  of  Oneida,  which  could  be  seen  lying 
for  miles  in  shadow  or  in  shine. 

SMITH,  EUOmriE  ADEUJS^n  American  sci- 
entist, born  in  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  April  26, 1886 : 
died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  June  9, 1886.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Piatt.  She  was  educated  at 
Mrs.  Willard's  seminary  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
1855  married  Simeon  H.  Smith,  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  which  place  was  thenceforth  her  home. 
From  childhood  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
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Study  of  geology,  both  theoretically  and  prae- 
tically.  and  as  a  result  of  her  work  had  made 
one  of  the  largest  private  collections  in  the 
country.  She  spent  four  years  in  Europe  with 
her  sons,  studying  science  and  language,  during 
which  period  she  was  graduated  at  the  School 
of  Mines,  Freiberg,  Saxony,  and  after  her  re- 
turn gave  frequent  courses  of  lectures  in  par- 
lors, and  for  charitable  objects,  on  scientific 
and  other  subjects.  She  also  organized  and 
became  President  of  the  ^Esthetic  Society  of 
Jersey  City,  whose  monthly  receptions,  from 
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1879  to  1886,  with  their  literary  and  musical 
entertainmeiita,  were  widely  kDowQ  and  largely 
attended.  Their  great  success  was  due  en- 
tirely to  her  skill  and  energy.  In  1878  she 
undertook  ethnological  work  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  ob- 
tained and  classified  over  16,000  words  of  the 
Iroquois  dialects.  To  facilitate  her  work  in 
this  direction,  she  spent  two  summers  with  the 
remnant  of  the  Tuscaroras  in  Canada,  and  was 
adopted  into  the  tribe,  receiving  the  name  of 
K&-tci-tci-st&-kwa8t,  which  means  *'  Beautiful 
Flower."  She  published  numerous  papers  on 
scientific  subjects,  and  was  a  member  of  So- 
rosis,  of  the  Meridian,  and  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  New  York,  of  the  London  Scientitic 
Society,  and  the  only  lady  Fellow  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences.  She  was  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  At  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation in  1885  she  was  secretary  of  the  sec- 
tion of  geology  and  geography.  Her  collec- 
tion is  in  the  possession  of  ner  sons,  three  of 
whom  survive  her.  Her  Iroquois-English  dic- 
tionary was  in  course  of  printing  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  A  volume  of  essays  and  poems  by 
the  Esthetic  Society,  written  and  delivered 
under  her  direction,  was  issued  in  1888. 

SNOW-^SHOESy  a  contrivance  consisting  of 
light  wooden  frame,  filled  in  with  a  netting 
that,  being  attached  to  the  feet,  enables  a  per- 
son to  travel  over  the  surface  of  deep  snows. 
A  light  stick  of  seasoned  ash  or  hickory,  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  selected,  and  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  long  ellipse  that  contracts 
sharply  toward  the  point  where  the  ends  are 
brought  together  and  fastened  with  tliongs. 
The  dimensions  of  this  frame  usually  are  from 


is  fastened  by  winding  the  sinews  around  the 
outer  frame,  and  by  heavy  cords  or  lacings 
that  run  to  the  cross-pieces,  but  in  the  center 
an  opening  three  or  four  inches  square  is  left. 
The  remaining  sections  are  filled  in  with  a  finer 
lacing  and  mesh,  and  the  netting  is  fastened  to 
the  frame  by  thongs  that  pass  through  holes. 

The  snow-shoe  is  fastened  to  the  moccasined 
foot  by  a  thong,  the  ends  of  which  are  passed 
through  two  strengthened  meshes  just  back  on 
either  side  of  the  opening  left  behind  thetront 
cross-piece  in  the  middle  section.  The  thong, 
being  brought  back  through  ^e  adjoining 
meshes,  forms  a  loose  loop,  into  which  the 
front  part  of  the  foot  is  placed,  and  by  draw- 


two  to  four  feet  in  length  and  ten  to  eighteen 
inches  in  greatest  width.  The  frame  is  then 
strengthened  by  mortising  in  a  narrow,  fiat 
strip  of  wood  five  or  six  inches  from  the  front ; 
and  double  that  distance  from  the  narrow  part, 
or  what  is  termed  the  "  tail "  of  the  shoe,  a 
similar  piece  is  inserted.  The  middle  section 
of  the  frame  is  filled,  except  a  space  about 
three  inches  wide  next  to  the  cross-pieces,  by 
weaving  across  with  half-inch  meshes  strong 
deer-sinews,  catgut,  or  rawhide.    This  netting 


ing  in  the  ends  of  the  thong  the  slack  loop  is 
pulled  tightly  down  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
mstep.  The  ends  of  the  thong  are  then  passed 
under  the  loop  on  either  side  of  the  foot,  and, 
being  half-hitched,  are  drawn  back  and  tied 
about  the  ankle.  Some  of  the  snow-shoes  now 
made  have  a  sort  of  harness,  which  buckles 
about  the  foot;  but  these  are  cumbersome, 
and  are  little  used. 

The  Chippewa  shoe  is  square-toed  and  fiat ; 
the  Innuit,  oval  and  fiat;  the  Ingalik,  large, 
sharply  curved  up  in  front;  that  of  the  Sioux, 
pointed  and  slightly  turned  up  at  the  toe ;  shoes 
from  Oregon  and 
Utah  are  oval  at 
each  end,  or  nearly 
round,  with  lacings 
running  across  ir- 
regulany.  The 

Hudson  Bay  snow- 
shoe  is  smaU  and  of 
a  regulation  size,  in 
order  to  beat  a  uni- 
form trail,  in  which 
the  sl^s  or  tobog- 
gans may  run  more 
easily.  These  shoes 
curve  up  in  the 
front,  and  are  furnished  with  a  knob  to  break 
a  thick  crust  In  all  these  varying  types  of 
shoes  the  manner  in  which  the  web  or  netting 
is  inserted  differs;  but  the  opening  through 
which  the  toe  plays,  and  the  manner  of  fasten- 
ing, is  in  common. 

The  ordinary  form  is  the  one  presenting  an 
oval  slightly  cnrved-np  front  and  narrow-ex- 
tending tail,  best  known  as  the  Iroquois.  This 
is  the  type  most  in  nse  throughout  Eastern 
Canada  and  the  United  States.    These  shoes 
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are  made  in  **  rights  "  and  '*  lefts  " — that  is,  on 
the  inside  the  frame  sweeps  in  more  sharply 
from  the  widest  part  toward  the  tail.  The 
walker  is  thus  permitted  to  preserve  a  more 
natural  gait  without  the  shoes  mterfering.  The 
dimensions  of  these  shoes  vary  from  two  to  ^ve 
feet  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches 
in  width.    Snow-shoes  for  women  are  smaller 


and  lighter.  Lnmhermen  chiefly  nse  a  circular 
shoe,  as  best  adapted  for  traveling  in  heavy 
timber  and  underbrush.  The  racing  shoe  must 
have  a  width  of  not  less  than  ten  inches,  but 
its  length  is  without  limitation.  In  weight  the 
snow-shoe  varies  from  an  eight-ounce  racing- 
shoe  up  to  several  pounds.  Snow-shoes  are 
made  by  Indians,  as  their  peculiar  constrnction 
defies  the  successful  use  of  machinery. 

In  snow- shoeing  an  experienced  walker  will, 
with  the  peculiar  loping  gait,  cover  fully  as 
great  a  distance  as  a  pedestrian  on  a  road,  and 
with  equal  ease  and  speed.  The  longest  tramp 
on  record  is  that  of  a  party  of  surveyors  at- 
tached to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  They 
left  British  Columbia  in  December,  1875,  and 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  snow-shoes 
to  Edmonton,  over  900  miles. 

The  early  explorers  among  the  Esquimaux, 
Siberians,  and  Laplanders  mention  the  snow- 
shoe.  La  Salle  and  Champlain  employed  it 
in  explorations  of  Canada  and 
the  Northwest.  Le  Hontan,  in 
his  **Nouveaux  Voyages  dans 
r  Am6rique  Septentrionale  " 
(1702),  describes  at  length  €^8 
racquette,  .or  snow-shoes.  La 
P^rouse  writes  of  the  shoes  in  the  huts  of  the 
natives  on  the  coast  of  Tartary,  and  the  mu- 
seum attached  to  the  College  of  St.  Ignatius  at 
Rome  had  a  pair  of  shoes  from  Northern  Asia. 


Soon  after  the  English  conquest  of  Canada, 
Gen.  Riedesel  introduced  the  snow-shoe  as 
part  of  the  military  equipment  of  the  English 
forces  there.  Sir  John  Johnson's  orderly- 
book  has  this  entry  under  Jan.  4,  1777,  at 
Lachine:  *'They  [his  soldiers]  will  practice 
marching  on  snow-shoes.*'  The  Earl  of  BeUa- 
mont  writes  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  of  the 
military  equipment  at  Montreal:  '* There  are 
arms  for  2,500  men,  .  .  .  and  1,550  pair  ot 
snow-shoes  or  racquets,  a  pair  whereof  I  now 
send  your  lordships,  .  .  .  that  you  may  see 
the  manner  of  them.''  At  present,  snow-shoes 
are  a  part  of  the  regular  outfit  of  the  Cana- 
dian volunteers,  and  regular  drilla  upon  snow- 
shoes  are  had  in  the  winter  tactics. 

Snow- shoeing  as  a  sport  is  confined  to  this 
continent  (except  as  hereafter  mentioned),  and 
may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  organization 
of  the  Montreal  Snow -Shoe  Club  in  1840. 
Since  then,  snow -shoeing  as  a  pastime  has 
steadily  developed,  and  at  present  there  are 
a  hundred  or  more  snow-shoe  clubs  in  Canada, 
with  a  membership  of  several  thousand.  The 
Saratoga  Snow-Shoe  Club,  organized  in  1881, 
was  the  first  American  club.  Many  clubs  have 
since  been  formed,  notably  in  the  Northwest 
about  St.  Paul. 

From  the  inception  of  snow-shoeing  as  an 
amusement,  racing  has  been  a  prominent  inci- 
dent. In  Canada  the  annual  races  are  as  much 
an  event  as  the  summer  field  meeting  of  ath- 
letic associations  in  the  States.  The  following 
table  of  amateur  records  will  show  the  speed 
attained  at  various  distances : 

100  yards llf  seconds,  skeleton  shoes. 

lOOyards 12 s., ordinary  shoes. 

150  yards 161  s.,  onUnaiy  shoes. 

280  yards 26s.,  regolation  shoes. 

440vard8 1  m.,  5  s.,  skeleton  shoes. 

440yard8 Im.,  17|s.,  regulation  shoes. 

1,000  yards 8 m.,  I5s^  regralatlon  shoes. 

1  mile 5m^  iSls.,  reffuiatioD  shoes. 

li  mile 8m^  49  s.,  skeleton  shoes. 

2  miles 11  m.,  52|s^  skeleton  shoes. 

8  miles 19  m.,  11  s.<regalation  shoes. 

Smiles 82m.,  18s.,  rognlation shoes. 

CROSS-OOUNTBT. 

14  mile 12  m.,  refralation  shoes. 

8  miles 26  m.,  orainary  shoes. 

5|  miles 88m.,  41|s.,  orainary  shoes. 

OVER  HURDLES. 

lOOyards,   8  hardies,  84  feet  h%h 14|8. 

lOOyards,   4  hnrdle^  8i feet  hlj^h 184s. 

440  yards,  10  hardle^  24  feet  hifrh 1  m..  If  & 

440yardB,   6hardles,8  feet  high lm.,S<4aL 

The  customary  programme  followed  by  the 
snow-shoe  clubs  is  to  have  a  weekly  after- 
noon and  evening  tramp.  The  costumes  worn 
in  snow-shoeing  are  comfortable  and  pictur- 


esque. The  coat  is  made  of  a  heavy  material 
in  the  nature  of  blanketing,  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose.  To  the  coat,  which 
reaches  about  to  the  knee,  is  attached  a  lon{^ 
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bood  or  oapote,  to  draw  over  the  head  in 
severe  weather.  Knickerbockers  of  the  same 
material  as  the  coat  are  worn ;  a  knit  sash  to 
draw  the  coat  closely  into  the  body ;  a  long, 
knit  taque,  heavy  stockings,  and  deer-skin  or 
oil-tanned  moccasins,  complete  the  attire.  The 
general  colors  of  these  snits  are  white,  blue, 
or  red.  The  ladies'  suit  consists  of  a  short,  full 
skirt,  which  falls  midway  between  the  knee 
and  ankle,  a  close-fitting  waist  or  jersey,  with 
either  a  jacket  or  a  long  ulster,  with  a  sash 
and  hood  for  an  outer  garment.  The  tuque 
and  moccasin  are  also  worn. 

The  Scandanavian  skee  or  snow -skate  is 
practically  a*  snow-shoe.  It  consists  of  a  light, 
straight-grained  piece  of  wood,  six  to  twelve 
feet  in  length  by  three  to  four  inches  in  width, 
turned  well  up  in  front.  The  general  length  is 
six  to  eight  feet,  and  the  wood  used  is  one 
capable  of  taking  a  polish,  as  fir,  pine,  cedar, 
or  spruce.  "Where  the  foot  rests,  which  is 
never  forward  of  the  middle  of  the  shoe,  the 
wood  is  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  but  from 
there  it  tapers  down  to  a  thickness  of  about 
half  an  inch  at  the  ends.  On  the  under  side 
of  the  slioe  a  narrow  groove  is  cut,  which 
tends  to  prevent  slipping  side  wise.  The  best 
skees  are  carved  up  in  the  middle,  so  that 
when  placed  on  a  nat  surface  only  the  ends 
touch.  This  tends  to  distribute  ^e  weight 
of  the  walker  more  evenly. 

These  shoes  are  chiefly  used  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  though  within  the  past  thirty  years 
they  have  been  introduced  in  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  Rocky 
monntains,  where  they  have  been  found  to  be 
of  great  utility.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  gait 
acquired  in  their  use,  traveling  on  skees  is 
much  more  rapid  than  on  the  other  varieties 
of  snow-shoes.  It  is  best  described  as  snow- 
skating.  The  distance  covered  by  an  expert 
skee-runner  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  a  day, 
though  some  records  exist  of  over  100  miles. 

SOOTH  CAKOUNA.  State  €i#TeniM«it  —  The 
following  were  the  State  officers  during  the 
year :  Governor,  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  Demo- 
crat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  0.  Sheppard ; 
Secretary  of  State,  James  N.  Lipscomb ;  At- 
torney-General, Charles  R.  Miles;  Treasurer, 
John  P.  Richardson;  Comptroller- General, 
William  £.  Stoney ;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, Asbury  Coward ;  Adjutant  and  Inspector- 
General,  A.  M.  Manigault ;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  A.  P.  Butler ;  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, W.  L.  Bonhsm,  E.  P.  Jewey,  and  D.  P. 
Duncan.  Supreme  Court:  Chief -Justice,  W.  D. 
Simpson;  Associate  Justices,  Henry  Mclver 
and  Samuel  McGowan.  Governor  Thompson 
having  been  appointed  by  the  President  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the 
10th  of  July  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Sheppard.  In  December 
the  officials  chosen  at  the  November  election 
assumed  their  offices. 

LeglfllattTe  SesBltn.— The  Legislature  met  on 
the  28d  of  November  and  adjourned  at  the  end 


of  December.  The  acts  passed  number  one 
h undred  and  forty-one.  There  are  twenty-four 
public  or  general  acts,  five  appropriation  acts, 
and  thirty- six  acts  relating  to  county  affairs. 
Besides,  there  are  sixteen  acts  relating  to  rail- 
roads, twelve  to  municipal  charters,  twenty- 
nine  to  miscellaneous  charters,  seven  to  stock- 
law  exemptions,  two  constitutional  amend- 
ments, four  relating  to  the  sale  of  liquor,  and 
six  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  • 

The  two  constitutional  amendments,  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  people  in  Novem- 
ber, related  to  the  bonded  debt  and  the  census. 
No  adequate  measure  of  assistance  for  the 
earthquake-sufferers  was  passed. 

FtmuMlaL — According  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  Oct  81, 
1886,  the  receipts  during  the  year  aggregate 
$810,276.11.  The  expenditures  during  the  year 
were  $865,978.82,  leaving  a  cash  balance,  Oct. 
81,  1886,  of  $96,808.70. 

During  the  year  there  were  funded  under  the 
acts  of  December,  1878,  and  subsequent  acts, 
bonds  and  interest  aggregating  $21,788.91, 
which  were  exchanged  for  consols  maturing 
July  1,  1898,  amounting  to  $10,804.01.  The 
condition  of  the  public  debt  on  Oct.  81,  1886, 
was  as  follows : 

stocks $S,<M2,41«9T 

Bonds. 4,071,000  00 

Deflcieoey  bonds 440,900  00 

Total T $e,C60,812  97 

The  amount  assessed  for  State  purposes  upon 
a  valuation  of  $151,495,000  was  $888,680,  to 
which  was  added  $17,658  of  penalties,  mak- 
ing in  all  $851,188.  Errors  and  nulla  honas 
amounted  to  $22,792,  leaving  $828,896 ;  of  this 
amount  $805,768.71  was  paid  into  the  State 
Treasuvy.  The  aggregate  valuation  of  prop- 
erty for  1886  is  $2,625,984  more  than  that  origi- 
inally  returned.  The  average  value  of  land 
for  the  whole  State  is  $2.72  an  acre,  against 
$2.84  an  acre  last  year.  The  lowest  valuation 
is  in  Horry,  98  cents  an  acre ;  and  the  highest, 
except  in  Charleston  County,  is  Anderson,  at 
$4.97  an  acre. 

EdicatfoBt — The  number  of  school  districts  in 
the  State  for  the  scholastic  year  1885-^86  was 
657.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  1884- 
'85  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


ARX. 

White. 

OolONd. 

Total. 

Male 

41,819 
8«,680 

48,413 
61,147 

90.887 

Fomalo .  X ......... . 

87,786 

Total 

78,456 

99,505 

178,088 

And  this  is  the  corresponding  table  for  the 
scholastic  year  of  1885-86 : 


sex. 

White. 

Colof«d.   • 

TotaL 

ICale 

44.681 
89.798 

48,098 
51,450 

98.784 

Female 

91,848 

Total 

84,488 

99,548 

188,966 

Numberoffirst  grade  teachers,  1,881;  second 
grade,  795 ;  third  grade,  1,159.    Teachers  hold- 
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ing  Hcenses  aro  incladed  among  those  reported 
as  holding  third-grade  certificates. 

The  average  length  of  session  for  the  schools 
daring  the  year  1885-86  was  8^  months,  the 
same  as  the  year  before. 

South  Carolina  College  in  1885-'86  had  213 
stadents.    The  ^rear  1886-'87  began  with  188. 

Claflin  College,  at  Orangeburg,  was  found- 
ed in  1869,  and  is  intended  for  the  higher  edu- 
catioQ  of  the  colored  youth  of  both  sexes.  The 
faculty  is  composed  of  ten  teachers,  and  the 
annual  attendance  exceeds  400.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  practical  industries;  schools 
of  farming,  carpentry,  printing,  and  dome:»tic 
economy  are  in  successful  operation. 

In  the  Military  Academy,  the  scholastic  year 
1886-^87  opened  with  62  beneficiary  cadets  and 
60  pay  cadets. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  has  an  enrollment  of 
94  pupils,  an  increase  of  9  over  the  year  pre- 
ceding. Notwithstanding  this  increase,  there 
remidus  of  the  appropriation  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  institution  an  unexpended  balance 
of  $1,257.85. 

In  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  there  were  605  patients,  of  whom  868 
were  white,  242  colored,  and  12  were  absent 
on  probation,  287  were  admitted  during  the 
year,  raakinff  the  whole  number  under  treat- 
ment 854.  In  the  fiscal  year  1876-76  the  per 
capita  cost  was  $208.88 ;  the  per  capita  cost 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $140.26. 

PiMritMitiarya — At  the  beginning  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  there  were  945  pristoners  confined 
in  the  Penitentiary,  of  whom  865  were  colored 
and  80  white.  During  the  year  558  prisoners 
were  received,  of  whom  616  were  colored  and 
87  white.  The  discharges  during  the  year,  for 
various  causes,  were  618,  leaving  in  confine- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  878  colored 
males  and  88  colored  females,  and  64  white 
males  and  6  white  females,  aggregating  986 
prisoners,  an  increase  of  40  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Of 
these  there  are — 

On  phoBphate-workB 109 

In  shoe  and  hortery  Iketories 201 

On  the  different  fiurmt 827 

Within  the  walk  and  on  the  canal 4fi9 

The  aggregate  expenses  of  the  institution 
for  the  year  appear  to  have  been  $66,785.87. 
The  receipts  were  $60,456.69,  of  which  $40,- 
100.04  was  received  from  convict-hire.  The 
institution  has,  however,  $11,916.66  to  its 
credit,  due  by  lessees  of  convicts.  There  were 
89  deaths  during  the  year. 

State-Heise. — During  the  session  of  1884  the 
sum  of  $75,000  was  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  expenses  of  continuing 
the  construction  of  the  State-House.  The 
same  sum  was  appropriated  in  1885.  The 
amount  paid  out  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
$72,658.44 ;  the  amount  paid  the  previous  year 
was  $8,158.24 ;  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  con- 
tracts already  made,  $51,551.06,  aggregating 


$182,867.74.    The  sum  necessary  to  complete 
the  main  building  is  estimated  at  $61,600. 

Agikiltne* — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
yield  of  field-crops  in  1885-'86  : 


Cotton,  holes 

Com,  baihels. 

Bfoe,  poonds 

Wheat,  bnahelB 

Oate,boBhela 

Bngar-cane,  tons 

Soi^hnm,  gallons 

Tobacco,  pounds 

Peas,  bnsLels 

Potatoes,  sweet,  bushels . 
Potatoes,  Irish,  bushels. . 


1885. 


6i7,i<n 

1«,&T9,968 

82,481,850 

l,207,fi85 

8,808,805 

42«,»50 

870,450 

227,750 

905.400 

8,788,805 

605,755 


1886. 


680,108 

18,985,]68 

88,685,988 

1,181,097 

8,700,751 

869,807 

85«i,855 

781,888 

8,990,889 

4n,668 


The  total  area  in  cultivation  in  the  principal 
crops  was  reduced  75,688  acres  below  last 
year.  This  reduction  can  only  be  acconnted 
for  by  the  destruction  of  crops  on  bottom- 
lands, and  the  failures  to  replant  on  such 
lands.  The  prices  of  all  agricultural  products, 
with  the  exception  of  oats,  rye,  and  barley, 
show  a  decline  as  compared  with  1886. 

Phosphates. — ^The  State  receives  a  royalty 
from  phosphate-rock  removed  from  navigable 
streams.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been 
removed  from  these  streams  191,174  tons  of 
rock  against  171,671  tons  in  1886,  an  increase 
of  19,603  tons.  The  royalty  has  amounted  to 
$196,089.88,  against  $176,754.91  in  1885,  an 
increase  of  $19,884.97.  It  is  important  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  a  very  small  part  of  the 
river  rock  is  used  by  home  manufacturers  of 
fertilizers.  During  the  past  year  the  ship- 
ments to  foreign  and  domestic  ports  amounted 
to  180,068  tons,  leaving  only  11,106  tons  man- 
ufactured into  fertilizers  in  the  State.  Tlic 
Carolina  fertilizer  companies  manipulate  the 
land  phosphate- rock  almost  exclusively. 

FsllttcaL — ^The  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  in  Columbia  on  August  4,  and  adjonrned 
on  the  following  day,  having  nominated  the 
following  ticket:  For  Governor,  J.  P.  Rich- 
ardson ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  L.  Maaldin ; 
Secretary  of  State,  W.  Z.  Leitner ;  Comptroller- 
General,  W.  £.  Stoney;  Attorney- General, 
Joseph  H.  Earle;  State  Treasurer,  I.  S.  Bam- 
berg; Adjutant  and  Inspector,  A.  M.  Mani- 
gauTt;  Superintendent  of  Education,  J.  H. 
Rice.  This  ticket  was  elected,  there  being  no 
opposing  candidates.  The  vote  for  Governor 
was  only  88,154.  Seven  Democratic  Congress- 
men were  declared  elected.  The  Legislature 
is  Democratic,  there  being  only  two  Repub- 
lican Senators  and  four  Republican  Represen- 
tatives. The  Senate  has  two  colored  members, 
and  in  the  House  there  are  six  colored  men, 
two  of  whom  are  Democrats. 

Two  constitutional  amendments  were  ap- 
proved.   The  vote  was  as  follows: 

Bond  amendment, — Yes,  17,463 ;  no,  5,819. 

Census  amendment. — ^Yes,  16,799 ;  no,  6,864. 

Faraen^  OsBveattOB.— A  convention  of  farm- 
ers was  held  in  April  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
certing united  action  in  behalf  of  the  agricult- 
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nral  interest  of  the  State.  A  oommittee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  a  pennanent  organization  to  be  submitted 
to  a  subsequent  convention.  This  body  met 
in  Columbia  on  November  9,  and  a^jo^^n^  o^ 
the  10th.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  Farmers' 
Association  of  South  Carolina  organized. 

Ewthfiake. — Charleston  and  the  neighboring 
region  were  visited  on  the  evening  of  August 
81  by  the  severest  earthquake  in  the  annals  of 
the  city.    See  Eabthquakbs. 

fir»wth  ef  the  State* — A  statement  compiled 
by  the  Charleston  "  News  and  Courier  "  exhib- 
its the  industrial  condition  of  the  State  for  the 
year  as  compared  with  1880,  as  follow : 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  South  Carolina  in  1880 
was  $21,559^68;  in  1886,  $19,784,779.  a  decreaae  of 
$1,824,984.  The  value  of  imports  was,  in  1880,  $281,- 
486;  in  1885,  $524,171,  an  inorease  of  $292,786. 
The  total  railroad  mileage  of  the  State  in  1880  waa 
1,408 ;  in  1886, 1,754,  an  increase  of  851  miles.  The 
total  tonoage  transported  by  railroads  in  1880  was 
1,288,468  tons;  in  1886,  2,108,578.  an  increase  of 
815,105  tons.  The  total  eaminjcs  of  the  railroods  in 
1880  was  $4,108.040 ;  in  1886,  $6,429,289,  an  increase 
of  $2,821,105.  In  1880  there  were  2,078  manufacture 
hm  eetabliiihments  in  South  Carolina,  with  a  capital 
of  $11,206,894,  and  the  value  of  tlieir  products  was 
$16,788,008 ;  in  1886  there  were  8,242  establishmentB, 
with  a  capital  of  $21,827,970,  and  the  value  of  manu- 
factured products  was  $29,957,551.  The  increase  was 
1,164  establiahments,  $10,122,076  of  capital,  and  $18,- 
218,548  in  new  products.  In  1880,  80,000  tons  of  ferti- 
lizers were  shipped  out  of  the  State :  in  1886.  196,804 
tons,  an  increase  of  116,814  tons.  In  1880  the  &rm- 
ers  purchased  $7,859,462  worth  of  supplies  on  time ; 
in  1886  the  amount  so  purchased  was  $5,087,968,  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  such  purchases  of  $2,821,494. 

SPiOl,  a  monarchy  in  Southern  Europe. 
(For  area,  population,  and  form  of  govern- 
ment, see  **  Annual  CycIopsBdia"  for  1885.) 
The  Queen-Regent,  Maria  Christina,  widow  of 
Alfonso  XII,  and  daughter  of  the  Archduke 
Carl  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  was  delivered  of  a 
male  child  on  May  17,  1886.  The  King  was 
named  Alfonso  Leo,  taking  his  second  name 
from  the  Pope,  and  will  reign  as  Alfonso  XIII. 
His  mother  is  to  remain  Regent  until  he  reaches 
his  legal  mtgority  at  the  completion  of  his  six- 
teenth year. 

The  Council  of  Ministers,  constituted  Oct.  9, 
1886,  is  composed  as  follows:  President,  P. 
Mateo  Sagasta;  Mirister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
S.  Moret;  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  M. 
Alonso  Martinez ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral 
Arias ;  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Puigoerver,  ap- 
pointed in  August,  1886;  Minister  of  War,  G. 
Castillo ;  Minister  of  the  Interior, Cas- 
tillo ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
Navarro  Rodrigo;  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
M.  Balagner. 

Ballr«ad&  Pcsta,  aid  Tslegnphs.— The  length 
of  railroads  completed  on  Jan.  Y,  1886,  was 
5,740  miles.  The  nuraher  of  letters,  postal- 
cards,  and  circulars  carried  in  the  mails  in 
1888-^84  was  118,894,708  domestic,  and  84,- 
848,466  foreign.  The  telegraph  lines  in  1884 
had  a  length  of  11,156  miles,  with  27,160  miles 


of  wires.  The  numher  of  dispatches  waa  8,281,- 
885,  of  which  2,048,459  were  paid  internal  mes- 
sages, and  749,846  intemation^  The  receipts 
were  6,881,767  pesetas. 

The  ArBy.— The  standing  army  in  1886  num- 
hered  88,808  infantry,  14,864  cavalry,  11,840 
artillery,  with  892  guns,  and  4,279  engineers. 
The  war  effective  was  784,679  infantry,  21,- 
462  cavalry,  80,856  artillery,  and  7,168  engi- 
neers, besides  6,968  troops  in  the  territoriid 
army  of  the  Canaries,  15,802  of  the  civic  guard, 
and  10,940  in  the  frontier  guard.  The  troops 
in  the  colonies,  not  included  in  the  above  state- 
ment, consisted  of  26,842  men  in  Cuba,  8,666 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  11,016  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  total  peace  effective  of  the  Span- 
ish army  is  182,879  men,  with  16,496  horses, 
and  416  guns;  the  war  effective,  869,858  men, 
28,467  horses,  and  484  guns. 

The  Navy.— The  war  fleet  in  1885  consisted 
of  6  armor-clad  frigates,  8  other  frigates,  11 
cruisers,  7  corvettes,  and  111  other  vessels  of 
all  kinds.  The  largest  irgnclad  has  a  displace- 
ment of  7,200  tons  and  6i-inoh  armor.  In 
Cnba  and  Porto  Rico  there  are  86  gunboats, 
each  armed  with  a  100-pounder  pivot-gnn. 

IlittMCg. — ^Tlie  budget  for  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1887,  estimates  the  total  receipts  at 
940,580,726  pesetas,  or  francs,  of  which  288,- 
724,000  are  derived  from  direct  taxes,  181,729.- 
000  from  indirect,  181,840,000  from  customs, 
278,205,000  from  stamps  and  rSgi€$^  26,012, 72(k 
from  reproductive  state  property,  and  94,620,- 
000  are  carried  over.  The  expenditures  are 
calculated  at  928,446,869  pesetas. 

DiESilirtiM  ef  the  (MiM.^The  Cortes  was 
called  together  in  December,  1885,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swearing  in  the  Regent  and  giving  cer- 
tain ministers  powers  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  Government.  Romero 
Robledo  contested  the  presidency  of  the  Con- 
gress with  his  former  ministerial  colleague, 
Canovas  del  Castillo,  who  was  elected  by  222 
votes  to  1 12  for  Robledo.  The  latter  openly 
attacked  Canovas  in  the  Chamber,  and  though 
the  position  of  Sagasta  and  his  party  was 
strengthened  through  the  split  in  the  Conserv- 
ative party,  when  the  Republicans  endeav- 
ored by  an  interpellation,  on  Jan.  6,  1886,  to 
add  to  the  political  turmoil,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter determined  to  dissolve  the  Cortes,  which 
was  at  once  prorogued.  The  Queen  took  the 
oath  before  the  Cortes  on  Dec.  80,  1886. 

The  New  CarlMi — The  Government,  as  usual, 
obtained  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
new  Cortes.  The  senatorial  elections  gave  186 
seats  to  the  Ministerialists,  besides  14  to  be 
filled  by  nomination,  while  26  partisans  of 
Canova  were  elected,  4  followers  of  Romero, 
2  candidates  of  the  Dynastic  Left,  4  Republi- 
cans, and  8  Independents.  In  the  House  of 
Deputies  the  ministry  won  810  seats  against  121 
that  went  to  memt>ers  of  the  various  opposi- 
tion parties.  The  elections  took  place,  without 
disturbances  of  any  character,  on  April  26. 

The  Cortes  were  opened  on  May  10.     With 
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reference  to  the  complaints  of  work  and  the 
tabor  demonstrations  that  had  taken  place  in 
Madrid  and  other  places,  the  rninistry  declared 
in  the  address  that  they  woald  occupy  theoa- 
selves  with  the  welfare  of  the  working  popu- 
lation, and  with  social  economic,  commercial, 
and  colonization  questions.  They  promised  to 
bring  in  a  law  for  the  extension  of  the  elect- 
ond  franchise,  and  announced  changes  in  the 
army  and  a  reorganization  of  the  navy.  Oa- 
novas  proclaimed  his  unswerving  opposition  to 
the  broadening  of  the  franchise  and  the  other 
reforms  guaranteed  in  the  resolution  of  1885, 
while  the  dynastic  Liberals  attacked  the  min- 
istry for  attempting  to  satisfy  the  nation  with 
^lelusi^e  hopes  and  empty  promises;  and  the 
Republicans  denounced  the  monarchy  as  a  for- 
tress of  falsehood,  misrule,  and  corruption. 

The  regency,  under  the  direction  of  Sagasta, 
assumed  a  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  Oastelar  strove  to  restrain 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  among  them.  The 
ministry  declared  that  even  Zorilla  was  in- 
cluded in  the  trace,  and  would  be  welcome  to 
come  to  Spain  and  talce  part  in  parliamentary 
life.  Sagasta  promised  the  realization  of  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Ciiamber  in  1855, 
called  the  guarantee  law,  in  favor  of  extension 
of  the  franchise,  trial  by  jury,  and  other  popu- 
lar demand;*.  He  even  declared  that  if  the 
nation  pronounced  clearly  in  favor  of  the  re- 
public he  would  accept  the  decision.  When 
afterward,  in  the  debate  on  the  address  in 
July,  he  recalled  that  declaration.  Salmeron, 
the  leader  of  the  Progressive  Republicans, 
shouted :  **  The  country  is  witness  that  you 
have  renounced  the  way  of  peace  I  You  are 
then  answerable  for  the  events  that  you  have 
invoked  1 "  He  proclaimed  for  his  party  the 
"  sacred  right  of  revolution." 

MIHUry  Itovett  1b  Madrid.->In  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 19  a  number  of  Republican  officers  at- 
tempted to  begin  a  revolution  in  Madrid.  Three 
or  four  hundred  infantry  and  cavalry  soldiers, 
under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Villafranca,  left 
their  barracks  and  marched  through  the  streets 
shouting  for  the  republic.  Many  civilians 
joined  the  insurgents,  and  killed  the  colonel, 
Mirasol,  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  who  resisted 
them.  Count  Mirasol,  formerly  an  adjutant 
of  King  Alfonso,  was  commander  of  an  artil- 
lery regiment.  The  Gavellano  regiment  of  in- 
fantry declared  for  the  republic  and  the  revo- 
lution in  their  barracks.  Ool.  Sergaminaga 
and  some  other  officers  forced  a  part  of  the 
mutinous  troops  into  obe<lience.  The  others 
broke  down  a  wall  that  separated  them  from 
the  Albuera  regiment  of  cavalry  that  had  risen 
at  the  same  time.  The  rebellious  troops  rushed 
in  disorder  through  the  streets  to  the  Atocha 
railway-station.  Gen.  Villafranca  accompa- 
nied them  in  uniform  on  his  horse.  Gen.  Ve- 
larde went  to  the  station,  in  the  hope  that  his 
presence  would  recall  his  troops  to  their  duty. 
He  was  stopped  by  a  lieutenant  and  a  band  of 
citizens,  and,  when  he  refused  to  cheer  for  the 


republic,  was  shot  by  a  civilian.  Gen.  Pavia^ 
Governor-General  of  Madrid,  ordered  out  the 
gendarmerie,  who  cleared  the  streets,  and  at 
one  o^clock,  three  hours  after  the  first  rising, 
led  two  regiments  of  hussars  and  a  battery  of 
artillery,  who  were  joined  on  the  route  by  an- 
other regiment  and  K>ur  other  batteries,  against 
the  rebels,  who  were  posted  at  the  station. 
The  artillery  arsenal,  near  the  railroad,  was 
stormed  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  guns  were 
carried  off.  They  received  the  advancing  troops 
of  Gen.  Pavia  with  musketry  and  artillery  fire. 
A  part  of  the  rebels  departed  at  two  o*clock 
by  train  for  the  town  of  Alcala,  where  they 
expected  assistance  from  the  cavalry  regiment 
stationed  there.  The  rest,  except  sixty  men, 
who  gave  themselves  up,  were  put  to  flight. 
Gen.  Villafranca,  who  was  a  brigadier  without 
a  command,  was  captured  in  Roblejas.  He 
and  the  ^ve  other  officers  who  were  arrested 
refused  to  make  any  statement  or  explanation. 
Insurrections  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  many  skirmishes  took  place.  The 
day  after  the  revolt  there  were  cries  for  the 
republic  and  tumults  in  Madrid,  but  the  state 
of  siege  was  proclaimed,  disorderly  persons 
were  roughly  handled,  and  many  citizens  were 
sent  to  jail.  There  was  a  combat  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Gerona  on  the  24th,  and  the  rebels  were 
iriven  across  the  border  into  France.  Besides 
Count  Mirasol  and  Gen.  Velarde,  six  other  offi- 
cers and  many  soldiers  were  kiUed  by  the  reb- 
els. There  were  supposed  to  have  been  from 
8,000  to  10,000  troops  in  and  around  Madrid 
who  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  The 
*  whole  country  was  placed  under  military  law, 
and  arrests  were  made  for  several  weeks  in 
great  numbers.  Gen.  Villafranca  was  coa- 
demned  to  death  on  October  2.  The  Cabinet 
at  first  refused  to  entertain  the  proposition  to 

Sardon  the  offenders  who  were  sentenced  to 
eath ;  but  they  were  finally  compelled  by  the 
dangerous  temper  of  the  people  to  take  a  mild- 
er course.  Viliafranca's  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  exile  on  the  Island  of  Fernando  Po. 
Twenty-seven  others  were  sent  to  the-  penal 
colonies  in  Africa. 

€a¥faiet  CliaagM* — The  revolutionary  attempt 
had  for  its  result  a  Cabinet  crisis  and  a  recon- 
stitution  of  the  ministry.  The  Moderates  were 
victorious  in  the  struggle,  because  the  insur- 
rection had  produced  a  reactionary  drift,  and 
nnited  the  conservative  elements.  The  Demo- 
crats were  dissatisfied  with  the  composition  of 
the  Cabinet  and  declared  that  the  new  Cabi- 
net had  no  title  to  continuance  unless  it  made 
the  guarantee  law  a  reality.  The  new  Minis- 
isters  of  War  and  Marine  are  officers  of  high 
professional  reputation,  who  have  taken  no 
part  in  politics.  In  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  and  Education  a  Radical  was  replaced 
by  a  member  of  the  Right  Center.  The  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  was  given  to  another  Mod- 
erate Liberal.  The  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
on  the  other  hand,  belongs  to  the  Extreme  Left 
of  the  Government  party.    At  the  opening  of 
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the  Oortes  in  November,  Si^asta  announced  a 
long  list  of  reforms,  including  civil  marriage 
and  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury.  But  he 
was  not  prepared  to  propose  universal  suffrage. 

CoHHcm* — The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
1884  was  779,648,866  pesetas  (1  peseta  =  1 
■franc,  or  19*8  cents) ;  the  value  of  the  exports, 
619,192,389  pesetas.  Of  the  imports,  191,- 
900,000  pesetas  came  from  France,  168,800,- 
000  pesetas  from  Great  Britain,  88,700,000  pe- 
setas from  Germany,  39,000,000  pesetas  from 
Belgium,  25,200,000  pesetas  from  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  164,100,000  pesetas  from  Amer- 
ica. Of  the  exports,  264,900,000  pesetas  went 
to  France,  168,000,000  pesetas  to  Great  Britam, 
and  124,500,000  pesetag  to  American  countries. 
The  mercantile  fleet  in  1884  numbered  1,902 
vessels,  of  which  426  were  steamers. 

C^onercial  Treaty  with  Eiigbuid.~The  treaty 
that,  after  long  negotiations,  Minister  Moret 
concluded  with  Great  Britain,  created  great 
dissatisfaction  in  Spain.  The  manufacturers 
and  laborers  of  Barcelona  and  other  industrial 
towDs  declared  that  the  modus  vivendi  would 
ruin  them  through  the  influx  of  British  manu- 
factures Wine-growers  asserted  that  the  limit 
of  thirty  degrees  would  shut  out  their  most 
profltable  sorts.  The  West  Indian  colonists 
complained  because  their  coffee,  sugar,  and 
cocoa  were  subjected  to  Indian  competition. 

SWia)EN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms  in 
northern  Europe,  united  in  the  person  of  the 
sovereign.  The  reigning  King  is  Oscar  II,  born 
Jan.  21,  1829. 

Sweden.  The  ministry  is  composed  of  the 
following  'members:  Prime  Minister,  0.  R. 
Themptander:  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Count  A.  0.  A.  L.  Ehrensv&rd ;  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  N.  H.  Vult  de  Steyern, 
Chief  of  the  Marine  Department,  Baron  C.  G. 
von  Otter ;  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Fcclesi- 
astical  Affairs,  C.  G.  Hammarskjdld ;  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  War,  Major-General  K.  A. 
Ryding;  Chief  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, J.  E.  von  Krusenstjerna;  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Finance,  Baron  C.  G.  A.  Tamro ; 
State  Councilors  without  portfolios,  J.  H.  Lo- 
v6n  and  J.  C.  E.  Richert.  The  Ministry  of 
Finance,  previously  directed  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, was  given  into  the  charge  of  Baron  Tamm 
in  May,  1886. 

Ana  and  Popilalkm. — The  area  of  Sweden  is 
170,979  square  miles.  The  population  on  Dec. 
81,  1885,  was  4,682,769,  comprising  2,273,861 
males  and  2,408,908  females.  The  number  of 
marriages  in  1884  was  30,200;  of  births,  142,- 
682;  of  deaths,  84,914;  increment,  57,668. 
The  number  of  emigrants  in  1884  was  28,660. 
The  population  of  Stockholm,  the  capital,  in 
1886,  was  215,688. 

FbuuMb — ^The  budget  for  1887  states  the 
revenue  to  be  84,830,000  crowns,  equal  to 
$22,914,100,  of  which  8,168,000  crowns  consist 
of  the  balance  in  the  treasury,  19,842,000  of 
receipts  classed  as  ordinary.  65,686,000  of  the 
extraordinary  receipts,  or  tliose  derived  from 


customs,  excise,  stamps,  etc.,  and  1,800,000  of 
the  profits  of  the  postal  service.  The  ordi- 
nary expenditures  are  set  down  as  64,046,610 
crowns.  The  total  expenditures  balance  the 
receipts;  the  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  con- 
tracted exclusively  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, amounted  to  247,069,695  crowns,  of 
which  214,802,195  crowns  were  owing  abroad. 

The  Arayt — The  enlisted  troops  in  1886  num- 
bered 9,697  men,  and  the  cantoned  troops  27,- 
198.  The  war  strength  of  the  army  was  190,- 
462,  with  268  guns  and  6,965  horses. 

The  Navy. — The  navy  in  1886  comprised  81 
gunboats  of  different  classes,  15  of  them  armor- 
plnted,  16  torpedo-boats,  and  18  other  steam- 
ers. The  most  powerful  vessel  is  the  "  Svea," 
a  central  citadel  armor-clad  with  12  inches  of 
armor  and  two  82-ton  breech- loading  guns,  be- 
sides two  of  8-inch  bore. 

CtMmeree. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
1884  was  825,817,000  crowns.  The  exports 
were  valued  at  288,612,000  crowns.  The  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
6,858,000  crowns;  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  to  1,738,000  crowns. 

SaUniids,  Pwls,  and  TetegnphB.— The  length 
of  railroads  in  the  beginning  of  1886  was  4,807 
miles,  of  which  1,440  belonged  to  the  state. 

The  number  of  letters  and  postal-cnrds  for- 
warded in  1884  was  44,670,919.  The  receipts 
of  the  post-office  were  6,095,198  crowns;  the 
expenses,  6,884,601  crowns. 

The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in 
1886  was  6,860  miles,  with  18,106  miles  of 
wire.  There  were  607,266  internal  and  444,- 
888  foreign  messages  transmitted  during  1886, 
not  including  114,540  in  transit.  The  receipts 
were  1,825,127,  the  expenses  1,880,030  crowns. 

The  Se8il0B«~The  Swedish  Pariiament   as- 
sembled on  Jan.  18,  1886,  and  was  closed  on  * 
May  18.    The  principal  measure  discussed  was 
a  bill  to  place  protective  duties  on  cereal  im- 
ports, which  was  rejected  on  March  18. 

NoBWAT.  The  ministry,  constituted  June 
26,  1884,  is  composed  as  follows:  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
J.  Sverdrup ;  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Wor- 
ship and  Instruction,  £.  Blix;  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Revision  of  Accounts,  J.  L.  R. 
Sverdrup ;  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  Police,  A.  A.  Sfirenssen  ;  Chief  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  S.  A.  B.  Arctander;  Chief 
of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Customs, 
R.  M.  Haugland  ;  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  U.  R.  Astrup,  The  section  of 
the  Council  of  State  residing  at  Stockholm  con- 
sists of  Minister  of  State  Ole  Richter,  and  the 
Councilors  Elias  Blix  and  S.  A.  B.  Arctander. 

Fbunees. — The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1886,  were  44,994,500 
crowns,  of  which  20,187,400  crowns  were  de- 
rived from  customs  and  5,826,000  from  rail- 
roads. The  expenditures  were  41,288,900 
crowns.  The  national  debt  on  June  80,  1886, 
amounted  to  108,688,800  crowns ;  the  assets  of 
the  Government  to  141,728,200  crowns. 
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The  imy  ai4  Hafy. — ^The  land  troops  are  di- 
vided  into  the  line,  the  landvaem,  and  the 
landstorm.  The  troops  of  the  line  namher 
750  officers  and  18,000  men.  The  naval  forces 
m  JnljT,  1886,  were  4  monitors,  2  frigates,  2 
corvettes,  29  gan  boats,  and  6  torpedo-boats. 

fffiTffi  Thf^  total  valae  of  the  imports  in 
1885  was  145,605,000  crowns;  the  valneof  the 
exports,  101,988,000  crowns.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  7,868,- 
000  crowns,  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
at  481,000  crowns. 

Ballmds,  PMto,  aU  Tetographii— The  length  of 
railroad  in  operation  in  1886  was  975  miles. 

The  post-office  in  1885  forwarded  14,882,616 
internal  letters,  and  19,701,403  in  all. 

The  state  telegraph  lines  in  1886  had  a 
total  length  of  975  miles,  with  8,525  miles  of 
wire. 

flMBiM  of  the  8tMttfa««— The  Storthing  met 
in  February.  There  were  82  members  belong- 
ing to  the  Left,  while  the  Right  coanted  82 
votes.  During  the  preceding  :ftession  a  law  was 
passed  allowing  ex-ministefs  and  councilors  of 
state  to  be  elected  to  the  Storthing  without  re- 
spect to  their  residence.  Helliesen  and  Holm- 
boe,  members  of  the  deposed  Selmer  ministry, 
were  elected  under  this  act ;  but  the  Storthing 
decided  that  it  did  not  apply  to  state  council- 
ors who  liad  been  removed  from  office  on  im- 
peachment. 

llie  democratic  ministry  was  unable  to  show 
the  promised  surplus  for  1886-'87,  and  only 
succeeded  in  avoiding  a  deficit  by  cutting  down 
the  military  expenditure. 

SWUZEKLAIID,  a  federal  republic  in  central 
Europe.  The  executive  department  is  the  Fed- 
eral Oouncil,  composed  in  1886  as  follows: 
President  of  tlie  Federation,  Dr.  A.  Deucher; 
Vice-President,  N.  Droz;  Ohief  of  the  Political 
Department,  Dr.  Deucher ;  of  the  Interior,  Dr. 
K.  Schenk ;  of  Justice  and  Police,  L.  Rnchon- 
net;  of  Military  Affairs,  F.  W.  Hertenstein; 
of  Finance  and  Customs,  B.  Hammer;  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture,  N.  Droz ;  of  Posts  and 
Railroads,  Dr.  E.  Welti.  For  1887,  Droz  was 
chosen  President,  and  Hertenstein  Vice-Presi- 
dent. (For  area  and  population,  see  *'  Annual 
OyclopsBdia"  for  1885.) 

OtwMne. — The  total  value  of  the  special 
imports  in  1885  was  755,452,000  francs;  of 
the  domestic  exports,  659,964,000  francs.  The 
imports  of  precious  metals  were  86,667,000 
francs;  the  exports,  86,734,000  francs.  The 
exports  of  watches  to  the  United  States  de- 
clined in  value  from  18,288,489  francs  in  1882 
to  11,146,010  francs  in  1888,  7,469,704  francs 
in  1884,  and  6,808,940  francs  in  1885.  The 
exports  of  cheese  showed  a  constant  increase 
up  to  1883,  but  since  then  have  fallen  off. 

Coouiailcatloas. — The  length  of  railroads  laid 
by  the  close  of  1884  was  1,740  miles.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  in  1884  was  23,- 
488,640.  The  receipts  were  71,645,280,  and 
the  expenses  88,534,915  francs. 

The  number  of  letters  carried  in  1885,  in- 


cluding postal-cards,  was  55,849,868  internal, 
and  80,801,492  foreign. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  1885  had  a  length  of 
4,845  miles,  with  10,480  miles  of  wire.  The 
number  of  dispatches  was  8,007,556  in  1885. 

A  commission  reported  in  November  on  a 
projected  tunnel  through  the  Simplon,  reoonr- 
mending  a  tunnel  16,070  metres  long,  begin- 
ning at  Gondo,  at  an  altitude  of  820  or  880 
metres.  The  cost  of  a  double- track  tunnel 
was  estimated  at  62,500,000  francs ;  that  of  a 
single-track  tunnel  sufficiently  large  for  the 
traffic  at  58,000,000  francs. 

The  imy« — The  regular  army,  or  Bundesans- 
2ug,  comprises  all  able-bodied  men  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  Land- 
wehr  those  between  thirty-two  and  forty-four 
years  of  age.  The  regular  army  on  Jan.  1, 
1886,  had  an  effective  strength  of  117,179 
troops,  and  the  Landwehr  of  84,046. 

A  law  was  passed  for  the  organization  of 
the  Landsturm.  This  division  of  the  army, 
consisting  of  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms 
who  have  passed  their  fortieth  year,  had  pre- 
viously no  legal  status,  and  in  the  event  of  war 
could  be  treated  by  the  enemy  as  the  French 
frane»  tireurt  were  treated  in  the  war  of  1870. 
There  are  estimated  to  be  200,000  efficient 
soldiers  of  this  class  in  SwitzerLind.  The  law 
provides  for  enrolling  men  of  over  fifty  as 
volunteers. 

FluMCSi — The  revenue  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1885  was  48,892,697  francs,  of 
which  21,191,487  francs  were  derived  from 
castoms.  The  total  expenditure  amounted  to 
46,278,685  francs.  The  debt  of  the  Federation 
on  Jan.  1,  1886,  was  85,718,485  francs. 

Before  separating,  on  December  24«  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  in  view  of  the  warlike  situa- 
tion in  Europe,  voted  the  means  for  the  imme- 
diate purchase  of  war  material,  and  for  placing 
the  army  in  a  state  of  readiness. 

PrspaoMi  Tuir  Chaagis.— The  Swiss  Govern- 
ment entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  for 
^re  years  with  Germany  on  May  28,  1881. 
Since  that  date  many  of  the  Gkrrnan  duties 
have  been  so  increased  that  the  export  trade 
with  Germany  in  many  articles  has  fallen  off, 
while  Switzerland  maintains  the  same  low 
tariff  as  formerly.  In  the  beginning  of  June 
the  Federal  Council  notified  the  Grerman  Gov- 
ernment that  a  revision  was  desired.  Confer- 
ences on  the  subject  began  in  Berlin  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  The  Federal  Council  proposed  to  the 
Federal  Assembly  a  revision  of  the  general 
tariff,  increasing  the  duties  on  about  one  hun- 
dred articles,  including  linen,  woolen,  and  cot- 
ton manufactures,  tobacco,  beer,  flour,  meat, 
butter,  shoes,  and  clothing.  Pending  the  en- 
actment of  this  measure  and  its  approval  by 
the  popular  vote,  the  Federal  Council  decided 
to  avail  itself  of  a  clause  of  the  tariff  law  of 
1851,  and  convert  the  existing  duties  into  re- 
taliatory duties,  in  order  to  obtain  favorable 
terms  in  the  tariff  negotiations  with  Germany 
and  other  countries. 
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htemtlMil  C^yrlghti — An  international  con- 
ference for  the  conclnsion  of  a  treaty  for  the 
protection  of  literary  property  was  opened  on 
Sept.  6,  1886,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
President  of  the  Confederation.  Anstria-Hun- 
gary  took  no  part  in  the  conference,  becaase 


changes  in  the  mnnicipal  law  would  be  neces- 
Bary  before  the  treaty  could  be  made  effective. 
The  United  States  and  Russia  were  not  repre- 
sented in  the  conference,  for  similar  reasons. 
The  treaty  was  concluded,  and  was  formaUy 
signed  on  September  9. 


TifflOHU.    See  page  64. 

TiXfPBO^  MECHANICAL.  The  principle  of 
the  mechanical  telephone  was  known  long  be- 
fore that  of  the  magnetic  telephone.  In  its 
simplest  form,  the  *^lover's  tel^aph  "  of  the 
old  text-books  on  physios,  it  consists  of  two 
cylindrical  boxes,  each  closed  at  one  end  by 
a  tightened  membrane,  and  connected  by  a 
string.  Each  box  acts  alternately  as  trans- 
mitter and  receiver,  the  vibrations  being  car- 
ried mechanically  from  one  membrane  to  the 
other  by  means  of  the  string.  In  later  forms  of 
this  instrument,  designed  for  permanent  use,  the 
membrane  has  been  replaced  by  a  thin  sheet- 
iron  diaphragm,  and  the  string  by  a  wire ;  but 
there  have  always  been  several  drawbacks  at- 
tending its  practical  use.  In  the  first  place, 
the  connectmg  wire,  like  the  string  in  the 
^^  lover's  telegraph,'^  must  touch  nothing,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  carried  around  comers ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  most  be  tight,  and 
therefore  either  a  rise  or  fall  in  temperature 
might  stop  .communication,  the  former  by  ex- 

Etmding  and  thus  loosening  the  wire,  and  the 
itter  by  contracting  it,  and  thus  creating  a 
strain  powerful  enough  either  to  break  it,  or 
to  pull  the  head  from  the  telephone.  Any 
effort  to  prevent  the  latter  result,  by  making 
the  diaphragm  thicker  and  stronger,  evidently 
makes  the  instrument  much  less  sensitive. 
Both  of  these  obieotions  have  been  recently 
overcome  by  the  devices  of  George  F.  Shaver, 
of  Erie,  Pa.  For  carrying  the  wire  around  cor- 
ners, he  uses  an  iron  truss  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  letter  W  (Fig.  1).    The  truss  is  fastened 


to  the  comer  by  a  stout  robber  loop  at  A,  and 
the  line- wire  passes  through  loops  at  B,  C,  and 
D.  The  whole  truss  yields  sufficiently  to  carry 
the  wire  around  in  a  curve,  with  no  sudden 
change  of  direction,  and  also  accommodates 
itself  to  any  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
wire,  thus  taking  the  strain  off  the  telephone. 
The  latter  is  made  strong  by  the  manner  of 


fastening  the  line-wire  to  it  In  the  old  form 
of  the  instrament,  the  wire  passes  through  the 
diaphragm,  and  is  secured  by  a  ball  or  a  short 
transverse  bar.  In  the  Shaver  telephone  the 
wire  is  not  fastened  directly  to  the  diaphragm, 
but  is  secured  to  a  ring  B  (Fig.  2).    This  is 
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connected  with  the  diaphragm  by  four  wires  (of 
which  only  two  are  shown  in  the  illustration), 
each  passing  through  the  diaphragm  as  at  A 
(Fig.  8),  back  again  as  at  B,  and  being  again  fast- 
ened to  the  ring  B.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  four 
wires  visible  from  the  front  of  the  diaphragm 
form  the  alternate  sides  A  B,  C  D,  E  F,  and 
(t  H,  of  an  octagon.  With  these  are  interlaced 
four  other  wires,  L  B  C  M,  etc.,  on  the  front  of 
the  diaphragm,  secured  firmly  at  L,  M,  etc,  on 
the  frame  that  sup- 
ports it.  This  frame 
thus  bears  any  sud- 
den pull  that  may  be 
given  to  the  line- 
wire,  while  the  whole 
system  is  so  closely  ! 
connected  with  the 
diaphragm  as  to  vi- 
brate readily  with  it 
Very  sensitive  dia- 
phragms of  the  finest 
silk  can  thus  be 
used,  and,  since  they 
are  connected  with  the  line-wire  at  many  points 
instead  of  but  one,  this  arrangement  serves 
also  to  intensify  the  sound.  In  the  perfect  in- 
strument a  cone,  with  a  base  slightly  smaller 
than  the  octagon  A,  B,  C,  D,  placed  in  front 
of  the  diaphragm,  with  its  apex  toward  the 
speaker,  serves  to  distribute  the  sound  to  those 
parts  of  the  diaphragm  connected  directly  with 
the  line-wire.  The  signaling  can  be  done  with 
the  ordinary  magneto-bell,  or  by  knocking 
sharply  on  the  frame  of  the  telephone. 

This  form  of  telephone  has  been  operated 
over  wires  two  miles  in  length,  and  gives  ex- 
cellent results  for  short  private  lines.  About 
400  of  them  are  in  use  in  New  York  city  alone. 
Mr.  Shaver  has  also  invented  an  **  exchange,^' 
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with  a  view  to  using  the  "  central  office  "  sja- 
tern  with  his  instrament  in  small  cities.  It 
works  on  the  principle  of  carrying  all  the  lin.es 
to  a  common  ring,  and  then  tigbtening  only 
the  two  that  are  to  be  pot  in  communication, 
leaving  the  others  loose.  It  has  not  yet  beeu 
put  into  practical  use. 

TEBnunSSSEEi  State  GofWBBeBt— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, William  B.  Bate,  Democrat;  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Allison ;  Treasurer  aud  Insur- 
ance Commissioner,  J.  W.  Thomas;  Comp- 
troller, P.  P.  Pickard;  Attorney -General,  B. 
J.  Lea ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
T.  H.  Paine;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Stntistics,  and  Mines,  A.  J.  McWhirter;  Reg- 
ister of  Lands,  W.  S.  Winbourn.  Supreme 
Court:  Chief -Justice,  James  W.  Deaderick; 
Associate  Justices,  William  F.  Cooper,  Thomas 
J.  Freeman,  Peter  Tumey,  and  J.  B.  Cooke. 

The  receipts  for  the  two  years  ending  Dec. 
19,  1886,  from  all  sources,  aggregate  $8,228,- 
768.36,  including  $645,214.83 ;  cash  balance  on 
hand,  Dec.  20,  1884.  The  disbursements  dur- 
ing the  same  time  aggregate  $3,291,800.98. 
The  disbursements  exceed  those  of  the  previ- 
ous two  years  by  $1,690,161.87,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $795,080.93  a  year.  The  additional  ex- 
penses for  the  past  two  years  are  due  to  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  State  debt,  amount- 
ing to  $1,041,461 ;  the  cancellation  of  Tennes- 
see money  amounting  to  $586,000,  and  the 
large  appropriations  for  hospitals  for  the  insane 
in  East  and  West  Tennessee,  and  for  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  legislative 
expenses  of  the  extraordinary  session,  Capitol 
repairs,  etc. 

About  five  sixths  of  the  bonds  liable  to  be 
funded  under  the  act  of  1883  have  been  fund- 
ed, with  all  back  interest  thereon.  The  Fund- 
ing Board  found  at  this  time  (July  1,  1883), 
according  to  the  books  in  the  Comptroller's 
office,  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  of 
$27,786,066.39.  Of  these  bonds,  since  the  last 
officiid  report  made  to  the  Legislature  (in  1885), 
this  board  has  received  and  converted  for  the 
holders  and  tlieir  agents  $14,312,400,  under 
the  terms  of  the  act  (March  15,  1883),  into 
new  funded  or  ^'  settlement "  bonds,  and  previ- 
ously, between  July  1, 1883  (when  the  law  took 
effect),  and  January,  1885  (when  the  report 
was  made),  received  and  funded  in  like  man- 
ner $8,068,000,  making  the  total  thus  funded 
$23,375,400,  payable  in  thirty  years,  and  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  6,  5,  and  3  per  cent. 

Tliere  is  still,  according  to  the  books  in  the 
Comptroller's  office,  a  balance  of  $5,728,000, 
without  interest,  of  bonded  indebtedness  to  be 
accounted  for. 

The  tabulated  statement  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler's report  of  the  character  and  valuation  of 
property  for  a  series  of  years  shows  that  the 
aggregate  assessed  valuations  for  the  past  six 
years  (excluding  railroad  and  telegraph  prop- 
erty) were  as  follow:  In  1881,  $221,929,813; 
in  1882,  $222,637,873;  in  1883,  $226,844,184; 


in  1885,  $226,749,308;  and  in  1886,  $224,909,- 
179.  The  total  taxable  property  in  the  State 
is  assessed  at  the  aggregate  of  $256,708,856  95, 
showing  an  increased  value  in  the  past  four 
years  of  $7,054,883.83. 

PentteBtlary. — There  were  on  the  prison  rolb 
on  Dec.  1,  1886,  the  nnmes  of  1,216  convicts, 
distributed  as  follow :  Main  prison  at  Nashville, 
56 1 ;  Tracy  City,  313 ;  Inman,  196 ;  Coal  Creek, 
146.  The  greatest  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
Penitentiary  at  any  one  time  was  in  1883, 
when  the  total  reached  1,427.  This  number 
had  decreased  to  1,323  on  Dec.  1, 1884.  Those 
now  in  confinement  are  therefore  211  less  than 
in  1883,  and  107  less  than  on  Dec.  1,  1884.     . 

Hispitais  ftr  tke  IisMie.— The  Tennessee  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  shows  by  report  for  the 
oienuial  term  ending  Dec.  19,  1886,  the  whole 
number  of  patients  to  have  been  694,  which 
was  64  more  than  in  any  former  term.  In 
March,  99  patients  were  transferred  to  the  East 
Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Knox- 
ville.  This  institution  had  in  all  206  patients, 
with  a  daily  average  of  152^.  The  West  Ten- 
nessee Asylum  has  been  located  near  Bolivar, 
Hardeman  County. 

PiMIc  ScliMlb — The  following  summaries 
show  the  general  condition  of  the  schools,  and 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  public  funds 
for  school  purposes,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1886:  Scholastic  population  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years — white  male, 
240,869;  white  female,  224,131;  total  white, 
465,000;  colored  male.  79,861;  colored  fe- 
male, 78,689;  total  colored,  168,450;  grand 
total,  623,450.  This  shows  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  16,889. 

Number  of  teachers  employed — white  male, 
3,863;  white  female,  1,823;  colored  male,  1,- 
098 ;  colored  female,  628 ;  total,  7,307.  Aver- 
age daily  attendance— white,  216,865 ;  colored, 
62,411 ;  total,  278.276 ;  increase  over  last  year, 
85,873.  Estimated  value  of  school -houses,  $1,- 
636,649 ;  estimated  value  of  school  apparatus, 
$57,331 ;  value  of  school-houses  erected  dur- 
ing the  year,  $103,789. 

Potttkak— The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  in  Nashville  on  June  16,  and  nominated 
for  Governor,  Alfred  A.  Taylor,  of  Washington 
County.  The  following  are  the  chief  points  of 
the  platform  adopted: 

Tbat  we  chai^  upon  the  Democratic  party  all  the 
financial  and  industrial  troubles  now  opprosaiog  our 
people.  That  -party  has  sho  wn  itseli'  the  enemy  of  the 
laboring-man  and  the  friend  of  ignoranoe  and  pauper- 
ism ;  that  party's  riae  to  power  has  oast  a  dark  shadow 
over  the  homes  of  the  people,  in  which  shadow  strikes, 
'riots,  and  destruction  of  life  and  property  have  impov- 
erished labor,  paralyzed  capita)^  and  alarmed  patnota; 
and  but  for  the  certainty  that  with  the  present  Admin- 
istration the  Democratic  party  will  be  turned  out  of 
power  for  another  long  term  of  years,  the  sta^aUon 
of  business,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  the  hoaraing  of 
capital,  and  the  dearth  of  employment  for  labor  would 
be  so  greatly  increased  as  to  threaten  the  very  founda- 
tions of  government. 

That  the  Democratic  policy  of  stationing  small  ar- 
mies of  convicts  all  over  the  State  to  make  war  on  hec 
labor  is  as  great  a  crime  against  our  skilled  laboring- 
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men  as  the  stationing  of  Hmall  annies  of  forei^  sol- 
die»  all  over  the  country  would  be  against  the  indo- 
pendenoe  of  our  nation. 

That,  whereas  the  protection  of  one's  own  house- 
hold is  not  only  an  impulse  of  humau  nature  but  a 
rule  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and,  whereas  thosd 
who  are  forced  to  compete  with  ignorant  paupers 
may  in  time  lieoome  paupers  themselves,  therefore 
we  declare  it  to  be  a  high  moral  and  political  duty  of 
our  Government  to  protect  the  educated  laboring-men 
of  fne  Amerida  from  all  manner  of  hurtful  competi- 
tion with  the  half-piud,  half-ted, half-clothed,  and  half- 
educated  laborers  of  despotic  Europe ;  and  that  in  levy- 
ing tariff  duties  on  European  goods  brought  here  tor 
sale.  Congress  should  so  apportion  these  imposts  as  to 
give  tiie  greatest  possible  protection  to  the  American 
Uboring-man. 

That  the  people  have  the  undoubted  right  to  alter, 
amend,  or  abolish  their  Constitution  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment, none  will  dbpute :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Republican  party  of  the  State  ^ 
Tennessee  reoognize  the  right  of  the  people  to  have 
the  prohibition  aihendment  voted  upon  at  the  bal- 
lot-lx>x. 

The  Democratic  State  Gonvention  uiet  in 
Nashville,  on  Aagust  11,  and  nominated  for 
Governor,  Robert  L.  Taylor,  brother  of  the 
Republican  nominee.  The  following  are  the 
principal  features  of  the  platform : 

The  Democracy  of  Tennessee,  by  its  representa- 
tives in  convention  assembled,  congratulates  the 
country  at  large  on  the  restoration  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  power  in  the  administration  of  the  General 
Government.  It  indorses  the  Administration  of  Pres- 
ident Cleveland,  and  upholds  hmi  in  his  efforts  to 
purify  the  Government  from  corruption,  to  restore 
economy,  to  revive  respect  for  the  Constitution,  to 
reduce  taxation,  to  reform  the  oxistiuff  tarifi',  to  allay 
sectional  animosities,  to  guard  the  Treasury  against 
unwarranted  appropnations  of  the  public  monev,  and 
to  restore  the  Government  to  the  simple  and  honest 
methods  of  administration  known  and  practiced  by 
its  founders. 

It  indorses  the  administration  of  Gov.  Bate  as  hon- 
est, intelligent,  and  patriotic,  and  it  particularly  ap- 
proves the  settlement  of  the  State  debt. 

We  oppose  the  farming  out  of  convicts  so  as  to 
bring  them  in  competition  with  the  honest  labor  of  our 
State,  and  fiivor  tne  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will 
terminate^  as  early  as  practicable,  such  competition. 

Recognizing  the  sovereign^  of  the  people,  in  re- 
sponse to  their  demand  made  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  last  General  Assembly,  we  favor 
submitting  to  them,  for  their  adoption  or  rejection, 
the  proposed  constitutional  amenament  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage  in  Tennessee. 

On  November  2  the  Democratic  candidate 
was  elected,  the  vote  being — Democratic,  126,- 
161 ;  Republican,  109,837.  Republicans  were 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  First  and  Second 
Districts,  and  Democrats  from  the  other  eight. 
The  Legislature  of  1887  consists  of  21  Demo- 
crats and  12  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  68 
Democrats  and  86  Republicans  in  the  House. 

On  August  5  Peter  Turney,  W.  0.  Caldwell, 
D.  L.  Snodgrass,  H.  H.  Lnrton,  and  W.  0. 
Folkes  were  elected  Supreme  Court  Judges. 

TEXAS.  State  GoveiuMit  —  The  following 
were  the  State  oflScers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, John  Ireland,  Democrat;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Barnett  Gibbs;  Secretary  of  State, 
J.  W.  Raines;  Treasurer,  Frank  R.  Lubbock; 
Comptroller,  W.  J.  Swain  ;  Attorney- General, 


John  D.  Templeton ;  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land-OflBce,  W.  C,  Walsh ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  B.  M.  Baker ;  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  Statistics,  and  History, 
H.  P.  Bee;  State  Engineer,  James  H.  Britton. 
Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  Asa  H.  Willie ; 
Associate  Justices,  John  W.  Stayton  and  S. 
Robertson. 

FiiuuiMS* — The  rate  of  taxation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year,  Sept.  1,  1884,  was  17i 
cents  on  $100.  The  State  received  during  the 
year  ending  Aug.  81, 1886,  the  sum  of  $2,064,- 
222.89,  and  expended  during  the  same  time 
$1,979,881.25,  leaving  in  the  Treasury,  Aug. 
31,  1885,  a  balance  of  revenue,  $84,841.64. 

The  next  fiscal  year  began  with  the  rate  of 
taxation  raised  to  25  cents  on  the  $100.  For 
the  year  beginning  Sept.  1, 1885,  and  ending 
Aug.  81,  1886,  total  receipts  from  all  sonrces. 
including  bolance  on  band  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  were  $2,198,878.04;  expenditures 
during  the  same  time,  $1,685,410.14;  balance 
on  hand  Aug.  81,  1886,  $568,462.90. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  the 
State  for  1885  was  $621,011,989,  and  for  1886 
$680,591,029.  The  increase  in  the  assessed 
values  of  1885  over  the  assessed  values  for  1884 
is  $17,951,072,  and  the  increase  of  1886  over 
1885  is  $9,579,040.  The  increase  in  1866  is 
mainly  from  real  estate,  while  there  has  been 
a  marked  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  personal 
property,  especially  in  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
outstanding  bonds  of  the  State,  Aug.  81,  1886, 
aggregated  $4,287,780.  The  balances  in  the 
treasury,  Jan.  1, 1887,  were  $784,717.78  in  cash 
and  $6,897,861.50  in  bonds. 

EtacatlM. — The  total  scbolastic  population 
for  the  yesr  ending  Aug.  81,  1878,  was  198,- 
489,  with  152  counties  reporting;  amour t  of 
school  fund  apportioned,  $857,968.70.  For 
the  year  ending  Aug.  81,  1886,  the  scholastic 
population  was  886,187;  counties  reporting, 
191 ;  amount  of  fund  apportioned,  $2,007,- 
912.40.  For  the  year  ending  Aug.  81,  1887, 
the  respective  figures  are  412,380,  188,  and 
$1,958,805.  These  figures  are  for  counties. 
Those  for  cities  and  towns  are : 
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The  scholastic  population  of  the  counties  in 
1886-^87  is  divided  as  follows:  White  males. 
160,168;  white  females,  148,178;  colored 
males,  58,257;  colored  females,  50,777.  In 
the  cities  the  scholastic  population  of  that  year 
stands  distributed  as  follows:  White  males, 
28,139;  white  females,  28,468;  colored  males, 
9,962 ;  colored  females,  10,846.  Some  of  the 
other  county  statistics  are  as  follow : 
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Arertge  nlary  paid  white  nude  teachers  per 

month $56  66 

Avenge  salary  paid  white  female  teachers  per 

moDth $88  76 

Average  salary  paid  colored  male  teachers  per 

month 141  78 

Arenge  salary  paid  colored  female  teachers  per 

month $42  86 

Total  paid  teachers |1,781J97  0S 

The  Btatistics  for  cities  and  towns  for  the 
year  ending  Aug.  31,  1886,  are  given  below : 

White  schools  maintained 228 

Colored  schools  maintained *  92 

Total 816 

Average  school  term  in  months 8*88 

Teachers  emi^yed 778 

Bchooi-hoiises  bnilt  daring  the  year 80 

School-houses  belonging  to  the  btate 110 

Average  salary  paid  white  male  teachers  per 

month $90  66 

Average  salary  paid  white  female  teachers  per 

month $48  08 

Average  salary  paid  colored  male  teachers  per 

month.     $50  68 

Average  salary  paid  colored  female  teachers  per 

month $87  68 

ToUl  paid  teachers $406,506  71 

The  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute  is  at 
Huntsville.  In  188o-'86  it  had  216  pupils. 
This  institution  is  for  whites.  The  Prairie 
View  Normal  School  is  for  colored  pupils. 


State  Uilrenlty. — This  institution  is  at  Austin. 
In  1886 -'86  it  had  199  students,  of  whom  161 
were  male  and  88  female ;  189  in  the  academic 
and  60  in  the  law  department.  In  1886-^87 
there  were  16  instmctors  and  220  students,  as 
follow ; 

Poet-graduates 2  1  Freshmen 62 

Beni<Hn 6  I  Irregulars  and  specials. ...  69 

Juniors 10    Law  seniors. 28 

Sophomores 16  |  Law  juniors. 48 

PiMc  IistltitttM.— The  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Austin,  was  establislied  by  an  act  of 
1866.  In  1886--86  it  had  112  pupils.  In  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  at  the  same  place, 
148  pupils  were  enrolled  during  that  year. 
The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is  al«)'at  Austin. 
The  North  Texas  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Terrell, 
T^as  opened  in  July,  1886.  The  number  of 
patients  on  Oct.  81,  1886,  was  112;  admitted 
during  the  year,  830;  remaining  Oct  81,  1886, 
267.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  2,600  insane 
people  in  the  State,  and  accommodations  for 
only  1,000.  Of  the  1,600  remaining  many  need 
asylum  residence  and  support.  The  peniten- 
tiaries are  at  Huntsville  and  Rusk.    From  Nov. 
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The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  at 
College  Station,  Brazos  Couhty.  The  library 
contains  about  2,700  volumes,  a  large  number 
of  which  have  been  chosen  with  reference  to 
the  special  character  of  the  college.  There  are 
11  instructors. 

During  the  session  of  1886-87, 171  students 
matriculated.  The  previous  year  there  were 
170.  The  graduating  class  numbers  10.  Thir- 
ty-two students  entered  the  agricultural  course, 
99  the  mechanical ;  the  remainder  are  in  the 
preparatory  class. 


1,  1884,  to  Oct  81,  1886,  there  were  received, 
under  new  commitments,  2,191  convicts— a 
much  larger  number  than  ever  before  reoeived 
in  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  deaths  for  the  last  two  years  were  221, 
as  against  206  for  the  two  years  previous — an 
increase  in  numbers,  but  a  small  decrease  in 
percentage.  There  was  a  decrease  of  deaths 
at  the  prisons  proper,  but  there  was  also  a 
corresponding  increase  of  deaths  in  the  outside 
forces.  The  following  table  presents  some  ad- 
ditional particulars : 
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RACK. 

WMte 1,1W 

Negro 1,470 

Mezicui 3W4 

Indfau 8 

SEX. 

MAlefl 8,814 

JTanules. 45 

KATIVITY. 

NadTee  of  United  States 8,519 

Foreigners 840 

luwd  PrtdidB. — The  following  is  an  exhibit 
of  the  amount  and  value  of  State  produots  for 
the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 1886 : 

VklOM. 

Cotton,  1,860,208  tales $54,T68,8S0 

Wool,  88,488,210  pounds 4,686,048 

Hides 1,848,880 

Osttle 6,787,415 

Hones  and  males 8,888,918 

Lumber  and  shingles 4^886,411 

Onlnandhay 7,416,881 

Cotton-seed,  ootton-seed  cake,  and  oil 8,ftM,788 

Mifloelianeous  products,  Including  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses   5,481,618 

Total $91,087,688 

DrMght — A  meeting  of  county  judges  was 
held  in  Albany,  Shackelford  County,  December 
29.  It  was  shown  that  in  every  one  of  the  ten 
counties  represented  there  has  been  a  partial 
and  in  many  parts  an  absolute  and  complete 
failure  of  all  crops,  and  in  consequence  of  such 
failure  of  crops  of  all  kinds  tnere  is  great 
want  among  the  people,  and  that  there  is  an 
existing  imperative  need  of  and  demand  for 
relief  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing  for  about 
80,000  people  for  five  or  six  months,  or  until 
crops  can  be  raised ;  and  there  is  a  further  ne- 
cessity for  donatiDUS  of  seed  for  planting  and 
other  relief  for  a  much  larger  number  who  are 
not  yet  in  absolute  need  of  immediate  supplies 
of  food,  but  who  must  have  aid  to  enable  them 
to  remain  at  their  homes  and  make  a  crop  next 
year.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that 
the  want  could  only  be  relieved  by  aid  prompt- 
ly extended  by  the  State  and  national  Govern- 
ments and  the  charitable  public,  and  that  any- 
thing less  than  $500,000  would  be  inadequate. 
The  counties  affected  lie  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State. 

PMtleaU— The  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  in  Galveston  on  August  10,  and  was  in  ses- 
sion four  days.  It  nominated  Lawrence  S. 
Ross  for  Governor,  T.  B.  Wheeler  for  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, James  S.  Hogg  for  Attorney- 
General,  R.  R.  Gaines  for  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Oourt,  John  D.  MoGall  for  Comptroller, 
K.  M.  Hall  for  Commissioner  of  the  I^nd-Office, 
Frank  R.  Lubbock  for  State  Treasurer,  and  Os- 
car H.  Cooper  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Later  in  the  same  month  the  Republican 
State  Convention  made  the  following  nomina- 
tions: For  Governor,  A.  M.  Cochran,  of  Dal- 
las ;  Lieutenant.- Governor,  L.  McDaniel ;  Comp- 
troller, J.  M.  Brown ;  Land  Commissioner,  A. 
Zadek;  Treasurer,  Frank  Cleaves;  Attorney- 
General,  C.  W.  Johnson  ;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  H.  Cline ;  Supreme  Judge, 
W.  H.  Burkhardt. 


The  Prohibition  State  Convention,  held  at 
Dallas,  adjourned  on  September  8,  after  nomi- 
nating a  ticket  headed  by  £.  L.  Dalioney,  of 
Paris,  as  the  candidate  for  Governor,  and  S.  G. 
Mullens  for  Lieutenant- Governor.  It  provided 
for  a  permanent  organization  of  the  party. 

The  Farmers^  Grand  State  Alliance  met  at 
Cleburne,  and  adjourned  on  August  7. 

On  November  2  the  Democratic  ticket  was 
elected.  The  following  was  the  total  vote  for 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor : 

Governor— Ross,  228,776;  Cochran,  66,286; 
Dahoney,  19,186;  scattering,  102. 

Lieutenant  -  Govern  or — Wheeler,  28 1 ,  960 ; 
McDaniel,  66,662;  Mullens,  15,889;  scatter- 
ing, 186. 

Fleven  Democratic  Congressmen  were  chos- 
en. The  L^slature  of  1887  is  unanimously 
Democratic  in  the  Senate,  and  has  only  six 
non- Democratic  members  in  the  House. 

lew  CaplliL — ^The  Capitol  Building  Commis- 
sioners report  as  follows : 

Eveiy  portion  of  the  building  Ims  been  done  strict- 
ly in  accordance  with  tbo  plans  and  specifications  as 
amended  to  date,  and  is  fin<t  class  in  exenr  particular. 
At  the  date  of  the  closing  of  this  report,  Kov.  1, 1886, 
the  interior  and  dome  walls  of  limestone  and  the  gran- 
ite supoTstructure  have  been  oompleted  above  the  sec- 
ond stor>-,  and  the  iron-work  of  both  stories  placed  in 
position ;  the  boiler-house  of  the  building  nas  been 
finished,  and  the  Bewerage-work  completed,  and  all 
the  work  is  eoing  Tapidly  forward  in  a  satisftotory 
and  workmanlike  manner.  If  the  same  rate  of  prog- 
ress in  the  construction  of  the  building  is  maintained 
during  the  next  two  years  as  has  been  made  since  last 
January,  when  the  work  of  constructing  a  ffranite  Cap- 
itol was  begun— and  wo  see  no  reason  wliy  it  ^ould 
not— it  is  confidently  believed  that  our  new  Capi- 
tol building,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  will  bo  com- 
pleted and  perfected  in  all  its  parts  in  every  particular 
according  to  contract  in  1889.  The  contractor,  how- 
ever, has  until  Jan.  1,  1890,  in  which  to  complete  the 
building,  and  the  work  has  not  been,  and  neither  will 
it  in  any  res}iect  be,  pushed  iaster  than  safe,  solid, 
durable,  and  first-class  workmanship  and  oonatruc- 
tion  will  admit 

Work  was  begun  under  the  original  contract 
on  Feb.  1,  1882.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
March  2,  1886.  Granite  was  substituted  for 
limestone  for  the  exterior  walls  by  a  supple- 
mental contract  of  July  26,  1886. 

TILDEBT,  SAMViX  JONES,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  in  New  Lebanon,  N.  T.,  March  16, 
1814 ;  died  at  his  country  residence,  Greystone, 
on  the  Hudson,  Aug.  4,  1886.  He  traced  his 
descent  to  a  family  of  good  standing  in  Kent, 
England ;  and  three  of  his  ancestors  served  as 
Mayor  of  1  enterden  in  that  county.  Joseph 
Tilden  was  one  of  the  consignors  of  the  **  May- 
flower"; and  Nathaniel  Tilden,  the  first  of  the 
name  to  emigrate,  sailed  for  America  in  the 
ship  *'Ann"  in  1634,  and  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  locate  the  town  of  Scituate, 
Mass.  The  Tildens  in  the  second  generation 
settled  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  from  that  place 
John  Tilden.  grandfather  of  Samnel  J.,  moved 
to  Canaan  (afterward  New  Lebanon),  Colum- 
bia County,  N.  Y.,  in  1790.  There  Elam 
Tilden,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
married '  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Jones,  who 
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had  been  Lieatenant-Governor  of  Oonnecticat 
under  the  crown.  The  son  grew  up  with  a 
strong  interest  in  politics,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  party  affairs,  through  the  father's 
acquaintance  with  the  Democratic  leaders  com- 
posing the  famous  Albany  Regency.  Mr.  Til- 
den  entered  Yale  College  in  the  autumn  of 
1832,  but  he  was,  as  he  afterward  said  of 
himself,  "a  sickly  youth  and  meditative,"  and 
after  a  time  his  health  broke  down,  and  he 
returned  home.  In  1884  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  where  he  completed  his 
academic  education.  The  papers  preserved  in 
the  authorized  collection  of  his  writings  show 
that  he  was  active  in  politics  while  still  a 
school-boy.  In  the  Kinderhook  "Sentinel," 
early  in  1838,  he  published  an  article  on  "  Nul- 
lification and  the  Opposition,"  sustaining  Presi- 
dent Jackson's  course  in  his  celebrated  proc- 
lamation of  Dec.  11,  1832,  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina ;  in  the  "Columbia  Sentinel" 
of  April  11,  1888,  he  published  an  article  on 
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the  compromise  tariff  act  of  Henry  Clay,  under 
cover  of  which  the  nullifiers  retreated  from 
their  untenable  position.  These  papers  were 
widely  copied,  and  carried  great  weight,  from 
the  fact  that  Van  Buren  lived  at  Kinderhook, 
and  they  seemed  to  bear  the  stamp  of  his  ap- 
proval. In  the  **  Columbia  Sentinel "  of  Sept. 
12,  1838,  Mr.  Tilden  published  a  strong  de- 
fense of  Van  Buren ;  and  Washington  Irving, 
then  a  guest  at  that  statesman's  house,  was  so 
impressed  by  it  that  he  asked  to  have  the  au- 
thor introduced  to  him.  In  the  New  York 
**  Standard  and  Statesman  "  of  Feb.  14,  1884, 
Mr.  Tilden  argued  in  justification  of  President 
Jackson's  suppression  of  the  United  States 
Bank.  In  the  New  York  "Times"  of  March 
23  and  25  and  April  4,  1837,  he  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  William  Leggett,  editor  of 
"The  Plaindealer,"  who  had  attacked  Van 
Buren  for  the  declaration  in  his  inaujrural  ad- 
dress of  March  4,  1837,  that  he  would  veto  a 


bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, if  passed  by  Congress.  In  the  Albany 
"Argus  "  of  September  28  and  October  20  of  the 
same  year,  he  defended  the  financial  policy  ad- 
vocated in  Van  Buren's  first  message,  addressed 
to  the  extra  session  of  Congress  called  io  1837. 
The  President  opposed  a  National  bank  and 
any  renewal  of  connection  between  the  State 
banks  and  the  Federal  treasury ;  and  Mr.  Til- 
den argued  for  a  divorce  of  business  and  poli- 
tics as  "  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  one 
and  the  purity  of  the  other."  The  measure 
introduced  by  Silas  Wright  to  carry  out  Van 
Buren's  recommendations,  known  as  the  "In- 
dependent Treasury  Bill,"  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  extra  8es8ion 
of  Congress  and  at  the  regular  session,  but 
passed  the  succeeding  Congress.  It  was  the 
great  issue  of  that  day ;  and  Mr.  Tilden,  though 
still  a  student,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  agi- 
tation in  favor  of  the  measure.  He  prepared 
the  resolutions  in  favor  of  free  banking  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  mechanics  and  workingmen 
of  New  York,  held  Feb.  6,  1888 ;  and  he  pre- 
pared the  address  to  tiie  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  workingmen  of  New  York  on  the  divorce 
of  bank  and  state,  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Tammany  Hall,  Feb.  26,  1838.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Mr.  Tilden  published  at  Albany  a 
pamphlet  in  opposition  to  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  to  exempt  the  Shakers  frona 
the  operation  of  the  general  law  relating  to 
trusts.  In  1887-'38  and  '39  he  made  political 
speeches,  and  in  the  presidential  canvass  of 
1840  he  was  an  active  advocate  of  Van  Buren's 
re-election,  and  delivered  at  New  Lebanon,  Oc- 
tober 8,  an  address  on  "  Currency,  Prices,  and 
Wages,"  a  clear,  original,  and  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  an  intricate  subject,  containing  the 
germs  of  the  opinions  that  he  formulated  in 
after-years.  He  spoke  for  free  finance  ^ind 
free  industry;  but  the  financial  distress -that 
had  fallen  upon  the  country  was  too  much  for 
any  logic,  and  Van  Buren  was  defeated.  In 
1841,  Mr.  Tilden  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
opened  an  office  in  Pine  Street,  and  built  up  a 
good  practice.  In  1844  he  founded  the  "  Morn- 
ing News,"  in  connection  with  John  L.  O'Sul- 
livan;  but  after  the  presidential  election  of 
that  year  he  gave  his  interest  in  the  paper  to 
his  associate,  declined  the  Naval  Office,  tend- 
ered him  by  the  Administration,  and  resumed 
law  practice. 

In  1845  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly. His  most  important  declaratioi^  dur- 
ing the  canvass  was  a  brief  letter,  dated  October 
27,  on  the  true  policy  in  regard  to  the  public 
lands.  He  held  that  they  should  not  be  made 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  treasury,  or  disposed 
of  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  a  means  of  pri- 
vate speculation,  but  granted,  for  the  cost  of 
survey  and  (xscupation,  *Mn  suitable  quantities, 
to  actual  settlers,  restricted  to  their  use  and 
not  for  speculative  transfer."  In  the  Le^sla- 
ture  of  i846  Mr.  Tilden  was  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  to  consider  that  part  of  Gov. 
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Wright's  message  which  related  to  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  anti-rent  troubles ;  and  he  wrote 
the  report,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  sub- 
sequent legislation,  settled  disputed  points, 
and  took  the  whole  subject  out  of  politics. 

Mr.  Tilden  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  New 
York  city  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1846;  and  he  was  especially  active  in  securing 
the  reconsideration  and  final  defeat  of  a  pro- 
vision for  limiting  the  issue  of  bank-notes.  In 
Maj,  1848,  he  attended  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Baltimore,  going  as  one 
of  the  thirty- SIX  Free-Soil  delegates  chosen  by 
the  Utica  Convention  of  February  16,  which 
declared  against  the  admission  of  slavery  into 
the  Northwest  Territories.  There  was  a  sharp 
contest  between  the  delegations  of  the  rival 
Democratic  factions  of  New  York  at  the  Na- 
tional Convention.  They  were  first  required 
to  pledge  themselves  to  support  the  candidates 
of  the  convention,  whether  they  were  ad- 
mitted or  not.  The  Free- Soil  delegation  re- 
fused to  make  such  a  pledge,  and  when  the 
convention  finally  admitted  both  delegations 
from  New  York,  the  Free-Soil  delegates  re- 
fused to  take  se£ts.  At  the  Free-soil  State 
Convention  held  in  Utica  June  22,  1848,  the 
whole  bubiect  was  reviewed  in  a  report  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Tilden,  and  signed  by  the  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Convention.  The  nomi- 
nation of  the  Free-Soil  ticket,  Martin  Van  Bn- 
ren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  the  de- 
feat of  Cass  and  Butler,  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates, through  this  secession,  followed.  From 
this  point  the  political  activity  of  Mr.  Tilden 
slackened  for  many  years.  In  1865  he  was 
the  candidate  of  a  Democratic  faction  for  At- 
torney-General—  being  defeated,  no  doubt, 
greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Coercive  tem- 
perance was  the  main  issue  of  the  canvass,  and 
in  a  letter  dated  October  8  he  took  strong 
ground  against  the  prohibitory  act  '^for  the 
prevention  of  intemperance,  pauperism,  and 
crime." 

In  the  mean  while  his  success  in  his  profession 
andintheaccumulationof  wealth  had  been  rapid. 
In  the  contested  election  case  of  Giles  against 
Flagg  in  1855  he  showed  persistent  industry  in 
the  collection  and  grouping  of  facts;  and  by  his 
analysis  of  the  vote  cast  for  the  various  candi- 
dates for  Comptroller  of  New  York  city  proved 
that  the  claims  of  the  former  to  the  office  were 
without  foundation.  He  ezpo$^  and  baffled 
the  carefully  prepared  fraud  by  which  Mrs. 
Cunningham  endeavored  to  get  possession  of 
the  estate  of  Dr.  Harvey  Burdell,  whose  mys- 
terious murder  was  the  sensation  of  the  day. 
In  the  case  of  the  Cumberland  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  against  its  directors,  tried  in  1858, 
he  made  good  the  doctrine  of  trusts  as  applied 
to  the  officers  of  corporations.  But  the  most 
substantial  of  his  successes  were  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  public  trinmphs.  He  had  a  rare  faculty 
for  rescuing  and  reorganizing  corporations  in- 
volved in  litigation  or  in  financial  embarrass- 
ment;  and  during  the  business  vicissitudes 
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from  1855  to  1869  it  is  said  that  nearly  every 
railroad  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  between  the 
Hudson  and  the  Missouri  rivers,  was  at  one 
time  or  another  among  his  clients.  As  lawyer 
and  speculator  he  hea))ed  up  an  immense  for- 
tune in  these  transactions,  becoming  a  large 
stockholder  in  many  railroads  and  in  mining 
companies.  One  of  his  latest  and  most  nota- 
ble enterprises  was  in  building  up  the  financial 
prosperity  of  tlie  elevated  railroads  in  New 
York  and  then  sellhig  out.  In  1860  Mr.  Til- 
den was  a  delegate  to  the  adjourned  Baltimore 
Convention,  which  nominated  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  for  the  presidency.  On  Oct.  26, 1860, 
he  published  a  long  and  carefully  prepared  let- 
ter to  the  Hon.  William  Kent,  discussing  ^'The 
Union — ^its  Dangers,  and  how  they  can  be 
Averted.''  Touching  the  extension  of  slavery 
he  said  that,  while  he  had  opposed  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  nnadvisable,  he 
thought  the  true  system  was  non-interferenoe 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  that 
slavery  could  not  be  restrained,  but  that  its 
growth  would  follow  its  natural  bent  south- 
ward, without  interfering  with  the  spread  of 
Northern  emigration.  He  defended  himself 
from  the  charge  that  this  doctrine  was  incon- 
sistent with  his  declaration  in  favor  of  ^^  free 
soil  for  free  labor  "  in  1848.  After  the  South- 
ern States  had  seceded,  Mr.  Tilden  favored  a 
compromise.  He  was  of  opinion  that,  if  actual 
collision  could  be  avoided,  there  might  be  a 
chance  for  the  growth  of  a  Union  party  in  the 
Southern  States;  but,  when  war  actually  be- 
gan, he  took  the  ground  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  fight  it  out.  When  the 
first  call  for  75,000  troops  was  made,  he  indi- 
cated a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
struggle,  and  advised  calling  for  500,000  men, 
one  half  of  them  to  be  put  in  camps  of  instruc- 
tion. When  consulted  by  Secretary  Stanton  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  said  :  '*  You  can 
not  count  upon  finding  generals  of  great  mili- 
tary genius,  such  as  the  human  race  produces 
but  once  in  several  centuries ;  you  must  make 
available  the  superiority  of  the  North  in  popu- 
lation and  its  vastly  greater  superiority  in  ma- 
terial resources."  He  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  financial  policy  of  Secretary  Chase,  which 
long  after  the  war  he  regarded  as  having  doubled 
its  cost  And  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  arbi- 
trary arrests  and  the  oppression  of  newspapers 
he  was  also  a  critic  of  the  Administration.  But 
he  was  more  than  once  called  into  consultation 
even  by  President  Lincoln,  and  frequently  pre- 
pared for  Democratic  conventions  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  On 
Feb.  6,  1868,  Mr.  Tilden,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral other  gentlemen,  met  at  Delmonico's,  in 
New  York  city,  and  formed  a  "  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Political  Knowledge."  Their  ac- 
tion provoked  criticism,  and  in  defense  of  it 
Mr.  Tilden  addressed,  Feb.  7,  1868,  a  letter  to 
the  "  Evening  Po8t."  on  "  Tlie  Perils  of  the 
Union,  and  the  Limits  of  a  Constitutional  Op- 
position." 
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He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional OonveDtion  of  1864,  and  reported  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  that  body,  thongh*  per- 
sonally opposed  to  that  in  regard  to  the  war. 
Id  1866  he  became  chairman  of  the  Democrat- 
ic State  Committee,  and  held  that  post  for  sev- 
eral years.  On  September  17  of  that  year  h© 
delivered  a  brief  address  at  a  mass -meeting 
held  in  Union  Square,  New  York,  to  ratify 
the  action  of  the  "  National  Union  Conven- 
tion "  which  met  at  Philadelphia  Aug.  14, 1866. 
The  gist  of  the  speech  was,  that  the  States  had 
never  been  oat  of  the  Union ;  that  they  were 
indestructible ;  and  that  the  reconstruction  pol- 
icy of  Andrew  Johnson  ought  to  be  sustained, 
as  against  that  of  Congress. 

Mr,  Tilden  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1867,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  proposition  to  enlarge  the  Erie  Canal 
made  an  able  argument  showing  that  the  canal 
was  capable,  if  kept  in  good  repair  and  prop- 
erly managed,  of  meeting  every  requirement 
of  trade.  At  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion held  in  Albany,  March  11, 1868,  to  choose 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  he  made 
a  deliberate  and  vigorous  onslaught  on  the 
reconstruction  policy  of  the  Republican  party, 
discussing  at  length  the  feasibility  of  granting 
full  citizenship  to  the  freedmen.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion that  met*  in  New  York,  July  4,  of  that 
year,  and  it  was  left  to  his  judgment  to  change 
the  vote  of  New  York  to  Salmon  P.  Chase 
when  he  considered  the  change  expedient ;  but 
he  waited  too  long,  and  the  movement  to  nom- 
inate Seymour  was  started,  and  could  not  be 
controlled.  On  October  12  he  presented,  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  "  World  "  a  careful  es- 
timate of  "  The  Waste  of  the  War.''  It  was  as- 
serted that  New  York  State  was  not  fairly  car- 
ried for  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Tilden  was  much 
criticised  for  a  circular  in  regard  to  sending 
in  returns  that  was  issued  in  his  name  but  with- 
out his  knowledge. 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee, he  had  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the 
State  and  put  himself  into  communication  with 
leading  Democrats  in  every  locality,  so  that  he 
knew  the  composition  of  the  party  and  could 
rely  on  steadfast  support  in  an  emergency,  and 
an  emergency  was  at  band.  He  had  for  some 
time  been  hostile  to  the  disreputable  and  dis- 
honest politicians  who  composed  the  Tweed 
Ring,  and  at  last  he  undertook  the  work  of 
breaking  down  their  power.  The  origin  of 
the  ring,  it  is  said,  lay  in  the  equal  but  arbitra- 
ry divifi^on  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by  the 
Legislature  between  the  two  great  parties  in 
1857.  The  government  of  the  metropolis  was 
gradually  taken  under  the  control  of  the  Legis- 
lature at  Albany,  and  farmed  out  to  commis- 
sions, bureaus,  and  executive  departments;  and 
as  a  result  there  grew  up  a  sort  of  partnership 
between  Democratic  officials  in  New  York, 
and  Republican  politicians  at  the  capital,  in  re- 
gard to  the  city  patronage.     Of  this  combina- 


tion Mr.  Tilden  said':  "  The  very  definition  of  a 
ring  is  that  it  encircles  enough  influential  men 
of  each  party  to  conti*ol  the  action  of  both 
party  machines — men  who  in  public  push  to 
extremes  the  abstract  ideas  of  their  respect- 
ive parties,  while  they  secretiy  join  their  hands 
in  schemes  for  personal  power  and  profits.*^ 
The  Tweed  Ring  was  brought  to  complete  or- 
ganization Jan.  1,  1869,  when  A.  Oakey  Hall 
became  mayor,  though  Connolly,  one  of  the 
leaders,  had  been  Comptroller  for  two  years 
before  that  time ;  it  reached  the  height  of  its 
prosperity  April  5,  1870,  when  the  I^egislature 
passed  what  was  known  as  the  Tweed  charter, 
surrendering  the  various  departments  of  the 
government  of  New  York  city  into  the  hands 
of  men  appointed  to  ofiice  by  the  mayor,  for 
long  terms  and  freed  from  accountability;  it 
was  virtually  overthrown  in  November,  1871. 
The  system  of  plunder  carried  on  by  Tweed 
and  his  associates  was  colossal :  they  controlled 
the  politics  of  the  metropolis;  they  had  sev- 
eral judges  ready  to  do  their  bidding ;  they 
dominated  the  Democracy  of  the  State  through 
splendid  rascality;  and  they  had  Bchenies  for 
tne  conquest  of  the  party  in  the  nation.  The 
ring  failed  in  an  attempt  to  put  Mr.  Tilden  off 
the  State  Committee  in  1869;  and  ia  18T0  he 
opposed  the  Tweed  charter,  though  he  attend- 
ed the  State  Convention  of  that  year,  where 
the  masters  of  Tammany  Hall  flaunted  aa  the 
rulers  of  the  party ;  and  to  the  casual  observer 
he  seemed  content  with  their  companionship. 
But  in  1871  he  began  the  work  of  on^anizing 
opposition.  His  purpose  was  to  exclude  the 
ring  delegation  from  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention, and  capture  the  city  representation  in 
the  Legislature.  Many  able  men  were  associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  movement,  but  he  was 
the  leader.  He  marshaled  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  frauds  committed ;  he  contrived  to  brow- 
beat and  caiole  some  of  the  thieves,  and  fright- 
en them  all ;  he  took  a  share  in  the  legal  ac- 
tions instituted ;  he  went  to  the  State  Conven- 
tion at  Rochester,  and  fought  adroitly  and  yet 
boldly  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Tammany  dele^ 
gation  and  for  the  nomination  of  a  new  State 
ticket,  and  especially  for  the  nomination  of 
Charles  O'Conor  as  Attorney-General ;  he  came 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  Assembly  ;  though 
the  official  head  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
State,  he  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  sinktsg 
all  partisan  associations  to  compass  the  over- 
throw of  the  dishonest  managers  of  a  great 
Democratic  organization ;  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  he  forced  the  impeachment  of  the 
judges  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  the  ring, 
^^  against  every  imaginable  obstacle,  open  and 
covert,  political  and  personal."  The  ring  was 
utterly  aestroyed,  and  even  Tammany  Hall  was 
reorganized  by  its  enemies. 

In  1873  Mr.  Tilden  resigned  the  churman- 
ship  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  before 
making  a  trip  to  Europe,  but  he  accepted  a 
re-election  on  his  return.  On  Sept.  17,  1874, 
he  was  nominated  for 'the  governorship.    In 
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bis  speech  accepting  the  nomination,  he  gave 
the  key-note  of  the  canvass  as  administrative 
reform.  He  carried  the  State  by  a  plurality  of 
60,817  over  Gk)v.  Diz.  His  first  annual  mes- 
sage was  characterized  by  an  able  discussion 
of  the  national  finances  and  by  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  canal  question ;  tjke  second,  writr 
ten  at  the  worst  period  of  prolonged  financial 
distress,  was  remarkable  for  its  consideration 
of  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  disaster. 
His  special  canal  message  was  a  masterly  state- 
ment of  the  mismanagement  in  the  building 
and  repairs  of  the  State  water-ways.  In  pur- 
suance of  its  recommendations,  a  Oimal  Oom- 
mission  was  appointed,  whose  investigations  of 
the  ^^  unbalanced  bid  '*  frauds  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  canal  ring  and  the  contract  sys- 
tem of  repairs.  His  special  message  on  mu- 
nicipal reform,  recommending  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  on  the  subject,  was  a  discus- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of 
our  day,  the  proper  system  of  city  government. 
Whether  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  or  from 
a  deliberate  purpose  to  serve  his  own  ambition 
through  a  policy  of  honesty,  he  made  his  ofiice 
a  public  trust,  and  administered  it  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people  of  the  State.  If  one  thing 
more  than  another  distinguished  him  as  a  party 
manager,  it  was  his  custom  of  gathering  about 
him  bri}?ht  young  mon,  more  loyal  to  his  per- 
sonal fortunes  than  to  any  party  obligation. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1876 
met  in  St.  Louis,  June  27;  Gen.  John  A.  Mo- 
Clemand  was  made  cliairman,  and  Francis  Ker- 
nan  presented  the  name  of  Gov.  Tilden  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination.  His 
leading  opponents  were  Hendricks,  of  Indiana, 
Allen,  of  Ohio,  and  Hancock,  of  Pennsylvania; 
but  he  was  nominated  on  the  second  ballot  by 
a  vote  of  686  out  of  788  delegates.  The  most 
dangerous  source  of  antagonism  to  him  lay 
among  that  curious  class  of  Democrats*  who 
advocated  an  inflated  paper  currency ;  but  the 
bitterest  demonstration  of  hostility  was  made 
by  the  Tammany  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation  under  the  lead  of  John  Kelly,  who 
had  been  induced  to  re-enter  politics  by  Mr. 
Tilden  after  the  fall  of  Tweed.  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency. The  platform  was  skillfully  drawn, 
and  fitted  the  leading  candidate.  In  his  letter 
of  aoceptance,  dated  "  Albany,  July  81, 1876," 
Gov.  Tilden  affirmed  the  necessity  of  reform, 
and  especially  reform  in  the  civil  service,  and 
discussed  oareftilly  the  preparation  for  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
fact  that  public  offices  are  not  ^^  a  private  per- 
quisite, but  a  public  trust,"  yet  he  declared 
complete  reform  unattainable  so  long  as  the 
President  remained  open  to  the  temptations  of 
a  renomination,  and  suggested  the  advisability 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  making  the 
Chief  Magistrate  ineligible  to  re-election.  One 
of  the  incidents  of  the  canvass  was  the  charge 
made  by  the  Republicans  that,  in  case  of  Gov. 
Tilden^s  election,  the  South  would  demand  the 


f payment  of  war-claims  and  the  rebel  debt, 
n  a  letter  to  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  dated  Oct.  24, 
1876,  Gov.  Tilden  said  that  he  would  veto 
every  bill  providing  for  the  payment  of  rebel 
war-claims,  and  declared  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Oon- 
stitution  binding  on  the  South.  Another  inci- 
dent was  the  charge  that  he  had  cheated  the 
Government  while  the  income-tax  law  was  in 
operation,  by  refusing  to  make  returns.  The 
defense  was  that  his  income  at  the  time  was 
uncertain,  and,  as  he  could  not  make  accurate 
returns,  he  chose  to  let  the  internal-revenue 
collectors  fix  an  amount  and  exact  the  penalty 
provided  by  kw.  On  the  theory  that  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  had  not  got  out  of  him  all 
that  the  Government  was  entitled  to,  a  prose- 
cution for  back  taxes  was  instituted,  which 
was  abandoned  after  it  had  served  the  political 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Tilden  and  Hendricks  received  a  popular 
vote  of  4,286,992,  to  4,088,768  for  Hayes  and 
Wheeler,  the  Republican  candidates.  There 
were  184  uncontested  electoral  votes  cast  fur 
the  former,  and  166  uncontested  electoral  votes 
cast  for  the  latter,  20  being  in  dispute— 4  from 
Florida,  7  from  South  Carolina,  8  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  1  from  Oregon.  To  the  Republican 
candidates  every  contested  vote  was  essential 
to  an  election,  and  in  their  behalf  it  was  neces- 
sary to  claim  that  every  one  of  these  votes 
should  not  only  be  counted,  Imt  counted  for 
Hayes  and  Wheeler.  The  canvassing  boards 
in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  South  Oarolina  de- 
clared the  Republican  electors  chosen ;  but 
their  action  was  challenged  as  fraudulent,  and 
two  sets  of  electors  in  each  of  these  States 
cast  their  votes,  and  sent  their  electoral  cer- 
tificates to  Washington.  In  Oregon  there  were 
also  double  certificates,  as  the  Governor  of  that 
State  held  one  of  the  Republican  electors  to 
be  ineligible,  and  regarded  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic electors  chosen.  It  was  also  claimed,  in 
behalf  of  the  Republicans,  that  in  several  of 
the  Southern  States,  that  were  given  without 
legal  contest  to  Mr.  Tilden,  there  had  really 
b^n  no  fair  election.  Popular  excitement 
rose  to  fever-heat,  and  the  country  seemed  on 
the  brink  of  revolution.  The  majority  of  Re- 
publican politicians  claimed  that  the  right  of 
counting  the  electoral  votes  lay  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  that  his  duty  was  mere- 
ly to  open  the  electoral  certificates  and  count 
up  the  votes  cast.  The  Democrats  asserted  that 
the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  was  the 
function  of  Congress,  and  that  with  Congress 
lay  the  right  to  scrutinize  the  true  character 
of  the  electoral  certificates.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that,  as  the  Senate  was  Republican 
and  the  House  Democratic,  they  would  dis- 
agree in  the  contested  cases  when  acting  sepa- 
rately on  them,  and  that  the  votes  in  dispute, 
through  such  disagreement,  would  fail  to  be 
counted.  Mr.  Tilden  had  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  called  '*The  Presidential 
Counts,"  which  gave  the  official  record  of  pro- 
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ceedings  at  the  counting  of  electoral  votes  at 
every  presidential  election ;  which  contaioed  a 
long  introdacdon,  analyzing  the  facts,  with  a 
view  to  showing  that  the  power  of  making  the 
ooant,  or  providiDg  a  method  of  making  it,  lay 
in  Congress,  and  that  the  function  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  was  simply  to  open  the 
certificates.  A  compromise  was  arranged,  hy 
which  the  Electoral  Commission  was  formed, 
to  which  hody  cases  whereon  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  differed  might 
he  referred  for  decision,  its  Indgment  to  he 
final,  nnless  set  aside  by  both  houses  acting 
separately.  The  Commission  was  composed  of 
five  Representatives,  five  Senators,  and  five 
Supreme  Court  judges— eight  Republicans  and 
seven  Democrats.  The  Commission  refused  to 
go  beyond  the  certificates,  and  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Hayes  electors.  The  votes  in  the  Com- 
mission were  invariably  on  party  lines— eight 
to  seven — except  in  the  case  of  the  disputed 
electoral  vote  from  Oregon,  when  the  Commis- 
sion voted  unanimously  not  to  count  the  vote 
of  the  single  Tilden  elector,  but  divided  on 
counting  the  vote  of  the  Republican  elector 
alleged  to  be  ineligible.  In  every  case  the 
House  of  Representatives  disapproved  of  the 
decision  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Senate 
approved  of  it. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Tilden  approved  of  the  Electoral 
Commission  compromise ;  but  he  certainly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  measure.  Subsequently  a  num- 
ber of  cipher  dispatches,  which  passed  in  re- 
gard to  the  result  of  the  Oregon  election  and 
in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  canvassing 
board  in  Florida,  were  translated  and  pub- 
lished, and  they  were  regarded  by  most  Repub- 
licans as  casting  suspicion  on  Mr.  Tilden's  ac- 
tion ;  but  a  congressional  committee  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject  found  that,  although 
the  Florida  canvassing  board  was  for  sale,  and 
at  least  two  of  his  agents  who  were  watching 
its  proceedings  were  willing  to  buy  it,  Mr.  Til- 
den refused  to  consider  the  matter. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  he  went  to  Europe, 
and  after  his  return  he  retained  his  interest 
and  a  great  part  of  his  influence  in  politics. 
It  was  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Democratic  ticket  of  1876  would  be  put  in  the 
field  in  1880;  bat  Hendricks,  who  wanted  the 
first  place,  refused  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  second,  and  the  revolt  of  Tammany  Hall 
in  1879  weakened  the  Democratic  party  of 
New  York.  The  reaction  against  Tilden  was 
strong  enough,  therefore,  to  make  his  renomi- 
nation  doubtful  when  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  met  at  Cincinnati,  June  22,  1880. 
Moreover,  his  health  was  broken,  and  possibly 
he  was  weary  of  strite  and  sick  of  ambition. 
At  any  rate,  he  sent  to  the  New  York  dele- 
gates a  letter  dated  June  18,  refusing  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  renomination.  In  1884, 
as  the  time  for  choosing  a  presidential  candi- 
date drew  on,  there  was  made  manifest  a  de- 
termination among  all  elements  of  the  Demo- 


cratic party  to  select  Mr.  Tilden,  and  nothing 
but  his  solemn  assurances  that  he  could  not 
accept  a  nomination  checked  the  movement. 

His  closing  years  were  passed  in  retirement 
at  his  country  residence  on  the  Hudson.  His 
health  was  for  a  long  time  feeble,  and  deatli 
came  with  the  general  breaking  down  of  hia 
system.  He  was  unmarried,  and  left  the  main 
portion  of  his  large  fortune  to  trusteea,  to  be  de- 
voted to  public  use,  the  design  being  to  found 
a  great  library  in  New  York  city.  He  was 
buried  at  New  Lebanon.  His  life  was  written 
by  Theodore  P.  Cook  (New  York,  1876),  and 
his  writings  have  been  edited  by  John  Bigelow 
(2  vols.,  New  York,  1885). 

TREEICB,  RICHARD  CHraTEYBK,  an  English 
clergyman  and  author,  bom  Sept.  9, 1807;  died 
in  London,  March  28, 1886.  He  was  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  or- 
dained to  a  curacy  in  Suffolk.  He  first  at- 
tracted notice  as  a  poet,  and  in  1886  published 
his  first  work,  '•  The  Story  of  Justin  Martyr, 
and  other  Poems."  In  1888  appeared  his 
^*  Sabbation,  Honor  Neal,  and  other  Poems. ^^ 
About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
Samuel  Wilberforce,  who  exercised  a  consid- 
erable influence  upon  his  after-life.  He  be- 
came a  curate  under  Dr.  Wilberforceat  Aiver- 
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stoke  in  1841,  and  rector  of  Itchen  Stoke  in 
1845.  He  was  Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridise 
in  1845  and  1846,  and  delivered  courses  of  lect- 
ures on  "  The  Fitness  of  Holy  Scripture  for 
unfolding  the  Spiritual  Life  of  Men"  and 
**  Christ  the  Desire  of  all  Nations;  or  the  Un- 
conscious Prophecies  of  Heathendom."  In 
1855  he  became  Dean  of  Westminster,  and 
some  years  later  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  Commentary  of  the  Bible, 
proposed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  1868  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Dr.  Whately  as  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  a 
few  years  later  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
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the  agitation  oanaed  by  the  proposal  to  dises- 
tablish the  Iritfh  Charoh,  by  strenaously  op- 
pocdog  the  measure  to  that  effect.  He  resigned 
the  arohbishoprio  in  1884,  in  conseqaenoe  of 
ill -health.  His  other  published  works  are 
**  Notes  on  the  Parables  of  onr  Lord  "  (1841) ; 
''  Elegiac  Poems  "  (1841) ;  ''  Poems  from  East- 
em  Sources"  (1842);  "Genoveva  and  other 
Poems  '^ ;  '^  Five  Sermons  preached  before  the 
Uniyersity  of  Cambridge  in  184d" ;  ^*  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount " ;  "  Saored 
Poems  for  Mourners  " ;  *'  Notes  on  the  Mira- 
cles of  our  Lord  " ;  **  Sacred  Latin  Poetry  " ; 
"  The  Star  of  the  Wise  Men  " ;  "  On  the  Study 
of  Words  "  (1861) ;  "  On  the  Lessons  in  Prov- 
erbs" (1858);  **  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment" (1864);  **Alma  aod  other  Poems" 
(1854);  "English,  Past  and  Present "  (1865) ; 
"  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Galderon  " 
(1856);  "Five  Sermons  on  Christ"  (1856); 
"On  Some  Deficiencies  in  our  English  Dic- 
tionaries" (1867);  "Select  Glossary  of  Eng- 
lish Words  used  formerly  in  Senses  different 
from  their  Present " ;  "  Shipwrecks  of  Faith  " ; 
"Studies  on  the  Gospels";  "Household  Book 
of  English  Poetry  " ;  "  St.  Augustine  as  an  In- 
terpreter of  Scripture  " ;  "  The  Epistles  of  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor."  A  selection 
from  his  poems  appeared  in  New  York  in  1856. 

TDSUST,  an  empire  in  southeastern  Europe 
and  western  Asia.  The  government  is  an  ab- 
solute monarchy,  the  wiH  of  the  Sultan  being 
supreme,  unless  in  conflict  with  the  precepts 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  following 
are  the  Ministers  of  State :  President  of  the 
State  Council,  Aarifi  Pasha ;  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Said  Pasha ;  Minister  of  War  and 
Grand  Master  of  Artillery,  Ali  Saib  Pasha; 
Minister  of  Marine,  Hassan  Pasha;  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Munir  Pasha ;  Minister  of  Justice, 
Djevdet  Effendi ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Zihni 
Effendi ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agricult- 
ure, Hakki  Pasha ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Munif  Pasha ;  Intendant  of  Evkafs,  Mus^ 
tapha  Pasha;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Znhni 
Effendi. 

Area  aid  P^iiilatiiM.— The  total  area  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  is  2,406,522  square  miles,  and 
the  population  43,978,100,  inclusive  of  Bulga- 
ria and  Eastern  Roumelia,  the  provinces  occu- 
pied by  Austria,  the  vilayet  of  Tripoli,  Egypt, 
and  the  Sondan.  The  area  of  the  immediate 
possessions  in  Europe  is  68,850  square  miles, 
the  population  4,600,000 ;  the  area  of  the  im- 
mediate possessions  in  Asia,  729,170  square 
miles,  the  population  16,183,000. 

Of  the  total  population  of  the  Ottoman  do- 
minions in  Europe  and  Asia  about  16,000,000 
are  Mussulmans,  and  5,000,000  are  divided 
among  seven  sects,  which  possess  the  rights  of 
religious  freedom  and  autonomous  ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations. 

The  population  of  Constantinople,  with  its 
environs,  is  about  1,200,000  :  of  Damascus, 
200,000;  of  Smyrna,  200,000;  of  Bagdad,  180,- 
000 ;  of  Aleppo,  120,000;  of  Adrianople,  100,- 


000 ;  of  Salonica,  Beyrut,  Erzernm,  and  C»8a- 
rea,  60,000  each. 

The  iray.-^The  Ottoman  army  in  1886  com- 
prised 264  battalions  of  infantry,  189  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  104  batteries  of  field  and  36  of 
mountain  artillery,  8  battalions  of  fortress  ar- 
tillery, 10  battalions  of  artificers,  19  compa- 
nies of  engineers,  1  company  of  telegraphists, 
and  5  battalions  of  infantry  train,  three  of 
artificers,  and  8  of  firemen.  The  total  strength 
was  9,816  oflSpers  and  149,144  men,  with 
28,026  horses,  828  field-cannon,  and  2,37^ 
stationary  guns.  There  were  under  arm^  in 
March,  1886,  270  battalions  of  infantry,  196 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  168  batteries  of  ar- 
tillery belonging  to  the  Nizam  reserve,  and 
296  battalions  belonging  to  the  Redif,  number- 
ing altogether  476,000  men. 

The  Bravy.— The  fieet  in  1886  consisted  of  15 
large  armor-clad  vessels,  of  which  7  were 
frigates  and  8  corvettes;  46  wooden  vessels  and 
armored  gunboats ;  and  17  torpedo-boats.  The 
largest  ironclad  is  the  "  Mesoudieh,"  of  8,760 
tons,  with  12  inches  of  armor  at  the  water- 
line,  and  carrying  twelve  18-ton  guns.  The 
next  in  size  is  the  "  Hamidieh,"  with  9-inch 
plates,  6,580  tons  displacement,  ten  12-ton 
guns,  and  three  4- ton  guns.  The  18  smaller 
iron- dads  range  from  2,046  to  6,400  tons,  and 
have  from  5^  to  9  inches  of  armor. 

ItaaMM.— In  accordance  with  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  creditors  of  the  Porte,  the  Otto- 
man debt,  amounting  to  £190,997,980  sterling, 
was  consolidated  and  unified  in  1881  by  the 
issue  of  new  bonds  of  the  amount  of  £92,225.- 
827  sterling,  not  including  £14,211,407  of  bonds 
for  the  Roumelian  railroads,  which  make  the. 
total  £106,437,234.  Down  to  the  end  of  1886 
there  were  £1,540,017  of  bonds  paid  off,  leav- 
ing a  foreign  debt  of  £104,897,217  sterling. 

CwnwrM.— In  1884-^85  the  total  value  of 
dutiable  merchandise  imported  was  1,976,784,- 
086  piasters,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  1,289,- 
028  piasters,  not  inclusive  of  tobacco,  of  which 
10,299,289  kilos,  valued  at  about  $57,500,000, 
were  exported,  making  the  total  value  of  the 
exports  $112,016,885,  while  that  of  the  imports 
was  $86,934,453.  The  imports  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  valued  at  28,948,750  piasters, 
and  the  exports  to  the  United  States  at  11,- 
891,888  piasters.  The  largest  articles  of  ex- 
port, besides  tobacco,  were  cereals,  of  the  val- 
ue of  281,048,452  piasters;  fruits,  194,140,630 
piasters;  raw  silk,  64,202,883  piasters;  and  co- 
coons, 29,985,000  piasters;  opium,  78,120,764 
piasters;  mohair,  65,155,437  piasters;  rawcotr 
ton,  47,664,608  piasters;  coffee,  42,370,320  pi- 
asters. The  principal  imports  were  cotton* and 
cotton  manufactures,  valued  at  520,047,886 
piasters;  cereals  and  fiour,  161,661,283  pias- 
ters ;  sugar,  138,148,632  piasters ;  woolens,  77,- 
388,759  piasters;  coffee,  63,437,279  piasters; 
metals,  61,431,104  piasters;  iron  manufactures, 
57,315,809  piasters.  Arms  and  military  en- 
gines, articles  for  schools  and  churches,  agri- 
cultural implementa,  and  machinery  for  rail- 
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roaclB  are  not  incladed  in  the  returns  of  imports, 
being  free  of  duty.  There  have  been  sales  of 
American  reapers  in  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the 
past  two  years. 

The  merchant  marine  in  1888  consisted  of 
10  steamers  of  8,866  tons,  and  891  sailing-ves- 
sels, of  68,896  tons,  besides  coasting- vessels. 

RaitaroadB.— There  were  in  operation  at  the 
end  of  1885  a  line  of  railway  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Adrianople,  210  miles;  one  from 
Adrianople  to  Saremby,  152  miles ;  one  from 
galonica  to  Uskub,  150  miles ;  one  from  Uskub 
to  Mitrovitza,  75  miles ;  others  between  Kul- 
leli  and  Dageaghatch,  Tirnova,  and  Jamboli, 
and  Banjalouki  and  Novi,  199  miles  altogether; 
and  one  from  Zenica  and  Brod,  118  miles; 
making  in  all  904  miles  in  European  Turkey 


and  Ronmelia.  The  length  of  the  railroads  in 
Asia  Minor  was  847  miles. 

Tetegnphfl.— The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in 
1884  was  14,617  miles,  with  26,060  luiles  of 
wire.  The  number  of  dispatches  in  1882-'83 
was  1,269,188. 

Traattes  wttk  Oe  UaltM  States.— Minister  Cox 
induced  the  Turkish  Government  to  agree  to 
an  extradition  and  a  naturalization  treaty. 
The  two  treaties  were  negotiated  between  the 
two  Governments  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
but  amendments  made  by  the  United  States 
Senate  were  then  declared  unacceptable  by  the 
Porte.  The  naturalization  treaty  is  of  the 
same  character  as  the  one  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  that  con- 
cluded with  Austria-Hungary. 
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DIIITED  nEnntEH  m  CHUST.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  CImrch 
as  they  are  given  in  the  ^^  United  Brethren 
Year-Book"  for  1887:  Number  of  churches, 
4,882;  of  members,  185,108  ;  of  itinerant  min- 
isters, 1,878 ;  of  local  preachers,  890 ;  of  Sun- 
day-schools, 8,169,  returning  28,547  officers 
and  teachers  and  179,729  pupils;  increase  of 
members  during  the  year,  11,888;  value  of 
church  property,  $8,846,064;  of  parsonages, 
$862,545 ;  total  amount  of  salaries  paid  minis- 
ters, $416,729. 

CMtribntlMir— For  ministerial  aid,  $8,690; 
for  missions,  $61,975;  for  church  erection, 
$4,262;  for  bishops'  support,  $5,999;  for 
church  bnildmg  and  expenses,  $251,475;  for 
colleges  and  seminary,  $88,680;  for  ministe- 
rial education,  $1,829;  for  Union  Biblical 
Seminary  (special),  $2,492 ;  for  Sunday-school 
fund,  $1,795;  local  Sunday-school  collections, 
$54,887;  the  whole  footing  up,  in  round  num- 
bers, to  $842,700.  Of  the  49  annual  confer- 
ences, 46  are  in  the  United  States,  one  is  in 
Canada,  one  in  Gi^rmany,  and  one  in  West 
Africa ;  by  nationality,  45  are  English,  three 
German,  and  one  Sherbro ;  81  are  self-sustain- 
ing, 14  are  mission  conferences,  and  four  are 
mission  districts.  For  the  purpose  of  super- 
vision, the  annual  conferences  are  grouped  in 
six  districts,  each  of  which  is  superintended 
by  a  bishop,  who  is  elected  every  four  years  by 
the  General  Conference.  Of  the  seven  bish- 
ops, one  is  emeritus^  four  are  engaged  in  regu- 
lar episcopal  work  in  the  United  States,  and 
two  are  missionary  bishops.  The  publishing- 
house  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  a  property  and 
assets  valued  at  $229,260,  the  profits  of  which 
for  the  last  year  were  $17,417,  and  which  pub- 
lishes ten  periodicals  relating  to  various  depart- 
ments of  church  work  and  books.  Sixteen  new 
vohimes  were  published  in  1886.  Besides  the 
publications  of  this  establishment,  seven  "  un- 
official "  periodicals  are  publi;«hed  in  the  inter- 


est of  United  Brethren  enterprises  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  one  journal  in  connection  with  the 
German  mission,  and  one  in  connection  with 
the  African  mission.  The  Church  Erection 
Society  received  for  the  year  ending  April 
SO,  1886,  $5,572,  making  the  whole  amount  re- 
ceived by  it  since  its  oi^anization,  $28,517; 
and  it  assisted  during  the  same  year  19  church- 
es, making  the  whole  number  of  churches  as- 
sisted since  its  organization,  110.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  same 
year  were  $1,974.  It  gave  aid  to  20  bene- 
ficiaries. Its  report  gives  the  returns  of  nine 
academies  and  seminaries,  ten  colleges,  and  one 
theological  institution  of  the  Church.  With 
these  were  connected  62  professors,  64  other 
teachers,  and  2,486  students,  with  89  students 
in  the  theological  seminary,  of  whom  187  were 
studying  for  the  ministry.  Ten  professorships 
were  endowed.  The  29  buildings,  with  their 
grounds,  of  these  institutions  were  valued  at 
$891,000.  Endowments  of  $401,389  were  re- 
turned, with  contingent  assets  amounting  to 
$146,550,  against  all  of  which  was  a  total  in- 
debtedness of  $294,740.  The  receipts  of  the 
Home,  Frontier,  and  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, exclusive  of  returned  loans,  were  $41,- 
089.  The  receipts  in  loans  were  $88,629.  The 
permanent  fund  amounted  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1886,  to  $64,114.  Three  hundred  and 
ninety-four  missionaries  were  employed  in  the 
home  and  frontier  work.  Two  missions  had 
been  established  in  the  Sherbro  country,  in 
West  Africa,  having  7  stations,  from  which 
257  towns  were  reached,  with  9  organized 
churches  and  2,681  members,  568  pupils  in 
Sunday-schools,  and  537  in  day-schools.  Six 
American  and  29  native  missionaries  were  em- 
ployed, with  78  preachers,  lay  workers,  and 
teachers.  The  increase  in  tf  le  number  of  mem- 
bers during  the  year  had  been  956.  "The  Ger- 
man mission  returned  8  towns  reached,  49  ap- 
pointments, with  20  organized  churches,  10 
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German  missionaries,  10  preachers,  615  mem- 
bers, and  247  pupils  in  Sonday-schools.  The 
Woman's  Missionary  Association  had  received 
$12,054.  It  co-operated  with  the  Home,  Front- 
ier, and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  in  the 
work  of  the  Sherbro  and  German  missions, 
and  sustained  a  Chinese  mission  at  Portland, 
Oreg.  It  employed  18  ministers  and  preachers, 
and  returned  171  members,  819  pupils  in  Sun- 
day-schools, and  116  pupils  in  day-schools. 

A  Church  Commission  which  was  appointed 
by  the  General  Conference  of  1885  to  consider 
the  present  Confession  of  Faith  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  and  prepare  amended  forms 
of  the  same,  has  published  its  report  for  the 
information  of  the  Church  preparatory  to  tak- 
ing a  vote  upon  its  adoption  in  1888.  The 
commission  was  instructed  in  the  action  em- 
bodying its  appointment  to  preserve  unchanged 
in  substance  the  present  Confession  of  Faith 
so  far  as  it  is  clear,  to  retain  the  present  itin- 
erant plan,  and  to  keep  sacred  the  general 
usages  and  distinctive  principles  of  the  Church 
on  moral  reforms.  The  amendments  proposed 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  include  verbal 
changes  and  reconstruction  of  sentences  for  the 
sake  of  grammatical  accuracy  and  definiteness 
of  expression ;  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  Confession,  under  distinct  articles ;  and  the 
addition  of  articles  of  justification,  regeneration 
and  adoption,  sanctification,  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, and  the  future  state. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  Constitution 
consist  in  the  introduction  of  lay  representa- 
tion into  the  General  Conference,  which,  it  is 
provided,  ^^  shall  consist  of  elders  and  laymen," 
and  of  the  following  new  rule : 

We  declare  that  all  secret  combinatioiis  which  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  those  outnde  their  oiYcaniza- 
tion,  and  wl^ose  prindples  and  }>TaotieeB  are  iEJurious 
to<thc  Christian  oharacter  of  their  memberB,  are  con- 
trary to  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  Christians  ought 
to  have  no  connection  with  them.  The  General  Con- 
ference shall  have  power  to  enact  suc^  roles  of  dis- 
cipline with  respect  to  such  combinations  as  in  its 
jodgment  it  may  deem  proper. 

The  amended  documents  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  of  the  Church  for  approval  or 
disapproval  in  November,  1888;  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  as  a  whole,  and  the  Constitution 
as  a  whole,  except  as  to  the  provision  for  lay 
delegation  and  the  rule  against  secret  societies, 
which  are  to  be  submitted  separately. 

UNITED  STATES.  AdHliMntiMU— The  follow- 
ing  were  the  chief  officers  during  the  year: 
President,  Grover  Cleveland,  Democrat,  of 
New  York;  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  Delaware ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Daniel  Manning,  New  York;  Secretary  of 
War,  William  C.  Endtcott,  Massachusetts; 
Postmaster-General,  William  F.  Vilas,  Wiscon- 
sin ;  Attorney-General,  Augustus  H.  Garland, 
Arkansas;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  William  C. 
Whitney,  New  York ;  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Mississippi;  Chief 
of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  William  F.  Switzler ; 
Director  of  the  Mint,  James  P.  EimbaU ;  Com- 


missioner of  Customs,  John  S.  McCalmont; 
Treasurer,  Conrad  N.  Jordan ;  Superintendent 
of  Coast  Survey  (acting),  Frank  M.  Thorn; 
Kegister  of  the  Treasury,  William  S.  Rdse- 
crans  ;  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  William 
lu  Trenholm ;  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, Joseph  S.  Miller ;  Commissioner  of  Navi- 
Sation,  Jarvis  Patten,  succeeded  by  Charles  B. 
[orton ;  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land- 
Office,  William  A.  J.  Sparks;  Commissioner 
of  Pensions,  John  C.  Black ;  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Afifairs,  John  D.  C.  Atkins ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  M.  Y.  Montgomery ;  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  John  Eaton,  succeeded 
by  Nathaniel  H.  K.  Dawson ;  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  John  W.  Powell ;  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  Carroll  D.  Wright ; 
Commissioner  of  Railroads,  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston; Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Norman 
J.  Colman;  Fish  Commissioner,  Spencer  .sF. 
Baird ;  Civil-Service  Commissioners^  Alfred  P. 
Edgerton,  Jf)hn  H.  Oberly,  and  Charles  Ly- 
man. Supreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  Morrison 
R.  Waite ;  Justices,  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Stephen 
J.  Field,  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  John  M.  Harlan, 
William  B.  Woods,  Stanley  Matthews,  Horace 
Gray,  and  Samuel  Blatchford;  Clerk,  James 
H.  McEenney* 

ArMj. — The  expenditures  of  appropriations 
under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  by 
requisition  upon  the  Treasury,  during  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1886,  amounted  to  $86,990,- 
903.88.  The  snm  of  $1,208,016.46,  pertaining 
to  the  War  Department  appropriations,  was 
carried  to  the  surplus  fund  June  80,  1886. 
The  Lieutenant-General  reports  the  army  at 
the  date  of  the  last  consolidated  returns,  to 
consist  of  2,108  officers  and  28,946  men, 

■Uttry  Acadraiy. — There  were  present  Sept. 
1,  1886,  809  cadets.  The  total  number  of 
officers  for  duty  at  the  post,  including  8  pro- 
fessors and  2  surgeons,  is  58.  The  Superin- 
tendent strongly  favors  the  general  adoption 
of  the  competitive  system  in  the  selection  of 
candidates,  and  says  that  in  the  ten  years  be- 
ginning with  1878,  269  cadets  were  graduated 
out  of  669  appointed  after  competition,  and  250 
cadets  graduated  out  of  1,001  appointed  with- 
out competition. 

Navy. — The  navy,  aside  from  ships  in  course  of 
construction,  consists  of :  1.  Fourteen  single-tur- 
reted  monitors,  none  of  which  are  in  commis- 
sion, nor  at  the  present  time  serviceable.  The 
batteries  of  these  ships  are  obsolete,  and  they 
can  only  be  relied  upon  as  auxiliary  ships  in 
harbor-defense,  and  then  after  such  an  expen- 
diture upon  them  as  might  not  be  deemed  jus- 
tifiable. 2.  Five  fourth -rate  vessels  of  small 
tonnage,  only  one  of  which  was  designed  as  a 
war-vessel,  and  all  of  which  are  auxiliary  mere- 
ly. 8.  Twenty-seven  cruising-ships,  three  of 
which  are  built  of  iron,  of  small  tonnage,  and 
twenty-four  of  wood.  Gf  these  wooden  ves- 
sels it  is  estimated  by  the  Chief  Constructor  of 
the  Navy  that  only  three  will  be  serviceable 
beyond  a  period  of  six  years,  at  which  time  it 
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may  be  said  that  of  the  present  naval  force 
nothing  worthy  the  name  will  remain. 

All  the  vessels  heretofore  authorized  are 
nnder  contract  or  in  course  of  constraction, 
except  the  armored  ships,  the  torpedo  and 
dynamite  boats,  and  one  cruiser.  As  to  the 
last  of  these,  the  bids  were  in  excess  of  the 
limit  fixed  by  Congress. 

Iidlus. — The  following  are  statistics  for  the 
year  ending  Jane  80,  1886 : 

Total  area  of  rcaervations  in  sqaare  mllee %l%^i6$ 

Total  Indian  popolation,  exclaaiTO  of  Akaka 847,761 

Number  of  rnized  bloods 90,M7 

Total  Indian  and  mixed  population,  males 180,697 

Total  Indian  and  mixed  population,  females 127,884 

Number  of  Indians  living  upon  and  caltiyatinff  lands 

allotted »,618 

Nwnber  of  male  Indians  who  labor  in  dvillzed  por- 

snita,  niU  Mood 88,776 

Namber  of  male  Indians  who  labor  in  dyllixed  par- 

soita,  mixed  blood 4,647 

Peroentage  of  sabalstenoe  obtained  by  h^bor  in  cItiI- 

iMd  porsaits 66 

Paroentage  of  sabalstenoe  obtained  by  hnnting,  Dah- 

Ing,  ete 9 

Pereentage  of  sabalatence  obtained  by  iasne  of  OoT- 

emment  rations 88 

Nomber  of  missionaries : 

Kale 106 

Female. 86 

148 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  discuss- 
es at  considerable  length  the  condition  of 
the  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory— the  Oherokees,  Ghoctaws,  Ohickasaws, 
Greeks,  and  Seminoles — and  sets  forth  the  evil 
effects  flowing  from  the  holding  of  their  land 
in  common,  contrary  to  the  general  policy 
which  is  being  pursued  by  the  Government 
with  other  Indians. 

It  is  shown  by  the  agent's  report  that  there 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  five  civilised  tribes  a  popula- 
tion aggregating  100,600  souls,  composed  of 
64,000  native  Indians,  adopted  whites,  f reed- 
men,  etc.,  and  86,600  white  people  who  are 
there  as  licensed  traders,  railroad-men,  labor- 
ers, claimants  to  Indian  citizenship,  cattle-men, 
intruders,  thieves,  loafers,  gambler.^,  etc.  The 
land  held  by  them  aggregates  19,785,000  acres. 

The  Gherokees,  Greeks,  and  Ghoctaws  spend 
yearly  about  $200,000  for  the  education  of 
their  children. 

Pensloa  Bimik— There  were  at  the  close  of 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1886,  865,788  pen- 
sioners, classified  as  follows:  265,864  army 
invalids;  80,162  army  widows,  minor  children, 
and  dependent  relatives ;  2,958  navy  invalids ; 
1,878  navy  widows,  minor  children,  nnd  de- 
pendent relatives;  1,589  survivors  of  the  War 
of  1812,  and  18,897  widows  of  those  who 
served  in  that  war,  showing  a  diminution  in 
survivors  during  tbe  year  of  1,406,  and  of 
widows  of  8,815.  There  were  added  to  the 
rolls  durim;  the  year  the  names  of  40,857  new 
pensioners,  and  the  names  of  2,229  whose  pen- 
sions had  been  previously  dropped  were  re- 
stored to  the  rolls.  During  the  same  period 
the  names  of  22,089  pensioners  were  dropped 
from  the  rolls  for  various  causes,  leaving  a  net 
increase  of  20,658  names.  The  average  annual 
value  of  each  pension  at  the  close  of  the  year 


was  $122.28,  a  gain  of  average  annual  valne 
over  last  year  of  $11.88.  The  aggregate  an- 
nual value  of  all  pensions  was  $44,708,027.44; 
an  increase  of  like  value  for  the  year  of  $6,617,- 
041.51.  The  amount  paid  for  pensions  during 
the  year  was  $63,797,881.61 ;  a  decrease  in 
amount  over  the  previous  year  of  $1,135,- 
456.51 ;  a  difference  due  to  the  difference  in 
amounts  of  **  arrearages ''  paid.  The  difference 
between  the  amount  paid  and  the  annual  values 
is  due  to  first  payments,  including  *'  accrued  ^' 
and  "  arrears.^' 

In  the  aggregate,  1,018,736  pension  claims 
have  been  filed  since  1861,  ana  in  the  same 
period  621,754  claims  have  been  allowed  of  all 
classes.  The  amount  paid  for  pensions  since 
1861  is  $808,624,811.57. 

PifeBc  I  Mil. — ^The  sales,  entries,  and  selec- 
tions of  public  land  under  the  various  acts  of 
Gongress  relating  thereto,  for  the  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1886,  embrace  20,991,967-18  acres, 
and  of  Indian  lands  1,182,596.74  acres,  making 
a  total  of  22,124,668.92  acres;  being  an  in- 
crease over  tbe  year  1885  of  1,129,050*34  acres, 
and  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal 
year  1884,  of  6,406,606*08  acres.  The  receipts 
from  the  disposals  of  public  lands  are  $7,412,- 
767.31;  from  sales  of  Indian  lands,  $1,607,- 
729.63 ;  a  total  of  $9,020,496.94,  being  an  in- 
crease as  compared  with  the  year  1885  of 
$400,898.62,  and  a  decrease  as  compared  with 
the  year  1884  of  $8,768,633.39 ;  to  which  is  to 
be  added  $10,587.40  received  for  certified  cop- 
ies of  records  furnished  by  the  General  Land- 
Gffice,  making  tlie  total  receipts  for  the  year 
from  all  sources  $9,031,084.84. 

State  selections  were  made  under  educa- 
tional and  internal  improvement  grants  aggre- 
gating 818,615*70  acres,  an  increase  of  19,- 
874*02  acres  over  the  year  1885. 

The  map  of  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
piled and  3,500  copies  published.  Maps  of 
Galifornia,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Florida 
were  revised  and  published.  New  maps  of 
Nevada,  Golorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Louisiana 
have  been  compiled  and  traced.  New  maps  of 
Arkansas,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Indiana  are 
in  process  of  construction.  All  the  new  maps 
were  compiled  from  new  projections. 

Five  rauroad  patents  were  issued  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  embracing  100,828*02  acres;  a 
decrease,  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  of  1,053,126*98  acres.  Lists  of  selections 
jEire  on  file  amounting  to  16,671,299*70  acres, 
an  increase  of  2,298,241*89  acres. 

In  fifteen  of  the  public-land  States,  the 
swamp  and  overfiowed  lands,  ^*  made  thereby 
unfit  for  cu1tivatii>n,*'  were  granted  by  Gon- 
gress to  enable  those  States  **  to  construct  the 
necessary  levees  and  drains  to  reclaim  such 
lands."  At  the  date  of  the  original  acts,  in 
1849  and  1850,  it  was  estimated  that  6,000.000 
acres  would  satisfy  the  grant.  Glaims  have 
been  presented  up  to  the  present  time  for 
more  than  75,000,000  acres,  and  patents  have 
been  issued  for  over  56,000,000  acres.    There 
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is  little  or  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  lands 
conveyed  to  the  States  under  this  grant  have 
ever  been  appropriated  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grant  was  made. 

PMlttBtliriM  aad  Jailk— The  Government  has 
under  its  control  six  penitentiaries  and  three 
jails,  situated  as  follows :  Penitentiaries — Sioux 
Falls,  Dtik. ;  Bois6  City,  Idaho ;  Deer  Lodge, 
Mout. ;  Salt  Lake  Oity,  Utah ;  McNeiFs  Island, 
Wash. ;  and  Laramie,  Wyo.  Jails — Sitka,  Alas- 
ka; Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  and  Washington,  D.  0. 
Congress  recently  appropriated  $25,000  for 
completion  and  repairs  of  the  penitentiary  at 
Laramie,  Wyo.;  $25,000  for  completion  of 
the  penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge,  Mont,  and 
$50,000  for  construction  and  completion  of  the 
penitentiary  at  Salt  Lake  city,  Utah.  The  im- 
provements at  Deer  Lodge  have  been  complet- 
ed ;  at  the  two  other  penitentiaries  the  con- 
templated changes  have  not  as  yet  been  made. 

During  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1886,  there 
were  received  in  the  different  penitentiaries, 
reformatories,  etc.,  throughout  the  United 
States  1,027  United  States  prisoners.  There 
were  discharged  during  the  same  period  779. 
The  total  number  in  custody  on  the  80th  day 
of  June,  1886,  was  1,261. 

PMl-OfllMS.— When  the  fiscal  year  1886 
dosed,  the  post-offices  of  the  United  States 
numbered  58,614,  besides  497  branch  offices  or 
stations.  By  advancements  at  the  quarter- 
yearly  periods,  upon  the  showing  of  their  re- 
turns, 82  offices  had  been,  during  the  year, 
added  to  the  presidential  list,  bringing  the 
number  in  the  last  three  months  to  2,265. 
Hut  the  annual  review  and  rea^ustment, 
which  took  effect  on  July  1,  relegated  45 
third-class  offices  to  the  fourth  class,  while  at 
the  same  time  but  24  of  the  latter  were  ad- 
vanced. Thus  the  number  of  presidential  of- 
fices witli  which  the  current  year  began  was 
2,244,  a  gain  of  11;  of  these,  75  of  the  first 
dass,  a  gain  of  4;  400  of  the  second  dass,  a 
gain  of  17 ;  and  1,769  of  the  third  class,  a  loss 
of  10  as  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the 
late  year.  The  branch  offices  are  auxiliary  to 
the  large  city  offices,  and  of  these  857  are  only 
for  the  sale  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper ;  44 
others  are  also  registry  offices,  25  more  are 
both  registry  and  money-order  stations  as 
well,  and  71  more  are  carrier-stations  in  addi- 
tion, only  4  of  which  are  not  also  money  order 
stations,  all  being  registry  offices.  In  the 
fourth  class,  comprising  51,370  offices,  there 
was  a  gain  of  2,351,  the  new  establishments 
having  been  3,482,  those  discontinned  1,120, 
and  11  become  presidential.  By  the  increase 
in  offices  the  New  England  States  gained  50 ; 
the  five  Middle  States,  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 261 ;  fourteen  Southern  States  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  1,444;  the  three  States  and 
three  Territories  on  the  Pacific  slope,  106; 
the  Western  States  and  Territories,  501. 

The  appointments  of  postmasters  durin^r  the 
last  fiscal  year  numbered  altogether  22,747,  of 
which  9,112  were  made  to  fill  vacancies  occa- 


sioned by  resif^tions  or  expired  oommissions, 
687  to  vacancies  caused  by  aeath,  8,482  on  the 
establishment  of  new  offices,  and  9,566  upon 
removals.  Of  the  total  number  of  appoint- 
ments, 1,089  were  made  by  the  President,  the 
vacancies  having  occurred  from  the  following 
causes,  respectively,  viz.:  By  expiration  of 
commission,  468;  by  resignations,  258;  by 
death,  24;  by  removals  or  suspensions,  247; 
and  to  offices  which  had  been  assigned  from 
the  fourth  to  the  third  class,  47. 

The  free-delivery  service  by  carriers  was, 
during  the  year,  extended  to  three  cities,  Au- 
rora, 111.,  Dnluth,  Minn.,  and  Newport,  Ky., 
making,  on  the  80th  of  June,  1886,  181  free- 
delivery  offices  in  all.  Of  carriers,  there  w^as 
an  increase  of  488,  giving  a  total  of  4,841. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  mail  matter,  count- 
ing collections  and  deliveries,  handled  by  the 
carriers  during  the  year  was  1,949,520,599,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  11*75  per 
cent.  The  average  number  of  pieces  handled 
by  each  carrier  was  402,710.  a  gain  of  -,^  of  1 
per  cent.  The  average  cost  per  piece  was  2*2 
mills,  as  against  2*8  the  year  before. 

The  amount  of  postage  on  local  matter  is  re- 
ported at  $5,889,242.97,  an  increase  of  10*57 
per  cent,  on  the  previous  year;  while  the  ex- 
cess of  such  postages  over  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
ice was  $1,526,986.27,  a  gain  of  17*98  per  cent. 

The  money-order  system  has  been  extended 
to  811  additional  post-offices,  while  but  10 
were  dropped  from  its  list. 

During  the  year  there  were  issued  7,940,802 
domestic  orders,  amounting  to  nearly  $114^- 
000,000,  5,999,428  postal  notes,  amounting  to 
$11,718,000,  and  498,428  international  orders, 
aggregating  $7,178,786.21,  besides  the  payment 
of  foreign  orders,  reaching  a  totd  of  almost 
$4,000,000. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  postal  service 
for  the  past  year  has  improved  beyond  expec- 
tation. The  previous  year  closed  with  a  de- 
ficiency of  postal  revenue  to  meet  postal  ex- 
penditures of  almost  $7,000,000,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Pacific  Rail- 
roads. Both  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  post- 
age on  second-class  matter,  and  the  increase  in 
the  unit  of  weight  of  first-class  matter  from  a 
half  ounce  to  an  ounce,  came  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1885.  Although  the  revenue  falls 
short  of  the  expected  total  by  $64,000,  the  ex- 
penditures have  been  limited  to  less  than  $51,- 
000,000,  and  the  deficiency  is  diminished  with- 
in that  of  the  year  before,  being  below  $6,900,- 
000,  exclusive  of  Pacific  Railroad  service. 

MexiM  aid  the  Citttag  Cms.— The  encouraging 
development  of  beneficial  and  intimate  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  has  been 
marked  within  the  past  few  years.  The  Presi- 
dent urgently  renews  his  former  representation 
of  the  need  of  speedy  legislation  by  Congress 
to  carry  into  effect  the  Reciprocity  Commer- 
cial Convention  of  Jan.  20,  1883. 

In  the  sammer  A.  K.  Cutting,  an  American  dtizen, 
was  imprisoned  in  Mexico,  charged  with  the  commiS" 
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sion  of  a  penal  offeDse  in  Tezns,  of  which  a  Mexican 
citixen  was  the  object.  After  demand  had  been  made 
for  his  relea.se  the  charge  i^ainst  him  was  amended  so 
as  to  include  a  violation  oiMezican  law  within  Mexi- 
can territory.  This  joinder  of  alleged  offenses,  one 
within  and  the  other  exterior  to  Mexioo,  induced  the 
President  to  order  a  special  investigation  of  the  case 
— pendiniT  which  Mr.  Cutting  was  released.  The  in- 
cident has  disclosed  a  claim  of  jurisdiction  by  Mexi- 
co, novel  in  our  history,  whereby  anjr  offense,  com- 
mitted anywhere  by  a  foreigner,  penal  in  the  place  ot 
its  oommission,  and  of  which  a  Mexican  is  the  object, 
may,  if  the  otl'ender  be  found  in  Mexico,  be  there  tried 
ana  punished  in  conformity  with  Mexican  laws.  This 
jurisdiction  was  sustained  by  the  courts  of  Mexico  in 
the  Cutting  case,  and  approved  by  the  executive  branch 
of  that  Government,  upon  the  authority  of  a  Mexican 
statute.  The  appellate  court,  in  releasing  Mr.  Cut- 
ting, decided  that  the  abandonment  of  the  complaint 
by  tne  Mexican  citizen  aggrieved  bv  the  alleged  crime 
(a  libelous  publication),  removed  tne  basis  of  further 
prosecution,  and  also  declared  justice  to  have  been  sat- 
isfied by  the  enforcement  of  a  small  port  of  the  orignal 
sentence. 

Ofil  Serrlie.— The  Civil-Service  Gomraission, 
in  its  report  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  16, 1886, 
says: 

Applicants  were  examined  within  the  year  ftom 
evei7  State  of  the  Union  and  from  every  Territorj;  ex- 
cept Utah.  From  three  to  six  different  examinations 
were  held  in  each  of  seventeen  States.  The  whole 
number  of  persons  exaodned  under  the  commi&non 
durinrr  the  year  was  7,602,  of  whom  6,873  were  males 
and  780  were  females.  The  whole  number  of  exam- 
inations held  within  the  year  was  150,  all  of  which 
were  competitive  except  5,  and  at  these  five  examina- 
tions only  8  persons  were  examined.  If  to  those  ex- 
amined during  the  year  the  number  examined  during 
the  periods  covered  by  the  fint  and  second  annual  re- 
|K>rts  be  added,  the  whole  number  thus  far  examinod 
will  be  shown  to  be  17,491.  Of  the  7,608  examined 
during  the  yoar.  5,084  attiuned  the  minimum  of  65  per 
oent,  which  maxes  them  eliirible  for  appointment,  and 
8.568  failed  to  show  that  degree  of  proficieney.  Of 
tnoae  examined,  a  trifle  less  than  two  thirds  (66*28  per 
cent.)  succoedea.  The  average  age  of  all  those  exam- 
ined was  thirty  years. 

The  whole  number  of  appointments  during  the  year 
from  those  examined,  each  being  for  the  probation- 
anr  period  of  six  months,  was  1,876.  If  to  those  we 
add  8,800 J  the  number  appointed  from  the  examina- 
tions dunn^  the  previous  eighteen  months  (it  being 
borne  in  mmd  that  appointments  from  the  examina- 
tions did  not  begin  untU  July  16, 1883),  it  will  be  seen 
that  4,176  have  been  appointed  in  two  yeara  and  a  half 
flrom  those  examined  under  the  Commission.  This  is 
between  one  third  and  one  fourth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  places  to  which  the  examinations  extend. 

Aladuu— The  Governor  of  Alaska  is  Alfred 
P.  Swineford;  Clerk  of  District  Oonrt  and 
ex  officio  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Henry  £. 
Uayden,  succeeding  Andrew  T.  Lewis;  Dis- 
trict Judge,  Lafayette  Dawson ;  District  At- 
torney, M.  D.  Ball;  Marshal  and  Surveyor- 
General,  Barton  Atkins.  The  Governor,  under 
date  of  October  1,  reports  as  follows  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

I  can  therefore  speak  of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge only  of  that  part  of  Alaska  which  is  included  in 
the  thirty-mile  strip  of  mainland  that  lies  between  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  tide-water,  from  Dixon's  Entrance 
to  Mount  Saint  Elias,  and  the  islanda  of  the  Alexan- 
der Archipelago — ^a  {geographical  division  embraciucr 
less  than  one  twentieth  of  the  whole  Territory.  I 
have,  however,  been  able  to  obtain  some  little  infor- 
mation concerning  the  mineral  and  other  resources  of 
the  region  beyond  the  Mount  Saint  Elias  Alps.    The 


beet  authorities  ujp  to  a  year  ago  credited  Alaska  with 
581,107  square  mues,  but  later  and  more  accurate  com- 
putations very  materially  increase  these  figures.  No 
accurate  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  has 
ever  been  made,  unless  it  may  have  been  prior  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Territor]^-  by  the  United  States.  Nor 
a  it  possible^  in  my  opinion,  to  arrive  at  more  than  a 
mere  approximation  of  the  number  of  native  people. 

From  the  best  information  at  hand  I  esti- 
mate the  population  of  southeastern  Alaska  to 
be  about  as  follows : 

White: 

Sitka. 600 

Juoeaa 1,500 

Dooglaalsland  500 

Wrsngel  and  Ticinity 150 

KUiiSDOo  aod  vicinity 150 

AUotber  places 900 

Total  whites 8,100 

Kativcs  (abont) 1,600 

Total 10,600 

At  Sitka  (ktitnde  67'' 8',  longitude  185"  19'), 
for  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 1886,  the  highest 
monthly  mean  temperature  was  57 '8°,  in  Au- 
gust; the  lowest,  292,  in  January;  annual 
mean,  44'8°  ;  maximum,  72%  in  July  and  Au- 
gust; minimum,  4'',  in  January;  total  pre- 
cipitation of  rain  and  melted  snow,  109*4 
inches ;  number  of  dear  days,  44 ;  fair,  122 ; 
cloudy,  199;  days  on  which  -01  of  an  inch  or 
more  of  rain  and  melted  snow  fell,  248. 

The  fur-trade  of  Alaska  may  be  approxi- 
mately stated  at  the  market  vdue  of  $2,500,- 
000  annually.  Petroff,  in  his  report,  gives  a 
total  value  of  Alaska  furs  for  1880  in  the  Lon- 
don market  at  $2,181,832. 

Ooal  has  been  jfouud  at  various  points  in  this 
Territory,  but  as  yet  no  well-directed  effort 
has  been  made  to  develop  any  of  the  seams. 

Some  beds  of  white  marble,  apparently  of 
very  line  quality,  have  been  found  and  partially 
opened,  both  on  Baranoff  Island,  near  Sitka, 
and  on  Admiralty  Island,  near  Killisooo. 

The  great  mine  and  mill  on  Douglas  Island 
stand  to  the  credit  of  the  only  really  practical 
effort  which  has  yet  been  made  to  develop 
any  one  of  the  numerous  gold-bearing  ledg^ 
in  southeastern  Alaska. 

Running  on  short  time,  or  rather  working 
no  more  than  what  would  be  equal  to  full  time 
for  two-thirds  of  its  whole  number  of  stamps, 
the  mill  turned  out  in  the  first  twelve  months 
a  little  over  $750,000,  in  gold  bullion,  while 
yet  having  on  hand  an  accumulation  of  sul- 
phurets  (concentrates)  of  the  value  of  at  least 
$250,000  more. 

Other  mines  are  being  opened  on  the  same 
ledge,  which  has  been  located  by  means  of 
exploratory  test  pits  and  trenches  over  a  length 
of  eight  or  nine  miles,  and  large  new  mills  are 
in  contemplation,  one  or  two  of  which  are 
almost  certain  to  be  built  the  coming  year. 

Summarized,  the  annual  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  Alaskans  industries  is  as  follows : 

Pur-tHMle $S,500tOQS 

Gold  balUon  (Indiidtng  placer-mines) 800.000 

Fiih  (inelading  ood  and  oU) 725,000 

Lumber 50,000 

Tutsi $4,075,000 
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mnXBD  STATfS,  nNANCES  OF  THE.  The  in- 
Doming  of  the  jear  1886  was  bj  no  meftns  free 
from  apprehensions  in  respect  to  the  financial 
outlook.  The  depression  of  prices  daring  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  preceding  was  thought 
not  unlikely  to  continue,  to  the  injury  of  many 
industrial  enterprises,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  nation.  It  was 
feared  that  the  accumulation  of  silver  in  the 
Treasury  vaults  would  render  silver  payments 
compulsory,  and  that  the  large  issue  of  silver 
certificates,  resulting  in  the  general  use  of  such 
certificates  in  payments  to  the  Government, 
might  leave  the  Treasury  without  sufiScient 
resources  for  payments  in  gold.  Though  Con- 
gress did  little  to  improve  the  situation,  its 
definite  failure  to  do  some  things  gave  assur- 
ance that  for  a  lime  at  least  the  foundations 
of  industry  were  not  to  be  disturbed.  The 
defeat  of  efforts  to  secure  the  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver,  and  the  compulsory  disbursement 
of  the  sur|)lus  in  the  Treasury,  tended  to  re- 
store contidence.  The  course  of  the  Adminis- 
tration was  especially  calculated  to  remove 
distrust.  By  judicious  measures,  which  were 
warmly  commended  in  business  circles,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  it  clearly  un- 
derstood that  gold  payments  could  be,  and 
would  be,  maintained.  The  chief  features  of 
the  yearns  transactions  were  the  large  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  the  coinage  and  accu- 
mulation in  the  treasury  of  the  standard  silver 
dollars,  and  the  gradual  contraction  of  national- 
bank  circulation.  The  following  statements  ex- 
hibit in  detail  the  result  of  such  transactions : 

RecdptB  aid  Ezpeiditirat — The  ordinary  rev- 
enues of  the  Government,  from  all  sources, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  80,  1886,  were : 

Oastoms $192^98,788  94 

Internftl  reveniie 116,805,966  48 

Bales  of  pablie  lands 5,680,999  84 

Tax  on  natiooal  banks 2,698,712  87 

Profits  on  ooini^e 5,904,619  26 

Cnstoms  fees,  fines,  etc 1,014,788  68 

Consular  fees,  etc 8,888,570  19 

Pacific  Railroad  Interest 679,189  48 

Pacific  Railroad  sinking-fUnd 1,097,905  47 

Barreving  pnbllc  lands 192.785  68 

Bale  of  Ooveroment  property 268,800  88 

Immigrant  fiind 181,547  00 

Boldiers' Home  fUnd 245,486  98 

Bale  of  naval  vessels 40357  19 

Taron  tonnage 606,284  60 

KeTennes  of  llistrict  of  Gohimbia 2,105,880  61 

Mlsoellaneoos 8,2S9,689  90 

Total 1886,489,727  06 

Ordinary  expenditures  for  same  period  were : 

Civil  list $21,^66,604  04 

Foreign  interooarse 1,882,820  88 

Indian  service 6,099,158  17 

Pensions 68,404,864  08 

Military  establishment 84,824,162  74 

Naral  estabHshment 18,907,887  74 

Misoellaneons,   including    pnbttc  buildings, 

Ughthonses,  and  collecting  the  re  venae ....  47,986,688  04 

District  of  Columbia. 2392,82180 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 60,680,145  97 

Total $242,488,188  60 

As  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
the  revenues  increased  $16,869,668.78,  the 
principal  items  of  increase  being — customs, 
$11,488,184.10;    internal    revenue,    $4,807,- 


210.94;  customs  fees,  $107,819.81;  and  mis- 
cellaneous, $521,949.48.  There  was  a  decrease 
of  $8,620,648.10  in  consular  fees,  surveying 
public  lands,  profits  on  coinage,  national -bank 
taxes,  and  other  miscellaneous  sources,  making 
a  net  increase  of  revenue  for  the  year  of  $12,- 
749,020.68.  There  was  a  decrease  in  expendi- 
tures of  $26,099,885.22,  as  follows:  Military 
establishment,  $8,846,425.78;  foreign  inter- 
course, $4,107,288.28 ;  naval  establishment, 
$2,118,191.98;  civil  list,  $1,871,888.07;  and 
miscellaneous,  $9,661,141.26.  There  was  an 
increase  of  $7,802,596.54  in  expenditures  for 
pensions,  making  a  net  decrease  in  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  of  $18,796,788.68.  The  ex- 
cess of  revenue  over  expenditures  was  $98,- 
956,588.56,  of  which  $44,581,850  was  applied 
to  the  redemption  of  bonds  for  the  sinking- 
fund,  and  the  remainder  to  ordinary  redemp- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  The  revenue  derived 
from  the  various  objects  of  internal  taxation 
during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


OBJECT. 

1885. 

1886. 

Spirite 

$67,511,208  «8 

26,407,068  48 

18,280,782  08 

25,000  00 

247,041  98 

$69  092.266  00 

Tobacco 

Fermented  Hqnors 

State  banks  and  bankers. 
MlsoollaneoQS 

27,907,862  56 
19,676,781  29 

"'22i^609'68 

Total 

$112,421,121  07 

$116,902,869  44 

The  receipts  from  customs  and  internal  rev- 
enue by  quarter-years  during  1885-'86  were: 


QUARTER. 

1885. 

1886* 

CusToiis :       « 

First 

Second 

$64,102,866  65 
88,491,727  80 
45,686,078  80 
48,241,274  50 

$62,208,868  12 
48,641,187  28 
49,564,788  8$ 

Tbird 

Fourth. 

47,695,199  20 

Total 

$181,471,989  84* 

$192,906,028  44* 

InrxBiTAL  Rbvxkvb  : 

$28,689,010  76 
27,888,488  98 
25.070,977  51 
80,900,298  29 

$28,600,281  06 
29.912,890  27 

Second 

Thlfd 

26,990,668  74 
82,802,596  41 

Fourth 

Total 

$112,498,725  54 

$116,805,986  4S 

*  Includes  tax  on  tonnafre. 
The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  calen- 
dar years  1885  and  1886: 


rnoia 

1885. 

1880. 

Gustouis 

$184,622,898  24 
114,488,947  18 
5,288,125  47 
2,792,806  67 
6,610,071  91 
14,104,545  98 

$204J114,416  14 

Internal  revenue 

Sales  of  public  lands 

Tax  on  national  banks. . . 

Proflte  on  coinage 

MitK^llnneonfi 

115,827,068  40 

7,188,162  94 

2,598,870  16 

7,876,928  48 

12,6$2;968  26 

Total       

$826,901,880  40 

$860,648,984  82 

EXPXKDrTTRICS : 

War       

$84^448,021  86 
87,666.479  65 
1^169,660  16 
6,488,965  42 
61,255,960  71 
60,884,954  69 

$81,286,178  98 
86,798,654  11 

Navy  

'14,961,952  90 

Indians 

^790,60l  22 
66,950,264  40 

Pensions        

Interest  on  the  p'blic  debt 

50,667,876  40 

ToUl 

$256,680,012  89 

$266,888,923  19 
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State  of  the  Tramnry— The  following  is  a 
Rtatement  of  the  condition  of  the  public  Treasury 
on  December  81, 1885,  and  December  81, 1886 ; 


ITEMS. 


Aurrs: 

Gold  ooin $T^t  "rnOSO 

tiokl  balUoD T-.  .:m  428 

StoDdurd  sUv«r  dollars i  r  r,, : ;  ^  j  90 

Silver  bulUon i.T'MT.iUO 

United  SUtes  notes 4KV'];J00 

National-bank  notes ]  .<iM98 

Deposits  in  national-bank  de 

poftitaries 18,901,482 

FracUonal  and  minor  ooin ....  28,828,870 
National-bank  notes  in  process 

uf  redemption 8,008,868 

Mlsoellaneoos  items ]06,b04 


Lhpc.  dip  188t. 


$187,196,59«  8t 

60,931,481  66 

188^888  00 

4,739,876  81 

29,679,885  78 

827,065  00 

18,188,928  66 
25,792,857  78 

8,785.870  08 
6,108,207  98 


Total 

LlABTUTUS : 

Gold  certificates  outstandinfr 
SiWer  oerttflcates  ouutanding 
Currency  certtflcates  oatstand- 

lug 

Besenre    for  redemption   of 

United  SUtes  notes  .... 
Funds  for  retirement  of  bank 

drealatlon 

Five-per-c^U  redemption  fkind. 
Disborsinff  officers^  balances. . 
Transfer  cnecks  and  drafts . . . 
Post-Oflloe    Department  ac- 

eoont 

Matured  debt  and  Interest . . . 

Miscellaneous  items 

Balance...* 


$511,277,180  06  $544,094,788  49 


$105,859,601 
98,179,465 

18,790,000 

100,000,000 

41,519,776 
12,008,701 
80,96^•226 
8,991,475 

8,068,601 
16,910,950 

1,176,178 
99,848,147 


Total $511,277,120  06  $544,094,782  49 


$97,215,605  00 
117,84«,670  00 

6,510,000  00 

100,000,000  00 

90,509,782  60 
9,599,415  22 

88,818,596  88 
4,045,217  74 

4.758,064  10 
80,980,889  64 

1,978,180  76 
67,988.990  55 


The  gold  coin  and  bullion  on  hand  increased 
from  $258,851,409.48  lo  $268,128,018.47,  or 
$14,776,608.99.  The  gold  certificates  actually 
outstanding  decreased  $8,148,996,  making  an 
increase  in  the  net  gold  actuadlj  belonging  to 
the  Government  of  $22,920,604.99.  The  stand- 
ard silver  dollars  on  hand  increased  from  $165,- 
718,190  to  $188,506,288,  and  the  outstanding 
silver  certificates  increased  from  $93,179,465 
to  $117,246,670,  or  $24,067,205.  The  silver 
dollars  not  represented  by  certificates  in  circu- 
lation fell  off  from  $72,688,725  to  $71,259,568. 
The  United  States  notes  owned  by  the  Treasury 
in  excess  of  outstanding  certificates  decreased 
from  $27,941,200.11  to  $28,169,825.78;  and 
the  total  assets  increased  from  $511,277,120.06 
to  $544,094,782.49,  or  a  gain  of  $32,817,662.48. 
The  aggregate  decrease  in  the  paper  circulation 
of  the  country  during  the  year  from  the  falling 
off  in  the  issue  of  gold  and  silver  certificates 
was  $14,767,845.  The  total  liabilities  increased 
from  $411,984,972.81  to  $476,105,791.94,  or 
$64,170,819.68,  the  principal  item  of  increase 
being  in  the  fund  held  for  redemption  of  notes 
of  national  banks  ^'  failed,"  ^^  in  liquidation,^* 
and  ^^ reducing  circulation.** 

The  following  statement  shows  the  distribo- 
tion  of  the  coin  and  currency  obligations  of 
the  Government  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1886: 


OBLIGATIOIVS. 


Gold,  Incladlng  balllon 

Gold  certtflcates 

Bilker  oertiflcates 

BUvar  dollan.  Indndlng  balUon. 

BabsldUury  silver. 

Legal-tender  notes 

Legal-tender  certtflcates 

Fractional  currency 

Demand  and  other  notes 


$882,888,128  91 
56,129,870  00 
27,861,450  00 
184,845,764  45 
28.904,681  66 
41,118,816  79 
250,000  00 


$104,680,687  67 
41,446,480  00 
1.812,290  00 
6,757,268  00 
2,918,804  82 
79,656,788  00 
18,250,000  00 


In  oUmt  baaki  aad 
IndlTldiMl  hHMla. 


$159,881,288  42 
84,607,945  00 
86,808,985  00 
46,712,457  00 
88,182.018  52 
225,906,916  21 


l^>teL 


$496,700,000  00 

181,174,245  00 

115,9n,675  00 

886,815.484  45 

70,000,000  00 

846,681,016  00 

18,500,000  00 

16,880,(121  62 

^1460  00 


The  PiUic  Dekt—The  following  statement 
shows  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  national 
debt  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  years  1885 
and  1886: 


CHARACTER  OF  DEBT. 

Dm.  si,  1886. 

Dw.  SI,  1886. 

Bonds  at  4i  per  cent 

Bonds  at  4  per  cent 

Bonds  at  8  per  cent 

Beftinding  certiflcatos  at 
4  per  cent 

$250,000,000  00 
787.748,250  00 
194,190,600  00 

221,400  00 

14,000,000  00 

11,801,184  84 

8,447,475  26 

202,218  11 

846,788,806  00 

14,055,000  00 

189,710,080  Oo 

124,848,776  00 

6,959,158  77 

64,628,612  00 
4,22J  90 

$260,000,000  00 
787,781,850  00 
63,899,000  00 

190,100  00 

M,000,000  00 

9,867,885  44 

8,874,856  26 

211,386  84 

846.788,841  00 

6,710,000  00 
124,7U]  409  00 

Navy  pension  ftind  at  8 
per  cent 

Interest  aocmed  on  the 
above  loans 

Debt  on  which  Interest 

has  ceased 

Interest  on  matured  debt. 
Demand  and  U.  8.  notes. 

Gnrrency  certificates 

Gold  certificates 

Stiver  certificates 

Fractional  currency 

Bonds  issued  to  Pacific 

Railway  Oorapanies 

Interest  unpaid  thereon . . 

124,585.102  00 
6,958,702  52 

64,628.518  00 
4,229  96 

Total  debt $1,907,540,580  44  11,759,141,824  02 


Daring  the  twelve  months  ending  Oct.  31, 
1886,  3-per-cent  bonds  were  called  for  re- 
demption amoanting  to  $127,283,100,  of  which 


$80,643,200  was  so  called  to  answer  the  re- 
qairements  of  the  law  relating  to  the  sinking- 
fand,  and  $46,639,900  for  the  jmrpose  of  re- 
ducing the  public  debt  bj  application  of  a  part 
of  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  to  that  object 
Of  the  bonds  thus  called  $102,269,450  became 
subject  under  such  calls  to  redemption  prior  to 
Nov.  1,  1886.  The  remainder,  amounting  to 
$25,013,650,  matured  under  the  calls  after  tlist 
date.  In  addition  to  the  amount  subject  to 
payment  and  cancellation  prior  to  November 
1,  there  were  also  paid  before  that  day  certain 
o£  these  bonds,  with  accrued  interest  thereon, 
amounting  to  $6,072,  350,  which  were  antici- 
pated as  to  their  maturity,  of  which  $2,664,850 
had  not  been  called.  Thus  $107,841,800  has 
b^en  actually  applied  prior  to  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber, 1886,  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  bonded 
and  interest- bearing  debt,  leaving  on  that  day 
still  outstanding  the  sum  of  $1,153,443,112,  of 
which  sum  $86,848,700  were  represented  by  un- 
called 3-per  cent,  bonds.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  also  outstanding  at  that  date  $10,- 
102,950  of  called  3-per-cents  which  had  not 
been  presented  for  redemption.  These  amounts 
were  still  further  reduced,  on  December  31, 
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1886,  to  $63,899,000  that  were  nncaQed  and 
$6,728,150  that  have  been  called  but  not  pre- 
sented for  redemption. 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in 
the  various  denominations  of  United  States  le- 
gal-tender notes  in  circolation  daring  the  fiscal 
years  1886-'86 : 


DKNOMINATIONS. 

JUM  so,  1885. 

JoM  so,  1886. 

One  dollar. 

$M,9O2,061  80 
25,295,060  80 
75,997,805  00 
64,589,886  00 
55,126,509  00 
28,450,805  00 
82,800,790  00 
16^7,000  00 
98,716,500  00 
100,000  00 
40,000  00 

$17,608,998  40 
18,204369  60 
65,629,219  00 
66,609,661  00 
55,078,879  00 
28,291,265  00 
81,860,700  00 
12,424,000  00 
87,861,500  00 
60,000  00 
10.000  00 

Two  dollars 

Five  dollars 

Ton  dollars 

Twenty  dollars 

nifty  oollars 

FlTO  hundred  dollars 

One  thousand  dollars. .... 

Ten  thooaand dollars..... 

Total 

$847,681,016  00 
1,000,000  00 

$847,681,016  00 
1,000,000  00 

]>edact  tar  unknown  de- 
nominations destroyed. 

Indreaktlon 

$846,681,016  00 

$846,681,016  00 

The  Hattmal  Baaks. — Daring  the  year  ending 
Nov.  1,  1886,  174  national  banks,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $21,858,000,  to  which  $2,- 
900,550  in  circulating  notes  were  issued,  were 
organized.  Of  these  banks  5,  with  $500,000 
oupital,  were  located  in  the  Eastern  States; 
15,  with  $4,000,000  capital,  in  the  Middle 
States;  27,  with  $2,108,000  capital,  in  the 
Southern  States;  85,  with  $11,295,000  capital, 
in  the  Western  States;  18,  with  $2,100,000 
capital,  in  the  Pacific  States;  and  24,  with 
$1,855,000  capital,  in  the  Territories. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  national  bank- 
ing system,  on  Feb.  25,  1868,  there  liave  been 
organized  3,580  national  banks.  Of  these,  456 
have  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  up  their  affairs;  79  have 
gone  into  voluntary  liquidation  for  the  purpose 
of  reorganization;  65  are  in  liquidation  by 
expiration  of  charter,  of  which  number  88 
have  been  reorganized,  and  112  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  closing  up  their  affairs;  leaving  the 
total  number  in  existence  2,868  on  Nov.  1, 
1886.  Tho  corporate  existence  of  81  national 
banks  expired  during  the  year  endinff  Nov.  1, 
1886 ;  80  of  them  have  been  extended  under 
the  act  of  July  12,  1882,  and  one  is  in  liquida- 
tion under  section  7  of  said  act  The  corporate 
existence  of  one  national  bank  with  a  capital 
of  $150,000  will  expire  during  December  of 
this  year,  and  the  corporate  existence  of  five 
national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$1,050,000,  will  expire  during  the  year  1887. 
There  were  eight  failures  of  banks  during  the 
year  ending  Nov.  1,  1886,  as  against  four  dur- 
ing the  previous  year,  and  in  two  cases  the 
creditors  were  paid  in  full,  principal  and  inter- 
est, two  banks  have  paid  50  per  cent.,  one  75 
per  cent.,  and  one  20  per  cent. 

Out  of  the  8,580  national  banks  organized 
since  February,  1868,  only  112,  or  about  8  per 
cent.,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receiv- 


ers. Of  these  112,  88  have  paid  their  creditors 
in  full,  while  20  have  besides  paid  interest,  15 
in  full,  and  5  in  part.  Of  the  banks  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  9  had 
been  previously  placed  in  liquidation  by  their 
stockholders,  but,  failing  to  pay  their  deposit- 
ors, receivers  were  afterward  appointed  to  wind 
up  their  affairs;  78  have  been  finally  dosed, 
leaving  84  in  process  of  settlement,  of  which  9 
are  virtually  closed  with  the  exception  of  pend- 
ing litigation,  leaving  25  receiverships  only  in 
active  operation. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  surrender  of  bank 
circulation  resulting  from  the  repeated  calls  tor 
8 -per -cent,  bonds  during  the  past  year, 
there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  system  for  many  years  to  come. 
About  $200,000,000  of  the  8-per-cent.  bonds 
were  originally  taken  by  the  banks  as  a  basis 
of  circulation.  The  amount  of  such  bonds  held 
on  deposit  for  circulation  April  1,  1888,  was 
$199,000,000,  and  at  tliat  time  the  aggregate  of 
bonds  on  deposit  for  circulation  was  about 
$857,000,000.  One  year  later  the  amount  of 
8-per-cent.  bonds  deposited  for  circulation 
haa  been  reduced  to  $155,000,000,  and  the 
amount  of  a11  bonds  to  $825,000,000.  No  great 
change,  either  in  the  aggregate  or  in  the 
amount  of  8-per-cents  deposited,  was  made  be- 
tween tliat  date  and  Nov.  1,  1885,  when 
the  amount  of  8-per-cents  was  $188,000,000 
and  the  amount  of  all  bonds  deposited  was 
$309,000,000.  These  figures  show  that  the 
tendency  for  some  years,  prior  to  this  year, 
was  to  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  bank  circu- 
lation, though  the  slow  retirement  of  8per- 
cents  was  to  a  considerable  extent  compensated 
by  the  substitution  of  other  bonds  in  the  de- 
posits. Another  infiuence  which  operated  to 
prevent  the  retention  of  circulation  by  many 
banks  was  the  putting  into  circulation  by  the 
Treasury  of  paper  currency  of  other  kinds  and 
stand anl  silver  dollars,  and  these  forms  of 
money  have  to  some  extent  taken  the  place  of 
bank-notes  formerly  circulated.  After  the  8- 
per- cents  have  all  been  retired,  there  will  yet 
remain  at  least  $160,000,000  of  national-bank 
circulation  based  on  other  kinds  of  bonds. 
This  reduction  would  be  important  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  it  would  be  in  part  compen- 
sated by  the  increase  in  amount  of  small  silver 
notes  in  circulation.  Meanwhile  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  a  disposition  to  surrender  circu- 
lation by  those  banks  which  hold  on  deposit 
other  kinds  of  bonds,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
gradual  increase  of  bank  circulation  will  occur 
through  the  establishment  of  banks  in  new  lo- 
calities, where  especial  demands  for  banking 
facilities  and  circulation  will  render  the  busi- 
ness profitable. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  and 
amount  of  national-bank  notes  of  each  denom- 
ination that  have  been  issued  and  redeemed 
since  the  organization  of  the  system,  and  the 
number  and  amount  of  those  outstanding  on 
Nov.  1,1886: 
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MUMSn  OF  HOTBS. 

▲MOUMT. 

iMMi. 

OvtltudiBf. 

iMMd. 

R»<<wa<d. 

OntitaadiBf. 

006S 

28,167,677 

7.747,619 

97,667,860 

41,69^970 

12.945,618 

1,816,174 

1,842,001 

28,924 

7,860 

22,767.987 

7,689,806 

81,109,272 

81,767,278 

9,897,854 

1,451,801 

1,055,880 

28,1«8 

7,290 

409,690 

107,718 

16,658,088 

9,928,692 

8,547,764 

868,878 

286,671 

786 

79 

$28,167,677 

1^496,088 

488,886,800 

416,950,700 

258,912,860 

90.766,700 

184,200,100 

11.962,000 

7,860,000 

$82,757,987 

1^279,612 

405,546,860 

817,672,780 

187,967,060 

72/166,060 

105.688,000 

11,660,000 

7,290,000 

$409,690  00 

Twos. 

216,426  00 

Kl?e8 

62,790,440  00 

Tec* 

99,886,920  00 

Twentie*, 

70,955,260  00 

Flftlefl 

18,19a.6&0  00 

Od0  hundreds 

88,867.100  00 

Five  faimdredA 

898,000  00 

OnethooAaods 

79,000  00 
22,716  60 

Total 

186,412,612 

165,209,266 

81,208,866 

$1,447,161,876 

$1,146,170,869 

$801,018,881  60 

The  following  statement  shows  the  condition 
of  the  national  banks  on  Dec.  28,  1886,  as 
shown  by  reports  from  2,875  banks  tlien  in 
operation : 


RKSOUBCIS. 

and  dtacooBta $ 

Overdrafts 

United  States  bonds  to  secare  eirealation . . 

United  States  bonds  to  secure  deposits. 

United  BUtes  bonds  on  band 

Other  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents 

Due  from  other  national  banks 

JOue  from  Btaie  banks  and  bankers 

Rfsl  estate,  fomiture,  and  fixtures. 

Current  expenses  and  taxes  paid 

Premiums  paid 

Cheeks  and  other  cash  items 


Exchanges  for  Clearing-Honse. 

Bills  of  other  banks 

Frsctlonal  currency 

Trade-dollars. 

Spede,  viz. : 

Ooldedn $78,865,405  48 

Gold  Treasury  eertlfloates.    65,269,260  00 
Gold  CleariniT'House  oer- 

ttflcates 84,926,006  00 

BUver  coin,  dollars 7,468.158  00 

BUver  coin,  snbsidisry ....      2.789,518  56 
Silver  Treasury  certiiicates     8,690,225  00 

I>egaNtend<T  notes 

United  Btatos  certificates  of  deposit  for  le- 
gal-tender notes 

Fiye-per-cent.  redemption  Amd  with  Tress- 
urer  of  the  United  States 

I>ue  from  Treasurer  of  the  United  Ststes 
other  than  redemption  ftmd 


1,464,860,846  61 
6,997,484  68 
828,184,850  00 
81,040,900  00 
10,676.800  00 
81,481,000  6< 
148,117,979  88 
88,271,607  96 
81,466,487  08 

64.768.680  87 
10,888,007  79 

15.160.681  67 
18,818,978  44 
70,585,126  98 
26,182380  00 

447.888  00 
1,827,864  20 


166.988,556  01 
67,789,828  00 

6,196,000  00 

10,056,128  89 

976,876  96 

AggKgate $2,507,766,912  95 

LIAfilLITIES. 

Capital  Stock  paid  In $66a698,676  00 

BurplusftiDd 159,578,479  21 

Other  undivided  proflto 79,298,286  18 

National-bank  notes  issued.  $80i.8S&885  00 
Amount  on  hand 8,80Sw5J8  00 


808,078887  00 
115,852  00 

1.600.845  06 
1,169,716,418  18 

18,705.700  78 

4,276,257  85 

228,842,279  46 

91,254.688  24 

9.169.846  79 
2,444,956  86 


Amount  outstanding. 

State-baak  notes  outstanding 

IMvidends  unpaid 

Individual  deposits 

United  States  deposlto 

Deposits  of  United  States  dtaborslng  oflioers 

Due  tot>ther  national  banks 

Due  to  State  banks  and  bankers 

Notes  snd  bills  redlscounted 

Bills  psysble 

Aggregate $8^607,758,912  06 

The  Cofauge. — The  total  valae  of  gold  de- 
posited at  the  mints  and  assay-offices  daring 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1886,  amonnted 
to  $49,606,684.65,  of  which  amount  $4,696,- 
785.42  consisted  of  hars  6f  the  several  institu- 
tions redeposited,  leaving  the  net  value  of  the 
gold  deposited  $44,909,749.28,  against  $62.- 
894,076.09  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  a  fall- 


ing off  of  $7,984,825.86.  Of  the  deposits  of 
gold  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year,  the  snm  of  $82,466,498.64  was  classified 
as  of  domestic  production,  and  $4,817,068.27 
as  foreign  huUion;  $398,646.28  consisted  of 
United  States  gold  coins  remelted,  and  $5,678,- 
665.04  of  foreign  coins.  The  remainder,  $2,- 
069,077,  consisted  of  jewelers'  bars,  old  plate 
and  jewelry,  and  miscellaneons  old  material. 
The  total  value  of  the  silver,  computed  at  its 
coining  rate  in  standard  silver  dollars,  which 
is  the  accounting  rate  at  the  mints,  deposited, 
purchased,  and  parted  at  the  mints  and  assay 
offices  of  the  United  States  during  the  year, 
amounted  to  $87,907,026.86  (82,584,944*61 
standard  ounces).  Of  this  amount  the  sam  of 
$2,422,848.12  consisted  of  fine  and  unparted 
bars  of  the  several  institutions  redeposited, 
leaving  tlie  net  value  of  the  silver  deposited, 
purchased,  and  parted  during  tlie  year  $85,- 
494,188.24,  against  $86,789,774.92  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  being  a  falling  off  in  the 
net  deposits  of  silver  of  1,118,899-] 8  standard 
ounces  of  the  value  of  $1,295,691.68.  Of  the 
net  value  of  the  silver  deposited  for  bars,  parted 
from  gold,  and  purchased  for  coinage  during 
the  year,  namely,  $86,494,188.24,  the  sum  of 
$82,454,644.56  was  classified  as  of  domestic 
production,  $1,480,425.48  of  foreign  bullion, 
$279,292.89  United  States  coins  melted,  $813,- 
664.60  of  foreign  coins,  and  the  remainder, 
$467,166.86,  of  old  jewelry  and  plate. 

The  coinage  of  gold  executed  at  the  mints 
of  the  United  States  amounted  during  the  year 
to  6,060,814  pieces,  of  the  value  of  $84,077,- 
880,  against  1,748,168  pieces,  valued  at  $24,- 
861,128.50  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  such 
coinage,  $4,871,680  was  in  double  eagles; 
$10,428,470  in  eagles;  $18,768,145  in  half- 
eagles;  $808  in  three-dollar  pieces;  $10,215 
in  quarter-eagles ;  and  $8,567  in  dollars.  The 
silver  coinage  during  the  year  amounted  to 
81,627,157  pieces,  of  the  value  of  $80,022,- 
847.95,  against  81,699,096  pieces,  of  the  value 
of  $28,848,959.66,  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Of  this  amount  $29,888,906  consisted  of  silver 
dollars ;  $8,052.50  of  half-dollars ;  $8,626.25  of 
quarter-dollars;  and  $176,764.20  of  dimes.  In 
addition  to  the  gold  and  silver  coinage,  1,706,- 
651  minor  coins  were  struck,  of  the  value 
of  $17,877.65.  One  million  six  hundred  and 
ninety-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
pieces,  of  the  value  of  $16,966.18,  consisted  of 
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one-oent  bronze  coins;  4,619  pieces,  of  the  face 
value  of  $135.57,  of  three-cent  nickel  pieces; 
and  5,519  pieces,  of  the  tace  value  of  $275.95, 
of  five-cent  nickel  pieces.  The  cost  of  the  sil- 
ver used  during  the  year  in  the  coinage  of  the 
29,888,905  standard  silver  dollars  nnder  the 
coQipulsorj  silver  -  coinage  act  of  1878  was 
$28,448,960.01.  There  had  been  coined  up  to 
the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  208,882,554 
silver  dollars,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  December, 
1886,  the  total  amount  of  such  coinage  was 
$247,181,549.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  1878,  directing  this  coinage,  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  dollars  thus  coined  was 
ninety-four  and  one  fourth  cents  each,  and  on 
the  81st  day  of  July,  1886,  the  price  of  silver 
reached  the  lowest  stage  ever  known,  so  that 
the  intrinsic  or  bullion  price  of  the  standard 
silver  dollar  at  that  date  was  less  than  seventy- 
two  cents.  The  price  of  silver  on  the  80th 
day  of  November  last  was  such  as  to  make 
these  dollars  intrinsically  worth  seventy-eight 
cents  each.  Every  fair  and  legal  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  dis- 
tribute these  dollars  among  the  people.  The 
withdrawal  of  United  States  Treasury  notes  of 
small  denominations,  and  the  issuing  of  small 
silver  certificates,  have  been  resorted  to  in  the 
endeavor  to  accomplish  this  result,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  and  sentiments  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  Congress.  On  the  27th 
day  of  November,  1886,  the  people  held  of 
these  coins,  or  certificates  representing  them, 
the  nominal  sum  of  $166,878,041;  and  there 
still  remained  in  the  Treasury  $79,464,845  as 
against  $142,894,055  so  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  72,865,876  remaining  in  the  Treasury 
one  year  ago.  The  President  says,  in  his  last 
annual  message:  **I  have  seen  no  reason  to 
change  the  views  expressed  in  my  last  annual 
message  on  the  subject  of  this  compulsory 
coinage;  and  I  again  urge  its  suspension  on 
all  the  grounds  contained  in  my  former  recom- 
mendation, re-enforced  by  the  significant  in- 
crea{«e  of  our  gold  exportations  during  the  last 
year,  as  appears  by  the  comparative  statement 
herewith  presented,  and  for  the  further  reasons 
that  the  more  this  currency  is  distributed 
among  the  people  the  greater  becomes  our 
duty  to  protect  it  from  disaster ;  that  we  now 
have  abundance  for  all  our  needs;  and  that 
there  seems  but  little  propriety  in  building 
vaults  to  store  such  currency,  when  the  only 
pretense  for  its  coinage  is  the  necessiity  of  its 
use  by  the  people  as  a  circulating  medium." 

Tixatt9M  Eef«ra« — ^The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury submitted  to  Congress  at  its  last  session  a 
supplementary  report  on  the  collection  of 
duties,  together  with  another  from  Assistant 
Secretary  Fairchild,  embodying  replies  re- 
ceived from  those  subordinate  bureaus  and  di- 
visions concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
tariff  law,  as  well  as  from  the  chief  officers  of 
the  four  largest  ports,  in  answer  to  specific 
inquiries  in  relation  to  that  subject.  These 
documents  embody  the  opinions  of  the  chief 


officers  of  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  at  which,  out  of 
a  total  revenue  from  customs  exceeding  $190,- 
000,000  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  there  were 
collected  nearly  $170,000,000.  In  his  consid- 
eration of  the  subject,  the  Secretary  says: 

In  a  matter  of  so  much  importaioe  as  the  levy  and 
oolleotion  of  about  $190,000,000  as  taxes  on  imported 
merchandise  out  of  a  sum  total  of  $810,000,000  of  an- 
nual Federal  taxation,  I  have  deemed  it  due  to  Con- 
gress that  all  the  suggestions  made  to  me  by  Govern- 
ment offioers^  in  response  to  my  offoial  inquiries, 
should  be  laid  before  the  lepnlBlative  branch  of  the 
Grovemment  without  suppression,  or  modifloation  of 
any.  The  problem  of  reforming  our  existing  taxes 
on  consumption  in  that  most  defective  branch  of  the 
same— a  survival  of  the  war— whioh  consistii  of  the 
drag-net  ooUectlon  of  mnlti&rious  duties  on  more 
than  4,000  different  commodities  imported  for  con- 


gumption  here,  is  so  environed  with  confliotinff  theo 
ries,  purposes,  passions,  interests,  or  partisan  nopes, 
that  fought  to  luUy  and  frankly  exhibit  to  Congrct«, 


which  has  the  power  and  res^nsibility  of  achievinff 
all  needed  reform,  everything  m  my  porsesMon  whion 
can  illuminate  the  subject,  or  tend,  even  remotely  to 
show  which  of  the  existing  evils  can  be  &lrl  v  deemed 
oapable  of  executive  remedy,  and  which  will  require 
legislative  treatment. 

The  Secretary  proceeds  to  consider  the  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  in- 
voice value  and  the  dutiable  value  of  consigned 
goods  on  which  ad-valorem  rates  are  to  be 
levied;  and«lso  points  out  existing  abuses  in 
regard  to  consular  verifications  and  certifica- 
tion of  invoices.  He  next  deals  with  what  he 
calls  the  "  consignment  system  ^' — that  is  to 
say,^**  a  system  whereby  enterprising  agents  of 
foreign  manufactures,  or  dealers,  come  hither, 
solicit  and  accept  orders  on  samples  to  deliver 
their  fabrics  to  buyers  in  our  country  at  a 
prearranged  price,  the  duties  and  nil  charges 
of  every  sort  to  be  paid  by  the  foreign  seller." 
From  this  system,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  a  Boston  committee  that  had  been  asked  to 
examine  the  subject,  results  the  greater  part 
of  the  evils  of  undervaluations,  wrong  classi- 
fications, and  other  errors. 

The  Secretary  also  reiterates  his  recom- 
mendation in  favor  of  reducing  with  an  un- 
sparing hand  the  taxation  entailed  upon  trade 
and  industry  by  the  existing  war  tariff.  It  is 
his  belief  that — 

Whenever  we  begin  taking  off  the  shackles  of  war- 
tariff  taxes  on  raw  materials,  such  increased  prosperity 
wlU  foUow  to  the  employers  who  dread  it,  and  suon 
hiTger  and  steadier  employment  to  the  wage-earners 
who  need  it,  by  increasing  the  sales  abroad  of  our 
own  manufactures,  and  by  whipping  out  foreign  com- 
petitors in  our  own  markets,  that  wo  shall  see  our  in- 
come from  imported  manufiiotures  dwindle  so  fast  as 
not  only  to  compel  the  retention  uf  these  most  fit 
items  of  revenue  —  whisky,  tobacco,  and  beer— but 
perhaps  to  drive  us  back  to  getting  $10.000,(K)0  of 
revenue  from  two  cents  a  pound  tax  on  coffee  and  half 
as  much  from  tea.  .  .  .  These  prolonged  war- tariff 
taxes,  incompetent  and  brutal  as  a  scheme  of  revenue, 
fatal  to  the  extension  of  our  foreign  markets,  and  dis- 
orderly to  our  domestic  trade,  have,  in  the  last  resort, 
acted  and  reacted  with  most  ruinous  iiyury  upon  our 
wage-earners.  £ncumbering  with  clumsy  help  a  few 
thousand  employers,  it  has  trodden  down  the  millions 
of  wage-earners.  It  has  for  twenty-one  years  denied 
them  even  the  peaceable  thiits  of  liberty. 
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The  Secretary,  in  ooncloBion,  insists  upon  a 
recasting  of  all  onr  customs  collection  laws,  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  the  growth  and  changes 
of  commercial  methods ;  but  he  does  not  think 
this  can  be  entered  upon  until  the  country 
comes  to  a  decided  conclusion  in  respect  to 
the  future  course  and  method  of  taxation. 

rMITESSALISrS.  The  stfltistical  tables  of  the 
IJniversalist  Church,  as  given  in  the  ^^  Univer- 
salist  Register  ^^  for  1867,  show  the  number  of 
parishes  to  be  945;  of  families,  88,429;  of 
churches,  695,  with  35,660  members;  of  Sun- 
day -  schools,  684,  with  53,658  members;  of 
church  edifices,  789 ;  value  of  church  property, 
17,403,927. 

The  funds  of  the  General  Convention  were 
reported  at  the  session  of  that  body,  in  Octo- 
ber, to  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $170,918, 
distributed  as  follows :  Murray  Centenary 
fund,  1128,577;  Theological  Scholarship  fund, 
$25,002;  Church  Extension  fund,  $8,988; 
Gunn  Ministerial  Relief  fund,  $10,452;  Ada 
Tibbetts  Memorial  fund,  $7,900.  The  total 
increase  of  the  Convention  funds  during  the 
year  had  been  $15,245.  llie  receipts  of  the 
Woman^s  Centenary  Association  had  been 
$8,090,  its  permanent  fund  amounted  to  $6,800. 
It  supported  a  missionary  in  Scotland,  co-oper- 
ated with  the  General  Convention  in  sustain- 
ing a  missionary  in  Texas,  And  had  published 
and  distributed  68  tracts.  The  twelve  literary 
and  theological  institutions  of  the  Church  re- 
turned 109  professors  and  teachers,  1,808  stu- 
dents, and  property  valued  nt  $2,478,000,  seven 
of  them  had  received  legacies  during  the  year 
amounting  in  all  to  $75,000. 

The  Universalist  General  Convention  met  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  in  October.  The  Rev.  E.  G. 
Sweetser,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president.  The 
question  of  the  provision  that  should  be  made 
for  increasing  tlie  ministry  of  the  Church  was 
discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  desired 
end  could  be  most  surely  reached  by  securing 
the  attendance  of  graduates  from  Universalist 
colleges  upon  the  theological  institutions  of 
the  Church.  A  Board  of  Foreign  Mii>sions  was 
established.  Measures  were  taken  for  organ- 
izing a  Universalist  Temperance  Association. 
A  Bureau  of  Sunday-School  Superintendents 
was  created.  Propositions  were  submitted,  to 
be  reported  upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  for  making  the  sessions  of  the 
body  biennial,  instead  of  annual,  and  for  hold- 
ing, every  two  years,  a  Church  Congress  nndt- r 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

UTAH.  Territorial  doveruMBt— The  foUowinsr 
were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the  year : 
Governor,  Eli  H.  Murray,  succeeded  by  Ca- 
leb W.  West;  Secretary,  Arthur  L.  Thomas; 
Treasurer,  James  Jack;  Auditor,  Neplii  W. 
Clayton;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, L.  J.  Nuttall.  Supreme  Court:  Chief- 
Justice,  Charles  S.  Zane;  Associate  Justices, 
Orlando  W.  Powers  and  Jacob  S.  Boreman. 
On  the  2d  of  November  John  T.  Caine,  Mor- 
mon, was  re-elected  delegate  to  Congress,  his 


vote  being  19,605,  against  2,810  for  the  Gentfle 
candidate,  and  68  scattering;  totals  22,488. 
Summit  County  alone  gave  a  Gentile  majority. 
There  were  no  returns  from  San  Juan  County. 
SttotUu  —  The  following  is  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  years  1884-'85: 


ITEMS. 

1884. 

188a. 

9n 
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296     1          fun 

T^Mhers: 
Male 
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25,087 
28^2 
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19,078 

290 

Female 

824 

Children  of  school  age: 
Male .7. 

20,885 

Female 

2i^ 

59-2 
lS,«7d 

lolled 

ATerage  daily  atiendanoe 

On  Feb.  28,  1850,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
provisional  government  of  the  State  of  Deseret 
incorporating  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Deseret,  and  this  action  wus  approved  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah 
on  Oct.  4, 1851.  The  act  provided  for  the  lo- 
cation of  the  university  at  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
had  but  a  nominal  existence  until  March  8, 
1869,  when  it  was  organized.  The  Legislative 
Assembly,  at  the  session  of  1876,  provided  for 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000,  in  return 
for  which  forty  pupils,  selected  from  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  the  Territory,  were  to  be  edu- 
cated free  in  the  normal  department  In  1880 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $20,000  was 
made  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  building,  the 
cost  of  which  was  estimated  at  $75,000.  Aid 
was  also  secured  from  other  sources.  The 
present  liabilities  are  $41,678.43,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  $28,826.57  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  building.  In  1884,  $4,000  was  appro- 
priated for  a  department  for  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes.  In  1884  a  class  of  fifteen,  and  in 
1885  a  class  of  eighteen,  deaf-mutes  was  en- 
riilled.  Of  university  students,  in  1884,  230 
males  and  138  females  were  in  attendance, 
over  40  being  in  the  normal  department.  In 
1885  214  males  and  139  females  were  in  at- 
tendance, 62  in  the  normal  department. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  educating 
the  youth  of  the  Territory  is  the  system  of 
mission-schools  established  by  different  Chris- 
tian denominations.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  schools,  etc. : 


DENOMINATION. 
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68 
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Of  the  837  enrolled  pupils  in  the  Methodist 
schools,  247  were  from  Mormon  families,  and 
279  from  apostate  Mormon  families. 

Imim  Asylok — This   institution,  at  Provo, 
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affords  a  coinfortabld  home  for  the  insane. 
More  than  $100,000  has  been  expended  npon 
the  groands  and  buildings.  The  namber  of 
patients  under  treatment  in  October  was,  males 
86,  females  84,  at  an  average  dailj  expense  per 
capita  daring  September  of  62^  cents.  The 
average  daily  cost  per  capita,  from  Jan.  1  to 
Sept.  80,  1886,  was  71  cents. 

PenlteaUary. — During  the  month  of  August, 
1886,  the  number  of  prisouers  confined  was 
184.  The  work  of  completing  the  Penitentiary, 
under  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for 
that  purpose,  is  about  to  be  undertaken. 

Indvstrial  Home. — At  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress an  appropriation  of  $40,000  was  made  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  home 
in  the  Territory,  to  provide  employment  and 
means  of  support  for  dependent  women,  and 
the  children  of  such  women,  with  a  view  to 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  polygamy. 

IbunfactirH. — The  quantity  of  manufactured 
goods  produced  during  the  year  indicates  a 
ffratifying  prosperity.  One  of  the  growing  in- 
dustries of  the  Territory  is  the  manufacture  of 
salt.  The  water  of  Great  Salt  La^e  is  drained 
into  reservoirs,  and  in  a  few  days  it  evaporates, 
leaving  the  crystals  of  salt  ready  to  be  gath- 
ered. For  the  past  year  it  is  estimated  that 
15,000  tons  were  produced,  worth  $8  a  ton. 
Another  of  the  growing  industries  of  the  Ter- 
ritory is  the  manufacture  of  lager-beer.  In 
1886  the  total  number  of  breweries  in  Utah 
was  14.  The  total  product  of  malt  liquor  dar- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1886,  was 
24,698  barrels. 

MlalDg. — Notwithstanding  the  depression  in 
the  price  of  silver,  none  of  the  mines  in  the 
Territory  were  compelled  to  stop  operations, 
although  in  some  districts  it  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  miners'  wages.  The  mineral 
product  of  the  Territory,  for  the  years  1884- 
85,  was: 

1884. 

4w840,»8T  Donoda  reflDOd  toad $169,484  64 

6a,028,S»S  pounds  unreflued  iMd 980,418  12 

M69,488  ounoea  floe  bUtot. e,iaa,047  04 

6,530  oanoes  fine  gold 110,600  00 

68,372  poojida  copper 6,887  20 

Total  export  value $7,889,886  90 


1885. 

51,818,776  poonda  nnreflned  lead $1,222,178  46 

5,072,689  ouDOoa  fine  allver 6,211,696  56 

8,906  otmcea  flue  gold 178,060  00 

Total  export  valne $7,611,829  02 

The  output  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  1885 
for  a  similar  period. 

Catlle,  Sheep,  aid  WoeL—The  total  of  homed 
stock  in  the  Territory  is  estimated  at  450,000, 
and  of  sheep  1,100,000.  The  wool  product  for 
the  past  season  is  estimated  at  7,000,000  pounds, 
as  compared  with  6,250,000  pounds  in  1884. 

PalygaHy. — On  this  important  subject  the 
Governor  reports : 

The  all-absorbing  question  in  tliis  Territory  Ss  the 
attitude  of  defiance  maintained  by  the  Mormon  people 
to  the  law  of  Congress  for  the  suppression  of  polvga- 
ZDV,  known  as  the  ^*  Edmunds  law."  In  all  quesdons 
anecting  the  Mormon  Church  and  people,  the  polyga- 
mous and  monogamous  Mormons  make  common  cause. 
They  maintain  that  the  law  is  infamous,  an  inter- 
ference with  and  a  denial  to  them  of  that  religious 
freedom  guaranteed  to  all  by  the  Constitution  ;  their 
right  and  religious  duty  to  continue  in  violation  of 
the  law  their  polygamous  relations ;  and  they  deny 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  interpose  any  restrictions 
as  to  the  marital  relation ;  that  they  are  prepared  to. 
and  will  if  required  of  thorn,  sacrifice  their  personal 
comfort,  their  property,  sufirer  indefinite  imprison- 
tnect^  and  surrender  life  itself,  rather  than  yield  and 
promise  obedience  to  the  law  and  forego  tne  privi- 
leges they  claim.  In  1884  a  determined  move  was  ■ 
inaugurated  for  the  enforoement  of  the  law  against 
polygamy,  and  since  that  time  the  Territorial  officers 
of  Federal  appointment  oharoed  with  the  duty  have 
been  vij^lant  and  diligent  in  meir  efibrts  to  that  end. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  court  to  suspend  and 
allow  the  convicted  person  to  go  firee  upon  nis  prom- 
ise that  he  will  obey  the  laws.  Of  the  number  con- 
victed up  to  June  80, 1886,  but  seven  have  given  the 
promise.  The  following  statement  is  made  of  the 
convictions  obtained  in  the  courts  in  polygamy  and 
unlawfiil  cohabitation  cases :  From  July  1,  1884,  to 
June  80, 1885, 9  convictions  were  had,  8  ibr  polygamy 
and  6  for  unlawful  cohabitation.  From  July  1, 1885, 
to  June  80, 1886,  there  were  84  convictions,  8  for  po- 
lygamy and  8  for  unlawful  cohabitation. 

The  immigration  from  and  including  the 
year  1881  to  the  present  time  amounts  to 
11,950  souls,  distributed  through  the  years  as 
follows:  1881,  2,283;  1882,  2,698;  1888, 
2,462;  1884,1,799;  1885,1,549;  1886,1,214; 
total,  11,950. 
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TERHOMT.  State  GoYeranent.— The  following 
were  the  State  ofiScers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year:  Governor,  Samuel  E.  Pingree,  Kepul^li- 
can ;  lientenant-Governor,  Ebenezer  J.  Orms- 
bee ;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  "W.  Porter ; 
Treasurer,  William  H.  Du  Bois;  Auditor,  E. 
Henry  Powell ;  Inspector  of  Finance,  Carroll 
S.  Page;  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  W.  P.  Dil- 
lingham; Railroad  Commissioner,  Thomas  O. 
Seaver;  Superintendent  of  Education,  Justus 
Bartt  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Judge,  Homer 
E.  Royce;  Associate  Judges,  Jonathan  Ross, 
H.  Henry  Powers,  Wheelock  Q.  Veazey,  Rus- 
sell S.  Taft,  John  W.  RoweU,  and  William  H. 
VOL.  XXVI. — 58    A 


Walker.  In  the  autumn  these  were  succeeded 
by  the  officers  chosen  at  the  September  elec- 
tion, or  by  the  Legislature. 

Pollticalf — The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  at  Montpelier  on  June  16,  and  nominated 
the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  Ebenezer 
J.  Ormsl)ee:  Lieutenant-Governor,  Levi  E. 
Fuller ;  Treasurer,  William  H.  Du  Bois ;  Audi- 
tor of  Accounts,  E.  Henry  Powell ;  Secretary 
of  State,  Charles  W.  Porter.  Among  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  were  the  following : 

That  whatever  may  be  the  case  elsewhere,  the 
course  of  the  national  Administration  in  reference  to 
the  disposal  of  Federal  offices  in  this  State  in  com* 
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mitting  the  appointments  to  party  bosses,  In  super- 
seding faithful  officers  not  justly  chargeable  with 
oflfensive  partisanship  by  active  and  oflTensive  Demo- 
cratic partisans^  and  m  removing  honest,  experienced 
and  respected  offioen  to  make  plaoes  for  saloon-keep- 
ers ana  Democratic  strikers,  has  been  an  absolute 
burlesque  of  civil-»ervice  reform,  and  deserves  the 
condenmation  of  all  who  desire  a  clean,  ei&cient,  and 
trustworthy  public  service. 

That  we  oeplore  the  multiform  evils  of  intemper- 
ance }  we  remrm  the  position  of  the  Republican  party 
in  this  State  upon  that  question,  and  declare  in  our 
opinion  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor-traffic,  as  ex- 
pressed in  our  statutes,  etc,  be  and  should  renuun  the 
settled  policy  of  the  State. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 
the  same  town  on  J11I7  22,  and  nominated 
Stephen  0.  Shurtleff  for  Governor,  P.  M. 
Mefdon  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  H. 
Chubb  for  Treasurer,  Wallace  W,  Rider  for 
Secretary  of  State,  and  J.  A.  Wilder  for  Audi- 
tor. The  following  resolutions,  among  others, 
were  adopted : 

We  demand  the  protection  of  the  dairy  and  other 
interests  of  the  State  by  the  enactment  of  such  laws 
as  will  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food  and  the  sale 
of  oleomaigarine  or  any  spurious  compound  as  butter. 
We  favor  such  legislation  as  shall  control  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating;  liquors  and  increase  the  revenue  rather 
than  the  buiden  of  taxation,  and,  though  opposed  to 
sumptuary  laws,  we  demand  the  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting laws  until  repealed.  We  denounce  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  Vennont  for  its  shameless  hypocrisy 
and  demagofi:uism  in  enacting  liquor  laws  they  do  not 
intend  to  enforce,  and  while  in  power  will  not  enforce, 
and  in  embodvin^  prohibitory  retool utions  in  their 
platform  simply  tor  the  purpose  of  deceiving  those 
who  are  honestly  prohibitionists  when  they  do  not 
moan  to  carry  them  into  effect 

The  Prohibition  State  Convention  was  held 
in  Barlington  on  July  21.  The  following  ticket 
was  nominated :  For  Governor,  H.  M.  Seeley, 
of  Middlebury  ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  L. 
Pearl,  of  St.  Johnsbury ;  Treasurer,  0.  W. 
Wyman,  of  Brattleboro' ;  Secretary  of  State, 
George  L.  Story,  of  St.  Albans  Bay;  Auditor 
of  Accounts,  Levi  S.  Lewis,  of  Bennington. 

The  Greenback  Labor  Party  held  a  State 
Convention  at  Essex  Junction  on  July  28,  and 
made  nominations  as  follows:  For  Governor, 
T.  B.  Smith,  of  Stowe;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
A.  F.  Brown,  of  Rutland ;  Treasurer,  Fletcher 
Tarbell,  of  S wanton;  Secretary  of  State,  A.  J. 
Merrill,  of  St.  Albans ;  Auditor,  E.  B.  Sawyer, 
of  Hyde  Park. 

The  election  on  September  7  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the  Republican  candidates.  The 
following  is  the  vote  for  Governor:  Republi- 
can, 87,709;  Democratic,  17,187;  Prohibition, 
1,541;  Greenback,  644;  scattering,  18.  The 
Legislature  is  constituted  as  follows:  Senate, 
29  Republicans  and  1  Democrat;  House,  206 
Republicans,  29  Democrats,  and  4  Independ- 
ents of  different  shades.  Two  Republican 
members  of  Congress  were  elected 

LeglsfaitlTe  ScsbIm. — The  Legislature  met  on 
October  6,  and  adjourned  on  November  24. 
Among  the  more  important  acts  of  the  session 
are  the  following : 

The  creation  of  a  railroad  commission ;  incorpora^ 
tion  of  the  towns  of  Proctor  and  West  Butland,  token 


tram  Rutland ;  abolishing  the  office  of  highway  sur- 
veyor and  making  the  highway  tax  at  least  15  per 
cent,  to  be  collected  in  money  ;  raising  the  salaries  of 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  $2,500  to  $8,000; 
making  $10  the  lowest  limit  for  truscee  process ;  ap- 
propriationB  of  $10,000  for  a  soldiers'  home,  $9,000 
for  monuments  and  grounds  on  the  battle-field  of 
Gettysburg,  $2,500  for  improved  arms,  etc..  for  the 
National  Quardj  and  $5,000  for  repairs  in  tne  Btate 
Prison ;  giving  jubticee  of  the  peace  authority  to  com- 
pel intoxicated  persons  to  make  disclosure ;  proridiiig 
mipriaonment  on  third  conviction  for  intoxication; 
prohibiting  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  ftom  acting 
as  auditors  and  roterees ;  prohibiting  proprietors  t^ 
keepers  of  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  nom  furnishing 
their  patrons  with  imitation  butter,  unless  they  pla- 
card "oleomaigarine  sold  here*'  m  the  dining  or 
lunoh  rooms ;  providing  that  wife  or  minor  child  of  a 
peroon  confined  in  jail  for  intoxication  may  collect  $2 
a  day  from  parties  selling  the  liquor,  or  owning  the 
building  in  which  the  liquor  was  sold,  to  such  person ; 
establishing  a  State  agricultural  experiment  station; 
appropriating  $10,000  for  Bennington  battle  monu- 
ment ;  and  establishing  a  State  Board  of  Health. 

On  October  19  George  F.  Edmunds,  Repub- 
lican, was  re-elected  United  States  Senator  by 
a  vote  of  20  to  1  in  the  Senate,  and  198  to 
86  in  the  House.  On  the  20th  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  were  re-elected  in  joint 
session  of  the  two  houses.  On  November  4 
Justas  Dartt  was,  in  joint  session,  re-elected 
Superintendent  of  Education.  Onthe2ddthe 
Governor  appointed,  as  members  of  the  newly 
created  Railroad  Commission,  ex -Gov.  Sam- 
uel E.  Pingree,  of  Hartford;  Col.  T.  0.  Fletch- 
er, of  St.  Johnsbury ;  and  Henry  L.  Clark,  of 
Castleton. 

Fbuttccs. — ^From  the  report  of  the  Auditor  we 
find  the  sum  of  the  orders  issued  from  his  ofiSce 
for  the  biennial  term  of  1884r-^86  to  be  (689,- 
102.91.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  July 
81,  1886,  the  State  liabilities  were  as  follow, 
to  wit: 

Dne  towna,  United  States  sniplns  ftmd $1^.897  fiS 

Doe  soldiers,  anpaid  balances 8,557  M 

Due  Agricaltanl  College  ftmd  (repreeented  by 

Btote  boDdfl  iUHng  dae  June  1, 1890,  taitereft 

payable  semi-annaally) 185,500  00 

Balance  due  of  approprUtlon  for  State  Lfbrsnr 

bnlldlng «,708  55 

Balance  dae  for  conatmctlon  of  North  Hero  and 

An)ai:gh  Bridge,  ander  appropxIatioD  of  1881. .      19,062  SO 

Total $I99,Sil  18 

And  the  resources  are : 

Caah  on  hand  and  In  banlts $160,974  91 

£Bttmated  amount  tax  from  oorporatlona  for 

1886. 800,00000 

Estimated   proceeds   fkvm  sale  of  balance  of 

Hontiogton  lUnd  aecuiltlee 15,000  00 

Total 1876,974  9T 

The  Tax  Commissioner  reports  that  the  taxes 
asMssed  under  the  corporation  tax  law  in  1884 
amounted  to  |205,221.76,  and  in  1885,  $200,- 
685.70;  and  from  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  it 
appears,  of  the  taxes  assessed  in  1884  there 
was  paid  into  the  treasury  $205,225.88,  and  of 
those  assessed  in  1885  there  was  paid  $200,- 
685.70.  Of  the  amount  for  1885,  $1,401.08 
was  paid  by  express  companies,  $1,100.57  by 
telephone  companies,  $1,407.97  hy  steamboat 
companies,  $5,625.84  by  the  National  Oar  Oom- 
pany,  $87,445.99  by  railroads,  $67,936.78  by 
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Siivino^-banks.  $14,992.22  by  trast  companies, 
$5,893.68  by  nome  insurance  companies,  |6,- 
856.9d  by  foreign  insnrance  companies,  and 
$7,614.05  by  foreign  life-insurance  companies. 
The  largest  amount  of  tax  was  receivea  from 
the  Central  Vermont  railroad— $50,188.69. 
Of  the  Huntington  fond,  $195,728.76  has  been 
converted  into  cash  securities,  leaving  stocks 
of  the  face  value  of  $24,554  to  be  realized 
upon.  The  estimated  cash  value  of  these  is 
$15,000,  and  when  disposed  of  the  total  pro- 
ceeds from  the  securities  belonging  to  the  fund 
will  be  $210,728.76.  There  are  twenty-six  sav- 
ings-banks and  trust  companies  in  the  State, 
exclusive  of  the  St.  Albans  Trust  Oompany, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  total 
assets  of  these  Institutions  are  $15,875,271.75. 
Their  liabilities  are  to  depositors,  $14,258,- 
868.47;  to  stockholders,  $894,000;  aggregat- 
ing, $14,649,968.47;  leaving  $725,908.28. 

PiUlc  Sch8eku— Statistics  of  the  schools  for 
the  year  ending  March  81  are  given  below : 

Pnblks  MboolB 2,657 

Ayerage  number  of  days  of  scbooL IM 

Pupils  enrolled T1,60T 

Average  dally  attendance 40,096 

Maleteaobers 681 

Female  teachers S.797 

Arerage  wages  per  week  of  male  teachers ti  SO 

Areragewagee  per  week  of  female  teachers....  $6  80 

Total  reyenue  for  school  purposes |621,870  19 

Total  expcndtturesTor  school  purposes $5^127  07 

Probably  20  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
school  age  are  not  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools.  The  law  submitting  the  question  of 
the  adoption  of  the  town  system  of  schools  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  attbe  annual  town  meet- 
ings in  1885  and  1886,  was  acted  on  by  most 
of  the  towns.  Sixteen  towns  only  voted  to 
adopt  the  town  system ;  all  others  that  voted 
on  the  question  voted  against  it;  seventeen 
towns  had  previously  adopted  it,  and  the  town 
of  Norton  organized  with  it. 

Ptnsl  and  Befomatory  Instttitl^iis.— The  re- 
ports of  the  directors  and  superintendents  of 
the  State  Prison  and  House  of  Oorrection.  and 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Vermont  Reform  Scnool, 
show  that  these  institutions  have  been  con- 
ducted in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  follow- 
ing data  are  presented  as  indicating  the  rela- 
tive number  of  inmates  in  these  institutions 
from  and  including  1882 : 


INSTITUTION. 

issa. 

1884. 

1888. 

State  Prison. 

90 
45 

80 

80 
01 
84 

68 

House  of  Correction 

Reform  School 

78 
83 

The  net  ordinary  expenses  of  these  institu- 
tions for  the  same  period  are  as  follow : 

INSTITUTION. 

188JB. 

1 
2 

884. 

1886. 

Bute  Prison 

House  of  CorrectloD. 
Eeform  School 

121.088  06 
19,198  16 
26,704  42 

7,401  90 
S,791  00 
2,589  04 

$11,909  50 
19,510  84 
24,801  80 

The  dependent  classes  are  chiefly  provided 
for  in  institutions  of  other  States. 

lasaae. — ^The  number  of  inmates  in  the  asy- 
lum at  Brattlebopo',  Aug.  1,  1884,  was  487 ; 


Aug.  1,  1886,  450 ;  admitted  duriuff  the  bien- 
nial term,  184 ;  discharged  during  the  biennial 
term,  171.  Of  those  now  in  the  asylum,  90 
per  cent,  are  regarded  as  incurable. 

YIUDTIA*  SUte  €l«Teruunt.—The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Fitzhugh  Lee,  Democrat;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  John  G.  Massey ;  Attorney-General, 
Rufus  A.  Agres;  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  W. 
Floumoy;  Treasurer,  A.  G.  Harman;  Ist  Audi- 
tor, Morton  Marye;  2d  Auditor,  Frank  G. 
Ruffin ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
John  L.  Buchanan;  Oommissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, Randolph  Harrison;  Superintendent  of 
Land-Office,  Joseph  A.  Wingneld;  Railroad 
Commissioner,  H.  G.  Moffett.  Oourt  of  Ap- 
peals :  L.  L.  Lewis,  B.  W.  Lacy,  R.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, T.  T.  Fauntleroy  and  D.  A.  Hinton. 

Lcfi;islatlTe  Sefld«i«— The  Legislature,  which 
was  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ad- 
journed on  March  5.  Among  the  acts  passed 
were  the  following : 

To  establish  an  agricultural  experimental  station  at 
the  Virginia  Agriciutural  and  Meohanioal  College  at 
BlacksbuTg. 

To  amend  and  re-enact  section  1  of  an  act  to  pay 
to  the  public  free  schools  the  money  set  apart  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  for  their  benefit. 

Prescribinff  a  penalty  against  defaulting  treasurers 
and  other  collecting  oflAcers. 

To  provide  that  all  corporations  hereafter  chartered 
in  this  State  shall  pay  their  taxes  in  money,  or  forfeit 
their  charters. 

To  provide  for  the  erection  of  additional  buUiUngs 
for  the  State  Female  Normal  School. 

To  amend  the  law  respecting  the  protection  of  wild 
game. 

To  incorporate  the  Viiginia  Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation. 

To  give  the  consent  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
purchase  or  acquisition  of  real  estate  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  dty  of  Norfolk  for  a,  site  for 
a  public  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  United 
States  court-rooms,  post-office,  and  other  offices. 

To  amend  the  law  in  relation  to  the  manner  of 
choosing  registrars  and  judses  of  election  for  the  sev- 
eral counties  and  cities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  define  and  punish  barratry. 

To  incorporate  the  Henderson,  Boonoke,  and  Vir- 
ginia Railroad. 

To  incorporate  the  Virginia  Mineral  Belt  Railroad 
Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Lynchburg  and  Southwest  Rail- 
road Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Rockbridge  Savings-Bank. 

To  incoiporato  the  Virginia  Boom  and  Log  Com* 
pany. 

To  incorporate  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Aid 
AsAodation. 

To  amend  sections  4,  7.  and  15  of  an  act  approved 
March  19, 1884,  entitled  **  An  aot  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  lands  delinquent  for  taxes  and  county  levies," 
and  to  repeal  section  16  of  said  aot 

To  incorporate  the  Warm  Springs  Valley  Railroad 
Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Mineml  Springs  Railroad  Com- 

pway. 

To  allow  persons  chaiged  with  crime  to  testify  in 
their  own  behalf. 

To  incorporate  the  Morotock  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  oommission  to 
locate  and  establish  the  dividing  line  between  this 
State  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Providing  that  in  the  trial  of  any  issue  involving 
the  genuineness  of  a  coupon  appearing  or  purporting 
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to  have  been  cut  from  axxj  boud  authorized  by  law  to 
be  issued  hj  the  State  of  Virginia,  or  by  any  city, 
county,  or  corporation,  the  defendant  may  cfemana 
the  production  of  the  bond ;  and  thereupon  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  to  produce  such  bond, 
with  proof  that  the  coupon  was  actually  cat  there- 
from. 

Authorizing  the  employment  of  penitentiary  con- 
victs on  county  roads  and  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, including  railroads. 

A  local-option  act  was  passed. 

PcBlteitUrj. — There  are  nsnally  on  the  books 
of  the  Penitentiary  from  1,000  to  1,026  prison- 
ers. Of  these  500  men  and  68  women  were  in 
the  spring  employed  in  the  shoe-shop  ander 
contract;  in  the  tobacco-factory,  under  contract, 
95  men  and  boys  were  employed.  The  State 
receives  on  an  average  about  40  cents  a  day  for 
these  prisoners.  Aboot  150  men  were  hired  to 
the  South  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  at 
work  near  Bristol.  The  State  guards,  feeds, 
clothes,  and  doctors  these  convicts  free  of  ex- 
pense to  the  company,  provided  the  fer  capita 
does  not  exceed  what  the  same  would  be  in  the 
Fenitentiary^say,  25^  cents  a  day. 

Sehoelb — The  subject  of  free  text-books  was 
much  discussed  in  the  Legislature,  but  no  act 
was  passed.  By  the  school  census  of  18S5, 
there  were  609,116  children  of  school  age,  of 
whom  808,843  were  enrolled.  The  amount 
appropriated  and  paid  for  building  the  Virginia 
Normal  and  OoUc^ate  Institute  at  Petersburg, 
for  colored  people,  is  $138,674.04.  For  its  sup- 
port $20,000  annually  appropriated. 

FiiuuMt — ^The  estimated  receipts  of  the  State 
government  from  all  sources  for  1886  amount 
to  $2,700»000 ;  the  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment, ordinary  and  extraordinary,  for  the 
^ear  aggregate  $2,267,556.36,  not  including  the 
interest  on  the  unfunded  portion  of  the  public 
debt  as  recognized  by  the  Riddleberger  settle- 
ment, which  would  amount  to  $850,000  addi- 
tional, nor  the  amount  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  establish  a  fdnking-fund  for  the 
liquidation  of  that  debt. 


The  amount  neoeasary  for  the  ordinaxy  ex* 
penses  of  the  government  is  stated  at  $1,440,- 
656.98.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
public  debt  of  Virginia  under  the  Riddleberger 
bill  to  Jan.  80,  1886 : 

Bnirender  to  Dec  81, 1885 $8,129,195  ST 

SorreDdar  dnrlog  Jannary,  188€i,  Inclndbtg 
$8,196  taz-reoeiTsble  oonpons 181,805  81 

Total  Burrender $8,261,051  68 

KEW  ISSUE. 

In  new  8-per-€ent.  Ylfglala  bonds  to  Dec.  81. 

3885 $5354,688  58 

New  Issue  daring  January,  1S86. 64,159  80 

Total  new  iBSne  to  date $5,418,848  88 

Amonnt  of  taz-rocelrable  eonpons  paid,  or 
ladfment  under  acts  of  Jan.  14  and  26, 1S62, 
Inciuding  $1U,497  oaid  dnrlng  the  month  of 
Janaary.l»86 $277,946  00 

In  February  the  Governor  submitted  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature  in  view  of  the  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  cou- 
pon cases,  in  which  he  reviews  the  history  of 
the  debt  and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
State.  (See  Coupon  Casks,  in  "  Annual  C j- 
clopsBdia  "  for  1886.) 

P$lltifiaL — On  November  2,  ten  Congressmen 
were  chosen.  There  were  Democratic  candi- 
dates in  each  district.  lu  those  districts  in 
which  the  Republicans  had  no  candidates  of 
their  own,  they  supported  independent  candi- 
dates. Democrats  were  elected  in  the  Third, 
Seventh,  and  Eighth  Districts,  a  Labor  candi- 
date in  the  Sixth,  and  Hepublicans  in  the  other 
six.  In  1884  only  two  Bepublican  Congress- 
men were  chosen,  in  the  2d  and  4th  districts. 
The  total  Democratic  vote  this  year  was  102,- 
490;  opposition,  123,429.  On  April  26  an  elec- 
tion was  held  in  Richmond.  Manchester,  and 
Lynchburg,  under  the  local-option  act  All 
three  places  voted  for  license.  The  vote  in 
Richmond  was  8,941  for  license,  and  8,260 
against. 
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WiSmifflSTOll  TEBBTFORT.   Tnrttarial  Govm- 

mmL — The  following  were  the  Territorial  offi- 
cers during  the  year :  Governor,  Watson  C. 
Squire  ;  Secretary,  N.  H.  Owiugs  ;  Auditor, 
T.  M.  Reed;  Treasurer,  William  McMicken; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  R.  0. 
Kerr.  Supreme  Coart:  Chief- Justice,  R.  S. 
Greene;  Associate  Justices,  John  P.  Hoyt, 
A.  R.  Langford,  and  George  Turner. 

Aatl-CUiMe  DIstuteMea.— Violent  attempts  to 
drive  out  the  Chinese,  in  some  cases  resulting 
in  murder,  occurred  in  1886,  and  were  renewed 
in  1886.  In  Squak  Valley  three  were  mur- 
dered and  three  wounded,  and  the  murderers 
were  not  punished.  At  Coal  Creek  their  quar- 
ters were  burned.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Chinamen  engaged  in  the  mine  there  had  been 
at  work  for  three  years.    An  ^^Anti- Chinese 


Congress^'  was  held  in  Seattle,  and  a  large 
public  meeting  in  Tacoma.  There  were  torch- 
light processions,  with  anti-Chinese  mottoes, 
and  committees  appointed  to  organize  the 
movement  for  expulsion  of  all  Chinese  from 
the  Territory. 

On  Nov.  8,  1886,  at  9.80  a.  m.,  a  short  blast 
of  whistles  of  the  car-shops  and  iron-foundry 
called  together  several  hundred  men  at  the  foot 
of  Pacific  Avenue,  in  Tacoma,  who  formed 
themselves  into  line,  and  first  marched  to  a 
Chinese  house.  They  there  notified  the  Chi- 
nese to  pack  up  and  prepare  to  leave  the  town 
that  day.  Two  or  three  men  were  detailed 
and  left  at  this  house  to  assist  in  packing  the 
goods  of  the  Chinese,  and  in  the  removal  of 
persons  and  property.  From  this  point  the 
organized  body  of  men  marched  to  each  Chi- 
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nese  hoase  in  the  oitv,  leaving  sqnads  of  men 
for  the  same  parpose  at  each  place  where  the 
Chinese  were  quartered.  The  Ohmese  were 
conducted  on  foot  outside  of  the  city  to  Lake 
View  Station,  eight  miles  from  Tacoma.  Their 
personal  effects  were  carried  in  wagons  fur- 
nished by  those  who  expelled  them.  A  large 
number  of  the  Chinese  were  taken  from  Lake 
View  ou  the  freight- train  which  passed  there 
about  three  oVlock  on  the  morning  of  Novem* 
ber  4.  The  rest  of  them  left  on  the  passenger- 
train  about  7.80  that  morning.  Both  of  these 
trains  were  going  to  Portland. 

On  November  6  a  large  number  of  Chinese 
houses  on  piles  called  a  wharf,  which  had  been 
built  by  Chinese  upon  ground  leased  from  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  These  houses  consisted  of 
Chinese  stores,  dwellings,  and  a  loss-house. 
"By  way  of  vindicating  the  law,"  says  the 
Governor,  under  date  or  July  17,  1886,  "in- 
dictments have  been  found  against  twenty- 
seven  persons,  charged  with  conspiracy,  and 
they  are  under  bonds  awaiting  trial." 

The  biennial  session  of  the  Legislature  ad- 
journed on  Feb.  4, 1886.  The  attempted  forci- 
ble removal  of  the  Chinese  from  several  places 
followed  the  next  week.  The  removal  was 
effected  at  Sumner,  Puyallup,  Carbonado,  and 
Snohomish.  At  Olympia  it  was  successfully 
resisted  by  law-abiding  citizens.  On  February 
7  and  8  a  mob,  beyond  the  control  of  the  local 
authorities,  attempted  the  removal  of  the  Chi- 
nese from  Seattle.  The  Governor  proclaimed 
martial  law,  and  called  out  the  militia.  He 
also  called  on  the  President,  who  ordered 
troops  to  the  scene  of  disturbance.  Quiet  was 
speedily  restored,  but  the  work  of  intimidation 
had  been  done.  On  the  8th,  198  Chinese  set 
out  for  San  Francisco  by  a  steamer,  which 
could  not  take  62  more  whose  passages  were 
paid.  During  the  disturbance  a  conflict  oc- 
curred between  the  armed  citizens  and  the 
mob,  in  which  five  persons  were  wounded. 

Resaaifes  avd  Devdaj^Miit — ^The  population 
of  the  Territory  is  estimated  by  the  (Jovernor 
at  210,000.  This  political  division  comprises 
an  area  of  69,994  square  miles,  or  nearly  one 
and  a  half  times  the  area  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Of  this  area  8,114  square  miles  are 
water,  most  of  which  is  withm  the  limits  of 
Puget  Sound,  leaving  66,880  square  miles  of 
land  surface,  of  which  about  20,000,000  acres 
are  in  timber-lands,  5,000,000  acres  rich  allu- 
vial bottom-lands,  and  10,000,000  acres  are 
prairies  and  pliuns.  The  prairies  and  plains 
are  mostly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory, 
and  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  other  cereals,  and  all  the  fmita  and 
vegetables  known  to  the  climates  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  Nearly  400,000  tons  of  wheat 
were  shipped  from  this  region  of  the  Territory 
to  Pacific  tide-water  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  Governor's  report.  The  western  por- 
tion of  the  Territory  comprises  what  is  re- 
garded as  the  largest   body  of  fine  timber 


known  to  exist  in  the  world,  and,  by  reason  of 
the  numerous  streams  flowing  into  Puget 
Sound  (which  is  itself  a  vast  harbor,  having 
an  extent  of  1,694  miles  of  shore-line),  the 
greatest  facilities  exist  for  getting  out  and 
shipping  this  timber;  and  numerous  large  mills 
are  in  operation. 

HtpSi — Hop-culture  has  been  conducted  in 
the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Instances  are  common  of  an  average 
yield  of  over  2,000  pounds  an  acre,  for  ten  or 
twelve  successive  years.  Some  growers  claim 
to  have  raised  over  8,500  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Oats  aid  Wheat.  —  Enormous  crops  of  oats 
are  raised  on  the  tide-lands  of  Puget  Sound, 
of  which  about  80,000  acres  have  been  diked 
and  reclaimed.  Instances  are  common  of  100 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Very  little  wheat  is  raised 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  Temtory;  but 
in  several  counties  in  the  eastern  portion  the 
average  crop  is  over  25  bushels  an  acre. 

€aal. — The  supply  of  coal  for  the  Pacific 
coast  is  mainly  arawn  from  Washington  Terri- 
tory and  British  Columbia,  Over  1,000,000 
tons  have  been  taken  from  New  Castle  mine, 
near  Seattle,  within  the  past  seven  years. 
Mines  thus  far  largely  developed  are  at  New 
Castle,  Renton,  Talbot,  Cedar  Mountain,  Black 
Diamond,  Franklin,  Tacoma,  South  Prairie, 
Carbon  Hill,  and  Bellingham  Bay.  The  bitu- 
minous coals  of  this  region  are  rich  in  carbon 
and  make  a  strong  coke. 

Irra* — Large  deposits  of  rich  magnetic  iron- 
ore,  lying  in  the  Snoqualmie  Pass,  near  the 
summit  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  have  been 
recently  tested  by  Eastern  steel  manufacturers, 
and  arrangements  are  reported  to  have  been 
made  for  transporting  this  ore  to  tide-water 
and  the  manufacture  of  steel  therefrom.  Va- 
rious rich  deposits  of  hematite  iron-ore  have 
been  found  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  latter 
ores  assay  66  per  cent,  pure  metallic  iron. 
Rich  deposits  of  iron  are  also  found  in  Skagit 
County  and  Jefferson  County,  both  bordering 
on  the  sound.  An  abundance  of  lime  is  found 
on  the  islands  of  Puget  Sound. 

Raflrftds. — In  addition  to  steamship  lines 
from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  and  Puget 
Sound,  there  are  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  con- 
necting westward  by  way  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  to  Portland;  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad,  terminating  at  Port  Moody,  on  Bur- 
rard's  Inlet ;  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Hne,  which  traverses  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Territory,  and  makes  its  connections  with 
the  western  portion  by  way  of  the  Oregon 
Railway  and  i^avigation  Company's  line  from 
Wallula  to  Portland.  The  Spokane  and  Pa- 
louse  Railway,  from  Marshall  Junction  to  Bel- 
mont, 48  miles,  has  been  built  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  The  Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company's  lines  tap  a  large  area 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory, 
and  during  the  year  ending  June  80,  there 
were  built  27*8  miles  of  railroad  from  Colfax 
to  Moscow,  and  29*6  miles  between  Starbuck 
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and  Fomeroy,  making  a  total  of  67*8  miles 
oonstrncted  during  the  year.  The  Golnmbia 
and  Paget  Sonnd  Railroad  Oompany  (narrow 
gauge),  a  corporation  auxiliary  to  the  Oregon 
Improvement  Company,  has  in  operation  44'6 
miles  of  lin^.  The  line  from  Seattle  to  Frank- 
lin, 23*6  miles,  was  completed  in  January, 
1886.  The  Fuget  Sound  Shore  Railroad  Com- 
pany operates  a  standard  -  gauge  road  from 
Seattle  to -Stuck  Junction,  28-5  miles.  The 
Olympia  and  Chehalis  Valley  Railroad  (nar- 
row-gauge), about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  con- 
nects OlympiiL  on  Fuget  Sonnd,  with  the 
Northern  Facino  Railroad  at  Tenino. 

EdvcaliiMd  aid  Befenutorj.— The  people  of 
the  Territory  have  contributed  for  common- 
school  purposes  about  $800,000  per  annum  by 
direct  taxation.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  the  following  appropriations  were 
made :  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  at  Steilacoom ;  $60,000,  in 
addition  to  the  $17,000  previously  raised,  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  Fenitentiary  building  at 
Walla  Walla ;  $8,000  for  the  Deaf-Mute  Asylum 
at  Vancouver,  and  $10,000  for  the  support  of 
the  Territorial  University  at  Seattle,  which  is 
mainly  supported  by  tuition  lees. 

PtHtlMl.— The  Republican  Territorial  Con- 
vention met  at  Tacoma  on  Sept  8,  and  nomi- 
nated C.  M.  Bradshaw  for  delegate  to  Con- 
gress. The  Democratic  Territorial  Convention 
in  August  nominated  Charles  S.  Voorhees  for 
re-election  as  delegate  to  Congress.  W.  A. 
Newell  was  the  Labor  candidate.  On  Novem- 
ber 2  the  Democrats  were  successful.  The  vote 
was:  Democratic,  28,272 ;  Republican,  21,080 ; 
Labor,  2,876.  There  is  a  Republican  majority 
of  two  in  the  Legislature  on  joint  ballot. 

WEST  ¥IRGINIA.  Steti  devenuieat— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  State  officers  during  the  year  - 
Governor,  E.  Willis  Wilson,  Democrat;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Henry  S.  Walker ;  Treasurer, 
William  T.  Thompson;  Auditor,  Fatrick  F. 
Duffy ;  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Ben- 
jamin S.  Morgan;  Attorney-General,  Alfred 
Caldwell ;  Inspector  of  Mines,  H.  J.  Tucker. 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals:  President,  Okey 
Johnson;  Judges,  Samuel  Woods,  Adam  C. 
Snyder,  and  Thomas  C.  Green.  On  Nov.  2  a 
Republican  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
First  District  by  a  plurality  of  827;  Demo- 
crats were  chosen  in  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Districts  by  pluralities  of  90,  895,  and 
747,  respectively.  The  Legislature  of  1887  con- 
sists of  14  Democrats  and  12  Republicans  in  the 
Senate,  and  86  Democrats  and  29  Republicans 
in  the  House. 

FiiuuMt — The  receipts  at  the  treasury  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1886,  were 
$789,498.89 ;  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  year  was  $222,698.74 ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $1,012,197.68.  The  disburse- 
ments during  the  same  period  were  $832,016.- 
43 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  $180,181.20. 

During  1885  and  1886  it  was  necessary  for 
the  State  to  borrow  $179,000,  $59,000  of  which 


was  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  the  School 
fund.  Of  these  amounts  the  sum  of  $120,000 
with  interest  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$126,040.86,  has  been  paid,  leaving  $59,000. 

The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appropri- 
ated for  1886  and  1886,  $120,000  more  than 
the  estimated  receipts,  which,  together  with 
the  fact  that  $180,000  of  the  revenues  of  1885 
were  used  in  paying  former  obligations,  ac- 
counts for  the  large  amount  borrowed. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  1885 
was  $166,670,406 ;  in  1886,  $169,614,752. 

EdMifleB*— In  1866  the  irreducible  school 
fund  amounted  to  $106,122.78;  in  1886,  to 
$670,478.18. 

The  State  has  expended  for  educational  pur- 
poses from  1866  to  1886,  both  inclusive,  $14,- 
666,777.48.  There  are  six  normal  schools  or 
departments,  as  follow:  Marshall  College, 
Fairmont  Normal  SchooL  West  Liberty  Nor- 
mal School,  Concord  Normal  School,  Shep- 
herd College,  and  Glenville  Normal  School. 

The  report  of  tlie  Board  of  Regents  gives 
evidence  that  the  State  University  is  in  better 
condition  than  at  any  period  since  its  founda- 
tion. At  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  total 
enrollment  was  96 ;  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1886,  it  was  107;  and  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1886,  it  was  186.  At  the  date  of  the  re- 
port for  the  present  year,  the  enrolhnent  had 
reached  a  total  of  149,  being  the  lai^gest  attend- 
ance at  the  time  of  the  year  since  the  univer- 
sity was  established. 

IMtf  Dul^  and  BllBd.-~The  health  of  U)e  in- 
mates of  the  institution  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing Sept.  80,  1886,  has  been  unusually  good, 
and  there  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  epi- 
demies  and  protracted  oases  of  disease.  Only 
about  one  third  of  the  deaf-mutes  and  blind  in 
the  State,  Jan.  1, 1884,  under  twenty  and  over 
eight  years  of  age,  have  as  yet  received  the 
benefits  for  which  tJie  institution  was  founded. 
The  full  capacity  of  the  present  buildings  is  IGO 
pupils.    There  are  now  present  97. 

bMaMt— The  greatest  number  ojf  patients  in 
the  hospital  during  the  year  ending  Sept  80, 
1886,  was  688;  lowest,  678;  Sept  30,  676; 
daily  average,  680 ;  cost  per  capita  per  week, 
$2.07  1^.  The  superintendent  expected  the 
new  building  to  be  finished  by  Jan.  1, 1887. 
It  will  accommodate  160  patients. 

CeaL—The  year  1886  was  eventful  in  coal- 
mining in  the  State.  Several  large  strikes  oc- 
curred, and  the  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the 
Mountain  Brook  Shaft  mine  at  Newburg,  in 
Freston  County,  January  21,  was  attended  with 
greater  fatality  than  any  other  accident  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  mining  in  the  State. 

The  estimate  of  coal  and  coke  production  for 
1886  is:  Number  of  mines  reported,  77;  not 
reported,  ^;  production  in  reported  mines, 
2,626,461  tons;  estimate  for  mines  not  re- 
ported, 687,682  tons;  total,  8,218,093;  nnm- 
oer  of  coke-ovens,  1,164;  production  of  coke, 
228,628  tons. 

Beodary.— Under  chapter  68,  West  Yirgiaik 
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acts  of  1869,  and  a  similar  statute  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, providing  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  examine  as  to  the  true  location 
of  the  monaments  that  mark  the  houndary- 
line  between  the  two  States,  and  to  replace 
any  monaments  that  had  become  dilapidated 
or  removed,  the  commission  have  prepared  and 
filed  in  the  Secretary  of  Staters  office  a  joint, 
full,  and  final  report  of  their  proceeding?,  ac- 
companied by  maps  and  drafts.  This  com- 
pletes the  work,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
bonndary-line. 

WISCONSIN.  State  GoTenHent— The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  officers  during  the  year : 
Governor,  Jeremiah  M.  Husk,  Republican ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Samuel  S.  Fifield ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Ernst  G.  Timme ;  Treasurer, 
Edward  0.  McFetridge;  Attorney  -  General, 
Leander  F.  Frisby ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Robert  Graham;  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner, Nils  P.  Hangen ;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, Philip  L.  Spooner,  Jr. ;  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Frank  A.  Flower.  Supreme 
Court:  Chief •  Justice,  Orsamus  Cole;  Asso- 
ciates, William  T.  Lyon,  David  Taylor,  Harlow 
S.  Orton,  and  John  B.  Cassoday. 

Flnaaces. — The  biennial  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer  for  the  years  beginning  Sept.  80, 
188i,  and  closing  Sept.  80,  1886,  shows  total 
receipts,  $2,085,754.88  and  $8,176,665.83,  re- 
spectively ;  and  the  total  disbursements,  $2,- 
407,848.10  and  $8,148,816.81,  respectively. 
Balancs  in  treasury  Sept.  80, 1886,  $736,720.- 
24.  No  tax  has  been  levied  upon  tbe  counties 
for  the  past  three  years  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State  government.  In  the  pre- 
vious two  years  a  tax  was  levied  and  collected 
from  the  several  counties  amounting  to  $609,- 
664.48  for  State  purposes. 

The  Governor  reports  that  all  of  the  account 
known  as  the  war-tax  levied  against  Wiscon- 
sin, amounting  to  $519,688.67,  has  been  paid, 
and  that  the  United  States  owes,  upon  the  set- 
tlement, to  the  State  of  Wisoonsm  $8,409.48, 
and  some  of  the  old  claims  are  still  pending. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  created  in 
1861-^68,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  has  now 
all  been  paid  or  converted  into  certificates  of 
indebtedness  to  the  trust  funds,  except  $1»000, 
which  falls  due  July  1,  1888.  The  property 
valuation  of  the  State,  shown  by  the  State 
Board  of  Assessment  for  1886  is : 

Total  of  personal  property $1144^82,900 

City  and  Tillage  lots 110,664,625 

Lands 871,01»,C2T 

Total $496,007,198 

CharitaMs  and  Penal  iMtltntlMS.— The  total 
amount  expended  for  these  during  the  biennial 
term  ending  Sept  80,  1886,  was  $785,008.99. 
Of  the  amount  appropriated  two  years  ago  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  six  chari- 
table and  penal  institutions,  $58,000  remained 
nnexpended.  During  the  two  years  ending 
last  September,  the  total  number  of  persons 


cared  for  in  all  the  State  institutions  was  4,076, 
against  8,721  for  the  previous  biennial  term. 

The  State  Prison  had  443  convicts  in  1885, 
and  456  in  1886.  The  total  expense  of  the 
prison  for  1886  was  $54,944.08,  and  for  1886, 
$62,168.40 — the  increase  being  caused  bv  sub- 
stantial improvements  and  the  establishment 
of  a  hospital.  The  receipts  from  convict-labor 
were  $49,386.57  in  1886,  and  $50,507.47  in 
1886,  so  that  the  net  cost  to  the  StAte  for  the 
past  two  years  was  only  $17,213.89. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  insane 
in  hospitals  and  asylums,  December  81 : 

state  Hos^tal 6S4 

Northern  Hospital 665 

Milwaukee  Asylum 887 

Ghronic  asylams »71 

Total 8,497 

Number  in  other  places : 

Poor-houses 108 

.Tails 14 

l5oardedout 88 

Total.  160 

BaUrtads.— The  total  nnmber  of  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  State  is  4,778.92,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $184,918,502.07.  The  average  cost  per 
mile  was  $40,259.82,  which  includes  equip- 
ments, buildings,  and  depot  grounds.  For  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1886,  the  earnings  of  the 
roads  were  $20,972,281.60,  of  which  amount 
$4,980,876.89  was  from  passengers,  $14,575,- 
609.58  from  freight,  and  $1,465,795.18  from 
mails  and  express.  The  labor  to  produce  these 
earnings  has  required  the  services  of  from 
16,000  to  18,000  men,  at  an  average  of  $600. 

Edacatlov. — The  following  is  from  reports  re- 
lating to  school  matters  in  the  State  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1886 :  Pupils  enrolled  in 
the  pablic  schools,  882,827;  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 177,004.  Teachers  employed  in  pub- 
lic schools :  male,  2,849 ;  female,  8,699 ;  total, 
1 1,048.  A  verage  salary  of  teachers  per  month 
in  public  schools:  In  cities,  male,  $106.58; 
female,  $89.90;  outside  cities,  male,  $42.64; 
female,  $28.15. 

igrMttne.— The  Legislature  of  1885  made 
provision  for  holding  farmers^  institutes  by  a 
yearly  appropriation  of  $5,000. 

Hllltla. — The  strength  of  the  Wisconsin  Na^ 
tional  Guard  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  was  2,254.  The 
last  Legislature*  increased  the  compensation  of 
officers  and  men  while  in  camp  of  instruction, 
and  appropriated  $9,000  per  annum  for  over- 
coats and  blankets.  One  company  of  infantry 
and  one  battery  of  artillery  were  organized  by 
authority  ot  the  Legislature,  making  in  all  87 
companies  in  the  organization  at  this  time. 
There  was  expended  for  1886,  $54,624.55. 

FeliticaL^The  Prohibition  State  Convention 
was  held  at  Madison  on  July  28.  The  follow- 
ing ticket  was  nominated :  For  Governor,  John 
M.  Olin,  of  Madison;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Charles  Alexander ;  Secretary  of  State,  0.  M. 
Blackman ;  State  Treasurer,  A.  C«  Merriman ; 
Attorney-General,  £.  W.  Ghapin:  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools,  J.  J.  Blaisdell; 
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Railroad  Commissioner,  Ole  A.  Bitan;  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  B.  F.  Parker. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Madison  on  September  8,  and  nominated  the 
following  ticket :  For  Governor,  Jeremiah  M. 
Rusk;  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  W.  Ry- 
land;  Secretary  of  State,  Ernst  G.  Tirame; 
State  Treasurer,  II.  B.  Harshaw;  Attorney- 
General,  C.  E.  Estabrook;  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools,  J.  B.  Thayer;  Railroad 
Commissioner,  Atley  Peterson ;  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  Philip  Cheek,  Jr. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  on 
September  15,  also  at  Madison.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  ticket  agreed  upon :  For  Governor, 
Gilbert  M.  Woodward ;  Lieutenant-Governor. 
John  D.  Putnam ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  C, 
Ludwig;  State  Treasurer,  John  A.  Johnson; 
Attorney-General,  George  W.  Bird;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  Edward  Mclaugh- 
lin; Railroad  Commissioner,  James  Meehan; 
Insurance  Commissioner,  John  Earel. 

The  Labor  (or  People's)  State  Convention 
assembled  at  Neenah  on  September  16,  and 
put  forth  the  following  candidates :  For  Gov- 
ernor, John  Cochrane;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
George  A.  lioyd;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  P. 
Jasperson ;  State  Treasurer,  Frederick  Hdnig; 
Attorney- General,  John  £.  Thomas;  Railroad 
Commissioner,  Heinrich  Zinn ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  J.  K.  McGregor ;  Insurance 
Commissioner,  Rittner  Stevens. 

On  November  2  the  Republican  ticket  was 
elected.  The  following  was  the  vote  for  Gov* 
ernor:  Republican,  188,247;  Democratic,  114,- 
529;  Labor,  21,467,  of  which  12,914  were  cast 
in  Milwaukee  County ;  Prohibition,  17,089.  A 
Democrat  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Fifth  District,  a  Lab6r  candidate  from  the 
Fourth,  and  Republicans  from  the  other  seven. 
The  Legislature  of  1887  consists  of  25  Repub- 
licans, 6  Democrats,' 1  Labor  man,  and  1  In- 
dependent in  the  Senate,  and  67  Republicans, 
83  Democrats,  8  Independent  Democrats,  6 
Labor  men,  and  1  Independent  in  the  House. 
At  the  November  election  a  vote  was  taken 
on  the  proposition  to  confer  the  right  of  suf- 
frage upon  women  at  elections  pertaining  to 
school  matters,  and  the  same  was  approved  by 
a  vote  of  48,581  for,  to  88,998  against. 

WTOMING.  Territtrlal  dovenaait.— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the 
year:  Governor,  Francis  E.  Warren,  succeeded 
by  George  W.  Baiter,  and  he  by  Thomas 
Moonlight;  Secretary,  Elliott  S.  N.  Morgan; 
Treasurer,  "William  P.  Gannett ;  Auditor,  Perry 
L.  Smith,  succeeded  by  Mortimer  N.  Grant; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John 


Slaughter  ;  Attorney-General,  Hugo  Donze-1 
mann;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Joseph  B. 
Adams.  Supreme  Court:  Chief -Justice,  John 
W.  Lacey,  sncceeded  by  William  L.  Maginnie; 
Associate  Justices,  Jacob  B.  Blair  and  Samnd 
C.  Parks,  succeeded  by  Samuel  T.  Com. 

FimMitl.  —  The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  the  Territory  in  1880  was  $11,- 
857,844.  In  1886  it  had  increased  to  $81,020,- 
784.  The  rate  of  Territorial  taxation  for  1886 
has  been  considerably  increased  over  1886,  on 
account  of  appropriations  made  by  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  for  permanent  improvements, 
such  as  public  boildings.  The  total  aggregate 
indebtedness  of  the  several  counties,  Jan.  1, 
1886,  was  $270,642. 

lecelplB  aad  DIskirmicBti.— The  balance  in 
the  treasury  Dec.  81, 1885,  was  $81,175.45. 

EdwattMali— In  1886  there  were  88  public- 
school  buildings,  representing  an  outlay  of  over 
$150,000.  Number  of  schools,  134;  teachers 
employed,  150;  pupils  enroUed,  4,854;  average 
salary,  per  month,  paid  teachers,  $55. 

IrrigatiM* — ^There  were  recorded  within  four 
months  of  the  close  of  the  summer  in  the 
district  comprising  the  southeast  portion  ot 
Laramie  County  more  than  five  hundred  canals 
and  ditches,  extending  over  1,000  miles  in 
length  and  covering  at  least  100,000  acres. 

lUBlng. — Prospecting  has  been  carried  on  in 
many  localities  during  the  past  year  with  fa- 
vorable results.  A  large  number  of  companies 
have  kept  in  constant  employment  a  s^ong 
force  of  men  in  developing  the  oil-regions  of 
central  and  northern  Wyoming.  A  company 
has  recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  in  Cheyenne  smelting,  reduction,  and 
refining  works. 

PmbUc  BvlMh^ps.— At  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  $280,000,  in  bonds,  was  author- 
ized to  be  issued,  divided  as  follows :  a  capitol 
buildiDg,  $150,000,  to  be  erected  at  Cheyenne; 
university,  $50,000,  at  Laramie  City ;  and  an 
insane  asylum,  $80,000,  at  Evanston. 

PoHdealt — ^The  Legislature  met  on  January 
12,  and  adjourned  on  March  12.  The  Demo- 
cratic Territorial  Convention  met  at  Rawlins 
on  October  2,  and  nominated  Henry  G.  Balch 
for  delegate  to  Congress.  The  Bepublican 
Territorial  Convention  met  at  the  same  place 
on  October  5,  and  renominated  Joseph  M.  Ca- 
rey for  delegate  to  Congress. 

The  Democratic  candidate  did  not  remain  in 
the  field.  On  November  2  the  vote  was  as 
follows:  Carey,  8,259;  scattering,  1,113.  The 
Legislature  has  9  Republicans  and  8  Demo- 
crats in  the  Council,  and  10  Republicans  and 
14  Democrats  in  the  House. 
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Admlnlstratloii.— At  a   special  meeting  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 

Corporation  of  Yale  College,  held  on  May  20,  Sacred  Literature  in  the  theological  depart- 

1886,  President  Noah  Porter  presented  his  ment,  was  elected  to  fill  the  office.     The  new 
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president  is  a  grandson  of  tbe  Timothy  Dwight 
that  was  president  of  the  colle^  from  1795  till 
1817.  He  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Nov. 
16,  1828,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1849, 
studied  theology  there  from  1850  till  1858,  and 
served  as  a  tutor  from  1861  till  1855.  He  then 
went  to  Gi^rmany,  where  he  studied  in  Bonn 
and  Berlin,  in  1866-^68.  In  the  latter  year  he 
returned  to  accept  the  chair  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture and  New  Testament  Greek  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Yale,  and  has  since  held  it 
until  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  uni- 
versity. President  Dwight  has  been  better 
known  for  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
college  than  for  that  outside.  He  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  its  affairs,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal efforts  has  largely  influenced  its  growth. 
His  ideas  as  to  the  future  of  the  college  were 
first  set  forth  in  a  series  of  articles  published 
in  the  "  New-Englander,*'  of  which  he  became 
an  editor  in  1856.  They  appeared  in  1870-'71, 
and  were  entitled  *'  The  True  Ideal  of  an  Ameri- 
can University."  The  series  was  afterward 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  President  Dwight  was  a 
member  of  the  Amencan  Committee  for  the 
Revision  of  the  English  Version  of  the  Bible, 
from  1878  till  the  completion  of  the  work  in 
1885.  His  election  as  |>re8ident  of  the  uni- 
versity gave  universal  satisfaction — even  those 
who  preferred  other  candidates  recognizing 
that  these  could  not  be  elected,  and  that  Prof. 
Dwight  was  a  safe  mean  between  the  radical 
party,  who  favored  the  Harvard  plan  of  un- 
limited electives,  and  the  advocates  of  the  old 
hard-and-fast  curriculum.  What  is  known  of 
his  ideas  has  led  to  the  anticipation  that,  under 
his  administration,  the  united  growth  of  all 
departments  of  the  university  wUl  be  fostered, 
and  that  they  will  be  made  to  strengthen  one 
another,  rather  than  that  any  should  yield 
precedence  to  the  purely  collegiate  depart- 
ments. This  idea  was  confirmed  by  the  ad- 
dress of  Prof.  Dwight  at  his  induction,  which 
took  place  in  the  Center  Church,  New  Haven, 
on  July  1,  1886,  in  tbe  presence  of  a  large 
body  of  graduates,  and  of  many  distinguish^ 

fuests,  including  the  Presidents  of  Harvard, 
^rinceton,  Trinity,  and  Wesleyan,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  fifteen  or  twenty  other 
colleges.  The  ceremony  was  introduced  by 
President  Porter,  who,  after  a  brief  address, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  president-elect  the 
charter  and  seal  of  the  college,  while  those 
present  confirmed  the  act  by  rising.  After  a 
oonffratulatory  address  in  Latin  by  rrof.  Tracy 
Peck,  the  new  president  delivered  his  inaugu- 
ral. He  began  by  quoting  the  letter  of  accept- 
ance of  the  first  President  Dwight,  his  grand- 
father, dated  Aug.  17,  1795,  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  as  at  that  time  the 
institution  was  changing  from  a  school  into 
a  college,  so  now  the  college  seems  to  be 
developing  into  a  university.  He  then  said 
that  the  future  university  must  be  built  on 
the  lines  of  the  already  existing  college,  that 


it  would  be  necessary  to  begin  with  the  lower  or 
undergraduate  department  and  work  outward 
and  upward,  binding  together  with  it  the  now 
loosely  cohering  professional  schools,  instead 
of  thinking  to  begin  at  once  with  the  higher 
departments.  He  spoke,  in  passing,  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  president  to  the  university,  and 
aaidthat,  while  he  had  thought  it  best  to  stipu- 
late that  he  should  do  no  teaching  in  the  col- 
lege, the  office  should  never  be  allowed  to  sink 
to  that  of  a  mere  business  agent.  He  then 
touched  on  the  needs  of  the  growing  university, 
gave  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  classics 
in  a  system  of  education,  alluded  to  the  recent 
changes  in  the  curricalum  (mentioned  below > 
as  affording  opportunities  for  development,  ana 
closed  with  an  acknowledgment  of  Chriatianity 
as  the  most  precious  inheritance  left  to  the 
college  by  its  founders,  and  a  promise  to  keep 
it  through  all  stages  of  future  growth. 

CvricBhui.— In  the  beginning  of  the  session 
of  1884-^85,  a  change  in  the  course  of  study 
took  effect  in  the  academical  department.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  every  student  in  the  college 
had  about  fifteen  hours  of  recitations  per  week. 
This  was  entirely  required  work  in  the  first 
two  years,  but  four  hours  a  week  in  the  last 
two  years  was  ** elective"  work,  chosen  by 
the  student  from  a  list  of  about  a  dozen  courses 
of  study.  By  the  recent  change  over  half  the 
work  of  junior  year,  and  four  fifths  of  that 
of  senior  year  was  made  elective,  and  the  study 
of  modem  languages  was  made  to  begin  in  the 
freshman  instead  of  in  the  junior  year,  as  be- 
fore. The  faculty  express  themselves  as  satis- 
fied with  this  change,  and  many  students  have 
Erofited  by  it  to  taXe  twenty  or  even  twenty- 
ve  hours  of  work  per  week  instead  of  the 
fifteen  required  of  them. 

New  IhdMlvgB*— The  Sloane  Memorial  Labora- 
tory, which  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1884, 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Library  Street, 
between  High  and  York,  directly  in  the  rear 
of  the  College  Library.  It  is  two  stories  and  a 
half  high,  with  high  basement.  The  basement 
is  built  of  freestone,  and  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing of  common  brick,  with  trimmings  of  pressed 
bnck.  It  has  a  towe!r  surmounted  by  a  cu- 
pola. This  laboratory  is  intended  for  work  in 
Ehysics  alone;  the  projected  Kent  Chemical 
iboratory,  which,  with  the  61oane,  is  intended 
to  cover  the  usual  range  of  university  labora^ 
tory  facilities,  is  mentioned  below.  The  base- 
ment of  the  Sloane  Laboratory  oontiuns  store- 
rooms, rooms  for  special  forms  of  investigation, 
an  engine-room  containing  a  seven  horse-power 
gas-engine,  and  an  Edison  dynamo  and  battery 
closets.  The  first  floor  contains  the  large  physi- 
cal lecture-room,  two  stories  in  height,  and 
seating  about  200  students.  It  can  be  lighted 
with  incandescent  electric  lights,  so  regulated 
that  the  process  is  visible  to  the  student.  The 
lecture-table  is  a  solid  pier  <^  brick  extending 
to  the  ground,  and  the  lecturer  has  at  his  dis- 
posal electricity  from  either  dynamos  or  bat- 
teries, gas,   water,  or    a   beam   of  sunlight, 
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which  is  introdaced  by  means  of  a  heliostat 
-  in  one  ot  the  basement-windows,  and  reflect- 
ed directly  upward  through  the  table.  The 
lecture-room  commnnicates  directly  with  the 
apparatus-room,  where  all  instruments,  both 
for  work  and  demonstration,  are  kept,  and 
with  the  private  workshop  of  Prof.  Arthur 
W.  Wright.  In  the  rear  of  this  there  is  a 
small  room,  partly  floored  with  fine  cement,  for 
working  with  mercury.  Here  are  the  Torri- 
celli  pump,  the  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of 
mercury,  and  a  special  form  of  cathetometer 
devised  by  Prof.  Wright,  for  speedy  and  ac- 
curate comparative  measurements.  Then  there 
is  a  large  work-room^  where  most  of  the  stu- 
dents in  practical  physios  are  employed,  two 
small  ^ork-rooms  containing  the  new  "  earth 
inductor,^'  and  much  interesting  electrical  ap- 
paratus, and  a  recitation-room  seating  about 
one  hundred.  The  second  and  third  floors  are 
occupied  by  work-rooms  of  varioas  sizes. 
Those  on  the  first  floor  have  numerous  piers  of 
masonry  reaching  to  the  earth,  affording  as 
solid  a  rest  as  possible  for  delicate  instruments, 
and  the  windows  are  also  fitted  with  project- 
ting  stone  sills  for  a  like  purpose.  One  pier 
runs  up  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  can 
be  used  for  measurements  of  the  v^ocity  of 
ligbt  or  others  requiring  long  distances.  The 
building  was  made  a  subject  of  special  study 
by  the  Professor  of  Physics,  and  was  built  un- 
der his  personal  supervision,  and  abounds  with 
little  labor-saving  devices  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  detail  It  was  presented  to  the 
university  by  the  Messrs.  Sloane,  of  New  York 
city,  as  a  memorial  of  their  father. 

Lawrance  Hall,  the  new  dormitory,  which 
was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1886,  is  a 
continuation  of  Farnam  Hall  on  the  south,  and 
stands  on  the  College  Street  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle, fronting  inward,  like  the  other  recent 
dormitories.  It  is  five  stories  higb,  and  con- 
tains four  entries,  each  of  which  aJffords  en- 
trance to  ten  suites  of  rooms.  Each  suite 
consists  of  a  study  and  two  bedrooms.  The 
material  is  brick,  laid  in  black  mortar,  and 
trimmed  with  Oxford  blue-stone  and  red 
"Corsehill"  stone  from  Scotland.  The  base- 
ment is  of  hard  "  East  Haven ''  stone.  The 
building  is  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  possible, 
very  little  wood  being  used  in  its  construction. 
The  building  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis C.  Lawrance,  of  New  York,  and  is  a  memo- 
rial to  their  son,  Thomas  G.  Lawrance,  of  the 
class  of  1884,  who  died  while  in  his  senior 
year. 

D wight  Hall,  which  was  opened  in  October, 
1886,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  College 
Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  and  for 
other  general  religious  uses  of  the  college.  It 
stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
between  Alumni  Hall  and  the  library,  and  was 
designed  by  the  architect,  J.  C.  Cady,  of  New 


York,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  architect- 
ural effect  of  the  group  of  buildings.  It  is  of 
brown-stone,  irregular  in  shape,  and  two  and 
a  half  stories  high.  The  entrance  is  through 
an  elaborate  portico  on  the  side  of  the  building 
toward  the  campus,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
is  a  large  round  tower  with  conical  roof.  The 
hall  contains  on  the  first  floor  a  reception- 
room,  finished  in  oak,  which  is  also  use^  as  a 
reading-room,  and  four  large  rooms  for  dass 

Erayer- meetings,  furnished  respectively  in 
uttemut,  walnut,  oak,  and  cherry,  with 
leather-upholstered  furniture,  and  large  fire- 
places. On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  hall  for 
lectures,  containing  a  valuable  pipe-organ,  and 
a  library-room;  and  on  the  tlurd  floor  are 
rooms  for  the  curator  of  the  building.  Dwight 
Hall,  named  for  the  first  President  Dwieht,  is 
the  gift  of  Elbert  T.  Munroe,  of  Southport, 
Conn. 

The  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  gift  of 
Albert  E.  Kent,  of  the  class  of  185S,  will  prob- 
ably be  ready  for  use  in  January,  1888.  It 
will  stand  on  the  comer  of  High  and  library 
Streets,  and  is  to  be  of  stone,  94  by  71  feet, 
two  stories  high,  with  high  basement.  It  will 
contain  three  laboratory-rooms,  each  40  feet 
square,  a  lecture-room  seating  200,  and  a  reci- 
citation-room  seating  60,  and  a  private  labo- 
ratory for  the  use  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Gooch,  who 
has  planned  the  building. 

Another  recent  addition  to  the  college  cam- 
pus is  a  bronze  statue  of  Prof.  Benjamin  Silli- 
man,  the  elder,  presented  by  several  personal 
friends  of  his,  which  was  unveiled  on  the  day 
preceding  the  commencement  of  1884.  It  is 
the  work  of  Prof.  John  F.  Weir,  of  the  Art 
School,  and  stands  in  front  of  Farnam  Hall. 

AtUelle  6roud8i-~In  1881  a  movement  was 
begun  to  secure  a  permanent  athletic  field 
for  the  college,  and  this  resulted  in  the  pur- 
chase of  twenty-nine  acres  on  Derby  Ave- 
nue, just  outside  of  the  city  limits,  and  witbin 
twenty  minutes'  walk  of  the  college  dormi- 
tories. The  "  Yale  Field  Company  "  has  been 
duly  incorporated  to  manage  tne  property  un- 
til it  is  free  from  debt,  when  it  will  oe  presented 
to  the  university,  to  be  held  in  trust  forever, 
for  out-of-door  sports,  under  such  restrictions 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the 
grantors  and  the  corporation.  Sixteen  acres 
of  the  land  are  available  for  use,  and  this  has 
been  graded,  and  two  ball-fields  laid  out,  which 
can  also  be  used  for  foot-ball  or  lacrosse.  The 
field  also  contains  tennis-courts,  a  fast  quarter- 
mile  cinder  track,  a  house  used  for  dressing- 
rooms,  and  a  large  grand  stand,  the  gift  of 
William  H.  Crocker,  of  San  Francisco,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Scientific  School  in  the  class  of  1882. 
It  is  proposed  to  add  a  cricket-field  and  several 
small  club-houses.  Over  $50,000  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  field,  and  the  debt  is  at  present 
$21,000. 
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Obituaries,  Foreign,  708,  rf  seg. 

Observatories,  67. 

Ohio,  780. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  Laurence,  sketch, 

724. 
Oilier,  Edmund,  sketch,  724. 
Oleomargarine  Law,  282,  478. 
Omaha,  179. 
Onderdonk,  Horatio   G.,  sketch, 

694. 
Ontario,  Province  of,  782. 
Ordish,  Rowland   Mason,  sketch, 

724. 
Oregon,  788. 

O'Reilly,  Henry,  sketch,  694. 
Osbom,  Austin  Melvin,  sketch,  694. 
Oswego,  179. 
Owens,  John  Edward,  sketch,  694. 

Palaces  of  Darius  and  Artaxerxes, 
26 ;  of  Tahpanhes,  28 ;  of  Ti- 
ryns,  88. 

Palat,  Lieutenant,  sketch,  724. 

Palmer,  Edward,  sketch,  695. 

Panama  Canal,  191. 

Paper  Envelopes,  Bags,  etc.,  784. 

Paraguay,  788. 

Parallax,  Solar,  48. 

Patents,  788. 

Paul,  Gabriel  R.,  sketch,  696. 

Pearson,  Clement,  sketch,  696. 

Pennsylvania,  744. 

Pensions,  266. 

Peoria,  179. 

Perry,  Beigamin  Franklin,  sketch, 
696. 


Persecution  of  Christians,  165. 

Peru,  760. 

Petroleum  Disoovery,  812. 

Pharmacy,  768. 

Phelps,  John  Smith,  sketdi,  696. 

Philadelphia,  180. 

Philbrick,  John  Dudley,  sketch, 

696. 
Phosphates,  806. 
Photognphic  Washer,  741. 
Photography,  Celestial,  61. 
Photometry,  62. 
Physiology,  764. 

Pike,  Austin  Franklin,  sketch,  696. 
Piloty,  Carl,  sketch,  724. 
Plm,  Bedford,  sketch,  726. 
Pitkin,  Frederick  W.,  sketch,  696. 
Pittsburg,  180. 
Poison,  Action  of,  768. 
Ponchielli,  Amilcari,  sketch,  726. 
Pondoland,  186. 
Porter,  Fitz-John,  Case  of,  258. 
Port  Hamilton,  166. 
Portland,  181. 
Portugal,  766. 
Poughkeepsie,  181. 
Presbyterians,  767. 
Presidential  Suooession,  229. 
President's  Message,  211. 
Press  Associations,  686. 
Prior,  Thomas  Abiel,  sketch,  725. 
Prizes,  Astronomical,  56. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  775. 
Purdy,  Alfred  S.,  sketch,  696. 

Quartley,  Arthur,  sketch,  697. 
Quebec,  Province  of,  778. 
Quirigua,  Ruins  of,  24. 

Railways,  Transcaspian,  6 ;  Cable, 
122 ;  Single-rail,  820 ;  Regula- 
tion of,  467 ;  Screw- propeDer, 
742;  Litigation,  746;  Law  of 
Accidents,  779. 

Randall,  David  Austin,  697. 

Ranke,  Leopold  von,  sketch  and 
XX>rtrait,  788. 

Reading,  181. 

Red-Cross  Society,  788. 

Redesdale,  John  T.  F.  M.,  sketch, 
726. 

Red- Sky  Glows,  64,  546. 

Reformed  Church,  786. 

Reproduction,  768. 

Respiration,  769. 

Rhode  Island,  787. 

Richardson,  Edmund,  sketch,  697. 

Richardson,  Henry  Hobson,  sketch, 
698. 

Richmond,  182. 

Rion,  James  H.,  sketch,  698. 

Riots,  in  Belgium,  81 ;  Religious, 
488. 

Roberts,  Arthur,  sketch,  725. 

Robertson,  Charies  Franklin, 
sketch,  698. 
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Rochester,  182. 

Rodney,  John,  sketch,  698. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  789. 

Romance,  Egyptian,  82. 

Rostov,  792. 

Rothaohild,     Mayer    Carl     Ton, 

sketch,  725. 
Roumelia,  Eastern,  100. 
Rowley,  W.  R.,  sketch,  698. 
Rufiln,    Qeoi^    Lewis,    sketch, 

699. 
Rushton,  John,  sketch,  699. 
Russia,  790. 
Ryan,  Abram  J.,  sketch,  699. 

Sacramento,  188. 

Saint  Joseph,  188. 

Saint  Louis,  188. 

Saint  Paul,  184. 

Saint-Vallier,  Comte  de,  sketch, 
726. 

Samoan  Islands,  792. 

San  Antonio,  184. 

San  Frandsoo,  184. 

Savannah,  186. 

Scherr,  Johannes,  sketch,  725. 

Schcrer,  Wilheln^,  sketch,  725. 

Schmidt,  Julian,  sketch,  725. 

Schoflcld,  Jacob  L.,  sketch,  699. 

Schools,  National  Aid  to,  268. 

Science,  Associations  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of,  46. 

Scindiab,  Bhi\}oerut  Rao,  sketch, 
726. 

Scott,  Henry  L.,  sketch,  699. 

Scranton,  186. 

Sea-Serpents,  795. 

Seismographs,  808. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, 798. 

Shanahan,  Jeremiah  Francis, 
sketch,  699. 

Shand,  Peter  J.,  sketch,  700. 

Shepard,  Charles  Upham,  sketch, 
700. 

Silva,  Francis  A.,  sketch,  700. 

Silver  in  Bolivia,  91. 

Sloane,  J.  R.  W.,  sketch,  700. 

Small,  John,  sketch,  726. 

Smith,  Ashbel,  sketch,  701. 

Smith,  Erminnie  A.,  sketch  and 
portrait,  802. 

Smith,  Henry  Clay,  sketch,  701. 

Smith,  J.  Hyatt,  sketch,  701. 

Snow-shoes,  808. 

Solly,  Edward,  sketch,  726. 

Somerville,  186. 

South  Carolina,  805. 

Spain,  807. 

Special  Senses,  756. 


Stannard,  George  Jennison,  sketch, 

701. 
Statues,  at  Athens,  82 ;  of  Liberty, 

828,  649. 
Steel  and  Iron  Industry,  449. 
Steele,  J.  Dorman,  sketch,  702. 
Stephens,  Ann  Sophia,  sketch,  702. 
Stevens,  Henry,  sketch,  702. 
Stockhardt,  Julius  Adolf,  sketch, 

726. 
Stowe,  Calvin  E.,  sketch,  708. 
Stradbroke,  John  E.  C.  R.,  sketch, 

727. 
Stry,  Burning  of,  78. 
Substances,  New,  189. 
Suez  Canal,  811. 
Sun,  The,  48. 
Sunsets,  Red,  54,  646. 
Sunderland,  Thomas,  sketch,  703. 
Suspensions  from  Office,  238. 
Sw^en,  809. 
Switzerland,  810. 
Swords,  Thomas,  sketch,  703. 
Syracuse,  186. 

Tariff  Revision,  285. 
Tasmania,  64. 
Taunton,  187. 

Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  sketch,  727. 
Taylor,  William,  sketch,  704. 
Tappan,  Mason  Weare,  sketch,  708. 
Teochio,  Sebastiano,  sketch,  727. 
Telephone,  Mechanical,  811. 
Temple  of  Amphiaraus,  54. 
Tennessee,  812. 
Terhune,  John,  sketch,  704. 
Teschenberg.  Ernst  von,  sketch, 

727. 
Texas,  818. 
Thatcher,  Thomas  Antony,  sketch, 

704. 
Thaxter,  Benjamin,  sketch,  704. 
Thayer,  Thomas  B., sketch,  704. 
Thomas,  Edward,  sketch,  727. 
Thuong,  sketch,  728. 
Tilden,  Samuel  Jones,  sketch  and 

portrait,  815. 
Time-reckoning,  69. 
Toadstools  and  Mushrooms,  590. 
Toledo,  187. 
Topeka,  187. 

Torlonia,  AUesandro,  sketch,  728. 
Trade-Union  Congress,  859. 
Treasury  Surplus,  268. 
Trench,  Richard  C,  sketch  and 

portrait,  820. 
Trevelyan,  Charles,  sketch,  728. 
Trolle,  Henrik  Af,  sketch,  728. 
Trow.  John  F,,  sketch,  704. 
Troy,  188. 


Tuckcrman,  Edward,  sketch,  705, 
Tullocb,  John,  sketch,  728. 
Tunnels.    See  Ekgikeebiko. 
Turkey,  821. 

Dhlrich,  Joseph  Alexis,  sketch ,  728. 

United  Brethren,  822. 

United  States,  828. 

United  States  Finances,  827. 

Universalists,  832. 

Unruh,  Herr  von,  sketch,  728. 

Upingtonia,  134. 

Utah,  882. 

Utica,  188. 

Vodflfes,  William,  sketch,  705. 

Vakhan,  Invasion  of,  5. 

Van  Raust,  Lydia,  sketch,  705. 

Van  Nostrand,  David,  sketch,  705. 

Vermont,  888. 

Vetulonia,  Site  of,  85. 

Viiiginia,  836. 

Waitz,  George,  sketch,  728. 
Ward,  Durbin,  sketch,  705. 
Washington  Territory,  886, 
Water,  to  heat  rapidly,  742. 
Water-motor,  742. 
Watertown,  188. 
Warren,  Susanna,  sketch,  706. 
Wave-power,  utilization  of,  748. 
Wel)8ter,  Daniel,  Statue  of,  619. 
Webster,  Thomas,  sketch,  729. 
Welsh,  John,  sketch,  706. 
Werden,  Reed,  sketch,  706. 
West  Vii^nia,  838. 
Whittlesey,  Charles,  sketch,  706. 
Wichita,  189. 

Wilder,  Marshall,  P.,  sketch,  707. 
Wilkesbarre,  189. 
Willis,  Benjamin  A.,  707. 
Willkoium,  Ernst  Adolf,  sketch, 

729. 
Wilmarth,  Seth,  sketch,  707. 
Wilmington,  189. 
Wire  Fences,  748. 
Wire-painting  Machine,  743. 
Wisconsin,  889. 
Wolfe  Expedition,  25. 
Wolff,  Sir  Drummond,  in  Egypt, 

818. 
Wool-Growers'  Convention,  194. 
Wyoming,  840. 

Yale  College,  840. 

Yulee,  David  Levy,  sketch,  707. 

Zaieski,  Bohdan,  sketch,  729. 

Zululand,  185. 

Zunz,  Leopold,  sketch,  729. 
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